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RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
English  novel,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1689.  His  father 
had  been  a  joiner  in  London,  but  bad  retired  to  the  country, 
and  fixed  himself  at  Shrewsbury,  after  the  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  with  whom  it  appears  he  had  been  in 
some  way  or  other  connected.  It  is  stated  that  both  his 
father  and  his  mother  had  been  born  in  a  superior  station  to 
that  in  which  they  had  come  to  move.  At  one  time  the 
joiner  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  educate  his  son  for  the 
cUurch ;  but  a  decline  in  his  circumstances  forced  him  to 
forego  i^iis  ambition,  and  young  Richardson  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a 
printer  of  London,  after  having  had  merely  the  education  in 
reading  and  writing  to  be  obtained  at  a  common  village 
school.  He  has  informed  us  himself  however,  that  long 
before  this  the  peculiar  talents  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played in  his  novels  had  begun  to  show  themselves.  He 
was  noted  while  at  school,  he  relates,  for  his  flow  of  inven- 
tion ;  his  seliool fellows  used  to  make  him  tell  them  stories, 
and  were  always  nKMt  pleased  with  those  he  made  out  of  his 
own  head.  '  All  -ni^  stories,'  he  characteristically  adds, 
'  carried  with  them,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  useful  model.'  But 
already,  as  throughout  his  life,  his  most  delighted  listeners. 
aiHi  the  associates  who  best  drew  forth  his  powers,  were  of 
the  other  sex.  '  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,*  he  says, 
*  I  was  an  early  fkvourite  with  all  the  young  women 
of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood  Half-a-dozen 
of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should, 
to  borrow  me  to  read  to  them,  their  mothers  sometimes 
With  them ;  and'  both  mothers  and  daughters  used  to  be 
pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.  I 
was  not  more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  young 
women,  unknown  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of 
my  taciturnity,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets,  in  order 
to  induce  me  to  give  them  copies  to  write  aAer,  or  correct, 
for  answers  to  their  lovers*  letters;  nor  did  any  one  of  them 
ever  know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others.'  This 
was  an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
Richardson  s  wonderful  faculty  of  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  other  hearts,  and  giving  them  true  and  natural  expres- 
sion. 

He  was  so  punctual  and  industrious  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  apprenticeship,  that  Wilde  used  to  call  him  the 
pillar  of  his  house;  yet  he  did  not  neglect  his  private 
itadies,  finding  time,  by  stealing  it  from  the  hours  of  rest 
tad  relaxation*  both  for  much  reading  and  a  good  deal  of 
letter  writing.     He  remained  five  or  six  years  as  foreman 
ia  Hr.  Wilde's  priuting-ofDce  after  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, and  then  set  up  for  himself  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
street.    Soon  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  good  busi- 
ness, lie  married  Miss  Allington  Wilde,  his  old  master's 
^UKhtcr,  whom   however  he  lost  in  1731,  after  she  had 
^ne  him  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  he  likewise 
survived.     He  afterwards  married  Miss   Leake,  sister  of 
Ki.  James  Leake,  bookseller,  by  whom  he  had  five  daugh- 
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ters  and  a  son :  Of  these,  four  daughters,  with  their  mother^ 
*8Tirvived  him. 

Richardson  first  became  an  author  in  the  year  1740.  Ho 
had  been  in  the  hibit  of  occasionally  furnishing  preiaces 
and  dedications  for  the  works  which  he  printed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  publishers;  and  had  been  often  importuned  by 
his  friends  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne  to  draw  up  for 
them  a  small  collection  of  familiar  letters  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  in  common  life ;  a  task,  they  conceived,  well 
adapted  to  his  style  andrurn  of  mind.  Many  years  before, 
he  had  been  greatly  interested  by  a  story  of  real  life  that 
had  been  told  him,  the  satae  in  its  general  outline  with  that 
of  '  Pamela ;'  he  now  thought  of  making  it  the  topic  of  a 
letter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume ;  but  when  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  its  capabilities  gradually  un- 
folded themselves  to  him,  and  *  I  thought,'  says  he,  '  the 
story,  if  written  in  an  easy  ai.d  natural  manner  suitable  to 
the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  introduce  a  new  specicK 
of  writing,  that  might  possibly  turn  young  people  into  u 
course  of  reading  difierent  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance-writing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable  and  mar- 
vellous, with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.'  The  result  was 
the  composition  of  the  first  part  of  'Pamela,'  the  two  lar^c 
volumes  of  which  were  written  between  the  10th  of  No 
vember,  1739,  and  the  10th  of  January,  1740.  It  Mas  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  year,  and  became  immediately  su  popular 
that  five  editions  of  it  were  called  for  within  the  twelve- 
month. So  refreshing  and  exciting  weie  mere  nature, 
truth,  and  simplicity,  even  under  many  disadvantages  and 
indeed  positive  offensivenesses  of  style  and  manner,  fuund 
to  be  in  a  species  of  composition  fitted  above  all  otheis  to 
amuse  and  interest  Iho  popular  fancy,  but  which  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  in  our  language  only  in  a  spirit 
and  after  a  mode  of  working  with  which  the  taste  of  tho 
most  numerous  class  of  readers  was  the  least  formed  to 
sympathise. 

The  first  part  of '  Pamela'  was  soon  followed  by  the  second 
parr,  which  was  felt  at  the  time  by  most  people  to  be  a 
great  falling  off*,  and  which  it  has  since  been  generally 
agreed  is  an  attempt  at  improving  the  original  story  that 
might  very  well  have  been  spared.  The  author  was  led  to 
write  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  sequel  to  his  book  by  another 
hand,  under  the  titleof*  Pamela  in  High  Life,'  the  wretcbfKl 
speculation  of  some  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  his  own  prolit 
the  interest  and  curiosity  which  Richardson's  work  had 
excited.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Richardson  also 
complete<l  and  published  the '  Collection  of  Familiar  Letters' 
out  of  the  project  of  which  his  novel  had  arisen:  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  his  biographer,  speaks  of  this  performance  in 
high  terms,  describing  it  as  'a  work  usually  found  in  the 
servant*s  drawer,  but  which,  when  so  found,  has  not  un- 
frequently  detained  the  eye  of  the  mistress,  wondering  all 
the  while  by  what  secret  charm  she  was  induced  to  turn 
over  a  book  apparently  too  low  for  her  perusal.'  Another 
incident  connected  with  the  publication  of  Richardson's 
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first  novel  U  the  circumstance  of  its  liavins  been  the  means 
of  iinpelhng  his  celebrated  contemiK)rar>  Fielding  into  the 
same  line  of  writing;  Fielding's  first  novel,  proi)orly  so 
called,  his  *  Joseph  Andrews,'  which  appeared  in  1742,  was 
an  avowed  burlesque  of  *  Pamela,'  for  which  Richardson 
never  forgave  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  several  years  that 
'Pamela*  was  followed  by  *Tt)e  History  of  Clarisia  Har- 
lowe/  The  first  four  volumes  of  this  greatest  bciyond  all 
dispute  of  Richardion'i  novels  appeared  ip  1748  and  im- 
mediately raised  hit  reputation  ay  a  master  of  ficljlioua  nar- 
rative to  the  hiKhett  poipt  TI19  admir|ti<in  it  eccittd  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  c^iuntry;  the  work,  tratslated  into 
the  French  and  German  languages,  soon  acf|uir«d  for  him  a 
European  name.  So  strong  was  the  hold  which  the  stury 
took  of  the  imatsinations  of  its  readers,  that,  asif  the  events 
and  characters  had  all  been  r^,  and  the  aiit^r*s  |>en  had 
hod  a  power  of  actual  creation  and  embodiment,  many  per 
sons,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  wrot«  to  him  in  the 
most  urgent  terms  to  gratify  them  by  $uch  I  winding  up  of 
the  plot  a§  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon,  declaring  that 
their  own  happiness  depended  upon  the  ectrication  of  the 
heroine  from  the  miseries  in  which  he  htd  involved  her. 
But  Richardson  obeyed  his  own  high  genius,  and  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  turn  the  deep  and  nolle  tragedy  of  un- 
conquerable and  triumphant  endurance  which  he  had  so 
finely  conceived,  into  •  mere  commoD-piaoe  alioiulant  for 
sentimental  ism. 

Richardson's  next  And  laat  great  work,  hb  '  History 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon,'  appeared  Li  1753.  This  is  of 
all  hi»  works  that  iu  which  lie  has  most  freouentlv  deserted 
the  true  field  of  his  geniua,  and  ventured  farthest  u|)on 
ground  on  whieh  ha  was  not  qualified  to  appear  with 
advantage:  and  aerurdingly  itconuina  much  more  that  is 
tedious  and  uninteresting  than  eiibar  of  bis  other  novels ; 
tlie  plot  too  luis  little  that  exc/tes  curiosity  or  sympa- 
thy ;  and  the  conoeptioD  of  thf  principal  personage  sins 
a^insl  all  the  prinoiples  both  of  poetical  art  and  of  proba- 
bility and  the  philosophy  of  huoian  nature.  Yet  with  all 
its  faults  this  novel  too  is  full  of  iU  author's  most  graphic 
and  dramatic  genius;  tlie  wbsle  picture  of  Clementina,  in 
particular,  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  nothing  in  either  'Pa- 
mela' or  *  CUrissB.' 

The  only  publications  of  Richardson's  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  are,  a  paper  in  the  'Rambler'  (No.  97);  an  edi- 
tion of 'ifisop's  Fables,  wrth  Refieotions;*  a  single  printeil 
sheet,  entitled  'The  DuU'es  of  Wives  to  Husbands'  (a  sub- 
ject on  which,  with  all  his  amenitv  of  nature,  be  entertained 
somewhat  strong  notiens) ;  and  his  '  Case,*  a  statement  of 
the  piracy  of  his  'Sir  Charles  Grandison'  by  tlie  Dubhn 
booksellers.  His  works  brought  him  a  considerable  harvest 
of  prutit  as  well  as  of  fkme;  and  his  pen  and  a  flourishing 
business  together  soon  placed  him  not  only  in  easy,  but 
even,  it  may  be  said,  in  affluent  cireumstanoes.  He  early 
obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  the 
lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  in  1760  he  purchased  the  moiety  of  the 
patent  of  king's  printer.  In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  master  of  the  Stationer's  Company.  He  continued  to 
reside  and  carry  on  bis  business  to  the  last  in  Salisbury- 
court  ;  but  he  had  also  his  country  villa,  first  at  North  Bml, 
afterwards  at  Parson's  Green.  He  died  on  the  4th  July, 
I7CI,  and  was  buried  beside  his  firrt  wife,  in  the  middle 
aisle  ot  St.  Bride's  church. 

No  character  could  be  freer  firom  vice  of  everv  sort,  or 
more  perfectly  irrepmachable.  than  that  of  Richarawn.  In 
all  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety  h«  was  the  most  regular 
and  exemplary  of  men.  Hisnrtncipal  weakness  was  a  rather 
greater  than  usual  share  of  literary  vanity,  not  untinctured 
with  some  disposition  to  underrate  siher  writers  of  the  day, 
more  etpecinliy  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  share 
the  public  favour  with  him  in  his  own  walk.  These  were 
failings  naturally  springing  fh>m  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  the  somewhat  eiSeminata  constitution  of  his  nature 
both  intellectual  and  moral;  and  they  were  further  nou- 
rished by  the  habit  of  seclusion  in  a  coterie  of  female  i<lola- 
ters — u  sort  of  platonic  liarem— in  which  he  indulged  in  his 
latter  days. 

RICH  ARDSCVNIA,  the  name  of  a  ^enus  of  plants  in 
the  natural  order  Cinrtionace«,  given  bv  Houston  in  honour 
of  Richardson,  an  English  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  genus  was  called  Richardia  by  Linn»us,  but  that 
name  has  been  given  to  another  plant    Most  of  the  species 


of  Richardsonia  are  natives  of  South  .Ainvric-a.  Tliry  ^n.^^isji 
emutir  properties,  and  under  the  iiuiue  Wiiite  I)>ucai  u.iiilia, 
&c.  arc*  ui»ed  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  the  truu  Ijicca- 
cuanha  iC^h/p/U  ffwcacuatiha), 

RICHBOKOUGH.    [Kknt.] 

RICHELIEU,  ARM.AND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS. 
CARDINAL  DE,  a  younger  mu  of  Francois  t\u  PU-»m«. 
Lord  of  Richelieu,  was  born  ut  Paris,  in  16^^.  He  »iLdiofl 
at  the  colIe;;e  of  Nnvarre.  and  was  at  first  intended  fur  tlie 
military  profession,  but  his  elder  brother  AlphoUbC,  lis.iwu 
uf  Lufon,  having  resolved  to  witlulrav  from  active  .jfc  and 
retire  into  aCar^u^ian  eonvent,  young  Armand  wa*«  ltH>kvcl 
upon  as  his  Mircessor  in  his  sec.  Acconlin|'I\  he  apphetl 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  which  he  tuJk  a  ductor's 
degree  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  po|>e  objected  to  hi» 
being  consecriiied  bishop  of  Lucon  on  account  of  his 
youth ;  but  Armand  repaired  to  Rome,  and  succccilcd  m 
convincing  the  |)opo  uf  his  aptitude  for  the  episcopal  otlhi*, 
and  he  was  consecrated  in  16t)7.  Having  taken  |HiS?>e!»Mon 
Qf  bis  seo,  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  di>c*liart;c  ul 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  in  preaching  and  convcrtiiii;  the 
Cal\ini:»ts.  In  1614  he  sat  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Puiiou 
in  ihea^^semhlvof  the  States- General,  on  which  nccaiioii  h^ 
harangued  the  >oun«;  kint;  Lmis  XIII.,  and  so  |ili-a^eil  the 
queen-motlier  Marie  de'  Me<lici,  that  she  made  hiin  her 
almoner,  which  was  the  l>eginning  of  his  fortune,  lie  uas 
soon  made  secretary  of  state,  but  in  conseouence  of  aquarre. 
between  the  king  and  bis  mother,  Richelieu  was  baui'khed 
to  his  diocese.  He  afterwards  acted  as  mediator  huiwi-eii 
those  two  pnrsonajes,  and  acquired  a  permanent  infiueiice 
over  both.  In  Ib2*i  ho  was  made  a  cardinal,  soon  ufier 
which  the  queen -mother  obtained  for  him  a  seat  in  tlie 
council  in  1614.  when  he  became  the  chief  niinisiir  of  the 
crown,  and  continued  such  for  the  remaining  e.ghleeii  yean 
of  his  life.  Tlie  history  of  his  iKiliiical  caieer  I'uriiis  an  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  tlie  French  iiionurchy. 
Richelieu  bad  three  great  objects  111  view :  ),  to  lemler  the 
power  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  to  humble  the  feudal  no- 
bility; 2,  to  annihilate  tlie  Calvinists  as  a  political  party; 
3.  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  its 
German  and  S|>Bnish  bnnches,  and  to  extend  that  of  France. 
Unscrupulous  about  the  meana,  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  political  infiuence  of  the  nobles,  many  of  whooi 
he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  various  pretences.  He  put  to 
death  Marshal  do  Mardlac^  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  Cioq 
Mars,  and  De  Thou,  and  many  more  in  a  cruel  manner. 
Others  were  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  the  rardinark  life. 
His  great  political  opponent  was  Gu*ton  d*Orl«'aua»  the 
king*s  brother,  who  conspired  against  the  cardinal.  The 
conspiraoy  failed,  and  was  the  cause  of  '.he  death  of  Gaston's 
friends.  Gaston  then  openly  revolted  against  the  king, 
being  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Ijurroiius,  who>e  sister  he  liad 
married.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  this  attempt,  was 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  8pani»h  Netherlands,  and 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  lost  his  dominions,  which  were  seized 
by  the  French,  llie  queen-mother,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  cardinal  and  sup|K>rted  his  enemies,  was  obliged 
to  quit  France.  Slie  retired  to  Cologne,  where  she  died,  in 
164*2,  in  great  distress. 

Richelieu  accomplished  the  second  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  Calvin  1st  party,  by 
besieging  in  person  and  taking  La  Rocheilc.  the  strongluild 
of  the  Calvinists,  in  16*2m.  Hut  the  motives  of  Richelieu 
api)ear  to  liavo  been  more  political  than  religious:  at  all 
events  he  did  not  show  himself  after  his  victory  a  fanatic  or 
a  persecutor.  He  secured  religious  tolerance  to  the  Cal- 
vinists bv  a  roval  edict  in  16-29:  and  when  the  facultv  of 
theology  of  Montauban,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
Calvinist  universiiv  of  France,  went  to  vii^it  llie  raidinal, 
he  told  them  courteously  that  he  could  not  receive  them  as 
a  body  of  divines,  but  that  he  should  alwa>s  be  wdling  to 
see  them  as  men  of  learning- 

The  third  great  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  of  humbling 
the  House  of  Austria,  which,  since  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
had  been  the  preponderating  power  in  Europe.  For  this 
purpose,  setting  aside  all  clerical  scruples,  he  supported,  ^rst 
secreily  and  afterwards  o]HMily,  the  Protestants  of  Gertiiany 
against  the  emperor.  His  alinoncT,  a  Capuchin  friar  namcl 
Pt^re  Joseph,  was  his  ronfldent  and  trusty  agent  in  all  hu 
diplomatic  intri«:ues.  The  history  of  this  singular  character 
has  been  published,  *  Histoire  du  v^Titable  Piirc  JoM*ph.' 
and  is  a  most  curious  biography.  The  friar  repaired  to  Ger- 
many, to  the  camp  of  the  Protestant  prmees  ana  of  Gustavus^ 
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*iiid  dflb  to  thttt  of  Wanentteih.  Alter  the  death  of  the  two 
pml  leaders,  Gustavua  and  WallenstMn,  the  French  troo|to 
arnsd  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with  the  Swedes 
tgauut  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time  RicheHeu  was  asisist- 
iog  the  Protestant  Orisons  against  the  Roman  Catholic  m- 
nrgeBts  of  Valtelina,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  ilso  allied  himself  with  the  States-General  of  the  Nether- 
hodi  to  attack  the  Spanish  dontinions  in  Behrium,  which  he 
bad  in  Tiew  to  annex  to  France  as  far  as  Antwerp,  a  scheme 
hi  which  however  he  fkiled.  On  the  side  of  Spain  the  French 
took  RoAraillon,  and  supported  the  Cataloniahs  in  their 
retolt  against  Philip  IV.  Richelieu  is  also  said  to  have 
Meddled,  by  liiecins  of  Pdre  Joseph  and  the  French  ambas- 
rtdo^  in  London,  in  the  first  stirring  of  the  Covenanters  and 
Puritans  which  ted  to  the  great  Revolution.  Charles  I.,  ever 
wsvering  in  his  foreign  policy,  had  disappointed  Richelieu 
in  his  pro|>osal  of  a  defensive  league  between  France  and 
Kngland,  And  seemed  to  lean  towards  a  Spanish  alliance. 
*Tbe  kin^  ilnd  mi^n  of  England,'  raid  Richelieu, '  will 
tepent  the  ^ection  of  the  treaty  berore  the  yeur  is  oVer.' 
fPere  Orl^anA;  D*Bstrade;  President  H6nauU;  BiograpMe 
Vnivenelle,  art. '  Richelieu.')  In  1 639  arms  and  amhiuni- 
tion  were  seiit  ftbm  France  to  Leith  fbr  the  use  of  the  dis- 
Iflected. 

Iff  Italy  the  French  invaded  Piedmoht,  which  however 
Ibev  evacuated  by  a  treaty  with  the  princes  bf  Savoy.    The 

C'oci|Mil  result  6f  all  these  wars  was  to  circumscribe  the 
portal  power  in  Germany,  and  to  Weaken  the  influence  of 
Spaiti  in  the  ^neral  politics  of  EOrope. 

lit  1642  Richelieu  fell  ill,  and  died  in  riecember,  at  his 
Uose  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  flfty-eight.  The  king  repaired 
to  hh  bed-side  shortly  before  Kis  death,  when  the  cardinal 
reeommended  ta  hini  Mazarin  and  others,  and  told  his  ma- 
jesty that  be  \^h  the  ktngdoni  at  the  highest  pitch  of  glol-y, 
nd  protested  to  hiiH  that  all  his  *  doings  aA  a  m'inister  had 
heett  ferth^j»ood  of  religion  and  of  the  state,'  an  aSiertion 
Hth^  ^tarffing  fMh  such  a  man,  but  which  he  may  vety 
BMiblj  htve  belieied.  His  funeral  was  magnificent,  but 
me  fieSple  of  Paris  niade  hotifires  in  token  of  riijoioing.  He 
lad  beeome  nit  popular  of  late  years  oh  accotmt  Of  the  t^Mh 
Iwrthens  tHtich  he  had  laid  oh  fHo  peopki.  A  splehdld 
toaoableitn,  b^  Girardon,  was  raised  to  his  iriemory  in  the 
ilt«rel>  iff  lA  S0iboii^he.  He  left  H  considerable  property, 
•hich  horwevef  had  not  been  altogether  aceumulated  at  the 
expme  of  fKe  sfiKe,  but  was  in  greet  part  the  proteeds  Of 
afi  fifst  eh  arch  pfeferment. 

Mir^  de'  Medici  hrfd  died  at  Cologne  a  fbw  months  befbto 
Hiehmd,  and  LoOis  XIII.  died  five  monthi  after  his 
■ifiiisiier* 

Ridielieir  established  the  toyal  printing-presses;  he  was 
lie  Ibntidefr  of  the  French  Academy.;  he  built  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  was  then  called  Palais  Cardinal,  and  he  re- 
\n^i  iM  Sorbofine.  He  was  well  inrormed  for  his  age,  and 
■has  left  sevend  works,-  some  on  reli^ous  and  controversial 
subjects,  and  others  pn  politics.  His '  Testament  Politique ' 
has  beim  considered  by  sothe  as  apocryphal,  but  Fonce- 
ittMie  btt  defbhded  its  authenticity  in  the  edition  of  1 764, 
by  ms  Lsitets  to  Voltahe,  and  apparently  upon  sufficient 

rofidsL  THb  *  M6raoires  do  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,'  written 
himseK  have  been  published  in  several  volumes,  in 
I82S-9,  by  Peiitot,  from  a  MS.  corrected  in  the  Cardinal's 
'OWii  hand,  which  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  department 
of  Fereiinv  Aflkirs  at  Paris.  A  Life  of  Richelieu,  by  Le  Clerc, 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  Cologne,  1696.  without  the 
nthor'e  name:  it  seems  fairly  written.  Aub^ry  and  others 
have  alio  written  biographies  of  Richelieu.  His  domain  of 
Riehelieu  in  Poitou  was  created  a  dukedom  by  Louis  XIII., 
id  1631. 

Ordinal  Riehelien  ranks  among  the  greatest  ihinisters  of 
-the  old  French  monarchy ;  he  had  extended  views,  great  per- 
semahce  and  aeuteness,  and  a  lof^y  mind,  but  he  was  also 
lerengefbl,  cruel,  and  unprincipled.  He  laboured  strenu- 
■edy  to  make  the  anthortty  of  the  crOwn  absolute,  and  by 
is4oinr  be  pared  the  way  fbr  the  subse<^uent  despotistti  of 
laois  XI y.  Monteaquieti  says  that  Richelieu  made  his 
■Miler  the  aecoitd  man  in  the  monarchy^  but  the  first  in 
Itrape   that  he  depressed  the  king,  but  ennoMed  his  reign.' 

fiis  grand*iMphew;  Louis  Francis  do  Plessis  de  Riche- 
yhti  ibanbftl  of  France;  figured  under  Louis  XV.,  and 
■aiMfcd  s  naine  fbt  his  bravery  in  war  and  some  ability  in 
tJadalwu,  stid  also  for  his  libertinism,  court  intrigue, 
W  ororbevrihg  .disposition.  He  died  in  1788,  at  every 
iiiiaiuQ  tig^     ^  gModsbn  of  tiHir^hal  Riclieliea  entered 


the  Russian  lerriee  dnrmg  the  Fieneh  revolution,  was  made 
governor  of  Odessa,  a  town  which  he  greatly  improved,  and 
became,  after  the  Restoratioii,  minister  of  Louis  X  VIII.  He 
was  known  by  the  title  of  due  de  Richelieu.  He  died  in 
1821,  with  the  reputation  of  an  honourable  and  loyal 
statesman. 

RICHMOND,  an  antient  borough,  a  market-town,  and 
mrish,  ind  the  capital  of  the  extensive  baronial  liberty  of 
Richmoadshire,  in  West  Gil  ling  wapentake,  the  most  north- 
western division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
whole  wnentake  is  in  the  liberty  of  Riohmondshire,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  deanei^  of  Riohmohd,  and  in  the  diocese 
of  Ripon.  Richmond  is  239  miles  north-north-wAtt  of 
London,  44  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  52  miles  north  by 
west  of  l^eds.  The  municipal  borough  comprises  only 
the  parish  ot  Richmond,  and  the  corporate  body  consists  of 
a  mayor,  foui  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  with  a  com- 
mission of  tie  peace  bf  six  magistrates  besides  the  mayor 
and  recorder.  Richmond  was  &prived  of  its  quarter-ses- 
sions by  the  Municipal  Act,  bitt  tliey  have  since  been  re- 
stored. The  parliamentary  bor6agh  comprises  the  parishes 
of  Richmond  snd  Ea^y,  and  exteiids  over  10,000  acres  oi 
land,  and  has  a  population  of  4722.  The  population  of  Rich- 
tto'Od  alone,  in  .831,  was  8900.  This  borough  returns  two 
members  to  perlament,  and  Is  one  of  the  poUing-plaoas  fcr 
the  North  Riding. 

Alan  Rofos,  soK  of  Hoel,  count  of  Bretagne,  a  kinsman 
of  William  the  C>nqueror,  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  to  Kntfhnd,  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  both  the  castle  and  town  of  Richmond.  By  some 
authorities  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  prior 
to  the  Cotiquesl.  Witliam  eonfbrred  on  Alan  the  title  of 
earl  of  Richmond^  tfnd  the  estates  of  the  Saxon  earl  Edwin, 
embracing  nearly  200  maoori  and  townships,  and  a  juris- 
dictioti  ove^  all  Kichmondshire,  about  a  third  of  the  jSlorth 
RidiMg.  In  the  sitdatioH  of  his  castle  Barl  Alan  selected  not 
only  an  eligible  reriideacs,  but  alio  a  phiee  of  defence ;  its 
foundation  was  hid  oti  aft  almost  petpehdioular  rock  on  the 
left  bank  of  tiie  Swale,  aboat  a  hamtied  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  aite  ooetmintf  abont  six  acres,  and  com- 
mands an  wttensite  view  of  the  iurroiinding  eountry.  To 
the  original  buildings  of  the  wstle,  additional  walls,  towers, 
and  outwdrks  were  erected  by  the  iuoeessors  of  the  founder. 
The  earls  of  Riehttond  etfjoyed  these  poesessions  till  they 
fell  to  the  crown  on  Henry;  earl  of  Richmond,  becoming 
king  of  England  by  the  title  of  Henrv  VII.  Charles  II. 
bestowed  the  title  of  duke  of  Riobittond  on  his  son  Charles 
Lenox,  in  whose  descendants  the  dignity  eontinues.  The 
walks  round  the  castle  preaeiit  a  stiobession  of  varied  and 
romantic  scenery.  Swaledale  is  in  many  parts  skirted  with 
with  bold  rocks  almost  eovered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From 
the  hills  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  the  castle  and 
town  seeni  to  be  situate<l  in  a  valley.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
are  still  majestic.  The  bold  Norman  keep  is  almost  entire ; 
the  walls  are  aearly  one  hundred  feet  hign  and  eleven  feet 
thick.  It  is  the  property  of  the  dtike  of  Richmond.  The 
dilapidatiotis  leOm  to  be  solely  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
repairs. 

A  small  monnsteiy,  called  the  Grey  Friaij,  was  founded 
at  Richmond  in  1258,  the  sole  remains  of  which  are  a 
steeple,  which  Rickma^n  deseribes  as '  a  remarkably  elegant 
specimen  of  good  nerpendiculai^  work.'  The  extensive 
remains  of  St.  Agatha's  Abbey  are  about  a  mile  below 
Richmond :  many  ef  the  arches  and  oolumns  of  the  finely 
pointod  windows  and  doors  are  in  good  preservation.  These 
ruins  are  in  the  parish  of  Easby^  and  are  surrounded  by  well- 
wooded  grounds  and  fine  scenery. 

Richmond  is  said  lo  have  been  a  place  of  good  trade  fbr 
three  oenturies  after  the  Conquest,  but  many  causes  contri- 
buted to  its  decay;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
charters  granted  for  holding  markets  in  neighbouring  towns, 
and  the  want  of  water-communication,  which  is  precluded 
by  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Swale  and  the  sudden  swells  to 
which  the  river  is  subject.  The  market  of  Richmond  is 
held  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  corn  and 
other  provisions.  Many  wealthy  people  reside  in  the  town, 
and  the  country  fbr  several  miles  round  is  studded  with  the 
parks  and  ihatisions  of  numerous  landed  proprietors.  The 
races  are  well  attended,  and  are  held  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  on  the  high  moor  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  commodious  grand  stand.  Several  of  the 
resident  gentry  have  training-stables  neai  the  race-ground. 
Three  fitirs  areheld  at  Richmond  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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The  clstcf  inaiiufuctorv  is  an  extensive  paper-mill.  Gts- 
workH  wcru  u:itiibU<»heil  in  1821,  and  waterworks  in  1837. 
'I'h  •  toMU'hall  is  a  convenient  building,  in  which  the  public 
husiiiirsH  of  the  town  is  transected  and  the  qtiarler-sessious 
\u'A  1)1)1  h  for  the  town  and  Riding.    It  contains  a  spacious 

A  rourt  ol  record  i^  held  once  a  fortnight  iHjforu  the  mayor, 
vtM'irder,  and  uhlormen;  it  takes  cognisance  of  sll  pleas, 
anions  and  suitH  in  which  the  debui  ur  da.uogef  do  not 
am  III n I  to  more  than  lOU/. ;  the  recorder  in  the  sole  judge  in 
thm  rourt.  A  court  baron  for  the  liberty  of  Richuondrtbire, 
of  \i  hicli  the  duke  of  Leeds  is  the  chief  baihff,  is  Ivld  once  in 
lliree  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  for^  shilhng.i. 

The  parish  church  is  a  (rothic  building,  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  eliancel.  and  aisled,  with  a  tower  at  tlie  vest  end«  It 
ha^  been  enlarged  several  times,  and  exhibits  several  varieties 
(if  urchiteclure.  The  rectory  is  in  the  pationage  of  the 
crown,  lluly  Trinity  chapel  stands  in  the  market-place. 
Th  J  consistory  court  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  is 
held  in  two  rooms  adjoining  tho  north  aisle.  Some  portions 
of  tins  huddiiiKaro  occupied  as  shops  and  swellings.  Tho 
upper  part  of  the  north  aisle  is  Qtted  up  fir  divine  service. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are  a  Calholie  chapel,  erected 
by  Sir  John  I^wson,  Bart.,  in  1811;  an  Independent 
ciia|)el ;  and  a  Wesley  an  chapel. 

Richmond  free  grammar- school  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  tho  burgesses,  and  inoorporatci  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  which  Act  it  was  called  'The  fieo  grammar- school 
of  tho  bur^csKCd  of  the  borough  or  towntf  Riehmond,in  the 
county  of  York,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  boys 
and  youths  in  grammar.*  The  four  kuliffs  were  to  be  the 
governors  of  the  pobscssions  of  the  sehooL  Tlie  property 
now  produces  a  yearly  income  of  337/.  7«.  4d.  All  natives  and 
the  sons  of  burgesses  and  other  penons  residing  within  the 
borough  are  entitled  to  admission  as  free  scholars  by  the  pay- 
ment of  seven  shillings  a  year  for  (1*0,  candles,  and  cleaning. 
The  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  is  also  paid  for. 

The  Corporation  School  is  endowed  with  an  annuity  of  50/. 
from  the  borough  funds  and  charities,  for  which  flfly  scholars 
are  taught.  Tho  National  School  contains  about  one  hundred 
lioyrt  and  eighty  girls.  There  are  also  an  infant-oehool,  a 
m«ichanics*  library,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  newt-room. 

There  arc  charities  at  Richmond  for  poor  tradesmen  and 
widows,  for  the  distribution  of  ooals,  br«ad,  and  medicines, 
niid  various  bmall  beciucbts  for  education  and  apprentice 
feeA.    (Clarkson*s  Riekmrmi ;  and  Allen's  Yorktnire,) 

RICHMOND.    [SuRiiiY.] 

RICHMOND.    [VmoiNiA.] 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH,  commonly 
called  Jean  Paul,  was  born  on  the  91st  of  March,  1763, 
at  Wnnsiedel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batreutb,  where 
his  father  held  the  office  of  tertius  or  under-schoolmaster 
and  organist.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  be  was 
made  jMistor  of  the  village  of  Jodiz,  whence  be  was  trans- 
ferred to  Schwarxenbacb  on  the  Saale.  Owing  to  the  fery 
limited  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  want 
of  a  good  schoolmaster,  the  boy  had  hitlierio  been  educated 
aii'l  taught  at  home  by  his  father.  At  Schwarzenbach  bow 
ever  he  was  sent  to  scIkmI,  and  continued  the  study  of  Latin 
iind  Greek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches  of 
Umrning  were  added.  His  slay  at  this  school  was  short,  and 
he  wa.s  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  where  he  continued 
hid  studies  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  tlie  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  and 
left  his  family  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  young 
scholar  liowevcr  was  in  some  degree  supported  by  his  grano- 
father  on  his  mot hor*s  side.  In  1781  he  went  to  the  uni 
versity  of  I^cipzig,  for  his  family  wished  that  he  should  fol 
low  the  example  of  his  fatlier  and  study  theology.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  some  support  from  the  university,  but  he 
found  the  difficulties  greater  than  be  had  anticipated ;  and 
he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He  had  to 
contend  with  extreme  want,  and  was  sometimes  even  unable 
to  (lb lain  neces!>ary  food  and  clodiing.  The  circumstances 
of  his  mother  likewise  grew  worse,  and  she  was  unable  to 
supply  him  with  any  money.  Notwithstanding  this  pain- 
ful situation,  he  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained 
rhecrful.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Leipzig  he  had  given  up 
the  study  of  theology,  which  he  found  dl-suited  to  bis  taste, 
an>l  now  seeing  no  other  |»ossibtlity  of  satisfying  his  most 
urgent  wants,  he  wrote  a  Ixiok  called  '  (frihiliindische 
l'iui-e&»e.'  'J  vuls.,  Beilin,  1783.  The  pittance  which  ho 
received  for  his  work,  small  as  it  was,  determined  bim 
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henceforth  to  try  to  support  bimielf  bjr  writing.  A  iceond 
book,  *  Auswahl  aus  des  Teufels  Papicren,*  was  soon  written, 
but  no  publisher  could  be  found,  as  his  first  work  hod  n4»t 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  After  manv  di»appoint- 
ments,  he  quitted  Leipzig  in  1 785,  and  went  to  Uof  to  lesido 
with  his  mother,  who  with  her  family  inhabited  a  house 
containing  one  apartment.  All  that  he  possessed  was  a 
number  of  MSS.  containing  extracts  from  the  various  works 
which  he  had  read.  At  Uof  his  poverty  rather  increaseil 
than  diminished,  but  the  unconquerable  \igour  of  his  mind 
and  the  benevolence  of  a  few  friends  kept  him  up.  He 
engaged  himself  as  a  tutor  in  a  family,  and  in  17b8  ne  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  publisher  for  his  *  Auswahl  aus  des  Teu- 
feU  Papieren.*  The  little  income  which  he  thus  gained  was 
however  not  sufficient  to  support  him  and  bis  umily.  In 
1 793  several  families  of  Schwarzenbach  united  to  invite  him 
to  come  ond  undertake  the  education  of  their  children,  an 
ofler  which  he  gladly  accepted.  Here  he  tried  and  develo|»ed 
the  principles  of  education  which  be  afterwards  (Ibu  7)  pub- 
lished in  his  '  Lsvano.*  His  circumstances  now  began  to 
improve,  especially  after  1793,  when,  through  tlie  mediation 
of  a  friend,  no  lound  a  publisher  for  a  new  work  rallei  1  '  Die 
Unsichtbare  Ljge,*  *i  vols..  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  brought  the  author  into  notice. 
A  fair  prospect  of  success  as  a  writer  being  thus  opened  to 
him.  he  left  Schwarzenbaoh  (1794)  and  returned  to  Hof, 
where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  wrote  some  uf  his 
most  admired  works:  *  Hesperus,*  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794; 
'  Quintus  Fixlein.*  Baireuth,  1796  (this  work  was  the  first 
which  appeared  under  his  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding 
ones  l»e  had  only  called  himself  Jean  Paul) ;  *  Biographiftcbo 
Belusligungen  unter  der  Gehirnechale  einer  Riesin,'  Ber- 
lin, 1796;  *  Siebenkssis,  odor  Blumen-Frucht-und  Doriien- 
stiicken,*  &c.,  4  vols.,  Berhn,  1796-97,  and  *  Der  J  ubelsenoir,' 
ibid.,  1 797.  In  this  year  his  mother  died,  after  having  for 
a  short  time  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  son  appre 
ciated.  and  Jean  Paul  now  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  name  was 
now  ikvourably  known,  and  the  most  distuiguifthed  among 
bis  countrymen,  such  as  Gleim,  Herder,  Schiller,  VTielaiid, 
and  others,  esteemed  the  man  no  Icm  than  his  works.  In 
1 798,  in  which  year  his  work  called  '  Das  Campancrtbal, 
Oder  die  Unstcrblichkeit  der  Seele,*  was  published  at 
Erftirt,  he  was  induced  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more 
than  any  other  of  his  friends,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Wei- 
mar. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  become  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  who  afterwards  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  councillor  of  Legation  (Legations- 
rath).  In  IbOl  he  married  Charlotte  Maier,  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Berlin.  He  first  settled  at 
Meiningen,  which  in  1&03  he  exclianged  for  Coburg;  but 
after  a  short  atay  in  this  town  he  took  up  bis  permanent 
residence  at  Baireuth.  During  this  period  of  wandering  be 
wrote  '  Briefe  und  Be^'orste bender  Lebenslauf,*  Gera,  1799; 
'  Titan,'  4  \ols.,  Berlin,  1800-3 ;  '  Die  Flege\jahre,'  4  \q\u 
Tiibingen,  1&04-5. 

At  Baireuth  he  enioyed  the  well  deserved  fruits  of  bis 
mdefatigable  zeal— the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  best  among  hit  countrymen.  In  lttU9  the 
Prince  Primate,  Carl  von  Dalberg,  granted  him  a  pension  uf 
1000  florins  pur  annum.  In  lbl5  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  secular  sovereignty  of  Regensburg,  Aschafienburg. 
Frankfurt,  Witzlar,  &c.,  which  he  had  befiiie  possessed, 
together  with  his  archbishopric  and  primacy  of  Reieens- 
buric.  but  tho  pension  was  continued  by  Maximilian,  aiug 
of  Bavaria.  In  1817  ihe  universitv  of  Heidelberg  honoured 
Jean  Paul  with  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
three  years  afterwards  be  was  elected  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich.  From  the  lime  uf 
his  settlement  at  Baireuth.  Jean  Paul  pursued  his  literary 
occupations  as  zealously  as  ever,  and  only  now  and  tlieo 
mode  either  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
or  short  journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dres- 
den. Among  the  works  which  belong  to  this  last  and 
happiest  period  of  his  life,  we  shall  only  mention  *  Vorschule 
der  Aesthetik,*  3  vols.,  Hamburg.  1  b04 ;  *  Katzenbergers 
Badereise,*  2  voU^  Heidelberg,  lb09;  *  Des  Feldprediger 
Schmelzle  Raise  noch  FliUz,'  Tiibingen,  1809  ;  *  Der 
Komet,  oder  Nicolaus  Mark^raf.* 3  vols.,  Berlin,  1820-22. 

During  the  last  years  of  hu  life  he  was  attacked  by  a  com- 
plaint in  the  eyes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  l&JJ 
terminated  in  complete  blindness.  11  is  phvbical  ptjwcrs  alM> 
began  to  decline,  and  be  died  on  tho  Nth  of  No\eii4Mr. 
lo2i.    Somo  time  before  his  death  be  bad  luade  pce|«r»- 
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Honi  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  This  plan  was 
executed  by  his  friend  Dr.  Otto,  who  edited  the  works  of 
Jean  Paul  in  60  small  8to.  volumes,  Berlin,  1826-28. 
Another  edition  in  4  toIs.,  imp.  8vo.,  appeared  at  Paris, 
1836-38,  which  is  disfigured  by  numerous  typographical 
errors. 

Whether  we  consider  Jean  Paul  as  a  man  or  as  an 
author,  he  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  that 
Germany  has  ever  produced.    He  was  simple-hearted  as  a 
child,  and  his  kindness;  benevolence,  and  purity  of  conduct 
Tere  unparalleled ;  yet  with  all  this  he  haa  courage  enough 
to  slrup^le  fearlessly  with  a  world  of  adversity,  without 
liaing  one  particle  of  his  cheerful  and  humorous  temper. 
His  works,  which  are  all  written  in  prosts  and  most  of  which 
may  be  called  humorous  novels,  evince  the  deepest  and  most 
intense  feeling,  a  most  profound   knowledge  of  human 
ntture,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
department  of  science.    His  earliest  writings  are  sometimes 
of  &  satirical  nature,  and  show  that  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  height  of  pure  humour  which  appears  in  his  later  works. 
Some  of  his  works,  such  as  the  '  Levana*  and  '  Vorschulo 
der  Aesthetik/  are  not  novels,  but  philosophical  discussions 
full  of  profound  thonght ;  but  even  here  his  humour  some- 
times gushes  forth  and  enlivens  the  abstruseness  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry.    Notwithstanding  these  great  qualities  of 
Jean  Paul,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  prevent  his 
writings  firom  being  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be.    His 
Idas  and  conceptions  are  too  profound  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  many,  and  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  language  which  presents  considerable  difficulties 
eren  to  a  German.    His  sudden  transitions,  his  associations 
of  ideas,  the  frequent  distortions  of  his  sentences,  in  which 
pirentbcsit  is  put  into  parenthesis,  cause  such  difficulties  to 
(he  ordinary  r^uier,  as  will  at  first  deter  him  from  under- 
taking the  task  of  searchini;  for  the  sterlingr  matter  which 
is  oQiieealed  under  tuch  a  disguise.    Jean  Paul  moreover 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  stoek  of  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  bis  works  abound  in  allusions  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  made  such  sabjects  their 
ttudr.    The  number  of  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Jean  ^ul   is,  even  in  Germany,  comparatively  few; 
but  these  few  are  the  best  and  most  enli<^btened  of  the 
nation,  and  the  power  which  his  works  exercise  over  them 
is  greater  than   that  of  any  other  writer.      The  time 
when  Jean  Paul  shall  be  fully  appreciated  is  yet  to  come. 
The  best  key  to  his  writings  is  a  work  called  '  Wahrheit 
aos  Jean  Paul's  Lebcn,*  in  1  vols.,  Broslau,  1826-33,  which 
vu  commenced  by  Jean  Paul  himself,  and  after  his  death 
continued  and  completed  by  Dr.  Otto.    Another  very  use- 
ful work  in  this  respect  is,  R.  O.  Spazier,   *  Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter,  ein  biographischer  Commentar  zu  soinen 
Werken,*  5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1833;  H.  Doring's  '  Leben  und 
Chanieteristik  Richters^^in  2  vols.,  Gotha,  1826,  is  a  very 
indifferent  work. 

English  translations  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  extracts 
from  the  larger  works  of  Jean  Paul  have  appeared  in  various 
magazlnea.  But  the  choicest  specimens,  which  are  also 
most  Ikithfully  translated — are  those  given  in  German  Ro- 
mojice,  by  T.  Carlylo,  who  has  also  written  some  excellent 
Ciksays  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Jean  Paul.  (See  Carlyle*s 
MiteeUanieM,  voL  i.,  p.  1-31 ;   vol.  ii.,  p.  295-377;  oom'p.  p. 

RTCI'NULA.  [ErrroMOSTOMATA,  vol.  ix.,  p.  437.] 
RPCINUS,  the  name  of  an  apetalous  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacece.  This  word 
b  derived  from  ricinu9,  the  Latin  name  for  a  species  of  in- 
sect which  the  fruit  of  this  plant  was  supposed  tn  resemble. 
(Plin.,  Nat,  Hist.,  xv.  7.)  Tlie  common  name  of  Ricinus  is 
Mma  Christi,  a  name  applied  to  these  plants  by  Brunfuls, 
Mattbiolus,  and  other  older  botanists,  on  account  of  the  form 
af  its  elegant  lobate  leaves.  It  was  originally  a  native  of  Asia, 
but  is  now  naturalized  in  Africa,  America,  and  the  south  of 
Snrope.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are : — Flowers  monoD- 
eioos;  c:alyx  3-5'parted,  valvate ;  no  petals ;  filaments  nume- 
nws,  polyadelphous ;  style  short ;  stigmas  three,  bipartite, 
ftatbery ;  ovary  globose,  three-celled,  with  an  ovule  in  each 
cell;  fruit  capsular,  tricoccous;  leaves  alternate,  stipulate, 
palmate,  glands  at  apex  of  petiole;  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles ;  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  becoming  arborescent  Of 
!fais  genus  the  Rieinug  communis^  common  Palma  Christi, 
ubest  known  as  producing  the  castor-oil.  It  has  peltato 
palmate  Jeavet,  with  lanceolated  serrated  lobes ;  an  her- 
baremiB  gilaucous  stem,  of  a  purpliah-rcd  colour  ^upwards,  , 


and  flowers  in  long  green  and  glaucous  spikes  springing 
from  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  the  males  from  the  low^ 
part  of  the  spike,  the  females  from  the  upper.  The  capsulei 
are  prickly.  It  \-aries  in  size ;  in  Britain  it  is  seen  seldom 
moi-e  than  three  or  four  feet  in  lieight,  but  in  India  it  is  a 
tree ;  atid  Clubius  mentions  it  as  measuring  from  two  to 
four  feet  round  its  stem  in  Spain.  Lindley  refers  several 
species  distinguished  by  Willdenow  to  this  form,  viz.  H. 
viHdis,  R.  a/ncanut,  A  lividus,  and  E.  inemuM.  {Flora 
Meilica,  p  183.) 

R.  comrnunis  will  grow  freely  in  this  country,  and  when 
sown  in  pots  or  hotbeds  early  in  the  season,  and  trans- 
planted in  spring,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  border  annuaL 
RI'CINUS  COMMU'NIS.  the  castor-oil  plant,  known 
fi  )m  very  anient  times  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  also  to 
the  Greeks.  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  94),  the  Egyptians 
called  the  oil  if  the  sillicyprion  (aiXKiKvwpiov)  by  the  name 
Kiki  (ki«).     The  Greeks  also  called  it  CroioH  (icpdrwy),  a 
name  bestowed  by  modern  botanists  on  a  closely  allied 
genus  of  eupho-biaceous  pbnU,  one  species  of  which  yields 
the  purgali^-e  oil  designated  Croton  oil,  or  Oleum  Tigliu 
[Croton.]  The  native  country  of  the  Ricinus  communis  is 
unknown,  thougi  it  is  conjectured  to  be  originally  from  Bar- 
bary.     Like  all  plants  which  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
numerous  varielits  of  it  are  met  with,  differing  not  only  in 
colour  and  the  peculiar  pruinose  condition  of  the  stem,  but 
in  stature  and  duration.    In  warm  countries  it  is  ligneous 
and  perennial ;  in  cold,  annual  and  herbaceous.    The  entire 
plant  is  possessed  oi  active  properties,  but  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds  is  only  employed  in  Europe :  the  antientt 
administered  the  se^ds  entire,  but  their  variable  action, 
occasionally  even  producing  fatal  effects,  led  to  their  disuse, 
and  the  oil  is  of  comparativelv  recent  introduction.    The 
st^s,  of  which  three  are  found  in  each  capsule,  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  bean,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  surface  smooth, 
shining,  and  beautifully  marbled.      They  were  formerly 
known  in  the  shops  as  seminaRicini,oiCataputiae  majmit. 
The  skin  consisto  of  three  tunics— 1st,  an  outer  brittle  pel- 
licle ;  2nd,  a  hard  testa  GODsi»ting  of  two  dissimilar  layers, 
the  external  thick,  dark  brown,  formed  of  transverse  radi- 
ating cells ;  the  internal  thianer,  paler,  and  formed  of  ver- 
tical cells ;  3rd,  a  membrane  investing  the  nucleus  or  kernel. 
*  The  nucleus  consists  of  oily  albumen,  and  an  embrvo,  the 
cotyledons  of  which  are  membranous  or  foliaceous.*    The 
outer  shell  is  devoid  of  taste ;  in  the  inner  coat  the  acrimony 
or  active  principle  resides,  according  to  Dierbaoh;  while 
others  assert  the  embryo  to  be  the  teat  of  the  purgative  prin- 
ciple; and  even  Humboldt  and  Bancroft  state  that  if  this 
part  be  excised,  the  seeds  may  bo  eaten  with  impunity,  or 
the  oil  thereafter  expressed  is  as  mild  as  olive-oil.  The  same 
statement  lias  been  made  respecting  the  Jatropha  Curcas, 
or  pwrging-nut  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    (See  Bennet,  in 
Medical  Gazette^  vol.  ix.,  p.  7.)    But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  as  has  been  proved  by  Merat  and  De  Lens  (Diction- 
noire  dei  Sciences  Medicalet,  t.  xlix.)  and  Bennet  {L  c.) ; 
who  have  shown  that  the  active  principle  is  diffused  through 
the  entire  substance  of  the  kernel,  though  it  probably  exists 
in  greater  intensity  in  the  embryo.     Various  procedures 
have  been  adopted  to  extract  the  oil,  and  these  have  much 
intiuence  on  its  qualities  in  respect  of  colour,  acridity,  and 
freedom  from  rancidity :  there  are  also  effects  which  result 
from  the  greater  or  less  maturity  of  the  seeds,  the  pecu- 
liar variety  of  the  plant  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
tamcd,  and  the  occasionally  accidental,  but  more  frequently 
intentional  admixture  of  other  seeds,  before  the  different 
processes  of  extraction  have  been  begun.   Both  in  India  and 
America,  whence  the  first  supplies  were  brought,  much  heat 
was  employed,  and  during  the  application  of  this  agent  a 
volatile  principle  was  cither  liberated,  or  more  probably 
formed,  which  was  so  irritating  as  to  require  the  workmen 
to  protect  their  faces  by  masks.    Even  in  the  present  day 
some  heat  is  used  to  obtain  what  is  termed  the  cold  drawn 
castor-oil,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  should  always  bo 
avoided. 

According  to  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  (Materia  Indica,  vol 
i.,  p.  256),  the  following  is  tlie  plan  pursued  in  the  East 
Indies: — *  Take  five  seers  of  the  small  castor-oil  nuts,  and 
soak  them  for  one  night  in  cold  water;  next  morning  strain 
this  water  off  and  throw  it  away,  and  put  the  nuts  into  a 
second  (quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  two 
hours:  after  which  strain  the  water  off  and  throw  it  away, 
as  in  the  first  instance:  the  nuts  then  are  to  be  dried  in  the 
sun  on  a  mat  fur  three  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  tlu^ 
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■rt  to  be  wall  braiud  ih  a  nortw:  tdd  to  the  nutl  tbui 
bruised  ten  ncatunt  of  water,  tnd  set  the  whole  on  the  Are 
to  boil,  taking  care  to  keep  oontinnally  atirring  the  content! 
•ftbe  pot  until  all  the  oil  appean  at  the  top,  when  it  is  to 
be  carefully  straine<l  off  and  bottled  for  uio.  The  quaniity 
of  nuts  mentioned  in  this  formula  ought  to  yield  ab-iut  one 
huart  bottle  of  oil/  The  processes  used  in  tlit  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  ore  both  objectionallc,  from 
employing  not  only  heat  but  water,  which  last  pramotes  the 
rancidity  of  the  oil.  The  anrid  property  and  lh«  rancidity 
•re  owing  to  different  causes,  the  former  being  always  in 

E portion  to  the  fireshness  of  the  oil,  the  Utter  to  the  im- 
feetion  of  the  means  tt»cd  in  extracting  it,  tr  to  its  age. 
i  ulan  adonte<l  in  Franco  is  the  best ;  it  is  0  follows:— 
The  ire»h  scedn  are  bruised,  and  then  put  int«  a  cold  press 
<some  per^ons  impropcrlv  heat  the  plates  of  tht  press).  The 
oil  expressed  is  allowect  to  stand  some  time  Co  permit  the 
albumeui  mucilage,  and  othor  matters  to  KibAide,  or  it  is 
filtered  to  separate  ihem  more  rapidly.  {Jfarnal  de  Phar- 
made,  torn,  v.,  pp.  207,  5UG  )  The  produce  s  equal  to  about 
a  third  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  the  uil  posscsies  all  its 
natural  qualities.  The  American  nrocc«  yields  only  25 
per  rent,  of  oil.  In  the  Kronch  West  Mian  Islands,  a 
peculiar  variety  of  Ricinos,  calUsd  R.  rubtr,  more  active,  is 
used,  which  yields  an  oil  called  earapai,  or  karahai,  but 
this  is  violent  and  unpleasant,  and  must  not  bo  eonfounded 
with  or  substituted  for  the  fine  oil  procured  in  France.  Both 
the  French  and  Italian  oils  are  much  weaker  than  oil  pro- 
eiired  flrom  tropical  countries.  Another  mwlc  of  obtaining 
the  oil  is  to  macerate  the  bruised  seeds  in  cold  alcohol,  by 
which  six  ounces  of  oil  are  procursil  from  every  pound  of 
seeds.  {Journal  de  Pharmaeie,  viii.,475.)  The  cxpenie  of 
thin  process  i^  the  objection  to  its  general  employment. 

Oil  of  good  quality  is  a  thiekish  flnid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow 
mlourdhe  best  now  almost  limpid),  with  a  slightly  nauseous 
odour,  ind  an  oily  taste,  mild  at  flrst,  but  causing  a  feeling 
In  the  baok  of  the  throat  whkh  Ai  more  or  less  inten*=e  in 
proportion  lo  the  fVeshness  of  the  speciinen.  Old  or  badly 
prepared  oil  is  raneid  and  disagfoeable.  The  speeiflo  gravity 
k  at  59*  Fahr.,  0*969,  aeoording  to  Saussare,  but  aeoordirig 
to  Crei^  It  is  only  0  954. 

It  can  be  solidified  only  by  a  very  low  temperature.  It  is 
distinznished  among  Ixed'otls  by  its  complete  or  nearly 
eompiete  solubility  m  pure  sulphurie  0therand  in  aleohoi, 
fherehf  approaching  the  essential  oils  In  its  habitudct.  and 
its  easy  oombination  with  alkaline  leyi,  and  consequently  its 
ready  iaponiflcation,  two  properties  of  much  importance,  the 
one  furnishing  a  eonvebient  test  of  its  purity,  tho  other  faci- 
litating Its  administration  in  a  form  less  repulsive  thati  its 
ordinarv  state.  Its  very  moderate  price  (in  the  year  ending 
5th  of  January,  1841,  it  ranged,  according  to  quality,  from 
4d,  to  1 0il.  per  lb.)  renders  it  searcely  worth  adulterating, 
but  its  purttv  may  be  tested  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  aosolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  shoold  he  entirely 
ilissolverl ;  tho  adulterating  oil.  If  there  be  any,  will  remain 
undissolved    Its  ultimate  composition  seeriis  to  be— 

ffnatfoN.  Vn. 

Carbon  •         74*178  74*00 

Hydrogen      .         11-034  10*  .i9 

Oxvgen  .  14*78R  13"7I 


{Tasteloss  resin  and  ex 
a.  Bccd-eo Jp^-'J-^         ; 

( iJ^^neous  fibre 

I  Fatty  oil 
Caseum  (albumen) 
Ltgncuiu  fibru,  with 
starcht  &r. 
Loss  (moisture)  • 


1*91 
l-'JI 
2U'U'J 
4619 
S'40 
U*50 
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It  thus  appears  to  bo  one  of  the  roosi  highly  oxygenated 
oils  or  fats,  notwithstanding  which,  on  exposure  lu  the  air,  it 
very  readily  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  quickly  becomes 
rancid;  it  is  however  slow  of  drying.  Il  'n  htated  to  consist 
of  boveral  proximate  principles,  but  wlict her  these  are  eduets 
or  produets  is  uncertain.  Bussy  and  ]..ecanu,  who  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject  {Journal  de  Ptuirmacie,  xiii. 
57)  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  which  is  the  most  probable. 
*Tliis  oil.'  they  stale,  *  cannot  he  nigarded  as  a  biniple  im- 
mediate principle,  but  as  a  comfound organic  ftroduci  re- 
sulting from  the  niixtureofatlca»ttwodifu*icnt»ubitances.* 
The  other  view  is  tluit  it  is  a  compound  of  three  /u//v  acids 
saturated  by  glycerin^  for  in  the  process  of  saponiucation 
lUU  parts  of  eobtor-oil  yielded  — 

1.  Fatty  arids  (via.  ricinic,  elatodie,  and 

margaritic  acids)       .  •  94 

Uiyeerm  ...  8 
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Hie  only  analysis  of  the  seeds  is  that  of  Geiger  {Hand' 
bsneh  der  Pharmaci^^  \\,,  p.  1671)  * 


100*00 
For  further  details  respecting  the  chemistry  of  castor-oil 
see  Pereira's  Mat,  M§d^  ii.,  p.  770. 

Castor  oil  is  a  mild  aperient  or  laxative  when  pure,  o])e- 
rating  without  griping  or  other  inoonvenienre,  and  cum- 
monly  very  soon  after  its  administration.  It  is  the  most 
proper  laxative  for  infants,  and  in  manv  inllanimatury  states 
of  the  abflomen  or  of  tho  kidneys  blailder,  &c.  It  ii  aUo 
one  of  the  best  purgatives  in  rheumatism, especially  in  lum- 
bago, and  one  of  the  best  means  of  relieving  habitual  con- 
stipation, as,  unlike  other  purgatives,  the  dose  may  be  sue- 
oesaively  reduceil  without  its  power  being  impaired.  It  U 
alio  a  most  eligible  medicine  in  piles  or  other  affect  ioni  of 
the  rectum.  Alone  or  with  turpentine  it  is  a  very  efficacious 
means  of  expelling  worms.  The  chief  ob«tacle  to  its  exten- 
sive use  is  the  repulsive  taste  which  it  often  possesses.  Many 
expedients  have  Ivecn  adopted  to  remove  or  le»ien  thin;  but 
no  artifice  can  make  bid  or  old  oil  good  or  palatable.  Rancic 
oil  may  be  purified  by  calcined  magnesia;  but  the  careful 
exclu>iou  of  the  air,  which  prevents  the  rancidity  occurring, 
is  preferable  to  any  process  for  removing  it  when  it  has 
aflfocictl  the  oil.  Mixing  the  oil,  immediately  before  swal- 
lowing it,  with  milk,  coffee,  or  broth,  is  sometimes  a  sne- 
eessful  means  of  escaping  the  unpleabantnesa.  Bimndy  and 
gin  are  improper  in  many  cases,  owing  to  their  heating  pro- 
perties. 8ynip  of  orange  and  lemon  are  beneficial  adjuncts, 
es|iecially  if  a  portion  of  llie  orange-peel  bo  masticated  im- 
mediately after  swallowing  tlie  mixtura.  An  emulsion  with 
folk  of  egg  b  sometimes  acceptable,  if  made  immediately 
before  it  is  administered.  Bf  fkr  the  best  plan  however  is 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tendeiiev  to  combine  with  alkaliP. 
and  so  form  a  soapv  emulsion,  which  does  not  destroy  tlic 
pttrgati%-e  power,  while  it  completely  alters  the  appearance, 
and  pa*ventt  any  one  recognising  the  oily  object  of  his 
aversion.  To  effect  this  liowever  requires  care  and  skill, 
especially  u  a  variable  quantity  of  alkaline  ley  is  needed, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  oil,  very  old  oil  requiring  m<»re 
ley  than  fresh  oil.  In  general  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
of  pure  lk|Uor  potassiD  wilt  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  to 
which  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  one  drachm  of  spnit 
of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  are  to  be  added. 

1.  Quantity  of  castor-oil  on  which  duty  was  paid  for  home 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  the  average 
annual  conaumption  in  each  of  the  following  periods  of  ti\e 
years  each,  with  the  net  revenue  annually  received  in  each 
period' — 

Avtraji*  Annual 

Periods  of  Fire  Yrarc.  Ilnmp  ConinmiiUon. 

1620-4  l7U,820lbs. 

1S2j-9  2^l,(f.l 

IS.IO^  4ty.5-ll 

I'^.li-O  7t>S,(i05 

2.  Rateo  of  duly  :— 

nritiili  f'ouettk'na.     |iAny's'l>rtitui '!•••.      Ft<t' l;rn  ruiinir>i 
■       rf.  i.     rf  I.     H. 

Ifi'lU'A         i     .3  per  lb.         1     3  jxrr  lb.         I     3  i:cr  lb. 
IVii  06..  09..  10.. 

lf>2S  03..  03..  10.. 

IHt3  2    fipercwt.      2    Opercwt.      10.. 

lS36lAiig.)l     3      ..  13..  1      :i|»crcirL 

The  distinction  formerly  made  in  tho  rate  of  duty  between 
rasior-oil  from  British  pos>esstnns  and  foreign  aui  nines  wj) 

3 uite  unnecessary,  as  nine-teiiths  of  tlie  quantity  on  wbirh 
uty  is  paid  eomes  from  countries  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  territories,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  tenth  is  from  the  Brttiih  \\\*fX  'indies.  About 
one- fourth  of  the  quantity  imported  it  re  exported.  In 
1837-8-9  the  importations  averaged  annually  UU6,72G  llu., 
and  the  homo  consumption  6m6,765  lbs. 

Castor-oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  Bast,  France,  Italv, 
and  elsewhere,  for  burning. 


Net  Kc«rfii«. 

£iu,rij^ 

r.fi7H 

2,4:».i 
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RICKETS,  or  Rachitis  (from  p&xH^f  the  spine),  if^  a  dis- 

Lse  in  which  the  bones  being  of  unnatural  softness, 
tome  of  thetn  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent parts  of  the  body.  Bones  affect^  with  nckets  pre- 
sent such  a  softness  of  texture  that  they  may  be  cut  with 
a  knife;  their  walls  are  remarkably  thin,  and  their  inte- 
rior, instead  of  being  filled  with  marrow  deposited  in  their 
bony  cells,  is  occupied  by  a  semi-fluid  jelly-like  substance 
of  a' reddish  colour,  which  fills  a  number  of  rounded  cavi- 
ties of  irregular  size.  The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in 
such  bones  is  reduced  to  considerably  less  than  its  natural 
proportion,  and  they  lose  much  of  their  normal  weight. 
All  the  bones  may  he  thus  affected,  but  it  is  only  those 
which  have  to  bear  the  wei|;ht  of  the  body  that  give  evi- 
dence of  it  by  bendinff;  the  arms,  for  example,  never 
change  their  form,  but  Ibe  thighs  and  legs  become  arched 
forwards  under  the  weight  of  the  trunk  ;  the  spine  assumes 
a  vmrietj  of  curves  from  the  pressure  of  the  head ;  the 
breast-bone  beeomes  prominent,  and  the  ribs  flattened;  the 
bauncb-bones  grow  Outwards,  and  the  pelvis  is  sometimes 
seriously  deformed  by  an  approximation  of  its  anterior  and 
posteriol' boundaries. 

Riekeli,  as  far  as  the  softness  of  thp  bones  is  concerned, 
eannol  be r^arded  aa  a  daneerous  disease;  fur  this  condi- 
tion  iageneMly  recovered  from,  though  not  without  de* 
fbrBiCy  e€  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs.  But  the  disease  of 
the  bones  is  commonly  only  a  part  of  a  general  state  of  dis- 
ease affecting  many  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  ipuscles 
ars  alwavs  pale  and  weak,  and  tbpre  are  all  the  signs  of 
genera]  dsbility ;  and  besides  these,  the  brain  and  the  organs 
eoDtained  in  the  qhest  and  abdomen  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
nWett  and  lieoome  the  seat  of  fatal  diseases,  such  as  hydro- 
cephalus, phthisis,  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  &c. 

In  all  these  respects  there  is  much  resemhlaiice  between 
rieketa  and  scrofUla ;  each  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
genen\  disease  than  as  a  tlisorder  of  any  particular  organ 
or  systenfi  of  organs.  1*he  similarity  extends  to  the  remedies 
beneflciiil  to  each,  which  consist  mainly  of  such  means  as 
will  beat  amend  the  original  weakness  of  the  constitution, 
iiiclu4inff  a  good  and  carefully  regulated  diet,  pure  air, 
warm  cfitbing,  bathing,  and  as  ranch  of  active  exercise  as 
ean  be  borne  without  fatigue.  To  these  it  is  not  essential 
in  all  cases  that  medicines  should  be  added :  where  any  are 
nfffmry,  they  are  usually  mild  aperients  and  tonics,  espe- 
cially tbiose  of  the  latter  class  which  contain  iron. 

mien  rickets  affects  only  or  chiefly  the  bones,  an  atten- 
tion  to  the  means  just  mentioned  will,  with  advancing  age, 
osnally  lead  to  a  termination  of  the  disease.  The  bones 
vill  gradually  become  hard  by  the  addition  of  their  natural 
qoantity  of  earthy  matter.  They  retain  indeed  the  curves 
which  they  acquired  in  their  condition  of  softness,  but  the 
want  of  strength  which  micht  result  from  this  change  of 
form  is  ooippensated  by  the  remarkable  thickness  and 
strength  which  they  acquire  in  the  concavities  of  the  curv^, 
apon  which  the  chief  stress  from  the  weight  of  the  body 
bUs. 

Young  persons  are  exclusively  subject  to  rickets.  It 
occurs  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  from  that 
time  to  puberty,  and  as  the  curvatures  begin  to  form  as 
soon  as  tfie  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  the  limbs 
by  assuming  the  erect  posture,  it  is  commonly  proiK>sed  to 
soppurt  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  by  irons. 
Such  measures  however  are,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
full  of  mischief;  if  they  can  ever  accomplish  their  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  head  and  trunk,  it  can  only  be  by 
preventing  entirely  that  active  use  of  the  limbs  which  is 
caiential  to  the  attainment  of  the  proper  hardness  of  the 
boaea.  It  is  constantly  observed  that  the  strenj2;th  and 
density  of  bo^cs  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  habitual  ex- 
ertion of  the  muscles  attached  to  them  ;  and  as  the  latter 
•re  made  inactive  by  irons,  the  application  of  any  such 
ttodea  of  restraint  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  those  affected 
with  rickela. 

When  children  first  begin  to  walk,  their  legs  not  unfre- 
9W&Uy  become  a  little  bent.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  that  are  large  and  have  heavy  bodies  to  bear ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  regarued  as  a  sign  of  rickets,  and  when 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  become  stronger,  and  the  bones  in 
their  natural  process  of  development  grow  harder,  the 
curvatures  will  gradually  disappear.  The  distinction  be- 
tween tliis  kind  of  bending  of  the  legs  and  that  dependent 
•a  ridMta  may  be  made  ny  the  condition  of  the  general 
MIth  in  each ;  in  tlie  former  it  is  unaffeoted  or  mav  even 


I  bo  more  than  usually  good,  in  the  latter  it  is  always  weak' 
and  disordered. 

RICKMANSWORTH.    [Hertfordshire.! 

RICOCHET,  a  word  expressing  the  act  of  rebcunding,  it 
applied  to  that  mode  of  firing  ordnance  in  which  (the  axis 
of  the  piece  being  parallel,  or  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to 
the  horizon)  the  shot  or  shell,  having  described  a  curve  in  the 
air,  descends  to  tlie  ground,  and,  after  striking  or  grating  it, 
ri>tes  upwards ;  when,  by  the  force  of  the  impulsion,  and  the 
power  of  gravity,  it  describes  a  second  curve  of  small  eleva* 
tion :  the  shot,  then  descending  as  before,  again  grates  the 
ground,  from  whence  it  experiences  a  second  reflectioti. 
This  effect  frequently  takes  place  several  times  before  the 
force  of  impulse  is  destroyed. 

Ricochet  hring  is  most  generally  employed  in  the  attack 
of  fortresses  in  order  to  enfilade  or  rake  the  faces  of  works, 
whose  fire  might  be  directed  upon  the  ground  on  which  the 
approaches  are  to  be  made :  for  that  purpose  a  battery  of  the 
besiegers  is  placed  with  its  front  perpendicular  to  the  pro- 
long^ direction  of  each  rampart  or  parapet,  and  three  or 
more  guns  are  laid  either  boritontaily  or  with  slight  ele- 
vations or  deproisions,  according  to  the  position  of  the  bat- 
tery, so  that  their  shot  may  pass  a  little  above  the  crest  of 
the  parapet  whidi  covers  the  line  to  be  enfiladed.  Tlie 
same  mode  of  firiag  is  also  occasionally  employe<l  by  the 
besieged  against  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  In  either  case 
the  intention  is  to  dismount  the  artillery  by  causing  the 
shot  or  shells  to  strike  it  obliquely  behind  the  parapet  or 
epaulement,  or  todtstrov  the  traverses  which  cover  it.  It 
is  also  used  to  conipd  the  troops  to  abandon  the  parapets, 
or  to  destroy  the  paMsades  of  the  covered*  way  or  ditches, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  e^i trance  into  a  work  when  an  assault 
is  to  be  made  by  main  ibrce. 

The  practice  of  firing  4-ricochet  was  first  tried  by  Vauban 
at  the  sieges  of  Philipsburg  and  Mannheim,  in  the  war  of 
1688;  and  in  a  letter  which  that  enjrineer  wrote  to  Louvais, 
he  states  that  at  the  former  place  it  had  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  dismount  jlx  or  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  oblige  the 
defenders  to  abandon  a  long  branch  of  a  hoinwork  and  a 
face  of  one  of  the  bastions  in  front  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  chief  attack  took  place.  The  success  of  ricochet  firing 
appears  to  have  been  still  greater  at  the  siege  of  Ath,  which 
was  conducted  by  Vauban  during  the  same  war. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  soon  after  the  in- 
vention of  this  method  of  firing,  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  trace  or  plan  of  fortifications,  though  attended 
with  many  and  ereat  advantages,  were  such  as  to  render 
the  works  more  liable  than  those  of  former  times  to  the 
destructive  action  of  the  ricochet.  The  great  saliency  then 
given  to  the  ravelins,  and  the  consequent  acuteness  of  the 
salient  angles,  allow  the  prolongations  of  tho  faces  to  be 
easily  observed  by  the  besiegers  while  at  a  distance  fiom  the 
work ;  and  thus  the  euns  in  the  rirochetting  batteries  are 
enabled  to  enfilade  the  faces  in  their  whole  length  with 
great  accuracy.  The  faces  of  the  bastions  were  also  length- 
ened about  the  same  time;  and  in  fortifications  con- 
structed on  the  inferior  polygons,  or  those  of  few  sides, 
there  is  a  like  facility  of  dismounting  the  artillery  on  tho^e 
fiices.  The  latter  evil  ceases  to  exist  when  the  works  are 
formed  on  the  superior  polygons,  because  the  prolongations 
of  the  faces  of  the  bastions  may  then  full  upon  the  interme- 
diate ravelins,  and  thus  be  invisible  to  tho  enemy;  but,  fur 
the  damage  to  which  the  lone  faces  of  the  ravelins  aro  ex- 
posed, no  other  remedy  can  bo  found  than  in  the  construc- 
tion of  traverses  or  blindages  on  the  terrepleins,  or  in  co- 
vering the  general  direction  of  the  faces  by  an  advanced 
portion  of  the  latter,  about  twenty  yards  long,  on  each  side 
of  the  salient  angle. 

The  French  engineers  divide  ricochet  firing  into  two 
kinds,  of  which  one  is  designated  ricochet  mou,  and  the 
other  ricochet  tendu  (short  and  long  ricochet) ;  the  former 
comprehending  all  elevations  of  the  piece,  firora  the  great- 
est which  the  charge  and  the  gun-carriage  will  permit,  to 
that  which  is  but  little  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  latter  term 
being  applied  to  all  other  cases,  down  to  that  in  which,  from 
the  height  of  the  battery,  the  gun  is  depressed  below  the 
horizontal  plane.  When  the  crest  of  the  parapet  which 
covers  the  rampart  or  the  ground  to  bo  ricochetted  is  above 
the  level  of  the  battery,  the  coincidence  of  that  crest  with  the 
vertex  of  the  trajectory  forms  the  inferior  limit  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  piece ;  for  if  the  shot  were  to  pass  closely  over 
that  crest  with  a  lower  elevation,  it  would  at  that  place  be 
in  the  ascending  branch  of  the  curve,  and  then  the  grotind 
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behind  tlio  covering  fiarapot  would  not,  to  a  considerable 
diitance  from  thence,  be  struck.  In  proportion  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  piece  is  increased  above  the  same  limit,  the  ver- 
tex of  the  trajector}'  is  nearer  to  the  battery,  and  thus  the 
shot  is  in  the  descending  branch  when  it  passes  over  the 
crest  of  the  work. 

When  the  parapet  over  which  the  shot  is  to  pass  has 
little  elevation  above  the  battery,  it  requires  considerable 


though  the  traverses  were  much  injured,  none  of  tht  mn 
protected  by  them  were  disabled. 

When  empbycd  ogainst  troops  in  the  field,  rieodiet  ii 
is  found  to  be  of  essential  service ;  for  the  shot  maki 
the  ground  eight  or  ten  grazes,  it  cannot  fail  at 
these  to  take  eflfect.     In  1757,  the  King  of  PruhMB  i 
several  six-inch  mortars  mounted  on  travelling  car 
aud  from  these  he  caused  shells  to  be  thrown  4-rioocii«« 
an  oblique  direction,  a^inst  the  enemy *s  line,  which  it 
mediately  put  in  great  disorder. 

Ricochet  firiui^,  when  first  employed  in  sieges,  fron 
defenders  not  bemg  prepared  with  means  to  diminiJii 
destructivo  effects,  produced  immediately  a  strong 
sion  of  its  power;  and  the  opinion  of  its  superiority  •« 
direct  mode  of  firing  has  continued  to  prevail  from  the  i 


charges  to  allow  the  vertex  of  the  trajectorv  to  coiacide  with 

the  crest ;  but  the  charges  diminish  rapidly  as  th<  height  of 

the  parapet  increases,  or  as  the  distance  of  the  btttery  frum 

thence  diminishes:  the  effect  of  this  is  to  produee  the  kind 

of  ricochet  first  mentioned  abuve,  for  the  angle  made  by  the 

descending  branch  with  «he  horizontal  ground  being  greater, 

the  rebounds  of  the  shot  are  more  numerous  yithin  a  given 

cxteut  of  Rroi^d,  and  between  the  successhc  grazes  the  !  of  Vauban  to  the  present  day,  though  the  aervice  of 

curves  are  higher  and  shorter.    In  this  case,  and  when  the  •  ]ery  is  now  so  precise,  that  when  the  guns  in  an  en 

descendini;  branch  passes  through  the  cres^  the  shot  fulls    work  can  be  seen,  they  can  be  as  readily  dismounted  b« 

almost  immediately  behind  the  parapet,  an4  nu  part  of  the    latter  mode  as  by  the  ricochet.    It  ought  also  to  be  r 

ground  to  be  ricochetted  is  free  from  its  action:  this  is  not    bered  that  before  the  latter  can  be  usefully  employiM, 

always  certain,  when  by  great  charges  oixl  low  elevations    parapets,  traverses,  or  blindages  which  cover  the  artdler 

the  second  kind  of  ricochet  is  used,  since  it  mav  happen    a  fortress  must  be  ruined  by  other  means;  and  it       t 

that  the  shot  will  pass  above  the  object!  which  it  shuuld  I  sonably  be  concluded  that  the  rapid  reduction,  or  mm 

strike  within  the   limits  of  the  ground.  ^  In^  the  modern  ■  protracted  defence  of  a  place,_will  always  be  owing  to  ■  jv- 

systcm 

works  wmcnaro  iiaoie  lo  me  ncocnci  u  aooui  luu  jfutusi     mg 

therefore  when  there  are  no  traverses  oi  the  teiTcplein,  and    gicjio.  [Siegi.I 

it  is  merely  retjuircd  to  strike  an  object  somewhere  between        RIDEAU  CANAL.    [Canada.] 

the  crest  of  the  covering  parapet  (supposed  to  be  about  8        RIDING.     [YoRKSHiuieJ 

feet  high)  and  the  further  extremity  cf  any  such  face,  the        RIDINGER,  JOHN  ELIAS.was  bom  in  1695,  at  € 

descending  branch  of  the  traiectory  will  make  with  the  no- ,  in  Suabia,  and  was   instructed  in  drawing  by  hb  flit) 

rizon  an  angle  of  about  one  det^rce,  ind  the  charge  and  cle-    who  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  pain 

vatiun  of  the  gun  should  be  determined   so  that  this  condi- •  by  Christopher  Rasch.      His  genius  led  him  to  ani 

tion   may  be  fulfilled.     From  ^hol  so  fired  a  traverse  near    painting.    *  He  was,*  says  Fuseli, '  one  of  the  greatest  w 

the  covering  ]mra|)et  would  entacly  protect  the  ground,    signers  of  animals  of  every  denomination  wbon  the  annal 

since  the  projectile  would  lodge  in  it,  and  do  no  harm  to  the    of  painting  can  produce.     If  he  has  been  excelled  by  Ru 

defenders ;  and  in  order  that  the  fire  of  shot  may  do  exccu- '  gendas  in   horses,  and   by  Rubens  perhaps  in    tlie  ii 

tion,  whether  made  in  that  manner  ur  with  an  increased    dignity  of  the  lion,  he  far  surpassed  them  and  the  n*i  w 

elevation  of  the  piece  so  as  to  produce  recochcts  it  is  neces-    his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  wide  extent  o 

aary  previously  to  destroy  the  traverse  bv  shells  fired  os  .  his  powers  over  every  species  of  brute  creation.*     Brj 

above  described.     For  such  a  purpose  General  Millar's    thinks   this  encomium  exa;;gerated  '  by  the    pardonalm 

8- inch  howitzera  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  most  ser- 1  partiality  of  his  countryman  and  biographer  M.  Fuseli '  (bu 


>m  of  fortification  the  greatest  length  of  the  faces  of    clicious  combination  of  the  different  modes  in  which, 

Ls  which  are  liable  to  the  ricochet  is  about  10()  yards;  '  ingto  the  circumstances,  artillery  can  be  used  dnriif  Ibe 


viceable  ;  and  if  the  large  shot  subsequently  fired  a  ricochet 
to  dismount  the  artillery  should  not  succeed  in  clearing  an 
enemy's  work  of  the  troops  who  defend  the   parapet,  sphe- 


*  y      "O  —  r  ' 

Fuseli  was  a  Swiss,  not  a  German).     His  biographer  in  i 
'Conversations  Lexicon*  says,  *No  pointer  ever  represenkvi 
with  such  truth  the  characters  of  wild  animals.    His 


rioal  case  shot  fired   from    24-poundcr    guns    might   be    lineations  of  them  are,  as  it  were,  their  natural   hislufj 
advantageously  employed.     One  gun  in  a  ricochet  battery    They  take  the  spectator  into  the  recessea  of  the  forest 
should  be  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  the  [  amidst  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts,  whose  igu 
parapet  on  the  face  to  be  enfiladed,  in  order  that  its  shot 
may  graze,  with  the  long  ricochet,  the  interior  slope  of  such 
parapet 

Experiments  in  ricochet  firing  wcro  carried  on  at  Wool* 
wich,  in  the  months  of  Juno  and  October,  1821,  when  a 
work  100  yards  long,  and  resembling  the  face  of  a  bastion 
or  ravelin,  was  enfiladed  in  that  manner  with  iron  and  brass 
ordnance  of  different  natures  ;  the  covering  face  was  ei<;ht 
feet  high,  and  its  crest  was  nearly  on  a  lc\'el  with  the  axes 
of  the  guns  in  the  battery.  The  results  were,  that  with  a 
ran);e  equal  to  400  yards,  and  a  charge  of  powder  equal 
to  I'l  of  the  weight  of  the  shot,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  rounds  took  effect;  at  GOO  yards,  with  charges 

varying  from  j^  to  A  of  the  weight,  from  one-third  to  oiic-  I  chase   by  dogs,  twenty-eight  plates;    Paradise,  in  tweiv 
half  took  effect;  and  at  800  yards,  with  charges  from  J,  to  Vj,  ""'  —  " 

between  ono-thiid  and  two-thirds  took  effect.  It  was  con* 
eluded  tlierefore  that  ricochet  batterifis  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  a  distance  varying  from  400  lo  600  yards  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  lino  of  rampart  to  be  enfiladed ;  for  be- 


dens,  and  mode  of  life  are  represented  by  him  with  theac 
curacy  of  a  naturalist.    His  landscape.n  are  always  suited  i 
the  animals.     He  was  less  happy  in  the  representation  a 
the    human   figure,  and    of  tame  animals,  for    instiM 
horses.     His  paintings  are  rare,  for  he  painted  but  littk 
his  time  being  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  his  nun 
drawings,    which   are  executed  with   great   arcurac) 
taste.      The  largest   and   most   choice  collection  of  ki 
(about  1400)  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wcigel  at  Li 
His  copper-plates  or  etchings  are  vcr}'  numerous,  of  «« 
the  following  are  considere(l  as  the  bcht: — eight  platet 
wild  animals  ;  forty  plates  of  ob>ervations  of  wild  an 
fables  of  animals,  sixteen  plates;  hunting  of  animals  ui 


plates.      The  coppers  are   in  the  nossesNion  of  SchI 
repository  of  arts  at  Aiif^burg.     Old  impressions  are  ttar- 
and  pretty  high  in  price.*     Ridingcr  was  chosen,  1757, 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  ut  Augsburg,  where  ■ 
died  in  I7G7.     His  sons  Martin  Elias  and  John  Jacob  (ill 


yond  the  latter  distance  the  effect  of  the  fire  is  uncertoin.  .  lowed  their  father's  pmfession.     The  first,  and  Kidiiigei' 
The  long  ricochet,  with  hi-h  charges  and  small  elevations  |  son  in  law  John  Gottfried  Seuter,  had  some  shaie  in  tb 
or  depressions  of  the  guns,  may  huwever  be  advantageously 
employed  in  firing  from  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  on  the 
ground  in  front,  or  ogamst  extensive  lines  of  works  when 
the  battery  is  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

It  ap|M!ara  from  the  experiments  above-mentioned  that 
the  licftt  elevations  of  ordnance  for  enfilading  a  work  a-rieo 


execution   of  his  copper- plates.     The  latter  engraved  i 
mezzotinto. 

RIDLEY,    NICHOLAS,   was   bom    in  the  county 
Northumberland,  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixtccnib  < 
turv.     He  was  educated  first  at  Newca>tle,  and  aAcrwb 
at  I'embroke  College,  Cambridge.     He  rcceive<l  furthvr  u 


chet  with  shot  or  shells  is  that  in  which  the  axis  of  the  atruction  in  France,  and  having  gained  some  reputation  6 
piece  is  directed  at  an  angle  var\ing  from  6  to  9  degrees  ]  learning,  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  becja 
abiivea  line  drawn  from  the  chaml»cr  of  the  gun  or  houitzer 
to  tlie  crest  of  the  i>arapet  over  which  the  projectile  is  to 
puss.  It  IS  state<l  that  of  1 70  shells  filled  with  pouder  which 
Were  fired.  6i>  took  efl'ect,  but  only  33  buist  in  theuork. 
Beiure  the  traverses  were  constructed  several  guns  on  the 
Work  were  struck  and   reudcrud  useless,*  but  afierwarda^ 


ma^iter  of  his  college.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  preacl 
ing  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Cranmer,  he  was  pri 
sented  with  clerical  preferment,  became  one  of  the  kr 
chaplains,  and  in  1 647  was  nominated  bishop  of  Rocheu 
His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  of  tlie  use  of  images  au 
of  holy  water  soon  thowed  him  the  itrenuous  supporter  < 
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UrotaaUnt  doctrines,  and  his  abilities  caused  him  to  be 
uaociated  witli  the  principal  reformers  both  in  their  chief 
ortakings  and  discussions.    He  frequently  disputed  on 
■r^tsubstantiation  and  other  doctrines :  and  he  sat  as  a  mem- 
of  the  eommission  appointed  to  examine  into  charges 
■uiiffbt  against  Bonner,  bishop  of  London.    The  com  mis- 
leprived  Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and,  afler  some  time 
wu  elapsed,  Ridley  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see 
/London.     Soon  after  his  appointment  he  commenced  a 
Mtation  of  his  diocese,  actively  endeavouring  to  diffuse 
Votestant  doctrines,  for  the  better  understanding  of  which 
j6  assisted  Cranmer  in  framing  forty-one  articles,  which 
lere  subsequently  promulgated.    He  was  nominated  bishop 
Durham,  but  his  appointment  was   never  completed. 
ee  instances  are  mentioned,  in  which  he  attempted  great 
i  by  the  force  and  power  of  his  preaching :   he  aimed  at 
conversion  of  the  Princess  Mary,  went  to  her  residence 
. "  H       ion,  and  requested  permission  to  preach  before  her. 
ptsitnisssion  she  peremptorily  refused,  and  so  offended 
i«ey.    who  afterwards  showed  considerable   generosity 
a  ready  sense  of  forgiveness,  by  interceding  with  Edward 
VA.  on  ^Mary's  behalf,  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free 
•xercise  of  her  religion.  Secondly,  he  endeavoured  through 
hk  preaching  to  direct  the  young  king's  mind  to  works  of 
ekarity,  describing  three  sorts  of  poor — such  as  were  so  by 
aafimiity.  by  accident,  or  by  idleness.     Edward,  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  sermon,  ordered  Grey  Friars*  church,  with 
its  revenues,  to  be  a  house  for  orphans;  St.  Bartholomew*s, 
near  Smithfield,  to  be  an  hospital;  and  gave  his  own  house 
ttf  Bndewell  to  be  a  place  of  cx)rrection  and  work  fur  such 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  (Burnet.)  Thirdly,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ihe  supporters  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whose  case  he  espoused, 
he  set  forth  her  title  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  warning  the 
people  of  the  danzers  they  would  be  in,  and  the  ruin  that 
would  befal  the  Protestant  cause,  if  the  Princess  Mary 
slrauld  come  to  the  throne. 

On  MaryV  accession,  Ridley  was  immediately  imprisoned. 
Her  detestation  of  his  opinions  was  aggravated  both  by  the 
ser\'ices  he  bad  rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  his 
opiH>sition  to  her  accession.      She  committed   him  to  the 
Tower,  in  July,  1553,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  removed 
until  complaints  were  made  that  the  most  learned  Protest- 
ants were  restrained  from  attending  the  discussions  main- 
tained by  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  on  different  dis- 
puted points.     In  April,  1.^54,  a  convocation  was  appointed 
at  Oxford,  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  to 
be  diicusaed,  and  since  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their  persuasion,  the 
queen  granted  a  warrant  for  removing  them  from  the  Tower 
te  the  prisons  at  Oxford.    Each  disputed  in  his  turn  amidst 
great  disorder,  shoutings,  tauntings,and  reproaches;  all  were 
considered  to  be  defeated,  and  all  were  adjudged  obstinate 
* aretics.    Ridley  never  again  left  Oxford.    He  was  recon- 
ted  to  prison,  and  after  resisting  many  efforts  to  induce 
to  recant,  was  led  with  Latimer  to  the  stake  on  the 
^iu  of  October,  1555.    The  place  of  his  execution  was  in 
.  of  Baliol  College.    Gunpowder  was  hung  to  his  neck, 
I.  it  was  long  before  the  flames  penetrated  the  mass  of 
if  and  explosion  did  not  terminate  his  miserable  suffer* 
es  until  his  extremities  were  consumed;   he  bore  his 
ires  with  undaunted  courage.^  Burnet  says  that  for  his 
,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  he  was  the  ablest  man 
n«u  that  advanced  the  Reformation. 
^^oxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  ;  Burnet;  Rapin;  Lingard; 
;  and  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses,  in  which  a  list  of 
•  tilings  is  given.) 
-'ENZL    [Papal  States.] 

£S,   FERDINAND,    an  eminent  composer  of  the 

in  school,  was  t)orn  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  in  1785. 

^       at  first  educated  under  his  father,  afterwards  re- 

^eu  instructions  from  Bernhard  Romberg,  and  finally  had 

lessons  in  composition  from  Albrechtsberger,  the  cele- 

:d  theorist,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  Beethoven, 

preat  composer  candidly  confessing  that  he  possessed 

talent  for  teaching,  which  he  considered  as  a  '  par- 

ffift.*     But  the  voun^  musician  was  studious  and 

us,  and  acquired  from  books  more  knowledge  than 

K^utined  from  oral  communication.    His  first  profes- 

1  attempts  were  made  at  Munich ;  his  next  at  Vienna, 

be  remained  till  1805,  when  he  was  drawn  as  a 

fbx  the  French  army,  which  then  occupied  the 

I VM.  A  but,  having  early  lost  the  use  of  one  eye, 

ou  ui^ualified  for  military  service.    He  after- 
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wards  went  to  Pans,  and  composed  much,  but  not  success 
fully.  The  Beethoven  school,  to  which  lie  belonged,  was 
then  but  little  understood  out  of  Germany.  He  afterwards 
proceeded,  through  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stock- 
holm, to  Si.  Petersburg,  where  forlline  began  to  smde  on 
his  efforts,  and  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Moscow,  but  the 
French  army  again  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  he  finally 
determined  to  seek  the  English  shores,  where  alone  he 
could  hope  to  pursue  his  peaceful  art  undisturbed.  He 
arrived  in  London  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  received 
by  the  liberal  violinist  Solomon,  who  procured  his  admis- 
sion inio  the  Philharmonic  Society,  where  his  symphonies 
were  f^rfurmed  with  great  applause,  and  he  exhibited  his 
talents  as  a  ffrst-mte  pianoforte  player.  He  now  was  most 
actively  engaged,  both  as  a  composer  and  teacher,  and  by 
his  unwearied  exertions  amassed  a  handsome  independence. 
In  1824  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  continuing  how- 
ever to  exercise  his  talents  as  a  composer,  and,  besides  many 
works  for  the  pianoforte,  produced  two  German  operas,  and 
an  oratorio,  Diwid,  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
But  his  early  efforts  and  privations,  his  unintermitting  and 
exhausting  laboars,  undermined  his  constitution,  and  to 
these  he  may  bt  considered  to  have  fallen  a  victim.  He 
died  at  Frankfort  in  1838.  ^ 

RIESENGEBIRGE.    [Germany.] 

RIETL    [Spoleto,  Province  of.] 

RIE^L  the  antient  Reate,  once  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Sabini,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of 
the  Papal  State,  which  has  retained  the  name  of  Subina  to 
our  own  times,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  delegation  or  ad 
ministralive  division  of  Spoleto.  Rieti  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  pnrt  of 
the  western  highlands  of  the  Apennines,  a  large  tract  which 
projects  out  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Abruzzo.  This  tract 
begins  at  the  ridge  east  of  Anlrodoco,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  ihe  table  land  of  Aquila,  2600  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  waters  of  which  run  by  the  Pescara  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Velino.  or  of  Rieti,  the  waters  of  which 
run  into  the  Tiber.  This  mouiUain- region,  which  belongs 
partly  to  the  Papal  and  partly  to  the  Neapolitan  territories, 
was  the  country  of  the  antient  Sabini.  Its  length  is  about  70 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  sources  of  the  Nera  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tetricus  above  Norcia,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Anio  above  Subiaco.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  dcHle  east 
of  Antrodoco,  on  the  road  from  Aquila  to  Rieti,  to  the  fall  of 
the  Velino  near  Terni,  is  about  thirty  miles  on  the  map.  Tho 
Nera  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this  mass  of  higlilands, 
and  drains  the  northern  part  of  them  by  means  of  the  river 
Corno,  which  rises  near  Leonessa,  and  flowing  northwards 
through  a  narrow  glen  near  Norcia,  joins  the  Upper  Nera 
near  Cerreto.  The  Velino  and  its  affluents  drain  the  central 
and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  highland  region.  The 
Anio  drains  the  southern  part  as  far  as  the  ridge  which 
divides  its  waters  from  those  which  flow  eastwanl  by  the 
Sacco  into  the  Liris.  The  Anio  falls  bv  a  cascade  at  Tivoli 
into  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna.  and  thence  flows  into 
the  Tiber.  The  two  waterfalls  of  the  Velino  and  Anio  are  the 
only  outlets  by  which  the  waters  of  the  highlands  of  Sabina 
find  their  way  westward  to  the  Tiber. 

A  succession  of  mountain-ridges  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  highlands  of  Sabina  on  the  side  of  the  Tiber, 
extending  from  the  Anio  at  Tivoli  to  the  Nera  above  Terni. 
The  southern  part  of  this  range  near  the  Anio  is  known  by 
the  antient  name  of  Lucretilis,  now  Monte  Gennaro ;  and 
the  northern  part,  which  extends  to  the  Nera,  by  the  name 
of  Mount  Canteriu.s  which  is  seen  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  towering  to  the  eastward  above  the  towns  of  Magliano, 
Calvi,  Otricoli,  and  Narni.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the 
region  of  the  Sabini  is  formed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines,  consisting  of  the  groups  of  Monte  Sibilla, 
7200  feet ;  Mount TerminUlo,  north-east  of  Rieti,  7000  feet; 
an^  Mount  Velino,  8180  feet.  Between  these  two  ridge» 
lies  the  basin  of  the  Velino,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms 
the  plain  of  Rieti.  The  Velino  has  its  source  in  the  central 
Apennines,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Antrodoco,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cenatra,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Tronto,  which  flows  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  slope  to  the 
Adriatic.  [Ascoli.]  The  Velino  first  flows  southward 
through  a  narrow  and  deep  glen  until  it  reaches  Antrodoco, 
where  it  turns  to  the  west,  passing  by  Civita  Ducale  and 
Rieti.  Before  it  reaches  the  latter  town,  it  receives  the 
Salto  or  Imele  from  the  south.  The  Salto  rises  near  Tag- 
liacozzo,  not  far  fiom  the  lake  Fuciuo,  and  flows  north-weat 
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The  best  view  of  the  cascade  is  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Nera  below,  about  three  miles  distance  from  the  village  u( 
Fapigno,  which  is  near  Terni.  (Tournon  ;  V'aiery.)  Tt.e 
name  of  Marmora  has  been  ^ivon  to  the  mountain  from 


ihrou'^h  a  secludod  but  interesting  valley  called  Cicolano, 

belonging  to  the  Neapolitan  territory.    This  valley  has  been 

explored  of  late  years  by  Dodwell  and  by  Kcppel  Cra\en. 

r»r  ihe  puriwne  of  examining  the  lemains  of  Cyclopian  con- 

atruclioDs  whuh  are  scalleied  all  about  this  disirict,  and 

which  are  hupi)<)si'd  to  belong  to  the  towns  of  the  aborigines 

nuMilioned  by  Dionvsius  (i    14)  as  destroyed  long  before  his 

lime       Keppel  Ciaveii,  Kxcurnons  in  the  AbruzMi,  1838. 

vol  i.,  map.  7.)     Oi tiers  ltM>k  for  those  towns,  Paianiiuin,     which  the  river  falls,  on  account  of  the  abundant  incru»la 

Ha  la!  Tiura,   and  l^i^ta,  on  ihe  bankn  of  the  VJlBio  above  '  nons,  resemblini;  maible,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  ihc 

Ricii*  wliere   remains  ol  Cvrlopian   walls  are  also   found,  j  waters  of   tlie  Veliiio.     The    inhabitants   of   the   nci^li- 

<Rv;\i«w  »)f  Di.  Cramer*K  Denrrijttum  qf  Anii^rd  Ita/y,  in     bouring  couniry  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  gravel  aud 

the  -guarlerly  Journal  of  Education/  No.  xiv.;     Culilin*.     ihesione. 

aiioiher  i»)wn  mentioned  by  Caio  and  Dionjsius.  is  supposed  ^      Tne  valley  of  the  Velino  is  said  to  have  been  in  very  re- 

to  have  been  iiUo  in  the  valley  of  the  Velino  nsar  Paterno.  mote  times  occupied  by  the  Um!  ri,  before  that  (eople 
hfix'  there  is  a  small  hut  deep  lake,  which   u  ^till  called  .  det»cended  from  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  into  tlie 

'  '  *^  '  valley  of  th6  Upper  Tiber,  which  has  ever  since  ictainwl  the 
name  of  Umbria.  [Etkukia.]  After  the  migration  of  the 
Umbri,  another  race  of  mountaineers  from  the  central  |>aris 
of  the  Apennines  about  Amiternum,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Aternus  or  Peticara,  became  |)o^8ebsed  of  the  valley  of 
the  Veliiius ;  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sabini, 
and  they  spread  from  thence  into  the  country  between  the 
Nera,  the  Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  which  they  otTUpied  almost 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.     [Osci.]     The  Sabini  were  a  re- 


Culilia  Tlie  ruins  of  Trehiila  Muiusca  are  ssuth  of  Rieti, 
near  Osteria  Nuova,  «»n  the  Via  Salaria,  and  in  the  same  di- 
reciioii  are  th<r  remains  of  Cures  near  the  vilUge  of  Correse  ; 
at  the  fool  of  Mount  Lucreiilis  aie  other  retsains,  supposed 
to  lie  those  of  Suna  and  Oivinium.  also  mentioned  by  Dio- 
n\.Mus  as  ciiicH  of  the  alH)rigiiieH. 

Ill  in«Mlern  times  the  di.-.tnct\)f  CicolaiK^  in  the  valley  of 
the  Salto.  has  ac(|uirctl  a  certain   hislorinl  interest  on  ac 
eouiit  of  the  trauieal  end  »jf  the  Cenci.  a  Roman  baronial 


fannlv  of  the  middle  ages,  the  head  of  whicli,  Francesco  Ceiici,  miirkable  people ;  their  manners  were  &imple,  and  their  habits 
\va<.  luimlered  in  the  castle  of  Petrella,  a»  the  instigation  of  i  austere :  they  had  a  rcputatioii  for  good  iailh  and  domestic 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  put  to  death  af\er  a  long  i  virtue  They  were  religious,  and  even  superstitious*  and  their 
trial,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  compositions  both  country  was  famed  for  omens  and  prodigies,  i^rodigiet,  such 
m  itrose  and  verse.  ^^  monstrous  birth!»,  showers  of  stones,  &c.,  are  mentioned  by 

The  Velino.  afler  its  conHuencc  with  the  Salto,  passes  Livy  (xxv.  7;  xxvi.  23;  xxxvii.  3;  Ix.  11:  liii.  13)  a* 
through  Rieti,  dividing  the  city  from  the  suburb,  and  then  bein^  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Reate  previous  to  some 
turning  to  the  north-west  receives  the  Turano  also  fVom  great  event  or  calamity.  The  Sabini  had  adopted  a  penodi- 
the  south.  The  Turano,  the  antieiit  Telonius,  rises  in  the  ^  cal  system  of  emigration.  As  their  population  increaM^d 
Neapolitan  territory,  not  far  from  the  Anio.  in  the  moun-  beyond  the  means  which  the  country  afibrdi^d,  they  sent  out 
tains  which  border  the  basin  of  the  Fucino  to  the  west-  colonies  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  migration  w^s 
ward,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Liris  has  |  attended  with  reli-jjious  ceremonies.  The  Piceni  and  Sam- 
its  source.  The  Turano  runs  in  a  north-west  direction  '  nites  wore  colonies  of  the  Sabini,  anterior  to  the  foundation 
nearly  larallel  to  the  Salto,  pauses  by  Carscoli  on  the  Via  j  of  Rome.  Tiie  subsequent  hi>tory  of  the  Sabini  fonnf  pari 
Tiburtina,  which  leads  from  Tivoli  into  the  country  of  the    of  the  history  of  Home. 

Marsi,  flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Lucretilis,  |  The  principal  towns  of  the  Sabini  were :~  Am  item  um, 
and  then  enters  the  plain  of  Rieti,  where  it  joins  the  Velino  Testrina,  Reate.  Cures,  Nursia,  Eretum,  Trebula  SufTeiia, 
after  a  course  of  about  40  miles.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mutusca,  and  Nomentum;  the  lai»t  was  in  the  lowlands  of 
Turano,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  the  Papal  State,  |  the  Sabini,  which  extended  on  the  side  of  Rome  aa  far  as 

'       '  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber. 

The  name  of  Sabini  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
country  of  the  antient  Sabini  down  to  our  own  timet.  Ptn- 
vious  to  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Rome,  in  1809,  Sabina 
was  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Papal  State.  After  the  re- 
storation of  18l4.it  wasst\lediheDelegationof  Rieti,  which 


but  which,  like  the  rest  of  this  re^-ion,  is  almost  unknown 
to  travellers,  is  the  town  of  Rocca  Sinibalda,  near  the  site 
of  the  antient  Trebula  Mutusca.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Telonius  that  the  consul  P.  Rutiliusand  8000  men  were 
defeated  and  killed  during  the  Marsian  or  Sa<»ial  war. 
The  plain  of  Rieti  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 


Italy.      It  is  covered  with  plantations  of  mulherry-trecs,    has  been   since   united  to   tliat  of  Spoleto.     [Spolkto 
vines  twining  round  elms  and  maple  trees,  fields  of  wheat,  '  Rieti.  Provi.nck  of.] 
Indian  corn,  beans,  flax,  h^mp,  wood,  and  vegetables  of      The  plain  of  Rieti  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  water, 
every  kind.     It   is  traversed  by  two  clear  streams,  which    when  the  consul  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  240  n.c,  made  a  cut 


unite  their  waters  about  three  miles  below  the  town  of 
Rieti.  whose  churches,  steeples,  and  other  massive  build- 
ings make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Farther  down  the  river,  between 
the  right  bank  and  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  marshes  and  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  called  Pi* 
di  Luco,  is  about  10  miles  in  circumference;  the  banks  are 
very  bold  and  picturesque,  but  are  considered  unwholesome. 
ITie  waters  of  the  lake  have  an  outlet  into  the  Velino.  Near 
this  place  the  two  ridges,  eastern  and  we-tem,  which  bound 
the  plain  of  Rieli,  approach  near  each  other,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Velino  flows  on  a  rocky 
bed  with  a  rapid  declivity  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
terrace,  where  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera  amidst  clouds 
of  mist.  Acconling  to  the  measurement  taken  bv  the  engineer 


through  the  rock,  deepening  and  widening  the  outlet  fur 
the  waters  of  the  Velino,  and  drained  thereby  the  fields  of 
Reate.  Tlie  outlet  must  have  existe<l  before,  for  the  water* 
of  the  valley  above  could  have  no  other  issue,  but  the  natural 
channel  was  probably  not  deep  enough  to  prevent  the 
country  being  overflowed,  until  Dentatus  dee|)ened  it^  The 
people  of  Interamna,  or  Term,  complained  of  the  damage 
occasioned  to  their  Gelds  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nera« 
in  conse(|uence  of  the  additional  stream  thus  poured  in*o  iL 
The  senate  sent  a  consul  and  ten  legates  to  the  spot  to  de- 
cide^he  matter,  and  C.ccro  repaired  thither  to  plead  for  the 
people  of  Reate.  (Kp.  ad  Atttcum^  iv.  16.)  The  result  was 
that  the  cut  was  maintained. 

Under  Tiberius  the  question  was  again  agitated  in  the 
senate*  this  time  it  was  the  people  of  Rome,  who,  alarmed 


Brandolini,  the  whole  perpendicular  height  from  the  edge  at  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  them  to  the  VeUuua, 
of  the  nx*k  to  the  level  of  the  Nera  below  is  143  mdtres.  or  the  Clanis,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Tiber.  The  Reaimt 
about  46  j  Englinh  feet.  The  fall  however  is  broken  into  made  a  sensible  defence,  and  the  opinion  of  Pi4<>,  who  was 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  i^  perpendicular,  after  whi6h  for  maintaining  things  as  they  were,  was  adopted.  (Tacit^ 
the  water  forms  a  succession  of  cascades  or  rapids,  until  it  Ann.^  i.  79.)  In  more  modern  times  the  bed  of  the  Velino 
meets  the  Nera.  .A  pavilion  called  *  la  St>ecola.*  erected  by  above  the  fall  has  repeatedly  become  obstructed  by  ral- 
Pius  VI.  on  a  projei'ting  shelf  ofrock  which  overhangs  the  careous  de^iosits.  and  the  river  has  urain  overflowed  tlic 
precipice,  comtnands  a  fine  view  of  the  fall  and  of  the  valley  plain;  to  remedy  which  Pope  Paul  ifl.  made  a  new  cut. 
of  the  Nera  Udow.  The  cascade,  called  Delia  Marmora,  '  and  Clement  Vlll.  afterwards  restored  the  old  one  made 
lia9  l>cen  considered  by  many  as  the  finest  in  Europe,  the  by  Curius.  (Angelotti,  Descrizione  di  Rieti.) 
ma^s  of  water  hein^  sui)erior  to  all  the  Alpine  cascades,  ,  Reate  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Rhea  or  Cy- 
and  the  height  far  superior  to  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  bele,  the  antient  patroness  of  the  place.  Like  ibe  re»t  of 
SchafTliausen.  A  rainbow  is  often  seen  hovering  on  the  ,  the  Sabini,  Reate  was  an  early  and  oonitani  ally  of  Roma, 
mitt  produced  by  the  spray :  [  and  is  mentioned  by  Livjr  u  havings  tQgHbtr     '*    '     * 
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temum,  fiTiiislied  >:o1diers  tivr  Scipio's  expedition  to  Africa. 
Cicero,  in  variouii  places,  extols  the  fidelity  of  the  Sabini, 
anil  particularly  of  ihe  people  of  Reato.  {Pro  Ligario,  11, 
and  ihe  ili-.rd  Catilinana,  2.)  The  Flavian  Gens  was  origi- 
nally from  Reate.  Vespasian  was  born  at  Falacrina,  in  the 
vallev  uf  tlie  Upper  Velinus,  above Rt;a(e,  and  he  died  there, 
and  his  son  Titus  after  him.  Remains  of  the  baths  built  by 
those  two  emperors  are  still  seen  in  the  territory  of  Rieti.  Near 
San  Lorenzo,  which  is  on  the  Via  Salaria,  on  the  summit  of 
tho  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  plain  of 
Rieti,  is  a  spot  still  called  Titabalnea,  with  considerable  re- 
mains of  Roman  brick-work. 

In  more  modern  times  the  people  of  Rieti  were  among 
the  first  to  pay  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as 
their  temporad  sovereign,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  I., 
their  deputies  cutting  their  hair  and  beard  in  token  of 
submission.  Rieti  was  often  an  asylum  for  the  popes  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  driven  away  from  Rome  by  faction 
ur  fjreign  invasion.  In  onr  own  times,  in  March,  1821,  the 
Neapolitan  constitutionalists,  under  General  Pepe,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians  near  Rieti.  In  1831,  the  people  of 
Rieti  showed  their  devotedness  to  the  papal  see  by  re- 
pulsing the  insurgents  from  Bologna  and  Romagna  who 
vere  advancing  towards  Rome. 

Rieti  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly  at 
the  foot  of  it ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see ;  it  has  a  college  and  a 
clerical  seminary  ;  it  has  also  manufactures  of  coarse  wool- 
leas,  silks,  glass,  and  leather.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
9uU0,  among  whom  are  many  wealthv  landed  proprietors. 
Tlie  town-house,  or  governor's  palace,  is  a  massive  building, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a  splendid 
Tivw  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  cathedral  was 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
slured.  Tiiere  are  several  other  churches  and  convents, 
as  well  as  the  episcopal  palace,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

(Angelotti,  Descrizione  delta  Cittd  di  Rieti,  1635; 
Haroni,  Commentarius  de  Enclesia  et  Episcopis  Reatinis, 
1 7^3 ;  Galotti,  Mimorie  di  Tri  Antiche  Chiese dt  Rieti,  1765; 
SpersuuIiO)  Sabina,  Sacra  e  Prqfana^  Antica  e  Modema, 
1790.) 

RIFLB,  or  RIFLED,  a  term  applied  to  muskets  or  pieces 
of  ordnauce  when  their  bores  arc  furrowed  with  spiral 
Krouves.  It  is  probably  derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
si^rnifying  \o  rive  or  tear;  the  grooves  or  channels  being 
iormed  by  a  machine  which  scrape^)  away  the  substance  of 
the  barrel  interiorly  in  parallel  and  se: pontine  directions. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  time  riHcd  barrels  were 
firat  employed  in  warfare,  but  P.  Daniel  states  (Hist,  de  la 
Milice  Frcuifaise,  liv.  vi.)  that  the  carabiniers  of  the  French 
ckvalry  were  furnished  with  such  arras;  he  also  observes 
that  they  had  been  invented  long  before  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  used  before  that  class 
of  troops  was  formed  into  a  regiment.  This  circumstance 
took  place  in  1692,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
ritlud  arms  were  known  on  the  Continent  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  historian  describes  the 
carabine9  ray6es»  as  he  calls  them,  as  being  grooved  in  a 
circular  manner  along  the  whole  of  the  barrel;  and  he 
asserts  that  the  range  of  the  balls  fired  from  them  was  very 
considerable.  Rifled  arms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  British  service  till  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  war. 

A  bullet  made  of  lead  cast  in  a  spherical  form,  according 
to  the  practice  till  lately  followed,  having  unavoidably  some 
irregularities  on  its  surface,  and,  from  unequal  expansion  in 
cooling,  a  void  space  being  formed  in  the  interior  by  which 
the  density  is  caused  to  vary  in  different  directions  from 
the  centre,  it  follows  that,  when  such  bullet  is  discharged 
from  a  common  musket,  the  atmosphere,  pressing  unequally 
against  its  front  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  (li^nt,  causes  it 
to  deviate  continually  from  the  direction  which,  when  uni- 
fimnly  resisted,  it  would  take  by  gravity  and  the  impulse  of  the 
lied  gunpowder.  It  will  also  happen  that  the  bullet  acquires, 
by  friction  in  the  barrel,  a  rotatory  motion  about  some  dia- 
meter as  an  axis ;  and  this  diameter  not  coinciding,  except 
by  an  extraordinary  chance,  with  the  proper  path  of  the  ball, 
tQ3  pressure  of  the  air,  which,  when  that  coincidence  does 
not  take  place,  will  be  greater  on  the  side  of  the  ball  where 
the  revolving  motion  conspires  with  the  direct  motion,  than 
UQ  the  opposite  side  where  the  two  motions  are  in  contrary 
Erections,  will,  even  if  there  were  no  irregularity  of  sur- 
^,  produce  deviation.  This  will  evidently  be  various, 
^ecariing  to  the  position  of  thesis  of  rotation ;  and  Sinco 


that  position  may  change  during  the  flight  of  the  ball,  the 
path  of  the  latter  may  suffer  several  inflexions. 

The  intention  therefore  in  formine  spiral  grooves  within 
the  barrel  of  a  musket  or  piece  of  ordnance,  is,  to  produce  a 
rotatory  motion  of  the  shot  about  an  axis  which  shall  coin- 
cide with  the  line  of  its  path,  in  onler  that  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  front,  on  account  of  anv 
irregularity  in  its  form  or  density,  may  correct  itself  at  every 
half- re  volution  of  the  shot  on  such  axis;  so  that,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  object,  the  deviation  may  be  only  that  which  is 
due  to  some  traction  of  a  rotation.  The  number  of  spiral 
channels  in  a  rifle-musket  has  varied  at  different  times ;  at 
first  there  were  eight  or  sixteen,  but  the  number  was  after- 
warda  reduced  to  four,  and  at  present  the  practice  is  to 
have  but  tvro.  It  has  not  been  exactly  determined  what  is 
the  best  form  for  the  spiral ;  sometimes  the  curve-line 
makes,  in  tlie  length  of  the  barrel,  1^  revolutions  about  the 
axis  of  the  lalter,  but  in  general  one  revolution  in  the  whole 
length  (=30  jiches)  is  considered  sufficient. 

Different  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  billet  to  acquire,  by  means  of  the  rifle-grooves 
in  the  barrel,  tho  intended  rotation  on  its  axis.  At  first  the 
leaden  bullet  vas  made  spherical  as  usual,  but  a  littlo 
larger  than  the  bore  of  the  musket,  and  being  laid  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  fatter,  it  was  forced  down  upon  the  powder  by 
blows  of  a  malUt  applied  at  one  end  of  a  ramrod ;  thus, 
during  the  descent,  the  bullet  being  soft,  there  were  formed 
on  a  zone  of  its  surface  projections  which  nearly  fitted  the 
grooves,  and  these  projections,  by  moving  along  the  grooves 
on  the  piece  beinL'  fired,  produced  the  required  rotation. 
Some  time  since  ri(l'>muskets  were  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  loaded  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  barrel ;  a  sort 
of  chamber  being  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  bore  at 
that  place,  the  powder  and  bullet  were  introduced  in  it 
through  a  perforation  made  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  and 
this,  after  the  piece  was  loaded,  was  closed  up  by  a  screw 
which  fitted  it.  Then,  on  firing  the  charge,  the  bu-llet, 
yielding  to  the  compression  in  the  bore,  acquired  projec- 
tions where  the  grooves  allowed  it  to  expand,  and  thus  it 
pa.ssed  into  the  air  with  therotatorj'  motion  on  its  axis.  But 
neiilier  of  these  methods  is  now  used. 

The  most  general  practice  of  late  has  been  to  press  the 
bullets  (by  means  of  the  ramrod)  into  the  barrel  upon  a 
piece  of  greased  cloth  or  leather  (called  the  plaster).  This 
plaster  is  made  of  a  circular  form  and  greater  in  diameiei' 
than  the  bore,  on  the  aperture  of  which  it  is  laid  with  the 
greased  side  downwards;  the  bullet  is  then  placed  upon  it, 
and  both  being  forced  down  together,  the  cloth  or  lea<her 
which  then  covers  the  lower  half  of  the  bullet  expands  in 
the  grooves,  and  this  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  when  tho 
piece  is  fired,  to  give  tho  motion  of  relation.  At  present 
rifle-bullets  are  made  with  a  projecting;  zone  which  sur- 
rounds them  on  the  circumference  of  what  may-  be  called  a 
great  circle,  and  has  a  breadth  equal  to  about  one- third  of 
the  diameter.  The  pieces  are  loaded  at  the  muzzle,  and 
the  parts  of  the  zone  which  are  diametrically  opposite  tit 
one  another  are  those  which  pass  along  the  two  grjoves  in 
the  barrel. 

Captain  Norton's  rifle-bullets  arc  nearly  of  a  Kpheroidal 
form,  and  on  a  circumference  perpendicular  to  the  lonjrcr 
axis  are  two  knobs  which  pass  along  the  grooves  when  the 
bullet  is  pressed  into  or  fired  from  the  piece.  The  built- N 
ore  made  hollow  like  small  shells,  in  order  to  contain  n 
small  Quantity  of  powder,  and  this,  when  the  bullet  strikes 
the  object,  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  detonating  composition 
in  a  cap  which  covers  an  orifice  in  front  of  the  bullet.  It  rs 
proposed  that  these  loaded  bullets  should  be  fired  into  an 
enemy's  magazine  or  carriage  conveying  gunpowder,  that 
by  exploding  there  they  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
ammunition  and  of  any  objects  which  may  be  in  its  vi- 
cinity. 

A  bullet  fired  point-blonc  from  a  rifle-barrel  is  found  to 
strike  an  object  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  piece 
than  when  it  is  fired  from  an  ordinary  musket,  and  this  was 
once  ascribed  to  a  superior  velocity  which  the  rifle  was 
supposed  to  communicate  to  tho  ball.  In  fact,  however,  it 
is  caused  merely  by  the  correction  of  the  deviation,  on 
which  account  the  rifle-ball  proceeds  farther  than  the  other 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  aim ;  for  Mr.  Robins  found 
by  experiment  that  both  tho  velocity  and  the  range  of  the 
former  were  less  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  he  justly 
attributes  the  circumstance  to  the  greater  friction  which  tho 
ball  experiences  in  moving  along  the  rifle-grooves  than  in 
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)MMing  through  a  umple  barrel.  Ha  alio  aseeriaiDad  that 
tha  velocitv  and  raii^e  of  a  ritte-ball  wero  greater  after  the 
piece  had  ueen  long  m  ute  than  they  were  ai  fir»t,  probably 
on  account  of  a  diminution  of  friction  contequent  upon  an 
enlargement  of  the  breadth  of  the  grooves. 

Mr.  Robins  moreover  proved  by  experiment  that  a  ritle- 
ball  in  iUi  flight  presents  always  the  samo  side  to  the  front, 
or  rather,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  continues  nearlv  parallel 
to  itself;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  ascribes  the  devia- 
tion which  such  a  ball  experiences  when  fired  with  an 
elevation  of  the  piece  so  that  its  trajectory  becomes  greatly 
curved,  for  the  axis  of  rotation  not  coinciding  aiih  the 
direction  of  the  path,  the  inequality  of  the  air*s  lesistance 
on  different  parts  of  the  bullet  is  no  longer  corrected  by  the 
revolution  about  that  axis.  Mr.  Robing  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  proposed  that  bullets  should  be  formed  lile  eggs,  the 
longer  axis  to  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  axisof  the  piece, 
and  the  larger  end  to  be  in  front ;  for  then,  the  centie  of  gra- 
vity being  thrown  forwanl,  there  will  be  a  tendeirv  of  the  axis 
of  the  bullet,  at  least  in  the  descending  branch  o!  the  curve,  to 
keep  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  flight.  The  s  'i^^estion  has 
not  however  been  adopted,  and  probably  bud)  balls  would 
not  be  found  to  possess  any  practical  advantages  over  those 
which  arc  in  common  use. 

In  the  year  1 774,  Captain  Blair  proposed  the  formation  of 
rifled  guns  of  iron  to  be  used  as  field  artilkry.  Agreeably 
to  the  old  practice,  they  were  to  be  made  kollow  in  the  act 
of  being  cast,  and  in  the  samo  operation  the  grooves  were 
to  be  formed.  The  balls  were  to  oe  of  load  with  knobs  on 
them  to' fit  the  grooves,  and  thev  were  lo  weigh  not  more 
than  two  pounds.  During  the  lute  war,  the  French  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  their  ser\ice  cannon-shot  of 
a  cylindro-spherical  form,  the  cylindrical  part  being  in 
contact  with  the  charge  of  powder,  and  a  ring  of  lead 
surrounding  the  shot  near  its  middle,  so  as  to  render  this 
part  rather  greater  than  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  ring,  being  scraped  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
muzile  when  the  shot  was  forced  into  the  gun,  became  in 
close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  bore,  and  thus  no 
windage  was  left:  by  this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that 
most  of  the  advantages  of  a  rifled  gun  would  be  obtained, 
though  no  rotatory  motion  took  place  in  the  shot  The  re- 
sult of  the  trials  was  thought  to  be  favourable  with  respect 
to  the  direction  and  range  of  the  shot,  but  the  labour  and 
time  required  to  load  the  gun  were  great,  and  this  circum- 
stance probably  prevented  the  invention  from  being  adopted. 
No  kind  of  rifle  ordnance  has  ever  been  used  in  warfaie, 
and  the  spherical  form  has  always  been  found  preferable  to 
any  other  for  shot. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  bullets  for  common  mus- 
kets, as  well  as  for  rifle-barrels,  are  not  now  cast  in  their 
actual  forms,  but  are  made  fiom  lead  which  has  been  previ- 
ously cast  in  cvlindrical  rods  rather  greater  in  diameter 
tbati  the  intended  ball.  Each  rod  is  passed  between  two 
revolving  cylinders,  whose  convex  surfaces  are  indented, 
and,  by  the  pressure,  the  rod  becomes  a  series  of  rudely 
formed  beads:  the  rod  in  this  state  is  passed  between  two 
otiier  ro'olving  cvlinders,  on  whose  convex  surfaces  are 
several  corresponding  hemispherical  cavities,  and  the  pres- 
sure then  reduces  the  beads  to  a  spherical  form,  the  whole 
series  of  balls  being  connected  together  by  a  thin  portion  of 
lead  where  the  hemispheres  of  the  balls  unite;  this  portion 
beine  afterwards  removed,  the  bullets  are  complete.  The 
cavities  for  rifle-bullets  allow,  during  the  pressure,  a  projec- 
tion to  form  itself  about  each  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. The  great  pressure  to  whieh  the  lead  is  subject 
when  passing  between  the  cylinders,  by  forcing  the  par- 
ticles together,  fills  up  any  vacuities  which  may  form  them- 
selves in  the  rods  during  the  cooling  process,  and  probably 
renders  the  density  of  the  ball  nearly  uniform. 

RIFLEMEN  (jcalle<l  by  the  French  tirailleurs)  are  sol- 
diers whose  duties  correspond  nearly  to  those  of  light- 
infantrv  troops,  but  their  muskets  being  rifled  or  grooved, 
the  effect  of  their  fire,  within  certain  limits,  is  mure 
certain. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  stated  what  is  known 
^..cemiiiir  the  first  use  of  rifled  barrels  on  the  Continent: 
and  in  the  article  Arms  it  han  been  Hhown  that  the  duty  of 
riflemen  is  indicated  in  the  'Observations'  compiled  by  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  in  \64ii.  The  Anglo- American  people 
aie  however  helievvd  to  have  been  the  first  who  organised 
corps  of  infantry  armed  with  rifle-muskets,  and  during  their 
flfU^gU  for  independence  the  fire  fi'om  tliose  pieces  iqq 


often  took  eflbet  with  flital  preeiaion  againtC  the  oOeon  md 
in  the  ranks  of  the  British  forces.  From  that  time  the  u»- 
corporation  of  bodies  of  riflemen  with  the  armiea  began  to 
take  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  ia  now  be* 
come  a  general  practice.  In  the  Biitish  service,  the  60tn. 
formerly  called  the  Royal  American  regiment,  is  a  rifle  corps ; 
nnd  Manningham*B  rifle  corps  appears  in  the  *  Army  List' 
for  1801,  but  this  became,  in  18U3.  the  95th  regiment.  In 
1816  it  was  formed  into  the  present  nfle-brigade,  and  nlaced 
under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Dundee,  who  bad  before 
been  colonel  of  the  60th  regiment.  Subsequently  to  that 
year,  a  regiment  of  native  riflemen  has  been  raised  in 
Ceylon,  and  a  rifle  corps  of  cavalry  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

When  a  company  or  corps  of  riflemen  act  with  closed 
ranks  and  files,  the  manner  of  perfoiming  the  exercises 
diffeis  but  little  from  that  which  is  practised  by  other  troops 
of  infantry ;  the  men  however  are  instructed  to  l>e  careful 
that  the  rifle  do  not  fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  is  easily  da- 
maged, and  on  service  it  may  happen  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
paired or  replaced. 

If  a  corps  of  riflemen  is  detached  from  a  main  body  of 
'.Toops  ai  order  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  one  half  ad 
vances  with  trailed  arms  about  100  paces  towards  the  front, 
when  it  extends  its  files  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body  from 
which  it  was  detached,  while  the  other  half  advances  only 
50  pacea,  and  remains  at  close  order  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  former  party.  On  a  signal  for  alarm  being 
given,  the  skirmishers  retire  quickly  through  their  re^pec- 
tive  intervals  in  the  main  body,  and  re-form  themselves  in 
its  rear.  When  a  body  of  troops  retreats  across  a  plain,  the 
riflemen  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  each  division  remain 
fronted,  while  the  main  body  faces  to  the  right-ibout  and 
retires;  those  men  then  extend  themselves  so  as  to  cover 
the  retreating  troops,  whom  they  follow  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  paces,  keeping  off  the  enemy's  flankers  at  the  same  time 
by  their  fire. 

On  firing  at  close  order,  the  two  right-hand  files  of  each 
section  step  three  paces  to  the  front,  and  the  rear-rank 
men  step  to  the  right  of  their  file-leaders.  Each  man  fires 
as  soon  as  he  gets  proper  aim  ;  then,  resuming  his  place  in 
the*  company,  he  reloads.  When  the  two  first  files  have 
fired,  the  two  next  advance,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
company.  Rifle-firine  in  extended  order  is  performed  by 
sound  of  bugle,  and  the  regulation  is,  that  the  whole  body 
of  men  should  not  have  their  pieces  unloaded  at  the  tsroe 
time.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  signal  being  given,  each 
man  of  the  firont  rank  selects  his  object  snd  fires  ;  then,  as 
Koon  as  each  rear- rank  man  sees  his  file-leader  put  another 
ball  in  his  piece,  he  fires  through  the  interval  between  two 
front-rank  men.  Afterwards,  when  the  rear-rank  men  are 
putting  other  balls  into  their  pieces,  they  give  notice  to 
their  file-leaders  that  they  may  fire  ;  and  this  is  continued, 
the  men  either  standing  or  lying  on  the  ground,  till  the 
signal  is  given  to  cease. 

On  a  signal  being  made  to  fire  advancing,  each  rear-rank 
man  moves  briskly  six  paces  before  the  front  rank  and  fires ; 
then,  after  reloading,  he  trails  his  arms.  When  the  ser 
geant  of  the  front  rank  sees  the  other  rank  reloading,  be 
steps  forward  and  gives  a  signal  with  his  whistle,  on  which 
the  front-rank  men  pass  six  paces  before  the  rear-rank  and 
fire,  and  so  on  alternately.  If  the  signal  be  made  to  fire 
retreating,  the  rank  which  happens  to  be  in  front  fires  and 
then  goes  twelve  paces  to  the  rear  of  the  second  rank ;  there 
each  man  faces  to  the  front  and  reloads.  As  soon  as  the 
the  sergeant  on  the  flank  of  the  second  rank  sees  the  first- 
rank  men  loading,  he  gives  a  signal  with  his  whistle,  on 
which  the  second  rank  fires  and  goes  twelve  paces  to  the 
rear  of  the  former  men ;  and  so  on.  The  ranks  thus  support 
one  another  by  their  fire,  till  the  signal  is  made  to  halt. 

RIFLE  BIRD.    [Ptiloris.] 

RIGA.    [Livonia.] 

RIGA  (in  the  language  of  Livonia,  Bigha;  in  that  o 
Esthonia,  jRfo/in),  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Livonia, 
is  situated  in  iS'*  55'  N.  lat  and  24''  12'  E.  long.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Duna  about  seven  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  width  of  the  river  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  town  from  the  sea  make  the  port  very  apaciooa 
and  secure,  and  the  merchantmen  come  up  to  the  quays. 
In  sninmor  a  bridge  of  pontoons,  loosely  attached  to  piles, 
and  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  is  laid  across  tlie  nver; 
this  bridge  is  40  feet  wide  and  2600  feet  long,  and  is  a  plea- 
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It  tnrrouiidod  with  rtmfwrti  rad  bastioni.  It  has  a 
•trong  oittdel,  snd  U  otherwise  well  fortified,  bo  that  it 
b  ooiitidered  one  of  the  most  important  bulwarks  of  the 
Rttseian  empire.  It  consists  of  the  town  itself,  of  one  suburb 
wkbin  the  pelismdes,  and  of  two  more  distant  suburbs  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Diina.  There  are  three  gates  towards  the 
country  and  four  towanls  the  Diina.  About  1 000  of  the  4000 
bouses  are  of  stone,  many  of  which  are  large  and  handsome. 
but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  town  dark 
tnd  gloomy.  There  is  but  one  inconsiderable  market-place, 
and  a  pretty  spacious  parade  before  the  palace,  in  which  the 
merehants. erected,  in  1817,  a  granite  column,  twenty-three 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  representing  the 
goddess  of  Victory,  nine  feet  high,  in  memory  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Russian  arms  in  1812-13.  Of  the  14  churches,  6  are 
Lutheran,  4  Greek,  1  Cahinist,  2  Livonian,  and  1  Roman 
Catholic;  of  the  Lutheran  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
large  and  lofty  cathedral,  attached  to  which  is  a  quadrangle 
surrounded  with  cloisters,  and  which  contains  the  museum 
and  the  public  library  of  18,000  volumes,  and  St.  Peter's 
church,  which  has  a  fine  tower  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  harbour.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  an  im- 
perial palace,  with  an  observatory;  the  residence  of  the  civil 
governor;  an  ancient  palace,  partly  used  as  the  residence  of 
tberailitary  governor,  partly  serving  for  barracks;  the  town- 
bouse,  coniainin!^  the  Exchange ;  the  assembly-house  of  the 
estates  of  Livonia ;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital  of  St.  George, 
tlie  Catberinenhof,  a  bomb-proof  warehouse  44-5  feet  in 
length,  and  a  theatre.  There  are  numerous  literary  and 
useful  institutions,  as  the  gymnasium,  the  economical  so- 
ciety, the  society  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Bailie  provinces,  the  cathedral  school,  and  the  com- 
mercial bank. 

The  town  of  Riga  was  founded  about  the  year  1200,  by 
Albert,  the  third  bishop  of  I^vonia,  Christianity  having  been 
introdueed  in  the  middle  of  the  century*  by  Meinhard,  a 
monk  of  Bremen,  who  was  ordqiined  by  the  pope  as  first 
bishop  of  Livonia.  The  founder  granted  it  several  privi- 
leges and  a  considerable  extent  of  territory.  The  city, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  colony  of  Germans,  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  joined 
the  Hanseatic  league,  and  its  commerce  was  the  source  of 
iucb  great  wealth  that  the  power  of  the  city  and  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants  became  proverbial.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  belonged  to  the  Teu- 
toitie  knight;;,  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  Poland  in 
1661 ;  but  Riga,  which  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
fearing  a  Popish  master,  refused  to  recognise  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kings  of  Poland  till  1581,  when  it  obtained 
the  guarantee  of  its  antient  privileges.  From  that  time 
its  prosperity  declined.  In  1621  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  1710.  af\er  a  via:orous  defence, 
it  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  when  half  the  town  was  in 
ruins,  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished  by  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  20,000  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague  dur- 
ing the  siege.  In  the  siege  of  1812/  the  suburbs,  with  nearly 
bOo  large  houses,  besides  the  smaller  houses  and  outbuildings, 
and  four  churches,  were  burnt,  and  also  200  houses  in  the 
town  itselC  and  1 500  inhabitants  perished.  The  suburbs  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  are  much  handsomer  than  before.  It  has 
likewise  suiTered  several  times  by  fires  and  inundations,  to 
trhich  latter  it  is  much  exposed  by  the  banks  of  the  river 
being  very  low.  Thus  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
1814,  400  houses  were  swept  away  with  their  inhabitants, 
immense  quantities  of  timber,  and  eighty  vessels  laden  with 
bemp.  The  loss  was  above  thirty  millions  of  rubles.  Be- 
fore the  rapid  rise  of  Odessa,  Riga  was  the  third  city  m 
point  of  population  in  the  effpire :  it  is  now  the  fourth,  the 
nopulation  being  nearly  &0,000,  of  whom  above  30,000  are 
Pmiestants,  chiefly  Grermans  and  their  descendants ;  the 
remainder  are  mostly  Livonians,  the  Russians  being  compa- 
ratively few.  The  numerous  ships  in  the  river,  the  bustle 
in  the  streets,  and  the  well-stocked  warehouses  and  shops, 
arc  indications  of  the  extensive  trade  of  which  Riga  is  t  he 
centre:  it  is  in  fact,  next  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  greatest 
emporium  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  empire.  The  exports 
consist  of  the  great  staple  articles  of  Russian  produce,  corn, 
titnher,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  tallow,  Russia  leather,  and  sail- 
cloth. It  appears  from  the  official  accounts,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  com  exported  has  considerably  decreased  of  late 
years;  that  of  hemp  has  remained  nearly  stationary;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  increase  h^s  tak^n  place  in  the 
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The  number  of  ships  annually  arriving  at  and  leaving  the 
port  may  be  stated  at  between  1200  and  1300.  In  1831,  the 
arrivals  were  1522,  the  departures  1483.  Of  these  ships 
nearly  one  half  are  English.  The  va.ue  of  the  exports  is 
about  two  millions  sterling;  that  of  the  imports,  consisting 
of  colonial  produce,  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  ana 
silk.  wine.  &c.,  is  not  above  one-third  of  that  sum  ;  about 
two- thirds  of  the  ships  arriving  at  the  port  are  in  ballast. 
It  is  not  only  the  commerce  of  Riga  that  is  increasing;  it 
has  now  considerable  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton, 
tobacco,  starch,  looking-glasses,  and  iron- wares,  besides 
sugar-refining  houses,  which  produce  annually  five  million 
pounds  of  refined  sugar.  (Stein's  Lexicon ;  Horschelmann ; 
Cannabich:   Hassel;  Russian  Official  Journals) 

RIGAUD,  HYACINTHE,  a  portrait  painter,  called  the 
Vandyck  of  France;  wa^  born  at  Perpignan  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1659.  He  was  the  son  of  Matthias  Rigaud,  an  artist, 
from  whom  l.e  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting,  and  upon 
whose  death  be  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  Montpellier,  and 
placed  under  various  masters,  among  whom  was  one  Ranc, 
a  painter  of  portraits  in  the  manner  of  Vandyck.  In  1681 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  the 
chief  prize  givtn  by  the  Academy.  He  intended  to  follow 
historical  composition,  but  was  advised  by  Charles  le  Brun 
to  practise  portrait,  and  the  same  artist  dissuaded  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  presented  as  his  admission  picture  a 
portrait  of  the  sculptor  Desjardins,  a  performance  which 
gained  him  the  highest  reputation.  His  success  as  an  art- 
ist was  now  most  brilliant;  he  frequently  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Louis  XIV.,  those  of  the  royal  family,  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  manv  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sona(>es  of  Europe.  In  1727  he  was  pensioned  and  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  successively 
professor,  rector,  and  director  of  the  Academy.  Grief  for 
tho  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1742,  coupled  with  his 
advanced  age,  hastened  his  own  death,  which  happened  on 
the  19th  of  December  in  the  following  year.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  no  pupil  of  note  except  Jean  Ranc,  who  married 
his  niece,  and  who  became  principal  painter  to  the  kin!^  of 
Spain.  Works  by  Rigaud  are  contained  m  most  of  the  col- 
lections of  Europe.  In  the  Louvre,  besides  others,  are  the 
portraits  of  Lc  Brun,  Mignard,  and  Bossuet.  His  pictures 
have  been  engraved  by  Edelinck,  the  Drevets,  J.  Audran, 
and  other  eminent  artists,  and  consist  of  two  hundred  his- 
torical portraits. 

Rigaud  is  considered  one  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of 
the  French  school;  his  heads  arc  full  oi  character  and  ex- 
pression, his  touch  bold  and  free,  yet  exquisitely  delicate, 
and  his  colouring,  though  brilliant,  generally  speaking  free 
from  gaudiness.  In  his  draperies  however  he  was  too  apt 
to  express  a  fluttering  cflTect  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
repose  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  and  in  many  instances 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures  exhibit  an  unnecessary  violence 
of  action.  With  regard  to  the  title  given  him  of  the  French 
Vundyck,  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  truth,  for 
the  charming  simplicity  of  that  exquisite  painter,  one  of 
his  most  prominent  merits,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  works 
of  Rigaud ;  nor  do  the  two  less  resemble  each  other  in 
their  style  of  colouring  and  in  their  management  of  the 
chiaro-'scuro.  Where  the  tints  of  Rigaud  are  brilliant  and 
dazzling,  those  of  Vandyck  are  harmonious  and  chaste  ;  and 
where  the  lights  of  the  former  are  relieved  by  positive  and 
forcible  colour,  those  of  the  latter  are  brought  to  their 
proper  degree  of  projection  by  the  gradual  depth  of  the 
accessories  and  backgrounds. 

(Biographie  Universelle;  Pilkington's  Dictionary  oj 
Painters.) 

RIGEL.    [Orion.] 

RIGHI'NI,  VINCENZO.  a  composer  of  great  merit, 
whose  works  deserve  to  be  better  known,  and  will  probably 
ere  long  be  rescued  from  the  ill-deserved  neglect  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1768, 
and  received  his  musical  education  under  the  celebrated 
Padre  Martini,  but  completed  it  at  Prague,  where  he  acquired 
a  vigour  which  was  not  then  the  attribute  of  the  Italian 
school.  Righini  composed  many  operas  for  different 
theatres,  among  which  his  Armida,  Tigrane,  Enea  net 
Lazio,  and  Alcido  al  Bivio  are  well  worth  the  notice  of 
the  true  amateur.     He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1812. 

RIGHT.  It  has  been  shown  in  Law  [vol.  xiii..  p.  301") 
that  the  word  right  occure  under  some  form  in  all  the  Teu- 
tonic lan^ung(M«i  ftpt)  tbc^t  it  h^r&  o  double  ip^oninp;  cqui 
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valent  to  tlio  signiflcalions  of  \hv  Lntln  wonl  7//*.  namely,  | 
law  and  faculty.     The  Anjjlo-Saxon  \u)i(l  l).»re  ihi*  tlouble  ' 
meaning,  but  right,  in  mxlern  English,  ha-*  lust  the  sigui- 
flcation  of  law,  and  hiis  retained  only  its  otlier  meaning. 

Right,  in  its  strict  sense,  means  a  legal  rluim ;  in  other 
wordsk,  a  claim  which  can  be  enforced  by  legal  remedie«,  or  a 
claim  the  infringement  of  which  can  be  punished  by  a  lejjal 
sanction.  It  follows  from  this  definition  that  every*  right 
presupposes  the  existence  of  positive  law. 

The  causes  of  nghta,  or  the  modes  of  acquiring  them,  are 
\arioua,  and  can  only  be  explained  in  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  for  example,  a  person  may  acquire  a  riglU  by  con- 
tract, by  gift,  by  si'i'cession,  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  con- 
dition. / 

Every  right  correlates  with  a  legal  duty,  either  in  a  deter- 
minate person  or  |)crsons,  or  in  the  world  at  larf^e.  Thus  a 
ri«ht  arising  from  a  contract  (for  example,  t  contract  to 
perform  a  8er\*ice,  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  mono/)  is  a  ri^hl  | 
against  a  determinate  poison  or  persons;  a  right  of  pro- 
perty (or  dominion)  in  a  field  or  house  is  a  rigiit  to  deal  with 
the  field  or  house,  availing  against  the  worM  at  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  legal  duty  does  not  tf)rrelate  with  a 
right;  for  there  are  certain  absolute  duties  which  do  not 
correlate  with  a  right  in  any  determinate  person.  Such  are 
the  duties  which  are  included  in  the  idea  of  police ;  as  the 
duties  of  cleanliness,  order,  quiet  at  certain  times  and 
places. 

The  word  right  is  sometimes  used,  improperly  and  secon- 
darily, to  signify  not  legal  but  moral  cltims ;  that  is  to  say, 
claims  which  are  enforced  merely  by  puMic  opinion,  and  not 
by  the  legal  sanction. 

In  this  sense  the  right  of  a  slave  against  his  master,  or  of 
a  subject  against  his  sovereign,  may  be  spoken  of;  although 
a  slave  has  rarely  any  legal  right  against  his  master,  and  a 
subject  never  has  a  legal  right  agaiusl  his  sovereign.  It  is  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  sovereign  government  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  rights  against  its  subjects  although  in  strictness  a 
sovereign  government  creates  ri^^hts,  and  does  not  possess 
them.  In  like  manner,  one  sorereign  government  is  said 
to  have  rights  against  another  iovereign  government ;  that 
is  to  say,  moral  rights,  derived  from  the  nositiye  morality 
prevailing  between  independent  nations,  wliich  is  called  in- 
iernational  law. 

We  likewise  sometimes  bear  of  certain  rights,  8tyle<l  na- 
tural rights,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  civil 
government,  and  to  be  paramount  to  it.  Hence  these  sup- 
posed natural  rights  sometimes  receive  also  the  additional 
epithets  of  indefeasible,  indestructible,  inalienable,  and  the 
like.  This  theory  of  natural  rights  is  clu::eiy  connected 
with  the  fiction  of  a  social  compact  made  between  persons 
.lYing  in  a  state  of  nature ;  which  theory,  though  recom- 
mended by  the  deservedly  high  authority  of  Locke,  has  now 
been  abandoned  by  nearly  alfpolitical  speculators. 

RIGHT.  (Mathematics.)  This  term  is  ap[/lied  in  mathe- 
matical language  to  anything  which  is  imagined  to  be  the 
most  simple  of  its  kind,  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  Thus 
a  right  line  is  a  straight  line ;  a  right  sngle  is  the  most 
simple  and  well  known  of  the  angles  u^ed  by  Euclid ;  a 
ri^ht  cone  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
ba.se  ;  and  so  on. 

RIGHT  ANGLE.  When  two  lines,  at  first  coincident, 
are  made  to  separate  so  that  one  of  them  revolves  about 
their  common  extremity,  the  revolving  line  will  in  time  be- 
come the  continuation  of  the  other.  This  an^le  or  opening, 
made  by  a  line  and  its  continuation,  vould,  we  might  sup- 
pose, be  one  of  the  principal  angles  considered  in  geometiy, 
and  should,  according  to  the  previoiL^ly  defined  meaning  of 
RIGHT,  be  called  a  right  angle.  Bui  in  the  geometry  of 
Kuclid  the  word  angle  seems  to  ha\'e  been  essentially  con- 
nectetl  with  the  idea  of  a  pointed  corner,  and  wo  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  that  he  considered  a  line  and  its  con- 
tinuation as  making  any  angle  at  all.     Instead  of  this  an- 
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Kle,  made  by  AO  and  OB.  or  the  angle  of  opposite  direc- 
uons,  he  introduces  its  half,  and  calls  it  a  right  an^le     Let 


ADC  and  COB  Ik*  equal  angle*,  that  .n,  let  OC  bisect  the 
angle  AOH,  and  each  half  i«»  called  a  nght  angle.  When 
the  angle  AOB  is  incniioned.  it  is  as  two  tight antrle«.  .Ml 
that  is  necessaiy  as  to  the  niugnitude  of  a  n.;hi  ;;iiglc  lias 
been  given  under  Angle  :  we  propose  here  to  puini  out 
tlieefl\;c(s  of  the  forced  manner  in  which  Euclid  avoids  the 
angle  AOB. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  nothing  can  lose  its  right 
to  be  considered  as  a  magniMide  by  au^^mentation  :  s<i  that 
the  openinj^  of  AO  and  OB,  wliich  is  double  that  of  AO 
and  OC/,  must  realty  be  a  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  angle  -AOC.  Now  the  cons»'cjuences  of  preferring 
AOC  to  AOB,  as  a  fundamental  angle  of  reference,  are  a?* 
follows : — 

1.  The  inlnnluclion  of  the  apparently  very  arbitrary 
axiom,  that  *  all  right  angles  are  equal,'  instead  of  the  more 
simple  and  natural  one  that  *  two  straight  lines  whieh  coin- 
cide in  any  tvo  points  ct)iiu'ide  beyoiul  those  p«>inis.*  It  is 
as  evident  a-s  that  *  two  st;aight  lines  cannot  inclos**  a  spate.* 
or  •  Iwosirai/hi  lines  whicli  coin«'ide  in  two  points,  coincide 
betwrrn  those  |>oints,'  that  the  ^anle  also  takes  place  he- 
ynnii  those  points.  .\  moment's  examination  will  show  that 
this  axiom  immediately  gives  as  a  consequence  that  the 
angle  AOB  in  any  one  straight  lino  is  e(iual  to  the  antrle 
A'CVB'  in  any  other;  or,  as  Euclid  wouhl  express  it,  ihe 
doublets  of  all  right  angles  are  equal,  whence  all  rij^ht  an- 
gles are  equal.  An<l  it  fs  one  consequence  of  leavirig  th«» 
natural  route,  that  Kuclid  himself  has  assumed  both  the 
more  complicated  axiom  which  he  has  expressed,  and  also 
the  more  simple  one  by  which  he  might  have  avoided  it: 
for  he  nowhere  shows  that  if  OA  be  made  to  coincide  wnh 
O'A',  then  OB  coincides  with  O'B'.  Some  of  his  editors 
have  supplied  the  defect  by  making  it  a  consequence  of  *  all 
right  angles  are  equal,*  that  *  no  two  lines  can  have  a  com- 
mon segment.' 

2.  The  necessity  of  prjving  a  j  articular  ca^e  of  a  i  r-  p^ 
sition  which  is  taken  as  self-evident  in  all  other ca»es.  Thiu 
Euclid  never  proves  that  COD  and  DOB  are  to^^etlier  equal 
to  COB ;  while  he  has   to  sj  end  a  proposiiii-n  in  proving 
that  AOD  and  DOB  are  together  equd  to  AOB. 

3.  Ttie  necessity  of  proving  a  particular  case  after  the 
general  case  has  been  proved.  Thus  to  bi'^cct  a  given  aiulc 
is  the  general  proposition,  of  which  to  draw  a  line  per|K'n- 
dicular  to  a  given  line  from  a  given  point  within  it,  l^  the 
particular  case.  The  construction  of  the  latter  is  precise!) 
that  of  the  former:  but  the  two  results  are  oblij;ed  to  Ik* 
obtained  in  two  distinct  propositions:  it  would  be  n:ht 
enough  to  make  them  ca.oes  of  one  proposition. 

4.  The  habituation  of  the  htudo  t  to  ne'.:lect  the  an^'i*^ 
greater  than  two  riijht  aii;;les,  by  his  never  meeting  wr.h 
one  as  great.  Two  lines  w huh  end  at  the  same  point  make 
two  openings,  one  greater  and  the  other  le&s  than  two  ri^h: 
angles  ;  except  in  llie  inteimcdiate  case  when  both  are  e»jua! 
to  two  right  angles.  Now  Euclid  does  not  jositively  rejeet 
the  angle  greater  than  two  light  angles,  nor  docs  he  ^.■> 
that  of  two  lines  which  meet,  the  angle  which  they  make 
shall  be  alwa>s  taken  to  be  that  which  is  less  than  two  ri^ht 
angles.  Had  he  had  such  intention,  one  of  his  pn>puM- 
tions  would  have  been  iH)sitiveIy  false,  to  wit.  that  in  any 
segment  of  a  circle,  the  angle  at  the  rt-ntre  is  double  of  the 
angle  of  the  circumference.  Had  such  been  his  intention, 
he  would  have  said,  *  in  cverv  segment  tchirh  con t aim  am 
angle  less  than  a  rijrht  angle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is 
double  of  that  at  the  circumference.'  It  is  true  that  his 
proposition  is,  *  In  a  circle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  i^  double 
of  the  angle  at  the  circumA.Meiice  wh^n  they  A.iiv  the  name 
circumference  for  a  hisf>:'  a^  some  may  think  that  the 
words  in  italics  exclude  (as  in  one  sense  they  certainU  d"^ 
the  segment  which  has  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle ;  since  this  angle,  and  its  central  angle,  that  namely 
which  is  le&s  than  two  right  angles,  do  not  stand  on  the 
same  circumference  as  a  base.  Let  this  be  so,  then  we  tbn>w 
the  ditlicuUy  on  another  p;oi)osition,  the  27th.  It  is  there 
shown  that  '  in  equal  circle^,  the  angles  which  stand  upon 
equal  circumferences  are  etjual  whether  they  stand  at  the 
centre  or  at  the  circumference*  If  no  mention  of  angles 
greater  than  two  right  a:ii:les  be  intended  in  the  previous 
proposition,  then  the  onel>efore  us  is  not  comilctely  ptovcil, 
but  only  when  the  ati,;le  at  the  circumference  is  less  than  a 
right  an.;le.  /\t  the  same  time  theieseems  lobe,  in  s<»ineof 
the  sub>e<|uent  propoMiions,  p.iajf  of  a  dt^ne  10  avin«l  fit? 
angle  greater  lAian  two  ri;;ht  angles,  and  to  sul><!iMd« 
proofs  into  particular  cases  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty. 
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But  are  we  not  in  fact  to  assume,  without  particular 
inspection,  from  the  general  tone  of  the  first  six  books, 
that  the  angle  equal  to  or  greater  than  two  right  an- 
^\ffi  was  never  really  meant,  and  that  all  propositions 
are  to  het  taken  with  such  limitations  as  the  above 
restriction  would  render  necessary  ?  Let  those  v/ho  think 
so»  look  at  the  last  proposition  of  the  sixth  book,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  in  eq*ial  circles  angles  are  to  one- 
another  as  their  subtending  arcs.  Now  the  criterion  of 
Phoportion,  as  given  by  Euclid,  requires  that,  in  this  pro- 
position, any  multiple,  however  great,  of  the  angles  may  be 
taken.  Now  a  multiple  of  an  angle  may  not  only  be  greater 
than  two  right  angles,  but  greater  than  a  thousand  right 
angles:  and  every  such  multiple  must  not  only  be  really 
iiidud^  in  the  demonstration,  but  considered  as  a  magni- 
tude, and  compared  with  other  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  impossible  that  the  writer  of  the  fifth  book 
should  have  been  unable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  establish- 
ment of  proportion  demands  that  every  possible  muUipleof  the 
quantities  asserted  to  be  proportional  should  be  admitted  and 
compared  with  every  other :  and  thus  it  is  certain  that  Eu- 
clid must  have  meant  to  consider  angles  not  only  gieater 
tl»n  two  right  angles,  but  even  greater  than  four,  or  any 
other  number.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
Baclid  meant  to  omit  all  pairs  of  riii;ht  angles  from  such 
multiples,  and  all  semicircumferences  from  the  multiples  of 
the  arcs ;  but  this  would  only  bo  a  use  of  the  axiom,  that  if 
equals  be  taken  from  unequals,  the  remainders  are  un- 
equal, which  admits  the  greater  of  the  quantities  mentiuued 
to  be  comparable  magnitudes:  and  that  Euclid  does  con- 
sider them  as  such,  is  all  that  is  contended  for. 
RIGHT,  PETITION  OF.  [Petition  of  Right.] 
RIGHTS,  BILL  OF.  [Bill  of  Rights.] 
RILEY,  JOHN,  born  in  London,  1646.  was  the  first 
Englishman  that  attained  any  excellence  in  portrait,  unless 
perhaps  Dobson  may  be  considered  as  an  exception,  and  in 
that  department  he  remained  unrivalled  by  any  native  artist 
until  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  in- 
ftructed  in  his  art  by  Fuller  and  Zoust,  but  he  adopted 
Vandyck  as  his  model,  and  painted  much  in  the  style  of 
Lely ;  his  draperies  were  admirable.  Rilcy  was  a  modest 
and  unassuming  man,  and  excessively  diffident  and  dis- 
trustful of  his  powers.  'With  a  quarter  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
vanity,'  says  Walj  ole,  *  he  might  have  persuaded  the  world 
he  was  as  great  a  master.'  And  the  saiue  writer  observes, 
that  his  '  talents  while  living  were  obscured  by  the  fame 
nther  than  by  the  merit  of  Kneller,  and  depressed  since  by 
being  confounded  with  Lely,  an  honour  unlucky  to  his  re- 
putation.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Riley  came  into  general 
notice,  and  obtained  the  patronage  that  he  merited.  Ho 
was  introduced  to  Charles  II.,  and  painted  his  portrait,  who 
said,  upon  seeing  it,  *  Is  this  like  me?  Then,  odd's  fish,  I  am 
an  ugly  fellow?  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  modest 
painter.  He  painted  also  the  portraits  of  James  IL  and 
his  queen,  Mary  of  Modena ;  and  after  the  Revolution  in 
I6S8,  be  was  appointed  state  painter  to  William  and  Mary, 
vhoee  portraits  he  also  painted. 

Rdey's  master-piece  is  reckoned  the  portrait  of  the  lord- 
keeper  North,  at  Wroxton  ;  and  amongst  his  roost  success- 
ful performances  are  mentioned  also  the  portraits  of  Bishop 
Burnetand  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Westminster 
ichool.  Riley  died  in  London,  of  the  gout,  1G91,  in  the 
for^-siKth  year  of  his  age.  His  properly,  which,  according 
to  Walpole,  amounted  to  only  800/.,  came  to  his  scholar 
Richsirdbon,  who  had  married  his  niece. 
RlTtflNI.  [FoRLi,  Province  of.] 
RI^ULA,  the  name  given  by  Defrance  to  a  genus  of 
testaceous  mollusks  founded  on  a  minute  species  of  the 
genus  Emarginula  of  authors,  which  has  a  fissure  approxi- 
mating to  the  margin,  but  not  arriving  at  it.     [Cervico- 

BBANCHIATA,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  444.] 

RIMULI'NA.    [Foraminifkba,  vol.  x.,  p.  347.] 

RING.     [AxNULUS.] 

RING  DOVE,  one  of  the  English  names  of  the  Ring 
Pigeon,  iVood  Pigeon^  Cushat  or  Queest,  Columba  Piilum- 
hn,  linn. ;  Ramier  of  the  French ;  Colombaccio^  Palomboy 
Phcitme  da  Ghianda  of  the  Italians ;  Ringeltaube  of  the 
Germans;  Vsguthan  of  the  Antient  British.  The  term 
f^  Dove  in  also  applied  to  the  Collared  Turtle,  Columba 
fitona,  Lmn. :  Tourterelle  d  collier  of  the  French ;  Lack- 
tf^oftheGermB^ns,    [Columbidjb,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  370,  373.] 

RING  OU^^^'     [Blackbirds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  478.] 

UKGSNl'f  ^   ft>rtn  of  the  corolla  of  plants,  so  named 


from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  snout  and  mouth 
of  some  animal.  The  petals  are  irregular  and  gaping. 
The  natural  order  Lamiaceea  possess  this  form  of  corolla. 

RINGTAIL,  the  English  name  of  the  female  of  the 
Hen  Harrier,  Circus  cyaneus.  [Falconid;«,  vol.  x.,  p.  183; 
Harrier  (Ornithology).] 

RINGTAILED  EAGLE,  a  Golden  Eagle  in  its  youth- 
ful plumage.     [FALCONiOiK,  vol.  x.,  p.  173!] 

RINGWORM  is  the  term  applied  to  many  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  more  particularly  to  those  on  the  head.  It  is 
not  now  possible  to  determine  to  which  of  these  the  name 
was  first  applied  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  species  of 
herpes  which  appear  in  the  form  of  rings  were  thus  desig- 
nated, especially  that  which  nosologists  call  herpes  circin- 
natus.  This  disease  is  still  often  called  ringworm,  when  it 
appears  upon  the  forehead  or  scalp  ;  but  the  same  name  is 
still  more  gcaerally  applied  to  the  different  forms  of  porrigo, 
especially  P.  larval  is  and  P.  scutulata.  The  descriptions  of 
the  diseases  thus  confounded  under  this  name  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  Herpes  and  Porrigo. 

RINGS,  COLOURED.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his 
*  Treatise  on  Optics,'  first  supplied  a  careful  examination  of 
the  coloured  bands  which  are  familiarly  seen  in  soap-bub- 
bles of  sufiicient  tenuity,  in  thin  plates  of  mica,  and  gene- 
rally in  any  transparent  plate  of  small  width,  whether 
bounded  by  denser  or  by  rarer  media.  In  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  he  invented  his  ingenious  theory  of '  Fits 
of  easy  transmission  and  of  easy  retiexion  of  light.'  Tlie 
explanation  given  by  the  undulatory  theory  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  interference  of  the  luminous  waves. 

Newton  adopted  an  accurate  method  for  discovering  the 
relation  between  the  thickness  of  the  medium  and  the 
colours  of  the  bands  produced.  Thus,  by  geometry,  the  dis- 
tance of  any  point  B  of  a  circular  arc  from  a  tangent  AG,  is 


equal  to  the  square  of  the  civord  AB  divided  by  the  diameter 
of  the  circle.  When  the  latter  is  great  in  comparison  of  the 
arc  AB,  we  may  then  substitute  the  tangent  AC  for  the 
chord.  Now,  if  we  place  together  a  convex  lens  and  a  plane 
^lass,  the  perpendicular  section  taken  through  the  point  el 
contact  of  this  system  is  evidently  that  in  our  figure.  The 
point  of  contact  A  is  the  centre  of  the  coloured  rings :  AC, 
being  the  radius  of  one  of  them,  is  easily  measurable,  and 
hence  BC  (the  thickness  of  the  interposed  stratum  of  air) 
becomes  known. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  a  convex  lens  of  con- 
siderable focal  length  (about  ten  feet  will  answer)  is  to  be 
preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  diameters  of  the  rings  enlarge,  for 
a  constant  value  of  the  thickness  BC,  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  lens;  the  bands,  being  then 
greatly  enlarged,  may  be  more  accurately  examined  and 
measured. 

Suppose  white  light  to  be  incident,  the  point  of  contact  A 
will  transmit  it,  and  conseauently  appear  black,  but  the 
li<;ht  which  passes  through  the  small  interval  between  the 
glasses  will  be  decomposed,  and  form  coloured  rings  having 
A  for  centre,  each  band  having  a  gradation  of  colours  from 
its  interior  to  its  exterior  border,  in  the  following  order, 
viz.: — 

,         FiMt,  Second.  Tliird  Fourth. 

Black  PurplishViolet  Purple  Dull  Green 

Faint  Blue      Blue  Blue  Pale  Pmk 

Bright  White  Green  Bright  Green  Red 

Yellow  Strong  Yellow  Yellow 

Oranfre  Crimson- Red     Pink 


Red 


Crimson 


In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  colours  arc  green  and 
pink,  with  a  middle  white  in  the  fifth,  but  they  are  now  faint 
colours,  and  gradually  become  invisible. 

By  the  calculation  above  explained  Newton  found  the  inter- 
vals BC  between  the  plates  in  the  succession  of  the  darkest 
parts  of  the  several  rings  to  be  as  the  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6, 
&c  ,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  brightest  parts,  as  the 
odd  numbers  1,3,  5,  &c.,  that  corresponaing  to  the  brightest 
part  of  the  first  ring  being  only  178,000th  part  of  an  inch. 
Hence  conversely  the  inter^•al  may  be  computed  by  observ- 
ing the  colour  and  the  number  of  the  band,  for  these  inter* 
vals  are  constant  whatever  may  bo  the  cursature  of  iht 
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eM  or  glutei  (if  two  lons««  are  used).  The  contact  should 
made  a«  perfect  a«  i)o%»iblu  by  pretsure.  Fringe^i  may 
bo  similarly  formed  by  la)  ing  a  prism  on  a  plane  j^last.  Tiie 
rinti:^  enlarge  when  seen  obliquely,  the  interval  for  a  given 
colour  varving  as  ihe  cot»iuo  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  The 
constant  co-emcieut  of  this  cosine  (as  compared  with  per- 

1-flU6ii 
pendicular  incidences)  is  —r.^ .  ^  heng  the  index   of 

refraction. 

If  horoogoncous  light  of  any  colour  be  used,  the  rings  of 
light  then  produced  are  oil  of  that  colour,  interoepted  by 
bands  absolutely  black.  The  colours,  as  given  in  the  above 
table,  when  the  light  is  white,  being  the  result  of  super- 
posing the  different  systems  of  ringA.  belong  to  the  various 
nomogeneous  rays  of  the  prismatic  8()cclrum  which  consti- 
tute white  light. 

If  we  place  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  flie  source  of 
light,  80  that  the  rinG;s  may  be  viewed  by  that  portion  of  it 
wnich  is  transmitted,  we  hnd.  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  colours  are  now  complementary  to  thos<  visible  by  re- 
flected light.  Colours  are  said  to  be  complimentary  when 
their  mixture  produces  white  light. 

The  colours  of  soap  or  other  liquid  bubbles  are  produced 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  thickness  as  those  in  the 
case  detailed  above.  In  that  case  we  had  the  rarer  medium 
between  the  denser;  here  the  denser  is  between  the  rarer. 
The  rings  commence  at  the  top  of  the  bubble,  because  there 
it  first  grows  sufficiently  thin.^ 

The  undulatory  theory,  upon  admitting  the  loss  or  gain  of 
half  an  undulation  in  the  interference  producins^  these  rings, 
gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
coloured  rings,  but  which  contains  analytical  investigations 
of  an  abstruse  nature. 

Rings  or  fringes,  such  as  those  denominated  Grimaldi*s 
fringes,  are  also  formed  by  the  interferences  attendant  on 
the  inflexion  of  light  by  the  edges  of  opaque  bodies,  for 
which  see  Diffraction. 

RINGS,  FAIRY,  is  a  name  given  to  certain  spots 
which  are  observed  amongst  grass  in  fields,  and  which  are 
characterised  by  being  more  luxuriant  than  the  surrounding 
herbage.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  either  an  entire  knot  of 
grass  IS  more  luxuriant  than  the  rest,  or  the  luxuriant  grass 
grows  in  a  circle  or  the  segment  of  a  circle  around  a  com  • 
])arativcly  barren  spot.  The  name  of  fairy  rings  was  origi- 
nally given  to  these  spots  because  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  places  where  the  little  fairies  held  their  nightly  revels. 
Recently  a  better  cause  lias  been  assigned  for  their  origin. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  those  portions  of  the  surface  on 
which  a  species  of  fungus  has  grown,  which  by  dying  has 
afforded  nutriment  for  the  grass  on  the  spot;  and  as  the 
fungus  grows  in  this  particular  place  on  account  of  some- 
thing favourable  to  its  development,  it  continues  year  af^er 
year  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  small  circular  space  to 
which  it  was  originally  confined ;  but  as  the  grass  in  the 
centre  loses  the  btimulaling  influence  of  the  decayed  fungus, 
this  part  becomes  comparatively  barren,  and  thus  the  ring 
of  luxuriant  grass  keeps  on  extending  for  many  years,  till 
the  earth,  no  longer  affording  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  fungus,  it  dies.  There  are  several 
Kpecics  of  fungus  that  produce  this  effect.  It  was  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  withering  as  occurring  with  the  Agarieus 
oreades ;  but  the  common  mushroom  (A.  campestrif),  the 
gigantic  puff  ball  (BovUta  gigantea),  and  many  others  may 
be  seen  in  the  act  of  forming  these  ci roles.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  large  fungi  would  form  these  rings 
during  their  growth,  provided  the  entir*  surface  of  the  earth 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  afforded  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  iheir  growth. 

RIO  DE  JANKIRO.  [Janeiro.] 
RIOBAMBA.  [Ecuador,  p.  267.] 
RIOM,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Puv  do  DOmo^  22j  miles  south-south- 
east of  Paris,  by  the  road  through  Fontainebleau,  Moniar- 
gis  Nevcrs,  and  Moulids,  and  7  miles  north  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

This  town  was  anticntly  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Auvergne,  erected  by  King  Jean  II.  in  1360,  in  favour 
of  his  son  the  duke  of  Berri:  it*  prosperity  dates  from  thiii 
epoch. 

Riom  stands  on  a  small  elevation  in  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Limje;ne  of  Auvergne.  near  the  little  river  Ambeiie,  which 
lloWH  by  the  Lachau  and  the  Morges  into  the  Allier.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  l>oulevard  planted  with  trees,  and 
lined,  towaidtho  country,  with  bousoaof  modern  erectioiit 


which  shut  out  the  beautiful  view  from  the  boulevard.  Tb« 
interior  of  the  town  consists  of  several  streets ;  the  two  |rtn- 
cipal  cross  each  other  near  the  centre:  these  aie  wide  and 
handsome,  but  not  quite  straight ;  the  other  ttreota  are  in- 
ferior all  are  very  ill  paved  with  lava  and  ba&alt,  and  some 
arc  adonie<l  with  fountains.  The  houses  are  almoit  uuiver- 
sally  built  of  lava  from  the  Quarries  of  Volvie,  a  small  town 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Riom:  the  dark  colour  of  tba 
stone  gives  to  the  place  a  sombre  appearance.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  arc  the  church  of  Saint  Amable,  re- 
markable for  its  cle;;ant  dome;  La  Saiutc  Chapelle,  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  building ;  the  court-house  (palais),  another  fiiko 
Gothic  building ;  the  clock-tower,  fiom  tnc  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  charming  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country; 
and  the  central  prison  or  house  of  correction,  large*  lofiy, 
secure,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  11,992  for  the 
town,  or  12.379  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1830  it  was 
11, 4 73  for  the  commune,  showing  the  serious  diminution  of 
906  persons  in  five  years.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  not 
very  considerable:  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are 
candles,  and  preserves  of  apricots,  apples,  &c.  (which,  toge- 
ther with  the  fruits  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  to  Pari*), 
liver  of  antimony,  some  linens  and  cottons,  brandy,  and 
leather.  The  chief  articles  of  trade,  besides  the  above,  arc 
corn,  hemp,  coarse  linens,  walnut-oil,  and  hempsced-oil. 
There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  importance  of  Riom  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  tri- 
bunals, the  business  of  which  is  augmented  by  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  people  of  Auvergne  to  litigation.  It  ha^ 
a  Cour  Royale,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  tlie 
departments  of  Allier,  Cantal,  Haute  Loire,  and  Puy  de 
Ddme;  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce;  together  with  some  fiscal  government  offices. 
There  are  also  a  high  school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  phi- 
losophy; an  hospital,  two  almshouses,  a  poorhouae,  and  a 
theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Riom  has  an  areaofR85  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace:  it  comprehends  13U  com- 
munes. The  population  in  1831  was  146,495;  in  1836, 
151,456. 

RIOT.  A  riot  is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law.  The 
definition  of  it  given  by  Hawkins,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  very  generally  adopted  without  much  alteration 
by  subsequent  writers,  is  *a  tumultuous  distutbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  persons  or  more,  assembling  together  of  their 
own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  toas8i!>tone  another 
against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  !»ome 
enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  afterwards  executing  the 
same  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of  th«. 

f>eoplc,  whether  the  act  intended  were  of  itself  lawful  or  un 
awful.*  The  assembling  together  therefore  in  a  ca»e  where 
the  law  authorises  parties  to  meet  and  use  force  in  concert, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  rebellion  or  opposing  the 
king*s  enemies,  or  as  part  of  the  posse  comitatus,  ^ill  nut 
constitute  a  riot.  Neither  will  a  sudden  quarrel  occurrint; 
among  a  number  of  persons  who  have  met  together  at  a 
fair,  or  on  similar  occasions,  constitute  a  riot.  But  if  on 
the  occasion  of  a  meeting,  lawful  in  itself,  some  act  of  vio- 
lence in  disturbanire  of  the  peace  is  afterwards  propo^ed, 
and  executed  in  concert  by  those  who  aie  assembled,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  a  riot.  The  enterprise  must  be  of  a  private 
nature,  not  necessarily  relating  to  an  individual,,  but  still 
having  in  view  some  minor  ana  special,  and  not  a  general 
public  object.  Thus  it  may  concern  the  interests  or  dis- 
putes either  of  some  one  person  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  town  or  district.  The  object  may  be,  for  instance,  to 
redress  a  grievance  said  to  be  suffered  by  such  person,  or  to 
pull  down  inclosures  on  lands  where  the  inhabitants  claim 
a  right  of  common.  But  if  the  enterpri>e  is  for  the  puriioM 
of  redressing  grievances  generally  throughout  the  king(fum. 
or  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,  the  offence  is  not  a  riot,  but 
amounts  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king,  and  the  parties 
engaged  in  it  are  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Hawkins  asserts  that  there  must  be  some  circumstance  of 
violence  either  to  the  person  of  a  man  or  to  his  possessions ; 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  decide<l  by  Sir  James  Mans- 
field, C.  J.  (2  Camp.f  368).  Violence  however,  if  not  of  actual 
force,  yet  ir  gesture  or  language,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
cause  terror,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  offence  of  riot. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  enterprise  operates  no  further  than  as 
justifying  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  alter  the  legal  character  of  Ibt  offtnce.  AU  partiM 
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pRsent  at  a  not  who  instigate  or  encourage  the  rioters,  are 
lbeiiis(*lves  also  to  be  considered  as  principal  rioters. 

Two  minor  offences  of  rout  and  unlawful  assembly,  which 
art  ftimilar  to  riot,  are  generally  treated  on  under  that  head. 
A  ^nut  is  where  parties  have  commenced  but  not  accom- 
plishefl  an  enterprise,  and  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  enter- 
prise had  been  executed,  they  would  have  committed  a 
riot. 

It  is  an  unlaufful  assembly  when  great  numbers  of  people 
meet  together  with  such  circumstances  of  behaviour  as  to 
raitte  the  fears  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  endanger  the 
public  peace.  An  assembly  therefore  of  a  man's  friends  to 
defend  his  person  against  violence  threatened  to  him  if  he 
&P)  ear  in  a  public  place  is  unlawful,  as  such  conduct  tends 
to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  an  assembly  in  a 
man's  own  house  to  protect  him  while  there,  or  to  defend 
the  possession  of  it,  is  not  considered  an  unlawful  assembly. 
At  common  law  the  sheriff  and  all  peace  officers  are  bound 
themselves  to  make  every  effort  and  to  command  all  others 
to  assist  them  to  suppress  a  riot.  It  seems  also  that  where 
the  emer^^cncy  is  great  and  immediate,  private  persons  on 
ihetrown  authority  may  act,  and  even  use  arms  for  the  same 
porpose.  On  such  occasions  it  has  not  been  usual  for  the 
mditary  to  take  any  part  except  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  civil  authority.  They  are  not  however  by 
law  disqualified  for  any  duty  or  relieved  from  any  responsi- 
bility wliirh  under  the  same  circumstances  attach  to  other 
classes  of  their  fellow- subjects. 

Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  authority  to  magistrates  and  others  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  riots,  and  restraining,  an*estin^,  and  punishing 
rioters.  These  are  collected  and  cummented  upon  by  Haw- 
kins (1  P.  C  b.  i.,  c.  65)  and  Burn  (5  vol.,  *  Riot,V&c.).  The 
roost  important  is  1  Geo.  I.,  st.  ii.,  c.  5,  commonly  called  the 
Riot  Act.  By  that  statute  it  is  provided  that  *  if  any  per- 
sons to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously,  and  tumultuou^ly  assembled  together  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  shall  continue  so  assembled 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  after  a  magistrate  has  commanded 
them  by  proclamation  to  disperse,  they  shall  be  considered 
felons.* 

The  form  of  proclamation  is  given  in  the  Act,  and  is  as 
follows: — 'Our  sovereign  lady  the  queen  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth  all  persons,  being  assembled,  immediately  to  dis- 
perse themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habita> 
tions  or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  the  pains  contained 
in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  George  for  pre- 
venting tumults  and  riotous  assemblies. 

*  God  save  the  Queen.' 
This  is  directed  to  be  read  with  a  loud  voice  and  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  rioters;  no  word  must  be  omitted.  Per- 
suns  who  do  not  disperse  within  the  hour  may  be  seized  and 
apprehended  by  any  magistrate  or  peace-otticer  or  any  pri- 
vate person  who  has  been  commanded  by  a  magistrate  or  an 
officer  to  assist.  In  case  of  resistance,  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  disperse  or  apprehend  the  rioters  will  be  justified  in 
wounding  or  killing  them.  It  is  felony  also  to  oppose  the 
reeding  of  the  proclamation  ;  and  if  the  reading  should  be 
prevented,  those  who  do  not  disperse  are  still  guilty  of  felony, 
if  they  know  that  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  has  been 
prevented. 

A  prosecution  under  this  Act  must  be  commenced  within 
a  year  after  the  offence  has  been  committed.  By  the  7  &  8 
Geo,  IV.,  c  30,  s.  8,  rioters  who  demolish  or  begin  to  demo- 
lish a  church  or  a  chapel,  a  dwelling-house,  or  any  other  of 
llie  various  buildings  or  machinery  mentioned  in  that  Act, 
are  to  bo  considered  as  felons.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31, 
provision  is  made  for  remedies  against  the  hundred  in  case 
of  rlamaje  done  by  rioters. 

By  that  Act  compensation  may  be  recovered  by  action 
sgainst  the  hundred  for  any  injury  donetobuildinijcs,  or  fur- 
niture, &c.  contained  in  them,  to  the  amount  of  3U/.  Where 
the  damage  done  does  not  amount  to  30/.,  inquiry  may  be 
aide  on  oath  of  the  claimant,  or  other  witnesses,  before  jus- 
tiees  at  a  petty  sessions,  who  are  authorised  to  make  an 
order  for  payment  of  damages  and  costs.     An  inhabitant  of 

I  the  hundred  is  made  a  competent  witness  for  the  defendants. 
In  order  to  recover  in  either  of  these  proceedings,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  a  riot  has  been  committed;  and  in 
ciM  toe  building,  &c.  has  not  been  demolished,  to  show 
tbit  the  rioters  bad  begun  to  demolish  it ;  that  is,  that  their 
luteal  was  to  demolisli,  although  from  some  reason  that 
iotttt  has  not  been  carried  into  execution.  Unless  this 
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intent  is  proved,  the  party  is  not  entitled  to  cotnpensation, 
however  great  damage  may  have  been  done  ;  and  if  the  in- 
tent did  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  rioters,  compensation  is 
still  claimable,  lK>wever  slight  the  damage.  If  the  rioters 
have  been  interrupted  in  their  proceedings,  it  will  be  left  to 
the  jury,  or  it  will  be  for  the  justices  to  say,  whether,  with- 
out such  interruption,  a  demolition  would  have  been  effected. 
But  if  the  rioters  have  voluntarily  retired  without  effecting 
a  demolition,  or  if,  though  disturbed,  their  intent,  from  other 
circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  directed  towards  some 
other  object,  as  for  instance  to  compel  persons  to  illuminate, 
&c.,  tho  parties  injured  will  have  no  remedy  under  the  sta- 
tute, as  it  appears  that  there  was  no  intent  to  demolish. 

The  action  must  be  commenced  within  three  months  after 
commission  of  the  offence;  and  to  entitle  the  party  injured 
to  bririg  an  action,  he.  if  ho  had  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances,  or  tlie  parly  in  charge  of  the  property,  must,  within 
seven  days  after  the  injury  d  juo,  go  before  a  maujistrate  and 
give  on  oath  all  the  information  relative  to  the  matter  which 
he  posscirscd,  and  also  be  bound  over  to  prosecute  the  of 
fenders. 

With  respect  to  unlawful  assemblies  of  a  seditious  cha- 
racter, various  provisions  are  enactid  by  39  Geo.  III.,  c,  79^ 
and  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  19;  and  in  reference  to  tlv)se  for  the 
purpose  of  training  to  the  use  of  arms,  by  60  Geo.  Ill,, 
c.  1. 

(Hawkins,  P,  C, ;  East,  P.  C.  ;  Burn's  Justice^  vol.  5, 
*  Riot,'  &c. ;  Russell,  On  Crimes.) 

RIPON,  an  antient  borough,  parish,  market-town,  town- 
ship, and  bishopric,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Claro  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  It  gives  its  name  to  an  ex- 
tensive liberty  which  has  its  peculiar  courts.  It  is  208  miles 
north-north-west  of  London,  27  miles  north  of  Leeds,  and 
24  miles  north-west  by  west  of  York. 

The  parliamentary  borough  comprises  the  township  of  Ripon 
and  a  part  of  the  township  of  Aisniunderby-cum-Bondgate, 
including  a  population  of  5735.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  municq)al  borough  has  the  same  extent: 
the  corporate  body  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  with  a  commission  of  the  peace.  Till  lately  the 
liberty  of  Ripon  contained  29  townslwps,  parishes,  and 
chapelries,  43,490  acres,  and  a  popuiaiion  of  13,222;  but 
by  a  statute  of  l&t  Victoria,  five  parishes  and  townships 
situated  in  the  North  Riding,  and  comprising  a  population 
of  1293  and  8990  acres,  were  separated  from  this  liberty. 
Besides  extending  over  the  liberty  of  Ripon,  the  parish  is 
partly  in  the  lower  division  of  Claro  wapentake,  where  it 
has  18,391  acres,  and  a  population  of  3252.  The  bishopric 
of  Ripon  was  created,  in  1836,  out  of  the  large  dioceses  of 
York  and  Chester ;  it  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  more 
populous  districts  of  the  West  Riding,  and  over  the  liberty 
of  Richmondshire  in  the  North  Riding. 

According  to  the  first  historical  notice  of  Ripon,  Eata, 
abbot  of  Melrose,  founded  a  monastery  here  in  6GI.  A  few 
years  after,  Aldfrid.  king  of  Northumbria,  u;ave  this  monastery 
to  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York.  Un<ler  his  auspices  both  the 
town  and  the  church  flourished,  and  received  many  marks 
of  royal  munificence.  He  died  in  the  year  711,  and  was 
buried  in  his  monastery.  The  town  is  said  to  have  sufiered 
much  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  it  was  made  a  borough  by  Alfred  the  Great.  King 
Athelstan  granted  the  monastery  various  immunities,  among 
which  was  tho  privilege  of  sanctuary,  w.iich  it  possessed  till 
that  privilege  was  wholly  abolished  in  England.  The  town 
suffered  reverses  in  the  wars  against  the  Northumbrian 
Danes,  in  the  devastations  of  the  Normans,  and  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Robert  Bruce.  Henry  IV.  fixed  his  residence  here 
when  he  was  dri\en  from  London  by  the  plague;  and  in  the 
civil  war  under  Charles  I.  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer,  who  was 
expelled  by  the  royalists  commanded  by  Sir  John  Mallory. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Ripon,  commonly  called  the 
Minster,  now  the  Cathedral,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Wilfred;  it  is  parochial  as  well  as  collegiate.  Rickman 
speaks  of  this  edifice  as  *  containing  various  parts  well 
worthy  of  attention,  particularly  its  west  front,  which  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  bold  early  English,  and,  except  tho 
battlements  and  pinnacles,  without  alteration.'  The  first 
stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  in  1331,  but  the  choir 
was  probably  not  finished  till  1494.  It  is  siiid  to  be  one  of 
the  best- proportioned  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  260  feet  5  inches,  the  transept  is  132  feet 
long,  the  nave  and  aisles  87  feet  broad,  and  the  choir  and 
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iisltts  66  foat  8  inch«s  broad.  It  hai  tvo  unilbrm  towers  at 
the  west  end,  each  IIU  feet  high,  besides  tlie  great  tower, 
called  St.  Wilfred's  tower;  each  of  the^e  towers  oriffinaily 
supported  a  sptre  of  wood  covered  with  lead.  Unubr  the 
ohapler-house  is  a  vaulted  charnel-house,  which  is  much 
visited  by  tourists;  it  contains  an  immense  collection  of 
human  remains  in  good  preservation,  piled  in  regular  order 
round  the  walls. 

Trinity  Church  was  built  and  endowed  in  1826,  at  a 
cost  of  13,00U/.,  by  its  first  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Kilvington.  The  other  places  of  worAhip  are  three  Me- 
thodist chapels  and  an  Independent  chapel.  Sl  Mary 
Magdalene's  Hospital,  foundea  by  Archbishop  Thurstan  in 
1 144,  is  now  divided  into  six  dwellings  for  poor  widows,  who 
receive  a  small  annual  stipend.  .A  chapel  is  attached  to  this 
building.  In  the  hospital  of  Su  Anne  eis^ht  poor  women 
are  similarly  maintained.  The  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  occupied  by  two  poor  women,  and  the  chapel  formerly 
attached  to  it  is  now  a  national  school  with  200  ooys.  Jep- 
son's  Hospital  is  fur  the  education  and  muiatcnance  of  poor 
orphan  boys ;  the  funds  have  been  increased  by  a  small 
bequest,  and  now  amount  to  naarly  Ibu/.  a  year,  which  sup- 
ports and  educates  ten  boys.  There  are  also  a  few  minor 
charities.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1546 
by  Edward  V.,  and  afterwards  endowocl  by  Philip  and  Mary. 
Its  income  is  at  present  370/.  per  annum.  The  property  is 
let  at  low  rents  on  leases  of  21  years,  renewablo  every  seven 
on  payment  of  certain  flues;  the»e  fines  amounted  in  1811  to 
1069/.,  and  in  1818  toupwanlsof  12UU/.  The  master  is  allowed 
to  take  boarders,  and  other  boys  not  on  the  foundation.  The 
school  is  free,  for  Latin,  Orcek,  and  English  grammar,  to 
the  sons  of  all  residents ;  a  char{:e  is  made  for  writing  and 
arithmetic.  There  is  a  girls'  national  school,  which  was 
built  by  Miss  Lawrence  of  Studley;  this  and  the  boys*  na- 
tional school  are  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  Public 
Rooms  at  Ripon  comprise  a  Dispensary,  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, a  Subscription  Library,  and  a  News-room ;  the  edifice 
thus  occupied  was  erected  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of  25U0/.,  in 
200  proprietary  shares ;  an  extensive  pleasure-ground  and 
garden  is  attached. 

RipoD  was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs, 
which  were  in  such  high  repute,  that  *as  true  steel  as  Ripon 
rowels*  became  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  honesty 
and  couraj^e ;  it  was  also  noted'for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
which  however  left  the  banks  of  the  lire  for  those  of  the 
Aire  and  Calder  some  centuries  ago.  The  present  manu- 
facture is  chiefly  saddle  Xtvei;  it  also  produces  linens  and 
malt.  The  markul-placc  is  a  spacious  square,  surrounded 
chietty  by  shops  and  good  houses  ;  in  the  centre  stands  an 
obelisk  90  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
Ripon,  a  buti^le-horn  and  a  spur-rowel  This  obelisk  was 
erected  by  William  Aislaby  ol  Stiidley,  who  represented  the 
borough  for  sixty  years  in  parliament.  The  fairs  of  Ri|)on 
are  six  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  for  leather,  cattle,  and  cloth. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  is  the  Town-hall, 
built  in  1 80 1,  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  A  Hanson  of  Studley ;  it  com- 
prises a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  msgist rates,  assembly-rooms, 
and  other  commodious  apartments.  Four  beautiful  Ionic 
columns  in  front  support  a  handsome  pediment,  llie 
streets  of  Ripon  are  neither  spacious  nor  regular,  but  they 
are  generally  clean.  The  Ure  navigation  was  brought  up 
to  the  town  by  means  of  a  short  canal  in  1767.  The  fine 
domain  of  Studley  is  situated  about  three  miles  firom  Ripon, 
and  includes  the  venerable  monastic  lemains  of  Fountain's 
Abbey. 

(Allen's  Yorktkire ;  and  White's  HtMtory  and  QoMetieer 
qfthe  fVett  Riding,) 

RIPPERDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  Baron,  afterwards 
DUKE  OF,  a  descendant  from  an  antient  and  honourable 
Spanish  family,  which  bad  settled  at  Groningen  during  the 
period  that  the  Low  Countries  were  attached  to  Spain,  was 
born  in  that  district  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  fiither  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  young  Ripperda 
was  educated  in  the  J  esuits*  college  at  Cologne.  After  itreat  ly 
distinguishing  biniself  in  the  course  of  his  education,  Ripper- 
da returned  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  having  soon  afler 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then 
married  the  heiress  of  very  considerable  property,  in  order 
to  obtain  which  he  nr>t  renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
Aspiiing  to  political  diHtinciiun,  he  eagerly  sought  a  seat  in 
Iho  SlaifvGeneial,  aad  wa.-)  rutu»iicil  towards  the  end  oi 
Xhii  war  as  deputy  for  his  own  province.    In  1 7  id  ibe  Slates 


appointed  him  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
with  instructions  to  arrange  definitively  a  system  of  rum- 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  two  powers.  On  his  am\al 
at  Madrid,  Rippeida  immediately  attadied  himself  to  Albe- 
roni,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Philip  V.  [Albironi]. 
whom  he  assisted  with  memorials  and  plans  of  improvement 
for  the  commerce  and  finance  of  Spain,  and  whose  pro- 
tection he  secured.  During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  Rt}i- 
perda  carried  on  several  intrigues  ly  no  means  creditable 
to  his  character  either  as  an  ambusioulor  or  a  man:  for 
whilst  conducting  the  iiegociations  of  his  iiati\e  country, 
Holland,  he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  tlie 
emperor,  and  was  also  guilty  of  a  most  disgraceful  trans- 
action towards  Mr.  Doddington,  the  English  minister,  in  whose 
pay  ho  seems  to  have  been,  whilst  he  secretly  informed  Al- 
beroni  of  all  his  projects. 

In  the  meantime  Ripperda  rosehi);h  in  favour  both  with 
Philip  and  his  minister.  By  his  exertions  fifty  master- 
workmen  from  Holland  were  induced  to  settle  in  Spain,  and 
to  establish  extensive  cloth  manufactures,  first  at  Ascca, 
and  afterwards  at  Guadalaxara.  Having  some  time  aAer 
applied  for  some  recompense  for  his  services,  he  was  an- 
swered that  the  king  of  Spain  could  never  employ  in  any 
high  or  responsible  oflice  a  person  attached  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1718,  Ripperda  quitted  the 
Spanish  capital  and  returned  to  Holland.  Having  rendered 
a  full  account  of  his  mission,  of  which  the  States  exprekted 
their  approbation,  he  then  formally  resigned  the  office 
which  he  held,  and  set  out  once  more  for  Madrid,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Aranjuei,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  lie 
made  his  abjuration,  receiving  as  a  compensation  for  his 
losses  the  appointment  of  superintendent-general  of  the 
royal  manufactories  at  Giuidalaxura,  with  a  considerable 
pension  and  extensive  grants  of  laud.  Tlie  fall  of  Alberom, 
which  was  hastened  by  Rippenla,  oi)ened  to  this  ambitious 
man  the  way  to  power,  and  he  was  accordingly  entrusted,  in 
1726,  with  the  formation  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor. 
To  reward  his  services  in  that  memorable  transaction,  be 
was  soon  after  created  duke,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
giandee  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  Ripperda  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  place  of  the  marquis  of  Grimaldi.  Having 
succeeded  shortly  after  in  gaining  the  entire  confidence  ot 
Philip,  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  prime  minister.  U^ 
administration  however  wa.s  not  of  long  duration.  Unable 
to  fulfil  the  secret  engagements  ehtere<l  into  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  or  to  accomplish  the  vast  schemes  laid  down  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  such  as  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  by 
f'trce  of  arms,  and  the  seating  of  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  England,  schemes  which  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  Spanish  treasury  and  the  menacing  attitude  assumed 
by  Great  Britain  compelled  him  to  relinquish,  Ripperda 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Spauish  monarch. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1 727,  he  was  arrested  at  the  bouse  of 
Colonel  Stanhope,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  wassent 
to  the  fortress  of  Segovia,  where  he  remained  in  close  confine- 
ment, until,  having  eluded  the  viteilaDce  of  his  keepers,  lie 
made  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
embarked  for  Cork.  Af^er  spending  some  time  in  Euglsod, 
he  set  sad  for  his  native  country  in  1731,  and  settled  at  the 
Hague.  Whilst  there  he  became  acquainted  with  an  en\oy 
from  the  court  of  Marocco,  of  the  name  of  Peres,  who  «a^a 
Sftanish  renegade,  and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hat.rd 
which  Ripi>erda  bore  to  the  Spaniards,  and  his  love  of  ad- 
venture, induced  him  to  try  his  fortunes  upon  the  shores  uf 
Africa.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  for  Tangier,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  emperor  of  Marocco  (Muley  Abdallah), 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  repel  a 
threatened  invasion  fiom  Spain.  Ripperda  \ias  hove\er 
defeated  beibre  Orau,  which  city  fell  into  the  bands  of  iKl* 
Spaniards  in  1732. 

About  this  time  Ripperda  is  said  to  have  abandoov*! 
the  Roman  Catholic  crted,  and  to  have  embraced  iIm 
Mohammedan  religion,  taking  the  name  of  Othmao  F^ba. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Marocco,  surrounded  with  altibe 
gratiflcatioDs  and  luxuiiea  that  wealth  could  supply,  and 
tlien  removed  to  Tetouan,  where  he  remained  uotil  his 
death  in  1 737. 

It  is  ^aid  that  some  time  previous  to  his  death  ha  believed 
himself  inspired,  and  endeavoured  to  propacate  a  new  r*-h- 
gion— a  mixture  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan 
doctrines,  which  however  had  no  followers.  Shoitly  after 
the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  there  appealed  at  Aui« 
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tterdam  an  account  of  his  lifo  and  adventures,  under  tbis 
title:  '  La  Vie  du  Due  de  Ripperda,  par  M.  P.  M.  B./  8vo., 
Amst.,  1739.  The  itame  work  was  translated  into  English, 
b)"  John  Campbell,  and  published  as  *  Memoirs  of  the 
Basha  Duke  of  Ripperda.'  London,  1739,  8vo.  There  is 
alma  Spanish  translation  of  it,  Madrid,  1748 

RIPPLE-MARK.  In  geology,  the  undulationfion  thesur- 
fice  of  many  rocks,  which  resemble  the  ridges  and  hollows 
left  on  mud  and  sand  by  the  small  waves  of  water,  are  thus 
termed. 

The  progress  of  geological  induction  has  given  an  unex- 
pected importance  to  the  study  of  these  undulations ;  for  it 
\i  now  certain  that  the  right  understanding  of  their  origin  is 
a  Tcry  necessary  element  in  reasoning  on  the  deposition  of 
stratified  rocks  and  the  displacements  of  the  antient  bed  of 
the  sea. 

The  formation  of  small  ridges  and  furrows,  under  the 
influence  of  water  which  ripples  or  undulates  in  small 
waves,  may  be  conveniently  witnessed  and  studied  on  the 
shores  of  comparatively  quiet  seas,  on  the  margins  of  lakes, 
or  along  the  sides  and  shallow  beds  of  rivers.  The  '  ripple- 
mark  '  thus  produced  is  more  or  less  permanent,  according 
Ij  the  nature  of  the  sediments  on  which  it  is  impressed,  and 
the  circumstances  which  accompany  and  succeed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  water  which  formed  it. 

Loose  coarse  sand  easily  rec;?ivcs  impressions  from  the 
superfluctuatine  water,  which  momentarily  change  under 
the  varving  innuences  of  the  waves :  muddy  sediments  are 
less  easily  moulded,  but  the  forms  are  less  fleeting.  It  hap- 
pens often  that  on  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  tide  from  broad 
muddy  snrfaces  like  those  in  the  bay  of  Morecambe,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  the  small  rippling  waves 
of  the  ebbing  tide  leave  marks  sufficiently  durable  to  allow 
of  being  indefinitely  preserved,  if  by  any  gradual  operation 
some  new  se<liment8  were  gently  overlaid. 

A  very  small  ripple  leaves  its  mark  on  the  subjacent  sand 
or  mud  at  only  very  small  depths :  larger  waves  are  felt  to 
a  greater  depth ;  and  apparently  the  depth  at  which  ripple- 
marks  are  formed  may  be  judged  of,  within  moderate  limits 
o(  error,  by  the  breadths  of  the  ripple-marks.  Wherever 
then  we  find  among  marine  stratified  rocks  or  sediments,  of 
whatever  date,  undoubted  ripple-marks  such  as  shallow 
waters  leave,  those  deposits  contain  clear  proof  of  their 
baviug  been  formed  at  small  depths;  and  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  these  are  seen  to  be  covered  by  other 
lediments  nundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  the 
oonclu»ion  is  jubt  that  in  those  situations  the  antient  sea- 
shore underwent  a  great  subsidence,  or  the  ocean-level 
experienced  a  great  rise,  after  the  formation  of  those  now 
buried  ripple-marks.  There  has  been  in  those  situations  a 
clange  of  the  level  of  land  or  sea.  Now  we  find  ripple- 
marked  strata  among  the  rocks  of  every  geological  age.  As 
examples,  we  mention,  among  strata  lower  than  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  the  fossiliferous  rocks  (•  t>rauwacke*)  near 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  near  Linton  in  North  Devon;  in  the 
fandstones  of  the  mountain  limestone  group,  under  Peny- 
ghent  in  Yorkshire;  in  the  sandstone  of  the  coal -format  ion 
at  EUand  in  Yorkshire;  in  the  sandstones  of  the  new  red- 
landstone  formation  at  Storeton  near  Liverpool;  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  oolitic  rocks  near  Scarborough  and  near 
Stamford:  in  the  Wealden  deposits  at  Horsted. 

In  most  cases  ripple-mark  is  found  on  sandstones  or  indu- 
rated day  .<  of  fine  ^raiii  and  frequent  lamination,  and  it  is 
must  distinct  on  surfaces  where  a  change  of  deposit  happens, 
as  where  sandstones  alternate  with  thin  clay  partings. 
Rarely,  as  in  the  Storeton  quarries,  impressions  of  quad- 
rupeds accompany  the  ripple-mark ;  and  it  is  even  thought 
that  marks  of  rain  are  preserved  thereon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this  notice  by  pointing  out 
the  obvious  importance  of  the  careful  study  of  a  phenome- 
non which  is  frequent  among  the  stratified  deposits,  and  on 
vhich  remarkable  generalizations  partly,  if  not  principally, 
depend.  By  carefUi  attention  to  the  evidence  which  is  left 
on  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  we  may  learn  the  depth  and  some 
other  circumstances  of  the  water  which  covered  them  at 
the  tiine  of  their  deposition  ;  and  come  to  understand  how, 
by  successive  steps  or  gradual  depression,  the  sea-bed  was 
lowered,  in  relation  to  the  ocean-level,  hundreds,  or  even 
thouMnds  cf  feet,  locally  or  extensively,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  successive  accumulation  of  new  sediments  containing  the 
reuaios  of  new  races  of  marine  animals  and  land  |ilnnts, 
vithout  raquiring  the  aggregation  of  laminated  clays,  sands* 
Hi  gimraltp  at  depths  boyond  the  reach  of  littoral  agitation, 


or  the  profuse  abundance  of  mollusca  and  iwlypiaria,  in 
regions  of  the  sea  where  enormous  pressure  and  deficient 
light  seem  to  forbid  their  very  existence. 

See  for  a  general  view  of  the  causes  of  ripple-mark  made 
by  water  and  wind,  and  examples  of  the  Utter  circumstance, 
Mr.  Babbage's  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Further  no- 
tices bearing  on  the  subject  wdl  be  found  in  Playfair's  HuU 
tonian  Theory;  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology  ^  vol.  iv. ;  and 
De  la  Beche's  Theoretical  Researches, 

Rl'SCULUS.    [PasciLOPODA,  vol  xviii.,  p.  302  ] 

RISK.  In  the  theory  of  Probabilities  the  risk  of  loss 
or  gain  means  such  a  fraction  of  the  sum  to  be  lost  or  gained 
as  expresses  the  chance  of  losing  or  gaining  it :  thus  an  even 
chance  of  losing  40/.  is  considered  as  a  positive  loss  of  one- 
half  of  40/., or  of  20/. ;  and  2  to  I  for  gaining  60/.  is  counted 
as  two-thirds  of  60/.,  or  40/.  If  both  these  risks  were  en- 
countered at  the  same  time,  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
considered  as  a  gain  of  4o/.— 20/.,  or  20/.,  since  this  is  the 
sum  which  would  be  netted  by  every  such  transaction  in 
the  long  run.  and  one  with  another. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  ascertaitiing  the  effect  of 
the  division  of  risks.  Let  yicre  be  an  adventure  in  which 
the  chance  of  success  is  p,  and  that  of  failure  1— p.  Let 
failure  produce  the  loss  £ti  and  success  the  gain  £m :  then 
;rw— (1— n)fi  is  the  result  of  every  such  transaction  one 
with  another.  Lot  this  last  be  called  M  ;  it  is  re^iuired  to 
estimate  the  probability  that  ins  transactions  the  average 
effect  (gain  or  loss,  according  as  M  is  positive  or  ncgatixo) 
shall  lie  between  H-i-/  and  M  — /.  Calculate  the  square 
root  off  divided  by  2p  (1  ~p) ;  multiply  this  square  root  by  /, 
and  divide  the  result  by  m-^-n.  Take  the  table  in  Mean 
(using  it  as  in  Probability,  p.  27),  let  the  last  result  be 
A,  then  the  corresponding  B  is  the  probability  required. 
[Waoer  ;  Weight  of  Observations] 

Rl'SSOA,  M.  de  Freminville's  name  for  a  genus  of 
small  testaceous  trachelipods  (gastropods  of Cuvier),  founded 
on  some  small  shells  observed  by  tho  well-known  M.  Ristso 
of  Nice*  and  described  by  M.  Desmarest  in  1814  in  the 
*  Nouveau  Bulletin  de  la  Societ6  Philomatliiqne.' 

Lamarck  placed  the  few  species  known  to  him  among  the 
Melanitp,  but  without  distinction.  Dellc  Chiaje  made 
known  the  animal  structure  of  a  Mediterranean  species  ui 
his  memoirs  on  the  In vertelfrata  of  the  Neapolitan  Sea; 
and  Philippi  reconled  its  generic  characters  in  his  *  Enu- 
meratio  MoUuscorum  Sicilies,'  from  observations  luado  upon 
two  other  MediteiTanean  species. 

Generic  Character,—  Animal  with  a  subtriangular  foot, 
truncated  anteriorly,  pointed  posteriorly.  Head  proboscidi- 
form,  with  a  subulate  tentacle  on  each  side,  at  the  external 
base  of  which  the  eye  is  placed  on  a  little  convexity ;  mouth 
prolonged  into  a  short  and  truncated  proboscis. 

Shell  elongated,  turriculate,  sometimes  short  and  sub- 
globular;  aperture  oval,  semilunar,  subcanaliculate.  having 
the  right  lip  thickened,  and  nearly  always  projecting  for- 
wards, and  arched  longitudinally ;  opercmum  horny,  closing 
the  aperture  exactly. 

M.  Deshayes  acknowledges  the  difUculty  of  fixing  the 
relations  of  Rissoa;  but,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  charac- 
ters observed  by  Delle  Chiaje  and  Phihppi  with  those  of 
Cehthium,  he  thinks  it  evident  that  Hissoa  approaches 
the  Melanice  as  closely  as  the  Cerithia,  and  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  intermediate  between  those  two  genera.  In 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  has  placed  it  between  Me- 
hinia  and  Melanopsis.  M.  de  Blainville  bad  previously 
placed  the  genus  in  his  family  Etlipsostnmata^  between 
Melajiiaand  Phasianella,  M.  Ram;  arranged  it  between 
Melanin  and  Littorina,  among  the  Turbines  of  De  Fdru>sac, 
observing  that  he  does  aot  think  that  Bissoacau  be  admitted 
us  a  genus,  though  it  may  well  hold  the  rank  of  a  sub- 
genus, in  which  case  it  raay  take  its  place  at  the  side  of  the 
Melanice,  and  near  the  genus  Paludina  of  De  Fcrussac. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections: — 

A. 

Turriculated  and  Ribbed. 
Example,  Bissoa  acuta. 

B. 
Subturriculated  and  Ribbed. 
Example,  Bissoa  costala, 

C. 

Subturriculated ;  perfectly  smooth. 
Example,  Rissm  hyatiua. 
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D. 

Subglobular. 

Kxainplc,  Jtiksoa  cancel  lata. 

The  Huine  diviitionsi  nf^  adopted  by  M.  Ranp^. 

Seven  «|)ecieji  only  npjKjar  to  have  been  known  up  to  the 
lime  (183U)  when  M.  Michaud  published,  in  his  illustrate<l 
memoir,  sixteen  new  s|)ecies;  and  to  these  ar«  to  he  a<lded 
the  thirteen  described  and  figured  by  Philippi.  M.  De»- 
hayes,  in  his  Tables,  j^ives  ihe  number  of  rccont  species  as 
iwenty-threc.  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  twenty-two, of  which 
last  two,  Riasofp  lactea  and  cochlear  el la^  are  recorde<l  as  boih 
livinij  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
the  numlicr  of  recent  and  fossil  s|)ecies  published  by  M. 
Denhayes  amounts  lo  forty-four;  but  he  states  that  there 
are  other  materials  for  this  genus,  and  that  his  own  col- 
lection alone  contains  more  than  eighty  species,  living  and 
fossil. 

M.  De>.hayes  divides  the  Rissoee  into  three  ijroups :  in  the 
1st  he  places  the  subglobular  species  which  approach  the 
Turbioe/t  xiv\i\  Littnrinev  (The  Turbitn/orm) ;  in  the  2nd, 
those  which  are  elongated,  and  whose  aperture  approaches 
that  of  the  Melaniee  {The  A^lanioi(U) ;  and  3rd,  those 
whose  semdunar  aperture  is  subtruncated  at  thi  base,  and 
which  are  approximated  lo  the  Cerithia  {The  Cerithi- 
form), 

Locali ties. —The  Mediterranean  Sea,  principally;  but 
species  are  recorde<l  from  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  and  from  the  East  Indian  Seas  and  Senegal. 

Mr.  Th.  Miiller  (Synopm)  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Bifithea  m'^ra.  Turbo  minutus,  and  Acteon  trifidus  of 
Totten,  belong  to  this  genus. 

Fossil  RissoiC 

M.  Dcshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
that  for  a  long  lime  RUsocp  were  found  fossil  in  the  ter- 
tiary strata  only ;  but  that  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  in  his  *  Mi- 
ueral  Conchology,' has  published  four  species  from  the  great 
oolite  ;  whilst  it  is  remarkable  that  nosiHscies  of  this  genus 
have  been  found  in  the  formations  between  the  great  ooliie 
and  the  tertiary  strata:  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  adds,  that 
hereafter  they  wdl  be  found  in  those  beds. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  fossil  Ri8S0€f  (including 
two  livmg  species)  found  in  the  tertiary  formations  is  given 
by  M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  as  twenty-two.  The  two 
apcciei  recorded  as  both  living  and  fossil  are  Rissoo'  lactea 
and  cochlearella.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  R,  lactea 
is  not  noted  as  occurring  in  a  fossil  state;  nor  do  we  find 
any  mention  of /?.coc^/«ir«//a,  excepting  under  the  head  of 
Rissoa  striata,  where  it  is  stated  that  this  species,  described 
by  MM.Quoy  and  Gaimard.  in  the  I'oyas^e  of  the  Astrolabe, 
l>ears  much  resemblance  to  living  individuals  of  R.  ochlea- 
rella ;  but  Rissna  cancpllata^  labiata,  oblonga,  costata, 
monndortta,  vusilla,  pulchella^  and  Brnguferi,  are  nil  re- 
corde<l  as  botli  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  The  number  of 
named  species  which  are  fossil  only,  including  the  species 
from  the  oolite  and  R.  decussata,  in  the  same  work,  is 
eleven* 

RifsON.  JOSEPH,  a  poetical  critic  and  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  burn  at  Stockton  in  Durham, 
and  some  of  his  pieces  were  published  there  before  he  came 
to  settle  in  London.  He  was  by  profession  a  conveyancer, 
with  chambers  in  Gray*s  Inn,  but  being  appointed  deputy 
high  bailiff  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  did  little  in  his 

{)rofession,  living  on  the  income  which  his  ofliice  yielded 
)itn,  and  spending  his  time  in  literary  pursuits.  During 
the  twenty  yeais  between  1782  and  1802,  he  poured  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  researches  on  the  public  in  books 
in  quick  succession ;  yet  not  so  rapidly  that  it  can  be  said 
that  they  are  carelessly  executed,  or  that  their  contents  are 
worthless.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
a  most  valuable  member  of  the  literary  fraternity,  and  to 
have  done  perhaps  more  than  any  man  to  introduce  a  spirit 
of  curiosity  respecting  our  early  poets,  and  of  critical  exact- 
ness in  editing  their  remains. 

The  tritliiig  works  which  he  printed  before  he  became 
settled  in  London  need  not  be  particularised ;  and  the  first 
work  which  we  heed  to  mention,  and  indeed  the  first  work 
which  brought  him  into  any  notice,  was  his  *  Observations 
on  the  three  first  volumes  of  the  Histor)*  of  English  Poetry." 
in  a  familiar  letter  to  the  author  (Warton),  4io.,  1782.  This 
was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  many  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  that  cdebtatcd 
work;  a  bold  and  useful  service,  but  dangerous  to  hiin  who 


undertook  it,  as  Warton  had  many  and  )iowcrfiil  firieiids, 
who  could  not  b.ar  to  see  him  so  roughly  bundled,  vxcn 
though  they  could  not  deny  that  almost  e\ery  one  of  Kttnun'ii 
strictures  was  just.  However  it  must  be  owned  that  Ritsou 
addre.Hsed  himself  to  the  work  in  a  very  unamiable  ^pirii, 
and  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
i4)tei course  of  refined  society.  The  work  has  become,  per- 
haps justly,  a  bye-word  when  men  would  ti|M;ak  of  critical 
abuse.  In  the  next  year  ho  publishetl  some  'Remark*  on 
the  Commentators  on  Shaks]  ere,'  which  is  tu  be  du»tm- 
guished  fiom  a  larger  work  published  by  him  in  171^2.  en- 
titled *  Cursory  Criticisms  on  the  Edition  of  Shakiipere 
published  by  Edmund  Malonc.*  In  1783  he  also  published 
*  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  with  an  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Soug.*  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Park  in  1S13. 
In  1790  appeared  his  volume  of  *  Ancient  Songs,  from  the 
time  of  King  Henry  111.  to  the  Revolution,*  reprinted  in 
1829.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  bi» 
works.  In  1791  he  published  'Pieces  of  Antienl  Popular 
Poetry,'  from  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed  copies; 
in  1793,  *The  English  Anthologv,'  in  three  volumes;  in 
1794,  a 'Collection  of  Scottish  Songs,*  and  in  1795,  the 
very  remarkable  poems  of  a  forgotten  poet,  Minot,  on 
events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  have  also  been 
reprinted.  In  the  same  )ear  he  published  his  large  col- 
lection of  ballads  on  the  exploits  of  *  Robin  Hood,*  with 
much  prefatory  matter,  in  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  appear 
to  any  great  advantage.  In  1802  he  pro<luced  two  wurksi 
in  this  department  of  literature:  the  one,  *  Antient  Kii|,lish 
Metrical  Komances,*  in  3  vols,  8vo. ;  Ihe  other.  *  Biblio- 
giipbia  Poetica,*  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  of  the 
tweit'ih,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  a  short  account  of  their  writings,  a  work  very 
imperfect,  but  to  which  succeeding  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment have  been  greatly  indebted. 

To  enumerate  however  all  the  works  produced  b>  Mr. 
Riison  in  his  twenty  years*  literary  career  would  carry  out 
this  article  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  It  may  be  aufficient 
to  add  that  there  are  several  small  works  of  his  under  the 
denomination  of  Garlands,  as  the  'Bishopric  Garland,' 
the 'Yorkshire  Garland,'  the  'Northumberland  Garland.* 
and  *  Gammer  Gorton's  Garland;*  and  also  several  tracts 
relating  to  his  profession,  and  esitecially  to  the  court  ur.L 
which  he  was  more  particularly  connected.  In  I8d2  he 
published  *  An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  as 
a  Moral  Duty.' 

He  died  in  September.  1S03.  Since  his  death  seven! 
tracts  have  ai)pcaied  attributed  to  him,  and  a  collection  uf 
his  correS|iondcncc  has  been  published.  Some  account  of 
his  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Hazlewood  in  1824.  He  had 
through  life  the  reputation  of  a  surly  critic,  which  his  attack 
on  Warton  gained  for  him,  and  he  was  more  shunned  than 
courted  by  his  literarv  contemporaries. 

RITTEN HOUSE.  DAVID,  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
April,  173;,  near  Gcrmantown  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
father,  who  was  a  farmer  in  that  province,  intended  that  he 
should  follow  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  being  appa- 
rently in  narrow  circumstances,  he  could  give  him  no  other 
education  than  that  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  such  occupations. 

But  the  elasticity  of  genius  is  often  superior  to  the  pres- 
sure of  adverse  fortune,  and  young  Rittenhouse,  Ijefore  be 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical 
and  mathematical  subjects;  without  books  or  mstrticTor», 
he  is  said  to  hate  executed  a  wooden  clock,  and,  similarly 
to  what  is  related  of  Pascal,  to  have  covered  the  plouglis 
and  fences  on  his  father's  farm  with  geometrical  figures. 
This  exhibition  of  uncommon  talent,  joined  to  a  cun%*ict:on 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  Rittenhouse  that  the  delicacy  of  h  * 
son's  constitution  would  render  him  unfit  for  the  lalwur  uf 
cultivating  the  ground,  induced  the  father  to  procure  for 
the  youth  the  tools  of  a  watchand  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  and  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  performing  it>e 
duties  of  the  farm.  Grateful  for  this  favuur,  the  >oun4 
man  worke<l  diligently  with  bis  hands  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time  which  should  ha\e 
been  passed  in  taking  repose,  to  the  prosecution  of  L:<» 
studies.  His  success  appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
sxreat,  for  his  biographers  assert  that,  before  the  ape  i.f 
twenty,  he  was  able  to  read  the  'Principia,*  and  that  he  hnd 
dJNCovtrcd  the  mc:ho<l  c'  (luxioivs,  without  benig  aware  fl.at 
this  had  been  already  done  by  Newloa  and  Ltibntii.    U« 
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•lio  constructed  two  orreries  exhihiling  thomovemcn(s  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites.  These  roaciunes  are  said  to  be 
stJI  in  existence,  one  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
tDd  the  other  in  the  college  of  Princeton. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Hittenhouse  was  made  one  of  a  Committee 
ap|x>inted  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  ob- 
ier\'e  the  transit  of  Venus  which  was  to  take  place  in  that 
year,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  phenomenon 
in  a  temporary  observatory  which  he  built  for  the  purpose. 
His  observation  and  the  calculations  relating  to  it  gained 
for  him  the  approbation  of  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  and 
ibe  title  of  Doctor  in  Laws  was  subsequently  conferred  on 
him.  In  1779  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
adjusting  a  territorial  dispute  between  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia;  in  1786  he  was  employed  in  fixin<; 
the  line  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  the  stale  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  he  assisted  in  de- 
terminini^  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Rittenhouse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston,  in  1782,  and  of 
the  Roy'al  Society  of  l^ndon,  in  1795.  In  1791  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Franklin  as  president  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  to  whose  *  Transactions'  he  contributed 
many  papers,  chietly  on  astronomical  subjects.  In  1777  he 
VIS  appointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  important 
vQivc  he  held  with  incorruptible  integrity  till  his  resignation 
of  it  in  1789.  During  the  American  war,  he  is  said  to  have 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  patriot,  and  to  have  spoken  and  acted 
like  a  freeman ;  and  in  1792  he  received  his  last  appuint- 
mear,  which  was  that  of  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  post  his  mechanical  skill  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  useful;  but  in  1795  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it 
from  bad  health,  and,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  he 
died  on  the  2Gth  of  June,  1796. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  private  life,  Dr.  Rittenhouse  exhibited 
every  amiable  virtue;  that  he  was  an  excellent  husband, 
laiher,  and  friend;  and  that,  himself  a  stran<;er  to  high 
pretensions,  he  felt  a  strong  attachment  and  esteem  lur 
tliose  who  cultivated  and  propagated  science.  A  |)ublic 
eulogium  was  pronounced  on  him  by  Dr.  Rush ;  and  in 
1813.  a  Memoir  of  his  life  was  published  by  his  relative, 
W.  Barton,  Esi|.,  of  Lancaster. 

{Encifcl(fpa*dia  Americana;  Gent,  Mag.,  Sept.,  179G; 
Monthly  Mag,^  Oct.,  1796.) 

RITUAL  (from  Htus,  in  the  sense  of  consuetudo\  the 
bonk  which  directs  the  rites  and  ceremonic's  to  be  observed 
iu  celebrating  divine  service  in  any  particular  church. 

RIVE  DE  GIER.    [Loire.] 

RIVER.  In  a  legal  sense  rivers  are  divisible  into  fresh 
and  salt-water  rivers.  Salt-water  rivers  are  those  rivers  or 
parts  of  rivers  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  tlo^v^.  Rivers  are 
also  divisible  into  public  or  navigable  rivers  and  private 
nvers. 

The  property  in  fresh- water  rivers,  whether  public  or  i)ri- 
Tatc,  is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  adjacent 
land;  the  owner  on  each  side  being  entitled  to  the  soil  of 
the  river  and  the  right  of  fishing  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
fttream.  But  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence 
of  special  usage  to  the  contrary.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  property  of  the  river  is  in  one  person,  and  of 
Ibe  adjacent  land  in  another :  or  that  one  party  owns  the 
nver  and  the  soil  of  it,  and  another  the  free  or  several  fishery 
of  ihe  river.  If  a  fresh- water  river  between  the  lands  of  two 
owners  gains  on  one  side  by  insensibly  shifting  its  course, 
each  owner  continues  to  retain  half  the  river,  and  the  in- 
MfUMble  addition  by  alluvium  belongs  to  the  land  to  which 
it  attaches  iUelf ;  unless  the  lands  of  the  proprietors 
CD  each  side  has  been  marked  out  by  other  known  boun- 
daries, such  as  stakes,  &c.  in  the  river.  This  part 
of  the  law  as  to  the  acquisition  by  alluvio,  is  stated 
Iqr  Bracton  in  the  chapter  *  De  acquirendo  rerum  do- 
miuio*  (fol.  9),  and  his  statement  both  in  substance 
•ud  expression  is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41,  tit.  1,  s.  7), 
with  which  Gains  may  be  compared  (ii.  70).  But  if  the 
course  of  the  river  is  chan2;ed  suddenly  and  sensibly,  then 
Ibe  boundaries  of  the  landis  will  be,  as  they  were  before, 
10  the  midst  of  the  deserted  channel  of  the  river.  Special 
ciBtom  mav  also  alter  this  general  presumption  of  law.  It 
it  said  that  below  Gloucester  bridge  the  Severn  is  by  com- 
BMQ  custom  always  held  to  be  the  boundary  of  certain 
iMuiiirt.  however  suddenly  or  sensibly  the  course  of  it  may 
Wcbaugod*  Though  fresh-water  rivers  are  t)resumed  to 
W  th«  property  of  adjacent  laadowuers,  yet  sued  owner  can*  I 


not  set  up  a  ferry  and  demand  a  toll  unless  by  prescription 
or  by  charter  from  the  kiiuj. 

In  early  times  also  the  king  by  his  prerogative  might  pre- 
vent all  persons  from  fishing  or  fowling  in  any  river  until  he 
had  first  takien  his  pleasure  there.  This  was  efiected  by  direct- 
ing a  precept  to  the  sheriflf  commanding  him  to  cause  all 
persons  to  abstain  from  approaching  the  banks.  By  the  I6ih 
chapter  of  Magna  Charta  the  enjoyment  of  this  prerogative 
was  restricted  to  such  streams  as  it  had  been  exercised  upon 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Subsequently  the  custom  was  to 
name  the  rivers  in  the  precept  to  the  sheriff;  among  these 
was  the  Avon,  at  least  that  part  which  Hows  through  Wor- 
cestershire. Eventually  the  prerogative  fell  into  disuse.  In 
those  rivei-s  which  are  navigable,  and  in  which  the  public  have 
a  common  right  to  passage,  the  king  is  said  to  have  'an  inte- 
rest in  jurisdiction,'  and  this  is  so  not  only  in  those  parts  of 
them  which  are  the  king's  property,  but  also  where  ihey  are 
come  to  be  private  property  ;  such  rivers  are  called  '  fluvii  re- 
gales,' *  haut  streames  leroy,'  *  royal  rivers' ;  not  as  indicating 
the  property  of  the  king  in  the  river,  but  because  of  their 
being  dedicated  to  the  public  use,  and  all  things  of  public 
safety  and  couTcnience  being  under  his  care  and  protection. 
Thus  a  common  highway  on  land  is  culled  the  king's 
highway,  and  navigable  rivers  are  in  like  manner  the  king's 
highway  by  water.  Many  of  the  incidents  belonging  to  a 
highway  on  land  attach  to  such  rivers.  Accordingly  any 
nuisances  or  obstructions  upon  them  may  be  indicted  even 
though  the  nuisances  be  in  the  private  soil  of  any  i)erson ; 
or  the  nuisances  and  obstructions  may  be  abated  by  indivi- 
duals without  process  of  law.  It  must  not  however  be  inferred 
that  all  the  incidentsof  a  land  highway  attach  to  such  rivers. 
Thus,  if  the  highway  of  the  river  is  obstructed,  a  passenger 
will  not  be  justified,  as  he  would  be  fn  the  ca^e  of  a  land 
highway,  in  passing  over  the  adjacent  land.  Though  a  river 
is  a  public  navigable  river  there  is  not  therefore  any  right  at 
common  law  for  parties  to  use  the  banks  of  it  as  a  towing- 
path.     (Ball  V.  Herbert,  3  T.  R.  253.) 

If  a  river  which  is  private  in  use  as  well  as  in  property  be 
made  navigable  by  the  owner,  it  does  not  therefore  become  a 
public  river  unless  from  some  act  it  maybe  presumed  that 
he  has  dedicated  it  to  the  public.  The  taking  of  toll  is  such 
an  act.  Callis  says  that  the  soil  of  the  sea  and  of  royal  rivers 
belongs  to  the  king.  But  the  expression,  if  intended  to 
aj^ply  to  all  parts  of  the  rivers  where  the  public  have  a  right 
of  passage,  appears  too  comprehensive. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  such  rivers  the  pro- 
perty may  be  in  the  crown ;  as  it  was  in  the  river  Thames, 
the  property  in  which,  both  as  to  the  water  and  the  soil,  was 
conveyed  by  charter  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. And  in  all  rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil  is  in  the  king,  if  no  other  claims  it  by  pre- 
scription. In  navigable  rivers  where  the  tide  Hows,  the 
liberty  of  fishery  is  common  and  public  to  all  persons.  (Hale, 
De  Jure  Maris  ct  Brachiorum  ejusdem;  Callis,  On  Sewers.) 

The  properly  in  the  mere  running  water  is  in  no  one; 
but  the  prop:  ietorofadjoining land  is  entitled  to  the  reasona- 
ble use  of  it  as  it  runs  by  his  land.  *  And  consequently  no  pro- 
prietor can  have  the  right  to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other  proprietor.  Without  the  consent  of  the  other 
proprietors  who  may  be  affected  by  his  operations,  no  pro- 
prietor can  either  diminish  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors  below,  or  throw 
the  water  back  upon  the  proprietors  above.  Every  pro- 
prietor who  claims  a  right  either  to  throw  the  water  back 
above,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to 
descend  below,  must,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claim,  either 
prove  an  actual  grantor  license  from  ihe  proprietors  affected 
by  his  operation's,  or  must  prove  an  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  twenty  yearsA 

(Judgment  of  Sir  J.  Leach  in  Wright  v.  Howard ;  Sim. 
Stuart,  109;  Gale,  On  Easements  ) 

RIVER  HORSE.  Since  the  article  Hippopotamus 
was  written,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  has  published  his  interest- 
ing account  of  the  animal,  in  the  Illustrations  of  ihe  Zoo- 
lo^y  of  South  4f''ic(^  together  with  the  most  accurate 
figure  hitherto  engraved :  of  this  we  have  endeavoured  to 
give  some  idea  below ;  but  the  reader  should  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  where,  with  all  the  advantages  of  size  and 
colour,  the  portraits  of  the  female  hippopotamus  and  her 
young  one  have  all  the  air  of  life. 

As  Dr.  Smith  has  evidently  paid  very  great  attention  to 
the  characters  and  habits  of  tnis  curious  quadruped,  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  result  of  his  observations. 

Ho  describes  thd  Hippopotamus  Capenm  of  Desmoulini 
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u  luviug  tiM  Biilerior  and  lateral  p*rl*  of  ihc  hewl,  anri 
the  uppiT  yuTU  of  ihu  ncnk  nml  boily  brownUli  reil,  the 
riMrmur  ralhor  li;{lilv>t  TIm  bruviiiih  red  <if  tbo  bock 
paMse*  iiiieiiitiblj  into  i  lif;bl  bruwiiUh  purple  rci),  which  it 
liia  rolour  of  the  Milea  and  limb*;  ibe  belly,  Ibe  tidei  of 
llic  lip),  und  tlic  cyc-lida,  li^lit  »uod-bruwn.  with  •  Taint 
dMh'CuluiLrfd  Miuh ;  ibe  binder  parti  uf  iha  body  arid  the 
b'llly  l'ruel>  frei-klud  with  small  «puli  of  the  »amc  hue  as  tlie 
Crotiiid  c<ilour»,  only  uf  darker  lint* ;  hair*  of  lail  and  can 
blv^k  :  iwncdH  of  liair*  uit  lip«,  &?..  yel1uwi<h  brown  ;  eyei 
a  clear  uraii^o-culuurcd  brown  ;  lioofii  dm-k  hurncoluur. 

The  male  and  feinulc,  an  fur  as  colour*  arc  concerned,  n re, 
he  (.bfcrvM.  nearly  alike,  but  in  regard  to  siiu  Ihey  differ 
nialtriallv.  the  lualu  being  alwayi  cunsidurably  lari^rthao 
the  retnalo. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  k"^*  ^  niuot  elaborate  description  of  the 
fiirra  uf  the  animal,  lo  whirb  we  refer  llic  reader,  remarks 
ihut  preriiiuslv  lo  the  tmtabliiihmunt  of  tbo  Ualch  colony  al 
thi:  Cajio  uf  Good  Hope.  Hrp;i'i7Miijnii  vxiaiediii  abundaiiro 
in  all  the  Uir^er  riveni  of  South  Africa ;  but  no  liuonc  did 
the  colmiinis  diri'Cl  i heir  attctii ion  10  bunting  them,  than 
their  niiiuber*  bevan  lo  diminish,  psrily  from  dcdlrurtion 
liy  Ai'C-arms,  and  partly  by  migralion  fruin  Ihc  ice ne  of 
danger,  ■  Al  present,' coiiiinueB  Dr.  Smilti. 'kcarcely  one 
cxiati  in  any  uf  the  rivers  uf  the  Cupv  Coli^iy,  and  even  hut 
very  few  in  htreamt  within  a  moderate  dniance  of  it.  On 
the  expedition  arriving  In  laiitudes  too  retnote  lo  be  readily 
ruacbinl  by  liiinler^  fiirnisliud  with  flro-arme,  every  Inrec 
river  was  found  to  abound  in  specimen),  and  in  Ihose  Ihc 
aniinali  ajipcirod,  n»  ihoy  probably  did  aonie  iwo  hundred 
icars  a|^,  much  nu.irer  to  Ihe  southern  eitrcmily  of  ihe 
jontinenl,  familiar,  comparatively  fearlesa  of  man,  ami 
Roiieratly  prepareil  lo  turvey  willi  curiosity  any  intruKiun 
uiiun  Iheir  haunts.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  numbers  in 
tvliich  ihey  wore  found  in  several  uf  ihe  riven  lowanl'i  the 
iropic!  of  Capricorn,  it  may  sutiice  10  siale  that  in  ihe  cuiirse 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  a  few  membera  of  Ihe  expcililion 
pailr  killed  seven  within  gun-shot  of  their  eucampiiienl. 
Several  oiher  individuals  were  in  the  same  pool,  and  might 
al>o  have  been  killed,  had  it  been  desirable.  One  of  the 
lurvivors  was  observed  to  make  his  escape  to  an  adjoining 
jHiuI,  and  in  arcampliahiiiK  that  he  walked  with  cun^ider- 
uble  rapidity  along  Ihe  bottom  of  Ihe  river,  and  wiih  bis 
back  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  water.' 

The  hippopulamt,  according  to  Ur.  Smith,  feed  chielly  on 
gra-ig,  resoriing  to  silunlions  near  Ihe  banks  of  rivers  which 
aupply  that  food.  'In  districl*  fully  inhabited  by  nun,' 
says  Dr.  Smith,  'they  generally  pass  Ihe  day  in  the  u^ier. 
and  seek  iheir  nourish  mtnl  duiing  the  night;  but  in  Wnli- 
lie*  differently  circumitanctd,  they  often  pass  a  poiliuii  of 
Ihe  day  as  welt  as  ihe  night  upon  dry  land.  In  countries  in 
which  Ihe  night-time  conHlitutes  Ibe  only  safe  period  fi>r  iheir 
leaving  the  water,  they  are  generally  to  be  seen  effecting 
their  escape  from  it  immediately  befure  dark,  or  are  10  be 
beard  doing  so  soon  afier  the  day  has  closed,  and  aci-ord' 
iast  M  Ihe  stale  of  Ihe  surrounding  country;  ihey  then 
ciiliur  direclly  cummcncu  feeding,  or  begin  a  jouiney  lo- 
wardd  lucaliliei  whero  foud  mny  exisl.  When,  preiimi* 
10  nighirall.  Ihey  may  have  been  in  puols  or  rivers,  tbuy 
are  generally  al  once  enablcil  to  commciicu  feeding  on 
reachiiii:  Ihe  dry  land ;  but  wlien  they  iuty  have  pa-i-ed  I  ha 
ilay  in  the  sea,  tliey  retjuire  commonly  to  proceed  some  dis- 
tance alter  leaving  il,  before  they  find  the  grass  which  ap- 
pears congenial  to  their  palate.  Il  is  nut  every  dMcriplioii 
of  grass  that  hippnpotami  seem  lo  relish :  ihey  ofien  pass 
ever.  In  search  of  food.  hi\urianl  green  sward^  wliirh,wauld 
slroii;ly  attract  many  ollwr  animals  which  feed  upon  ^ta^i. 
Besides  having  a  peculiar  relish  for  Ihe  grasses  of  cerlain 
■iluations.  they  appear  lo  ha^e  a  prAdilcctiun  fur  dislricll 
tuppnrling  brushwood ;  and  owing  to  Ibe  latter  peculiarity, 
ihey  are  ofieii  (0  be  fniind  wanderintt  in  localities  on  which 
but  lillte  grass  exisls.  when  Ihey  mi<{ht  have  il  in  the  neigh- 
bourboud  in  creat  abundance,  but  without  the  leeompani- 
menl  of  wood.  The  whule  of  the  night  is  probably  not 
more  than  is  necessary  lo  admit  of  ihe  hippupulamus  ac- 
quiring sufflcjeni  food  for  iU  wants ;  but  if  that  be  other- 
wise, it  reriiinly  prcn>r*  to  pats  what  portion  of  ihe  nighl 
may  be  nvces<tary  fur  pmcnring  nourlshmenl  upon  the  dry 
land,  rather  than  in  the  waler,  being  generally  only  soen  to 
folire  Id  Ihe  laller  U|un  lii;bl  returnhig.' 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  it  dilBculi  to  decide  whether  thete  ani- 
Bila  prefer  ihu  puols  of  riveis  or  the  waters  of  Ihc  ocean 
Ibr  ibeir  abode  during  ill*  day.    When  an  opportunity  for 
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choice  existen.  he  found  that  snme  individuals  ««lerl*d  ttw 
one.  and  mme  Ihe  oilier.  I>urini{a  journey  which  be  made 
some  years  ago  lu  Port  Nalal  and  the  oouniry  beyond  it,  be 
had  many  upporlunilies  of  obierring  Ihe  footsteps  made  by 
them  while  entering  and  leaving  the  sea ;  and  on  one  urra- 
sion  his  parly  opposed  unsuccessfully  a  ftmaie  with  bet 
young  ono  <in  their  way  lo  the  sea. 

The  excrement,  like  that  of  ibo  elephant  and  rhinoceroii 
is  voided,  according  tu  Ihc  same  accurate  obaerfer,  in  in- 
mentecylinilnrul  masiies;  and  llioie  ubtrb  came  from  ibe 
hippopoiamus  feemed  principally  to  consist  of  comninuiad 
grass,  apparently  bul  little  altered  by  the  proceas  which  It 
must  hate  undergone,  but  in  ■  drier  eondllion  than  that  in 
which  it  could  have  entered  Ihe  ilomach. 

The  disposltiiin  of  this  huge  creature  i*  described  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  be  peaceable  and  inoffensive:  not  that  when  lb* 
animal  is  wounded,  or  happens  in  its  excursions  on  dry  Und 
to  be  accompanied  by  its  ynung.  il  docs  not  manifieat  much 


nily,  1 


tercept  immediately  became  Ihe  assailant  on  discovering  ihe 
object  of  the  parly,  and  she  ru&hed  open-tnouibed  on  ihe 
man  nearest  to  her,  '  I'he  display  of  tier  cnonuoua  monlb, 
armed  with  formtdablo  tcclb.  caused  Ihe  must  advanced  of 
Ihe  hunters  lo  retreat,  and  those  in  Ihe  rear  lo  pause.  TIm 
flight  uf  the  hunters  sccmeil  to  encourage  the  anmal  in 
pursuil.  and  though  the  direction  ibey  took  led  her,  in  pur- 
suing them,  to  retire  from  the  Fca  which  she  bad  intended 
10  enter,  she  persevered  in  givln;;  cliase.  unld  one  of  the 
partT,  who  from  his  silualion  had  not  had  oceaslon  to  Ht, 
fired  a  bullet  into  hcrmouih.  Immediately  after  the  wound 
was  inflicted  she  fur  an  instant  sli.od  still,  and  then  retreaied 
wiih  precipttalion  to  the  sea.  in  which  she  was  aflerwird* 
shut,  having,  contrary  lo  the  usual  custom  of  her  kind, 
mantfcaled  a  Jiiinc]inatii.iii  lo  rclire  into  deep  waler,  a  dM- 
incliiiation  no  doubt  arising  from  sensations  experienced 
from  llio  wound  she  had  received." 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  thai  Ihe  Mgncity  of  Ibe  bippoptt. 
lamus,  though  duubilcss  inferior  lo  llial  of  ibc  elephant,  is 
neverlbcless  very  cunsiderable,  and  thai  its  mvlDory  Day 
be  considered  tenacious,  ccilamly  superior  to  that  of  ih* 
rhinoceros,  and  possibly  equal  to  that  uf  the  elephant 
After  iiolicini;  ils  adruilncsi,  in  guarding  againsl  iMuilant^ 
and  in  avoiding  pits  dug  lo  eniran  it.  the  Doctor  remarks 
iha'I  whenDnceahippopuluniu^'  has  been  assailed  in  ila watery 
dwelling,  and  has  been  injured  (rum  ineautioualy  enpociiif 
Itself,  it  will  rarely  be  guilty  of  Ihe  same  indisrreiion  a 
second  lime ;  and  Ihoiigb  its  haunts  may  not  again  be  ap- 
piuached  by  hunlerx  till  afl  -r  a  \nng  period  has  elapsed,  it 
will  survey  such  approache-,  and  perfurm  Ihe  Dtovenrnla 
necessary  for  its  respiration  wiih  a  degree  of  caution,  wbirh 

I  clearly  allows  thai  iL  has  nol  furgolien  the  misfortune  Ic 

I  which  an  oppoeile  courte  has  exposed  il. 


(liKlUi) 


RIVRRS.  (Geology.)    [Valisy.] 

RIVERS  are  the  flowing  waien.  which  bring  to  the  wtt, 
and  somelimes  lo  a  lake,  the  waters  which  are  colleetwd 
within  a  certain  portion  of  ihe  earth's  surface.  Tba  eounir^ 
ubicb  19  thus  drained  by  a  rirer  is  eaUeA  its  tatim,  as  lb* 
liver  runs  in  the  lowest  pari  of  it,  and  the  country  rise*  «■ 
all  sides  with  greaur  or  lets  steepnaai,  in  the  &ahwa  of  iba 
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lulei  of  a  basin.  The  margin  of  such  a  basin  n^enerally  lies 
•ontiguoua  to  the  basin  of  anothor  river,  and  thus  constitutes 
the  boundary -line  of  tho  two  basins.  From  lliese  mat  gins 
the  vaters  descend  on  both  sides  towards  their  respective 
tasins.  which  are  separated  by  them,  and  hence  the  whole 
line  of  these  margins  is  called  a  watershed. 

The  basins  of  rivers  vary  greatly  in  size.  A  brook  is  the 
name  commonly  given  to  rivers  of  the  smallest  description. 
When  such  a  river  rises  near  the  sea  or  near  a  large  river, 
into  one  of  which  it  flows  after  a  short  course,  it  conse- 
quently drains  a  very  small  surface.  If  the  waters  should 
be  mcreased  by  those  of  another  brook,  the  namo  of  brook 
is  changed  for  that  of  rivulet.  Tho  basin  of  a  rivulet  is 
therefore  more  complicated  than  that  of  a  brook.  One  or 
more  brooks  descend  from  the  margin  of  the  basin,  and  by 
oaitinj^  their  waters  with  those  of  the  rivulet,  increai>e  its 
volume.  When  several  rivulets  unite  and  so  produce  a  con- 
siaermble  volume  of  running  water,  this  watercourse  takes 
the  name  of  river.  But  all  such  rivers  do  not  reach  the 
tea  or  even  a  lake ;  most  of  them  join  other  rivers,  and  thus 
I  large  river  is  produced.  This  last-mentioned  large  river  is 
called  the  principal  rivery  and  those  which  increase  its 
waters  are  called,  with  respect  to  it,  qffluents  or  tributaries, 
ind  sometimes  feeders  or  branches. 

The  first  waters  of  a  river  are  generally  derived  from  a 
whD^  which  breaks  out  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity,  or  on 
the  side  of  some  hill  or  mountain ;  and  sometimes  from  a 
iwamp  or  a  lake.  This  is  called  the  source  of  a  river. 
From  this  source  the  river  descends  through  the  lowest 
part  of  its  basin  until  it  terminates  its  course  in  the  sea,  a 
iake»  or  another  river,  and  this  termination  is  called  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  cavity  in  which  the  running  water 
lews  is  called  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  solid  land  which 
teuDds  this  bed  is  called  its  banks. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  elevation  at  which  a 
**ver  originates  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
eourse,  and  accordingly  geographers  assumed  that  there  are 
derated  mountain- ranges  in  those  regions  where  large  rivers 
take  their  rise ;  but  modern  rei«earohes  have  shown  that  this 
h  not  always  the  case.  Thus  the  Volga,  which  is  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  and  runs  above  two  thousand  miles,  rises 
in  a  district  the  most  elevated  part  of  which  does  not  exceed 
1100  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  Mississippi,  which  is  still 
larger,  originates  in  a  tract  which  can  hardly  be  called  hilly, 
and  at  an  elevation  probably  not  much  exceeding  1500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

But  still  most  large  rivers  have  their  origin  in  very  ele- 
vated mountains  or  on  high  table-lands,  in  descending  from 
which  a  great  difibrence  with  respect  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
eoufbe  and  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  they 
flov,  is  observed.  Accordingly  geographers  divide  the 
whole  of  the  course  of  such  rivers  into  three  divisions,  the 
uj/per,  mideUe,  and  ioufer  course. 

The  upper  course  of  such  a  river  lies  within  a  mountain 
region,  and  its  source  is  consequently  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  sea.   The  waters  run  with  greater  or  less  velocity, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  mountain- 
region,  and   the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  region  declines  towards  the  country  to  which  the 
OMirad  of  the  river  is  directed.     When  the  elevation  of  the 
OKwatMHie^ion  decreases  with  great  rapidity,  the  current 
oftlMmer  is  extremely  rapid,  and  presents  a  quick  suc- 
temaa  of  eatiracts  and  rapids.    The  force  of  the  current 
is  ■»  greet  Ibat  pieces  of  rock  of  considerable  size,  which 
«lftei|aeiilly  detached  from  the  overhanging  masses,  can- 
Bil  tctist  it,  and  are  carried  down  by  the  current,  until  they 
iiaeb  a  point  where  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  begins  to 
diainish.    The  mountains  which  constitute  the  banks  of 
the  river  olten  rise  several   thousand  feet  above  it,  and 
their  bmaee  aie  united  by  slopes  forming  an  angle,  over 
vbich   the  water  runs  on    bare  rocks,  without  the  least 
covering  of  earth.    Thus  the  river  does  not  flow  in  a  valley, 
but  in  a  clefl  or  ravine,  which  cuts  deep  into  the  mountain 
Bias>es.     Sometimes  there  is  space  enough  for  a  path  be- 
tveen  tlie  river  and  the  mountains,  but  in  many  places  this 
spaee   is  only  obtained  by  artificial  means,  as  by  cutting 
stay  a  projecting  |K)rtion  of  the  rock,  or  by  making  a  tun- 
nel through  it.     Where  either  of  these  means  cannot  be 
ap^ied,  the  path  is  continued  over  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
a  wooden  bridge  of  greater  or  less  extent,  until  a  ])lace  is 
nscbed  which  offers  sufficient  space  for  a  path  on  the  sides 
of  the  rocka.     Tiie  course  of  the  river   is  generally  in  a 
ftf^ht  liiiOf   but  sometimes  it   makes  short  and  abrupt 


bends  which  form  acute  angles.  In  the  last-meiitioncd 
case  it  is,  almost  without  exception,  observed,  that  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  river  have  on  one  nide  a  pro- 
jection, and  on  the  other  a  receding,  which  correspond  ho 
exactly  that  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  both  mountains,  the 
projecting  would  exactly  fit  into  the  receding  part.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  ravines  of  mountain 
streams  was  observed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  who  called  them  quebradas,  or  broken ; 
by  this  term  tacitly  assuming  that  the  phenomenon  had 
been  caused  by  a  violent  disruption  of  the  mountains. 
This  description  of  mountain-streams  and  their  ravines 
applies  particularly  to  those  of  the  we!»tern  Alps  along 
their  southern  declivity,  to  those  rivers  which  constitute 
the  upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Doria  and  Sesia,  to 
the  vuUeys  of  Anzasca  and  Vedro  on  the  soutiiern  side 
of  tho  great  road  of  the  Simplon,  and  to  the  still  larger' 
valley  of  Aosta,  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Italy  over  the  mountain-pass  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard.^ The  military  road  of  the  Romans  was  made  through 
the  Val  d'Austa ;  but  in  these  parts  it  was  only  prac- 
ticable for  beasts  of  burden.  Such  deep  ravines  no:,  only 
occur  between  the  gigantic  elevations  of  a  high  range, 
but  likewise  in  the  elevated  table-lands,  Uumooldt  ob- 
serves that  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  is  nearly  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  intersected  by  ravines,  which  in  some 
places  sink  so  deep  that  their  bottoms  are  hardly  more  than 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  he  adds  that  some  of 
them  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  contain  the  smallest  cultivable 
space.  Similar  ravinos  intersect  the  table-lands  of  Guate- 
mala and  Anahuac,  where  they  arc  called  cunadas 

When  the  mountain-iegion  through  which  the  upper 
course  of  a  river  lies  descends  with  less  rapidity,  and 
consequently  occupies  a  much  greater  extent  of  country, 
the  mountain-streams,  as  well  as  their  banks,  present  very 
different  features.  Both  the  streams  and  the  banks  show 
that  the  descent  of  the  whole  mass  is  not  by  a  regular 
slope,  but  is  formed  by  an  alternation  of  plains  and  declivi- 
ties ;  in  ascending  such  a  mountain  stream,  it  is  found  that 
in  certain  places  the  rocky  masses  approach  so  near  to  tho 
banks,  as  to  leave  hardly  room  enough  for  the  river,  and  in 
these  narrows  the  current  is  extremely  swifl,  and  generally 
a  continual  rapid,  interrupted  by  falls  of  moderate  height. 
These  narrows  however  rarely  extend  more  than  a  few 
miles.  Above  them  the  mountains  recede  to  some  distance 
from  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  thus  a  basin  is  formed,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  river  flows  with  a  comparatively 
slow  current,  not  over  bare  rocks,  but  over  a  gravelly  bed, 
and  between  low  banks  of  earth.  The  bottom  of  the  basin 
is  level,  or  descends  with  a  gentle  slope,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated or  used  as  pasture-ground.  In  some  of  the  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  central  and  eastern  Alps,  this  alter- 
nation of  narrow  passes  and  basins  occurs  several  times. 
Thus  the  Reuss,  along  which  the  great  road  runs  which  leads 
over  the  mountain-pass  of  St.  Gothard,  rushes  with  incredible 
velocity  throu'^h  the  ravine  of  the  Hospendal,  and  falls  IbOO 
feet  before  it  reaches  the  basin  of  the  valley  of  Urse'U, 
which  is  nearly  eight  miles  long  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  which  it  runs  with  a  gentle  course.  At  tho 
northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Ursern  the  river  enters 
the  second  narrow  at  the  Urnerloch.  This  narrow,  which 
extends  about  three  miles  to  Geshinen,  is  extremely  con- 
tracted, and  within  these  limits  the  river  descends  1074 
feet,  forming  a  succession  of  small  cataracts.  Below  this  is 
the  basin  of  the  Krachenthal,  which  is  not  so  wide  as  that  of 
Ursern,  and  about  six  miles  long.  The  course  of  the  river 
within  this  basin  is  rapid,  but  there  are  no  cataracts.  From 
this  valley  the  river  escapes  by  the  third  narrow,  which  is 
about  four  miles  long,  and  also  very  contracted  ;  it  termi- 
nates at  the  village  of  Am-Stag,  where  the  Reuss  enters  the 
valley  of  Uri,  in  which  it  flows  until  it  mingles  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  lake  of  Uri  (Urner-see),  as  the  southern 
part  of  the  Vierwaldstiidter-seo  is  named.  The  same  con- 
formation is  observed  in  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  river  Ticino  descends  from  the  mountain-pass  cf 
St.  Gothard.  This  river  runs  in  a  ravine  from  the  Hospendal  to 
Airolo,  in  which  it  descends  about  2880  feet.  It  then  enters 
the  upper  valley  of  Leventina,  which  is  about  seven  miles 
lonjr  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  in  which  the  river  is  rapid, 
but  has  no  cataracts.  It  issues  from  this  valley  by  a  narrow 
about  two  miles  long,  between  11  Ihizio  and  Faido,  where  a 
series  of  beautiful  waterfalls  occur,  and  the  ravine  is  so  nar- 
row that  an  artificial   road  has  been  cut  on  the  adjaceii^ 
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mountain  called  the  PUtifer.  At  Fftido  the  Ticino  enters  ; 
the  middle  valley  of  Loventina,  in  which  it  llo\v8  with  irrciit  i 
rapidity  to  (tjoriiico,  a  di!>tiinoe  of  aliout  fifkcon  milet.  hut 
wiilumi  f<)rininj»  any  falls.  The  valloy  ii  lea*  tha.i  half  a 
mile  wi:le,  and  often  interrupted  hy  roek*.  Above  Gior- 
nicD  the  liver  enters  a  short  narrow,  at  the  outlet  from 
whieh  il  forms  cataraets.  and  then  reaches  the  wide  valley 
culled  the  Lower  Valley  <>f  I^venlina.  in  which  it  IIoas  ; 
with  a  comparatively  Keiille  rou^^e  to  Lat^i)  Ma>rj;iorc.  Tiio 
t^realer  nuniher  of  the  nvers*  which  oriKinale  in  the  Alph  j 
nml  Pyrenees  arc  of  this  la  iter  disc  rip  t  ion.  The  ha>iii< 
vhich  occur  in  these  river- valleys  may  at  some  ruinote  pe- 
liud  have  heeii  tilled  with  water,  .i.d  this  ma\  have  been 
drained  ofl'  hy  the  rivers*  forming  an  outlet  forthe  waier» 
hy   the  nariowb  which  now  connect  their  hasitUB  wiih  one 

another. 

In   some  place*  the    elevated    mountain-rc}(i«ms   border 
i:nme'hati'l>  on  low  plains.     In  Mich  cases  the  riverscannol 
be  Miid  to  have  a  middle  conr*e:  f<»r  as  >ooii  n^*  they  reach 
the  plain  their  character  is  chaiigeil.  and  the  r»pidj«>rienl  i> 
cmvcru»l   into  a  gentle  .**trcuiii.     Tbus  the  Ma:ari(»n,  af:er  • 
i-*>uiii'jr  from   tlie  Pongo  de  Man-,eriche,  and   eiiiennj:  the  I 
jjreul  i>'ain,  (lows  ^lowly  ihroiii^hihe  alluvial  level  :  and  the  ! 
CJaimos  after  leaving  tile    Himalaya  Mountains   at  Hurd- | 
war.  Hows  with  j;reat  bends  tlirouj;h  the  immense  plains  of  | 
Ilindiistan.      All  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  south-  > 
cm  declivity  of  the  Alps  to  the   plain  which   the  ri\er  Po  | 
traver'ies  are  of  the  same  description.     In  m  »st  cises  h«>w-  , 
ever  the  mountain  reruns  are    not  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plains,  but  are  se]>aiatc<l  from  ihem  b>'  hilly  tracts, 
and  that  portion  o!  the  course  of  a  river  \>bich  lies  throUj.-,h 
such  a  hilly  region  is  called  the  middle  course.    The  rocky 
masses  rarely  appromh   the  bed  of  the  river  which  has  a  j 
middle  cour.^e,  hut  retire  to  somo  distance  from  them,  so  as  | 
to  foim  beiweeii  the  hii^hcr  i^rounds  a  wide  \alley,  \*hich  the  i 
inundali.>iis  of  the  river  have  covered  wi;h  a  thick  la\er  of 
alluvi:rt  soil.     Il  is  remaikuble  that  ihe  hit^hest  irround  of 
ihcso  valle>s  occurs,  without  exception,  on  the  very  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  that  the  laud  ^^loj-es  f»om  them  lowanU  the 
ba5«.M)f  the  higher  grounds.     Accoidingly  the  inuntlatitnis 
i^enerally  co\er  the  lower  tracts,  whieh  are  at  >ome  distance 
from  the  river,  to  the  depth  of  heveral  feet,  uhile  the  banks 
are  still  above  the  surface  c»f  the  water.    The  slopes  of  ihe 
higher  grounds,  which  may  becons.dered  as  the  ouier  banks 
of  the  river,  because  llicy  lix  a  limit  to  it>  inundation-,  aie 
generally  gradual,  and  covered  with  VfiiClati-in.     The  ci.r- 
renl   of    the    ri\er  ii>elf  is   i;eiitle.      This   change,   when 
c-tmpan.'d   witii    that   of    the   mouiitain-t^trc-am,    is  partly 
due   to  the  more  gentle  descent   of  the  hilly  reu;ion,  and 
partly   to   the   form  of  its  course.     Th  '  bod    of  the  ri\er 
rarely  lies  in  a  straight  line,  but  continually  forms  bends, 
which  are  not  acute  an;jle&,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  mountain 
streams,  but   liave  only  a  small  curvature,  so  that  the  nvcr 
runs  ihrouiih  the  vallev  in  ascipeiitmc  course.   Tiiia  circum- 
stance renders  the  ciairM;  of  the  liver  much  longer  than  it 
would  be,  if  it  flowed  in  a  slraiirhl  line,  and  con.sequeiilly 
diminishes  the  fall  and  the  r.ipidi>y  of  the  current. 

il  isoh>erved  that  rivers  form  numerous  small  islands  and 
sand  banks  a  hhori  distance  below  the  place  where  they 
issue  from  the  tnountain-ieuion.  Thus  the  Rhine,  between 
Basel  and  Kehl,  oppv)aite  Stiasburg,  anil  ihe  Aniazona^  be- 
low i!iu  Pon^o  do  Manserichc,  as  fur  ea^t  as  the  mouih  of 
the  Yapnia,  and  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouih  of  ihe 
St.  Pe  er  liver  and  that  of  tlie  MisM)uii.  form  i.slands  and 
sand  banks.  Tics  is  easily  io  he  accounted  for,  by  «^b- 
yciving  that  the  river,  on  issuing  fi-om  the  mouuiains, 
retams  a  large  quantity  <f  earthy  matter  in  Mispension, 
whicii  subsides  when  the  current  decieascs  iu  rajidity 
This  se<Iimeni  fornix  islets  and  sand-bank^.  Though  ii 
rarel}  h.ii)i>ens,  aa  a  heady  oh>erve  I,  that  the  rocky  masses 
approach  clo>e  to  the  banks  in  the  middle  cour.»e  of  a 
nvcr,  \et  this  i;eneiallv  occurs  several  lime<,  and  at 
Mich  idaie<i  the  river  usuall\  fv.rms  rapids  and  whirl|'tfol>. 
A  I'.'d^e  «)f  lui'kt  tiave.ses  the  bed  of  the  river  in  some 
pl.ic's.  Such  lcil.;e;>  occur  in  (he  Danube  at  Pa.s>au,  ne.ir 
Neuhuig  above  Vienna,  nca-  Pichuig  in  Hungary,  ahovu 
IV»!h.and  at  Oi^hova,  or  Orso«a.  on  theb:>undai\  hne  he- 
Iweeii  Austria  and  Turkey,  i  >u  \\w  Ruiiie  they  iic<'i./ 
only  b.tWicn  Mainz  an  I  H  iun.  v.  licie  the  ii\er  is  tiavLr«..-d 
by  i!ip»e  Icrl^fs.  nt  Iiiii^«-n.  oi  .Si.  (ii»ar,  and  i.eur  Aiu:».i- 
n:i-h  rt?a;>cv;;\el>.  Such  U-d:!esa.e  fi'  :.d  in  iie.ui)  all  ilic 
iai,;e  i.\(.i>  of  Ktnopc.  Tin:  elevations  by  wl.icli  tiiiv 
ale  produced  are  sometimes  ccnneclc«l  \\;ih  ranges  uf  htM». 


L-rdges  (>f  thisdcftcviplion  occur  in  m:.ny  of  the  Athi.lin 
rivers  iif  the  United  States,  »<>  the  Puiomac,  the  .lau.e* 
River,  and  others;  and  they  mark  with  pn-cisioii  the  p.L«* 
sage  of  the  rivers  from  the  unduhiinii;or  hdl\  le^uin  to  the 
low  plains  along  tiie  coast.  There  are  of  couise  rij-ids 
wheie  the-e  ledges  occur. 

The  hirer  course  of  rivers  usually  lies  thritugh  a  phuii. 
In  gcneial  there  are  no   hdN  which   ciiiislitute  the  uviur 
margin  of  its  course,  and  consequently  iheie  is  no  butioni  «»r 
>allev  tiirou;:h  which  it  runs.  The  banks  are  verv  liiiler.iiM- 1 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  ami   the  le>el  ground  i-\« 
teinU  to  a  (greater  distance.    The  current  is  klow,  the  lull 
being  very  >mall.     Thus  it  was  observnl  by  LaCoiidauiiise, 
that  the  Amazoiias  from  the  narrow  at  Ohydos  to  iit  monli. 
a  distance  of  700  miles,  docs  not  fall  quite  twelve  fcit,  i.r 
little  more  than   0*2  of  an  inch  per  mile.     It  can  hudU  bo 
conceived  that  a  river  with  so  small  a  fall  could   pru|>el  il<i 
waters,  and  as  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  is  coiiM-leruble 
it  can  only  he  acrounie<l  for  hy  supposing  that  thu  cii  tx 
inouK  volume  of  water  which  the  river  brings  down,  drives 
on  by  its  pressure  that  which  is  before  it  untit  it  reaches 
the  sen.     The  fmrfacc  of  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  about  7u 
miles  from  the  North  Sea,  is  not  more  than  G  feet  ab<jvi*  thif 
sea.  and  the  fall  |  «t  mile  ver>'  little  excee<ls  an  inch.   The 
surface  of  the  ]dain  throuuh  which  a  river  run-*  irenerally  con- 
sists of  an  alluvium,  which  the  river  has  deposited  during  the 
iiiundaliiins.     The  matter  of  which  this  alluvium  consist;!  is 
soft  and  loosely  bound  together,  and  consequently  the  cur- 
rent, sbw  as  it  is.  has  power  enough  to  remove  a  portion  itf 
the  banks  from  one  side,  and  to  deposit  the  detached  mutter 
on  the  other.     Thus  creat  changes  are  pro<hiced  in  the  course 
of  rivers  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Major  RenticU  surveved  a  laige 
portiin  of  the  lowt-r  conrMJ  of  the  Ganges  aboul  fiHy  >e;'.rs 
ago.  and  his  maps  were  very  exact  at  the  time.     He  al-o 
observed  the  changes  which  the  river  had  produced  in  i:* 
bed.     A  few  years  ago  the  course  of  the  Ganges  was  a:;ain 
surveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  cstabli:%hing  a  tteam   iia\iga- 
tion,  and  it  was  foun.l  that  the  course  of  the  river  hardly  in 
any  place  agreed  with  the  maps  of  RenncU.     The  most  re- 
markal  le    circumstance     however    is,    that    a    ri^er    fic- 
quently  divides  into  a  number  of  .irms,  each  of  which  runs 
to  the  sea,  though  some  branches  reunite  and  agiin  de- 
tnrh    themselves   from   one  another.      Thus   t!ie    Da. inlio 
reaches  the  Kt»a  by  seven  arms,  as  the  Nile  formerly  did, 
according  to  I  he  antient   accounts,  though   there  are  Piiw 
only  five  arms   in  the  Nile.     Our  best  maps  rcpie^^ent  ihc 
number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Gani^es  as  amounting  to  ten  at 
least.     This  division  of  a  river  into  Kcvcrat  arm-*  is  easily 
understood   wlien   the  soft   nature  of  the  alluviirn  is  cmi* 
sidered  :  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  river,  in  its  o)ieratii  ii  i.f 
chanjiinsr  ii>  bed.  finds  in  iis  way  a  piece  of  pjck  «t  o!her 
matter    harder   than    the, alluvial   soil,  by  setting    ai::u!.>t 
such  iv\  obstacle  the  current  is  divided,  and  rtf»ws  on  b'i»h 
sides  of  It:  the  followin,'  inundation  removes  sldl  m  -re  »f 
the  alluvium,  and  thu^,  in  cour&e  of  time,  a  new  aim  li 
formed. 

The  country  which  is  enclosed  hy  the  arms  of  a  t\\"t 
is  called  its  ilrlta,  fiom  the  form  of  the  Greek  lelter  A, 
whTch  the  delta  of  the  N.le.  that  wh;ch  was  Le»t  knov. n 
to  the  an'ients,  frcatly  resemble-:  but  tl:e  term  is  gene- 
rally appropriate.  a«i  most  river  deltas  have  that  fum.  li 
is  a  cftnimoii  cimjocture  that  the  vpacc  which  is  n'»w  orr.- 
pied  by  tlie  delta  uf  a  river  was  once  a  ]^art  of  il:c  sea,  w  hi'h 
was  filled  up  hv  the  d('bri^  and  earthy  matter  biuught  d^wn 
by  the  river  from  th^^  mountainous  and  liillv  n  untry 
through  which  its  upper  and  middle  course  lie.  Tiiis  >■  y- 
po>iiion  IS  strongly  supportc<I  by  the  nature  of  the  s«'.l, 
which  evidentlv  consists  of  matter  brou(;ht  down  bv  ii\tM% 
and  not  of  such  a;*  the  sea  leav(*s  behind  when,  from  a-  y 
cauM*,  it  retires.  It  may  he  ad«le<l,  that  this  iq>oraiii*n  uf 
livers  goes  on  during  the  inundations,  for  after  the  w ate: s 
have  siibsirled  the  surface  of  a  delta  is  fM;iid  to  be  co^ere-i 
wall  a  very  thin  layer  of  mud.  which  swmi  bc'-nm"*  drv 
earth.  The  dehns  ui'  livers  which  are  annually  sw>»ilch  by 
rams,  which  \>  the  ca?e  between  the  tropics,  are  generjlU 
iiiiK  h  more  cxtcuaivo  than  those  wh.ich  are  formeil  hv  rr.eis 
whu-e  inundations  are  onlv  p'.oduced  bv  the  niellin:;  of 
>novv. 

There  is  a  river  of  firil-rntc  nmcnitude  which  nan  no 
didla,  though  it  si-enis  to  po-sf^'s  nil  ihi>-e  qualitiej*  whu-h 
aie  Mii»po>ofl  to  be  requ'site  tu  the  fi.iiiMMon  of  sudi  :.u 
■liluv  ;al  tract :  th.e  St  i^nwivnce  ni  Norili  America  rea. !  c* 
the  .-ca  by  a  kind  oi  bay,  which  extends  upvurd  of  J«^D 
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mdes,  and  gndually  increases  in  width  from  tbree  to  above 
one  hundred  miles.  One  would  su]^8e  that  the  form  of 
this  bay  would  render  it  subject  to  be  easily  filled  up 
by  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  a  river  whose 
course  exceeds  1800  miles;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
an  alluvium  of  any  extent  has  been  formed  along  the  banks 
of  this  wide  estuary,  except  on  the  right  bank  below 
Quebec  This  single  instance  might  throw  some  doubt  on 
tbe  opinion  that  deltas  are  formed  by  rivers  in  the  way 
above  mentioned,  if  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
did  not  surest  an  explanation  of  this  deviation  from  the 
common  coarse  of  things,  which  rather  confirms  than  re- 
fates  the  established  principle.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
only  Urge  river  which  traverses  a  great  number  of  lakes. 
Even  alter  having  left  the  five  great  Canadian  lakes,  it 
Msses  through  those  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Peter's.  In  each  of  these  lakes  the  current  ceases,  and  it 
is  only  perceptible  where  the  river  again  issues  from  the 
lake.  All  the  earthy  matter  therefore  which  the  river  col- 
lects and  keeps  suspended  in  its  course  from  one  lake  to  the 
other  ia  deposited  in  these  lakes.  Thus  this  large  river 
brings  no  debris  and  earthy  matter,  or  very  little,  to  its  wide 
estuary,  which  cannot  therefore  be  changed  into  a  delta  by 
the  accumulation  of  such  matter. 

Most  large  rivers,  as  already  observed,  admit  of  this  di- 
fiuon  of  their  course  into  three  parts,  an  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  course ;  but  the  exceptions  are  far  from  being 
rare.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures by  which  the  middle  course  is  distinguished,  occur  in 
the  upper  course.  This  takes  place  when  a  river  originates 
on  an  elevated  table-land,  and  traverses  a  considerable  nart 
of  it  Thus  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej,  an  affluent  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  Sampoo,  rise  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Tibet, 
and  drain  a  portion  of  it :  in  this  part  of  their  course  they 
resemble  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine  or  Danube.  But 
vfaers  they  leave  the  plain  and  enter  the  mountain-region 
of  the  Himalaya,  they  resemble  the  mountain-streams  of  the 
AIds,  except  as  to  the  volume  of  water.  When  the  Indus 
and  the  Sutlej  have  descended  into  the  plains  of  the  Panjab, 
they  assume  tbe  character  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  lower 
Danube.  The  Sampoo,  after  leaving  the  mountain-region, 
traverses  a  hilly  tract  of  great  extent,  the  valley  of  Asam, 
before  it  enters  the  alluvial  plain  of  Bengal.  There  are 
other  rivers,  in  which  only  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
middle  and  lower  course  can  be  recognised :  the  number  of 
loeb  is  considerable,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Thus  the  Volga  and  the  Mississippi,  neither  of 
which  rises  in  a  mountain-region,  but  in  a  hilly  tract,  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  course  present  the  characteristics  of 
the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  but  towards 
their  mouths  they  traverse  a  large  plain.  The  number  of 
rivere  whose  whole  course  lies  through  a  hilly  or  undulat- 
ing eountry  is  still  greater,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  tbe 
riversof  England  and  Southern  Scotland,  except  theHumber, 
whose  course  is  partly  through  a  low  plain.  There  are  also 
rivers  which  in  their  whole  course  traverse  a  mountain- 
region,  but  they  are  all  small ;  such  are  some  of  the  rivers  in 
North  Scotland  and  in  Sweden,  and  nearly  all  the  rivers  of 
Norway,  and  those  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Tbe  number  of  riven  which  do  not  reach  the  ocean  is 
not  great,  if  we  except  those  which  fall  into  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  into  the  lake  of  Aral.    The  other  rivers  without 
an  outlet  always  terminate  their  course  in  a  lake.    It  was 
fomerly  supposed  that  the  water  of  some  of  them  was  ab- 
sorbed by  a  dry  soil,  and  that  they  were  lost  in  the  sand  ; 
and  this  opinion   still    prevails  as  to  some  rivers  which 
descend  from  Mount  Atlas  southward  to  the  Sahara.     But 
lone  of  these  rivers  have  been  visited  by  Europeans,  the 
t  remains  doubtful.     Among  other  rivers  which  have 
Hv  c      nunication  with  the  sea,  some  few  traverse  elevated 
triilfe-iKnds,  consisting  of  plains  surrounded  by  continuous 
mtain-ranges,  through  which  the  waters  cannot  find  an 
vuk^t,  and  consequently  collect  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
plains^   and  form    lakes  large  enough  to   part  with  all 
their  surplus  water  by  evaporation.     Such  rivers  occur  in 
the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  in  Mexico.  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  Desaguadero,  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca  in  Bolivia, 
which  runs  about  300  miles,  and  is  lost  in  a  lake  or  in 
fwamps.    The  Hyarkon  or  Yerkan,  in  Chinese  Turkistan, 
is  still  lareer,  but  its  character  is  imperfectly  known.    An- 
other kind  of  such  lakes  occurs  in  tbe  plains  of  Mexico  and 
of  Sooth  America,  and  almost  exclusively  in  those  parts 
wtikh  have  no  rain  or  very  little.    On  the  table-land  of 
P,  C  Mo.  1234. 


Mexico  the  greater  number  of  rivers  between  24*  and  30* 
N.  lat.  terminate  in  lakes ;  and  in  the  states  which  compose 
the  Argentine  Republic,  rivers  of  this  kind  are  numerous 
between  28*  and  34**  S.  lat.,  west  of  64**  W.  long.  As  very 
little  rain  falls  in  some  of  these  countries,  and  in  others 
none  at  all,  the  rivers  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  rains 
which  fall  at  certain  seasons  on  the  mountains  in  which  they 
originate,  and  by  the  springs  which  exist  there.  But  as  the 
supply  of  water  is  very  moderate,  it  does  not  give  force 
sufficient  to  the  currents  to  carry  them  through  those 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  them  from  the  sea.  It  is 
remarkable  that  some  of  these  rivers  and  all  the  lakes  in 
which  they  terminate,  are  salt  in  South  America;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  most  of  those  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus. 

Most  rivers  overflow  the  low  countries  which  are  adjacent 
to  their  banks,  either  at  regular  seasons  of  the  year  or  oc- 
casionally. This  takes  place  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
greater  than  the  bed  of  the  river  can  contain.  In  this 
respect  rivers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first 
comprehends  the  rivers  whose  inundations  are  produced  by 
the  melting  of  snow  and  ice ;  the  second  comprehends 
those  which  are  annually  swollen  by  regular  rains ;  and 
the  third  those  which  only  occasionally  cause  inundations. 

All  large  riven  that  drain  countries  of  which  the  mean 
winter  temperature  is  below  30",  are  annually  subject  to 
great  risings  when  the  snow  and  ice  melt.  In  such  coun- 
tries snow  falls  for  several  months,  and  as  only  a  small  part 
of  it  is  dissolved,  it  accumulates  to  a  great  amount.  As  soon 
as  tbe  frost  ceases,  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  runs  ofif  by 
the  smaller  rivei-s,  which  suddenly  swell  and  carry  an  un- 
usual supply  of  water  to  the  principal  river,  whose  volume 
being  thus  increased  to  tbree  or  four  times  its  ordinary 
magnitude,  overflows  the  adjacent  low  country.  These  in- 
undations, though  they  generally  improve  the  soil,  are  very 
injurious  to  agriculture,  by  destroying  the  growing  corn, 
and  covering  extensive  tracts  with  sand,  gravel,  and  other 
coarse  earthy  matter.  Embankments  ai*o  usually  made  to 
prevent  these  inundations,  but  after  a  very  long  winter, 
when  the  river  is  more  than  usually  swollen,  these  em- 
bankments are  often  destroyed,  and  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  inundations  are  increased  by  the  mass  of  earthy  ma- 
terials of  which  the  embankments  consist,  and  which  are 
dispersed  over  the  adjacent  lands.  In  some  rivera  ihese 
inundations  last  only  from  t\so  to  four  weeks ;  in  others 
two  or  three  months ;  and  in  some  even  five  or  six  months. 
Where  the  inundations  are  long,  they  are  less  violent,  and 
cause  less  damage  than  where  they  are  short ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  whole  mass  of  water  suddenly  deluges  the  country, 
while  in  the  former  the  water  rises  slowly.  This  difierence 
in  the  inundations  of  rivers  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  flow.  Let  us  take  a  river 
like  the  Mississippi,  which  flows  from  north  to  south 
through  17°  or  18°  of  latitude.  In  winter  the  basin  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  if  the  whole  were  melted  in  a  few 
days,  it  would  produce  such  a  volume  of  water  as  would 
probably  cover  nearly  half  the  basin.  But  the  melting  of 
the  snow  is  gradual.  Whilst  the  temperature  in  the  northern 
districts  is  below  the  freezing-point,  the  spring  has  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  southern  districts,  the 
snow  which  has  there  fallen  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  water 
thus  produced  has  had  the  requisite  time  to  runoff' and 
reach  the  sea.  Thus  with  the  progress  of  the  sun  towards 
the  northern  tropic  the  line  of  the  melting  snow  proceeds 
northward,  and  thus  the  supply  of  water  runs  off  gradually, 
until  the  snow  of  the  most  northern  region  is  dissolved. 
More  than  two  months  elapse  between  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  northern  region  and  the  commencement  of  the 
melting  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  river.  The  inundations 
of  the  Mississippi  therefore  are  not  extensive,  if  the  great 
length  of  that  river  and  of  its  affluents  are  considered, 
but  they  last  from  tbree  to  four  months.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  delta  of  that  river  is  indeed  under  water 
for  six  months,  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tract 
of  elevated  ground  which  extends  not  far  from  the  sea 
between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  La  Fourche,  and  prevents 
the  enormous  mass  of  water  which  collects  in  the  lowlands 
near  the  first-mentioned  branch  from  running  off  sooner. 
When  a  river  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  flows 
from  south  to  north,  the  melting  of  the  snow  of  course  com- 
mences near  the  upper  branches  of  the  river,  and  proceeds 
northward.  In  this  case  the  volume  of  water  which  collects 
at  a  certain  period  in  the  lower  course,  where  the  low.andi 
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are  gencni.y  most  axieiisive,  \a  much  sreater,  and  the  inun- 
diitiuiis  art-  much  mare  cxteusiv«f  ana  utten<li.*il  with  more 
mi'H'hiuf.  But  still  ihi*)'  (ant  not  he  coin  par*  d  with  the 
inundations  of  those  rivers  uhirh  run  fioui  cast  to  west  or 
from  west  to  east.  In  cnuntrK^H  which  are  drained  by  buc*h 
rivers,  the  whtde  mass  of  snow  is  dissolved  in  a  few  days, 
es|HMMally  when  a  thaw  is  arromi'anicd  hy  rain,  and  all  the 
waters  thus  )iroduct;d  pass  thnju^h  the  |)riiuM])aI  channel  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  In  surh  rivers  the  volume  of 
water  during  iho  inundations  is  three  or  four  tiiacs  l.irger 
than  it  is  in  tho  middle  of  the  snuinier  or  the  hegimiin^  of 
autumn,  and  (he  nuintlations  spread  lo  ii  (;reat  dislanre,  and 
frequenily  ('au>e  ^^l■al  loss  of  pni)ierty,  and  sometimes  also 
of  life,  especially  when  the  winter  has  ht^en  unusually  lon^ 
and  ihe  falls  of  miow  very  heavy.  [Nikmkn.]  Bat  the  river 
St.  Lawrenee  forms  an  ex('L*pti«>n  here  also.  A?*  its  genural 
course  i.^  from  west  to  t-ast.  tine  would  buppose  that  a  large 
extent  of  rounlry  within  its  basin  would  be  annually  subject 
tu  inundation,  but  thi*^  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ra^e  in 
any  pari  of  its  course.  If  any  portion  of  it  i«  bWollen  by  the 
meltni<^  of  the  snow  within  the  ba^in,  the  river  s).)n  enters 
one  of  the  lakes  throU[;h  which  its  couiie  lies  and  thus 
the  addition  of  a  comparatively  small  volume  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  any  lar^e  amount. 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  picveiit.-i  it»  lUliiij^  up  the  wide 
H^siuary,  prevents  the  river  from  overlljwinj;  the  adjacent 
country. 

Rivers  whose  inundations  are  produced  h)  regular  rains 
have  the  greater  part  of  their  coursi*  either  within  the  tropics 
or  at  least  belweeii  Mo"  N.  lat.  and  .1u"  S.  lat.  It  is  a  known 
fatrt,  that  in  those  regions  heavy  rain  falU  daily  from  three 
to  SIX  months  in  tho  year.  These  heavy  rains  commence 
when  the  sun  in  its  pro^l'es^'  from  one  tropic  to  the  other 
approaches  the  zenith  of^  a  country,  and  they  continue  till 
it  has  passed  a  certain  di>tance  from  it.  In  the  beginning 
nf  the  wet  season,  as  this  part  of  the  year  is  called  in  those 
countries,  the  rains  are  sometimes  so  heavy  that  in  the 
course  of  a  tlay  the  level  country  is  covered  wiih  water  a  foot 
deep.  The  rivers  of  cour-esoon  be^jin  to  increUM'  in  their 
voiunie  of  water,  and  aller  some  time  they  rise  to  the  level 
of  I  lie  bank**,  and  begin  tti  run  over.  These  inundations 
g«>nerally  last  from  two  to  four  niiuilhs.  They  are  mi>ru  re- 
irular  than  those  which  anMiroduced  by  the  meliiugofthc 


snow,  and  m  general  do  not  excettd  a  certain  heiu'ht.  The  I  delphia.  Many  rivers  also  suj  p!y  abundance  uf  f -.d.  Thi 
rural  economy  of  those  countries  in  which  they  t:ike  place,  I  upper  courses  of  rivers  are  jjenerall)  inhabited  by  a  si'iol 
is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  this  perio<lical  event,  and     number  of  speci<  s  of  fish,  and  tlie  whole  amount    i?  iw 


on  the  certainty  that  the  inundations  will  f»^rtdise  the 
fiehls  hy  depositing  on  them  a  fine  mud,  which  cniiches  the 
Koil  more  than  the  best  manure.  Whenever  the  inundations 
do  not  rise  to  the  usual  height,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  irn*at  part  of  the  country  which  is  not  covered  with  water 


circumstance  also  keeps  the  ^oil  in  a  state  of  con  tin  uil  moi»* 
ture,  and  makes  it  a  per|)etual  swamp.  Accorlnclv  wo 
fiiiil  that  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  admits  f>f  n^inora 
extensive  navigation  than  any  other  river  in  the  wor!'I,  re- 
main nearly  destitute  of  agricultural  settlements,  and  aro 
btill  in  possession  of  >avage  tribes. 

The  rivers  which  d»-ain  tlie  countries  botv.cen  .lu'  N  lati- 
tude and  those  in  which  the  mean  temperature  uf  the  w.r.ter 
seasun  dues  not  rise  above  30'',  are  subject  to  (M'caslona!  in- 
undations. But  these  overtlowings  occur  only  in  t!:  i«< 
rivers  whoso  upper  course  lies  witliiii  m.>untaiii-ra:igf*4 
which  are  covtred  with  snow  for  a  coiiMd'-raMi.'  \?.tX  of 
the  ) ear.  In  mUcIi  ca>es,  while  the  hUow  c  .\its  th"  vaoh 
eh:vaied  t)ortion  of  themountainran^es,  asudden  cli-.ii^;oia 
the  weather,  which  produces  a  warm  wind,  bnn^'b  "vat 
Volumes  of  vapours,  which,  fulling  i:i  abundant  r:L;;.,  ••  loa 
dissolve  the  snow,  and  the  mountain-streams  piur  >!  >vn 
their  waters  with  increased  volume  aihl  Nclociiy.  A-*  *»"n 
as  the  waters  reach  a  level  tract,  it  is  inundated.  A-  \h\*ut 
inundations  often  lake  place  unexpectedly,  thej  ."au-e  ^Teal 
damage.  Thus  we  find  that  some  vallcyn  in  the  O/jrk 
Mountain'',  in  the  United  States  of  America,  are  aim  -i  uti- 
inhabitabl'S  owini;  to  the  sudden  inundations  t<)  wh:ch  the 
rivers  of  that  mountain- region  are  subject.  Mib>  r.veri 
however  never  inundate  the  adjacent  country,  unless  .i  hea\y 
gale  of  wind  should  blow  directly  up  the  river,  and  dri*.  e  tho 
sea  into  it  with  great  force.  Such  inundations  are  vert 
.>udden,  and  sometimes  also  extensive,  but  they  are  of  <hort 
duration. 

In  adverting  to  the  advantages  which  a  country  derives 
fri)m  its  rivers,  we  mu^t  first  observe  that  the  wat«.r  if  ex- 
tensivel)  used  for  the  purport's  of  domestic  cr'UMiny.  It  is 
much  purer  than  that  of  wells;  fur,  with  the  excej.t:-n  .  ft 
few  winch  are  salt  or  brackish,  river  water  eoiit-'iiiis  "dIj 
earthy  particKs  in  suspension,  which  may  easily  be  *>.i-{:i- 
rateil  by  filtration,  and  which  are  deposite-l  a-i  a  s«.'!.;ue:tt 
when  the  water  is  leiX  to  stand  for  a  short  time.  Tli:  v  vxi 
of  wells  geneially  contains  a  small  quantity  of  some  :n:!i'.nl 
in  chemical  combination.  The  water  of  rivi  r.s  is  ncnrly  c^ ual 
to  rain  water  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Kiver»  acc.ii  ^•i:;l]r 
supply  water  for  the  consumption  of  large  cities,  a?  in  tb--  j^« 
of  the  New  River  [Mi  Di)LETt>N,  Ilt'Gif],  which  supplier  i  iar^e 
part  of  Ltjiidon,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  su]>pl:e^  IViJa- 

1 

peci<'.<i  ol  lisU,  aii'i  tlie  unuie  amount  i«  iwt 
threat.  But  towardr^  their  mouths  the  num1;er  both  wf  >p-.>-ii's 
and  individuals  increases.  The  importance  of  a  riv'-r  r;-!.vry 
may  be  estimated  when  we  consider  the  (juaiitily  ot  »:i'(ii  >ti 
which  is  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Britain,  <.>r  of  the  bolu^.;  y.A 
sturgeon  which  are  caught  in  the  heii^hl^ourlioud  -if  Aatra- 


yiehls  little  or  nothing,  and  the  consequence  is  dearth  and  j  khan.  ManyrivLTs,  which  are  nut  a^lapted  to  the  purpi-'s  'f 
famine.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inundations  ri<e  j  navigation,  arc  converted  into  powerful  instrumenl:i  f  jr  a- 
hii:her  than  usual,  the\  are  also  injurious  to  rural  econuiny,  !  sistinij  the  indastrvof  a  etmntry  by  the  movii^-p  )-.ur  whkh 
by  reach  in  If  those  tracts  which  are  set  apart  for  the  cultiva-  they  supply  fur  mills  and  «ithcr  heavy  machine*  y.  Tliv  ad- 
tu»n  of  plants,  which  cannot  bear  so  much  mi*islurc  as  vaiitiu^e  of  suih  a  natural  movinui-power  pr.inai.l}  deier- 
the  districts  that  are  regularly  nor)ded.  Thus,  in  l»31.  miiKs  the  seal  of  m.iii.ifiu-lurc.-.,  ns  waa  the  c.i»e  i:*;  S  .Jtli 
the  river  Menain  in  Siam  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height:  Laijcaslure,  v.hesv  \\ni  advantage  is  combine  I  w:;L  :/  -u- 
the  inundation?  reached  tho  large  orchards  which  for  dam  e  ol' coal.  The  AtiuntLc  Slates  ot  Nirlh  Am-.ii'.- 3r« 
many  miles  in  extent  cover  the  more  elev:iteil  Iru'ts  along  ;  gt  herally  pi^jvided  with  :.b;indanre  of  >-tre;.;;*s,  a  -  ..inra- 
the  iKinks,  and  afford  sub'.i>tence  to  a  nuMicrous  jn.pula- !  >iaiicc  which  favours  tlu  i.-labliahiuent  of  mil: uf.ic:..:-.  - 


tioii.  Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees  were  almost  destioyed, 
and  ftr  some  years  the  mangustans  and  durians  were 
M'ar«'e. 

All  the  rivers  betwi*cii  the  tropics  which  are  sMollcn  by 
)K'ri>»dical  rains,  lie  only  in  erne  hemisphere,  the  northern  or 
the  Kouihern.     In  tlu!  countries  through  which  they  fh)w 


The  Civaic^t  advantai;er«  however  w  hieh  ac.  :i.V\  -i.i.VL* 
from  Its  rivers  aie  the  facilities  which  they  suppi)  io:  lx  n- 
veying  the  produce  of  agriculture  and  of  manufactiiriiig  ic- 
dustry  to  distant  parts  at  a  moderate  expeni-e.  In  tb;ft 
res|>ect  the  rivers  may  be  compared  to  the  arteries  and  \ciiis 
of  the  human  bo<ly*  which  diffuse  life  and  strength  tl..-'.*u^h 


in  the  southern  hemisphere,  i\>  afnuents  extend   far  to  the  |  irnble  rivers,  and  thus  many  heavy  and  bulky  c^jIu::.  ■  Jil:es 
north  and  south,  into  l>oth  heinisphero.  and  probably  three-  !  could  not  he  brought  to  market  but  for  the  elieap  c.n\e<- 

j'      -.^aI.^  A'*t.^«_->...1-'  I'll  .1  ^^v^lA  JB*  m  -•■  •  r* 


fourths  of  the  tropical  mins  which  de>cend  upon  South  A  me 
lica  And  their  way  to  that  large  river.  To  this  circumstance 
are  owing  its  immense  vtdume  of  water  and  its  great  depth. 
Tlie  Amiixonas  properly  spcakin;;,  is  never  at  its  lowcnit 
level,  in  till*  •i#'n>e  in  which  that  tenn  is  applied  to  other  I 
mer^.  When  the  northern  rMei>  cea«e  to  briUL'  down  tht> 
supply  which  u  owin;?  to  the  periodical  laiiw,  the  Niulhern 
beffiM  to  bring  their  nintnhui.on*.  Thin  fact  seems  autn- 
rifirly  to  explain  the  imm**n<<e  trnrts  uf  alluvial  soil  which 
extend  ahmg  the  ri\er   to    i   threat  distance,  but  the  same 


niico  of  rivers.  In  considering  the  capacity  of  a  M\er  far 
navigation,  two  circumstances  mainly  re(|uire  notice — bov 
far  seafarin^  vessels  may  ascend,  and  how  far  the  river  ii 
navigable  for  river  boats. 

Se.i faring  \essi.*ls  can  ascend  many  rivers  as  far  as  the 
tides  extend.  Indeed  some  rivers, as  the  Amazouas,  may  be 
navi<;ated  by  large  vesseU  to  a  much  greater  di<»ti«nc-.-  thin  the 
tide  asceinK,  but  in  others  the  waters  become  shall-.>w  Uing  be- 
fore the  limit  uf  tido-water  is  reacbi*d.  SiiK  hi^rh  tukt 
facilitate  the  navigation  of  rivers  by  large  ve»wls,  n>>t  only  bv 
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producing  a  current  contrary  to  that  of  the  river,  but  also 
by  temporarily  increasing  the  depth  of  water  so  that  vessels 
can  pass  over  shallows  and  sandbanks,  which  at  low  tides 
are  nearly  or  quite  dry.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
rivers  where  the  tides  rise  more  than  12  feet.  The  tides 
in  rivers  are  not  of  equal  duration,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
parts  of  t>ie  sea ;  but  the  ebb  tides  frequently  last  twice  as 
icTig  as  the  flowing  tides.  At  Rotterdam  the  tides  flow  for 
about  4  hours  and  5  minutes  but  the  ebb  lasts  7  hours  and 
53  minutes.  Tlie  Meerwede  at  Dordrecht  flows  against  tho 
tiirrent  of  the  river  for  3  hours  and  51  minutea,  and  with  it 
d  hours  and  9  minutes.  This  difference  is  easily  explained, 
when  the  force  of  the  river  current  is  taken  into  account. 
The  same  circumstance  explains  tho  difference  in  the  ve- 
lofiiy  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide.  Between  tho  North 
Sea  and  Hamburg,  the  flowing  tide  takes  five  minutes  to  run 
up  a  mile,  but  the  ebb  tide  performs  the  same  distance 
in  less  than  four  minutes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  well-established  fact  that  the  tides  advance  much  far- 
ther into  a  river  than  might  be  expected.  When  the  tide 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  rii>e8  four  feet,  we  might  suppose 
that  it  would  advance  only  to  such  a  point  in  the  river,  where 
the  surface  is  four  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  advances  farther.  It  seems  that  the  volume 
of  water  which  is  carried  up  by  the  tide  is  pushed  onwards 
by  the  mass  behind  it,  and  carried  to  a  greater  distance  than 
the  inclination  of  the  river  bed  would  seem  to  allow.  It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  during  the  flowing  of  the  tide  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  river  presents  a  somewhat  convex 
form,  the  water  along  the  banks  being  a  little  lower  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  that  during  the  ebb  tho  con- 
tnir>*  takes  place.  The  flowing  tide  raises  the  water  from 
below,  and  thus  sooner  affects  the  main  body  of  the  river, 
where  it  has  more  room  to  operate,  than  the  water  near  the 
margin.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation,  it  is  observed 
that  the  flowing  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  middle,  while  it  is 
st^l  ebbing  along  the  nanks*  and  that  vessels  which  are  at 
anchor  near  the  banks  are  turned  round  before  the  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  river  near  the  banks  begins  to  flow 
upward. 

In  a  few  rivers  the  tide  ascends  to  a  great  distance  from 

the  sea.     In  tho  Amazonas  it  is  perceptible  in  the  Narrow 

of  Pauxis  near  Obydos,  a  distance  of  nearly  5U0  miles  from 

the  mouth  of  the  river,  measured  along  its  course.     If  we 

suppose  that  the  tide  in  this  river  advances  at  the  rate  at 

which   it  runs  in  the  Elbe  between  the  North  Sea  and 

Hamburg,  namely,  nearly  a  mile  in  five  minutes,  the  tide 

ean  only  reach  the  Narrow  of  Pauxis  in  42  hours,  or  in  a 

■pace  of  time  during  which  the  direction  of  the  tides  has 

changed  seven  times  at  its  mouth.    It  is  therefore  evident 

that  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  between  the  sea  and  the 

Narrow  of  Pauxis  must,  at  the  same  time,  in  three  or  fbur 

different  parts  of  its  course,  follow  tho  impulse  given  to  it 

by  the  tide,  and  run  against  the  stream.    We  are  of  opinion 

however  that  the  tide  in  the  Amazonas  advances  more 

ilowly  than  in  the  Elbe,  owing  to  the  stronger  cuiTent  of 

the  Amaionas,  and  that  the  number  of  high  tides  in  the 

Amazonas,  between  the  two  above-mentioned  points,  will 

probably  be  found  to  be  five  or  six.    The  tide  rushes  into 

some  rivers  with  great  impetuosity,  and  produces  what  is 

called  a  bore.    [Boas.] 

Human  ingenuity,  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization, 
has  perceived  the  use  of  rivers  as  means  of  conveyance. 
Perhaps  all  rivers  which  have  water  enough  to  carry  the 
inallest  boats  of  any  shape  or  form  are  navigated,  except 
where  the  nature  of  the  current  ooposes  insuperable  ob- 
iCacles.     These  obstacles  consist  of  cataracts  or  of  rapids. 
When  the  river  descends  from  a  rock  which  rises  several 
feet  perpendieularly,  it  rushes  down  in  a  broken  sheet  of 
water,  and  is  said  to  form  a  cataract.    When  the  water  de- 
leends  with  great  veloeitv  over  an  inclined  plane  of  rock, 
it  is  said  to  form  a  rapid.    A  cataract  may  be  descended 
when  it  is  onlv  a  fsw  t^t  high.    Rapids  may  be  ascended 
and  descended  in  most  cases  with  great  labour  and  some 
danger,  when  they  are  not  very  long,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  free  firom  projecting  rocks,  which  however  is  rarely  the 
case.    The  ascent  of  rapids  is  efiWcted  either  by  poling  or  by 
drn^ng  the  boats  over  the  dangerous  place  by  means  of 
long  ropes.    Sometimes  ropes  are  aUo  used  in  the  descent, 
as  in  the  Rhine  at  Laufenburg  in  Switzerland.     But  gene- 
rally either  the  whole  cargo  or  a- part  of  it  must  be  taken 
sot  of  the  boat,  and  carried  a  certain  distance  by  land. 
lash  ft  (ra€t»  over  which  goods  must  be  carried,  is  called  a 


portage     At  long  and  dangerous  rapid.,  the  boats  them- 
selves must  be  carried  or  draggea  over  the  portages. 

River  boats  atffer  greatly  in  shape  and  construction,  being 
always  adapted  to  the  nature  of  each  river.  Most  rivers 
contain  numerous  shoals,  on  which  the  water  is  very  shallow, 
and  accordingly  fiat-bottomed  boats  are  used,  like  the  coal- 
barges  in  London.  Keel-boats  can  only  be  used  where  the 
river  has  a  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  is  free  from  shoals  and 
sand-banks.  When  a  river  is  shallow  and  rapid,  but  of  con- 
siderable width,  rafts  are  substituted  for  boats.  Rafts  gene- 
rally consist  of  trees  fastened  together  with  ropes  or  the 
flexible  branches  of  trees,  or,  in  warm  countries,  by  creeping 
plants;  goods  are  placed  upon  the  raft.  When  these  rafts 
with  their  cargoes  have  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination, 
the  raft  itself  is  sold,  either  as  timber  or  as  fire -wood,  ac- 
cording to  its  dimensions  and  quality  ;  and  the  crews  return 
by  land.  When  a  river  is  too  full  of  cataracts  and  rapidsTo 
allow  either  boats  or  rafts  to  descend,  it  may  still  be  used 
for  floating  dawn  timber  or  fire- wood.  The  trunks  of  trees, 
after  being  deprived  of  their  branches,  are  thrown  singly 
into  the  current,  and  towards  the  mouth  chains  are  laid 
across  the  river,  above  which  the  trunks  collect,  and  whence 
they  are  carried  to  their  destination.  This  is  frequently 
done  in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  districts  of  Norway. 

Rivers  which  traverse  a  mountain-region  in  some  parts 
of  their  course,  are  either  not  navigable  in  this  part  or  only 
in  some  places.  Thus  the  Amazonas  and  Granges,  where 
they  respectively  flow  within  the  ranees  of  the  Andes  and 
Himalaya  Mountains,  are  not  navigable,  but  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  are  navigable  even  within  the  mountains,  in 
some  parts  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  most  extensive 
system  of  internal  navigation  is  presented  by  those  rivers 
which  have  a  long  course,  and  whose  sources  are  situated 
at  a  comparatively  small  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
Volga  is  navigable  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  and 
the  Mississippi  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance 
of  about  18U0  miles,  measured  along  the  river.  Both  these 
rivers,  as  already  observed,  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  between  hills  of  small  elevation,  and  they  do  not 
traverse  a  mountain-region. 

The  rivers  of  England  supply  the  means  of  an  extensive 
system  of  inland  navigation,  a  circumstance  partly  due  to 
their  small  fall,  their  sources  being  only  a  few  nundred 
feet  higher  than  their  mouth,  and  partly  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  rain,  mists,  and  springs.  Accordingly, 
if  two  rivulets  unite,  they  generally  form  a  small  navigable 
river;  and  such  as  are  not  navigable,  become  useful  as 
feeders  to  canals.  The  navigation  of  most  of  the  rivers  of 
England  has  been  much  improved  by  artificial  means. 

The  Thames  is  navigable  for  large  sea-vessels  to  London 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  45  miles  fVom  the  Nore,  though  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  measured  along  its  windings, 
hardly  exceeds  200  miles.  No  river  in  the  world,  perhaps 
the  Amazonas  excepted,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  such 
dimensions  for  one-fourth  of  its  course.  This  circumstance 
is  not  due  solely  to  the  height  of  the  tides,  which  is  about 
19  feet  at  London  Bridge,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  sand-banks  at  its  mouth  which  prevent  the  access  of 
large  vessels.  The  river  probably  brings  down  sufficient  earthy 
matter  to  form  a  bar,  but  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  tide, 
which  is  kept  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  pro- 
jecting coast  of  Kent  between  the  two  Forelands,  and  there 
being  consequently  nothing  to  oppose  the  current  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  the  earth v  matter  is  carried  fsrther  fh>m 
the  coast,  and  deposited  in  deep  water. 

The  advantages  hitherto  enumerated  are  common  to  rivers 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  there  are  some  countries  in 
which  the  value  of  rivers  is  much  increased  by  the  use  which 
is  made  of  the  water  for  irrigation.  This  occurs  in  those 
countries  in  which  it  either  does  not  rain  at  all,  or  in  which 
rain  occurs  only  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  even  then 
only  for  two  or  three  months.  The  first  class  of  such  coun- 
tries, for  instance  tho  western  coast  of  South  America  be- 
tween 5^  and  28°  S.  lat.,  would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  the 
rivers  which  descend  fVom  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  their  course  to  the  sea  have  furrowed  the 
surface  with  deep  depressions  or  valleys,  in  which  agricul- 
ture is  carried  on  with  success  as  far  as  the  water  of  the 
river  can  be  dispersed  over  the  level  part  of  the  valleys  by 
small  canals.  In  those  warm  climates  where  the  rains  oc- 
cur periodically,  though  only  in  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year,  the  fields  would  certainly  produce  a  crop,  even  without 
irrigation ;   but  fbr  more  than  half  the  year  the  soil  would 
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produce  nothing'  fir  want  of  wnlor.  By  usiiij;  the  water  of  | 
the  ri>er8  for  irngaiin^  tlicir  l.ii)il>,  the  inhuhitaiilsuf  lhi»c  i 
countries  nr<*  ciiiiUled  to  gel  two  and  in  iiiaii>  (*a>e!>  three 
rritps  aiiiiually.  Kven  in  the  Aouthei-ncouiitrie4  of  Kurope. 
whi-re  raiii  ih  wry  M-ape  iti  suniiiier,  and  iint  ^uIlicMMil  to 
Iiiaiiilaiii  ve);etali«>n,  wliil^t  the  heat  is  e\iv>si\e.  irngatiuii 
is  ])ra>-li«e«l.  ami  two  oiopN  of  IimImii  roiii  are  thun  annually 
oblaineil,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  a  ^reeu  crop. 

In  tlioM*  countries  ui  winch  the  temperaiuie  for  three  or 
four  months  h  under  the  freezni^-poMit,  the  ri%cr*i  oiiiin^ 
that  time  art*  covered  with  ice,  and  m  tins  >tate  ihey  atVoril 
tu  the  mliabitants,  ni  home  deyree.  the  adxanta^es  whicli 
oilier  counlnei  derive  from  railways.  Tiaveluiin'  and  llie 
ti-an<»port  of  gootU  an  the  smooth  ice  ot'  the  ri\ei>«  are 
Jnuch  le>N  expensive,  and  are  performe  1  in  o  *iii)rier  tme 
than  in  summer  in  the  ordinary  way.  Tiiis  is  llie  ca>e 
on  soiu«;  of  the  rivcis  of  Nevv  Branswiek  and  Lower 
Canada. 

Jt  has  been  observed  that  the  outer  borders  of  river- 
basins  are  the  mo^t  elevated  parts  which  occur  in  stmie 
pi  veil  places  between  their  re>pecti\e  l)ed>,  though  it  is  iitit 
always  the  case  that  the  watershed  is  formed  by  mminluiii- 
rid>;es.  Owing  to  such  a  disposition  of  the  surface,  the 
waters  wh.ch  are  collected  on  or  near  the  borders,  run  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  ri\ers.  Up  to  the  commencement 
of  this  century  it  was  thought  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  two  ditierent  river  systems  or  basins  could  be  united  by 
a  iiaiuial  water  communication.  Hut  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  a  low  tract  of  country  or  a  deep  depression  of  the  sur- 
farc  may  occur,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  water  of  a  river, 
afier  beint;  diverted  from  its  own  chtnnel,  may  join  a  river 
which  otherwise  is  not  connected  with  that  river  from  which 
the  water  branches  off.  Tht.'  instanres  in  which  this  occurs 
ore  \'ery  few,  and  we  shall  therefore  enumerate  tho^e  uhose 
existence  is  bevoiid  all  doubt.  Tiie  river  Ariio  in  Tuscan\, 
in  that  part  where  it  runs  between  the  lui^h  ridges  of  the 
Apennines  and  approaches  the  town  of  Are/zo,  sends  an 
arm  southwards  throuji^h  a  narrow  valley,  under  the  name 
of  Chiana,  which  falls  into  the  Chiare,  an  atUuent  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Chiana  had  been  tilled  up  with  >and,  but  il.s 
course  has  been  re-e^tablisluMi  by  artificial  means.  Another 
ease  o'rcurs  in  the  kiiif^loiii  of  Hanover,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Osnabriick,  where  the  river  Ilaa>e  ihvidv.'s  into 
two  branches,  of  which  one,  lunning  we^t  to  Osnabriick, 
preserves  its  name,  and  after  a  c«furse  of  many  miles  joins 
the  li^nis;  the  other,  runninir  east  under  the  name  of  Elz, 
falls  after  a  short  course  into  the  Werre.  an  atlluent  of  the 
Weser.  In  Sweden,  two  lari*e  rivers  fall  into  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Tornea  Elf  and  the 
Calix  Eif.  About  lUO  miles  from  the  sea,  the  last-men- 
tioned river  sends  off  an  arm  to  the  stmth  cast,  which  at'ter 
a  course  of  about  twelve  or  llftcen  miles  falls  into  the  Tornea 
Elf:  this  arm  i>  called  Tareiida  Elf.  In  these  cases  the 
rivers  thus  united  bv  a  natural  water  communication  tlow 
in  the  same  direction  or  nearlv  so.  But  in  St)uth  America 
two  lari^c  ri\ers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas,  are  unite<l 
in  this  way  in  a  part  of  their  extensive  courses,  where  the 
Orino<ro  runs  west  and  the  Amazonas  east.  The  branch  of 
the  Orinoco  by  which  this  natural  water  communication  is 
is  effected,  is  called  Cas^iiquiare.     [Cassiquiark.] 

It  is  a  kind  of  established  rule  that  the    whole  course 
of  a  river  should  bear  the  same  name,  and  that  this  name 
should  be  continued    to   that   branch   who^e   sources   are 
farthest  from  the  mouth.      But  practice    is  frequently  at 
variance  with  this   rule,  and    it  may  easily  be  accounted  i 
for.     The  mhabitanis  of  a  country  preserve  the  name  of  that 
river  which  diK*s  not  undergo  aiiv  dellection  of  it^  course.  I 
At    the  Ci>nlluence  of  the  Mis?«i»sippi  and  the   Missouri,  ^ 
the  latter  is  the  lari^er  river,  and  has  had  a  course  of  above  I 
'  loou  miles  more  than  the  former,  but  it  does  not  deflect  the 
course  of  '.he  Mi^sisMppi  by  iih  junction,  and  the  name  of  the 
last- mentioned  river  i»   preserved.      The  same   occurs    in  I 
StKith  America  as  to  the  Amazonas  and  Madeira,  where  we 
find  that  the  last-mentioned  river  changes  the  direction  of 
its  C4»ur>e  to  meet  the  Amazonas,  whose  name  is  preserved. 
In  Europe,  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Aar  in  Switzerland, 
above  Ijiufenburg.     The  Aar  is  the  larger  river  and  brings 
down  a  greater  volume  of  water,  but  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  j 
joine<l  by  it,  continues  its  westerly  course,  and  its  name  is  ! 
preservefl.  •  i 

The  extent  of  a  few  river  basins  is  here  given  in  round  ' 
numbers,  but  the?  mubt  only  be  considered  as  rough  ap- 
proximations:—  '  ) 


II I  vera.  ^>iftr«  Mi!<^ 

Thanii'S       .  .  .  6.50ii 

Rhine          .  .  .  h'l.O'Mi 
Euphrates,  including  the  Tigris    2  J.l.nnu 

Brahmapootra  •  .  ^rc.iM'U 

Danube       .  .  .  .')lJ,3<iil 

Indu^          .  •  .  4in.0i>u 

(ianges        .  .  .  ^-U.tf'O 

Volga         .  .  .        «;.*»  :.iM-0 

Nile             .  .  .  7ii7,5«'0 

Yantsekiang  .  .  74J,ihh» 

Mo.'^issippi  .  .  1,10(1,0110 

Plata             .  .  .  l,5r,li,t»,;;, 

Amazonas  .  •  .  l,'<.'o,ot<u 

RIVKSALTKS.     [I^'uknuks  Orikntalks.] 

RIVIK^R.V,  a  iiaine  •^ivvii  by  the  Italians  to  certain  1  .n^ 
narrow  stnp<>  of  laiiil  i.'\teiiiliii^  brtwi-eii  iiiuuntaiu-  a:td  ti.i; 
sea-coa^t.  The  most  familiar  instance  i>  tU.it  ff  the  r>iu-: 
of  Genoa,  wliK.h  is  divuK-d  into  Riviera  di  JA*\ariie.  t.*!'  Ea»:- 
rrn  Riviera,  which  exteinU  fr.»in  the  city  of  Gi'iuia  to  tlie 
(lulf  of  I-a  Spfzia.  and  Ri\iera  di  Ponenie,  or  Wi-^tirn  R.- 
viern,  which  e\tur.<ls  fruin  Genoa  to  Niz/a.  Ti;e  \Ve-'ciri 
Riviera  i^i  the  niikie  fertile  and  populous;  but  iu  thi*  E^ist- 
ern  Riviera,  which  is  generally  inoie  rnu'ged  and  biirrn, 
there  are  some  ilelightful  spots,  ea|>eciall)  about  Nci\i.  Rj- 
pallo,  and  Chiavari,  sheltered  by  the  mouniainN  from  li.o 
north  winds,  uii'l  where  the  orange,  lemon,  and  oihvr  suuth- 
crn  plants  thri\e  m  the  o|)en  a;r.  [Saudimw  Staiks] 
There  is  also  a  tract  uloni;  the  western  sh.ire  of  the  laki-  t-f 
Gaida  which  i.<t  called  Rivieia  di  Salo,  from  the  town  ot  luil 
name.     [Garda.  Lakk  of.] 

Rl'VOU,  in  Piedmont,  a  town  .situated  about  ten  mile^ 
W'e.>»t  of  Turin,  on  the  road  to  Mont  Cenis.  A  wide  ar.r] 
strai;;ht  avenue,  lined  with  fine  elm-liees.  leads  fr^m  R:- 
voli  to  the  capital,  thiough  a  rich  plain  irrigate!  by  cuua.». 
Rivoli  has  OcUii  inhabitants,  and  a  royal  palace  biiualcJ 
upon  a  height. 

There  is  another  small  town  or  villai*e  called  Rivoh  in 
the  province  of  Venma,  situatetl  at  the  !>i>uthern  entrance  uf 
a  defile  through  which  the  Adige  coming  fnim  thcT\rui 
makes  its  w*ay  into  the  plain  of  Lombard  v.  Rividi  is  on  the 
ri>:ht  bank  of  the  .\<lige,  at  the  foot  of  a  loft)  iid;re  cuhcil 
Monte  Baldo,  which  cMends  between  the  river  ami  the  LLe 
of  Garda.  A  hard-fought  battle  took  place  at  Ri\j1i  be- 
tween the  French  under  Bitiiaparte  and  the  Auslriaua  uiidtr 
General  Alvinzi,  on  the  1  lib  of  January,  1797.  The  \ilL^e 
was  several  times  taken  and  re-taken  li\  the  two  ariu.v^. 
At  last  General  Masiena,  coming  up  with  hia  JivimuU.  tar- 
ried the  day,  and  Alviu/i  waa  oldiged  to  retire  w..h  gria; 
loss.  Mas^ena  obtained  afterwards,  under  the  emp.re.  IL« 
title  of  Duke  of  Rivoli. 

RrZZIO.    [Mary  Sxt-ARi,  vol.  .xiv..  p.  477.] 

ROACH.    [LKrci«»crs.] 

ROAD.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  embrsi^e 
road-making,  with  a  brief  .sketch  of  the  history  uf  rjai.«. 
referring  for  more  detailed  statistical  infotination  to  thcgct^ 
graphical  articles  in  this  work,  and  to  Way  and  TuKXi'iKK 
Trusts  for  an  explanation  of  the  laws  re»peciiiig  the  for- 
mation and  maintenance  of  the  highways  in  thiscounir). 

The  importance  attaidied  to  roaiU  by  the.  great  lialiais  i>f 
antiquity  is  abundantly  testified  by  historians,  though,  ex- 
cept m  the  (^ase  of  the  Roman  roads,  there  aie  few  reiiuuii 
existing.  The  Cai'thagimans  are  said  to  have  been  the  la* 
ventors  of  paved  roads,  which  were  much  used  by  tiie  Romans, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  \ast  extent  and  aol.d  cuii* 
struciion  of  their  highways,  of  which  several  thousand  unlei 
were  made  in  Italy  alone,  while  every  country  which  w^t 
brought  under  their  sway  was  more  or  less  intersected  bv 
these  channels  of  communication.  Thmgh  foimed  mamly 
to  facilitate  military  movements,  the  Roman  roads  weie  {.r<.- 
ductivc  of  the  greatest  civil  benefits.  Bemi^  made  by  a 
])ower  whose  resources  were  almost  unlimited,  these  in:Uta:T 
roads  were  usually  laid  out  in  straight  lines  frum  one  station 
to  another,  with  little  regard  to  natural  obstacles  which 
were  frequently  passed  by  means  of  very  extensive  works 
as  excavations,  bridges,  and,  in  some  instances,  tunnels  of 
cimsiderabic  length.  The  solidity  of  their  construrtiioi  vas 
fully  i*qual  to  the  boldness  of  their  design :  a  fact  pr\j\ed  by 
the  existence  of  many  that  have  borne  the  tratfic  of  near  iwii 
thousand  >ears  without  material  injury.  The  Roman  en 
•ZUh'ers  were  very  particular  in  securing  a  firm  boiioi&, 
which  was  done  when  necessary  by  rammiDj;  the  grxiUiid 
with  small  stones,  tragments  of  brick,  &c.    On  this  cm- 
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fuIiy  prepared  foundation  a  pavement  of  large  stones  was 
firmly  ^t  in  cement,  the  stones  beins^  occasionally  squared, 
but  more  communly  of  irregular  shapes,  though  always  accu- 
raiely  fitted  to  each  other.  For  this  purpose  many  varieties 
of  sione  were  used^  but  the  preference  seems  to  have  been 
gjvon  to  basalt,  w]iere  it  could  be  had,  it  being  used  in 
many  Mtuations  in  which  other  suitable  materials  might 
hive  been  procured  with  less  labour  and  expense.  Where 
large  blocks  could  not  be  conveniently  obtained,  small  stones 
of  banl  quality  were  sometimes  cemented  together  with 
hme,  forming  a  kind  of  concrete,  of  which  masses  extending 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet  are  still  in  existence.  The  strength 
of  their  pavements  is  illustrated  by  a  fact,  related  by  a  mo- 
dern traveller,  who  states  that  the  substratum  of  one  still  in 
uic  has  been  so  completely  washed  away  by  a  current  of 
water  without  the  surface  being  at  all  disturbed,  that  a  man 
may  creep  under  the  road  from  side  to  side,  and  carriages 
pass  over  the  pavement  as  over  a  bridge.  The  Roman 
roads  were  generally  raised  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
i^Dund,  and  frequently  had  two  carriage  tracks  separated 
by  a  raised  footpath  in  the  centre. 

In  some  PArts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  Roman  system  of  road-making  has  been  imi- 
tated, particularly  in  city  pavements;  but  in  Britain  the 
attempts  to  follow  the  Roman  model  appear  to  have  been 
Tery  limited,  and  road-making  has  been  very  imperfectly 
practised  till  within  a  few  years.  Many  of  the  existing 
Dighwavs  were  originally  mere  paths  or  tracks  from  place  to 
place,  their  course  having  been  determined  more  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  than  by  a  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  road.  Thus  deviations  were  made  from 
the  direct  course  in  order  to  cross  rivers  at  fordable  points, 
and  the  road  was  conducted  over  a  hill  in  preference  to  a 
more  level  course  round  its  base,  to  take  advantage  of 
natural  drainage.  As  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  the  systems  of  construction  and  repair,  the  direction  and 
levels  have  been  frequently  left  unaltered,  to  avoid  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  and  expense  attending  a  deviation 
from  the  established  course.  The  scanty  information  we 
possess  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in  early  times  indicates 
that  it  was  very  bad ;  and  after  the  introduction  of  turnpikes, 
ind  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  greater  part  of  the  roads  were,  owing  to  injudicious 
modes  of  construction  and  repair,  in  a  state  very  unfit  for 
traffic. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  .maintenance  by  parish 
and  statute  labour  was  proved  before  the  passing  of  the  first 
Turnpike  Art  in  1G53;  yet  the  necessity  of  improveme*it, 
tad  tne  obvious  justice  of  maintaining  roads  by  the  produce 
of  tolls,  did  not  lead  to  the  extensive  adoption  of  the  turn- 

Sike  ^stem  for  about  a  century  after  tnat  time.  In  the 
Uter  half  of  the  last  century  turnpike-roads  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  superior  principles  of  construction  also  made 
ume  progress. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  attention  of  government 

has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  the  importance  of  this  class 

of  public  works,  and  the  Highland  and  Holyhead  roads, 

formed  by  Telford  and  others,  have  ddne  much  in  improving 

and  extending  the  science  of  road-making.    The  Highland 

roads  alluded  to  were  made  under  the  commission  of  J  803, 

and  originated  in  the  military  roads  formed  in  consequence 

of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  which  had  been  found 

Vtty  beneficial   to   the  districts  to  which  they  afibrded  the 

Beans  of  access.    The  roads  made  and  improved  under  the 

management  of  the  H  ighland-Road  Commissioners  extend  to 

Bore  than  900  miles,  the  whole  being  in  a  mountainous 

district,  but  so  well  laid  out  that  their  inclinations  are 

ilwmya  moderate.    The  works  executed  in  the  formation  of 

tb«9e  roads  are  very  extensive,  and  comprise  upwards  of 

1100  bridges.     The  Holyhead  road   improvements  were 

eommenced  in  1815,  and  in  these  Telford  and  his  able  as- 

ihtants  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect,  under  a 

foveniment  commission,  a  plan  of  road-making  suitable  to 

a  great  traffic,  on  principles  generally  considered  to  be 

aeirljr  perfect.     The  principles  on  which  these  important 

vurks  nave  been  executed  are  very  fully  detailed  by  Sir 

Henry  Pamell,  in  his  valuable  'Treatise  on  Roads,*  to 

vhich  work  the  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  much 

of  the  Ibllowiag  information.   The  name  of  M^.  Adam  must 

1»C  be  passed  over  without  notice  in  this  place,  as  his  exer- 

tiont  hare  done  much  towards  attracting  public  attention 

to  the  jmproTementof  roads,  even  where  his  peculiar  prin- 

cl^  bsye  not  been  aeted  upon. 


Tliough  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  road-making  is  yet  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  a  large  proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  high- 
ways is  committed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  past  and 
present  state  of  roads  without  feeling  grateful  for  their  im 
provemont,  and  observing  in  how  great  a  degree  that  im 
proveraent  has  benefited  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
moral  interests  of  the  community. 

Designing  a  Line  of  Road;  Earth-toorks,  ^c— Though 
formerly  little  attended  to,  the  design  of  a  line  of  road  is 
a  subject  which  requires  extensive  knowledge  and  mature 
deliberation.  It  is  often  advisable  to  survey  several  different 
lines,  in  order  to  the  selection  of  that  which,  on  careful 
comparison,  appears  to  have  the  preponderance  of  desirable 
qualities.  To  be  theoretically  perfect,  a  road  should  com- 
bine the  qualities  of  straightness  and  level,  and  its  surface 
should  be  smooth  and  hard ;  and  the  best  road,  practically* 
will  be  that  which  makes  the  best  compromise  between 
unavoidable  deviations  from  this  theoretical  perfection.  It 
may  be  observed  however  that  although  some  writers  speak 
of  the  absolute  perfection  of  each  of  these  qualities  as 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  good  road,  it  n^iy  be  questionea 
whether  it  is  desirable  of  any,  excepting  the  first.  Of  these 
qualifications  the  two  first  belong  to  the  design  or  laying 
out  of  the  line,  and  the  last  two  to  the  execution  of  the  road 
and  the  materiaU  made  use  of. 

The  qualities  of  straightness  and  level,  or  the  line  qf  di- 
rection and  line  cf  draught,  should  be  very  carefully  ad- 
justed to  each  other.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Railway,  p.  250,  which  apply 
equally  to  the  laying  out  of  common  roads,  though  the  pro- 
portionate retardation  due  to  a  given  ascent  is  very  difier- 
ent,  owing  to  the  great  comparative  resistance  of  a  common 
road.  Among  the  circumstances  that  may  authorise  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  line,  are  the  power  of  obtaining 
suitalile  materials  for  the  road,  avoiding  valuable  property 
or  difiicult  ground,  and  including  towns  or  villages  in  the 
route. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  with  modem  engineer^ 
that  the  line  of  direction  Im  not  generally  been  made  as 
subordinate  as  it  should  be  to  the  line  of  draught;  and  it 
will  be  well  to  remember,  in  laying  out  a  new  road,  that 
while  the  effect  of  gravity  must  ever  remain  the  same,  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  imperfections  in  the  road  and  car- 
riages will  be  reduced  by  every  prospective  improvement 
in  their  construction ;  thereby  increasing  the  proportionate 
effect  of  gravity,  and  making  the  line  of  direction  still  more 
subordinate  to  that  of  draught,  or,  in  other  words,  increasing 
the  length  of  level  road  that  may  be  traversed  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  power  as  would  raise  the  load  up  a 
given  elevation.  Cur\'es  increase  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  carriages,  and  add  to  the  risk  of  accident; 
but  if  slight,  they  increase  the  length  of  the  road  much 
less  than  might  be  supposed.  Edgeworth,  in  his '  Essay 
on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages,'  says,  *A 
road  ten  miles  long,  and  perfectly  straight,  can  scarcely 
be  found  anywhere;  but  if  such  a  road  could  be  founds 
and  if  it  were  curved,  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
seeing  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  in  any  one 
place,  the  whole  road  would  not  be  lengthened  more  thaD 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.' 

The  principle  explained  in  p.  250  of  the  article  Railway^ 
of  so  arranging  the  inclinations  on  each  side  of  the  summit^ 
or  highest  point  unavoidably  passed  over,  that  there  may 
be  no  unnecessary  rise  and  fall,  is  equally  deserving  of  at- 
tention in  the  design  of  a  common  road,  although  it  has 
been  much  neglecteu.  The  following  statement  respecting 
an  old  road  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  which  was  altered  by 
Telford,  shows  how  very  much  a  road  may  be  improved  by 
judicious  alterations ;  not  only  by  shortening  the  line  and 
lowering  the  summits,  but  also  by  diminishing  the  minor 
undulations  :«> 


Old  road 
New  road 


Sutnmtt  aboTe 
liigh  water. 

339  feet 
193 


ft 


Total  rise 
andfaU. 

3,540  feet 
2,257     „ 


Length. 
Miles.       Yards. 


24 
21 


Difference  •     146  feet        1,283  feet 


428 
1,596 

592 


However  desirable  a  perfect  level  may  be  in  theorvra 
road  with  moderate  inclinations,  as  of  1  in  100,  is  founi  to 
be  preferable  in  practice,  because  without  such  a  slope  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  water  fast  enough,  unless  the  road  bo 
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faiMMl  a  ft)W  feet  aliovo  tlie  surrounding  land,  and  thereby 
exposed  b)  tbtf  free  at^tiun  of  tun  and  wind.  Slight  undu- 
laii'>n4  an*  ul>o  roiisideroil.  I>y  niont  authors,  to  lie  d4.»sirahle 
ill  all  f'aMS  where  animal  fiuwur  in  employed;  freriucnt 
(•h;iii.;t>  in  the  amount  ofexrrtion  iKjingcinsidered  favour- 
ahW  to  thu  hor>c«.  On  this  primiple  it  ia  rccommundtM]  that 
wIkmo  an  untlulating  road  isrediifi'il  to  a  U!iif'>rm  scAdient, 
or  .iMoiKil  Ic-wls  should  Ik*  introduPLil  to  eatie  the  draught. 
Any  inclination  exroedin^r  the  biirIo  of  rep»>»e,  or  llwit  be- 
yond whirh  a  rarriajie  wouM  roll  duwn  hy  its  own  gravity, 
orcasions  a  loss  of  jxiwer  :  l»ut  all  Mow  it  are  altendeil  with 
a  r^mptM'sutini:  effect  when  the  trafli*'  in  both  din'rtions  is 
taken  inf.)  urrounl :  the  :idvanl:ij;i«  jraim^l  hy  d<i»4;fndin^ 
rarrui^Ch  iK'ini;  e<iual  to  the  iidditioiiul  bliour  rciuired  in 
ttic  afrCLiit.  Thi^  anuli?  haa  been  ^t^ted  by  l^rdner  to  be 
ub-Hit  1  in  40,  with  a  ^t>ud  rarriait;  on  :i  broken  stone  road 
*uf  thi-  bi'sl  quality;  hut  llie  inrlmation  ull>jwed  on  the 
Il'-lyhcnd  road  is  1  in  ;i5.  a  sloiw  \Nlii<'h  may  be  ascende<l 
at  a  j^ooil  ralL-  iif  »peed,  an«l  di'sM-fnU"*!  at  twelve  miles  an 
h.Mir  wi!ln,:it  risk.  A  greater  sli»po  not  only  oci^asions  much 
udilitiouiil  rusisiunco  ni  th<»  a>ronl,  but,  hy  rendering  it  un- 
iKtie  III  dii^e  diwn  at  full  sperd,  cau>es  a  lues  of  time  in  the 
di.'.-ii>i:ui  also.  Modern  engineers  i-unsider  it  unadvisable  in 
any  e.ise  to  execod  un  iiielination  of  I  in  2  t,  though  there 
are  hills  at  least  twiee  as  steep  on  some  turnpiki*  ruails. 
The  following  table  shows  the  effect  uf  various  inclinations 
in  iiicreasni^  the  draught  of  a  staf^e-coarh  at  different  velo- 
1  itiert  on  the  e-ame  desrription  of  road,  as  indicated  by  a 
dynanioiuL'ter  contrived  by  Mr.  Macneiil  for  experiments  on 
the  draught  of  carriages ;-— * 

Forr«  rtfit>rvil«C 

/  ■  A      ■■...■   ^ 

Inrliitatiou.         6  m  i<.  huiir.        n  m.  |>.  hu'ir.       lU  m.  p.i.our. 

I  in     20  2riS  lbs.  J'Jb  lbs.  31b  lbs. 

1  ..     2G  I'U    ..  *ii*J    ..  225    .. 

1  ..     30  166    .*  190    ..  JUU    .. 

1  ..     40  IGO    ..  lOti     ..  172    .. 

1  ..   f.OO  111    ..  120    ..  \'2^    .. 

It  »huulil  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  occurrence  of 
out*  sleep  hill  on  a  line  of  road  affects  the  working  of  the 
whole  line,  as  the  nuinl)er  of  horses  required  for  ascending 
ii  must  be  used,  although  a  portion  of  their  power  may  bo 
unemployed  on  the  greater  part  of  the  road.  The  incunve- 
nicitiv  of  a  bleep  inclination  may  be  diminished  by  layini;  a 
stone  tramway  for  the  use  of  ascending  vehicles;  a  mea- 
sure which  has  been  adopted  with  surcess  on  the  Kiolyhead 
road,  where,  on  a  Mope  of  about  1  in  2n.  the  power  re()uired 
to  draw  a  ton  has  bc«n  reduced  by  this  means  from  294  lbs. 
tol.l2]l)s. 

In  arranging  the  works  necessary  for  obtaining  the  re- 
quired level,  the  preferoncu  should  be  given  to  embank- 
ments; and,  wherever  it  is  piaotieable.  the  hed  of  the  road 
should  be  elevated  two  feet  above  the  natural  level,  for  the 
sake  of  efheicut  drainage.  Tunnels  tu^  very  rarely  intro- 
duced on  common  roads,  being  very  costly,  and,  when  of  cun- 
siderable  length,  inconvenient  from  their  darkness.  When 
tlie  road  is  in  an  excavation,  the  side-slopes  should  never 
lie  steeper  than  two  horiztmtal  to  one  vertical,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  those  on  the  south  side  three  to  one  ;  because, 
ihtjugh  many  materials  will  stand  at  steeper  inclinations,  it 
is  essential  to  the  prcser\'ation  of  the  road,  and  the  comfort 
of  horses  travelling  upon  it,  that  the  sun  and  air  should 
have  fiec  access  to  its  surface.  Where  stone  can  be  rea- 
dily procure<l,  the  erection  of  walls  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slo|N-s  gives  a  neat  and  finished  appearance  to  the  road,  and 
prevents  earth, which  maybe  loosened  from  the  sides,  fnim 
falling  into  the  side  channels  or  drains.  Tlie  Higbgat« 
Aichway  road  affords  an  example  of  the  great  difficulties 
that  of'casionally  attend  a  deep  excavation,  owing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  water;  the  remedy  for  which  is  descrilied 
horeaAer.  Where  embankments  are  required,  strong  fenc- 
ing is  especially  necessary,  to  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  aceideuts.  Some  of  the  roads  formed  by  Telford  are 
conducted  across  deep  valleys  by  bridges  or  viaducts  of  great 
magnitude,  in  order  to  maintain  the  desired  level  without 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  large  earth  embank- 
iut'nt>. 

Fn  old  roads  the  brid^>!es  ererte<l  for  the  passage  of  ri\ers 
an-  tVi-quently  made  much  smaller  than  is  advisable,  frO  that 

*  "PiiN  UM-fiil  tn-lruiupDt,  uhvli  iti  in^'pninuA  iuiPL.tur  ilfnoniiiutp*  .1  hu.id 
/«/  .4f('  •,  i«  niiiiinlrd  in  4  litlM  iilriHii.n.  anil  bp«iilr4  m-iri^inu'  th"  diuuicht  at 
vtf :}  ifD  ur  t«(*Bly  )ani*,  |Joinu  out  tlie  dutaare  run.  aiid  thr  nles  i»f  arcli- 
»ity  I  r  lierhi  ity  uu  rvfiy  |iart  uf  Uic  rmwl.  A  fuU  drier iptiuB  of  U  it  men  in 
ParoaU**  *  Trrntlw  uo  KmmI^.* 


the  level  of  the  road  is  made  too  low,  and  the  water  is  im 
peded  by  the  contracted  arches  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ficrm 
frion  much  damage  during  Hoods.  Modern  engineers,  fa; 
adopting  bolder  dimensions  fur  the  brifl^ea,  and  fonnmi 
raised  approaches,  avoid  these  inconveinenr*es.  and  M:r'.iM 
their  roads  from  the  rif^k  of  obstructiim  bv  tl'ti^i^.  Thi 
rBi^inq  of  the  road  wherever  it  parses  through  mafithy  ■> 
low  land  is  a  very  nei'es>ary  measure.  Man>  uld  fi«d 
still  ill  use  are  sunk  several  feet  b«*low  the  burface  of  tli' 
ground,  because  they  have  originally  been  exr^J^ed  to  tb 
d(.':»tru<'tivu  action  of  water,  and  tht*  materials  iliun  sijfu.*nc< 
have  lM*en  ^Mund  into  mud  and  cleared  away,  until,  b 
the  re]N;tilion  of  tlie.<e  operatiuiih,  the  roaiU  have  been  roii 
verted  into  deep  trenches,  whicli  are  fre<|Uentl>  Hqo«1« 
in  winter.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  haa  bee 
occasionally  sufferetl  to  go  on,  an  idea  may  be  fi>rme«l  froi 
the  statement  of  Ed^eworth,  that 'the  stag,  tbu  huuii'L 
and  thu  horsemen  have  been  known  to  leap  over  a  1  *ade 
waL!gon  in  a  hollow  way,  without  any  obstruction  from  th 
vehicle.' 

In  conducting  a  mad  through  a  mountainous  district,  1 
addition  to  numeroi:s  bridges  for  the  puri>o«e  of  cr  jssin 
ravines  (for  which  purpose  suspension  briuges  have  bee 
occasionally  applied,  :ui  in  the  passage  uf  the  Meiiai  »trait 
embankments  between  retaining  walls  of  sti>iiu.  axid  wall 
to  suppoit  the  roail  along  the  face  of  a  precipice,  are  fn 
f|ueniiy  necessary.  Some  works  of  the  hitter  chararti 
have  excited  much  admiration.  If  the  slope  of  a  precipu 
he  only  six  inches  horizontal  to  a  foot  vertical,  .-uch  a  rui 
may  l)e  formed  by  building  a  wall  thirty  feet  high.  bAac 
onste|)scut  int^  the  rock,  and  cutting  into  the  rock  to  tfa 
depth  of  ten  feet  on  a  level  with  the  t'/p  uf  the  wall,  til 
space  between  which  and  the  face  of  the  precipice  U  fllU 
in  with  earth  or  stone.  Hy  this  means  a  platform  twent; 
five  feet  wide  is  obtained.  Many  woriu  of  this  rhi 
racter  have  l)een  executed  by  Telford  and  other  engineer 
in  various  parts  of  Sc^>tland,  in  the  Highland  roads,  ax 
those  forming  the  common icatiim  between  Kdinburgh  ar 
L(mdon:  and  others,  the  boldness  of  which  commands  uo 
versal  admiration,  occur  in  the  i^reat  mountain-}.asM.*s  < 
the  Simplon  and  Mont  Coni<,  which  form  impen-^hab 
monuments  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  entfineers  i 
Napoleon,  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

When  the  works  are  completed  to  the  proper  level  f 
receiving  the  hard  materials  that  form  the  surface  of  tl 
road,  the  earth  should  be  formed  into  tlie  intended  widi 
and  a  nearlv  level  surface,  the  footpath  or  paths  beii 
elevated  a  few  inches  above  the  bed  of  the  carriaee-wi 
Thirty  feet  is  the  ordinary  width  of  the  carriap:e-»ay.  e: 
elusive  of  footpaths,  of  the  Holyhead  road ;  but  owiiit;  to  tl 
diminution  of  traffic  since  the  o)>ening  of  the  I^nd«.iii  ai 
Birmingham  railway,  a  recent  Report  suggested  the  propne 
of  reducing  the  width,  in  most  places,  to  twenty-four 
twenty-five  feet.  This  width  may  be  more  or  less  exeeedi 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  accurdinjr  to  the  amount 
tratlic,  t>ut  should  he  exactly  adhered  to  \n  other  siluatioi 
as  uniformity  in  this  ]»articular  i;reatly  improves  the  a 
pearance  of  a  road,  and  also  contributes  to  economy,  be 
as  to  the  land  and  materials,  and  the  cost  of  maintenani 
Some  engineers  recommend  that  the  bed  should  be  ma 
convex,  in  the  same  dei^ree  us  the  Anisiheil  surface  of  t 
road ;  but  it  is  quite  Hat  in  the  Holyhead  road,  by  vhi 
means  a  greater  depth  of  materials  is  allowed  in  tlie  cent 
than  at  the  sides  of  the  road.  Much  has  been  said  on  I 
subject  of  the  best  form  for  the  transverse  section  ol 
road.  Formerly  it  was  common  to  make  it  very  convi 
often  to  a  degree  that  was  highly  dangerous  with  the  id 
uf  throwing  off  water:  but  this  notion  is  ver)-  fnllacioi 
because  if  a  road  be  allowetl  to  wear  into  ruts»  Do  degi 
of  convexity  that  can  l)e  given  is  sutficient  to  kt 
it  dry ;  while,  if  the  surface  be  go<K!,  a  %-ery  moderate  sk 
is  sufficient  to  carry  off  water,  and  a  steep  inclination  i 
cause  it  to  run  with  such  velocity  as  to  wear  away  t 
road  materials.  Another  disadvantage  of  too  grvai  an  i 
clination  19,  that,  by  throwing  tlie  weight  of  a  carriage 
one  side,  the  vehicle  itself  is  injured,  "and  the  overload 
wheeU  cut  up  the  road  more  than  necessar}'.  Some  bi 
^nne  so  far  in  opposition  to  this  practice  as  to  advocate  y 
fertly  flat  or  even  concave  roads,  in  favour  of  both 
which  much  may  be  &aiil :  but  tlie  general  practice  of  a 
dern  r>  adinakers  is  to  make  the  surface  slightly  cunvi 
In  Telford's  roads  the  convexity  is  elliptical,  tlic  fall  bci 
half  an  inch  at  four  feet  from  the  centre,  two  inches  at  m 
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feet,  and  six  inches  at  fifteen  feet,  tt  has  heen  reoom- 
meoded  to  form  the  dross  section  into  three  Hat  platies,  that 
io  ihe  centre  beinz  horisontal,  and  the  others  slightly  in- 
clined from  it.  Very  narrow  roads  are  often  sloped  in  one 
direction  only,  like  one-half  of  a  contex  road  ;  and  roads  on 
the  face  of  a  steep  hill  are  occasionallv  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  surface  water  being  conducted  towards  the  hill,  and 
carried  off  by  drains  under  the  road.  This  plan  has  the 
adtantage  of  checking  any  tendency  in  carriages  to  roll  or 
turn  over  towards  the  least  protected  side  of  the  road. 

Whererer  the  substratum  of  a  road  m  wet  and  soft, 
(Creit  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  bed  solid.  If  the 
ground  be  boggy  or  marshy,  it  is  desirable  to  form  an  em- 
bankment of  sufficient  thickness  to  compress  the  elastic 
foundation ;  such  embankment  being  sometimes  supported 
by  faj^ots.  Telford  and  most  engineers  recommend  that 
ramming  with  stone-chips  should  bo  resorted  to  where  the 
bed  is  wet  and  spongy ;  and  that  where  soft  clay  occurs,  a 
stratum  of  earth  should  be  laid  between  it  and  the  road  ma- 
terials, a  precaution  which  tends  to  diminish  the  injurious 
effect  of  frost  on  a  road  with  a  clay  bottom.  Though  great 
eare  is  usually  considered  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
firm  foundation,  M<^.  Adam  and  some  others  have  not  only 
contended  against  its  importance,  but  actually  preferred,  in 
certain  cases,  a  yielding  substratum  to  one  of  rock,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  wear  of  the  road  is  diminished  by  elasticity. 
Careful  observations  on  tbe  repairs  of  a  road  in  Somersetshire, 
of  which  about  seven  miles  are  supported  by  a  morass,  and 
flrfc  or  six  by  hmcstonc  rock,  indicated  a  difference  of  ex- 
pense in  repair  of  about  five  to  seven  in  favour  of  the 
ourass,  though  it  was  so  soft  that  the  vibration  caused  by  a 
carriage  passing  was  sufllcient  to  break  the  yuung  ice  in  the 
tide  ditches ;  hut  extended  experience  seems  to  conflrm  the 
Dure  genoral  opinion  in  favour  of  a  hard  unyielding  founda- 
tion. 

Deep  ditches  should  be  cut  for  the  efficient  drainage  of 
the  road,  which  is  of  paramount  importance ;  and  these 
iihould  be  on  the  ficlu  side  of  the  fences.  They  should 
extend  to  a  depth  of  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet 
lielow  the  bed  of  the  road,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
grjund.  The  earth  thrown  out  from  them  is  commonly 
used  in  forming  banks  fur  the  hedges;  but  in  wet  soils, 
where  the  ditches  are  made  larger  and  deeper  than  usual, 
the  additional  earth  excavated  is  applied  to  raising  the 
bed  of  the  road.  Where  brick-  or  stonc-covcrcd  drains 
are  substituted  for  open  channels,  it  is  usual  to  build  them 
with  open  joints,  to  allow  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
sides.  Cross-drainsof  masonry  are  introduced  at  intervals 
to  connect  the  side  channels,  and  numerous  minor  drains 
(ill«»l  with  rubble  stones  or  clean  gravel  are  formed  in  the 
btMl  of  the  road.  The  latter  are  frequently  of  the  kind 
called  mitre-drains,  which  are  made  V  shaped  in  plan,  di- 
verging iVom  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  extending  diagonally 
to  the  sides,  their  angle  being  regulated  by  the  longitudinal 
ilope  of  the  road,  so  that  their  inclination  may  not  exceed 
I  in  100.  These  maybenlaced  about  sixty  yards  apart,  or 
cla<er  in  wet  soils,  and  thev  receive  the  water  that  filters 
through  the  surface  materials.  In  cuttings  or  excavations 
it  is  advisable  to  make  drains  to  catch  the  water  descending 
from  the  sides,  and  prevent  its  reaching  the  surface  of 
tbe  road. 

In  treating  of  (he  choice  and  application  of  the  hard  ma- 
terials which  compose  the  surfhccofthc  road,  the  formation 
(if  metalled  roads,  or  those  made  of  broken  stone  and  similar 
materials,  will  be  first  considered ;  and  afterwards  that  of 
tbe  principal  varieties  of  pavement. 

Metalled  or  Broken- Stone  Roads, — In  the  formation  of 
metalled  roads  the  system  adopted  in  the  great  works  of 
Tellbrd  and  his  followers  is  that  most  decidedly  sanctioned 
by  experience.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  system  is 
totr  use  of  a  rough  pavement  of  hand-laid  stones  on  the  bed 
of  the  road,  to  support  the  small  broken  stone  of  which  the 
lUrface  Is  composed.  In  the  very  imperfect  mode  of  ruad- 
Inaking  formerly  practised  (which  scarcely  deserves  the 
natne  of  a  system),  it  was  very  common  to  cover  a  bad  road 
with  a  Urge  quantity  of  stones,  often  unbroken,  and  generally 
of  very  (rregular  dimensions.  These  stones,  owing  to  their 
nun^led  form  and  the  softness  of  the  substratum,  never  con- 
solidated into  a  hard  surface,  and  in  course  of  time  sunk 
into  the  soft  earth  beneath,  which  worked  up  atnonp  the 
Itoies  in  the  form  of  mud.  Thus  enormous  ciuantities  of 
iMoe  were  used  without  producing  a  good  road,  the  stone 


sinking  into  the  earth  to  a  surprising  extent.  This  evil  it 
greatly  diminished  by  good  drainage,  and  by  the  use  of 
stones  of  uniform  size  broken  into  angular  pieces,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  look  together  into  a  hard  and  compact 
mass,— a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  science  erf 
road-making,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  first  promi- 
nently brought  forward  by  the  late  Mr.  Mc.  Adam.  A  great 
extent  of  excellent  road  has  been  made  on  the  plan  advo* 
cated  by  Mc.  Adam,  who  considered  paving  unnecessary, 
and  laid  the  broken  stone  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  depending  on  its  forming  a  hard  crust  impervious  to 
water ;  so  that  the  earth,  being  always  kept  dry,  may  have 
no  tendency  to  work  up  among  the  metal  or  broken  stone. 
M<^.  Adam  used  no  stones  exceeding  six  ounces  in  weight, 
and  gave  the  preference  to  those  of  about  one  ounce,  or  an 
inch  diameter,  which  he  spread  over  the  road  in  thin  layers, 
each  being  worked  over  by  carriages  till  in  some  degree 
consolidated ;  and  he  objected  to  the  use  of  chalk  or  earth 
mixed  with  the  stone  for  the  purpose  of  binding  it  together. 
He  considered  a  thickness  of  ten  inches  of  broken  stone, 
well  consolidated,  to  be  sufficient  for  bearing  any  load,  even 
where  the  foundation  is  a  morass,  in  which  case  ho  con- 
sidered no  intermediate  substance  necessary.  Near  Bristol 
a  road  in  which  the  metalling  had  worn  down  to  a  thickness 
of  only  four  inches,  was  found  to  have  kept  the  substratum 
of  earth  perfectly  dry.  But,  satisfactory  as  this  plan  of 
road-making  has  proved  in  some  cases,  there  are  otlicrs  in 
which  it  has  failed,  and  some  in  which  a  very  large  quantity 
of  stone  has  been  applied  before  a  firm  road  could  be  ob- 
tained. A  road  from  Lewes  to  Eastboum,  made  on  Mr. 
M<:.  Adam's  principle,  is  said  to  have  required  three  feet  of 
materials  in  many  parts  before  it  was  consolidated,  though  it 
was  ultimately  brought  into  a  good  state. 

The  system  of  pitching  or  paving  the  bottom  of  a  road  has 
the  advantage  of  preventing  the  subsoil  from  working  up 
among  the  road  materials,  and,  \\  hen  well  executed,  of  dis- 
tributing the  pressure  of  carriages  over  a  larger  base;  while 
the  size  of  the  paving  stones  themselves  prevents  their  sink- 
ing into  the  earth,  as  small  stones  are  liable  to  do.  Tho 
pavement  also  acts  as  a  drain  to  the  surface  materials.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  plan  has,  in  many  situations,  the  ad- 
vantage of  economy,  as  the  cost  of  a  pavement  is  cousidLrahly 
less  than  that  of  an  e(|ual  depth  of  wetl-brokeri  stone.  In 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  paving  system  ha.4 
failed,  the  want  of  success  may  be  attributed  to  very  im- 
perfect execution  ;  a%  if  the  stones  are  very  irregular  in  size 
or  badly  set,  or  the  thickness  of  metal  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  pavement  from  the  shake  of  pa^ssing  carriages,  tho 
stones  become  deranged,  and  the  subsoil, working  up  iiniong 
them,  quickly  spoils  the  road. 

The  case  of  the  Ilighgate  Archway  road,  whieh  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  in  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  nhso- 
lute  necessity  of  a  firm  bottoming  under  some  circumstances 
This  road  is  over  a  subsoil  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel ;  and 
being  partly  in  a  deep  cutting  (originally  intended  fur  a 
tunnel),  is  much  exposed  to  the  influx  of  water.  The  road, 
which  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  a  quantity  of  gravel  and  sand  laid  on  tho 
natural  soil,  and  covered  with  broken  Hints  and  gravel :  but 
this  plan  not  succeeding,  the  road  was  taken  up,  and  pieces 
of  waste  tin  were  laid  on  the  subsoil,  over  which  were  sprcml 
gravel,  flints,  and  broken  stone.  This  expedient  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  at  length,  in  IbiiO.  the  road 
was  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Uulyhend-road 
Commissioners,  its  proprietors  having  failed,  notwithstanding 
an  enormous  outlay,  and  the  application  of  1200  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  annually,  to  bring  it  into  a  satisfactory  state.  A 
thick  coat  of  broken  granite  was  spread  on  a  portion  of  tho 
road;  but  owing  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  foundation,  it 
never  consolidated,  the  stones  wearing  into  smooth  peb- 
bles by  their  attrition  against  one  another,  even  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass.  The  commissioners  therefore  deter- 
mined, as  paving-stones  could  not  be  procured  without  great 
expense,  to  lay  a  coating  of  Roman  cement  and  gravel  as  a 
bed  for  the  road-metal,  an  experiment  that  has  been  at 
tended  wifh  complete  success.  The  work  was  executed  bv 
Macncill,  and  consists  of  a  composition  of  Roman  cement 
with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  washed  gravel  and  sand, 
which,  af^er  being  mixed  in  a  box,  was  laid  on  the  bed  of 
the  road  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  and  a  width  of  about 
eighteen  feet.  A  few  minutes  after  being  laid,  the  upper 
surface  was  indented,  by  means  of  a  triangular  piece  of 
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irooil  sheeted  with  iron,  with  numeruus  channels  or  grooves, 
sloping  about  three  inches  from  the  centre  to  the  sides; 
these  channels  serving  for  the  stones  to  lie  and  fasten  in, 
and  conducting  any  water  that  inif*ht  percolate  through  them 
into  the  side  drains.  This  measure, cumbiiied  with  an  extra* 
ordinar}*  extent  of  drainage,  amounting  in  the  wliole  to  a 
length  of  12,8U3  yards,  proved  so  complete  a  remedy,  that 
in  llie  first  winter  after  the  cement  was  laid,  coaches  were 
able  to  BO  up  with  four  horses  at  a  trot  with  the  heaviest 
loads,  tliough  before  the  improvement  six  horses  had 
mounted  with  difficulty  at  a  walking  pace.  The  effect  of 
the  alteration  on  the  wear  of  the  road  was  equally  satisfac* 
tor)',  four  inches  of  quartz  being  worn  away  on  the  old 
bottom  while  only  half  an  inch  of  the  same  stone  was  worn 
where  laid  on  the  cement  foundation.  The  expense  of  lay- 
ing the  cement  composition,  including  the  formation  of  the 
be<l  of  the  road,  wits  about  ten  shillings  per  lineal  yanl,  part 
(if  the  gravel  used  being  old.  Macneill  estimated  the  cost 
at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  per  yard  if  new  gravel 
wore  purchased. 

Tho  effect  of  a  pavcfl  ur  concrete  foundation  in  dimi- 
nishing the  draught  ap|>cars,  from  the  subjoined  state- 
ment, founded  on  experiments  with  Mr.  MacneilFs  road 
indicator,  to  l>e  very  great ;  but  a  more  extensive  scries  of 
trials  is  desirable  for  a  comparison  of  different  systems  under 
various  ciicumstances.  The  draught  of  a  waggon  weighing 
2 1  cwt.  was  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

On  a  well-made  pavement   .         •         .         .33  lbs. 

On  a  road  with  six  inches  of  hard  broken  stone 
on  a  roui^h  pavement        .         .         .         .46 

On  a  similar  road,  with  a  foundation  of  Roman 
cement  and  gravel  in  lieu  of  pavement        .     4G 

On  a  road  with  a  thick  coating  of  broken  stone 
on  earth  ......     65 

On  a  road  with  a  thick  coating  of  gravel  on 
earth      .  .  .  .         .  •  .147 

For  the  formation  of  the  pavement  of  a  metalled  road, 
almost  any  hard  stone  that  may  be  easily  dressed  with  the 
hammer  may  be  used.  The  stones  should  be  tolerably 
regular  in  size,  and  laid  in  rows  with  their  bmadest  face 
downwards,  the  interstices  being  carefully  filled  up  with 
stonechippings,  so  as  to  pin  the  whole  pavement  together, 
and  effectually  prevent  the  earth  from  working  up  through 
the  joints.  In  one  of  Telford's  specifications  for  the  Holy- 
head road  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  for  a  pavement  thirty 
feet  wide  are  given  as  seven  inches  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  five  inches  at  nine  feet  from  the  centre,  four  inches 
at  twelve  feet,  and  three  inches  at  fifteen  feet,  the  stones  to 
bo  laid  lengthwise  across  the  road,  and  the  upper  edge  in  no 
case  to  exceed  four  inches  wide.  All  irregularities  are  to 
bo  broken  off  by  the  hummer,  and  the  stone-chips  used  in 
picking  the  joints  are  directed  to  be  wedged  in  by  hand  or 
with  light  hammers.  No  ramming  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  prevent  carts  which  are  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  road  materials  from  being  drawn  upou  the  pavement 
before  it  is  covered  with  broken  stone. 

Some  road-makers  use  a  pavement  even  on  a  substratum 
of  rock,  whore  it  is  uneven,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  unne- 
cessarv ;  although,  if  the  surface  be  smooth,  it  should  be 
picked  to  a  degree  of  roughness  similar  to  that  of  a  pave- 
ment, in  order  that  the  road  materials  may  not  slide  ujwn 
it.  Where  paving  the  whole  width  of  a  road  might  be  too 
expensive,  tho  pavement  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  width  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  the  centre.  In  situations  where 
coarse  stone  of  suitable  quality  can  be  easily  procured,  it  is 
found  to  becheat)er  to  make  a  road  with  six  mches  ofbrokrn 
stone  and  a  pavement,  than  with  ten  inches  depth  of  broken 
stone  without  paving.  Mr.  Wingrovc,  surveyor  of  the  Bath 
roads,  mentions  the  use  of  freestone  bra^^h,  chalk,  &c.  for 
forming  the  foundation  pavement  of  metalled  roads. 

The  quality  and  ri^ht  application  of  the  road-metal,  or 
broken  stone  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  road,  is  of  great 
importance.  As  a  general  rule  the  hardest  stone  is  to  be 
preferretl,  but  this  rule  admits  of  some  c|ualification,  some 
very  hard  stones  being  found  to  wear  much  more  rapidly 
than  others  of  a  softer  but  tougher  ({uality.  Acconling  to 
Parnell,  whose  experience  renders  him  a  good  authority,  the 
best  descriptions  of  road  materials  'consist  of  basalt,  granite, 
quartz,  syenite,  and  porphyry  rocks.  The  whinstones  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  UnitcMl  Kingdom,  Guernsey  granite, 
Mountsorrcl  and  Hart!»hill  sti>ne  of  Leicestershire,  and  the 
pebbles  of  Shropshire,  Statfonlshire,  and  Warwickshire  are 


among  the  best  of  the  stones  now  commonly  in  u^e.  Tlio 
schistus  stones  will  make  smooth  roads,  being  of  a  slaty 
and  argillaceous  structure,  but  are  rapidly  destruj'cd  by 
wet,  by  the  pressure  of  wheels,  and  occasion  gri'at  expense 
in  scraping  and  constantly  laying  on  new  coatings.  Lime- 
stone is  defective  in  the  same  respect.  It  wears  rapidly 
away  when  wet,  and  therefore,  when  the  trafTic  is  very  great. 
it  is  an  expensive  material.  Sandstone  is  much  Xvo  weak 
for  the  surface  of  a  road ;  it  will  never  make  a  hard  one.  but 
it  is  ver}'  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  foundation  pave- 
ment. Flints  vary  very  much  in  quality  as  a  road  maieriaL 
The  hardest  of  them  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  best  lime- 
stone, but  the  softer  kmds  are  quickly  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  carriages,  and  make  heavy  and  dirty  roadi. 
Gravel,  when  it  consists  of  the  pebbles  of  the  hard  sorts  of 
stones,  is  a  good  material,  particularly  when  the  pebbles 
are  so  large  as  to  admit  of  their  being  broken  ;  but  when 
it  consists  of  limestone,  handstone,  or  flint,  it  is  a  very 
bad  one ;  for  it  wears  so  rapidly  that  the  crust  of  a  ri.^d 
made  with  it  always  consists  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
earthy  matter  to  which  it  is  R^luced.  This  prevents  the 
gravel  from  becoming  consolidated,  and  renners  a  n-ad 
made  with  it  extremely  defective  with  n-spcci  to  that 
I>erfect  hardness  which  it  ought  to  have/  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in  the  article  *  Road  '  in  the  *  Edinburgh  KncyclDpwdia,* 
states  the  distribution  of  road  materials  in  the  Bnliah 
islands  to  l)c  partial  and  irregular.  *  Throughout  Scotland, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  tho  approaching  sources  of  the 
rivers  Tecs  and  Ribble,  good  load-mctal  is  generally  to 
be  met  with,  containing  the  numerous  varieties  of  granite, 
grecnsU)ne,  basalt,  porphvry,  and  limestone.  South  of  this 
boundar)',  as  far  as  the  T^rent  and  the  Dee  in  Cheshire,  the 
formation  is  chiefly  coal,  sandstone,  and  the  softer  varictief 
of  limestone.  In  the  southern  counties  chalk  and  gravel 
soils  chiefly  occur,  affording  flint  and  gravel,  both  of  which, 
under  proper  management,  make  excellent  roads.  In 
North  and  South  Wales  we  have  all  the  varieties  of  road- 
metal  which  are  common  to  Scotland.  In  Ireland  they 
have  excellent  road  materials,  as  granite  and  limestone  are 
pretty  genendly  distributed.* 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  trieflon  a  part  of  the 
Holyhead  road  between  I^ndon  and  Birmingham,  as  to 
the  effect  of  iron  amonu^stthe  road-metal  in  diminishing  the 
wear  of  the  road.  The  iron  is  cast  in  the  form  of  cube<, 
about  an  inch  square,  and  when  the  road  wa.s  consolidated, 
holes  large  enough  to  receive  them  were  picked  in  its  sur- 
face. A  single  cube  was  then  placed  in  each  hole,  so  as  lo 
be  level  with  the  roacl,  and  the  small  stone-chips  were  beat 
down  about  the  iron  with  a  mallet.  One  of  these  iron  cubes 
is  placed  in  ever}'  four  inches  of  surface.  Tliey  very  soon 
become  firmly  imbedded,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
roUingof  carriages  or  the  feet  of  the  horses;  and  to'assist 
their  consolidation,  it  is  recommended  to  water  the  road 
freely,  if  the  cubes  are  inserte<l  in  dry  weather.  The  iron  was 
applied  in  March,  1 83  j.  since  which  time  the  portion  of  n»ad 
in  which  they  are  used  has  continued  in  excellent  repair. 
and  the  wear  is  so  materially  diminished,  that  a  mure  ex- 
tended trial  of  the  plan  appears  highly  desirable.  Mr. 
Macneill,  the  patentee  of  this  metlnxl  of  road-making,  rrn- 
siders  it  particularly  applicable  to  streets,  on  account  i^f  its 
durability,  and  thinks  that  the  expense  would  be  trifling,  as 
iron  of  the  worst  quality  may  be  used.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  draught  on  the  piece  of  road  gn  which  the  expen- 
mcnt  is  made  is  very  easy,  and  that  horses  do  nut  sLov 
anv  tendency  to  slip  upon  it. 

In  the  choice  of  materials,  the  expense  of  conveying  lh«*m 
lo  the  road  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  it  is  often 
better  economy  to  fetch  good  stone  fn>m  a  great  distance 
than  to  use  that  which  is  less  durable,  though  readily  pro- 
cured ;  as.  in  addition  to  the  exiiense  of  frequent  repairs  lo 
a  road  formed  with  weak  materials,  great  additional  labour 
is  imposed  ujwn  the  horses,  which  have  to  wear  down  repeated 
coats  of  fresh  stones.  This  is  one  of  the  |K>ints  in  which 
the  inex|>erience  and  ignorance  of  road  surveyors  have  often 
been  displayed,  cases  havini;  occurred  in  which  an  inferior 
material  has  been  procured  from  a  distance  at  great  cost. 
while  stone  of  excellent  quality  existed  in  abundance  on  the 
spot. 

With  reganl  to  the  best  size  of  the  broken  stone  for 
the  surface  of  a  road,  both  Telford  and  M<^.  Adam  direct  that 
no  piece  should  exceed  six  or  eight  ounces  in  weight.  In 
some  districts  the  sunreyors  have  been  inttruetca  to 
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etal  by  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  six- ounce  weight ;  but  a 
usual  test  is  an  iron  ring  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
ter,  attached  to  a  handle,  through  which  every  stone 
I  be  small  enough  to  pass.  Some  writers  have  rccom- 
sd  that  one  incn  should  be  the  maximum  din  meter, 

is  only  tho  hardest  and  toughest  materials  that  will 
>reaking  so  small  without  much  wa.ste.  The  pieces 
1  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  may  be,  and  should  on  no 
nt  be  broken  on  the  surface  of  the  road ;  nor  is  it  well 
it  un  the  heap,  the  best  method  being  to  break  one  or 
eces  at  once  on  a  large  block  of  hard  stone,  the  pieces 

held  steady  by  the  iron  ring  that  serves  as  a  gauge. 
injf  posture  is  considered  best  for  those  engaged  in 
ing  road-metal,  an  operation  which,  under  the  modern 
a  of  ruad-making,  gives  employment  to  a  gi*eat  num- 

liands.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  this 
lion  bv  machinery,  but  mechanical  contrivances  have 
Hsn  found  equal  to  manual  labour.  Pronged  shovels 
lade  use  of  in  lifting  the  broken  stone  into  barrows 
irts.  as  they  save  labour  by  entering  the  heap  wiih  less 
luce  than  ordinary  shovels,  and  also  prevent  the  ad- 
re  of  earth  with  the  metal. 

depth  of  melal  on  a  paved  foundation  should  be  not  less 
ix  inches,  and  it  should  be  laid  on  in  two  or  three  distinct 
.carefully  spread  with  broad  shovels,  and  carriages  should 
on  each  till  it  is  in  some  degree  cunsolidated  before 
it  is  laid  over  it.  While  the  metalling  is  fresh,  men 
I  attend  to  rake  in  the  ruts  as  fast  as  they  are  formed, 
I  pick  off  any  large  stones  that  may  have  previously 
d  notice,  as  they  are  sure  to  work  up  to  the  surface. 
lies  of  the  road  may  be  covered  with  the  smaller  por- 
'  the  metal,  separated  by  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  an 
^uare ;  and  a  layer  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  clean 
13  occasionally  added  over  the  whole  surface  in  order 
\  the  draught  while  the  road  is  new,  though  its  effect 
i  road  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  nothing 
needed  to  bind  the  metal  together.  Rolling  a  road 
ich  fresh  materials  have  been  laid  is  a  measure  of 
ul  utility,  the  mo2*t  eilectual  consolidation  being  pro- 
bv  the  working  of  carriages  which  are  compelled  to 
leir  tracks,  and  to  run  on  the  new  metal,  by  placing 
1  trestles  across  the  road,  and  altering  their  position 
necessa'ry ;  the  ruad  is  frequently  raked  as  long  as 
ose  stones  remain. 

ere  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  expensive 
e  i>f  formation  as  that  which  has  been  described,  good 
nay  be  formed  with  broken  stone  only,  increasing  in 
ess  from  six  inches  at  the  sides  to  twelve  inches  in 
Ure.  If  nothing  better  than  gravel  can  be  procured, 
il  recommends  that  a  coat  of  four  inches  be  laid  on 
epared  bed,  and  worked  over  till  pretty  firm ;  then  a 
three  inches  thick,  once  screened,  and  finally  three 
:t  layers  of  the  gravel  well  riddled,  and  free  from  earth, 
f  stones  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter;  the 
when  completed,  to  be  ten  inches  thick  at  the  sides, 
xteen  in  the  centre,  wltere  the  strongest  and  best 
r  the  gravel  should  be  laid.  The  drainage  must  be 
ilarly  attended  to  in  a  gravel  road.  Among  the  in- 
materials  occasionally  used  is  limestone  burnt  to  a 
IS  state;  but,  though  formerly  often  used  in  districts 
coal  is  abundant,  it  is  nut  approved  for  carriage- 
>y  modern  road- makers. 

»mpleting  a  road  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  side 
)U  with  care,  and  to  provide  against  their  being  in- 
d  with  by  branch  or  field  roads.  The  footpath,  which 
illy  about  five  feet  wide,  may  be  made  of  gravel  or 

sandstone,  and  is  required  in  the  Holyhead-roail 
wtions  to  be  level  with  the  centre  of  the  road,  which 
nches  above  the  sides.  For  fencing,  walls  are  pre- 
where  stone  is  plentiful,  as  they  occupy  less  space 
edj^es,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  If  the  stone  is 
ar^le  shape,  such  walls  may  be  built  without  morlar, 
in  the  coping  ;  but  if  on  the  side  of  an  embankment, 
lis  should  always  be  strongly  built  with  mortar.  A 
bank  and  ditch  occupy  a  width  of  about  ei-;ht  feet  in 

7  cases,  and  the  young  quicks  are  protected  by  post 
fencing;  but  where  timber  is  scarce,  it  is  sometimes 
make  tne  ditch  and  bank  rather  larger,  so  that  the 
I  rading  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  cuttings  and 
itbcr  situations  a  mound  or  bank  without  a  hedge 
I  convenient  fence,  and  these,  as  well  as  hedge-banks, 
»  improved  in  appearance  and  durabdity  by  being 
d.  All  fences  should  be  kept  low,  that  they  may  not 
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exclude  sun  and  wind;  and  for  the  same  reason   frees  or 
buildings  that  overshadow  the  road  should  be  removed  when 
practicable.     The  situation  of  toll-gates  must  be  regulated 
by  circumstances,  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  placing 
them  either  on  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  an  arrangement 
very  liable  to  cause  accidents.      The  gates,  which,  when 
single,  may  be  fifteen  feet,  or,  when  double,  without  a  centre- 
post,  twenty-four   to  thirty  feet  wide,  are  usually  painted 
white,  that  they  may  be  readily  seen  at  night.    They  should 
he  well  lighted,  and  supplied  with  comfortable  toll-houses, 
which,  on  some  of  the  modern  roads,  are  erected  in  an  or- 
namental style.      Parnell  advises  the  use  of  milestones  of 
light-coloured  stone,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  usual; 
but  cast-iron  posts  have  been  extensively  used,  and  on  some 
roads  cast-iron  tablets  mounted  on  stone.     A  convenient 
arrangement  is  a  stone  or  post  with  two  tablets  inclined 
towards  the  road,  so  that  persons  travelling  in  either  direc- 
tion see  the  distance  of  the  town  which  they  are  approaching. 
However  well  a  metalled  road  may  be  made  in  the  first 
instance,  its  preservation  in  a  good  state  depends  greatly  on 
prompt  and  judicious  repair.      The  mud  that  forms  on  the 
surface  in  wet  weather  should  be  scraped  off  and  formed 
into  heaps  at  the  side  (avoiding  the  side  channels),  until  it 
is   sufficiently  dry    for   carting  away;  because,   if  left  on 
the  surface,  it  would  while  moist  soften  the  road  and  cause 
it  to  break  up,  and  after  drying  impede  the  running  off 
of  water  from  a  subsequent  shower.      This  operation  has 
been  usually  perfurmed  by  hand,  but  scraping-machines, 
patented  by  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Hams,  have  been  recently 
introduced  with  success,  they  being  found  to  diminish  the 
labour  fully  one-half.    The  winter  season,  from  October  to 
April,  is  considered  the  best  time  for  the  addition  of  fresh 
materials,  which  are  laid  on  in  thin  coats,  and  should  always 
be  applied  as  soon  as  any  hollow  capable  of  retaining  water 
is  observed.    For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  supply  of  broken 
stone  always  at  hand,  depdts  for  holding  about  twenty-four 
cubic  yards  of  metal  are  formed  by  the  road-side,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less,  from  which  the  stone  is 
Jmken  to  tlie  required  spot  in  barrows.     When  laid  on  the 
road,  accoiding  to  Parnell,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pick  up  the 
old  surface,  as  the  new  metal  keeps  the  part  under  it  wet 
and  soft,  and  soon  works  in.     M*'.  Adam,  however,  recom- 
mends breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  road  in  every  case 
where  fresh  stone  is  added. 

Stojie  and  Iron  Tramways.— Though  an  improvement  on 
ordinary  pavement,  this  description  of  road  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  link  between  metalled  and  paved  roads,  stone 
tracks  having  been  occasionally  applied  to  common  roads, 
and  with  jneat  benefit.  Stone  tramways  consist  of  wheel- 
tracks  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  usually  granite,  tho 
surface  of  which  is  made  so  smooth  as  to  otfer  very  little 
resistance  to  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  while  the  space  be- 
tween the  tracks,  being  composed  of  broken  stone,  gravel,  or 
rough  pavement,  affords  secure  footing  for  the  horses.  Iron 
tramways,  in  which  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  are  u.-cd  in- 
stead of  bloc^ks  of  stone,  have  hitherto  been  very  little  used 
on  ordinary  roads,  though  iheir  superior  smoothness  gives 
them  a  decided  advantage,  v.  bile  their  expense  does  not,  as 
stated  by  Macneill,  at  all  exceed  that  of  granite,  lion 
tracks  are  sometimes  made  with  a  flat  surface,  but  a  slight 
concavity,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  Woodhouse's  rail  in 
the  article  R.ulway  (p.  *246),  tends  to  keep  the  carriages 
more  accurately  in  the  right  course,  and  is  therefore  an  ad- 
vantage when  all  the  vehicles  used  on  the  tramway  arc 
nearly  uniform  in  width.  The  granite  blocks  used  for  stono 
tramways  are  generally  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  eiuht  to  twelve  inches  deep. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  bedding  such  larpe  blocks,  and 
the  joints  require  nice  adjustment.  They  aie  frcfjuently 
laid  end  to  end  without  any  fitting  into  each  other,  but  it 
ha^  been  proposed  to  dovetail  the  ends  together,  to  insert  a 
small  stone  as  a  dowel  between  two  blocks,  to  use  iron 
clamps,  or  to  join  the  stones  with  oak  treona.ls.  The  gra- 
nite tracks  u^ed  on  some  steep  a^rcents  in  the  Holyhead 
road  are  bedded  on  a  pavement  eight  inches  thick,  packed 
and  grouted,  and  a  layer  of  three  inches  of  broken  stones  . 
not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  ;  a  thin  stratum 
of  gravel,  well  rolled,  being  placed  last  of  all  to  receive  tho 
blocks.  \Vhcn  they  are  laid,  the  centre  and  side  spaces  are 
filled  up  with  ordinary  road  malerial  to  the  level  of  the 
tracks ;  a  row  of  common  granite  paving-stones,  about  six 
inches  deep,  five  wide,  and  nine  long,  being  laid  along  each 
side  of  the  tiacks  to  prevent  loose  materials  working  on  to 
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theiu.  Mr.  SiovcDhon.  in  the  *  Ediiiburgli  Eiii)i'lo))iciIia.* 
rut'oiniiiiMuU  tiic  Use  ut  i»inallur  stoiuvs  u*  bi'iiig<*iiea|>cr  an«l 
]vM  l.iil)lo  ti)  injury  fruiu  vibration  thiiu  tbose  uf  the  usual 
size.  Tho  (linit'iiAiuns  rct'oniini'ii<Iei)  bv  hiin  arc  tauiteon 
inches  (K't'|i,  ri:;hU'en  inrlio  wulc  .it  theba!*e,  twi-lvu  inches 
wide  at  the  t<>|i.  aiwl  »i\to  nine  inches  long.  The  mcieased 
necuvaev  re<{r.n'cfi  in  the  numerous  joints  inii;h(  probnbly 
eountcriiaiaiire  any  adxanta^e  gained  by  the  udo|>iK>n  uf 
small  >ione*. 

Till'  i;i'eal  s^ivin^  of  |)over  efl'erted  hy  the  u>c  of  I  ram- 
nay  *(  fa' unli  nary  carriages  IS  hhoMii  by  numerous  e\|ieii- 
ne'nls,  some  of  winch,  tried  un  the  granite  t:ack.s  of  the 
Jumnicrci.kl  Road  in  London,  proxedthal  a  Mcll-made  wa^- 
jon  will  run  wiih  increasing  velocity,  by  the  force  ofgiavity 
ilone.  floun  a  mean  »Io|k*  of  1  in  1  jj.  On  this  road  a 
mailed  waggon  weighing  ten  tons  has  been  drawn  with  ap- 
jiartMit  ease  liy  a  siniile  horse,  up  an  accent  of  I  in  27 A,  for 
3  diMianceof  about  two  miles.  On  an  iron  tiumway  laid  in 
l»ir>  by  the  Korlh  and  Cl>de  canal  company  at  Port  Dun- 
das,  near  (ila^gow,  a  horse  has  taken  a  loud  of  three  tons 
jii  a  cart  wcitrhing  nvie  cwt.,  up  an  acclivity  of  1  in  1j, 
without  dilUcultx,  though  he  could  not  piui'eed  with  it  on  a 
common  causeway  with  an  easy  line  of  draught  ;  and  the 
carters  a-^ree  that  the  horses  take  up  three  tons  on  the  iron 
tracks  as  easily  as  they  did  twenty- four  cwt.  on  the  com- 
oioii  causeway  previously  used. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comp»rativo  durability  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sione  for  tramways,  and  for  paving  generally, 
Mr.  Walker  tried  some  experiments  on  blocks  laid  in  a  ttdl 
uaiewav  on  the  Cxmimcrcial  Road  ininiwav,  the  resulis  of 
which  were  as  follows: — The  blocks  were  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  were  laid  down  in  Mar«'h,  lt>30  ; 
and  the  loss  given  in  the  table  wgs  as«-eriaiiied  af.er  ihey 
had  iiccii  in  use  seventeen  monlh.^  in  Au^^ust,  \b.i\  * — 

1am  of  (l«*p<h. 
Al>»K>lut«.        ('ouiparntit'o. 
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Ilerm*        .... 
Ku'llet        .... 
Rlue  Peterhead  • 
IIe\ton       .... 
Re<l  Aberdeen    . 
Dartmoor  .  .  . 

Blue  Aberdeen    . 

Stiine  tramways  have  been  adopted  in  many  street  ].avo- 
nicnt^  where  a  great  traiflc  is  carried  on.  patticularly  in 
•ome  t»f  the  nariow  stn^ets  in  the  citv  of  London,  wiih 
m.ich  advantage;  but  their  application  ti>  accliMiies  i;n  or- 
dinary roads  has  hitherto  been  moie  limiied  than  tl.eir 
nicriis  <!e>('rve.  By  their  judicious  introduction  i»n  a  few 
steep  inclinations,  many  hilly  roads  miL;hi,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, Ih)  made  nearly  etpial  to  level  lines;  and  it  is  p:oba- 
ble  that  sueh  ameasur<i  would  tend, in  an  im)K>:tant  decree, 
tt)  enable  turnpike-roads  to  meet  the  formidable  rivalr\  of 
railways.  In  lii<  report  to  the  llolyhead-roiul  (^mi  mission - 
ersin  l^^*^  Mv.  Macncdl  strongly  recummends  the  applica- 
tioii  i)f  sliinc  or  iron  tracks  to  several  hills. and  states  that 
m  iron  tramway  laid  down  aloni;  the  whole  length  of  the 
road  would  reduce  the  expeiiM)  of  horse  lab  lUr  fuily  (.:ie 
half.  Mf.*  he  write-,  *a  tramway  were  constiucied  of  iioii 
plates  the  whole  way  from  Londoii  to  Unmiiuham,  a  coach 
rarrying  sixteen  passen.;ers  might  be  drawn  at  the  .ate  of 
ten  milen  an  hour  with  onlv  two  hoises,  and  one  lioiae 
would  be  able  to  draw  a  posl-cha.se  more  casilv  than  two 
now  can,  so  ih;it  the  expense  of  travelling  mi^ht  be  le- 
duct*d  one  half,  ami  a  similar  ie<luction  might  l>e  made  in 
the  I'haiges  fur  carry  in  j;  tjoixU.  The  expense  of  formuig 
such  a  railway  wouM  be  :ibout  'JOou/.  a  mile,  making  the 
whole  expeii'^e  fr«an  L)iidon  to  ILrmin^ham '27l,ouu/.  In 
Addition  to  the  imme<liale  advanttiges  of  sueh  an  improve- 
ment. It  would  remove  one  of  the  i^reatcst  obstacles  to  the 
successful  uoe  of  steam  loi'omotivcs  on  Cvnnm.in  roads. 

Par^rnents.TUv   formation   of  paved  roads  on   orrect 

Principles  appears  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
Lomans,  whose  pavements  show  great  care  in  their  essential 
features  a  g'N)d  foundation  and  accurate  fitting  of  the 
t  uies.  S-mie  of  the  nioil'iu  iini^atitms  of  the  Roman 
(system  in  ilic  si.oet-pa\einenis  of  Italy  >hi)W  the  IiUe  atten- 
tion Ut  th<-oe  Pii|Mi:tani  )Kiint%  lh«>  paxoij:  stunes  bi  in^  set 
in  m  >r[ar  *i\  a  e^Micreie  toan>Ia:iiin  wiih  a  de^r.-c  of  act  u- 
racy  thai  hif*    led  >ome  wriiers  to  de»igiiate   ihese  rouds 

*  Ilrrm  U  mn  iiAnw.  n(l|.<inliu  *i  •i-m«ry. 
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hnrizntital  iT/i//*.  In  ..dmh*  in»lai.i'e»  ihe  M>rk4  of  «?••.'• 
u-i'd  ;.re  of  con  iderabh-  dcjitli :  but  the}  aic  «>neM  ihiii, 
and,  bciiii;  of  li^ge  dimen»i>iu>,  ha\c  uune  the  rbararter  i*f 
fl.ig-sione.>  than  ofordiiia:)  p.iMngMo<-ks.  At  Naples  and 
KUreiice,  stones  lWi>  feel  s(|uare  and  >i\  indie-  thick,  lai-l 
di:igi>r.ally  airus*.  t!ie  road,  and  neatlx  set  in  P<jzzolano  luor- 
t.ir,  aie  u>ed :  the  surlare  beiii::  chippe«l  where  di'cliviJirt 
or  iiiriiings  <  ccur,  h*  pre\eiit  the  slipping  i>f  horses,  wh.rh 
heroine  verv  suie-fuotid  fpMu  habit.  Occa«ionallv,  as  at 
.Miian.  differcnl  kinds  of  {u\in^  an*  lul  for  the  whitrN 
tracks  and  h>>r-e  path,  so  u.s  io  pioduct*  the  effect  ufa  i^lonv 
tramway.  These  paveineii's  have  been  nommcitdid  oi 
modi'ls  ftr  imitation  in  paving  the  streets  of  L^ititlon  :  but 
the  durability  with  which  they  aie  c<>nstructed  would  form 
a  disadxantaiTe  in  a  plan;  wheie  the  pavement  ha^  tu  Iw 
frequently  d.sturbiMl  for  the  i  u.-po-c  of  laung  down  <>r 
repairing  water  and  ga^-pi|tes.  or  <'lean<-ing  the  »ewe;s:  ai.i 
it  is  pnd)able  that  paxemenls  whuh  iinswer  well  f  >r  th>- 
li^ht  Vehicles  aiifl  Iimiied  trafl'ic  of  m.niy  of  the  continent..! 
cities.  Would  be  found  quite  m.idi  quale  to  bear  tlie  number 
of  heavy  carnage^  iraversin;;  the  principal  thoroughfares  tif 
the  metropolis:  of  which  some  idea  may  be  fuiined  fntm  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  ll.<io(>  \eliicle^  weie  obser\ed  to  |4w 
ailing  King  William  Siivet.  near  London  Bridge,  on  iIm* 
rjlli  of  August.  ls4n,  between  the  hours  o(  ei^ht  a.m.  and 
eight  P.M..  bein;;  at  the  late  of  more  than  fifteen  per  mu.utc 
f)r  twelve  hours. 

Another  de-rrip!ion  of  paved  n>ad,  the  origin  of  which  ii 
ctiinmouly  referred  to  the  Romans,  is  the  cAui***^'',  or 
liMi^hly-paved  causeway  used  in  the  principal  high«ay<i  uf 
l''n>ncc  and  some  oiher  parts  df  the  Continent.  Thii>  kiirl 
I'f  road  has  been  much  rccommeiidi  d  fur  its  durability  whtit 
well  made,  b..t,  unle>s  laid  with  a  de;;r<H;  of  rate  that  nn^I! 
render  it  t<  o  expeiiMve  f «  r  ueneial  ad  ptioii.  it  <  aUKi»  a  wrt 
unpleasant  and  faliguin^r  j,  lt:ng.  In  >i:ch  rn&d<  the  \^\^ 
meiit  usually  co\ei»  onl)  a  part  of  the  biead;h  uf  the  rit^d. 
leaving  tl.e  sides  available  l<jr  ihe  u^e  i)f  light  carrugt^  :n 
diy  weather:  and  it  ha^  been  sug;.:ested,  that  whi-ie  tl.e 
uidth  of  the  I'oadwu)  would  all  w,  it  mi;;ht  proxe  adtii..- 
t:ig(H>us  to  form,  in  all  gn  at  roads,  a  Track  of  pavement  ur 
hard  broken  stone  for  winter  use,  and  another  of  mfe::;! 
materials  for  the  summer,  bwth  to  >a\e  the  wear  of  the  h  .:«! 
road  and  increase  the  cunfort  of  ]  a.ssiMigeis.  Such  an  ::r* 
rangement  ii  c.iiixenient  in  the  pi  inc. pal  app.oa<he>  u 
ureat  towns,  wheic  it  is  considered  best  to  ha\e  the  i..*<c 
meni  ai  the  sides,  t:  at  carters  ma\  walk  either  on  or  i.c^r 
the  fiot paths,  and  that  foot-pa^^eiiu'eis  may  not  be  :no  a- 
nioded  by  the  dirt  of  tl.e  mel.:lled  mad. 

In  Holland,  paveiDi'itts  of  hneU,  which  are  aUu  prtl-^bli 
derived  fitiui  the  pia(*t:ce  tif  R  man  eiiginL*ers.  are  exien- 
s.V(  ly  Used,  not  onl\  for  fiK>ipaili-.bul  al-o  fur  the  passa^i.  ol 
li^'ht  Vehicle^,  which  run  on  ihein  with  griat  facilitv.  The 
bucks  u-ed  for  this  purpose  aie  thiii,  and  well  befided  !• 
lime. 

Common  stone  ]>a\einents  are,  b\  most  writers,  divided 
in!o  two  cla^-cs:  rulhl''  c:iu^eway,  in  vhndi  the  stoned  are 
of  irreuula.'  shnpe.  and  \erv  imne.fecilv  die'^sed  with  ilsc 
hammer  :  and  tiislfr  eausew::\,  which  :s  formed  of  store*  4f 
larger  size  acci. I alelx  ^'|l:au-ll  and  ilie>sed.  In  iKith  k.nd* 
the  eMclleiii'e  of  the  ].i\emi-nt  dejiends  greatly  t<n  tin; 
firinncs^  and  eveiine>.i  of  the  bitl,  and  the  careful  fi;t;i.,'  uf 
the  stones  to  earh  o. her.  v. l.irli  ma\  be  accuinpliahed  miTh 
\ery  irre:^ularsloiii:s  b\  judicious  >election.  If  onestoiu  be 
hit  a  !it:le  higlieror  l.»wer  than  iIi.^m?  adjuinin;;  it.  or  if  :t  be- 
!•  iiie  s.>  III  eousequeiice  if  defecixe  bedding,  the  jolliiij  of 
cairia^es  in  ]a.ssing  over  the  defeciixe  pia«e  wdl  quickly 
dama.;e  the  paxemeiit ;  the  wheels  acting  like  a  rammer  in 
•hiving  the  dcpus.-ed  stones  deeper  into  the  earth,  «bile 
;  Ihe  deraiigen;int  of  the  lateral  support  that  lach  stur.e 
I  should  leceiNe  from  ihoe  adjoining  it,  ociasion^  the  d.»- 
I  local  on  of  the  }  aveinent  to  a  considerable  d.staiicc,  and  iht 
con.«ef|uent  working  up  of  the  earth  throui^h  the  disturbed 
joints.  Deleciive  juinis  form  another  fruitful  source  of  in- 
jury and  inconvenience  Uith  to  the  pavement  \\^\f  and  lu 
the  vehicles  jdltd  oxer  it.  If.  as  i-  of^cn  the  ea.-e  in  in- 
ferior paxemenls,  the  edges  of  txvo  adjoining  stones  do  not 
meet  xvith  accuracy,  narroxv  whiids  x\ill  haxe  a  tendency  la 
s.ij)  into  the  j.*it:?,  and  by  doing  so,  to  xvear  tho  edge*  of'tht 
stoM'.N,  till,  as  max  be  frc{|neiill\  '•een.  the  suif.uc  *.f  ejfh 
soiie  i>  worn  into  a  e*.nvex  ioriii  th.>l  ieijde:.s  the  f.  'twig  »f 
horse-i  insecure,  and  cau>4'-»  the  mo'. ion  vf  x eludes  dij»n 
rapidly  o\er  them  to  consist  of  a  series  uf  bound*  or  i.aj« 
from  one  bKaie   to  another,  accoinimiiied  by  a  degr«.e  of 
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hbiml  ilipping  higblj  injurious  to  the  carriage,  while  the 
ingulBT  percuacjon  produced  tends  greafly  to  the  deslruc- 
ti«oftb«  pavemeni. 

In  oi^Rr  to  procura  a  flnn  founiietion.  an<l  to  prevent 
ttr.h  rnim  working  up  between  tile  uruiici.it  ia  advUBble  m 
ibe  Brut  iii&iance  U>  form  a  (^od  rnrriagewuy  of  Ktavt'l  or 
Uukun  Htuiic,  and  !□  nllow  it  lu  bu  used  by  cnitiiiges  riU 
MnMilidaled,  before  layini;  the  pavL'ineril.  Tliis  ]<laii  it, 
tilled  b)'  Edgewortli,  in  lim  *  Eiisay  on  ibe  Cmislvutiioi)  uf 
RiwU  and  Carnages.'  1S17,  to  liave  hcaa  practised  liuixess- 
fiiUj  by  Major  Taylor,  uf  the  PiivniH-Buaid,  in  some  jiavft- 
■ncot*  in  Dublin,  and  ii  is  sirungly  advocaleit  by  niuic 
itcent  road-makers.  Where  broken  stone  is  laid  lo  a 
coibidcTBble  depth,  il  ihoidd,  as  in  llie  rage  of  nieiatled 
roai)>,  be  applied  in  lhititayers,each  bcin(>«c|Hiralely  nurkod 
inio  a  compact  slate.  The  new  pavement  laid  a  few  years 
tince  in  Fleet  Street  affords  an  illuilraiion  of  the  necetsily 
of  iJiui  precaution,  as  the  stones  wure  well  Bliai>ed,  luid,  and 
yrvoted,  and  the  earth  nms  removed  lu  the  de|itli  of  from 
(■die  to  eighteen  inches,  its  place  being  supplied  by  brnketi 
iijne ;  but  the  broken  stane>  being  thrown  in  by  cart  loads, 
ind  merely  levelled,  was  not  uniled into  a  compact  mass,  and 
ibeiefure  very  sooD  gave  way,  causing  llie  pa\ement  lo  sink 
mil)  bullowi.  In  streets  of  very  great  traffic,  it  is  a  good 
pbii  lo  lay  a  lub-pavemenl  of  old  or  inferior  stones,  beildeU 
DO  broken  stone,  as  a  foundation  for  the  surfuce  |iavemenl, 
!  iniaiure  which  has  been  pracliseil  with  advantage  In  Paris. 
The  bed  of  the  pavement  should  be  furuied  into  a  flight 
Bj::ve\iiy,  the  slopes  beinz  about  two  inches  in  ten  feet.  A 
tUincoalof t(nivelorsatidbidinlmediBlcly  undiTihe  paving 
block*  if  of  use  in  filling  up  slight  irregutarliiea  in  ilieir 
tbapt^  311(1  enabling  them  to  form  a  compact  \>e■^. 

Fur  <)ie  paving  stones  hard  rectangular  blocks  of  granite 


l^le  in  a  previous  column,  appears  lo  be  the  iniist  duiable, 
but  it  ia  inuro  liable  lo  become  inconveniently  smooth  than 
wrne  Italics  of  inlerior  hardness.  Hie  stones  may  vary, 
tcnrding  lu  ihe  IratKc.  from  six  lo  ten  inches  deep,  six  lo 
(iEbicun  inchus  loii^j;,  and  fbur  to  eighteen  inches  wide ;  but 
Il  u  \i-  y  e*>tii[.al  that  the  depth  of  all  the  blocks  in  one 
piweori-^^'cmi-'i't  should  he  alike,  and  ibal  where  the  width 
b  uoequul,  the  slonc-  be  so  aorled  ihatall  used  in  one  course 
■re  unirnin  in  ihiii  p>irticiil:;r.  Tho  accurate  dressing  of  the 
lionet isa  poi:it  nficii  io>i  little  alicndcd  to;  and  an  inju- 
dicious mode  of  foniiin;;  contrucis  for  paving,  in  which  the 
pyment  has  been  by  ihe  square  yard  of  paviii);  laid,  has,  in 
niinection  wiih  the  effect  of  competilioii  in  hrinf;ing  prices 
below  the  rcmunciating  point,  li:d  lo  ihe  uae  of  stones  in 
which  the  base  is  smaller  than  the  upper  surface,  and 
■liieh,  when  laid,  scarrely  come  in  contact  with  each  other 
ticept  at  Ilieir  upper  edtjeK.  In  some  pavements  tho  stones 
•re  maile  smaller  at  Ihe  top  than  the  bottom,  the  joints 
bno^  filled  up  with  stone-chips,  concrete,  or  an  asphaltic 


the  annexed  diagrain,  In 


hlhestoncs  ate  sc 
steps.  The  chief  ohjectiuu  lo  this  phin  seems  to  be  ihe 
jolting  caused  lo  carriaijcs,  which  |iroducc.s  ho  deafening  a 
noise  that,  in  a  recent  instance,  such  a  pavemcnl  was  taken 
up  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sired.  Many 
patents  have  been  procured  for  planaof  forming  stone  pave- 
ments in  which  Ihe  pressure  of  carriages  might  be  simul- 
taii[>oii>ly  disirihuled  over  several  stones,  by  various  con- 
trivances for  dovetailing  and  otherwise  Utiing  the  stunet 
together  i  but  such  plans  are  generally  too  complicated, 
requiring  an  accih^cyof  furmalion  that  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, owing  lu  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  Thin  blocks 
of  >ione,  bedded  in  asphallc,  have  been  Iried,  and  appear  to 
make  a  good  pavtment. 

When  completed,  a  thin  coat  of  gravel  spread  over  the 
surface  is  useful  in  diminishing  the  elTect  of  Ihe  jotting  of 
cairiages  on  ihe  new  pavement.  In  case  of  lakmg  up  any 
(Kkrl  of  a  )>avemenl  to  attend  lo  water-pipes,  &c..  great  care 
IS  necessary  in  relaying  the  part,  in  d<iing  which  it  is  well 
to  apply  some  fresh  bmken  stone  lo  the  bed.  and  lo  lay  the 
pav.ng  stones  without  morlar,  untd  the  foundation  is 
settled. 


Tlie  serious    defecH    of   Ihe   commo 

n   stone  pavements 

nave  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments  o 

n  other  metliods  of 

forming  carriage-ways  suitable   for  si 

eets.  of  which   Ihe 

nlopliun  of  hiokenslone.  or   raaradami 

ed  roads,  ha^  been 

hu  most  general.  Opinions  differ  widel) 

as  to  the  propriety 

of  this  measure,  but  an   Idea  seems  to 

be  gainiuK  ground 

ihat  llie  comparative  quietness  of  such 

a  road,  and  its  su- 

composition  ;  and  in  those  of  llie 
luu  [he  sides  of  the  stones  are  occasionally  hollowed,  so  as 
Is  receive  a  small  quantity  of  gravel  or  mortar,  which  boitcs 
■•  a  kind  of  dowelling.  Raminin;^  Ihe  stones  wilh  a  heavy 
Rooden  rammer  in  a  practice  that  has  been  much  recora- 
■ended,  and  it  is  considered  Ihai  a  more  elBcient  appli- 
tation  of  tho  process,  by  means  of  a  ramminji-machmo. 
•r  jnrtiibU  monhey,  would  remove  some  of  llie  dufecls 
trinrg  from  imperfect  bedding;  but  when  Ihe  stones  are 
■ill  laid,  and  bedded  in  strong  mortar,  as  the  best  recent 
psfemeniB  are.  a  few  blows  with  a  wooden  tnaul  of  about 
,  Cwrtccn  pounds  weight  are  sufSuient  to  fix  them  llrmly 
heir  place.  Grouting  with  lime-waler  pouted  all  over 
■w  pavement  facilitateu  the  binding  uf  the  whole  together, 
-  ud  Gils  up  Ibe  joints,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  Ihe 
■arking  up  uf  the  substratum.  The  blocks  are  commonly 
bi'l  in  rowi  uross  Ihe  road,  the  joints  in  each  row  being 
JiTirenl  f^om  those  of  llio  adjoining  ones;  but  pavements 
■T  luperior  siuoothness  have  been  laid  in  courses  slielcb- 
NiK  diagonaily  across  the  street,  by  wliich  means  all  Ihe 
juJiN  are  passed  over  by  carriages  wilh  greater  ease.  This 
:.rLi3KCiai!nl  is  particularly  desirable  at  the  intersection 
fefs  reviii  aait  dimini^^lics  the  risk  of  lurses  slipping.  Lon- 
]ii:i:il:iial  cour»ci  are  uljectiitnable  on  account  of  the  len- 
ien^i  ofnarrour  wheals  to  enter  ihe  joints.  In  paving  steep 
iwhi'iaiiiiiis  it  is  well  to  use  iiuirow  stones,  on  ai-count  of 
IS  joints  ;  or,  if  large  itones  be  used,  ' 


Aph 


Aixp  fiirranaacnns  Iheir  surface,  lo  alfutil  nciire  rooting. 
<\*n  uf  iniviiig  fur  such  situaiiuns,  which  liiu  been  found 


periorease  lo  passengers,  are  inBuiticiont  lu  counterbalance 
ihc  increased  draught  of  carriages,  ihe  dust  of  summer,  the 
mud  rapidly  formed  in  wet  weather,  and  the  great  ex|  ense 
of  keeping  in  repair  a  mdallcd  road  when  subjcdcd  to  the 
constant  wear  ofa  bu^v  town.  The  first  cost  of  forming  ibe 
bioken-stone  roadsof  Regent  Street,  Whitehall,  .ind  Palace 
Yard,  extending  lo  a  loial  length  of  201D  yards,  and  em- 
bracing 43,261  supiTiicial  square  yards,  was  fiUSS/.  Hii.  3d., 
and  the  estimated  value  of  Iho  old  pavement  taken  up  and 
broken  for  the  purpose  was  67H'/.  7«.,  making  a  loial 
ori2,842;.  10*.  3<<.;  and  llie  custofkceping  Ihum  in  repair 
'  for  the  year  ending  January  3,  I8ir,  was  4UU3/.  ISj.  4d., 
besides  6 is/,  ils.  Tor  walcrini:,  making  ihe  total  ex|iense 
for  Ihe  year  4632/.  bs.  id,  or  "ratlier  more  than  two  shil- 
lings per  superficial  yard. 

The  enormous  u'xiiense  of  maintaining  some  of  the 
mclalled  roads  in  London  has  recently  led  to  much  atlentton 
being  given  lo  the  roniilruction  of  superior  pavements,  anil 
various  plans  of  paving  wilh  wood  have  heen  tried,  with 
great  promise  of  success.  A  very  coarse  kind  of  wooden 
road,  consisting  of  rough  logs  laid  close  together  across  the 
track,  is  much  used  in  North  Auieriia,  under  the  name  of 
cinluroij  TiMd*,  bat  the  wooHen  pavement,  |ro].erly  so 
culM.  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  Russia,  and  Iricl 
on  H  limited  sralu  al  Vienna,  New  York,  and  somu  other 
places  Mithiti  a  few  tears.  One  of  ihe  earliest  kinds  uted 
coiistslH  of  blocks  of  fir  or  other  wood  cut  into  hexagontil 
rylitiders.  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  and  fiom  ei^lit  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  placed  close  lugelher.wilh 
the  grain  vertically.  Tlie  blocks  are  sometimes  tarred,  or 
mav  be  ki  aniscd ;  but  even  where  no  such  precaution  is 
used,  the  wear  is  very  triHing,  as  the  swelling  of  the  wood 
from  moisture  makes  the  joints  very  tight  and  impervious 
lo  water.  Such  a  pavement  is  \ci y  smooth  when  Srst  laid, 
hut,  unless  ihe  foundation  be  very  carefully  prepared,  il  is 
liable  lo  sink  into  hollows  like  the  common  stone  lavement, 
owing  to  the  want  of  cohesion  between  ihe  individual 
blocks,  a  deficiency  which  it  has  lieen  proposed  to  remedy 
by  pegging  or  dowelUng  the  pieces  together,  though  their 
form  is  nol  very  suitable  for  Ihe  puqfose.  Some  specimens 
have  been  laid  on  a  flouring  of  planks,  lo  avoid  this  incon- 
Uf  the  nunieroiis  ctliei'  phins  proposed,  hut  one 
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i»'iiic    of    flnii!};ht,    to    provo     tlic    boM     of    mctroivili'an  may  W  cxconted  with  a^jlinlte.    Tlie  ^rcnuine  a^i'halte  ;"c^ 

riUL'iiionts.     In  it  \hv  blorUs  on*  sawn  in;o  a  ili«:r:jl»oiflal  M.»v!.fi»   a   drgrt'o   of  elaMiiily  llial   icndtr*   il  exceeiliL^ly 

shapo,  ilic  upper  hurfaco  formins;  an  aii-liM^raboMl  r.'i'' wiih  duralile;  bui  aiiifliMal  fonipoiin<N  in  imituiion  of  il  crno- 

the  (hrcctiuii  of  llu*  jirain.  by  \\h\r\\  tlic  dmalnliiv  of  an  end  rally  n-qunv  Un)  mndi  bitUTiien.nnd  arc  injuiou'.li  afTi-ru- 1 
seriu)n  IS  in  a  i^real  (h"j:riH5  I'-rrsorvrd.  while  tbe  incltn.itrou  ,  b\  j;'.ral  chanijcs  of  UMnpcratiTe.     S..nii.'  fXi".Ti!;:ei:t-  ba\e 

of  the  sifU'^  canoes  enrb  bluck  lo  reci'ive  Mipji  rt  iVuni  tbo-e  Wvw  made,  In:',  a«  far  us  tbe  writer  i>  awun-.  uiih  \c;\    in- 

ndjoinin^  it,   and  atlordi  f.iediiies  l.ir  pinnini;  the   wh.ole  d.fl'en- ;t    Mitre***,  on  ibe    foimation    of  <ai.ia^u-wa\5»  wiih 

imvemcnt  toucher  hy  pegn.     The  fiilowiu*;  d.agrum  may  lai^i*  hi  '•'■;<  t.l"  a-j  lialli<*  eomj  o-^ition  C'n'.ainmjj  a  r-'n-^idcr- 

>*crvo  to  dlvi'»li;ile  tins  in^tMiiMiis  airanjjcuient,  winch  is  tlie  ab'.i.Mjuantity  «'f  ;;ravel  or  hniken  >tone. 


invention  of  ihe  Cointe  de  Lislti 


The  solid  lin;*s  rcpre-ent  ;ut  of  on?  rours*  or  transverse 
row 


Kooi-pivenieniM  »  f  tl  ih'''*'"'"*  renniie  very  l.i'le  rema:L 
The  curlH.-tones  .^lioiill  U'  very  luinl,  and  fi:njlv  >el  :n 
cement  en  a  l>ed  of  ^:a\td.  They  u>uall\  li^e  aU>i«t  *ix 
inehes  at)iive  the  mi: f.ne  of  the  carrsai^e-uax.  ^l.ich  inay  \s9 
made  to  al.'Ul  immediately  u;}<>n  them.  ^Aithu•:t  llie  inlvitun- 
ti-m  of  a  gutter.  Wl.eie  j;utt.«t>  are  introduced,  .boM;uf 
ca«»t-iro;i  are  i<»  ho  prifrre  1.  Tlie  lla^^'ion"*,  wh  eh  kh<iuM 
nevrr  be  ^'^^i  than  iv.o  in.-i.e>i  and  a  ha:f  thick,  are  r>  tD- 
mojl;.  lur  Idrd  in  mortaron  a  :a>er  i>f  uravt  I ;  hut  j>^«ii.ctiiatfa» 
when  there  a'e  no  cellars  nndeineaih.  are  hi'l   drv.     The 


ow  of  block <,  which  nil  incline  in«)ne  direciion,  each  hliM-k  a;'pearance  <»f  many  of  ihe  new  strei-t>  of  I^  rnl-in  !-»  :^r«aily 
ha\in^  »)n  om*  Md."  two  pr«>jc<  tirj.^  P^*-'n  'i'>=^  ^>"^  the  tilher  impr.)Vcd  by  the  u^e  (d*  flag'*; ones*  ol  v\lrai»rfliitar\  tiimen- 
two  hoh:-.  'J'he  a'lji«:n:nLC  ri)or-e  !<  la.d  t.»  lii;e  manner,  .  i5i.»n^.  extendin;^  the  wludt:  wwlh  of  the  pa\enii'n;;  a:.i!  a 
but  ^I'.'pin:;  :ii  ih.;  i»pp  >\U*  <l:ric-;ii»n,  as  in<l;caled  by  ihe  similar  appearance  at  much  le>a  et,st  ma)  he  uMa  m-il  bj 
dotted  liiie.",  l.\  w  inch  di>i  o^nion  llse  two  pe^-.  on  ni^.e  site  the  u^o  *A'  a^|  halte.  A  hli;:hl  deirivc  dI  h\  ■]■<:  ill  .uld  uc 
fif  a  Mocli  enter  I  wo  <Ii>Umci  hlnvks  isi  ihe  adj-  i-.Mn^  lo-v,  giVfii  L*  the  ]ui\em'.  nl,  to  conduct  wa^cr  to  the  j^'.'  ii>,  fuT 
while  tin*  linh"<  t-n  the  I'tlu  r  ^-ide  re<\'ivc  m  l.ki*  manner  ihe  whieh  purpo>e  a  iall  of  une  inch  in  len  ii-ei  i-»  Mii!.c.eitt, 
pegs  of  two  <i:hi'r  bl-M-ks  :  so  that  each  bh.'ck  '.s  pinned  to  whde  a  ?»le«']>  inclinalion  is  ohjecliunahlc  from  U>  I'aii^tr  in 
lour  other**,  he>.i'les   receiving  support  from  the   adj  )!nini;    slippery  weaihe;-. 

blocks  (»r  iix  «.\vn  coiir-e.  Wi:c:e  :!ns  principle  if  c  ii«>tiiic-  Amtnig  l!i.' Mib-itilutes  for  common  llaL;-»ionc!>  ll.it  hi«c 
titMi  IS  fully  cavred  on',  the  whole  pavt'ineiit  nf  a  street  he  '  been  lecommeiided,  may  be  men:ione<I  >late.  which  a;  ptari 
comes,  as  it  wore,  oi:e  mass,  hcii'^r  so  ]).nnel  lo^eiher  thai  '  to  hi*  ver\  durable.  Some  puvniienis  oi  tio-ira  ff  tii.-  nia- 
n«i  Idock.cnM  he  rai-el  wi.h -ut  bre.nkin^  ihe  rh)W.'!>,;  but  icrial  have  been  laiil  at  tin;  L'Midin  Doik-,  wli-ie,  ami  n;; 
as  it  is  n  ces^ary  sotii'-tinies  to  di-ln:l)  Ih  •  pavement  in  ■  o  !hm*  athantage?,  it  in  found  piefi-rable  to  w<.od  .11  |-iint  ui 
oMler  lo  'jet  at  ihi'  iras  an  1  wa!er  idpes,  some  >p«iMnens  cleanliness.  Trackways  id' slate  uvo  niches  ibiek  aivl>itDd 
lia\e  brtm  la  d  dnwn  :n  ir.assoi  of  i^enTv  four  or  ihir»\  six  !  str;.r.;!  enoneh  to  bfjir  va;:L'ons  or  i-.trt-  w.lii  f  i.r  >i  L^r 
b!-«c'.s,  SI  nmic'^  by  :r«'Ti  cIrMops  that  tl:e  hloik-^  '.hus  ri»n  "  tons  ofgoo'U:  uivi  some  a:e  laid  ofoi.ly  hait  :h..'.  .'oi-  i...ts.» 
nccSfd  t..'^c;her  m ay  he  laid  d  )wn;!!jd  taUtMi  up, when  m-ces-  :  un  anuld  woo'lun  Ilo  m-. 

sary,  at  oto'e.  The  pavement  fail  iluwn  on  this  plan  in  I  <A*  Treatise  o;i  R.ad*.'  &c ,  by  Sii  Ilmry  l\)ri:L-.I,  t.f 
Oxfosd  Street  is  all  ]dnned  to:;eiher  i:i  the  manner  first  ■  whi<"h  a  second  edi'iion  was  puhli>h.id  in  4*^  i*».  mav  be  eaii- 
de^-crihi'd.  and  c  n^ii^iN  of  hi  »cks  six  im  hes  deoi>  laid  on  a  :  sulle'l  wi;::  advatita>;e  by  i'uo>e  deMions  .f  t  b'.aining  fuiii-i-r 
well-f«rnied  oncrele  f<.nndati««n.  .  informaitm  un  the  iheojy  ami  practice  i.f  n.-a'l  m.ikiii^.  The 

As  far  as  a  judgment  can  he  formed  at  ]r.rs(Mit.  w- od  w\nk- of  M  '  .A<lan>,  Kd^eworth,  aid  >e\eral  oilnr>  :  iod  .i.c 
pavements  a)  p'm;- I  U«|y  lo  pro\e  ex:  »'ti?in;;ly  do.  ih!'.  ;  and  van  01s  Pa:liamen:ar\  Kepi-rts  relating  lo  n-ail^  f  «*iji  ;l.e 
i?  is  s'a'el  hy  Mr.  Fin'awiM.  wh  >  in  P'Jj  siig^e-ied  the  coniniem-etnenl  of  the  pr»se.il  ci'ntiu).  a- v«.;i  ji^  .1.«j*«* 
nl.>p'ioM  aA'  wo(td  for  paving  the  s'rceS  of  Li»'i  I«;m,  iliat  a  of  ihe  I!i  l.heal-road  Coiiini -moiiits.  jIso  Ci  i  ::i.:i  i..i.i-;i 
few  'hlock-of  woud  pli  ed  \ert  c:'!l\  in  a  gian-.tir  ])  i\en:ent  .  valoahh!  iiia'.ier  "U  thi-^ -i.hj«.M-t.) 

Were  l;?-^  red'tccd  hy  iWfnty  ll\i-\ear>'  wear  th.m  the  sio'ie  It  iii.n  he  interoi.n.'  '.  ■  add  a  conei-e  -tatcme:,!  if  iir 
i'-^elf.  The  ]tr:ncipal  di-ad\  anJage  of  w'.#od  appe  irs  to  hi?  jt:,  ■  o\l<'i.l  of  lurnpike  ai.d  <  ;laT  n  a«l.'s  10  i  a«ii  (.f  :ijf  f'....niits 
ocromni'jr  slip;\'ry  in  v.ot  weahc!*,  to  obviate  wljiji,  in  si-nic  '  «  f  Knr^la.id  ami  Wiii-^,  cfi::'!!  n>e  1  f.«.ni  :i.e  Aj  f-L-.t  ..x  ti 
instance-i,  the  upper  edges  ol'  the  lu-xa;;onal  bli-CA-*  ha\e  the  '  Ile|«irt  if  lliC  (  «iit'ni>>i«»ners  f  ■.'  ii.cpiii.r^  j  .  ■  ii»r 
\'vr.:\  b"velled,s;)  as  to  f'rm  zij^zng  :;roovc'  when  laid  di.wn:  Sia'e  o\'  llu*  K  aN  m  Ei.ul-ind  and  \Valr>,'  i^a-  0-..'i^ 
bill  the  most  etftctiial  plin  sei;nis  to  he  t«»  cut  &!ra:^dit  to  tin?  djt!':culi\  of  tihtaining  compleie  leii-ru^  I'.lm  -  inc 
gHM.ves  aloni;  the  ciiiitre  of  carh  block,  hv  wh;ch  the  blabi-  districts,  the  statement  can  onh  he  refei\i-«l  a-*  an  ainiox.- 
li*y  of  the  jouils  is  u  »t  at  al!  aflft'criid.  nia'i  «n  to  at<Mjr;icy  :   and  tlu>  ciciinisiain'e.  (Mii.biiiid  utiu 

An(»ther  description  of  road  :hat  has  lately  a!ti acted  much  sosiuMl.lTe'cnce  in  ilje  kurNif  road  embraced  in  the  re:;  tv% 
attention  is  ihal  consisting  of  an  a^phu!:ic  composition,  of  d'.n'erent  ye.:i>.  must  account  I«jr  some  ili^crepji.ra-*. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  f*riTi  roa«ls  iif  Lcra\el  and  ,  The  leturns  heiiig  given  f«ir  Iwd  perio<ls,  with  an  iiiif.\a!    f 


about  t\venty-fi\u  \ears,  afford  data  for  calculaiirig  '.he  r\' 
ten>ion  of  the  loads  \u  each  coiiniv:  and  the  ad-Ltiitii  uf  a 
Ci'liimn,  s'ating  the  area  td'  liie  coun'f  in  Mn..i!i:  riiiivN 
teii'K  to  sliow  the  pioporiion  borne  by  ih*.  e\ieii:  1  f  ihfr 
highways  to  that  of  the  d:>iiie!.  Tho  cul-.miis  jj.\:ru  tl* 
mde.tge  fir  iSl'J-l.Ml  show  the  aNerage*»f  the  ie;i.n:»fur 
those  veais,  a  cinrunistance  which  must  aei*oi;nt  fur  a  «jitK 
of  aicreeuKMit  between  the  items  and  the  total'*,  li  iiiu^t 
be  ob-e:v(d  al^o  that  pa\ed  streets  are  emi)iar<.d  wt  u  lurn- 
pikes  in  this  siatement,  and  nv^t  in  that  for  \>'3'.K 

From  the  same  document   it  appears    that  the     \^^ace 


oiher  materials  united  hy  animal  olca'^inous  or  gelatinous 
suhsiances,  or  c«)al-:ar,  into  a  kind  of  concrete;  but  sncii 
ntiempts  have  seldom  proved  succoMfiil  on  a  lar.'e  scale. 
Mmeial  «iuhs'.ances  of  simil.T  <  haracier  ha\e  been  found 
more  advanta^'cous.  and  tlie  native  •-.■  phalle  prj  cured  near 
Seys-el,  in  thf  depaitmont  of  TAin,  an-i  some  o'.her  place>, 
has  bi-en  f  om  I  lo  proilnce,  when  nii:iel  wnh  a  S'mall  por- 
tion of  na'ive  h:tnnicn,  a  sub.tanfv  admnahly  a'hijited  f^r 
the  forma'Mtmf  smooth  road-,  ai-al  a  vaiiety  of  other  im  | 
|>oiiant  j»;iipiso5.  I's  appl:-a!!on  tii  c:»riiige  ways  ha^  he.n  ' 
in  this  countrv  cliietlv  confinerl  !o  .ourt-varN.  firwhi'h.as  j 

wrll  a^  for  tc  race- and  f  >o!pa!h-,  it  :••  very  snitabU'.  The  as-  |  c  -s!  of  maintaining  the  tmnpikeroads.  amouiriuL;  !.•  «l*«Lt 
phallic  mastic  of  Se\>irl,  as  prepiP<l  f.r  Use,  coiMsts  of  l'2.oi  0  mile-,  has  hoen,  for  the  last  live  >ears.  '.•"'J..'-!.'.  |vr 
!iine:y-i!ir»'e  parr<  ot  na'ive  asihalte  reduced  l.i  p  wdor.and  j  annum,  or  Jj/.  pe.  mile  ptr  aonum,  including  tin-  esMuaJrl 
^e'  en  p-iris  of  bitunivn  :  the  mvo  \h',\vx  niil;<'d  togi  Ihrr,  and  '  value  (if  il.e  >!aliite  doty  performed  on  them.  Of  ti.i*  sum 
a  lit  lie  fine  i^ravel  or  sand  -lir  r  1  in  Aith  the  mix!  ore.  The  '  ahoiit  ;;r./.  per  mile  ha-  leen  expnoled  on  mere  re)  Jir>  ji  l 
cimp'isii:  -J  i<  reidy  for  Uso  V, lien  i*  si:ni..ers  wiih  a  c  n-  '  '.7.  ]>  m-  mile  i-n  .nii^r  ivt-nnv.is  The  m"ne\  #  \pi.-ii.i..d  ■•'!  im- 
si-l.vey  similar  to  tint  of  Ti-i.  1  *.  :'.nd  ii  i-  s.,  t*ad  whde  ho;  na:i'Mieoi  :s  .  hunt  IJ!».  i'  /.  am. ".ail),  hi-  i;*;  iri-i.;*  •  '  .t: 
s.i:i,  !.»  f.-tm  ;t  «o'it  !o^  ah  '  .t  .11  i:o  h  ihick  i.p  i\  x  rxilhd  nil  e.  a  .d  lai-.'i/  he  :o  al  ano'ial  e\;  eii-e  'i.c.r.,^  ^  '.  i: 
f  )n::i1 '.J  .n  nf  •  oiir:ee.  The- tliiv'-iiu*--.  of  i'm-  a-pi.d.e  is  m  le  Toe  namhi'V -if  t  usJs  .s  ahoiit  1 1  ifi,  a\  ein-jiii:!  I '.  i;i  '•. 
Kviil,»:el  hy  sli..v  ,.f  v.o)l  or  iron,  wl.ic  i  ar.  -f  tn  so  flis  j  fi.rlongs,  ■.'•<,  1  olo-,  and  I  Mir'l  ea<*h  :  llu*  numtii.'r  «•!  : 
posod  asti»  di\;il"  the  pavenu-nl  into  .:n.ink;r.il  compart  !  gates  a:rl  s-l,.  har-  about  77''fi.  a.;d  .-f  .sui\e\iTs  i.ti  ...  Uf 
men's,  the  asu!,  ilr,»  Vj-nj^f  mad,,  of  v;i:  iiui-  ro.o.ns  hy  the  iliei)arsh  h.gl.wa\<  exie:.d!:ig  ia:i;or  mor.- man  ;oi.'7.» 
iidMi;\tur»  t>f  diffei'/ni  kind-*  of  s.md  or  oiber -uhsiiwui's  mik'.-,  lie  a\erage  annual  cost  if  mi  ii:ciiar;ce.  l\  :.  :;h- 
Whe  o  ihi*  ornni'-'Hai  diarai  tor  of  the  pa\eiiieni  forms  a  w.i\  laies,  1^  a'noijt  11/.  .T v.  per  mile;  and  the  n<i:.  Icuf 
•hstingui-hm^  tea'ure,  beauuful  imi'aiions  of  mo-aie  work  )  parochial  surveyors  or  waywaideiis  about  'JU,OOU. 


khowinx  tbe  nurabor  of  mik-*  of  tumpiko  road* 
rr  bighwayi  in  Enj^land  and  Wales ;~ 


3,199 
1.37- 
1,47: 


3.335 
l,41R 
2 .  .iGb 


«rliiig  Ihc  roads  of  Srnilaiirl  aii'I  Irclaiirl  there  do 
ear  to  he  puljllslied  data  for  nn  v(|ual1y  minule  slalc- 
The  fullonrini;  nccounr  of  Uie  number  of  miiu»  of 
«  loaiU  ill  each  coiiiil)'  in  Snillanil,  gWen  on 
ly  of  B  pa)!er  presented  to  n  CummiUe«  uf  ihe  Hi 
li  ID  I'-SS,  shDn»  their  lotitl  length  to  b«  3fiUG  mile:). 
divided  bv  130  the  number  of  trusts,  indiniles  Uie 


ovoragu  len;riti  of  ench  trust  to  bo  about  threo  ftirlonin  len 


Alienloen 

Avr 

Banff      . 

Berwick 

Clnckmannan 

Dumbarton 

DnmfriiiE 

Rdinburgh 

ElBin      . 

Forfar     . 

Haddington 


Linlithgow 

9 

P«fbles  . 

PerUi      . 

Renfrew 

.     199 

Roxburgh 

.     193 

Selkirk   . 

Stirlinc  . 

.      15S 

Wigton  .         . 

.       51 

Total . 

.  3,GG6 

e,  capital  of  an 

^ire,  238  miles 

outh -south- 

Kirkcudbright 

ROANNE.  a  town  i 

ent  ill  Ihe  de[>artment  of  Loire,  238  tr. 

easl  from  Paris  by  the  road  ibrangh   Fonrainebleau,  Mon 
targi^  Nevcis.  and  Moulins. 

iniioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  Penlinger Table; 
name  appears  to  have  been  variously  written  Ho- 
dumna  and  Roidurona;  it  belonged  to  the  Seguaiani.  In 
ihe  middle  agei  il  j^are  name  lo  a  ilistriel,  Roanneis,  but 
had  sunk  inlo  in5i)>nincance  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  last 
cenlury.  from  which  commerce  has  since  revived  it. 

Tbe  town  slands  in  a  tolerably  fertile  district  on  the  left 
.  n-est  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  here  begina  lo  he  navigable 
up  and  down  llic  stream ;  boata  can  descend  from  St.  Ram  - 
bert.  more  than  40  miles  above  Roanno,  but  ibey  cannot 
ascend.  The  town  ha«  never  been  walled ;  the  housei  ex- 
tend in  every  direrlion  into  Ibe  country,  becoming  teai 
crowded  as  they  iliverL^c,  and  as  they  are  not  very  iony  the 
place  presents  the  a^l^ctofa  large  villnae  lather  ihan  of  a 
town.  The  interior  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide  and  straight 
ilreets  and  well-huilt  houses.  Several  of  the  genteel 
ramili(«of  the  surrounding  district  have  flxed  their  residence 
at  Roanne.  There  is  a  line  wooden  bridge  over  Ibe  Loire, 
and  a  good  quay  along  the  river.  The  church  is  a  very  in- 
ferior budding,  but  the  college  is  handsome;  and  there  are 
good  inn»,  a  Hue  hospital,  a  handsome  theatre,  nnil  public 
hatha. 
The  poputalinn,  in  IB3I,  was  8890  for  ihe  town,  or  9260 
;  the  whole  commune  ;  in  I83C  il  was  9910  for  Ihe  coni- 
iine.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  cuttcn,  and 
len  yam  or  thread,  woollen  viiilhs,  mualiiis,  calicos,  and 
other  potions  lealbcr,  glue,  and  earthenware  ;  Ihere  are 
some  dye-houses.  I'he  trade  is  considerable,  being  carried 
on  not  only  by  the  Loire,  but  by  the  lateral  canal  to  Ihat 
river,  which  extends  from  Roanne  lo  Digoin;  il  compre- 
hondi  ihe  manufactured  goods  of  Lyon,  which  are  sent 
here  on  their  way  to  Paris,  the  coaU  of  the  coal  field  of  SL 
Etienne,  Ihe  winus  and  other  produce  of  the  neighbonrhood 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  aoulli  of  France,  and  the  imports 
from  the  Levant.  Some  of  the  wines  grown  round  the 
town  are  of  fair  quality,  but  the  greater  part  are  ordinary. 
Many  boats  are  built  here  for  carrying  on  this  traOic. 

I'he  luwn  has  a  rultcge  or  high  school,  wilh  a  cabinet  of 
natural  philosophy  ailached  lo  it,  a  public  library,  a  suhur- 
dmaie  court  of  justice,  and  somu  Hscal  government  offices. 

The  arrondisscment  has  an  areaof  GiiS  square  miles. and 
comprehends  lOS  communes;  il  is  divided  into  ten  cantoiia 
or  districts,  each  under  ii  justice  of  the  pear«.  The  popu- 
lation, in  Ih3l.  was  1-21,817;  in  183G  it  was  1-24,871. 

KOBBERY  isthefia(;gravatedbythecircumstanceoflhe 
property  atoicn  being  taken  from  the  person,  or  whilst  it  is 
under  iheproteclionof  the  person,  of  the  owner  or  other  law- 
ful po><svA«or,  either  by  violence  or  putting  in  fear.  This 
0 Ten cc  appears  to  have  been  formerly  confined  to  casesof  ac- 
tual violence  to  the  person,  but  in  later  times  it  has  been  ex- 
lended  to  constructive  violence  by  putting  in  (ear,  and  not 
only  lo  eases  where  property  has  been  taken  or  delivered 
undera  threat  of  boflily  violence  to  the  party  robbed  or  to 
some  other  person,  but  also  where  the  fear  has  resulted  from 
apprphensiun  uf  violence  to  his  habitation  or  to  his  properly, 
or  whei-e  it  has  been  occasioned  by  threats  of  accusing  tho 
party  of  ihe  commission  of  an  infamous  crime. 

R'obbe:y  was  formerly  regarded  not  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  crime  of  then,  bul  as  a  distinct  and  subslanlial 
crime.  Ijitterly  hnwerer  robbery  has  been  treated  ns  an 
I  aggravation  of  iheU.  and  it  has  been  held  that  if,  upon  tho 
I  tnalof  an  indiclracnt  lor  larceny,  it  ap^iear  that  the  taking 
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•mouiitccl  (o  II  robbery,  ibo  party  may  ncvcrtbelcs^   hv 
cjiivh'tcil  of  ihc  larceny  char(;e(l. 

Tlic  slcalin^  is  said  tu  bu  by  viulenrc  when  it  in  etfectcil 
h\  du.U!;  any  injury,  buwover  bli(;lit,  to  the  |M.M^on  of  xUj 
))ari\  robbu<l.  or  when  ihe  act  of  tuLini;  is  ucc<mp.ink(l  by 
any  decree  of  forct!  for  tlie  purpose  of  ovt'icominj;  ii'-^ihianci*. 
A  tinatcbin!^  or  taking  of  property  ^u(IllL•nlv  or  unaw.aui 
from  the  pcr&on  without  Konie  aclual  injurv  to  the  pei^ou 
does  not  amount  to  robbery.  If  xiolencc  bo  u^ed,  it  i>  !»:.f- 
licient  to  constitute  robbery,  although  rc<«orU-(l  to  under 
the  colour  of  executing  legal  piovrebs  or  i.f  the  exercise  of 
some  other  lawful  authority.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  oflenre 
of  robbery  that  the  violence  should  ha\e  beiii  at  fir-^t  UM'd 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  property,  provided  the 
violence  be  unlawful  and  the  properly  i»  yielded  up,  or  per- 
niitii'd  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  further  violence. 

Stealing  i*  considered  to  be  efteclctl  by  threat  of  violence 
to  the  person,  when  po^ftession  of  the  thing  stolen  is  ob- 
tained by  any  threat,  menace,  or  other  act  calculated  to 
excite  fear  or  apnrehenftion  of  violence,  piesent  or  futuic, 
to  the  person  of  the  party  threutcned  or  of  any  other  parly 
in  who>e  welfare  the  party  to  whom  the  threat  isaddrcs>ed 
may  feel  intcreste<l.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  threat, 
&c.  be  direct  or  indirect,  or  whether  conveyed  by  wonls, 
gestures,  or  signs,  or  whether  m.ide  under  pretence  of 
lawful  claim  or  of  acting  under  legal  process  or  other 
lawful  authority,  or  of  askmg  idiarity,  or  of  making  a 
purchase,  or  under  any  other  pretence.  The  exi.stence  of 
actual  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  piirty  robbed  is  not  m:i- 
tcrial,  provided  the  act  of  stealing  be  accompanied  by  such 
threats  or  other  acts  as  are  calculated  tu  create  the  expecta- 
tion that  force  will  be  used  in  case  of  resistanc:e.  Where  no 
actual  violence  is  em pIo>e<l,  aii^l  the  threats,  &c.  used  do 
not  create  any  apprehension  of  violence  or  expectation  that 
force  wdl  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  resistance,  or  if  such  ap 
prehension  or  expectation  has  ceased  t\)  exist  at  the  time 
u  hen  the  property  is  taken,  the  offeuce  of  robbery  is  not  com- 
mitted. If  pi-operty  be  taken  by  violence  or  by  threats,  i^c, 
it  IS  robbery,  although  the  owner  may  have  voluntarily  c-x 
posed  himself  to  the  attack  for  the  purpose  of  apprehen<lii).: 
the  oflender.  {Fourth  Refiort  nfCommisnioners  on  Crinunul 
Law.) 

.\t  commcmlaw,  robbery  was  a  felony  punislialile  by  death, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  prope;.) 
stolen,  'ihe  olfcnder  however  was  entitled  ti)  bi'nelli  of 
clergy  [Henkfit  of  Clkkov],  until  this  advantaj;e  wa- 
t:ikirii  awav  in  ca>es  of  robherv,  under  different  circuui- 
biuiuva  of  aggravation,  by  >overal  statutes. 

The  offender  was  li.ible  to  be  punished  at  the  suit  i.f  tiu* 
Kin;;  after  a  trial  upcii  :in  indictment,  and,  in  certain  cum^s 
whc)  taken  in  the  ver\  act,  upon  a  trial  wilhout  indictn:-  .  t. 
The  party  robbed  aKso  was  eittilk-d  to  biin^  his  rnu:i"a: 
action  or  appeal  [.\pi>k\l]  ai^.iiiibt  the  iol>t)er,  for  the  )-<  r 
pose  as  well  of  punishing  the  oflender  as  of  obtaining  ii.-  w 
t^tion  of  the  propv'riy  stolen.  If  the  appellee  waged  baU'.i.' 
the  combat  took  place  between  the  appellor  and  appellee  in 
person,  as  no  champions  were  allowed  in  appeals  ot  roi.il>e.y. 
riiough  the  appellor  was  always  bound  to  vdfer  to  prove  :i.e 
olfeiice  charged  by  his  bo<ly,  the  appellee  was  not  obliged  to 
ai-cepl  that  mode  of  trial.  Tiius  in  the  Plea.Mtf  gaol  delixery 
at  Shrewsbury,  in  October,  IJ.M,  we  find  this  entry,  •Robert 
de  lladdele^;  appeals  Roger  de  Ilvhernia,  for  that  wherea^ 
on  the  day  of  St.  James  the  api«^tle  he  was  coiniii;:  thio;i,L;U 
Trumpelej?  l>etwi:eii  Bruges  (Bridgnorth)  and  WorccAicr, 
came  the  sai  I  Roger  and  took  him  and  bound  him,  aii-I 
wi'kedly  and  in  robbery,  and  against  the  king's  peace,  icii: 
from  him  1  j^/.  of  bread.  And  Roger  denies  (defetidii)  ilu- 
fel  )ny  and  robl»erv,  and  says  that  he  did  iiotnin^  u;;a...^: 
the  king's  peace,  and  he  put>  himself  upon  the  town>!.i;)  id 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  resided  two  \eais,  and  upon  the  Siwn 
of  Hrige>,  and  up/on  lawtul  men  near  Trum|)eleg,  for  g'A>d 
and  evil.  And  Hi  men  of  Shiewsbury  and  0  of  Hiii;:ev 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbourhood  ^ay  upon  their  oaili  :  Ii.it 
they  do  not  mistrust  him  of  tnon  male  credunl  ei)  of  tint 
robbery,  llierefore  lei  him  bu  delivered ;  and  let  him  j^o  out 
of  the  hinds  of  the  lord  the  king  unless  lie  cnn  find  pled«;i.s. 
And  he  could  n\>t  find  them.  Theiefore  let  him  go  out.  And 
he  cho!»e  tht^  port  of  Dover.'  (Piacitorum  .Mrcriatio,  h»4,  b.i 

Tlie  party  robbed  may  without  any  fortualiiy  retake  his 
goods  wherever  he  can  find  them,  unless  they  havo  hrvii 
uaivcd  or  thrown  awav  by  the  roblH-r  during  Ins  tli^hi.  or 
hv'ized  bs  the  ofiicer  \tt  the  kin*;  or  of  the  lt>rd  of  tlie  t'laii- 
chisv,  or  sold  in  o|>en  market.  [Market,  p.  42.').]     But  i.fler 


'  siiih  waiver,  seizure,  or  sale,  the  owner  cannot  retal 
of  his  ouii  authority.  Where  there  has  been  no  ir 
neglect  to  pro>ecule,  the  party  will  in  general  l-e  ni 
Ir.^  writ  of  lesiitution.  This  at  <'omin«in  i  \<  Ci 
obiaiiied  only  upon  the  succcAsful  pro>e<'nt.o<i  •  f  u 
i'.ppeil.  But  by  2\  Hen.  Vlll.,  c.  1 1,  the  c^'i.rt  bt  :oi 
a  paity  s.^  convicied  of  robbery  or  of  larceii)  iipi.n  ar 
hieiit,  is  authorised  to  avxard  writs  of  roiiiitiiii 
money,  goods,  or  chatteU  stolen,  in  liki>  nianufi-  a?i 
ihelelon  or  felons  were  attainted  at  thesuit  o!  tlur  par 
aj'pcal.  Restitution  of  stolen  gool^,  wliethtr  tj 
r.jbbery  or  by  larceny,  is  now  legulated  1  y  7\\  ai:d  » 
IV.,  cap. '2:',  sect.  57.  [Re^tititiun.]  TI»-  laiiy 
cannot  sue  f(»r  the  good.*«  sltdeii  or  their  value  .iga 
rt)bber  or  any  person  who  may  l.a\e  acni.irt<l  ih 
stcden  from  the  robber,  unless  he  hah  done  all  n  h 
to  bring  the  oflender  to  justice. 

I  By  the  statute  of  Wiuton,  passe. 1  in  I  >  t,  the  .nti 
of  hundretU  in  which  robl>eries  lake  pi  .ee  ar .-  made 
able  for  the  value  of  the  property  >!••!.  ii.  if  tlie\  i 
taken  the  offenilers  within  a  ceilani  :.::.•-  aP-  i  i..« 

To  entitle  the  party  to  this  remedy  i.e  im.-:.  in  1. 
a;;ainsi  the  hundred,  show  that  he  wa-  lol.hvd  in 
time  or  while  there  was  sutricient  li'.:lit  to  •l,st::.L:i!.oK 

I  cHjunteiiance,  that  he  war»  lobbedope;  1\,  as  «  ..  u.  ;  I 
or  in  a  lane  or  wood,  or  some  other  open  |  hu  • ,  anrl 
dwelling  house,  which  a  man  is  ex\»ette<l  to  deh  n 
own  i>eril,  that   he  was  robhid  in  the  hundu-d  r.i 
the  (leelaiation,  but  whether  in  the  vill  or  parish 
or   in   some  other  vill  ttr  parish,  is   not   m.  ie:ial, 
robbed  on  a  Sunday,  that  he  wa^»  not  truvdlii  ;^  at  t 
the  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Char.  11.    i.n  tl 
observance  of  that   day   having  expre>sl)   ei.a<ii  d 
any   person  who    shall   tra\el    on   the  Lord's  day 
tl  en  robbed,  the  hun>lrecl  shall  n<>t  be  an«we;abU 
robbery  so  committetl.'     The  plain;iiVis  al>t*  h  und 
that  he  has  ^iven  ceriain  notice^,  and  has  si.bniitied 
t«)  examination  before  a  justice  *'t  tlie  peacis  j.^  itc^ 
dillerent  statutes.  (2  Saunders'^  H'^jurts,  '^':  i :  4  Nh 
R\l.  130:  y  Barn,  and  Ciesg.,   1.J4.)      And  bv  '11 
c  24,  the  hundred   is  not   to  he  liable  l.<'\ond  2ih^ 

.  the  person  or  persons  lobb.d  shall  at  the  tinuuf  li.c 
be  together  in  coinpanx,  and  be  in  in.nibe;  two  ai  t 

.  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  rohbeix. 

,  Under  7  Wni.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c.  ^7.  s.  .'-Ii.  n 
punishable  by  transportation  f.ir  life  or  for  aii\ 
years  not  less  than  seven,  or  by  imj  ri>oiimenl  fui  u 
not  exceed. ng  tliree  \ea:s,  ami  for  any  period  ot 
confinement  during  such  imprisonment  not  ex<-e«  li 
month  at  a  t.iu",  or  three  monttis  m  ii.e  space  •  t  n 
at  the  disj  retion  of  the  ciiurl  or  jud^;  *,  by  or  heiui 

•  Ihe  oflfendcr  niav  l;e  tried  :    but   bv  sect.  4,  wlu-re 

'  l)e:y  is  eflecled  1»>  ihvtateiim^  to  accu.se  ibe  far 
iiifiuiious  crime,  the  peiioil  uf  traiispiMiati'ii   i.s  f 

.  {\)v  a  term  not  le-.s  than   1,>  >ears.     Bv  tl  e  sanu 

I  •  • 

•ee  .   (i,  assaulting  wiih  intent  t«»  rob,  and,  by  si-i- 
j  ti'Uiid.ng   :i:iy  i>roperty  of  any   jeisn    b\     menacf 
;«)..e,  is  i:::ifl'j   felon\  pu^l^huble  bv  iri.i  li.-.  niiicn; 
( eidin^  three  years. 

\\\  the  .-ame  statute,  ^ec:.  J,  the  pui.ishinent  t)f 
inipwsed  upon  tlie  ofi'ence  of  robbing  any  |eis.,n,  ai 
i.tiu:  of  or  immcdiateh   after  such   robbeiv  stabhi 
,  tlnL^  i»r  \M»ui:ding  any  person. 

1. 1  tui  an  indietnicni  f^r  r«.l»!'ei\,  ;,>  wlH  as  f.i  a 
felony  which  includes  an  ns>ault  upon  the  peisuri. 
u:e  aulhori*ed  by  7  Win.  IV.  and  1  \  id.,  c.  *»5.  bi- 
aci|ui:  of  .he  felony,  and  to  lin  1  a  vei.licl  of  ^i.ilty  ul 
;i}iainsl  the  jarly  imlicied,  if  llie  i.Mflenee  wil!  uaii.i 
liutl.n^  ;  f./r  which  a-sauli  tlio  pait)  ma\  be  MUti 
iin|  ii-onmei.t  lor  an\  term  not  exe^idin^  thueyia 

lu);;i.KkV,  in  the  Rwinan  law,  was  cailed  Rap.na, 
reme  1)  of  the  injired  iierson  was  tl.c  aeiio  \i  I 
a;  tl). uin  against  the  idd.ci',  which  was  ^'.venby  tl 
Rt  ijUry  was,  in  fa(  t,  a  species  of  Fi.r:i.:n  :  for  ;hi 
t  on  of  furtuin  was.  *  a  fiu'id.:lenl  caiiMng  oft' ( i , 
tl  »)  of  a  moveable  thing  at;«:n.:  il.i-  owiki'.s  i-oii-s-i; 
wwr  I  •  fraudulent* eompreiu.nde.1  ;l;e  imtioii  j.f  a  |  ei 
r»ing<»!r  the  thing  for  the  puipuie  of  niakiii..  it 
Kapina  only  difl'eied  f:oin  Furinni  iii  Ihmjl:  c;\ 
force. 

Furtum  WMs  coininiit*  d  in  \.:rnn;s  v.a\s.  h^s  .;.^  \\ 
ano'.iu-r  persun*:>  pi.  ie;i\.  A  'if  i»i.'r  coinniii;cd  li 
hu  fraudulently  caii.ed\':i    a  il.iii^  \%hich   he  had 
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to  his  creditor.  It  was  furtum  to  use  a  thing  that  had  heen 
lent,  fbra  different  purpose  from  that  for  which  it  had  been 
lent.  Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nee  manifestum.  It 
vas furtum  manifestum  bevond  all  doubt  when  the  thief  was 
raught  in  the  act ;  but  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  was  furtum  manifestum  or  nee  manifestum  in 
irariety  of  cases.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was  furtum 
manifestum  if  the  thief  was  taken  with  the  thing  before 
he  had  reached  the  place  to  which  he  intended  to  carry  it. 
Furtum  which  was  not  manifestum  was  nee  manifestum. 
The  Twelve  Tables  made  the  punishment  of  furtqm  mani- 
(ostum  a  capital  offence,  that  is,  an  offence  the  penalty  for 
which  aflfected  a  person's  caput  or  status.  The  edict  changed 
this  into  an  actio  quadrupli.  The  remedy  in  the'  case  of 
furtum  nee  manifestum,  which  the  Twelve  Tables  pave,  was 
an  actio  dupli,  which  the  edict  retained.  All  persons  could 
huve  the  actio  furti  who  had  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
«.T  the  stolen  thing;  consequently  others  besides  the  owner 
might  hrin>^  the  action,  abailee  for  instance:  and  sometimes 
the  owner  could  not  bring  it,  as  in  the  case  of  bailment, 
pruride^l  the  bailee  was  a  responsible  person.  If  he  was  a 
i(»p3nsible  person,  he  was  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  to 
the  owner,  and  consequently  could  bring  the  action,  and  the 
ij^oer  could  not.  Condemnation  in  an  actio  furti  was  fol- 
luwed  by  infamia. 

The  owner  of  the  thing  might  also  bring  his  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  thing  itself  or  its  value. 

Tlie  law  of  the  Twelve  Tablet*  permitted  a  person  to  kill 
a  thief  who  was  detected  in  the  act  of  theft  in  the  night; 
tnd  a  thief  might  be  killed  in  the  daytime,  if  he  defended 
iiimself  with  any  weapon  (telum).  But  the  severity  of  \he 
oH  civil  law  was  gradually  mitii;ated  by  the  edict,  and  the 
oSence  of  theft  was,  as  already  observed,  only  punishable  by 
anat  tion  of  furtum,  and  the  consequent  pecuniary  penalties. 

The  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum  originated  in  the  civil 
van  of  the  later  republican  period,  and  its  object  was  not 
10  much  to  repress  robbery  as  all  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  bands  of  armed  men.  Accordingly  its  terms  compre- 
hended those  who  carried  off  any  thing  (quidrapuerint),  or 
rommitted  any  damage  to  property  (damnum)  in  armed 
bodies  (armati  coactique).  It  appears  that  under  the  em- 
pire, when  order  was  established,  the  provision  against 
vmed  men  was  not  wanted,  and  the  word  armati  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  from  the  edict.  Still  the  edict  was 
directed  against  assemblages  of  men,  and  it  became  of 
comparatively  little  use  in  tlie  peaceful  times  of  the  empire. 
Accordingly  the  jurists  were  led  to  make  the  discovcMV  that 
the  edict  ap])lied  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  bodies  of  men, 
end  thus  ultimately  an  action  might  be  maintained  under 
the  edict  against  a  single  person  wh  >  committed  damnum 
or  rapina.  Finally,  damnum,  against  which  the  edict  was 
originally  mainly  directed,  disappeared  from  the  edict,  as 
nc  observe  in  the  Institutes  and  the  C)de,  and  the  action 
vas  reduced  simply  to  an  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 

Ttie  Roman  law  of  furtum  is  stated  in  Gaiu«,  iii.  183- 
209  The  following  rofeiences  will  be  useful :  Dig.,  47,  lit. 
i:  Inst^  4,  tit.  I ;  Savigny,  Zeitschrift^  &c.,  vol.  v..  Uef cr 
Cicero  pro  TulliOf  &c. ;  Dirksen,  Uebersichl  der  Zwoif 
Ta/eln  Froffmente 

ROBERT  I.  of  Normandie.     [Normandie.] 

ROBERT  II.  of  Noimandie.     [Normandie.] 

ROBERT,  king  of  France,  was  elected  king  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Eudes,  by  that  party  of  the  F.  eiuh  who 
tejected  the  claims  of  Charles  le  Simple.  [Chaklks  III.] 
nefras  recognised  as  king  in  an  assembly  of  his  partizans. 
beM  at  Soiasons  (a.d.  9*22),  and  consecrated  in  the  church 
of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims,  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  his  competitor  Charles  le  Simple,  near  Sois- 
Ions,  15th  of  June,  923,  having  reigned  scarcely  a  year.  He 
«u  grandfather  to  Hugues  Capet,  founder  of  the  third  or 
Capet ian  race  of  French  kings. 

ROBERT,  king  of  France,  surnamed  le  Sage  (the  wise), 
aad  le  Devot  (the  devout)^  was  son  of  Hugues  Capet,  whom 
he  succeeded  on  the  throne,  a.d.  996.  He  was  born  about 
Aj>.  970,  and  had  been  twice  crowned  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
&ther;  at  Orleans,  a.d.  988,  and  at  Reims,  a.d.  991.  The 
rbancter  of  Robert  was  devoid  of  shining  qualities,  but  he 
«ras  a  prince  of  upright  and  peaceable  disposition.  Early  in 
his  reign  France  was  afflicted  by  a  scarcity  of  four  years 
continuance,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  and  the 
loirrity  was  followed  by  a  pestilence,  which  again  appeared 

#10,  and  a  third  time  in  1030-33.    These  calamities  are 
im%*e  f^uoed  th?  popul«tif>'.i  of  France  ft  third. 


Robert  was  early  embroiled  with  the  church;  he  had 
married  (a.d.  995)  Bertho  or  Bertha,  widow  of  Eudes,  count 
of  Blois,  but  there  were  some  difficulties  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness cf  llie  marriage,  for  which  Pope  Gregory  V.  refused  a 
dispensation,  and  declared  the  marriage  void.  The  king  re- 
fused obedience,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excom- 
municated ;  and  it  is  said  that  under  this  terrible  sentence 
his  palace  was  deserted  by  all  except  two  menials,  who 
after  every  meal  purified  by  fire  the  utensils  employed  at 
the  royal  table.  Robert  at  length  yielded  ;  he  put  away 
Bertha  (ad.  998),  and  married  Constance,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  an  imperious  and  vindictive  woman,  but 
one  of  the  jrreatest  beatities  of  her  time.  Robert  and  Con- 
stance may  be  compared  in  point  of  character  to  HeniT  VI. 
of  England  and  his  consort  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

In  A.D.  1002,  Robert  engaged  in  a  war  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  of  which  he  was  lawful 
heir  ;  and.  being  supported  by  Richard,  duke  of  Normandie, 
succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of  thirteen  years  (ad.  1002- 1 5),  in 
gaining  possession  of  it.  He  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Henry. 
In  AD.  1006  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  count  of 
Flanders,  one  of  his  great  vassals,  attacked  by  the  emperor 
Henry  II.,  who  was  obliged  to  retire.  Peace  was  concluded 
next  year  between  the  two  princes. 

Robert  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  and,  prompted  by  this, 
as  well  as  his  devotional  temper,  frequently  led  the  choir  of 
St.  Denis,  and  composed  hymns  for  monastic  use.  He  is 
charged  with  lavishing  his  treasure  upon  mendicants,  con- 
niving at  thefts  from  his  own  person,  and  truckling  to 
the  fierce  and  cruel  temper  of  his  queen,  who  presumed 
so  far  on  his  tameness  as  to  procure  his  favourite,  Hugues 
de  Beauvais,  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence. 

Robert  visited  all  the  shrines  in  France,  and  went  to  Rome 
(a.d.  1019)  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles;  perhaps  also, 
as  some  have  supposed,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  pope 
to  annul  his  marriage  with  Constance,  and  to  sanction  his 
reunion  with  his  first  wife.  Bertha. 

He  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  procured,  in  a  council  held, 
A.D.  1022,  at  Orldans,  the  condemnation  of  some  priests 
charged  with  heresy,  which  was  described  as  *  Gnosticism,* 
or  *Manicheism,'  but  the  true  character  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  ascertain.  They  were  brought  to  the  stake  at 
Orleans,  and  Constance,  with  characi eristic  ferocity,  struck 
out  the  eye  of  one  of  the  suflTerer.*.  formerly  her  own  con- 
fessor, as  he  passed  her  in  the  way  to  execution. 

However  Robert  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the  super- 
stitious and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  age,  his  moderation  and 
love  of  peace  were  exemplary.  He  mediated  between  the 
duke  of  Normandie  and  the  count  of  Chartres,  who  were 
engaged  in  hostilities,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
tmperor  Henry  II.,  who  visited  him  in  his  camp  (  a  d. 
1023).  On  the  death  of  this  emperor,  he  refuhed.  both 
for  himself  and  his  son,  the  crown  of  Italy,  which  was 
otTcied  him  by  the  malcontents  of  that  country. 

His  eldest  son,  Hugues,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title 
of  king  (A.D.  1022).  provoke^  by  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
broke  out  into  rebellion,  but  being  taken  and  delivered 
up  10  the  king,  was  pardoned.  He  died  however  soon 
after  (A.D.  1026).  Henry,  his  next  son,  was  then  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  royal  title,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours 
of  Constance,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  Robert,  the 
third  son.  liobert  took  up  arms  against  his  father,  but  his 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  Shortly  afler  quiet  v»as  restored 
King  Robert  died,  at  Melon  (a.d.  1031),  sincerely  regretted, 
as  it  appears,  by  his  subjects.  *  While  Robert  was  king,' 
said  they,  'while  he  governed  us,  we  have  lived  in  secuiity 
and  have  feared  nobody.'     He  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

ROBERT  I.,  king  of  Scotland.    [Bruce,  Robert  ;  Ban- 

NOCKBUJtN.] 

ROBERT  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  first  of  the  House 
of  Stewart  who  reigned  in  that  country,  was  born  2nd  of 
March,  !316,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Walter,  the  Stewart 
of  Scotland,  and  his  wife  Marjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  the  preceding  year. 
All  that  is  known  of  the  House  of  Stewart  previous  to  this 
date  is,  that  a  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was  Stewart  or  Dapifer 
of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  David  I.  and  Malcolm  IV.; 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  thai  high  office  by  his  son  Alan ; 
this  Alan  by  his  son  Walter:  Walter  by  his  son  Alexander, 
who  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed  during  the  minority 
of  Alexander  HI.,  and  who,  in  1263,  commanded  the  Scot- 
tish army  at  the  battle  of  Largs:  Alexander,  by  his  son 
James,  who  was  refl;ent  after  the  deatli  of  Alexander  IIIh 
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ttui]  iIumI  In  1.109  at  ilia  nu'o  urhtxty-Hi\  :  ami  he,  by  hm  t>«in  |  fodi-racloj  in  tiiii*  coming;,  on  fiain  of  rorfcUitK;  r>r  ever  al. 
AVmIut,  Iuo  fuller  tif  R'ibjii  II.  Thfi  WultiT  wu-i  unu  nf  r:^lit  aii<l  iillc  tu  iIil*  ciumi,  us  ucli  a>  tu  liu  privu  c  iii- 
llii- <'"Minaii(lcis  (if  the*  Sriii:t>li  :i:-iiiy  at  ilio  butt Ii;  nf  Ban-  iK.riiaiu'ca.  So.-n  ul'icr  ihu  r)a\i(J,  who  l.al  )u<»l  L.a  fi. »1 
ii'irUliuin  ;  and  caily  in  llio  r>i,l.»\\  .n^'  yiMr,  I:)I;j.  Hi'uco  wiIc,  Ju:iiiii:i.  u  (laii^hU'r  ot'  Krlwaid  II ,  in  the  i-iLttt^;!.^ 
(ravu  liiu)  III  inairinje  hts  <l:iu({liier  iniil  ihun  «'ttly  clnlil  Nc-ar,  cunlrurit'd  a  bci'Oixl  niarrumu  iwtli  Miir^arei  l^^^-iii . 
Marjury,  iip(»ii  wliom,  pnividnl  site  hhould  marry  \\i\\\  the     bui  hhu  also  bore*  hiin  no  cnildrva  ;  iadec'd  hu  had  ^^p^iraivvl 


coiiiftMit  of  \wr  i'atluT.  or,  afiiT  his  death,  witli  iho  conscut 
of  the*  niujuriiy  id'  the  coniiiiiinily  (or  >taios)  nl*  the  Uin^- 
dam.  tiiecroun  liad  been  M-ltlcd.  luihiii;  the  ht'irs  male  of 
hur  father  and  uf  his  brother  Kdv\atd.  in  a  parhanient 
Iield    at    A)r  uii   the   J<'>th  of   Apiil    in   that    same   >iMr. 


from  h'.-r  isoine  time  bef><re  ht>  death,  which  tuok  piacv  i,u 
tlie  'J2nd  of  rohruarv,  l.)71. 

U|oii  tlii^  event  the  states  of  the  kingdom  iinmedtjtplt 
a-hemlded  at  Liidith;«ow  ;  and  aftrr  a  hhght  op|>>i-i.t  ii  i.ii 
the  pait  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  uho  ruiiceivcd  that  he  h.d 
himself  a  rlaiin  to  the  \a(aiii  di'^niiy,  as  represent iii|;  ihe 
famhes  holli  of  C<im\n  a:.d  Hallh>l.  the  Stewait  was  uiuiu- 


Uul)ert  was  the  only  issue  of  this  marriage.     Lard  Hades 

{.Ihuu/k  f/ Sctif/a/id,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  i.)    has   suilieieiiliy 

refuted  the  I  i-aditioii  that  Marjory  Mas  kilhnl  by  being  thrown     niwu.-ly  declared    king,    by  the    title  of    Hubert    II.      Ho 

l.u:ii  her  h.>rs(*  when  hi:;  \iiih  rhdd,  and  that  Robert   was  j  waN  crowned  at  Scoi.e,  on  the  -J5lh  u(  Mai(di,  and  lieXI  dai. 


itioi;ght  into  the  world  h\  theCn*>hrean  o|.eration:  but  it  ap* 
I  ears  that  she  died  either  in  i;ivin:!  birih  to  the  infant  ors  o.i 
afier  her  do! i very.  Her  husband  died  <Mh  April.  l.TJG,  al'ier 
havin:^  had  another  son,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Radstune,  bv 
a  s.'(Miid  marriage  with  a  bister  of  Graham  of  Abercorn. 

Krucu  was  succeeded  by   iiis  son   David  II.,  born  of  a 
cec  )nd   marri.i^e,  6th   March,   1321;  and   his  unfortunate 
roii;n — marked  by  a  long  minority  and  a  succi'S>ion  of  re 
^eiicies,    durint;    uhich    the    kingdum    u'as    overrun     by 
Kdward  Balliol  and  his  ally  Kdwa.d  Hl.i  and  David  waii 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  Fran  re,  and  after  that  by  the 
defeat  of  Neville's  Cross,  when    David  was  taken  prisoner 
liy  the  Engli.sh— Alls  up  the  interval  from  13 J9  to  Uri. 
Robert,  the  Stewart,  acted  a  principd  {Uirt  thioughout  thi> 
reii;n,  and  was  as  much  distinguuhcd  by  his  personal  mei  it<; 
and  c./nduct  as  by  his  high  rank.     While  yet  only  a  youth  of 
Sixteen,  he  commanded  the  second  division  of  the  Seotli^h 
army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Hahdon,  fought,  and  lost  by 
the  Scots,  lUlh  July,  13:i3;  and  afiur  that  fa:al  day  he  was 
oncof  ihe  first  to  uplift  a'^ain  Ihe  standard  uf  the  national 
independence.     In  1331,  hu  and  the  earl  of  Moray  assumed 
the  reirency  of  the  kingdom,  and,  alihu!:i;h  not  formally  in- 
vested with  the  government  by  any  a>s.  ..ihly  of  the  states, 
were  rce«>gni.sed  by  the   people  as  eiiti.tjd,  in  the  inf.mcy 
and  exile  of  the  king,  to  wield  all  tiie  authoriiy  of  il.c  ciuun 
Fordun*s  description   of  the  Stewart  at  this  time,  as  Lord 
Ilailes  translates  the  ])aAsage,  is  a:*  follows: — 'He  ua-*  a 
comely  youth,  tall  and  robust,  modest,  libeial.  gay,  and  cu/- 
teuus:  and,  for  the  innate  sweeines;^  of  his  dispo>ition,  i.e- 
iierall\  beloved  by  true  hearted  Scotsmen.*    In  a  subsequi-nt 
passage  however  he  hints  that  his  conduct  asvet  was  not 
always  re»julated  by  ab.<olute  wisdom, — '  (|ui  tunc  iion  inngna 
vegebatur  sapientia*     On  the  carl  of  Moray  beini:  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  the  following  year,  the  Sieuar;,  .n 
eoacurt  with    the  earl  of  Athol.  concluded  with   Edward 
HI.,  on  the  ISthof  Au:;usr,  I33J,  the  treaty  of  Perth,  \ih.ch 
was  in  fact  a  submi^Mon,  though  upon  honourable  condi- 
tions, to  the  Engliah  king.     Afier  this  we  hear  no  more  uf 
l!ic  Stewart  till  133>,  when,  iiptin  the  death  of  the  regent. 
Sir  Andre iV  Moray,  we   tind  him  a^ain  appointed  to  that 
bU}-reme  ofiice.     II is  resump^n  of  the  government  was 
s  ion  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their 
sironghtdds  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  his  regency  wa« 
Ii'i'ininaied  by  the  lelurn  of  the  king,  on  the  4ih  of  May. 
I.UI.     In  1340,  after  the  capture  of  the  king  at  the  battle 
of  Neville*s  Cross  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army,  in  c.tnj unction  with  the  earl  of  March, 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  or   *  locum   teneuN 
seienishiiui  prMicipis  David.*  &c,  and   he  held  this  fxjst  till 
till)  leleasu  of  Da\id,  in  I3o7,  goxe.ning  the  countiy,  it  i<i 
idUriiied.  with  remarkable  prudence  ;iii(i  ability  in  the  ddli 
cult  circumsiatiees  in   uhieti  he  Ma«>^  placed.     In  l.'ij'J  the 
earidum  of  Sirathearn  was  confeired  upon  him  by  the  kniL;. 
\\  hi-n   David,  in  13ti),  astoniNhed  the  nation  by  propoNihi; 
to  a  ]iniliamcnt,  held  at  Scone,  that  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
without  l^^ue,  Liouel, doke  ol  (MaiXMice,  s.in  of  Edward  111., 
hhould  be  cliosen  king,  ttie  Stewart,  whose  intt  leMs,  as  well 
a^  his  palnotic  prejudices,  this  proji-cl    so  nearly  touclu'il. 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  tho»e  who  adopted  in>^anl  mea- 
sured to  ile!ea(  it.     lie  enteietl  into  an  a^»ociation  with  tlte 


ai  cot  ding  to  custom,  received  the  homage  of  the  bi*iiups 
and  batons,  seated  on  the  moot- hill  there. 

Robert  II.,  when   he  tl.ns  succeeded  tu  the  throne,  uas 
suniewhat  pecnliarlx  .^ituuted  in  regaid  to  his  duiuesta-  i«U- 
tioiis ;  and  the  point  demands  particular  notice,  ina»muk.-li 
a>  a  cuntrover>y  ha;*  thence  an»eii   on  the  question  uf  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  which  cuutinued  to  be  ai;iiaiir«l, 
bi.th  among  antiquaries  and  political  writers,  down  to  ttc 
middle  of  the  laat  century.     IIis  lust  wife  was  Eliialvtli. 
d.:u;.'liter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Ruwallan;  but  the  famd)- 
he  had  by  her,  cunsistiu'^  of  four  sons  and  six  daughuvs, 
h.id  all  been  born  beiore  their  mairagc.     In  unhnary  cir- 
cumstaiices  a  subsequent  marriage  might  probably,  iu'Sroi- 
land,  even  at  this  e.  rly  dale,  have  legitimatized  lliesv  ch.l- 
dien,  at  least  in  the  e)e  of  the  church,  although  their  right 
of  civil  succession,  and  especially  of  succession  io  the  cr<i\iii, 
might  not  have  been  in  that  way  !«o  certainly  es'.abikhcd; 
hut  there  was  a  very  awkward  .speciality  in  I  he  present  rase. 
Rohert  and  Elizabeth  Mure  had  been  living  not  vuU  in 
C(  iicubinage,  but  in  what  the  church  cun^tidered  ince>t,  fur 
ti.ey  Were  i elated,  it  seems,  in  the  fourth  degree.     N.:}.  tu 
make  matters  worse,  the  Stewart,  befoie  his  acquuintaiw« 
wiih  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  be':n  connected  in  the  bame  var 
wi;h  Isabella  Houtelier,  who  was  ivlaied  to  her  in  the  thud 
degree  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  canonical  due  trine,  placed 
him  in  a  relationship  b)  atUnity  of  the  same,  that  is,  of  the 
tiiiid   degree,  to  Elizabeth  Mure.      His  marriage  in  anjF 
circuniaiaiices  therefore   with  that   lady,    would   have  de- 
niaiideda  papal  di^peubation  ;  but  it  was  far  hum  beinguni- 
vui  sally  admitted  that  even  the  authority  of  the  pu|>e  ctiuU 
e^iabli.sh  the  legitimacy  of  rhildien  born  in  a  cunnetiioa 
which  thu:>  o)>enly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  «as  be- 
lieved to  be  the  divine  law.     It  i&  obvious  that  adifcpeusatiou 
to  |:er^ons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  to  marry  is  an  exer- 
cise of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  chuich 
much  infeiior  to  the  legitimization  of  the  cbddien  alrt-adj 
p.uduced  from  an  incestuous  connection.     So  strongly  m  the 
pie>ent   rase  dues   this  appear   to  have  been   (elt,  that  tbt 
pt)pe*»  dispensation  actual  1\  proceeds   upon  the  moiistroiii 
sU)>pos:iion  that  Robert  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mure,  lung 
as  they  had   lived  together,  had  been  all  the  while  ignoia&i 
of  their  relationship,  and  on  that  mani)e?tly  fictitious gruubd 
aloiie  does  hia  litdiiiess  profess  to  sanction  their  luarriaj;;^; 
and  to  pronounce  the  legiliinacy  of  their  children.     Bui  ibe 
disi'ensation  by  no  means  >atistied  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  lime  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  supj^ited 
defect  in  the  right  uf  the  ieigiiin:r  family  materially  i*  ntn* 
buted    in   exciting  and   sus'iaiiiing  some  of  the  must  for- 
midable of  the  itiauricctionary  attempts  which  convuUcd  tL* 
Scoiti>h  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  succeed. ng  eeniury. 
Robert,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Muie,  had  married  £u- 
phemia  Ross,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross,  by  vhuin  La 
had  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  all  burn  wUu 
he  came  to  the  crown.    Thus  cirt  umstaiiced,  in  1371,  no- 
niefliately  after  his  ac(H.>saion,  he  got  the  states  Io  paw  an 
act  ri cognising  Juhn,  earl  of  Cariick,  hiseldeat  son  b)  KI  za- 
beth  Mure,  a^  his  successor;  and,  still  better  to  secure  tbe 
lights  ol  his  first  family,  he  procured,  in  1373,  ai.uiLcr  art 
expre-oly  eniailmL!  the  crown  upon   his  heiis  male  of  b  lU 
laiiiil  es,  and  afier  them  ui)on  his  /letrs  tchahoertr.     It  i» 


eiri>  of  March  und  Douglas,  and  with  his  own  >ons.  and  he  ■  obvious  that,  whatever  might  be  the  force  uf  this  f-ariia- 
even  ap|iears  to  have  taken  up  arms  wiiii  the  avowed  dett  r  nieiitary  settlement  in  securing  the  crown  Io  Riiber4*b  bvus 
inination  of  driving;  the  king  from  she  throne,  if  ho  {i-rsi^  ed  male  by  the  ^ons  of  Elizabeth  Muie,  who  were  nameil  m  iS, 
in  his  put  pose.  David  however  found  means,  without  as  ^oun  as  such  hens  faded,  the  quealiun  wui.ld  ]e.:al!y 
making  any  formal  concession,  to  put  down  tliib  tlneateiud  ari>e.  who  weie  his  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general  r  und  tl  ii.tf 
le^l  iaiicc:  and,  upon  a  •.•eiieral  amnesty  bemg  giaiiiid.  paial  h  gitiiiiization  of  the  firi^t  family  should  bo  >cl  A»tL'e. 
the  Siew^.ii,  on  the  I4th  of  May.  I3ti.;.  reiWt^ed  his  oath  uf  tiun  his  heir  whalfoe\er  wuuM  have  to  be  looked  lor  aixKii^ 
fealty,  and  eiiteie<l  into  a  bond  to  abstain  fi om  all  such  cou- 1  iho  descendants  uf  one  of  his  sunn  or  daughlers  by  £ta|:L«^ 
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M.    Now,  it  80  happened  thtt  such  was  the  case  on 
■th  of  James  V.,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Mary,  in 
At  this  moment  the  heir-general  of  Rohert  II.,  on 
^position  of  his  family  by  Eliaabeth  Mure  being  ille- 
ie,  was  the  earl  of  Menteith,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
ta  Ross's  eldest  son,  David  earl  of  Strathearn ;  and 
Lable  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
h  fcouiui-y  the  pretensions  put  forward  on  this  ground 
then  earl  of  Menteith,  who  was  justice-general,  and 
nt  of  the  Scottish  privy  council,  occasioned  no  small 
luMesa  to  Charles  I.,  and  brought  down  ruin  upon 
M      For  the  latest  and  also  tne  most  learned  and 
disenssion  of  this   question,  the  reader  is  referred 
'racts.  Legal  and  Historical,  with  other  Antiquarian 
>  chiefly  relative  to  Scotland,*  by  John  Riddeli,  Esq., 
IS     ,  8vo^  Edinburgh,  1835;  dissertation  iii.,  entitled 
uu^aji  upon  the  Law  of  Legitimation  per  Subsequens 
imonium,  the  Nature  of  our  Antient  Canons,  and  the 
tioa  of  the  Legitimacy  of  the  Stewarts.'  pp.  155-211. 
iiddell,  we  may  add,  states  that  the  undoubted  repre- 
live  of  the  earls  of  Menteith,  and  of  the  eldest  son 
obert  II.  by  his  second   wife,  is  the    present  Mr. 
ay  Allardyce  of  XJry,  the  head,  we  suppose,  of  the 
mmoQs  Quaker  familv :  a  singular  enoufth  destination 
s  tmest  hereditary  right  to  the  sceptre  of  Robert  Bruce. 
mee  ibr  fourteen  years  had  been  concluded  with  Eng- 
hro  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  and  as 
as  Edward  III.  lived,  the  two  countries  remained  at 
.  In  1377  however,  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
1 IL,  a  war  arose  out  of  what  appears  to  have  been  at 
1  prtvate  quarrel  between  the  English  garrison  at  Rox- 
I  and  the  earl  of  March.    Hostilities  continued,  with  a 
^ort  interruptions,  till  November,  1380,  when  a  truce 
reive  months  was  arranged,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
1  to  the  summer  of  1383.    In  1384  however,  the  war 
'■  oat  again  with  more  violence  than  ever,  the  Scots 
now  assisted  by  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries,  who 
u  in  May,  1385,  under  the  command  of  Jean  de 
le,  admiral  of  France.    In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
the  young  English  king  led  his  army  in  person  into 
Mth,  laying  waste  the  country  and  burning  every  town 
illagehecame  to  in  his  progress  [Richard  II.],  a  force 
lots  and  French,  entering  England  by  the  western 
les,  ravaged  Cumberland  and  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  but 
■r  when   the  enemy  returned  southwards,  without 
K        eted  an  entry  into  that  town.     Soon  after  this, 
?Ann;h,  who  had   found  the   Scots   aifd  everything 
itland  verv  little  to  their  mind,  and  had  also  made 
trirss  cordially  disliked  by  the  people  they  came  to 
or  more  truly  to  make  use  of  for  their  own  purposes, 
led  home,  though  not  till  they  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
se  of  their  maintenance,  and  had  been  forced  to  leave 
leader  Vienne  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
siigagement— a  conclusion  of  the  business  which  has 
I  much  obloquy  upon  the  Scots  horn  those  who  have 
idered  the  real  object  of  the  French  in  this  expe- 
which  was  certainly  much  more  to  annoy  the  Eng- 
n  to  benefit  the  Scots.    A  truce  for  another  year 
the  departure  of  the  foreigners ;  but  the  fighting 
ed  in  1387.    That  year  the  town  of  Carlingford  in 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  a  force  under  the 
od  of  William  Douglas,  recently  created  Lord  Niths- 
married  to  one  of  the  king's  daughters;  and  in 
MJ«  ftmous  battle  of  Otterbourne,  or  Chevy  Chace, 
d  from  the  Percies,  though  at  the  expense  of  his 
by  the  earl  of  Douglas.    [Richard  II.]    By  this 
■vwever  the  reins  of  government  had  nearly  dropped 
ttw  hands  of  king  Robert.     Froissart  tells  us  that, 
nnfttted  by  his  years  and  broken  health  fbr  going  out 
me  to  war,  he  was  no  longer  consulted  in  public 
hy  the  nobles,  by  whom  and  also  by  the  nation  in 
the  king's  second  surviving  son,  Robert,  earl  of  Fife 
v^rds  dnke  of  Albany),  was  now  looked  upon  as  the 
r  of  the  countr}'.    In  1389  indeed,  the  earl  of  Fife 
I         y  recognised  as  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  an 
vf  the  estates  held  at  Edinburgh.    After  this  the 
ears  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  on  his  ances- 
til  Ayrshire,  where  indeed  he  had  been  much  in 
of  secluding  himself  for  some  years  previous.    It 
y  now,  in  his  old  age,  that  his  originally  en- 
■sonal  appearance  was  deformed  by  the  breaking 
inflammation  in  his  eyelids,  from  which  he  de- 
lOpular  designation  of  Blear-eye,  The  fable  about 
C  No.  1236. 


his  birth  makes  him  to  have  been  Wounded  in  one  of  bia 
eyes  by  the  surgeon  who  cut  him  from  his  mother's  side. 

The  war  with  England  was  prosecuted  by  the  regent  (bir 
some  months  with  considemble  vigour;  but  before  any 
action  of  imnortanoe  had  taken  place,  hostilities  were  ter- 
minated for  the  present,  in  June,  1389,  by  a  truce  concluded 
between  France  and  England  for  three  years,  in  which  the 
allies  of  both  powers  were  comprehended.  The  country  was 
therefore  at  peace  when  Robert  II.  died,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  his  castle  of  Dundonald  in  Kyle,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1390. 

Besides  his  six  sons  and  ten  daughters  by  his  two  wives^ 
this  first  of  the  royal  Stewarts  had  a  numerous  illegitimate 
progeny  by  various  other  women.  His  six  lawfully  batten 
daughters  married  into  the  families  of  the  earl  of  Marcb» 
Lyon  of  Glamis  (now  earls  of  Strathmore),  Hay  of  Errol 
(now  earls  of  Errol  and  earls  of  Kinnoul).  Macdonald  of  tbo 
Isles,  Douglas  of  Nilhsdale,  Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  the  eail 
of  Douglas,  Keith  earl  Marischal,  Logan,  and  Swintoo* 
From  six  of  his  illegitimate  sons  the  Stuarts  of  Bute,  Cair- 
ney,  and  other  families  of  that  name  deduce  their  desoent. 
Robert  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Robert  III. 

ROBERT  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
II.,  relinquished  his  original  name  of  John  on  succeeding 
to  the  crown,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  a  popular  superstition 
of  his  countrymen  which  regarded  that  name  as  unlucky 
or  ominous.  But  if  so,  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  heir 
apparent  should  have  ever  been  so  christened.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  preceding  reign  by  the  title  of  the 
earl  of  Carriok,  a  dienity  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  King  David  II.  Before  acquiring  that  dignity  ho 
appears  to  have  been  designated  the  lord  of  Kyle.  He  was 
probably  bom  before  the  year  1340,  so  that  he  was  past  fifty 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1390.  It  is  known  that  he  had  been  married  at  least  since 
the  year  1357,  to  Annabella  Drummond,  a  daughter  of  $ir 
John  Drummond  of  Stobhall.  He  had  been  lamed  in  his 
youth  by  a  kick  from  a  horse ;  and  this  accident,  combined 
with  his  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  of  which  perhaps  it  was 
in  part  the  cause,  made  him  be  regarded,  both  before  he 
became  king  and  afterwards,  with  feelings  of  something 
very  like  contempt  by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen. 

The  coronation  of  Robert  IIL  took  place  at  Scone  on  the 
14lh  of  August,  1390«  No  events  of  any  note  mark  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  reign,  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  king's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Fife  (who  was  in  1398 
created  Duke  of  Albany),  continued  to  retain  the  manage* 
ment  of  public  affairs,  and  even,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  title  of  governor  or  regent.  [Robbrt  II.]  The  truce 
which  had  been  made  with  England  in  1389,  was  kept  up 
by  various  continuations  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  Richard  II.  But  war  broke  out  again  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399  ;  France,  as  usual,  exciting 
the  Scots  to  harass  England  by  predatory  expeditions  across 
the  borders,  which  could  only  end  in  drawing  down  signal 
vengeance  upon  themselves.  In  August  of  the  following 
year,  accordingly,  Henry  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  advanced  as  fkr  as  Edinburgh,  which 
was  however  successfully  defended  by  the  king's  eldest  son, 
the  duke  of  Rothsay ;  and  Henry  returned  home  after 
having  received  the  submission  of  various  towns  and  vil- 
lages through  which  he  passed,  but  without  having  given 
the  country  cause  to  remember  his  visit  further  than  by 
this  mere  demonstration  of  his  power.  In  the  following 
year  however  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur)  made  a  more  destruc- 
tive inroad  as  far  as  to  Preston  in  East  Lothian.  On  this 
occasion  Percy  was  joined  by  the  Scottish  Earl  of  March, 
who  had  recently  thrown  up  his  allegiance  and  gone  over  to 
the  English  king,  in  a  fury  of  revenge  provoked  by  the  ill 
usage  he  held  himself  to  have  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  who,  after  having  been  affianced  to  his  daughter, 
had  actually  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
The  following  year,  1402,  is  memorable  for  the  tragical 
catastrophe  of  Rothsay,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle 
Albany,  the  friend  of  March,  was,  on  the  pretence  of 
restraining  or  punishing  his  dissoluteness,  seized  under 
an  order  professmg  to  he  signed  by  his  father,  and  confined 
first  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  then  in  that  of  Falk* 
land,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  left  to  perish  of 
famine.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  he 
thus  fell  a  victim,  in  all  probability,  to  the  dark  ambitioii 
of  his  kinsman.  A  few  weeks  after  the  prince's  death,  a 
pardon  or  remission  in  very  ample  terms  for  any  oonoero 
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be  night  have  had  in  this  aflkir  wai  ffranted  by  the  king 
to  Albany ;  and  has  been  published  by  Ldrd  Hailes  in  chap- 
ter ri  of  his  *  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Sootland/  Edin- 
burgh, 1772.  In  this  remarkable  paper  it  is  stated  that 
Albany  admitted  the  capture  and  arrest  of  the  prtnce»  but 
justiied  what  he  had  done  by  reasons  which  the  king 
did  not  then  hold  it  expedient  to  publish  to  the  worhL 
No  express  denial  of  the  &ct  of  the  murder  is  ventured 
upon ;  it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prinoe  departed  this  life 
in  his  prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  provl<lence,  and 
not  otherwise — '  ubi  ab  hac  luce,  dtvina  providentia,  ct 
non  alitor,  migrasse  dignoscitur.*  '  The  rcNidcr,*  observes 
Hailes, '  will  determine  as  to  the  import  of  this  phrase.  If 
by  it  a  natural  death  was  intended,  the  circumlocution  seems 
strange  and  affected.*  It  outfht  to  be  added  that  Archibald, 
the  young  earl  of  EKiuglss,  the  brother-in-law  of  Rothsay, 
who  had  acted  throughout  the  affair  along  with  Albany, 
was  equally  charged  by  the  voice  of  common  fame  with  the 
murder,  and  was  included  in  tho  same  acquittal  or  in- 
demnity. It  is  conjectured  that  Rothstay  had  made  tho 
proud  baron  his  enemy  by  his  infidelity  to  or  neglect  of  his 
sister. 

This  same  year,  ou  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Scoti,  com- 
manded by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  woro  defeated  with 
great  loss,  at  West  Nisbut  m  theMerso,  by  the  English  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  aud  the  renegade 
Barl  of  March ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September  following  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  received  a  still  more  nisastrousdiitoomftture 
Arom  tlie  Lord  Henry  Percy  at  Homilion  HiU  in  Northum- 
berland. When  immediately  after  this  the  Percies  rose  in 
rebellion,  the  Duke  of  Albany  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
uumerous  force  and  set  out  for  the  south  with  the  design 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  of 
tho  English  king;  but  the  news  of  Henry's  victory  at 
Shrewsbury  turiMd  him  back  before  he  had  ^ot  scruss 
ilie  border.  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years 
several  attempts  were  made  to  arrange  a  peace,  or  lung 
truoe.  between  the  two  countries,  but  without  success. 
Hostilities  however  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  sus- 
pended by  these  negociations,  when  King  Robert,  now 
awakened  to  a  strong  iuspicion  of  the  designt»  of  his  brother 
Albany,  resolved  to  send  bis  only  surviving  son  James, 
styled  earl  of  Carrick,  to  France  for  safety ;  and  the  prince, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  on  the  30th  of  March,  140ft, 
captured  at  sea  by  an  English  vessel  on  his  way  to  that 
country.  [Jambs  I.]  His  detention  by  King  Henry  is 
believed  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  his  father,  who  expired 
at  the  castle  of  Rothsay  in  Bute,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1406. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James  I. 

ROBERT,  King  of  Naples.    [Sicilibs.  Two.] 

ROBERT  GU18CARD.    [Naplbs.] 

ROBERT  OF  OIX)UCESTER  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  monk  in  the  abbey  there,  but  of  his  personal  history 
nothing  whatever  is  certainly  known.  It  may  however  be 
collected,  from  a  passage  in  his  wurk,  that  he  Mas  living  at 
Mm*  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  he  seems  to  have 
lived  not  very  long  after  that  event,  as  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish affairs  which  he  has  left  us  ends  befure  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Tliis  history  is  the  only  writing  that  is  attributed  to  him. 
and  is,  in  more  points  of  view  than  one,  among  tlie  most 
curious  and  valuable  writing  of  the  middle  period  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  history  of  English  affairs 
from  Uie  beginning,  includmg  the  pictures  of  Geoffiey  of 
Monmouth,  and  ending  with  tlie  death  of  Sir  Henry  of 
Alniauie,  valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  facts  which 
it  contains,  wliet her  neculiar  to  itselfor  correlative  with  the  ' 
»tatementsof  other  chroniclers;  and  abounding  throughout 
with  anecdotes  or  minor  historical  circumstances  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  sometimes  of  an  interesting  if  not  useful 
nature. 

It  is  in  the  vcrnocular  language  of  tho  time;  that  is, 
in  the  language  in  which  we  And  I  lie  Anglo-Saxon  passing 
into  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe,  this  work 
and  the  similar  work  of  Robert  of  Bonne  bein^  the  best 
specimens  which  remain  of  the  language.  It  is  in  verse, 
and  may  stand  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the 
time.    It  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  lines. 

The  work  was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  by 
the  number  of  manuscripts  that  still  exist  of  it.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal are  the  Bodleian,  tho  Cottonian.  and  the  Harlo.an.  \ 
There  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  Herald's  College.  There  are  | 
alight  variations  in  the  text  of  each,  and  that  at  tho  Herald's  i 


College  appears  to  have  had  the  language  modernised 
early  oopyut    Little  regard  was  paid  to  Robert  by 
sons  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  collected  and 
the  manuseripts  of  the  best  English  chronidenk 
Camden,  in  his  *  Britannia,'  and  still  more  frequent! 
*  Remains,*  has  citations  fhim  him.     Weever,  in  1 
tient  Funeral  Monuments,*  has  many  quotations  fro 
and  Selden  quotes  him  on  several  occasions.    The  • 
given  at  large  to  the  publie  in  1724,  by  Heame.  in 
tavo  volumes,  of  which  there  was  a  reprint  in  1810. 
ROBERT  (GROSSETESTB).  bishop  of  Linroli 
eminent  scholar  and  prelate  in  the  esrly  years  of 
of  Henry  III.    The  exact  time  and  the  place  of 
and  the  family  from  which  he  sprung,  are  alike  \%m 
obscurity  of  those  remote  times;  but  it  may  be  ra 
from  the  dates  ascertained  of  other  events  in  his  lift, 
was  born  about  the  year  1 1 75.    He  studied  at  Ox^i 
like  most  of  the  very  eminent  of  the  English  theolo 
that  period,  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris.   He  there 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  langv 
both  of  which  he  attained  the  mastery,  and  distingutsi 
lelf  by  his  attainments  in  tho  whole  course  of  study  pi 
to  the  students  in  that  learned  university.     He  re 
England  skilled  not  only  in  the  fi\*e  languages, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  skilled  alsu 
and  philosophy,  divinity  and  the  Scriptures,  and  po 
also  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  ecclesiastical  law.  1 
no  exsggeration  in  this,  for  many  of  his  writin(;s  I 
scended  to  our  time,  which  prove  the  statement,  to 
derable  extent  at  least    We  may  refer  particularly 
numerous  treatises  in  natural  philosophy,  which  ii 
be  expected  of  us  to  describe  individually,  as  the  titl 
little  more  respecting  them,  fill  four  quarto  pagei 
Pe^ge*s  Utd  of  him  (4to.,  1793,  p.  278-283). 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  settled  at 
where  he  delivered  lectures.    Tliere  is  extant  a  1 
Giraldus  Cambreiuis  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
mending  Grossateste  to  his  notice,  but  the  bUhop 
soon  after,  that  little  advantage  can  have  arisen 
He  found  however  a  very  efficient  patron  in  another 
namely,  Hugh  de  Wells,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  a 
mark  of  his  ftivour,  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Cliftoi 
church  of  Linooln.   He  had  also  several  archdeaoonri 
Chester,  Northampton,  and  Leicester,  and  in  1235 
cceded  his  patron  in  the  bi^hoprieof  Lincoln,  then  a 
of  immense  extent.  This  dignity  he  held  for  eightcet 
dying  in  1253. 

Bishop  Grosseteste  made  the  power  which  his  a 
lodged  Slid  extraordinary  ottainments  gave  him,  sub 
to  the  accomplishment  of  important  public  objects, 
a  great  reformer  of  his  diocese,  a  vigilant  su  perm  tec 
his  clergy,  a  maintainor  of  order  among  them  ant 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  If  one  of  the  great  earls  oc 
offended,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  at  once  thai 
possessed  tororrcct  the  ahuf»e,  of  which  an  instance  is 
in  his  calling  the  earl  of  Warren  to  account  for  irreg 
ligious  solemnizations.  He  stood  up  sgsinst  the  km 
he  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  tlieclcrg>,  who 
in  those  times  the  strongest  part  of  the  opposition  to 
of  kings,  who,  if  there  hacl  been  no  clergy,  woul 
been  almost  absolute ;  and  he  opposed  with  equal  i 
and  success  the  pope,  when  he  would  support  antient 
or  introduce  new  to  the  injury  of  the  English  d 
people.  In  short  he  can  hardly  be  regardevi  in  an 
light  than  one  of  the  great  benefactors  to  the  English 
and  nation  in  the  discharge  of  his  political  duties  as  a 
and  he  was  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age  by  the  lecture 
he  delivered  and  the  books  which  he  wrote. 

His  attainments  in  natural  science  gained  for  I 
reputation  of  being  a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  ant 
fables  gathered  about  his  name. 

Many  of  his  writings  ha%-e  been  printed,  and  m 
main  in  manuscript,  and  are  found  in  most  of  th 
libraries  of  Europe.  An  ample  list  of  the.<e  is  givei 
Pegge*s  work  before  referred  to ;  in  which  work 
found  critical  inquiries  into  all  the  parlirolam  of 
snd  a  trreat  mass  of  curious  information  respecting  1 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  in  the  fiist  halt 
thirtcenlli  rcnturv. 

ROBERT.  LEOPOLD,  a  modern  French  ar!i<l  < 
and  descrve<l  celeb r it Vt  was  born  at  Ch an x-le- Fundi 
canton  of  Ncuch:Uel,  in  1797.  His  father  inlei 
bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  which  was  that  of  a 
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maker,  but  yieldini;  to  the  boy*i  decided  inclination  for  the 
in<4.  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  engraving  under  Girardet, 
ta  arliit  knuwii  by  his  print  of  the  Transfiguration,  after 
lUphoeL  .H  iM  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1 8 1 2  he  obtained 
the  second  grand  prize  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  after 
vbich  he  began  to  study  painting  in  the  school  of  David. 
He  iboii  proceeded  to  Italy,  and,  renouncing  en^^raving  alto- 
l^her.  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  pencil,  leading  a  life 
af  Mlitude  and  privation,  without  either  patrons  or  friends. 
But  thoagb  bis  enthusiasm  for  his  art  was  great  it  was 
marked  rather  by  severe  appliaition  than  by  that  prompti- 
lude  which  a  generally  supposed  to  characterise  |>:cnius. 
Though-  he  did  much,  he  executed  few  productions,  being 
Mt  only  remarkably  slow  with  his  pencil,  but  in  the  habit 
lif  destroying  or  laying  aside  picture  after  picture  until  he 
eould  aatisfy  himself  with  the  subject  that  he  had  com- 
OKiiced.  He  is  said  to  have  thus  spent  between  three  and  four 
years  on  n  ain^^le  picture ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  *  Refap- 
eiii'whieh  excited  so  much  admiration  when  first  exhibited 
It  Paris  in  1831.  In  that  piece,  in  the  *  Neapolitan  Im- 
Movisatore,'  the  '  Madonna  dell'  Arco,'  and  similar  subjects, 
MMieoeeded  indelineatina;  Italian  life  and  character  in  the 
lappieet  manner,  with  perfect  fidelity,  but  also  with  a  touch- 
ing reAnement  and  grace,  at  the  same  time  without  any  of 
tkak  affeclation  which  the  French  schools  are  apt  to  mistake 
toK  leftnttment.  His  last  work  was  his '  Venetian  Fisher- 
BMO,'  a  picture  that  has  served  to  raise  his  name  as  that  of 
the  greatest  artbt  of  his  age  in  the  peculiar  walk  which  he 
kid  eboien.  The  general  admiration  which  it  excited  when 
ohibiied  at  P^ris,  was  however  mingled  with  mournful  re- 
gret at  the  fate  of  the  artist  himself;  for  he  had  previously 
pot  an  end  to  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  had  resided 
leferal  years,  and  where  he  drowned  himself,  March  20th, 
1835,  in  his  38th  vear. 

SOBERT.  HUBERT,  an  artist,  celebrated  for  his  ad- 
■nrable  architectural  compositions  and  subjects  of  that  class, 
via. bom  at  Paris,  in  1733. 

On  auitting  school,  Robert  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
Us  rtoaias.  In  1753  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  spent  twelve 
yam  in  that  city,  occupied  not  merely  in  making  drawings 
aid  fievs  of  nearly  all  the  numerous  architectural  monu- 
■eotSft  hot  studying  their  character  completely.  Thoroughly 
ioipresswi  with  the  poetry  of  such  subjects,  he  enabled 
atben  to  feel  it  likewise,  bv  the  peculiar  charm  with  which 
ha  invested  them  and  by  hut  felicitous  treatment,  so  different 
from  that  whose  chief  merit  consistfl  in  literal  exactness  and 
cold  correctness.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  by  the  Academy,  and  his  reputation  became 
established  as  a  master'^enius^  —  one  whose  productions 
Jbnned  an  epoeh  in  that  department  of  the  art  wnich  he  had 
lakcted. 

Among  his  numerous  works  are  many  chefs-d'ceuvre 
of  first-rate  excellence.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable 
Iv  the  singularity  of  the  idea  are  those  representing  the 
Maafe  Napoleon,  the  one  in  all  its  pride  and  pomp,  and 
the  othert  an  architectural  wreck,  as  it  may  perhaps  present 
itself  to  the  eye  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

Robert  was  a  true  artist,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  whose  ex- 
iitanee  seems  to  form  an  exception  from  the  common  lot  of 
awrtals ;  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  union  with  a  most 
amiable  woman,  possessing  a  source  of  constant  enjoyment 
b  his  art.  his  life  passed  m  one  uninterrupted  tenor ;  in  a 
aim,  undisturbed  even  by  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tieo.  Nor  was  he  less  happy  at  its  close,  for  he  died  almost 
Viihout  a  struggle,  and  with  pencil  in  his  hand,  April  15, 
Utfl,  at  tlie  ago  gf  seventy-six. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
■u  who  for  some  time  had  the  congregation  in  the 
4A  chapel  of  London  Wall,  and  afterwards  was  one 
«f  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  Dr.  Robertson  was 
Im  in  1721.  Ilis  mother  was  daughter  of  Pitcairn  of 
Oleghan.  In  1743  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
flbdmair  in  East  Lothian.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
fmacber.  and  also  as  one  of  the  must  powerful  speakers 
wd  most  eniinent  leaders  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
te  Church  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
IBmiits,  he  applied  himself  to  historical  studies,  and  in 
1759  poblished  his  *  History  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns 
«f  Mary  and  of  King  James  VL  till  his  acce:ision  to  the 
Cfown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scottish  History 
Mciicos  to  tJiat  periMl,  and  an  Appendix  containing  original 
nipen^'  i  vols.  4to.,  1 75'J.   The  work  was  very  well  received, 


and  went  througli  numerous  editions  m  the  author's  lifts- 


historiographer  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  6f 
200/.    In  1769  he  published  his  'History  of  Charles  V.,'  in 
3  vols.  4to.,  a  work  which  raised  his  reputation  still  higher 
and  which,  ft-om  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  very  popular ;  it  was  immediately  translated  intd 
several  languages.    The  introductory  part  consists  of  ait 
able  sketch  of  the  political  and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  a  most  important  period 
which  forms  the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and 
the  history  of  modern  European  society  and  politics.     Thii 
part  of  the  ^^ork  has  been  deservedly  admired  for  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  views,  for  clearness  of  exposition,  and 
graphic  power ;  but  the  narrative  of  the  reign  and  age  of 
Charles  is  his  master-piece.     For  his  'History  of  America,' 
2  vol8.4to.,  1777,  Robertson  obtained,  through  several  friends, 
much  valuable  information  from  the  Spanish  and  other  ar- 
chives. In  1785  he  published  some  valuable  'Additions  and 
Corrections  to  the  former  Editions  of  the  History  of  Seotland.' 
In  one  of  these  additions,  after  saying  that  the  licefitioas  eon- 
duct  of  the  clergy  previous  to  the'  Reformation,  a  conduct  so 
much  in  opposition  to  their  vows  of  celibacy  and  their  as- 
sumption of  superior  holiness,  was  perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  taught,  he  justly  obserres  that  when  the  Reformation 
had  gained  the  ascendency  in  various  states,  '  the  fbrm  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  introduced  in  those  states  was 
modelled  in  some  measure  upon  that  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, as  it  had  already  happened  on  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire.    Thus  the  episcopal 
form  was  retained  in  England,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweoen 
and  Denmark,  and  in  sotne  parts  of  Germany,  as  most  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  monarchy ;  whilst  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands  the  principle  of  equality  was  established, 
as  being  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  a  republic' 

His  celebrity  as  an  author,  and  the  powers  which  he  dis- 
played as  a  party  chief  in  the  church,  where  his  influence 
was  unbounded,  gave  rise  to  a  proposition  from  the  court, 
at  the  end  of  George  II.*s  reign,  having  fbr  its  object  his 

Promotion  to  the  dignities  of  the  English  church.    Ttiis  (says 
is  biographer,  Dugald  Stewart)  met  with  such  a  repulse  as 
effectually  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  attempt. 

In  1791  Dr.  Robertson  published  an  'Historical  Disoui- 
sition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  Antients  had  of 
India,  and  the  progress  of  Trade  with  that  country  previous 
to  the  Discovery  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.'  This  agreeable 
and  well  written  essay  is  now  nearly  superseded  by  more 
reoent  works. 

Dr.  Robertson  died  at  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
June,  1793.  He  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  best  British 
historical  writers.  His  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  his  lan- 
guage correct,  his  opinions  enlightened  and  sober,  his  in- 
vestigation most  diligent,  and  his  expressions  temperate. 
Hume,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  their  opinions,  greatly  extolled  Robertson's 
'History  of  Scotland,'  aind  Gibbon  has  borne  ample  testi- 
mony both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style. 

The  works  of  Robertson  have  been  lately  published  to- 
gether in  French, '  GBuvres  completes  de  W.  Robertson, 
pr6c6d^es  d'une  Notice  par  J..  A.  C.  Buchot,'  t  vols,  large 
8vo.,  Paris,  1837. 

ROBERVAL,  a  French  mathematician,  whose  proper 
name  was  GILES  PERSONIER.  He  was  born  in  1602, 
at  a  place  called  Roberval  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
having  completed  an  extensive  course  of  study,  he  came,  in 
1627,  to  Paris,  where  he  connected  himself  with  Pdre  Mer- 
senne  and  other  learned  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  his 
talents  soon  acquired  for  him  considerable  reputation.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of 
(Nervals,  which  had  been  founded  by  Ramus  at  Paris, 
and,  together  with  this  appointment,  he  was  allowed  to 
hold,  after  the  death  of  Morin,  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
the  coUese  of  France. 

The  Method  of  Indivisibles,  which  forms  a  link  between 
the  antient  geometry  and  the  ffuxionary  or  differential  cal- 
culus, had  been  (1635)  made  public  in  Italy  by  Cavalleri, 
who  is  always  considered  as  its  inventor.  In  a  letter  to 
Torricelli  however  (1644),  Roberval  states  that  he  himself 
had  long  before  that  time  discovered  a  similar  method  of 
investigating  propositions ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  kept  lua 
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pfocMMt  to  bimsolf,  in  ordtr  that  h%  might  have  a  8tip«ri- 
ority  over  hit  riv-nU  in  solving  such  problems  as  were  pro- 

Cied  to  them.  T^o  statement  may  be  correct,  but  if  so,  it 
ppened  that  the  French  mathematician,  by  his  reserve, 
like  many  others  in  similar  cireumstances,  lost  the  honour 
whieh  he  might  have  obtained ;  a  just  punishment,  observes 
llontuela,  for  those  who,  from  such  unworthv  motives,  make 
a  mvstery  of  their  discoveries.  At  the  end  of  the  treatise 
of  Roberval  on  this  subject,  there  is  explained  a  method  of 
inding  the  areas  of  spaces  comprehended  between  curve- 
lines  of  indefinite  length,  and  it  may  be  that  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  is  due  to  him,  though  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  the  investigation  of  such  areas  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land by  James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barrow  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Roberval*s  work.  Curves  with  inflniie  branches, 
and  which  admit  of  an  expression  for  the  area  between  them, 
were  called  Robervallian  lines  by  Torricelli. 

Roberval  discovered  an  ingenious  method  of  determining 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  anv  point  of  a  curve- line  by 
the  rule  for  the  composition  of  forces  or  motions ;  but  he 
applied  it  only  to  the  oouic  sections  in  which  the  component 
forces  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions  of  lines  drawn 
from  the  point  in  the  curve  to  the  foci.  It  appears  that 
Torricelli  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  method* 
which  he  asserts  that  he  had  made  in  U44,  but  Roberval 
states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Italian  philosopher,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  it  in  1636,  and  that  in  1640  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  Format, 

As  early  as  the  year  1616,  P.  Mersenne  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  cycloid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  attempts 
to  And  it H  area,  he  prooosed^he  subject  to  Roberval  in  16'J8 ; 
the  latter,  not  sucoeeoing  immediately,  abandoned  the  re- 
search, and  apparently  thought  nothing  of  it  during  about 
ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  question  beinu  i*e- 
vivel,  he  resumed  the  inquirvwith  the  advantage  of  greater 
experience,  and  fortunately  diacovered  a  method  by  which 
the  area  might  be  determined.  Dencartes  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  Rmrval  and  Format  to  determme  the  position  of 
a  tangent  to  the  cycloid,  and  the  latter  soon  resolved  the 
prot>lem,  but  the  former  appears  to  have  failed,  or  to  have 
suei*eeded  with  difliculty,  and  only  after  many  trials.  He 
aubsequently  however  discovered  the  rules  for  finding  the 
volumes  of  the  soUds  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid 
alK>ut  its  base  and  about  its  axis. 

In  1646,  Descartes.  Roberval,  and  Huyghens  attempted 
at  the  same  time  to  investigate  the  duration  of  the  oscilla- 
tions made  by  planes  and  solids  moving  about  an  axis ;  and 
here  Roberval  appeara  to  have  been  more  successful  than 
his  eompetitors,  though  the  state  of  science  was  not  then 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  any  of  them  to  attain  a  solu- 
tion whicn  should  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  vibrating 
body. 

None  of  Robervars  works  were  printed  durine  his  life, 
except  a  treatise  on  Statics,  which  was  inserted  by  Mersenne 
in  his  '  Harmonie  Universelle.*  The  others  were  published 
by  his  friend  the  Abb4  Galois,  in  1693,  among  the  mathe- 
matical and  ph^aical  worka  in  the  old  '  M^rooires  *  of  the 
Aeademy  of  Sciencea.  These  relate  chietly  to  the  subjects 
above  mentioned,  and  include  a  treatise  on  the  *  Recognition 
and  ConatniGtion  of  Bquations,*  a  work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  ii  formed  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Format,  and  ia  mtpressed  in  the  language  and  notation  of 
Vieta.  Among  them  also  is  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of 
balance  (a  aort  of  steelyard)  which  Roben'al  had  invented, 
and  wtiich  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  finding  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Roberval,  unfortunately  for  his  ftime,  appears  among  the 
opponents  of  Descartes  in  matters  relating  to  algebra :  he 
is  said  to  have  made  some  objections  to  the  theorems  of  his 
countryman  in  the  construction  of  equations  and  concerning 
tlie  nature  of  the  roots;  but  the  objections  are  without 
foundation,  and  serve  only  to  expose  his  own  jealousy  and 
obstinacy. 

To  Roberval  is  ascribed  the  reply,  '  Qu^est  ce  que  cela 
prouve  ?*  wlien,  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of 
a  tragetly,  some  one  asked  wnat  impression  it  had  made  on 
him.  The  story  is  perhaps  untrue,  but  such  a  circum- 
stance is  not  improbable,  sinee,  in  those  days,  science  was 
profoundly  studied,  and  the  mathematieians  were  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  pursuits,  that  they  had  little  time 
to  spare  foi  other  subjects.  It  is  said  that  Robenal  could 
never  express  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
certainly  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  antient  methods 


of  investigation  can  with  difiienUy  follow  him  in  hk 
demonstrations. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  ! 
when  the  latter  was  formed  (1666),  and  he  died  in 
167S. 

ROBES,  MASTER  OF  THE,  an  officer  of  th 
hold  who  has  the  ordering  of  the  king*«  robes.  B^ 
51  Henry  III.,  the  *  Garaein  de  la  Garderobe  de  i 
warden  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  was  to  make  aeeomi 
in  the  Exchequer,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  I 
queen,  the  designation  of  the  office  is  changed  to  t 
mistress  of  the  robes.  The  office  has  always  beei 
great  dignity.  High  privileges  were  conferred  up 
King  Henry  VI.,  and  others  by  King  James  I.,  whc 
the  office  of  roaster  of  the  robes  into  a  corporation. 

ROBESPIERRE,  FRANgOlS  MAXIMIUI 
SEPH  ISIDORE,  was  bom  at  Arras  in  1769.  Ht 
a  provincial  advocate  of  no  reputation,  quitted 
during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  who  were  not  loi 
wards  left  in  a  desolate  condition  by  the  death 
mother.  Francis  Maximilien  was  the  eldest,  a 
gusttn  Bon  Joseph  the  second  son:  the  third  chii 
daughter.  Augusiin  imitated  his  brother,  and  i 
with  him ;  the  daughter  lived  in  quiet  respectiUMJ 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  state. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Arras, 
pierre  was  well  educated  at  Paris.  He  studied  j 
dence;  and  having  returned  to  his  native  town,  1 
his  father's  profession,  in  which  he  gained  some 
tion.  By  his  legal  talents,  and  his  situation  as  p 
of  the  academy  at  Arras,  he  obtained  an  influence,  i 
which,  on  the  summoning  of  the  States-General  i 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  tiers-i^tat.  No 
was  he  elected,  than  he  went  to  Versailles  U 
on  his  duties.  Within  the  Assembly,  for  several 
after  its  meeting,  he  was  of  little  importance ;  wit) 
doors  he  graduallv  gained  authority  by  gathering  id 
adventurers  round  him  in  the  coffee-houses,  aud  nan 
them  on  liberty  and  equality.  It  was  by  dexter  it 
dress,  and  the  eoineidence  or  adaptation  of  the  c 
which  he  expressed,  to  those  of  his  low,  diaconteu 
excited  hearers,  that  this  authority  was  raised.  He 
physical  advantages  to  assist  him :  he  was  a  shor 
niflcant-looking  man ;  his  features  small,  his  con 
pale,  his  fkoe  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox.  i 
voice  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable.  Notwitl 
these  disadvantages,  he  increased  in  popular  esiimai 
was  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  1 789,  that  be  delivered 
speech  in  the  Assembly.  From  that  time  he  dail 
aside  more  and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  resei 
he  had  hitherto  maintained :  he  clearly  saw  that  tb 
ness  and  want  of  energy  in  the  government  were  » 
that  he  might  with  safety  assert  in  the  National  Ai 
the  most  violent  democratic  opinions,  and  throw  th 
lace  into  excitement.  His  importance  in  the  A 
in  a  ffreat  measure  attributable  to  the  prominen%  |«i 
he  played  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  [Jacobins.]  TI 
already  contained  so  many  raembers,  that  the  large 
in  which  its  meetings  were  held  was  continually  flU 
it  had  corresponding  affiliated  societies  throughout  i 
vinces,  which  disseminated  ita  revolutionary  viewa  a 
iects,  and  rendered  its  power  most  formidable.  H 
Robespierre's  principal  scene  of  action ;  here  he 
every  attribute  of  monarchy,  and  denounced  those  wh 
control  the  people  as  conspirators  against  their  c 
knowing  that  the  pikemen  of  the  suburbs,  bloodthn 
ungovernable,  took  tii^  speeches  of  the  Jacobins  U 
word  of  command.  Robespierre  laid  down  this  pi 
*  that  France  must  be  revolutionised ;'  and  for  thii 
he  laboured  with  a  determination  which  his  opponen 
find  no  means  of  diminishing.  It  was  certain  i 
could  not  be  tampered  with ;  and  the  Jacobin  newi 
daily  overflowing  with  his  praises,  sumamed  hii 
Incorruptible.'  His  exclusion  from  the  Legislat 
scmbly,  to  which  he  was  rendered  ineligible  by  a 
which  he  himself  had  joined,  enabled  him  to  de^ 
whole  time  and  energies  to  the  direction  of  the 
Club.  Its  violence  had  somewhat  diminished,  but  il 
was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many  of  the  a 
officers,  who  could  carry  out  its  projects  by  their  ac 
(Thiers.)     At  this  time  he  was  named  Public  Ao 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuileriea  t« 
1792),  Robespiem  was  not  preeeM;  and  fo  tl 
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iftenrtids  li^  forsook  the  Club  and  remained  in  seclusion. 
li  was  his  custom  neither  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great 
•vert  acta  of  massacre  or  rebellion,  nor  to  appear  imme- 
diately after  their  commission ;  but  rather  to  pause  awhile, 
that  he  might  see  bv  what  means  they  might  best  be  turned 
to  the  promotion  of  his  political  objects,  and  the  increase  of 
his  own  popularity.  It  waf  with  joy  that  he  saw  the  Na- 
tknial  Assembly  suspend  the  royal  authority  and  call  upon 
the  nation  to  elect  a  convention  which  should  determine 
on  a  new  form  of  government.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Convention ;  and  on  its  opening  (Sep.  21,  1792),  seated 
himself  on  the*  montagne,'  or  higher  port  of  the  room,  oc- 
capied  by  the  most  violent,  which  was  also  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  powerful  ]>arty.  It  was  now  that  Robespierre  first 
appeared  in  the  foremost  rank,  which  comprised  the  most 
powerftil  men :  until  now,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts, 
ne  had  had  superiors  even  in  his  own  party ; — in  the  days  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  well-known  leaders  of  the 
time;  durinsr  the  continuance  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Brittot  and  P6thion;  and,  on  the  10th  of  August,  Danton. 
In  the  first  assembly  he  could  attract  notice  only  by  the 
irofessioo  of  extravagant  opinions ;  during  the  second  he 
Mcame  more  moderate,  because  his  rivals  were  innovators ; 
ind  he  maintained  peace  before  the  Jacobins,  because  his 
livals  called  for  war.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  in  the 
list  rank,  and  his  chief  aim  was  toannihilate  theGirondins, 
vbo  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eminence  he  had  at- 
tained was  insecure  as  well  as  high,  and  that  he  might  be 
trerlhrown  him^lf.  Barbaroux,  Rebecqui,  and  I^uvet 
dsred  to  accuse  him  of  seeking  to  be  dictator.  But  the  time 
hid  not  come  for  accusations  to  be  successful ;  the  tide  of  his 
popularity  had  not  turned.  He  demanded  time  to  prepare 
hif  defence,  and  absented  himself  for  eight  days  both  from 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  During  this  absence 
the  Jacobins  protested  his  innocence  and  intimidated  his 
icensers,  the  excitement  in  the  Convention  subsided,  and 
OB  his  re-appearance  he  was  triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  in  prison,  but  his  days  were 
drawini^  to  a  close.  RA)bespierre  vehemently  combated  those 
vbo  either  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  trial  or  declared  the 
hiog  inviolable :  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  beheaded 
It  once,  and  promoted  unscrupulously  the  execution  of  his 
irhole  family.  The  death  of  the  king  augmented  both  party 
ttrife  and  private  bitterness ;  each  faction  and  each  leader 
had  some  rival  to  destroy.  The  Moniagnarcls  struggled  with 
the  Girondina  for  supremacy,  gained  their  end,  and  mas- 
tiered  their  opponents.  The  kingdom  was  chiefly  go- 
verned by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  [Committee  of 
hrauc  Safety],  of  which  Rube»pierre,  Couthon^  and  St. 
Juit  became  the  triumvirate.  Tneir  schemes  for  a  moral 
legeneration  will  be  found  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time, 
and  also  an  account  of  Robespierre's  presidency  at  the  gicut 
pablie  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  Ulus 
took  place  when  his  career  was  nearly  run,  when  there  wcic 
divisions  in  the  Montagne,  where  he  had  lost  the  support  of 
many  who,  though  they  had  been  rivals,  had  been  likewise 

Cwerfal  allies,  when  Marat  had  been  assassinated,  when 
had  sanctioned  the  execution  of  Plihion  and  Danton 
and  Desmoulins,  when  he  had  put  a  countless  host  of  vic- 
tins  to  death,  and  raised  a  proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
In  July,  1794,  his  adversaries  became  too  strong  for  him: 
Biilaud-Varennes,  one  of  his  own  party,  jointly  with  the 
leranant  of  the  Dantouists,  who  still  were  furious  because  of 
the  execution  of  tlieir  leader,  accused  Robespierre  of  seek- 
ing hbown  aggrandizement  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  colleagues. 
In  vain  Robespierre  retired,  in  vain  he  took  forty  days  to 
prepare  his  defence,  in  vain  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
lefule  their  charges.  After  a  scene  of  frightful  excile- 
■ent,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  Couthon,  St. 
Jost,  and  Lebas  being  included  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Robespierre  was  separated  from  the  other  piisoners,  and  led 
to  the  gaol  at  the  Luxembourg.  Here  accident  gave  him  a 
chance  of  escape.  The  gaoler,  who  was  his  friend,  released 
kim ;  he  marched  against  tlte  Convention  with  a  number  of 
■oldiera  and  partisans,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might 
havtt  re-established  his  power,  if  he  had  possessed  courage, 
and  hia  allies  dexterity.  As  it  was,  he  was  again  seized, 
nd  having  blown  his  jaw  to  pieces,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  himself,  was  dragged  groaning  to  the 
gnilUMine,   amidst   the    taunts  and  acclamations  of  the 

The  eharaciera  of  few  men  liave  been  more  dcsenredly 
than  tliat  of  Robespierre.    He  was  totally  without 


any  great  quality;  he  was  cowardly,  cruel,  and  vain: 
*  one  of  the  most  intimate  compounds  of  self-esteem  ana 
circumspection  that  ever  met  in  the  same  character.'  Hit 
success,  which  was  partly  due  to  his  egotism, '  his  excessive 
caution  not  to  commit  himself,  made  him  the  safest  guide 
and  model  for  all  that  multitude  of  cautious  egotists  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  human  society.*  {Edin,  Rev»t 
vol.  Ixxii.,  p.  428.)  'He  had  another  great  source  of 
strength  in  being  the  very  apostle  and  prolocutor  of  the 
populace,  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  religion  which  Ros- 
seau  had  created,  and  which  then  enjoyed  so  immense  a 
popularity— a  religion  of  sentiment  without  belief.'  He  was 
honest  in  his  efforts  for  the  democratic  cause,  he  never 
sought  money,  and  he  well  deserved  the  name  of*  Incor- 
ruptible.' He  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  support,  and 
died  worth  fifty  francs.  The  powers  of  his  mind,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  oratory  have  been  frequently  underrated ;  he 
must  have  been  at  least  plausibly  eloquent:  he  chose  with 
adroitness  the  topics  upon  which  he  spoke;  he  was  acute, 
and  had  considerable  foresight.  But  on  the  whole,  his  low 
and  vile  qualities  so  greatly  predominated,  that  he  was  not 
only  the  terror  Of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  party,  but 
he  likewise  injured  the  democratic  cause,  for  he  was  guilty 
of  no  small  portion  of  that  violence  and  cruelty  which  ren- 
dered a  reaction  inevitable. 

(Thiers.  Hist,  French  Rev. ;  Mignet ;  Walter  Scott,  Hist  ■ 
of  Nap.<,  vol.  i. ;  Carlyle,  Hist,  French  Rev. ;  Mad.  de  Stiiel, 
Tlioughts  on  the  French  Rev, ;  Ed.  Rev,  vol.  Ixxii, ;  Biog, 
UniverselU.) 

ROBIN  HOOD.    [Hood,  Robin.] 

ROBI'NIA,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  in  com- 
memoration of  John  Robin,  a  botanist  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  This  genus  is  known  by  having  an  inferior 
perianth ;  teeth  of  calyx  5,  lanceolate,  two  upper  ones  shorter 
and  approximate;  corolla  papilionaceous;  ovary  with  from  16 
to  20  ovules;  st}le  bearded  in  front,  and  legume  subsessite 
and  many-seeded.  They  are  North  American  trees,  bearing 
nodding  racemes  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  Tlie 
genus  Kobinia  formerly  comprehended  the  plants  now  in- 
cluded under  Caragana,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  long  gibbous  legume  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves. 

The  best  known  species  of  Kobinia  is  the  R.  pseud- 
acacia^  the  Bastard  or  False  Acacia,  or  Locust-tree.  It  has 
stipular  prickles,  with  loose  pendulous  racemes  of  white 
sweet-smelling  llowers,  which,  as  well  as  the  legumes,  are 
smooth.  This  tree,  which  is  now  so  well  known,  was  first 
grown  in  Europe  by  Vcspasien  Robin,  the  son  of  the  bota- 
nist, after  whom  the  genus  was  named,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris.  It  was  named  locust-tree  by  the  mission- 
aries who  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  tree  as  that  which 
grows  in  Asia,  and  is  su])posed  to  have  produced  the  locusts 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
trees  received  in  Europe  from  North  America,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance.  It  grows  in  the  Atlantic  States 
of  North  America,  but  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  south-west, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  Western  states  and  in  Upper  aod  Lower  Canada. 

Since  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  this  tree  has  met 
with  very  different  treatment,  at  one  time  being  extolled  as 
the  most  valuable  of  trees,  at  another  time  condemned  as 
worthless.  This  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
soils  and  situations  in  which  it  has  been  accidentally  eulti- 
\'atcd.  It  has  always  been  known  in  America  as  affording 
an  exceedingly  hard  and  durable  wood;  hence  it  has  been 
recommended  to  be  cultivated  on  this  account,  but  the 
great  tendency  which  this  tree  possesses  to  branching  and 
its  seldom  attaining  a  great  size  render  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain from  it  timber  of  a  useful  kind.  In  America  it  is  used 
for  making  posts  &nd  occasionally  trees  are  found  large 
enough  to  bo  employed  in  ship-building ;  but  its  greatest 
consumption  is  for  making  trenails,  by  which  the  timbers  of 
ships  are  fastened  together,  and  for  this  purpose  large  quan- 
tities are  used  in  the  royal  dock>yard  at  Plymouth,  which 
are  imported  from  America. 

Cattle  are  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  and  on  this  account 
it  has  been  recommended  to  be  cultivated  as  forage.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  an  excellent  tree  for  planting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  as  the  roots,  bemg  very 
large  and  spreading,  would  bind  the  soil  together.  In  1823, 
Cobbctt  wrote  on  this  tree,  recommending  it  strongly  in  his 
various  nublications.  He  imported  immense  quantities  of 
the  secub  from  America  for  the  purpose  of  growing  the 
plants  for  sale.    He  stated  that  in  this  way  he  had  diitri- 
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butcd  in  Great  Britain  more  than  n  million  of  plants.  His 
praises  of  the  tree  were  extravagant  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
liaH  fuilvd  to  answer  must  of  the  promisun  that  he  held  out. 

The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  when  young,  and  forniii  heart - 
wood  at  a  very  early  age.  In  America  it  attains  a  height 
of  70  or  80  feet,  hut  in  thiR  country  it  is  seldom  seen  so 
high.  Its  tendency  to  form  bronchcs,  even  when  voung, 
prevents  its  being  used  for  hop-poles  as  recommended  by 
Cohbett. 

TIte  roots  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  like  many  of  its 
order  (I^guminossD),  contain  a  saccharine  principle,  which 
accounts  for  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  lea^-es.  In  St. 
l)omingo  the  flowers  are  used  for  making  a  distilled  liquor, 
whii'h  is  said  to  be  very  delicious.  It  folds  up  its  leaves  at 
the  approach  of  nislit. 

The  tree  grows  beat  on  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  rich  rather 
than  poor;  a  good  ganlon  soil  is  the  best  It  should  not  be 
planted  in  exposed  situations,  as,  from  the  great  brittleness 
of  its  branches,  it  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  winds.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  by  plant- 
ing large  truncheons  or  suckers,  but  pruducin;;  it  from 
seeds  is  the  best  mode.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  jear  they  may 
lie  transplanted.  The  seeds  will  not  retain  their  vitality  more 
than  two  years.  Americon  seed  should  be  always  used,  as 
it  does  not  come  to  perfection  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  otiier  species  frequently  cultivated  in  this 
country, /^  vhcosa,  Clanimv  Robinin,  and /?.  hiij/ida,ll%\r\ 
Rtjbinia,  or  Rose  Acacia.  T^  former  is  characlerijed  by  the 
sticky  secretion  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  has 
lieon  discovered  to  possess  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle ; 
the  latter,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  species  tiere 
mentioned,  has  very  large  llowers,  and  forms  a  very  orna- 
mental slirub  when  grown  on  an  espalier  rail  or  against  a 
wall. 

ROBINS,  or  ROBYNS,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  StnfTordshire,  about 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  as  it  appears  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford in  1516.  and  educated  for  the  church.     In  MS.  Digby, 
143,  are  preser\'ed  several  inedited  tracts  by  Robins,  and 
from  a  note  at  the  end  it  appears  that  he  was  of  Morton 
College.    It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of 
that  college,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  sciencca, 
and  he  soon  made  such  a  pmgrei<s,  says  Wood,  in  '  the 
pleasant  studies  of  mathematics  and  astrology,  that  he  be- 
eumo  the  ablest  person  in  his  time  for  those  studies,  not 
excepting  his  friend  Rcoorde,*  whoso  learning  was  more 
generaL     Having  taken  the  degree  of  bai'hclor  of  divinity, 
in  the  year  1531,  he  was  the  year  following  made  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  be  was  chaplain,  one  of  the  canons 
of  his  college  in  Oxford.     In  December,  1643,  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  learning. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor.     He  left  behind  him 
several  works  in  manuscript,  of  which  two, '  De  Culmina- 
tione  Stellarum  Fixarum,'  and  'De  Ortu  ot  Occasu  Siella- 
rum  Fixarum,*  ore  preserved  in  MS.  Digby,  143,  m  the 
Bodleian  Library.    According  to  Wood,  Sir  Kenehn  Digby 
also  possessed  three  other  tracts  by  Robyns,  viz. :  1,  *  Anno- 
totiones  Astrulogicn,*  lib.  3;    r2,  'Annotationes  Eduaidi 
VI.  ;*  3,  'Tractatus  do  Prognosticationc  per  Ecclip»in  ;*  and 
Wood  adds  that  these  were  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
We  suiipect  Wood  i^  here  in  error,  fur  in  the  sale  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  George,  earl  of  Bristol,  sold  bv  auction  in 
April,  16bU,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
find  an  account  of  several  manuscripts  said  formerly  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  and  among  these  (No.  49) 
is'Juhannis  Robyns  Annotationes  Astrulogicse.*    We  are 
inclined  to  think  ihat  Wood  may  have  taken  the  titles  from 
the  catalogue  of  Thomas  A  Heirs  library,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  into  the  bands  of 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  that  the  two  titlesof*  Annotationes'  do 
in  reality  belong  to  the  same  book.     We  are  not  aware  that 
any  copy  of  this  work  of  Robyns^s  is   ntiw  in  existence, 
although  there  are  some  extracts  from  it  in  MS.  Bodl.  3467, 
and  the  loss  of  it  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  regretted. 
Wood  sliuhily  refers  to  a  book  by  Robyns  under  the  title  of 
*  De  Porteiitosis  Cometis,'  but  he  savs  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  copy.     Bale  however  mentions  having  seen  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  and  this  copy  is  now  in  the 
British  MuMum.    Sherbufne,  in  the  appendix  to  bis  *Mani- 


'  lins,'  mentions  another  in  the  possesoion  of  Gale,  and  this 
i^  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,~0.  i.  II.  Wa 
find  also  that  there  is  still  another  copy  in  the  Ashmoleaa 
Museum,  MS.  No.  186.  The  preface  to  this  latter  work, 
,  which  is  partlr  plagiarised  from  Cicero,  is  printed  in  HalU 
weirs  '  Rara  Matheraatica,*  p.  48-54. 

ROBINS.  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated  nalhemaliciaB 
and  artillerist,  was  bom  at  Bath,  in  1707,  of  psrenii  wha 
were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  socb  humbb 
circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  give  their  son  the  benefits 
of  a  teamed  education.  By  the  aid  however  of  some  ore» 
sional  instruction  and  a  mind  by  nature  formed  to  compr^ 
hend  readily  the  processes  of  mathematical  inrestigslio^ 
he  early  attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  ibo  port 
sciences ;  and,  as  the  best  means  of  being  enabled  to  prow- 
cute  his  favourite  studies,  he  determined  to  establish  bimaelf 
in  London  as  a  private  teacher.  Some  spccioMm  of  hii 
skill  in  the  solution  of  problems  having  been  forvardod  to 
Dr.  Pemberton,  this  learned  mathematician  conceived  §• 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  to  encoarogo  bin  ia 
his  design ;  and  accordingly,  about  the  year  1725, Mr.  Robinl 
came  to  town,  in  the  garb  and  profeuing  tho  doctrinea  of  • 
Quaker.  The  former,  after  a  time,  be  excbangod  Ibr  tb« 
ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  apparently  in  tbo  intervals  of 
leisure  which  his  employment  as  a  ttacber  affbrded,  Mr. 
Robins  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tbe  modem  Ion* 
guages,  and  diligently  cultivated  the  higher  departments  of 
science  by  readin;;  the  works  of  the  antient  and  the  best 
modem  geometers ;  these  he  appears  to  have  mastered  witb- 
out  difficulty,  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  himself  hy 
writing  a  demonstration,  which  was  inserted  in  the  '  Phdo- 
sophical  Transactions*  for  that  year,  of  the  eltventb  prop^ 
sit  ion  in  Newton's  treatise  on  quadratures. 

During  the  followini;  vear  he  published,  in  a  work  entitled 
the  *  Present  State  of  tfie  Republic  of  l^etters,*  a  refafatam 
of  John  Bernoulli's  treatise  on  the  measure  of  the  artive 
forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  n  subject  which  had  been  proposed 
as  a  prize  question  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Seieneei  ai 
Paris,  and  successfully  answered  by  Maclaorin.  The  foreiga 
mathematician  had  endeavoured  to  support  tho  hrpolbcM 
of  Leibnitz,  that  the  forces  are  proportional  lo  the  snoarci 
of  the  velocities  which  they  produce,  while  both  Maciaorii 
and  Robins  were  in  favour  of  the  original  opinion  of  Dt^ 
cartes,  that  the  forces  are  proirartional  to  tbe  velocitM 
simply. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  be<;an  to  make  thoce  ei- 
periments  for  detcrminin;^  the  resistance  of  the  air  againM 
militar)'  projectiles,  which  have  gained  for  him  so  raaeb  i^ 
putation.  He  is  said  also  to  have  directed  the  energiet  of 
his  mind  to  the  construction  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridge^ 
draining  marshes  and  making  rivers  navigable;  hut  it  docs 
not  ap|)ear  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  carrying  snefc 
works  into  execution.  The  methods  of  fortifying  places  be- 
came a  favourite  study  with  Mr.  Robins,  and,  in  company 
with  some  persons  of  diatintftion,  probably  his  pnpils.be 
made  several  ex<Tursions  lo  Flanders,  where  he  bad  oppocio- 
nities  of  examining  on  the  ground  the  worka  of  tbe  greM 
masters  in  the  art. 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cloyne,  antbor  of  fbt 
'Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge.' published  a  small  work 
called  the  'Analyst.'  in  which,  without  intendinf*  fo  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  attempte<!  to  be  shown  that 
the  principles  of  fluxions,  as  they  were  delivered  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  are  not  founded  upon  strictly  correct  reasoning,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  two  vanablc 
quantities  may  have  a  finite  or  infinite  value  wlien  tie 
quantities  are  nascent  or  evanescent ;  that  is,  as  tbe  objeeter 
supposes,  when  both  quantities  become  zero.  Theobjeerien 
is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  subiect,  for  by  the 
term  nascent  or  evanescent  is  meant,  not  that  each  qoan- 
tity  is  nothing,  but  that  both  are  infinitely  small,  or  that 
they  are  less  than  any  thing  assignable;  in  whieb  case 
one  of  them  may,  notwithstaiidin*^.  exceed  the  other 
in  magnitude  a  finite  or  even  an  infinite  number  of 
times.  The  talents  of  both  Maclaorin  and  Robins  were 
employed  in  answering  the  objection  ;  and  for  this  porpose 
the  latter  published,  in  1735.  *  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Certainty  of  Sir  1.  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  of 
Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios.'  It  is  easy  to  imai^iiie  however 
that  great  difiu'ulty  would  at  fir>t  he  felt  in  admitting  a 
princii^le  so  difl'urtMit  from  any  which  occurs  in  the  anricnt 
geometry;   and,  before  the  subject  was  set  at  rest,  Mr 
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Robios  added  to  the  first,  two  or  three  other  discourses  ex- 
planatory of  the  calculus. 

In  1738  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Newton  against  an  objec- 
tion  OD  the  subject  of  tbo  sun's  parallax  which  occurs  in 
a  note  at  the  end  of  Baxter's  *  Matho  ;*  and,  in  the  following 
yetr,  he  publi:»hed  some  remarks  ou  Euler's  treatise  of 
'ifation,*  on  Smitlfs  'Optics,'  and  on  Dr.  Jurin*s  discourse 
eoDcerning  vision. 

Mr.  Robins's  principal  work,  entitled  '  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery,'  was  pubUsbed  in  1742.  To  this  is  prefixed  an 
acfount  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern  fortification, 
and  a  history  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  a  state- 
mcDi  of  the  steps  which  bad  been  taken  towards  a  know- 
Ma^e  of  the  theory  of  gunner}-.  Having  then  determined 
the  value  of  the  explosive  force  of  fired  gunpowder  and  the 
effect  of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  on  that 
force,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  ballistic  peudulum  which 
be  had  invented,  with  the  manner  of  employing  it  in  deter- 
ninmg  the  velof^ities  of  shot  when  the  guns  are  char^^cd 
with  given  quantities  of  powder ;  and  he  treats  at  length  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air  on  shot  and  shells  during  their  flight, 
s  f abject  till  then  but  little  understood.  This  work  had  ;hc 
honour  of  being  translated  into  Grerman,  and  commented 
on  by  the  learned  Euler.  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced 
io  it  being  questioned  by  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,'  Mr.  Robins  was  induced  to  reply 
to  the  objections,  and  to  give  suveral  dissertations  on  the 
experimenis  made  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1 74G 
and  1747 ;  for  these  he  was  presented  with  the  annual  gold 
aedai.  A  number  of  experiments  in  gunner}- subsequently 
made  by  Mr.  Robins  were,  after  his  death,  published  with 
the  rest  of  bis^  mathematical  works,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
the  collection,  which  makes  two  volumes  8vo.,  came  out  in 
1761. 

Besides  the  pursuits  of  science,  Robins  appears  to  have 
beeu  occasionally  occupied  with  subjects  of  a  political  nature. 
A  convention  which  had  been  made  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  1738,  respecting  the  payment  of  certain  claims  made  by 
British  merchants  in  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  their 
•hips  and  the  destruction  of  their  property  by  the  subjects 
of  that  monarch,  not  beiiig  considered  satisfactory,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  made  it  the 
ground  of  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  Robins  wrote 
three  pamphlets  on  the  occasion.  These  gained  for  him 
Nqsiderabfe  reputation,  and  a  eommitiee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  ajipointed  to  manaeo  the  inquiry,  he  was 
chosen  its  secretary;  be  did  not  however  hold  the  post 
long,  as  a  compromise  took  place  between  the  opposing 
parties.  About  ten  years  afterwards  (1749)  Mr.  Robins 
wrote,  as  a  preface  to  the  'Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Onioers  on  their  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir 
John  Cope.*  an  a|>ology  for  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the 
Sftion  at  Presion  Pans  in  1745. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  share 
vhlch  Mr.  Robins  had  in  writing  the  account  of  Lord 
Anson's  'Voyage  round  the  World'  (1740-1744).  Tiic 
work  was  certainly  commenced  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walter,  the 
ebaplain  of  the  denturion,  who  was  in  that  ship  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  voyage;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  account  of  tne  reverend  gentleman  consisted 
chivriy  of  matters  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals  of  the 
naval  officers;  and  that  Robins,  using  the  statement  of 
courses,  bearings,  distances,  &c.  as  materials,  composed  the 
iotriKluction  and  manv  of  the  dissertations  in  the  body  of 
the  Work.  On  the  olfier  hand,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Rubins 
was  consulted  onlv  ronrcrning  the  disposition  of  the  plates, 
Slid  that  he  left  England  before  the  work  was  puhU>hed. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  clergyman  professing  to  write 
the  history  of  such  a  voyage  should  have  merely  copied  a 
ailor's  journal,  and  it  maybe  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
ireater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition  came 
from  his  pen ;  while,  with  equal  reason,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  Mr.  Robins  added  the  mtroduction  and  the  scieniiiRc 
notices.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1748,  and  four  were 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  tnat  year. 

Mr.  Robins  was  offered,  in  1749,  his  choice  between  two 
good  appoiutments ;  the  first,  to  go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the 
cummi-sioiiers  fi>r  settling  the  boundaries  of  Acadia ;  and 
the  other,  to  be  engineer  in  general  to  the  East  India  Com- 
paov.  lie  accepted  the  latter,  and  departed  in  December 
(br^ladras,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1750.  His  intentions 
vere  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and 
he  bad  actually  prepared  plans  for  the  purpose  when  lie  was 


taken  ill  wiA  a  fever.  He  recovered  from  this  attack*  but 
toon  afterwards  fell  into  a  declining  state,  and  died  on  tlie 
29th  of  July,  1751,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years. 

He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most 
accurate  mathematicians  of  his  aize :  and  the  interest  which 
be  took  in  astronomy  may  be  inferred  from  his  having 
availed  himself  of  his  interest  with  Lord  Anson  to  procure 
a  new  mural  quadrant  for  the  Royal  Ohservatory  at  Green- 
wich, and  having  taken  with  him  to  India  a  set  of  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  in  that 
country. 

Dr.  Hutton  relates  that,  in  1741,  he  was  a  competitor 
with  Mr.  Muller  for  the  post  of  professor  of  fortification  in 
the  Ro)al  Mditary  Academy  at  Woolwich;  and  that  the 
latter  succcedc<l  tliiough  some  private  interest  in  obtaining 
the  appointment. 

RO BISON,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1739,  atBoghall  in  the 
county  of  Stirling.  His  father,  who  haul  been  a  merchant  at 
Glasgow,  but  who  then  resided  on  his  estate,  intended  that 
he  should  enter  the  clerical  order,  and  accordingly  he  sent 
him,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the  university  of  that  city. 
Here  tho  youth  studied  the  classics  under  Dr,  Moore,  and 
moral  philosophy  under  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  received  instructions  in  mathematics  from  Dr 
Robert  Simson.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1756,  but 
he  declineil  the  church  as  a  profession. 

Being  thus  compelled  to  seek  an  occupation  in  some  other 
line,  he  went  to  London  in  1758,  with  a  recommendation 
from  Dr.  Simson  to  Dr.  Blair,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
who  was  then  desirous  of  obtaining  some  person  to  instruct 
the  young  duke  of  York  in  navigation,  and  to  accompany 
his  royal  highness  in  a  voyage  to  sea,  an  intention  being 
entertained  that  the  prince  should  serve  in  the  royal  navy. 
The  project  was  afterwards  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Robison 
consented  to  embark  on  board  the  Neptune  with  a  son  of 
Admiral  Knowles,  who  had  just  then  rei-eived  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  midshipman.  This  ship  was  one  of  a  fleet  des- 
tined to  co-operate  with  the  land-forces  under  General 
Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec ;  and  during  the  voyage 
Mr.  Knowles  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  heute- 
nant  on  board  the  Koyal  William*  Robison,  who  was 
then  rated  as  a  midshipman,  accompanied  him.  In  May, 
1759,  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Robi- 
son was  employed  in  sun'eying  the  river  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  opnortunity  ol 
making  observations  concerning  the  cfiects  produced  by  the 
aurora  borealis  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  is  well  known ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  Royal  William  to  England,  Mr.  Robison  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Admiral  Knowles  to  reside  «'ith 
him  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 

In  17C2,  lieutenant  Knowles  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  sloop  of  war,  Robison  accompanied  him  in  a 
voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  after  being  absent  six 
montlis  he  returned  to  England,  and  quitted  entirely  the 
naval  service.  His  great  friend  and  patron  the  admiral 
however  recommended  him  to  Lord  Anson  as  a  person  qua- 
lified to  take  charge  of  Harrison's  timekeeper,  which,  after 
the  labour  of  thirty -five  years,  was  considered  fit  to  be  used 
for  the  important  purpose  of  determining  the  longitude  of  a 
ship  at  sea,  and  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude to  try  during  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Robison,  accom- 
panied by  a  son  of  Mr.  Harrison,  sailed  to  Jamaica,  where, 
on  Januury  26,  17C3,  the  chrononieler  (whose  rate  had  been 
determined  at  Portsmouth,  No\ ember  6th,  176*2)  was  found, 
after  allowing  for  that  rate,  to  indicate  a  time  less  by  5" 
only  than  that  which  resulted  from  the  known  difference 
between  the  longitudes  of  the  two  places;  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  April  *2nd,  1763,  that  is,  after  an  absence  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-bcven  days,  the  whole  error  was  found 
to  be  but  1'  54V. 

Mr.  Robison,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
promotion  from  the  Admiralty,  set  out  for  Glasgow  in  order 
to  resume  his  studies.  Here,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Black  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  former  of  whom  was  on  the  point 
of  developing  his  theory  of  latent  heat,  and  the  latter  of 
bringing  forward  his  great  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the 
pursuit  of  the  physical  sciences. 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Black  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robison 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  for  four  years  he  gave 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow;  but  at  the  end 
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of  thKt  time  he  accepted  (1 770)  the  appointment  of  secrettry 
to  admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowtes,  who  liad  heen  invited  by 
the  empress  of  Russia  to  superintend  the  improvements 
which  that  sovereign  contemplated  making  in   hor  navy. 
Two  years  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petcrbburg,  Sir  Charles 
became  president  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  Robison 
was  made  inspector  of  the  corps  of  maritime  cadets  at  Cron- 
atadt,  with  a  liberal  salary  and   the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Russian  ser\'ice.     He  gave  no  instructions, 
but  his  duty  was  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  masters,  and  to 
class  the  cadets  in  the  order  of  their  merits;  this  he  per- 
formed for  four  yeant,  but  finding  Cronstadt  a  dreary  place 
of  residence  during  the  winter,  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which   had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Russel.     He  arrived  in  that  city 
in  June.  1774,  bringing  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  Rus> 
sian  cadets,  whose  education  he  had  undertaken  to  super- 
intend; and  in  tlie  same  year  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  mcchanio<,  optics,  electricity,  astronomy.  &c.  This  course 
he  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
except  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  appoint  a  substitute 
for  the  purpose,  improving  each  subject  from  time  to  time 
by  the  introduction  of  every  important  discover}*  which  it 
received  from  the  researches  of  his  contemporaries.     Tlie 
lectures  are  i^aid  to  have  been  distinguishe<l  by  accuracy  of 
definition  and  clearness  as  well  as  brevity  of  demonstration; 
and  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  to  have 
been  performed  with  neatness  and  precision.    But  it  has 
been  objected  to  them  that  they  were  delivered  with  a  ra- 
piiUty  of  utterance  which  made  ilditiicult  for  the  students 
to  follow  him;  that  he   supposed  his  pupils  to  possess  a 
higher  des^ree  of  preparatory  information  than  they  had  in 
general  attained,  even  when  they  had  gone  through  the 
university  course  of  study,  and  that  the  experiments  were 
too  few  in  number  to  serve  the  purpose  intended  by  them. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  second  objection  might  ha>'e 
been  obviated  by  merely  requiring,  in  the  pupils  who  were  to 
attend  the  course  of  lectures,  an  adequate  portion  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  previous  to  their  admission ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ground  of  the  complaint  lay,  parily,  in  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  communication  of  scientific 
instruction  by  general  lectures.    The  result  attained  after  a 
geometrical  investigation  on  paper  may  be  admitted  by  a 
reader  who  can  take  the  time  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  truth  of  the  several  steps  and  of  their  depeiulence  on 
each  other;  but  this  is  seldom  possible  when  the  investiga- 
tion is  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  a  lecturer,  who  must  go 
on  with  his  subject  without  waiting  for  the  slow  operations  of 
the  judgment  in  the  mind  of  his  auditor,  and  the  conse- 
quences too  often  are  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  the 
latter  carries  away  only  a  number  of  ideas  in  a  state  of  in- 
extricable confusion.     In   former  ages,  when   books  were 
scarce,  there  was  no  other  method  of  conveying  instruction 
to  a  number  of  persons  than  that  of  general  lectures ;  but  at 
pniseiit  such  lectures  can  only  be  useful  at  auxiliaries  in 
teaching  the  physical  sciences,  and  probably  the  chief  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  them  consists  in  the  oppor- 
tunities they  aflford  for  exhibiting  experiments  which  it  may 
nut  be  in  the  power  of  students  individually  to  make.    It 
seems  to  follow  that  such  exhibitions  should  not  be  omitted 
whenever  they  can  be  made  conducive  to  the  illustration 
of  the  subject. 

On  settling  in  EJinburn:h,  Mr.  Robison  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  rhilosophi(*al  Society  of  that  city.  In  1 785  he 
was  attacked  by  adisonler  which  was  attended  with  pain  and 
depression  of  spirits,  but  ho  was  only  occasionally  prevented 
from  performing  his  duties  and  following  his  literary  avoca- 
tions. In  1 79S  he  was  made  doctor  in  laws  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  the  following  year,  by  thot  of 
Glaseow;  and  in  I^^OU  he  was  elected  a  forcii^n  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1785  he 
wrote  a  paper  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  'Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh,*  on  the  de- 
termination, from  his  own  observations,  of  the  orbit  and 
motion  of  the  Gcorgium  Sidus;  and  he  afterwards  wrote 
one  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
on  the  motion  of  light  as  affected  by  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing substances  which  are  themselves  in  motion.  But  his 
most  important  works  are  the  numerous  articles  which,  in 
1793  and  the  following  years,  he  contributed  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  *  Encyclopieilia  Hritannica*  and  its  supple- 
ment: a  series  of  trcatiNCs  which  maybe  considered  as 
forming  a  complete  body  of  physical  science  for  that  time. 


Mr.  Robiion  was  prevailed  upon  to  tuperintend  lie  pa^ 
lication  of  Dr.  Blark*s  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  ihty 
came  out  in  1803,  but  that  science  bad  undergone  so  grraC 
a  change  since  the  death  of  the  learned  lecturer,  that  iIm 
work  oxcite(l  little  interest.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished a  portion,  containing  dynamics  and  astrooomy.  oC  a 
book  entitled  *  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philoaophj;*  b«| 
the  substance  of  it,  together  with  that  of  •ome  M88L 
which  had  been  intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  of  Ibt 
second  volume,  and  al«o  the  principal  articles  which  bad 
been  written  for  the  '  £ncyclopa)dia  Britannica,'  were  eol* 
lected  by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Brewster,  under  the  title  af 
'  A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  and  publiabed  ia 
1822,  with  notes,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Tliis  work  is  co«iaiderad 
bv  the  late  Professor  Play  fair  as  firmly  establiahiof  the 
character  of  Mr.  Robison  for  scientific  attainraenla. 

While  Mr.  Robison  was  on  his  journey  toRuatia  in  1771^ 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  biLhop  of  Li6ge,  wbg^ 
with  all  his  chapter,  constituted  a  lodge  of  nvemasoas;  and 
into  this  so<:iety  our  traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  It  ia 
unknown  from  what  source  he  obtained  hit  informatioa 
respecting  its  procee<lings,  but  twenty- nine  years  afterwards 
he  publibbed  a  remarkable  work  containing 'A  Hiitoryof 
the  German  lUuminati,*  whom  he  describes  as  the  agenta 
in  a  plot  formed  by  the  freemasons  to  overturn  all  the  reli* 
gions  and  governments  of  Europe.  The  work  met  with 
little  attention,  and  Robison  was  charged  with  a  degree  of 
credulity  scaicely  to  be  expected  in  a  person  to  well  ae- 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  philosophical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a  slij*ht  cold,  and  suflfered  an  illneia  of  ooly 
two  days*  duration,  Mr.  Robison  died  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1806,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  children.  lie  is  stated  to  have  been  a  person  of  pre- 
possessing countenance,  a  good  linguist,  a  draughtsinan, 
and  an  accomplibhcfl  musician ;  and  it  is  added  tliat  his  con- 
versation was  both  energetic  and  interesting. 

ROBORTELLO,  FRANCIS,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family,  September  9th,  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna 
under  the  celebrate<l  Romulo  Amaseo,  and  he  began  abuui 
1538  to  teach  the  belles-lettres  at  Lucca.  Five  yean  after- 
wards he  went  to  Pisa,  where  ho  lived  during  the  next  fire 
years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  which  was  looo 
spread  over  tlio  whole  of  Italy.  In  1549  the  senate  of 
Venice  electe<l  him  successor  to  Battb>ta  Egnazio,  professor 
of  rhetoric  there,  whose  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  public  duties.  In  1552  Robortello  was  promoted  lo 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  in  the  place  of  Lazaro  Buonamici,  who  died  in  that 
year.  Thence  he  remove<l  in  1 557  to  Bologna,  in  order  to 
undertake  a  similar  oflice  in  that  city.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed to  pronounce  here  the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Charies  V..  who  died  in  1558,  he  is  said  to 
have  forgotten  the  exordium,  and  to  have  been  incapablt 
of  proceeding,  which  brought  him  into  some  disrepcte. 
About  this  time  he  had  violent  disputes  with  Sigonius,  in 
which  Robortello  appears  to  have  been  the  aggresor,  and 
which  did  not  terminate  till  the  senate  of  Venice  employed 
their  authority  in  imposing  silence  upon  both.  RoborteOa 
died  at  Padua,  March  18lh,  1567,  in  the  fifty-first  Tear  of 
his  age,  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  defray  tbt 
expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  however  was  celebimtod  b/ 
the  University  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence. 

Robortello  seems  to  have  been  naturallv  pugnacious,  and 
he  was  continually  involving  himself  in  disputes  with  mea 
superior  to  himself.  lie  could  not  refrain  from  attaekiw 
such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Paulo  Manuzio,  Muretus*  aod 
Henry  Slc])lieiis.  He  was  however  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  learning,  and  he  published  several  books  of  ^reat 
utility.  The  following  are  his  principal  works:  1,  *Varii>- 
rum  Locorum  Annotationes  tam  in  Grtecisquam  in  Latiais 
Auctoribus,'  Venice,  1543,  8vo. ;  *  De  Histories  Facultaie,* 
kc.  Florence,  1548, 8vo.,  being  several  treatises  on  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  all  of  which  are  inserted  by  Gruter  in  bit 
'Thesaurus  Criticus.*  3, '  De  Convenientid  Supputalioois 
Livinno)  Annorum  cum  Marmoribus  Romania  quo*  lu  Capi* 
tolio  sunt ;  De  Arte  sive  Rationc  corrigendi  Veteres  Auctoret 
Disputatio.'  Padua,  1557,  folio ;  4.  *  IXs  Vita  et  Vietu  Popult 
Romani  sub  Imperatoribus  Con,  Augustis,'  Bologna,  1539, 
folio.  Besides  these  he  publislied  editions  of  Aristotle's 
•Poetics.*  the  'Tragedies'  ofyEsclnlus,  the  ' Tactics* of iB 
lian,*  and  I^nginus  '  On  the  Sublime/ 

(Weiss  in  lUograjifiie  Universelle,) 

ROBULPNA.    [FoRAMiNiFKRA,  vol  x^  p.  346.] 
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ROGCA»  in  Italian,  means  a  strone  hold  or  fortified 
flaee,  perched  upon  a  rock  or  steep  hul,  a  position  com- 
neo  to  many  provincial  towns  in  Italy.  Rocca,  properly 
speaking,  means  the  castle  or  keep,  but  it  has  also  become 
tn  appellative  for  the  town  or  village  which  generally  ad- 

Ki  It.  The  appellative  Rocca  is  roost  frequent  in  the 
pdlitan  and  Papal  states,  and  in  Piedmont.  The  most 
MUble  places  of  this  name  are  Rocca  Morflna,  in  Campa- 
lii, enee  the  capital  of  the  Aurunci :  Rucca  di  Papa,  on 
dieAllmn  Mount,  near  Rome;  Rocca  Gorga,  near  Piperno ; 
Koeea  Raia,  and  Rooca  Vail'  Oscura.  two  stations  in  the 
AbmstOk  on  the  his^h  road  from  Naples  to  Sulmona,  in  the 
Movatain  tract  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Sangro 
tfmtk  that  of  the  Pescara ;  Roccabruna,  in  the  province  of 
Caoeo  in  Piedmont ;  Roccaforte,  in  the  province  of  Mondovi ; 
Roeeabione,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  &c. 

ROOCBLLA.    [Orchil.] 

ROCHDALE,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  hundrerl 
•f  Salford,  12^  miles  north-west  of  Manchester,  and  2U2^ 
fnm  the  General  Post-office,  Tendon,  by  the  mail  road 
IhnNigh  Dunstable,  Northampton,  Market  Harbo rough. 
Lneester,  Derby,  Belper,  Matlock,  and  Buxton  to  Manches- 
l»;  in  53"*  37'  N.  lat.  and  2?  lo'  W.  long. 

Th0  pariah  of  Rochdale  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
tho  kiiMtdom.  It  extends  into  Agbrigg  wapentake,  in  the 
Waft  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  compritics  58,620  statute 
;  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  74,427,  of  which  40,340 
and  68,441  inhabitants  are  in  Lancashire.  The  Lan- 
re  part  was  formerly  divided  into  four  parts,  now  into 
tn  lovnsliipt,  as  follows : — 
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Vanaer  DiTUtoo. 

PrefeDt  DivUion. 

Pop.  1831. 

Hooorsfield  or 

Blatchinworth  and 

Hundersfeild     • 

Calderbrook 
Todmorden        and 

4,221 

Walsden     . 

6,054 

Wardleworth  . 

9,360 

Whit  worth         and 

Brandwood 

« 

Wuerdale  and  War- 

dale 

6,754 

SpoOand    '• 

Spotland,     further  ^ 

side           .         •  I 

Spotland,      nearer  f 

15,325 

side           .         .  J 

CSuOeton    • 

Castleton      • 

11.079 

Butterwoffth 

Butter  worth . 

5,648 

Yorkshire. 
Chapalry  of  Saddleworth  cum-Quick 


58,441 

15,986 
74,427 


Eoehdale  derives  its  name  from  the  Roch  (which  flows 

illo  the  Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey) ;  it  is  called  Re- 

sdBiaiii  in  the  Domesday  Survey.    In  the  time  of  Edward 

QL  some  Flemings  introduced  the  woollen  manufacture 

hMo  the  parish ;  and  two  centuries  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 

liiga  of  Blitabeth,  it  was  still  famous  for  its  woollens.    In 

lilQ       re  were  no  fewer  than  five  fulling-mills  established 

ypodden  or  Spotland  brook  in  this  parish. 

i        iown  of  Rochdale  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 

fi       iloch,  into  which,  on  the  north  bank,  two  brooks  flow, 

ilae  brook  just  above,  and  the  Spodden  or  Spotland 

■raok  |ust  below  the  town.    That  part  of  the  town  which  is 

sooth  side  of  the  Roch  is  in  the  town!»hip  of  Castle- 

•      wid  is  connected  by  three  bridges  with  the  more  ex- 

e  part  on  the  north  side  of  the  Roch,  which  extends 

townships  of  Wardleworth  and  Spotland,  and  a  small 

»uiO  the  township  of  Wuerdale  and  Wardalo.    The 

I  are  irregularly  Laid  out,  and  many  of  them  are  nar- 

mad  inconvenient.    Within  the  last  fifteen  years  how- 

treat  improvements  have  taken  place,  several  of  the 

tiave  been  widened  and  otherwise  improved,  and  a 

avw  Hidu-ket-house  completed.    The  houses  are  chiefly  of 

some  of  the  best  are  built  of  freestone  quarried  in 

>i«iahboarhood :  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted 

1  ;  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  four 

rwus  in  Castleton  township.    The  old  bridge  over  the 

m       (a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches)  has  been  widened 

SJhMB  m  Um  P«>paktkm  Rrtunis;  probftbly  indodtd  lo  ont  of  tli* 
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and  improved;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  it  is  another 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  and  just  above  it  an  iron  brirljje  for 
foot  passengers.     There  are  several  churches  and  chapels 
episcopal  and  dissenting.      Tlie  parish  church   wa»  built 
within  about  a  century  of  the  time  of  Domesday  Survey 
and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cedd  or  Si.  Chad.     It  is  partly 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  few  remains  of  Norman 
character  in  the  mterior.  The  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  ihe 
tower,  which  is  embattled  and  crowned  with  piniiacles.  are 
of  later  date.    The  windows  of  the  choir  have  rich  tracery  ; 
and  the  font  and  many  of  the  monuments  are  very  antient 
St.  Mary's  church  was  built  in  .740  as  a  cbapel-of-ease  to 
the  parish  church  ;  it  U  a  plain  brick  building.  St,  James's, 
built  in  1814,  IS  a  Gothic  stone  edifice,  with  a  square  em- 
battled tower.     There    are  other    churches  or  episcopal 
chapels  (some  of  them  erected  of  late  years)  in  the  out- 
paru  of  the  parish.    There  are  in   the  town  chapels  for 
Presbyterians.  Baptists  (two),  Methodists  (Wesleyan,  New 
and  Primitive),  Independents,  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connexion.  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics:  all  these,  ex- 
cept the  Presbyterian  chapel,  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  in 
the  present  century. 

The  manufactures  of  this  place  are  very  important ;  they 
comprehend  woollen  goods,  as  baize,  flannels,  coatings,  and 
friezes,  and  strong  calicos  and  other  goods  in  cottons ;  but 
the  woollen  fabrics  form  the  staple.  HaU  are  also  made,  and 
cotton  yarn  is  spun.  Coal  is  dug,  and  slates,  flagstones,  and 
freestone  are  abundantly  quarried  in  the  parish,  and  tliere 
are  iron-works  in  Butterworth  township.  Steam  power  is 
extensively  employed  by  the  manufacturers.  There  are 
two  weekly  markets;  on  Monday  for  manufactured  goods, 
wool,  oil,  dye-stuffs,  and  grain ;  and  on  Saturday  for  pro 
visions.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs:  on  May  14ih;  on 
Whit  Tuesday  ;  and  on  I^ovember  7th;  all  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  pedlary.  The  Rochdale  canal,  which  uniten  the 
duke  of  Bridgewaier's  canal  at  Manchester  with  the  Calder 
and  Ribble  navigation  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  passes 
near  the  town  on  the  south-east  side  of  it. 

The  town  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  baron  every  three 
weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40«.  There  are  a 
neat  town-hall,  used  also  as  a  news-room,  and  a  commodious 
gaol  called  the  New  Bailey. 

Rochdale  was  erected  into  a  parliamentar}*  borough  by 
the  Reform  Act;  and  the  boundary,  as  defined  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  coincides  with  the  boundary  laid  down  in  a 
previous  local  police  act,  and  is  a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  old  market-place  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  town.  Rochdale  returns  one  nietuber  to 
parliament :  the  number  of  voters  on  the  register  for  1834-5 
was  746;  for  1835-6.  695. 

The  borough  of  Rochdale  is  a  vicarage,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  kingdom,  at  present  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese of  Chester;  but  to  be  transferred  to  Manchester  when 
that  see  is  erected.  Its  clear  yearly  value  is  esliiiiated  at 
1 730/.,  with  a  glebe-house :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  glebe  comprehends  200  acres  of  land, 
a  part  of  it  built  upon. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  three  townships  of  Castleton, 
Wardleworth,  and  Spotland,  sixty-eight  schools  of  all  kinds 
for  daily  instruction,  with  2289  scholars ;  and  twenty  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  4036  schulars.  Some  of  the^e  schools 
are  probably  out  of  the  town  in  the  out  parts  of  the  towni>hips. 
We  have  not  included  Wuerdale  and  Wardale  township,  as 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  town  is  in  it.  Four  of  the  day- 
schools  are  endowed;  one  is  a  national  school,  the  chiUh'cn 
of  which  attend  also  on  Sunday. 

Littleborough,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  was  a  Roman 
post,  but  the  remains  of  it  have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared. 
Roman  coins,  and  part  of  a  statue  of  Victory,  of  silver,  have 
been  dug  up.  The  mound  of  an  antient  castle,  said  to  be 
of  Saxon  original,  to  which  the  township  of  Castleton  owes 
its  name,  is  mentioned  in  the  'Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales.'  In  the  chapelry  of  Saddleworth,  in  the  Yorkshire 
part  of  the  parish,  are  some  Druid ical  remains.  (Baines*s 
Hist,  qf  Lancashire ;   Birliamentary  Papers,) 

ROCHEFORT,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  capital  of  ar 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Charenie  Inf^rieure^ 
300  miles  south-west  of  Paris  bv  the  road  through  Orleans,  • 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort ;  in  45^*  56'  N.  lat.,  and  O*'  59' W. 
long. 

Rochefort.was  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  |K)wer  of  the 
English,  from  vhom  it  was  taken  by  Charles  VIL    lu 
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MpftbilitiM  IS  ft  Dftvftl  tUtion  bftving  ftttrteted  notice,  worki 
w«r«  oommenced,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  A.D.  1666 ; 
•inoe  which  time  the  immenM  works  carried  on  htve  ren- 
deied  it  one  of  the  most  important  neval  stations  of  France. 
An  espeditioD  against  Rochelbrt  was  sent  out  fiom  Eng- 
land, a.d.  1767.  but  from  cowardice  or  mismansgoment  it 
ended  in  a  disgraceful  failure. 

The  town  stands  in  a  low  marshy  district,  which  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  renders  the  town  unhealthy:  it  is  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Charente,  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea ;  the  river,  though  not  very  larg^.  affords 
sulficient  depth  of  water  at  all  times  to  float  the  largest 
veiisels.  The  town  is  regularly  fortified,  and  the  approach 
is  defended  by  forts  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  and  at  the  muuth  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  ramparts  are  planted  wiih 
trees.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  broad,  and  straight,  and 
well  lighted  with  lamps  and  reflectors ;  they  are  uatered  daily 
in  the  summer  months  by  a  forcini^puinp  fium  a  large  re- 
servoir. Some  of  the  streets  are  planted  with  poplars  and 
acacias,  and  the  principal  of  them  terminate  on  the  parade. 
The  huuses  are  well  built,  but  low,  so  as  less  to  iroikfde  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
Clisrente.  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
finest  in  the  kingdom;  it  comprehends  an  armoury, a  large 
doek  for  building,  basins  for  repairing,  and  immense  store* 
houses,  extending  more  than  i30U  Ibet,  of  every  necessary 
for  equipping  vessels,  a  cannon -foundry,  a  ropewalk  about 
19&U  feet  long,  a  victualling-office,  barracks,  a  depdt  for 
convicts,  with  a  saw-mill,  anua  mill  which  cleans  the  har- 
bour, moves  the  cylinders  for  rolling  out  aheet-metal,  and 
performs  other  work  ;  and  a  fine  naval  hospital,  including 
eighteen  wards,  besides  the  officers'  apartments,  and  con- 
taining 1240  iron  bed»teads.  In  the  part  of  the  harbour 
reserved  for  merchantmen,  ships  of  6U0  tons,  fully  laden,  can 
come  up  to  the  quays.    There  is  an  Exchange. 

The  population  of  Rochefort,  in  U3I,  was  10,332  for  the 
town,  or  14,U4U  for  tlie  whole  eominune^  in  1836  it  was 
15,441  for  the  commune.  Besides  the  business  connected 
with  the  arsenal,  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery, 
and  a  considerable  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  The  chief 
exports  are  wine,  brandy,  corn,  and  salt.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  Roehefort  has  two  churches,  three  chapels,  a 
general  hospital,  besides  that  for  the  navy,  a  foundling  hoe- 
pitnl,  a  high  school,  a  school  of  navigation  and  hydrography, 
a  school  of  naval  medicine,  schools  of  surgery  and  mathe- 
matics, schools  on  the  monitorial  system  for  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  music;  a  society  of  literature,  science,  and  art;  a 
public  library  of  1600  volumes,  a  library  of  10,000  volumes 
for  the  navy,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  theatre.  A  consistory  of  the  Reformed  (or  Calvini»tic) 
church  is  established  here ;  and  there  is  a  Protestant  Bible 
Society. 

Tho  arrondisaement  of  Rochefbrt  contained,  in  1831, 
forty-seven  communes,  and  was  divided  into  four  cantons  or 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Its  population 
at  that  time  was  48,836. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  or  ROCHBFOUCAyLT.  LA. 
'Charbntb.] 

"  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FRANQOI8,  DUC  DE  LA, 
of  a  distinguished  noble  family  of  France,  was  bom  in  1613. 
He  appeared  early  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  showed 
some  talents  and  ambition,  but  was  kept  out  of  emplovment 
and  favour  bv  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  subsequent  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  figured 
in  the  civil  war  of  La  r  ronde.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  whose  avowed  admirer 
ne  was,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  sie^e  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  the  battle  of  St.  Antoine  at  Pans.  After 
Louis  XIV.  had  Hrmly  established  the  monarchical  autho- 
rity. La  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  to  private  life.  In  this 
second  part  of  his  career  he  exhibited  private  virtues  which 
lAoned  for  the  folly  and  violence  of  his  younger  years.  He 
was  intimate  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  with  Madame 
de  S6vign6,  who  speaks  of  him,  in'  her  correspondence,  in 
terms  of  real  esteem.  He  died  in  1680,  with  calm  and 
ehristian-like  resignation.  The  Cardinal  de  Retx,  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow- part  iian,  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  always  irresolute  in  his  temper ;  a  good  soldier, 
with  no  mUitary  talent ;  a  bad  courtier,  though  ambitious  of 
figuring  and  meddling  in  intrigue ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
praises  *  his  natural  good  sense,  the  ease  and  mddness  of  his 
manners,'  and  says  that  *he  was  a  very  upright  man  in  pri- 
vate life.'    La  Rochefouetold  left  eeveral  works»  the  prin- 


cipal of  which  are,  '  M^moires  de  la  lUgeBce  d'Aniie  d*A«-> 
tnche,'  and  his  '  Maximes,*  or  *  Pens^es.  for  which  he  is  best 
known  as  an  author.  This  book  ha**  made  much  noise  in  the 
world  ;  it  has  been  abused,  criticlMid,  controverted,  and  yeC 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  in 
though  it  generalises  too  much.    La  Rochefoucauld  attri- 
butes all  the  octionti  of  men,  good  or  bad,  to  the  moving-spring 
of  self-interesL     Friend»hip  is  an  exchange  of  good  offices* 
generosity  is  the  means  of  gaining  good  opinion,  justice  it- 
self is  derived  from  the  fear  of  buffering  from  the  oppression 
of  others.    This  may  be  all  true,  but  still  there  are  actiont 
in  which  men  can  have  no  self-interest  in  view,  in  which 
they  act  from  enthusiasm,  or  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  cc 
from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  otiier  than  belf  interest; 
such  are,  for  instance,  the  self-devotedness  of  the  patriot, 
the  perseverance  of  the  upright  man  through  good  and 
evil  report,  the  sacrifice  made  by  pure  love,  and  above  all 
the  calm  resignation  of  the  Christian  martyr.    These  and 
other  similar  instances  La  Rochefoucauld  has  not  taken 
into  account,  because  probably  he  had  seen  no  speeimen 
of  them.    La  Rochefoucauld  has  accounted  for  roost  actions 
of  a  great  proportion  of  mankind,  perhaps  by  far  the  meter, 
and  for  so  doing  he  has  been  abused,  because,  as  a  Freneb 
lady  observed,  he  has  told  every  body's  secret.     He  has 
placed   him»elf,  with  regard  to  private  morality,   in  the 
same  predicament  as  Mochiavelli  with  regard  to  political 
morality.  [Machiavblli.]    J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  ew- 
tainly  not  ft-ee  from  selfishness,  has  abused  La  Rochelbii- 
cauld*s  Maxims,  and  yet  in  his  '  Emile'  he  observee  that 
'selfishness  is  the  main  spring  of  all  our  aetions,*  and  that 
'  authors,  while  they  are  for  ever  talking  of  truth,  wbidi  tbsy 
care  little  about,  think  chiefly  of  their  own  interest,  of  which 
thev  do  not  talk.'     La  Fontaine,  in  his  fitbie  (b.  L.  II) 
'  L'Hommeet  son  Image,'  has  made  an  ingenious  delbnet 
of  La  Rochefoucauld's  book. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  *  Maximes'  have  gone  through  many 
editions.  The  *(£irvresde la  Rochefoucauld,'  1818,eontain, 
besides  his  already  published  works,  several  inedited  letteis 
and  a  biographical  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  sc- 
uired  an  historical  name,  among  others,  Loui>  Alexandre 
e  la  Rochefoucauld,  Peer  of  France,  who  embrmeed  the 
popular  part  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  revolntioo, 
and  displayed  considerable  violence  in  his  sentiments,  not- 
withstanding which,  after  the  10th  of  August,  be  was  mst> 
sacred  by  the  Jacobins  as  an  aristocrat 

ROCHELLE,  LA,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
mirtment  of  Charente  Infi^rieure.  301  miles  south-west  el 
Paris  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and 
Niort ;  in  46**  8'  N.  lat.  and  l**  8'  W.  long. 

La  Rochelle  was  antiently  a  small  town  and  fort  belong- 
ing to  the  lords  of  Maul^on.  from  whom  it  was  taken  Inroae 
of  the  counts  of  Poitou.  On  the  marriage  of  Henry  IL  of 
England  with  El^onore  of  Guienne,  heireis  of  Poitoo,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  England,  horn  who«  il 
obtained  considerable  municipal  privileges.  It  was  token 
from  the  English  by  Louis  VI1I.,aj>.  1224,  was  sfiainesdsd 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  ad.  1360, but  flnollf  reco- 
vered, A.D.  1372,  by  Duguesclin.  Under  the  Frencli  lungi 
the  privileges  of  the  town  were  further  augmenFed ;  the  m* 
portance  of  the  place  increased,  and  upon  the  acquiiiiisa 
of  it  by  the  Huguenots,  a.d  1667,  it  became  a  sort  ef 
republic,  and  the  stronghold  of  their  party.  It  was  be- 
sieged in  1674,  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  but  in  vain:  the 
risen  was  commanded  by  La  None.  In  1627  it  was 
besieged  by  the  royal  forces  under  Louis  XIIL  and  his'aii- 
nister  Richelieu.  By  means  of  an  immense  barrier  of  wiles 
carried  acro&s  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  assistanee  mm 
the  sea  was  precluded,  and  the  attempt  of  the  English  le 
succour  the  townsmen  was  defeated  by  the  incapacity  ef 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  Charles  L,  whe 
commanded  the  expedition.  The  townsmen,  under  the 
mayor  Guitton,  holdout  for  thirteen  months,  but,  a^Wnn- 
dergoing  the  most  dreadful  extremities  from  famine,  wiM 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  power  of  the  HugotMC 
party  was  finally  broken.  Rochelle  was  fortified  anew  hf 
Vauban,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  still  maintained  as 
a  fortified  town. 

The  town  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  a  small  inlet  ef 
the  Atlantic  which  extends  eastward  about  two  miles  tale 
the  land,  and  terminates,  just  above  Rochelle,  in  a  soil 
marsh.  The  entrance  of  this  inlet,  which  serves  as  the 
roadsted  or  outer  harbour  of  the  town,  is  defended  hf  Ibrti; 
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Approachet  are  farther  protected  by  tbo  worki  on 
of  K6  and  the  Isle  of  Aix.  The  fortifications  on  the 
e,  though  extensive,  including  nineteen  large  has* 
d  eight  half  moons,  are  not  reputed  to  be  strong, 
he  sea  side  the  security  of  the  place  it  regarded  at 
^  There  are  seven  gates.  The  town  is  well  laid 
i  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  broad,  clean, 
1  with  well-built  houses  adorned  with  porticos,  but 
reat  elevation.  There  are  several  fountains,  which 
te  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place.  The  squares  are 
'  numerous,  but  all  of  irregular  form:  the  principal 
ice  de  la  Prefecture  and  the  Parade,  both  planted 
».  The  promenade  of  Le  Mail  commands  a  fine 
of  the  harbour  and  the  sea.  The  principal  public 
I  are  the  cathedral,  the  seminary  for  the  priesthood, 
op's  palace,  the  town-hall,  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
la  of  law,  the  Exchange,  the  post-office,  the  guard- 
'  the  departmental  guard,  the  theatre,  the  curious 
ver,  the  general  hospital  (or  hospital  of  St  Louis), 
an  hospital,  the  ofiiceof  the  prefecture^  the  mint, 
kets,  the  abattoir,  or  public  slaughter-house,  the 
,  and  the  elegant  sea-bathing  rooms  erected  in 
!*here  are  four  churches  besides  the  cathedral,  se- 
ipels,  four  nunneries,  a  Protestant  church,  a  house 
tion,  one  military  and  two  other  prisons,  and  an 
or  almshouse,  besides  the  two  mentioned  above. 
»ck  or  inner  harbour  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
I  it  is  surrounded  on  nearly  every  siae,  and  compre- 

0  basiiiS,  one  (Le  Hdvre),  adjacent  to  the  roadsted, 
>w  water,  and  bounded  by  a  range  of  fine  quays; 
id  is  closed  by  flood  gates,  by  means  of  which  the 

are  kept  Ciii^tantly  atloat;  this  basin  also  is  sur- 
by  quays.  The  Canal  Maubeo,  which  runs  from 
i*eastem  corner  of  this  basin,  divides  the  city  into 
s,  which  communicate  by  three  bridges  over  the 
Ships  of  any  burden  can  get  up  to  La  Rochelle  at 
er. 

9Dulation  of  La  Kochelle  in  1831  was  14,632;  in 
^        14,857.    The  exports  from  the  port  compre- 

fuy  and  other  spirits,  wine,  salt,  flour,  cheese, 
u,  and  linen  cloth*  the  importa  comprehend 
produce  and  groceries.  The  townsmen  refine 
in  cotton-yarn,  make  pilch,  tar,  catgut,  and  gloves, 

,  and  engage  in  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery. 
7  iwo  fairs  in  the  year,  each  of  five  days.  Besides 
lisbments  already  noticed,  there  are  courts  of  law, 
er  of  commerce  and  several  administrative  or 
vemment  offices,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres, 
and  arts ;  a  high  school  or  college,  a  school  of 
n,  a  drawing-school,  and  a  school  of  midwifery ;  a 
»rary  of  20,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 

%  botanic  garden ;   an  agricultural  society,  a  Pro- 

»le  society,  and  some  charitable  institutions, 
lie  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  twelfth  miUtary  di- 
hich  comprehends  the  departments  of  Charente 
e.  Deux  Sdvres,  and  Vend^.  The  bishopric  of 
f  was  transferred  to  Rochelle  in  1665:  the  bishop 
igan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux :  his  diocese 
mds  the  department  of  Charente  Inf^rieure.  The 
ement  of  Rochelle  comprehends  fifty-five  com- 
nd  is  divided  into  seven  cantons  of  districts,  each 
justice  of  the  peace.    The  population  in  1831  was 

lie  salt,  a  purgative  medicine  of  some  reputation, 

▼ered  by  M.  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Kochelle, 

ih  name.     It  is  sometimes  called  Seignette  salt. 

well  known  from  his  graduation  of  the  tbermo- 

in  other  respects,  and  BiUaud-Varennes,  the  con- 

■bt,  were  natives  of  Rochelle. 

[ESTER,  an  antient  city  in  the  cdUnty  of  Kent, 

he  jsouth  or  right  bank  of  the  Med  way,  imme- 

ijavent  to  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham 

■],  with  which  it  forms  one  continuous  town:  it  is 

&om  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  road 

[)artford  and  Gravesend ;  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 

i  direct  line. 

ler  probably  existed  antecedently  to  the  Roman 
at  any  rate  antecedQ;itly  to  the  oonuuest  of  the 

1  of  the  island  under  Claudius,  ana  its  antient 
!•  is  of  Celtic  origin,  denotes  that  it  was  at  a  pas- 

•  river.  Its  Roman  and  Saxon  names,  from 
IM  which  by  corruption  the  modern  Rochester  is 
19  gi Yen  elsewhere.  [Kent,  vol.  xiii.,p.  l?2)Col.  1.] 


Durinff  th«  kidapendenee  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  c^Kent  it 
was  of  importance  both  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  (esta- 
blished about  A.D.  604)  and  as  a  place  of  strength  situated 
at  the  passage  of  the  Medway.  It  was  destroyed  by  Ethelred, 
king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  676,  and  by  tlie  Danes  in  the  time  of 
Ethelwulf,  A.D.  839:  it  was  besieged  by  the  same  enemies 
(A.D.  885),  but  relieved  by  Alfred,  who  drove  the  invaders  to 
their  ships.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.  (An.  986)  it  was 
besieged,  but  in  vain,  by  that  king,  who  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  bishop ;  and  was  sacked  (a.d.  998  or  999)  by  the  Danes. 
After  the  Conquest,  William  the  Conqueror  either  built  or 
more  probably  repaired  and  strengthened  a  castle  here,  and 
placed  it  under  the  Command  of  his  brother  Odo,  bishop  of 
Bayeux.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  this  castle  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  king ;  against  whom  Odo  had  re- 
belled. In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (a.d.  1 130),  and  again  in 
that  of  Stephen  (ad.  1137),  and  a  third  time  in  that  of 
Henry  II.  (a.d.  1177  or  1179),  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  the  civil  war  of  John,  the  castle  was  taken  by 
that  prince  from  the  insurgent  barons  (aj>.  1215),  and  re- 
taken next  year  by  the  Dauphin  Louis.  In  1264  the  town 
was  taken,  and  the  castle  besieged  and  reduced  to  extremity, 
by  the  confederate  barons  under  Simon  de  Mootfbrt,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  but  be  was  obliged  to  raise  tiie  siege  and  march 
against  the  king.  In  the  rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat 
Tyler,  the  castle  was  assailed,  with  what  success  is  not 
clear.  Edward  IV.  was  the  last  king  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion  to  the  repair  of  the  castle.  James  II.  embarked  at 
Rochester  when  he  fled  to  France  after  his  abdication,  A.Db 
1688. 

The  town  atanda  chiefly  on  a  low  narrow  tract  which 
borders  the  Medway,  and  is  backed  by  the  dialk  hiUa, 
which  rise  fh>m  the  river  with  a  rather  steep  ascent  It 
consists  of  several  streets  frregularly  laid  out;  the  principal 
street  leads  from  the  bridge  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
into  Chatham  on  the  east  side.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Medway  are  Strood  and  Frindshury,  considerable  portions 
of  which  two  parishes  have  been  aaded  to  the  town  both  fur 
parliamentary  and  municipal  purposes.  A  part  of  Strood 
and  also  a  small  part  of  Chatham  were  previously  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.  The  streeU  are  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  respectable  appearance. 
The  environs  are  extremely  pleasant,  and  in  the  outskirta 
of  the  town  are  a  few  banosome  villas,  and  rows  of  neat 
modem  houses  built  on  the  higher  ground  which  rises  from 
the  low  margin  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  High- 
street  within  the  antient  Priory  gate.  It  consisto  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  a  choir  (the  floor  of  which  is  raised' tan 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave),  a  principal  transept,  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  a  smaller  transept 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
principal  transept  is  a  central  tower  erected  in  1 825 ;  at  the 
western  end  of  the  church  there  appear  to  have  been  origin- 
ally four  low  towers,  two  on  each  side  the  doorway  and  two 
at  the  extremities;  of  these  only  two  now  remain,  which 
are  of  different  style.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
between  the  two  transepts,  but  nearer  to  the  principal 
one,  is  a  low  souare  tower,  now  in  ruins,  called  Gkmdulph's 
tower.  The  aimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows : 
length  of  the  nave  160  feet;  breadth  with  side  aisles 
66  feet;  length  of  the  ehoir  156  feet;  making  the  total 
length  of  the  church  306  feet ;  length  of  the  principal  tran- 
sept 122  feet;  of  the  smaller  transept  90  feet;  area  of  Gun- 
dulph*s  tower,  inside.  24  feet  square ;  walls  of  Gundulph*s 
tower  6  feet  thick.  Extant  of  the  west  f^ont  of  the  cathe- 
dral 81  feet.  The  chapter-house  is  in  ruins;  a  mean  build- 
ing, erected  in  the  place  of  it,  serves  for  chapter-house  and 
library.  l*be  nave  is  part  of  the  stnieture  of  Bishop  Gun- 
dulpfai,  who  rebuilt  the  cathedral  near  the  eloea  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  west  fh>nt  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
enriched  Norman  arehitecture ;  but  the  great  west  window 
is  an  insertion  of  perpendicular  character,  as  are  most  of 
the  other  windows  of  the  nay*.  The  nave  has  Norman 
piers  and  arches,  except  ii^the  part  nearest  the  choir,  where 
the  arches  are  early  English.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  now 
flat ;  but  there  are  indications  that  it  was  intended  at  Aral 
to  be  vaulted.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chureh  are  aooM 
other  Norman  portions,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
cloisters,  and  some  other  of  the  usual  tnonaatie  adjuncts. 
Most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  is  of  plain  early 
English  architecture,  of  good  composition,  without  mueh 
ornament:  the  details  of  the  doors  and  of  some  othar  p#r« 
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floni  are  Yery  eood :  tho  roof  of  the  elioir  and  of  both  tnn- 
•epU  is  vaulted  and  groined,  except  in  one  part,  which  was 
never  flninhed.  The  pillara  of  tne  choir  are  of  Ptetworth 
marble.  The  erypt  u  very  spacioot,  extending  under  the 
buildings  of  the  choir;  its  chararier  is  <farR  English, 
scarcely  differing,  in  one  part,  from  Norman.  There  are  a 
few  antient  monuments,  singular  rather  than  beautiful,  and 
much  mutilated.  The  old  altar-piece,  a  painting  by  West, 
of  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepheros,  is  now  in  Olta- 
tham  church.  There  are  several  chapels,  in  one  of  which 
the  bishop  holds  his  consistory  court.  The  architecture  and 
masonry  of  Gundulph's  tower  give  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
improperly  ascribea  to  him.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
has  lately  (1841 )  been  repaired,  and  in  many  places  restored 
to  its  original  beauty,  by  the  present  dean  and  chapter, 
who  have  exhibited  equal  ta^te  and  liberulity  in  the  im- 
provementH  which  they  have  suggested  or  sanctioned.  Arches 
and  windows  fur  a  long  time  filled  up  have  been  opened, 
especially  in  the  north  transept,  which  now/orms  a  valuable 
study  for  the  architect  and  antiquary,  as  a  specimen  of  early 
Engluih,  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the  kinedom. 

There  are  two  parish  churches  in  Rochester,  St  Margaret 
and  St.  Nicholas;  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tecture, but  each  has  a  very  antient  stone  font,  and  St. 
Margaret's  contains  several  antient  monuments.  Within 
the  citv  is  a  commodious  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  meeting- 
house belonging  to  the  Society  of  Frienait. 

There  was  probably  a  bridge  at  Rochester  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  it  till  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  of  wood,  with  ten 
arches  or  spaces  between  the  piers,  and  a  total  length  of 
about  431  feet.  The  frequent  damai^  sustained  by  this 
wooden  bridge  and  its  continual  need  of  repair  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  one  (a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
more  antient  structure),  which  was  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  It  is  a  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  560 
feet  long,  with  a  stone  parapet  and  balustrades.  The  con- 
servators of  the  bridge  are  an  incorporated  body  under  the 
title  of  the  *  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  new  Bridge 
of  Rochester,*  and  ha%*e  considerable  funds  appropriated  to 
the  repair  of  the  bridge.  The  approach  to  Rochester  from 
the  London  side  of  the  bridge  is  very  striking. 

The  cattle  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Med  way,  just  above  the 
bridge.  The  outer  walls  were  20  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  and  7  feet  thick,  strengthened  with  towers,  square 
and  round,  and  defended  by  a  ditch  on  every  side  except 
the  west  side,  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Medway.  These 
walls  enclosed  a  quadrangular  area  nearly  300  feet  square, 
and  are,  with  their  towers,  now  in  ruins.  In  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  court  was  the  keep,  a  massive  building 
yet  standing,  about  70  feet  square  on  toe  outside,  and  rising 
about  104  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle 
rising  12  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  building ;  three  of  these 
towers  are  square,  that  at  the  southeast  angle  is  round.  On 
the  north  side  near  the  northeastern  angle  is  another 
tower,  through  which  was  the  entrance ;  it  joins  the  keep, 
and  rises  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  This  smaller 
tower  covers  half  the  breadth  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
keep,  and  projects  from  it  about  18  or  20  feet.  The  roof  and 
floors  have  been  destroyed:  there  were  originally  three 
stories  besides  the  vaulted  basements :  each  story  was  divided 
into  two  apartments  by  a  partition  wall  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  keep,  with  open  arches  or  doorways  on  each  floor,  and 
having  a  well  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  curiously  built  into 
it,,  to  which  well  there  was  access  from  each  floor.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  are  of  great  thickness,  built  of  Kentish 
ragstone,  cemented  with  a  grouting  or  mortar  equal  to  the 
stone  itself  in  hardnesa.  The  coigns  are  of  Caen  stone.  The 
architecture  is  Norman,  except  perhaps  the  round  tower  at 
the  south-eastern  angle,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  place  of 
the  original  square  one  destroyed  when  King  John  besieged 
and  took  the  castle.  The  four  towers  at  the  angles  rose  one 
story  above  the  keep,  and,  as  well  as  the  keep  itself  and  the 
entrance  tower,  were  surmounted  with  a  platform,  with 
parapet  and  embrasures. 

The  oilier  public  buildings  are,  a  commodious  town-hall, 
with  a  market-house  beneath,  and  a  small  gaol  adjacent ;  a 
elock-house,  built  by  Sur  Cloudesley  Shovel  on  the  site  of  a 
Ibrmer  town-hall ;  a  neat  theatre;  and  the  bridge  chamber 
or  record-ruom,  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  bridge.  There 
are  some  remains  of  the  city  walls;  and  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Chatham,  especially  Fort  Pitt,  are  within  the  city. 

Strood  and  Frindabury,  considerable  portions  of  which 


have  been  added  to  Rodiester  both  hj  the  Boundary  and  Mm 
nicipal  Reform  Acts,  are  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Med« 
way ;  Strood  on  the  London  road,  and  Frindsbury  a  little  to 
the  north-east.  Strood  consists  of  one  pnneipal  stieeiof 
irregularly  built  houses;  the  place  has  improved  consider- 
ably of  late  years ;  it  has  a  neat  church.  Frindsbury  ctM- 
sists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  The  church  is  on  an  emi* 
nence  commanding  a  very  fine  prospect.  TMte  is  a  Methodial 
meeting- house.  Upnor  Castle  on  the  Medway  is  in  Frinds- 
bury parish :  it  consists  of  an  oblong  central  building  with 
a  round  tower  at  each  end,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mont ;  it 
was  used  during  the  late  war  as  a  powder-magaxine. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  as  enlarged  by  the  abofv 
acts,  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  census  of  1831 :— 
Rrocbester  old  borough : 

St.  Margaret*8  •  •         5,025 

St.  Nicholas  •  •         3,050 

Cathedral  precincts     •  •  138 

Strood  intra  •  •         1,173 

Chatham  intra  •  •  505 


Addition— Strood  extra  and 
Frindsbury 


18,058 
There  are  no  manufactures  in  Rochester.  Trading  vessels 
come  up  to  the  bridge,  where  they  dfscharge  their  eargoe% 
chiefly  coals,  which  are  conveyed  up  the  river  in  small  craft. 
The  oyster  fishery  is  carried  on  with  great  activity  under  the 
direction  of  the  corporation,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
fisheries  in  the  creeks  and  branches  of  the  Medway.  Con- 
siderable Quantities  of  oysters  are  sent  to  London  or  exported 
to  Holland ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  shrimps  also  are  seat 
to  London.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  one,  Imtely  esta- 
blished, on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  one  on  Fridav  for  provi- 
sions; and  there  is  a  monthly  cattle- market  The  fairs  art 
almost  disused.  A  canal  was  cut  some  years  ago  from  the 
Medway  to  the  Thames  at  Oravesend  Reach,  but  the  under- 
taking has  not  been  profitable.  This  canal  is  carried 
through  the  chalk  hills  by  a  tunnel  two  miles  and  one  fur- 
long in  length,  which  commences  near  Rochester  bridge. 

The  corporation  of  Rochester,  under  the  Municipal  Reifoca 
Act,  consists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  oouncillors:  the 
city  is  divided  into  three  wards.  The  corporation  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed  within  the 
city  and  liberties.  There  are  no  quarter  sessions ;  but  petty 
sessions  are  held  twice  a  week ;  and  there  is  a  court  en  re- 

Suests  having  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring  parishes, 
ome  other  courts  connected  with  the  corporate  jurisdictien 
are  held.  Rochester  has  returned  members  to  parliament 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  number  of  voters  on  the 
register  for  1834-5  was  967;  for  18:^5-6.  1002. 

The  livings  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Margaret  are  vicar- 
ages of  the  value  of  389/.  and  136/.  respectively ;  there  are 
glebe-houses  to  both.  Strood  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  238/.,  and  Frindsbury  a  vicaruc,  of 
the  clear  vearly  value  of  449/.  They  are  ail  in  the  £oceM 
and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  in  the  pariahea 
of  Frindsbury  and  Strood,  in  1833,  forty  schools,  in  whic^ 
1219  children,  vix.  567  boys  and  574  girls,  and  78  of  sex 
not  specified,  were  receiving  daily  instruction;  and  five 
Sunday  schools,  with  761  scholars,  viz.  369  boys  and  392 
girls.  One  of  these  schools  is  a  proprie:arv  school ;  and 
another,  called  the  King*s  School,  is  governed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter.  An  endowed  mathematical  free-school  was 
established  in  1701.  Among  the  schools  enumerated  were 
two  large  national  schools.  There  is  an  almshouse  and 
dormitory  for  poor  travellers  in  the  town,  where  they  le 
ceive  entertainment  and  a  night*s  lodging. 

Rochester  Diocese.— The  diocese  of  Rochester  b  one 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  moat  slen- 
derly endowed.  It  contains  but  one  archdeacon rv,  that  of 
Rochester,  divided  into  the  three  deaneries  of  Rochester* 
Dart  ford,  and  Mslling,  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
of  Kent.  The  deanerv  uf  Shoreham,  though  nearly  on  every 
side  enclosed  within  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  frequently 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  it,  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canierburv.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the 
diocese  (not  including  the  deanery  of  Shoreham)  is  given 
by  Hasted  {Hitt  of  KenU  vol.  ii.,  Canterbury,  1762)  at 
ninety-nine  *  in  Lewises  *  Topographical  Diet.*  it  is  giren  at 
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ninety-one.  We  believe  the  latter  account  to  be  nearly 
correct  as  to  the  number  of  parishes,  but  the  additions  of 
dependent  ohapelries  will  swell  the  number  to  that  given 
bj  Hasted,  and  by  including  ecclesiastical  divisions  lately 
formed,  to  a  greater  number  still.  The  clear  yearly  revenue 
of  the  bishopric  is  estimated  at  1459/.  The  gross  yearly  re- 
venae  of  the  cathedral  is  estimated  at  7178/.;  but  the  pay- 
ment of  stipends,  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  and  the 
sopport  of  the  grammar-school,  cause  a  deduction  of  2072/. ; 
leaving  5106/.  to  be  divided  among  the  corporation,  which 
eonsi^ts  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries.  {Report  of  the 
Ecdetiasiical  Revenue  Commissioner s^  1835.)  There  were 
formerly  six  minor  canons,  but  now  there  are  only  three,  who 
iXi  in  succession  the  offices  of  sacrist  and  precentor,  and  a 
master  and  usher  of  the  King's  School. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Church  Commissioners  to  make 
great  alterations  in  this  diocese.  They  propose  to  transfer 
to  the  diocese  of  London  those  parishes  of  the  deanery  of 
Dartford  which  are  nearest  the  metropolis ;  and  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  the  remainder  of  the  deanery  of  Dartford 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  Mailing:  these  additions,  with  that 
of  the  deanery  of  Shoreham,  will  place  nearly  the  whole  of 
Kent  under  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  return  it  is  proposed 
to  add  to  Rochester  nearly  the  whole  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Essex  ( including  the  deaneries  of  Rochford,Dengey,  Chelms- 
ford, Barstaple,  Chafford,  Ongar,  and  part  of  Barking)  and 
the  whole  of  the  archdeaconries  of  Middlesex  (containing 
the  deaneries  of  Hedningham.  Dunmow,  Harlow,  and 
Bnoghtng),  Colchester  (containing  the  deaneries  of  Ten- 
dering, Colchester,  Lexden,  Wit  ham,  Sampford,.  Newport, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  Waltham),  and  Saint  Alban's;  all 
taken  from  the  diocese  of  I^ondon ;  and  the  four  deaneries 
of  Baldock,  Hitchin,  Berkhampsted,  and  Hertford,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  taken  from  Lincoln.  By  these 
changes  nearly  the  whole  of  Essex  and  the  whole  of  Hert- 
ibrdsbire  will  be  placed  under  the  see  of  Rochester,  which 
will  retain  only  the  deanery  of  Rochester  of  its  more  antient 
diocese. 

The  diocese  of  Rochester  was  founded  a.d.  604.  Justus, 
oae  of  the  companions  of  Augustin,  the  apostle  of  the 
A ni^lo- Saxons,  was  the  first  bishop;  but  on  the  relapse  of 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  into  paganism,  he  fled  to  the  Con- 
tuent  On  the  reconversion  of  Eadbald,  he  returned.  He 
was  translated  to  Canterbury,  a.d.  624.  Gundulph,  who 
vas  bishop  from  a.d.  1077  to  1107,  rebuilt  the  cathedral: 
part  of  his  building  remains  in  the  nave  of  the  present 
edifice.  Walter  de  Merton.  who  was  bishop  from  a.d.  1274 
to  1277,  was  chancellor  of  England  and  founder  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  John  Fisher,  bishop  from  a.d.  1504  to 
1635,  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  denying  the  king's 
tofneroacy,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Thomas  Sprat, 
bishop  from  a.d.  ,1684  to  1713,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
note;  and  his  successor,  Francis  Atterbury  (bishop  from 
1713  to  1723),  is  celebrated  both  as  an  eminent  writer  and 
a  leading  Jacobite.  Zachary  Pearce,  bishop  from  a.d.  1756 
to  1774.  is  well  known  as  a  commentator  and  critic. 

ROCHESTER,  LORD.    [Wilmot.] 

ROCHFORD.    [Essex.] 

ROCK  ALUM.    [Alum.] 

ROCK  CRYSTAL     [Quartz] 

ROCK  MANAKIN.    [Rupicolina.] 

ROCK-PLANTS  are  those  plants  which  are  distinguished 
bjr  growing  on  or  among  naked  rocus,  and  are  confined  to  no 
particular  region  or  latitude.  De  CandoUe  {Dictionnaire 
ie$  Sciences  Naturelles,  vol.  xviii )  observes  that  they  pass 
by  insensible  gradations  into  the  plants  that  inhabit  walls, 
loeky  and  stony  places,  and  even  gravelly  places,  from 
which  they  pass  into  those  that  are  found  particularly  on 
laods  and  barren  soils.  Most  of  the  plants  growing  on 
neks  have  but  a  small  development  of  root,  as  they  derive 
their  nutriment  principally  from  the  air,  through  the  me- 
iiam  of  their  leaves  and  stems.  A  large  number  of  the 
Cryptogamia,  especially  mosses  and  lichens,  belong  to  this 
dftfs.  Many  of  these  plants  present  a  remarkable  diversity, 
aerording  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow. 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  not  received  the  attention  that 
it  deserves. 

Rock- plants  are  often  introduced  into  gardens  for  the 
pnrposes  of  ornament,  for  which  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
tfowers  of  many  of  them  peculiarly  adapt  them.    [Rock- 
voul] 
ROCK  RIVER.    [Mississippi,  River.] 
ROCK  SALT.    [Sodium.] 
ROCK- WORK,  in  gardening,  an  elevation,  composed  of 


earth  and  other  loose  materials,  and  covered  vith^stonei 
and  fragments  of  rc'k,  &c.,  amongst  which  plants  adapted 
for  such  a  situation  are  grown.  When  the  rock-work  is 
managed  skilfully,  and  in  accordance  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects, it  may  be  made  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  garden.  In  the  first  place  a  proper  situation  should 
be  selected,  and  the  character  of  the  rocks  should  harmo- 
nise with  the  situation.  Simple  outlines  and  surfaces  not 
broken  into  fantastic  shapes,  are  best  suited  to  show  oflf  the 
plants ;  in  this  respect  hints  should  be  taken  from  the  na- 
tural rock- work  that  often  meets  us  by  the  mountain  side. 
Coties  and  peaks  of  unnatural  shape  and  size  should  be 
avoided.  A  ground-plan  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  of  an 
irregular  figure  is  best;  the  middle  portions  should  be  the 
broadest  and  most  elevated.  When  large  portions  are  thus 
laid  out,  steps  may  be  formed  leading  to  basins  of  water  on 
the  sides  or  summits  of  the  rock-work.  These  basins  of 
water  have  two  advantages :  first,  in  permitting  the  growth 
of  various  aquatic  plants ;  and  secondly,  in  keeping  the 
great  mass  of  earth  in  the  rock-work  moist  and  cool.  The 
best  stones  for  rock-work  are  those  which  resist  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  they  may  be  selected  according  to  conve- 
nience from  the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
are  used.  The  most  irregular  ought  to  be  chosen,  especially 
those  with  cavities  in  them,  which  may  be  filled  with  earth 
for  the  growth  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  small  plants.  Fre- 
quently stones  are  met  with  covered  with  lichens,  which, 
from  their  picturesque  colours,  have  a  pleasing  eflfect.  Ot 
these,  the  Lichen  atrqflavus,  geographicus,  ventostis,  perel" 
iuSf  and  siellaris,  are  most  common.  Such  stones  are  mostly 
large,  and  are  best  adapted  for  the  base  of  the  rock-work. 
Portions  of  ruins,  antiquities,  corals,  petrefactions,  idols, 
shells,  and  Chinese  garden-ornaments  are  often  introduced 
into  rock- work,  but  they  give  loo  much  of  an  artificial  cha- 
racter to  the  work,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  can 
ever  be  introduced  among  plants  with  good  effect. 

Although  the  rock- work  is  intended  to  present  a  moun- 
tainous or  rocky  vegetation  in  a  small  space,  yet  there  are 
many  circumstances  that  prevent  the  growth  of  true  moun- 
tain and  rock  plants  in  such  a  situation;  but  the  dry 
ridges  of  earth  and  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  afford  a 
favourable  situation  for  the  plants  that  chiefly  occupy  the 
dry  soil  of  plains.  On  this  account,  small  shrubs  and 
creeping  plants  of  any  kind  that  will  grow  in  a  dry  soil  are 
selected  for  rock- work.  We  shall  here  point  out  those 
which  may  with  advantage  be  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

The  natural  order  LeguminossD  aflTords  a  great  number  of 
plants  fitted  for  rock- work.  The  triangular  Genista  (GC' 
nista  triquetra)  is  a  trailing  shrub,  evergreen  in  winter. 
From  its  winged  triangular  green  shoots  it  produces  a  vast 
profusion  of  flowers  of  a  golden  colour,  from  April  to  July. 
Anxaniic  Genista  {Genista  anxantica)  is  a  diffuse  plant 
producing  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
July.  The  dwarf  Cytisus  (Cytisus  nanus)  is  a  pretty  pro- 
cumbent shrub,  flowering  in  July.  It  should  be  planted  in 
a  dry  soil,  which  should  be  covered  over  with  broad  flat 
stones.  The  Rest-harrows  {Ononis)  are  suffruticose  plants, 
with  purple  and  red  flowers.  Most  of  the  woody  Lc^umi- 
noso)  have  yellow  flowers  ;  hence  the  Rest-harrows  form  an 
agreeable  variety.  Astragalus  altaicus,  aristatus,  and  bre^ 
vifoliuSt  are  all  suffruticose  plants,  the  last  with  purple 
flowers,  which  would  form  good  plants  for  rock-work.  To 
these  may  be  added  Hedysarum  coronarium  and  pallidum  ; 
Astragalus  tragacantha,  campestris,  hypoglottis,  and  ura" 
lensis. 

Almost  all  the  Rock-rose  tribe  (Cistaceee)  may  be  grown 
with  success  on  rock-work.  The  procumbent  and  Fumana 
Sun  roses  {Helianthemum  procumbens  et  fumana)  have 
both  procumbent  branches,  small  beak-like  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.  H.  Ro- 
dantha  has  bright  red  flowers  inclining  to  crimson.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  of  easy  culture,  and  produces  its  flowers  in 
abundance. 

Several  of  the  hardier  species  of  the  natural  order  Mesem- 
bryacese  will  bear  exposure;  and  as  they  require  little 
nutriment  and  soil,  are  well  adapted  for  growth  on  rock- 
work.  Many  of  the  species  also  of  the  order  CrassulacesB 
will  grow  under  the  same  circumstances.  Cotyledon  um- 
bilicus requires  nothing  more  than  a  little  sand.  Several 
species  of  Stone-crop  {Sedum),  as  S.  anglicum,  Forsteri, 
glaucum,  hybrtdum,  rupestre,  sexangulare,  and  villosum, 
will  flourish  in  very  dry  situations. 

Many  of  the  Cruciferous  plants  are  naturally  rock- 
plants.    The  common  stock  {Matthiola  incana)  and  wall- 
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ttolNlr  (Cheiranihui  Cheiri)  are  well  known  on  walls  and 
roeky  situations.  Alytum  etUyeinum,  mantanum^  murael^ 
teopaiiU,  Iberi*  Tentiredna^  CoMearia  ioxaiiii*,  Aubrieiia 
alftina,  Arabii  aipina,  biUidifaHa^  peirtta,  Draba  axzmdei, 
Aizoon,  tieilaia,  tom^tosa,  ThUupi  aivestn,  &c.,  will  til 
grow  on  rock-work,  tndmany  of  ihem  bloom  all  tho  summer 
round.  The  False  Cnisus  (V^lla  p^eudo-cytiiut)  is  a 
shrub  with  yellow  petals  and  purple  claws,  which  may  be 
prettily  associated  with  the  dwarf  furze  and  the  Nitraria. 

Of  the  Labiate  plants,  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
thyme  claim  the  first  place.  They  i^row  well  amongst  roeks, 
especially  of  a  calcareous  kind ;.  and  patches  of  the  various 
species,-eflpecially  Tkifmu9  vulgaris  and  gramb/hra,  should 
fbrm  a  part  of  every  rock-work.  They  are  not  only  beautiful 
in  (lower,  but  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  are  a  source  of 
attraction  to  bees.  Betonica  alopeeurui,  and  Ajuga  ctipina 
and  pyramidalii  may  be  also  cultivated. 

Many  of  the  species  of  the  order  CaryophyllesD  may  be 
grown.  One  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  is  the  Cerastium 
repens,  which  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  consequent Iv 
adapted  to  cover  parts  that  do  not  look  well  exposed.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  often  used  to  cover  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Various  species  of  Dianthus  will  grow  well,  and  are  very 
ornamental,  as  D.  deltoidet,  armeriOt  eollinui,  hyssopi/olius, 
piumariut,  virgineui ;  also  Ceroitium  i<iHfolium,  aipinum, 
Silene  aiocirm,  and  rubella. 

Manv  of  the  Saxifrages  arc(  true  fock-plants:  they 
mostly  blossom  early  in  the  year.  The  following  species  may 
be  grown  amongst  rocks  :~S.  oppoiittfbUa,  iamculata, 
oiMoides,  nivalii,  pelr€Ba,  den4a^  retusa,  elongelta. 

Many  of  the  Campanulas  may  be  grown  suocessfblly. 
C  earpaiica,  eollina,  aiba,  and  ioxatilis  blossom  nearlv  all 
the  summer:  the  latter  is  a  very  ornamental  plant.  Many 
other  plants  have  been  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
rock-work :  of  these  we  shall  add  the  names  of  a  few  that 
aro  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  the  continuance  of 
their  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  >— 
OxalU  molacfo^  Ri^iu  aretinu,  Chanutmonu  Moxatiliip 
IlUeebrum  Rironychia^  Linaria  alpina,  Epimedium  al* 
fTtitum,  Arnica  montana^  AMlUea  Clavena. 

ROCKET  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  or  case,  of  pasteboard  or 
iron,  attached  to  one  end  of  a  light  rod  of  wood,  and  con- 
taining a  composition  which,  being  fired,  the  vessel  and  rod 
are  projected  through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the 
eombustiou. 

Rockets  have  long  been  used  as  a  means  of  making 
signals  for  the  purpose  of  communication  when  the  parties 
have  been  invisible  from  distance  or  darknoHS,  or  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  each  other;  and  they  have  occasionally 
served  the  important  purpose  of  determining  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  two  places.  In  the  latter  case  the 
rocket  is  fired  at  some  convenient  spot  between  the  stations, 
from  both  of  which  the  explosion  must  be  visible ;  and  the 
latter  being  instantaneous,  the  difference  betwi>on  the  times 
at  which  it  is  observed,  as  indicated  by  chronometers  regu- 
lated so  as  to  show  the  mean  times  at  the  places,  is  the  ro- 
quired  differonce  of  longitude.  Rockets  have  also  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  warfare,  and 
such  missiles  were  so  employed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
siMe  of  Copenhagen  in  1807. 

In  signal  rockets  the  part  of  the  case  which  contains  the 
composition,  by  whose  combustion  the  projectile  force  is  pro- 
duced, is  joined,  at  the  upper  extremity,  to  a  conical  case 
containing  the  composition  fur  nroducing  the  explosions  or 
itar*  of  bght  which  constitute  tne  signal,  and  the  length  of 
this  part  is  always  ratlier  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  case.  Such  rockets  are  made  to 
weigh  lialf  a  pound,  one  pound,  or  two  pounds.  The  ex- 
terior diameter  of  the  one- pound  rocket  is  It  inch ;  the 
length  of  the  cylindridal  case  is  12]  inches,  and  the  length 
of  the  conical  head  is  3\  inches.  The  rod  is  generally  at- 
tached near  the  base  aud  on  one  side  of  the  rocket;  its 
•ength  is  about  8  feet,  or  60  diameters  of  the  rocket,  and  its 
thickness  i»  about  half  a  diameter  of  the  latter.  The  com- 
position with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled  consists  generally 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  or  gunpowder ;  the  whole 
is  reduced  to  a  mealed  state,  and  well  mixed  together  in  the 
following  proportions : — saltpetre,  4  lbs.  4  ox. ;  sulphur, 
12  OS. ;  ana  charcoal  or  mealed  powder,  2  lbs.  The  compo- 
sition which  produce*  what  are  called  the  stars  consists  of 
saltpetre,  tf  lbs. :  sulphur,  2  lbs. ;  antimonv,  2  Ib^. ;  mesled 
powder,  8  oz. :  and  iitinglans,  3^  oi.  The  latter  is  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  vinsttar,  af^er  which  one  pint  of  spirit  of 
wine  is  added,  and  then  the  mealed  oompositkm  is 


with  toe  liquid  till  the  whole  becomaa  of  tha 
eney  as  a  stiff  paste. 

The  composition  for  burning  is  rammed  or 
the  rocket^case ;  but  in  the  interior  and  about  the  axis,  m 
void  space  of  a  conical  form  is  left  in  order  that  a  oonsidar* 
able  surface  of  the  composition  may  be  at  once  m  a  stale  «f 
combustion ;  and,  at  the  choke  or  neck  of  the  rocket  (the 
part  to  which  the  rod  is  attached),  there  are  several  apar^ 
I  tures,  by  one  of  which  the  fire  is  communicated  to  the  com- 
position. The  combustion  of  the  latter  immediately  takaa 
place  on  all  the  concave  conical  surface  about  the  void  spaea 
just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  rocket's  moliea, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  if  the  composition  were  to  be  fired 
within  a  vessel  or  case  closed  on  all  sides  (combuatioa  b^ 
ing  supposed  to  be  ponsible  in  such  circumstances),  the  ma- 
sure  or  the  flame  would  be  equal  in  every  direction,  and  the 
case  would  either  burst  in  pieces,  or,  if  sufficiently  strong 
would  remain  at  rest  while  all  the  composition  was  beiag 
consumed.  Now,  the  case  having  apertures  at  the  choke  er 
lower  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  which  woold 
have  taken  plsce  against  that  extremity  is  in  great  part  an- 
nihilated by  the  flame  escaping  into  the  atmosphere;  ooa- 
sequently  the  pressure  exerted  against  the  opposite  extra* 
mity,  being  no  longer  counteracted,  impels  the  rocket 
forward  or  upwards.  This  force  of  impulse  acts  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  by  which  a  gun  recoils  when  the  charge 
is  fired;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  fluid  escaping  almest 
instantly  from  the  bore,  the  force  of  impulse  on  the  hotios 
of  the  chamber  ceases  neariy  as  soon  as  it  is  genented, 
whereas,  in  a  rocket,  the  composition  continuing  to  bom 
during  several  seconds,  the  force  of  impulse  becomes  a  force 
of  pressure,  which  continues  to  act  till  the  material  is  con- 
sumed. Hence  it  follows  that  a  rocket  asoeiida.  or  moves 
forward,  with  an  accelerated  motion  till  th<}  reaiatance  of  the 
air  becomes  equal  to  the  accelerative  force :  and  when  the 
composition  is  burnt  out,  the  rocket  falls  to  the  ground. 

Tne  rod  serves  to  guide  the  rocket  in  its  flight :  for  the 
oommon  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rocket  and  rod  being  a 
little  below  the  top  of  the  latter  (in  the  one-pound  roekec  il 
is  2  foet  fh>m  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rocket,  or  7  fort 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod) ;  if  we  suppose  the 
rocket  to  be  fired  vertically  upwards,  and  a  vibration  shooM 
take  place  about  the  said  centre  of  gravity  by  any  excess  ef 
pressure  on  one  side  arising  firom  an  irregularity  in  the 
burning  of  the  composition,  the  resistance  of  the  air  against 
the  long  portion  of  the  rod  below  that  centre,  like  a  force 
acting  on  the  longer  arm  of  a  lever,  will  exceed  the  force  by 
which  the  vibration  is  produced,  since  the  latter  force  arts 
on  the  rocket  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  which  conatitutas 
the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever;  and  thus  il)e  ribration  a 
checked,  or  prevented,  and  the  rocket  is  enabled  to  asoend 
steadily.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  composition  bums  out,  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  approaches  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  rocket  and  rod :  and  the  restatanee  of 
the  air  acting  at  length  nearly  equally  above  and  below 
that  centre,  it  can  no  longer  counteract  anv  inequality  in 
the  burning  of  the  composition.  Thus,  in  railing,  the  lop  ^ 
of  the  rocket,  or  the  rocket  end  of  the  rod,  is  downwards^ 

The  rod  performs  a  similar  service  when  the  rocket  is 
impelled  horizontally  or  obliquely ;  for,  while  Che  foree  of 
projeoik>n  ia  great  enough  to  carry  the  roeket  forwaid,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  near  the  rocket  end  el 
the  rod,  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  tail  of  the 
latter  will  nearly  prevent  any  vibration ;  but,  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  has  got  near  the  middle  of  the  length, 
the  head  c?  the  rocket  beginss  to  droop,  and  at  length  the 
whole  comes  obliquely  to  the  grouna.  It  haa  happeacd 
however,  from  the  rod  being  too  short  or  too  light,  that  the 
weight  of  the  rocket,  when  the  latter  has  been  piofeded 
with  a  small  elevation,  has  so  much  incurrated  the  Uneef 
its  path  before  the  composition  has  burnt  out.  that  the  rod 
lias  turned  over  it,  and  the  whole  has  been  driven  to  the 
ground  in  a  direction  tending  towards  the  place  from  whence 
it  was  projected. 

Rockets  whose  diameters  vary  from  I  to  2  inches,  have 
been  found  to  ascend  vertically  to  the  height  of  about  500 
Yards ;  and  those  whose  diametere  vary  firom  2  to  3  ioehei^ 
have  ascended  to  the  height  of  1200  yards.  The  diataores 
at  which  rockets  can  be  seen  vary  from  .36  to  ^  miles:  and 
the  times  uf  accent,  from  7  to  10  seconds.  (RoDin^'a  TVwcCi, 
vol.  h  ) 

Rockets,  to  be  employed  as  military  projeetilea,  ware  in- 
vented by  Sir  William  Congreve,  and,  in  tha  Britiali  nrtiliarT 
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ttrrice,  a  body  of  men,  called  th«  rocket  troop,  has  been 
oi^anifed  expressly  fur  their  management  Sir  William 
«ased  the  rockets  to  be  made  with  strong  iron  cases  of  cy- 
bdrical  forms,  and  terminating  at  the  head  with  a  parabo- 
itid  or  cone  ;  and  he  attached  the  rod  so  thai  its  axis  should 
coincide  in  direction  with  that  of  the  rocket.  They  serve 
litber  as  shells  or  carcasses,  and  their  weights  are  3,  6,  1 2, 
24,  and  32  pounds.  Military  rockets  are,  in  general,  fired 
from  tubes  in  order  that  the  direction  of  their  flight  may  be 
more  certain  ;  and  the  proper  elevation,  at  least  for  the 
imalk;r  rockets,  is  about  one  degree  for  each  hundred  yards 
io  the  required  range.  From  their  form  they  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  depth  when  fired  against  timber  or  earth:  12 
wonder  rockets,  after  a  range  of  1260  yards,  have  been 
band  to  enter  the  ground  obliquely  as  far  as  22  feet.  The 
icipal  inconvenience  attending  the  rocket  practice  is  the 
wvrerfiil  action  of  the  wind  when  it  blows  in  a  direction 
''"^Dendicular,  and  even  oblique,  to  the  intended  line  of 
t 

ckets,  being  much  lighter  than  any  other  kind  oT  ord- 
and  capable  of  being  u»ed  with  or  without  carriages, 
well  adapted  for  conveyance  in  mountainous  countries. 
Rred  in  volleys  against  troops,  their  effect  is  likely  to 
IV  much  disorder ;  and  those  which  act  as  carcasses, 
n  fired  against,  buildings,  will  almost  certainly  cause 
iestruction.     Besides  being  employed  in  the  siege  of 
-KTiihagen,   rockets  were  used  at  the  bombardment  of 
liing  (1809):  and  in  1813  the  British  rocket-troop  ren- 
1  considerable  service  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.    The 
"^•nce  of  a  French  column  against  an  inferior  force  of 
b  troops  was  checked  by  a  well  directed  fire  of  rockets 
i  loe  passage  of  the  Adour  in  the  last- mentioned  year; 
od  it  is  said  that  the  explosion  of  the  powder-magazine 
rbich   lately  (1840)  produced  such  disastrous  effects  at 
Icre,  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  rocket  on  the  building. 
RCK^'NGH  AM.    [Northamptonshirb.] 
"^ru       NGHAM.    CHARLES    WATSON    WENT- 
u,  MARQUESS  OF,  was  the  only  son  of  the  first 
rquess  of  Rockingham,  and  was  born  1 3th  May,  1730, 
vo  years  after  the  title  of  Baron  of  Malton  had  been  con- 
"^  upon  his  father,  who,  in  1734,  was  advanced  to  the 
itT  of  Earl  of  Malton,  and,  having  succeeded  to  his 
in  the  barony  of  Rockingham  in  1746,  was  created 
r4<         »f  Rockingham  the  same  year.    The  Watsons, 
«ion»,  ttud  for  some  time  earls  of  Rockingham,  had  ori- 
lly  acquired  importance  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  them 
...u  the  sister  of  the  great  earl  of  Strafford,  whose  vast 
tes  they  in  this  way  came  to  inherit. 

ptember,  1750,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  the 

ct,  of  the  present  article  was  created  earl  of  Malton  in 

Arish  peerage ;    but  before  the  end  of  the  year  his 

M       r  death   left  him   in  possession  of  the  marquesate. 

fouu^  as  he  was  when  he  thus  entered  the  House  of  Lords, 

«  did  not  wait  long  before  beginning  to  take  a  share  in 

iebate.     Horace  Walpole,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten 

fears  of  the  Reign  of  C^rge  IL,'  notices  one  or  two  of  his 

i    appearances    in   not  very  complimentary   terms. 

iirhat  was  called  the  Scotch  Bill  (for  planting  colonies 

kvi«        Protestants  on  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland) 

iL '  discussion  in  March,  1752,  he  says,  'The  young 

[iiuess  of  Rockingham  entered  into  a  debate  so  much 

re  his  force,  and  partly  applied  the  trite  old  apologue  of 

nius  Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  of  the  fellow  of 

who  asked  why  we  should  do  anything  for  pos- 

had  never  done  anything  for  us!'     Again,  in  his 

nt  ui  the  debates  in  the  following  February,  about  the 

ree  of  Jacobitism  brought  against  the  solicitor-general 

(Lord  Mansfield)  and  other  persons  connected  with 

rt,  he  notes,  in  the  same  sarcastic  style: — 'Lord 

jumberland,  perceiving  it  was  a  day  for  great  men  to 

b,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  announce  his 

I     iiity ;   but  he  said  little  to  the  purpose.    Still  less 

sakti  by  the  young  marquess  of  Rockingham,  though  he 

prepared  a  long  quotation  from  Tacitus  about  infor- 

~  and  opened  with  it.' 

although  never  rated  high  as  a  man  of  talent,  the 

#ealth  and  independent  position  of  the  marquess  ne- 

y  secured   him   great  influence,   which  was  much 

thened  by  his  upright  and  honourable  character  in 

as  well  as  by  the  moderation  and  c*  n 

con      St.  al      uffh        i  \  cii         i       ij 
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of  notions  he  had  originally  taken  up.     He  had  been  edu* 
cated  in  the  principles  of  what  was  then  considered  consti- 
tutioni^l  Whi^gism,  and  he  evidenily  to  the  end  of  his  lile 
never  entertained  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  political 
opinions.    In  February.  1 760>  he  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.    His  political  career  from  this  date  forms  part 
of  the  history  of  the  next  reign,  and  of  the  several  par- 
sons of  much  greater  mark  than  himself  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  association  or  collision    in  the  fluctuating 
contest  of  parties.  [Georok  IIL  ;  Burke  ;  Pitt.]    He  was 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister  from  10th 
July,  1765,  to  12th  July,  1766,  and  was  again  placed  at 
the  h«ad  of  affairs  with  the  same  ofiice  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  North,  in  March,  1782,  but  died  the  1st  of  July  of 
that  year.    The  marquess  of  Rockingham  married,  in  1752, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Badsworth,  but 
had  no  children.     His  eldest  sister  was  married  in  1744  to 
the  first  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose  son,  having  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate  on  the  death  of  the  marquess,  took  the 
surname  of  Wentworth  in  1807. 

ROCKS.  A  knowledge  of  the  various  earthy  and  metallic 
substances  which  compose  the  parts  of  the  globe  near  the  sur- 
face, seems  indispensable  to  the  geologist,  wliose  reason- 
ings on  the  origin  and  changes  of  these  substances  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  science  which  he  is  cultivating. 
It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  and  disappointment  that 
a  student  of  geology  finds  the  classifications  of  rocks  used  in 
works  of  reputation  formed  with  no  harmony  in  detail,  and 
little  agreement  in  principle.  In  many  works  on  mineralogy, 
compoujid  rocks,  as  basalt,  are  classed  among  simple  mine- 
rals ;  and  a  place  is  assigned  even  to  clays  and  slates.  On 
the  other  hand  eeologists  have  not  hesitated  to  employ 
names  originally  aesigned  to  express  pairticular  mineral  con- 
stitution, in  a  vague  and  general  sense  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  rock,  though  strict  and  definite  as  relating  to  its  a^e. 
Such  writers,  in  fact,  do  not  by  the  name  which  they  use, 
a^'  gneiss,*  or  '  grauwacke,*  or  '  trap,'  mean,  or  wish  to  ex- 
press, what  the  rock  is  which  they  ihus  designate,  but 
tthere  is  its  place  on  the  scale  of  stratified  rocks,  or  how  its 
mineral  aggregation  is  related  to  particular  circumstances  of 
melting  or  cooling.  That  this  latter  method,  if  carried  to 
extreme,  would  be  subversive  of  accurate  notions  concerning 
the  origin  of  rocks,  is  not  only  probable  on  general  grounds, 
but  has  been  amply  proved  by  experience.  Tlie  terms 
'  gneiss,' '  grauwacke,'  clayslate,  &c.,  as  given  by  Werner, 
or  adopted* by  his  followers,  had  a  mineralogical  meaning; 
but  each  of  these  terms  has  been  freely  employed  by 
modern  geologists  to  include  a  great  variety  of  rocks  but  ~ 
slightly  related  to,  or  even  merely  associated  with,  the 
typical  compound  signified.  When  we  are  told  that  *  there 
is  no  gneiss  in  Cornwall,'  the  assertion  is  true,  or  nearly  so^ 
even  in  a  Werncrian  sense ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  some 
part  of  the  vast  and  various  rocks  of  Scotland,  combined  in 
the  '  gneiss '  of  MacCulloch,  may  as  well  be  ranked  with 
clayslate  as  much  of  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  and  that  other 
members  of  this  gneiss  series  might  be  called  mica  slate, 
hornblende  slate,  or  quartz  rock.  (See  MacCulloch  On 
Rncki.)  To  avoid  this  confusion  of  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical meanings  in  one  term,  several  able  attempts  have 
been  made  upon  one  of  the  following  plain  principles:^ 

1.  To  assign  to  a  series  of  rocks  in  which  several  mmeral 
types  (as  sandstone,  limestone,  argillaceous  beds)  occur,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  well  described  by  a  mineralogical 
term,  a  name  depending  on  locality.  Hence  *  the  Silurian 
system,' '  the  Devonian  system,'  &c. 

2.  To  give  to  such  a  series  a  title  derived  from  its  roost 
characteristic  member;  as  the  '  Cretaceous  group,'  the 
'  Oolitic  system,'  the  '  New  Red-Sandstone  series,'  the 
*  Granitic  formation.* 

3.  To  avoid  all  such  specially  characteristic  names,  and 
to  substitute  terms  expressive  merely  of  relative  place  in 
the  supposed  or  established  series  of  geological  events. 
Hence  Mr.  Conybeare's  method  of  superior,  supramedial, 
medial,  submedial,  and  inferior  orders  of  strata.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  wondered  at  that  this  simple  and  expressive  me- 
thod has  neither  been  fully  developed  nor  followed. 

4.  A  view  alinost  equivalent  in  practice,  and  founded 
ly  on  the  same  basis,  but  distinctly  involving  an  im- 
»nt  inference  regarding  the  lapse  of  time,  gives  us  such 

as  Prim       strata.  Transition  rocks.  Secondary  series, 

fo  jns ;   and,  as  a  subdivision  of  these  latter, 

,  Pleiocene  depoeits.     It  is  somewhat 

le  the- use  of  Transition  rocka  is  pro- 
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•bribed  as  too  hypothetical  (it  merely  involves  an  inference 
seldom  clisputed),  the  equally  hypothetical  titles  of  Eoeene, 
Meiucene.  and  Ploiocene  deposits,  should  be  fireely  admitted 
eten  by  those  who  think  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  less  ob- 
jectionable in  this  particular  instance,  and  more  useful  and 
applicable  in  regard  to  all  the  older  stratified  deposits. 
Brongniart  classes  rocks  under  the  Saturnian  (antient)  and 
Jovian  (actual  or  modem)  periods.  {Tableau des  Terrains,) 
Systematic  views  of  rocks,  considered  as  mineral  aggre- 

Ktes  without  any  reference  to  their  geological  history,  nave 
9n  seldom  completed.  M.  Brongniart  has  presented  a 
classification  of  'mixed  rocks'  nearly  conformed  to  this 
principle,  which  has  been  of  sen'ice.  Dr.  MacCulloch*s 
'  Treatise  on  Rocks '  is  a  mixed  method,  mineralogical  in 
detail,  geological  in  the  large  features.  This  writer  gives 
the  following  list  of 
*  Minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks:' — 


Indurated  clay,  from  the 
softest  substances 
found  in  trap  to  jasper 
and  silicious  schist. 

Clinkstone. 

Compact  felspar,  includ- 
ing  the  hornstone  and 
petrosilex  of  some 
writers. 

Common  and  glassy  fel- 
spar. 

Quartz. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Mica. 

Chlorite  (foliated). 

Talc 


Aciinolite. 

Augite. 

Hypersthene. 

Dial  I  age. 

Tourmaline. 

Serpentine. 

Steatite. 

Noble  Serpentine. 

Gypsum. 

Iron,  in  various statcsof 
oxidation,  and  com- 
bined with  carbonic 
acid,  water,  &c. 

Bitumen. 

Pitchstone. 

Chert. 


Hornblende. 

He  then  adds  a  list  of  minerals  occasionally  imbedded  in 
rocks,  so  to  modity  their  aspect,  viz. : — 


OarneU 

Olivine. 

Cyanite. 

Finite. 

Spodumene. 

Chiastolite. 

Staurotide 

Epidote. 

Mesotype. 

Zircon. 

Topaz. 

Beryl. 


I 


Chrysoberyl. 

Fluor  Spar. 

Corundum. 

Oxyd ulcus  Iron. 

Pyrites. 

Chromate  of  IroiL 

Prehnite. 

Andalusite. 

Apatite. 

Sphene. 

OxydeofTin. 

Molybdena. 


He  then  names  the  rocks  in  which  the  minerals  of  the 
first  class  occur.  We  extract  the  most  important  of  these 
notices:— 

Indurated  clay  occurs  in  claystone  not  schistose,  some 
porphyries  and  amygdaloids,  some  basalts ;  also  in  argil- 
laceous schist,  shale,  limestone. 

Compact  felspar  occurs  as  a  simple  rock ;  also  in  gneiss, 
porphyries,  amygdaloids,  syenites,  greenstones,  augite  rocks, 
nypersthene  rocks,  granite. 

Quartz  occurs  in  quartz  rock,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
chlorite  schist,  talcose  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  sandstone, 
porphyries,  syenites,  and  greenstones. 

Felspar  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  chlorite  schist,  horn- 
blende schist,  actinolite  schist,  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  syenite,  pitchstone. 

Mica  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartz  rock, 
sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  claystone,  syenite,  porphyry. 

Chlorite  occurs  in  chlorite  schist,  granite,  gneiss,  actino- 
lite schist,  argillaceous  schist. 

Talc  occurs  in  talcose  schist,  primary  limestone,  granite, 
serpentine. 

Hornblende  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende  schist, 
micaceous  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  primary  limestone, 
serpentine,  syenite,  greenstone,  basalt,  porphyry,  chloritic 
schist,  actinolite  schist. 

M.  Brongniart*s  general  view  of  mixed  rocks  may  be  put 
in  the  following  abbreviated  form  : — 

A.  Crystallized  iaomerous  rocks  (the  parts  equally 
mixed). 

1.  Felspathic  rocks. 
a.  Granite.  Laminated  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  equally 

disseminated. 
If.  Proto^iiie.  Felspar,  quartz,  steatite,  or  talc,  or  chlorite, 
c.  Pegmatite  (graphic  granite).  Laminated  febpar,  and 
quartz. 


d.  Mimose.    Laminated  felspar,  and  augite. 
2.  Homblendic  rocks. 

a.  Syenite.   Laminated  felspar,  hornblende,  and  < 

b.  Diallage.  Hornblende,  and  compact  feUpar  d 
nated. 

c.  Hemithrene.    Hornblende  and  limestone. 
B.  Crystallized  Anisomerous  Hocks  (the  parts  uiu 

mixed). 

1.  Base  of  quartz, 
a.  Hyalomicte.   Crystallized  quartz,  and  dissen 

mira. 

2.  Base  of  mica. 

a.  Gneiss.    Mica  abundant  in  plates,  lamellar  or  { 
lar  felspar — a  laminated  rock. 

b.  Mica  schist.    Continuous  mica  and  quartx. 

3.  Base  of  schist 

a.  Phyllade.    Clay  slate  containing  various  min4 

b.  Calcischist.      Argillaceous    schist    and    lim< 
variously  mixed. 

4.  Base  of  talc. 
a.  Steaschist  Talcose  base  with  disseminated  mil 

5.  Base  of  serpentine. 

a.  Ophiolite.    Serpentine,  including  various  mil 
as  chromate  and  oxide  of  iron,  diallage,  garnet 

6.  Base  of  limestone. 
Cipolin.    Granular  limestone  with  mica. 

b.  Ophicalce.    Limestone,  with  serpentine,  talc, oi 
rite,  imbedded. 

c.  Calciphyre.      Limestone  enveloping  crystals, 
spar,  garnet,  hornblende,  &c 

7.  Base  of  cornean  (compact  felspar  of  MacCulloch 

a.  Variolite.    Including  nodules  and  veins  of  v 
kinds. 

b.  Vakite.    Including  mica,  augite,  &c. 

8.  Base  of  hornblende  or  basalt. 

a,  Amphibolite.    Base  of  hornblende,  with  dii 
nated  minerals. 

b,  Basanite.     Base  of  compact  basalt,  with  dii 
nate<1  minerals. 

c  Trappite.    Base  of  hard  compact  dull  comear 
with  mica,  felspar,  &c. 

d.  Melaphyre  (Trap  porphyry).     Black  petrosil 
hornblende,  with  crystals  of  felspar. 

9.  Base  of  petrosilex,  coloured  by  hornblende. 

a.  Porphyry.     Paste  of  reddish  petrosilex,  with  er 
of  felspar. 

b.  Ophite.    Paste  of  green  petrosilex,  with  cryst; 
felspar. 

c.  Amygdaloid.     Paste  of  petrosilex,  with  nodu 
petrosilex  of  a  different  colour. 

</.  Euphotide.     Enclosing  crystals  of  diallage. 

10.  Base  of  petrosilex  or  compact  felspar. 

a.  Euriie.     With  mica,  &c.  disseminated. 

b.  Lepienite.  Base  of  granular  felspar,  with  mic 
quartz. 

c.  Trachyte.    With  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

1 1.  Base  of  claystone. 

a.  Clay  )K>rphyry.     Crjstels  of  felspar. 

b.  Domite.     Crystals  of  mica. 

12.  Base  of  pitchstone. 

Stigmite.  With  ci7stals  of  felspar  (commonly  c 
porphyritic  pitchstone). 

13.  Base  undetermined. 
Lava. 

C.  Aggregated  rocks  (uncrystollized ;  the  parts  irregi 
mixed). 

1.  Cemented  rocks. 

a.  Psammile.     Grainsof  quartz,  &c  united. 
(This  includes  sandstones,  grauwacke.  &c,) 

2.  Imbedded  rocks. 

a.  Mimophyre.  Cement  argillaceous,  uniting  dii 
grains  of  felspar,  &c. 

b.  Psefite.  Cement  argillaceous,  including  fragc 
of  mica  schist,  slate,  &c. 

c.  Pudding  stone.  Cement  including  large  roii 
pieces  of  different  kinds  in  different  \*arieties  of 
ding-stone,  as  quartz,  limestone,  flints. 

d.  Breccia.    The  fragments  angular. 

The  most  prevalent  classification  of  rocks  in  actual  \ 
founded  on  one  leading  feature  of  their  origin  and  hi: 
Rocks  are  of  igneous  ori^^in  (pyrogenous  rocks),  or  of  aqi 
origin  (hydrogenous  rocks),  and  thus  make  two  great  da 
the  former  he'mg  often  considered,  witn  reference  U 
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c^'  of  their  occurrence  in  two  divisions,  viz.  hy- 
utonic  rocks  (as  granite),  and  volcanic  rocks 
i) :    the  latter  heing  distinguished  into  fresh- 
deposits,  the  result  of  chemical,  vifal,  and 
iicies  exerted  in   water.     Many  cases  are 
tion  of  these  hydrogenous  rocks  by  con- 

I  Fiuionii;  or  volcanic  masses:  by  this  change  they 
he  name  of  raetamorphic  rocks.  These  clays  and 
es  are  hardened,  and  have  their  structure  altered 
resemble  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  or  jasper;    and 

li      stone  are  rendered  cr>'stalltne. 

II  tia  the  best  and  most  applicable  the  fundamental 
of    pyrogenous   and     hydrogenous    rocks,   the 

MTiil  find  by  experience  that  the  best  if  not  the  only 
Y  of  describing  and  recognising  rocks,  is  by  atten- 
their  elementary  composition.  The  granitic,  por- 
amygdaloidal,  or  other  structures  of  igneous  rocks, 
any  variable  circumstances  due  to  particular  acci- 
the  fusion  or  cooling  of  the  masses,  and  belong 
ess  to  all  of  them,  as  the  compact,  oolitic,  arenaceous, 
er  characteristic  textures  of  hydrogenous  rocks 
culiarities  of  their  aggregation  or  solidification, 
crope  has  successfully  shown,  in  his  *  Synopsis  of 
Rocks  *  (Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxi.),  that  these 
ompounds  may  be  easily  and  philosophically  classed 
ieration  of  the  relative  abundance  of  two  minerals, 
bsent  from  any  of  them,  viz.  felspar  and  augite. 
>par  is  sometimes  replaced  by  leucite,  hatiyne, 
r  mellite ;  the  augite  by  hornblende  or  titaniferous 
lence  we  have  only  three  great  groups : — 

Felspathic Trachyte. 

Augito-felspathic.  .Graystone. 

Augitic Basalt. 

h  of  these  belong  many  varieties,  and  many  grada- 
[ranitic,  porphyritic,  amygdaloidal,  and  other  ttruo- 
.AVA  ]  By  a  similar  method  we  may  class  the  older 
lie  rocks  of  fusion,  as:  Felspathic, — granite,  porphy- 
rock,  claystone.  eurite,  pitchstone;  Augito-fel- 
tienite,  euphotide;  Augitic, — sienite,  hypersthene 
enstone,  basalt,  wacke,  melaphyre. 
ydrogenous  rocks  of  most  importance  may  be 
ccording  to  their  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcare- 
Lher  basis,  as — 

;eous,  uniform,  as  sandstones,  sands ;  aggregated  as 
nrates.  pudding-stones, 
iceous,   uniform,  as  clay  and  shale;  containing 

as  some  clay  conglomerates. 
»-valcarcous,  as  marls  properly  so  called, 
eous,  as  chalk,  limestone, 
eo  magnesian,  as  dolomite. 
^  as  gypsum,  rock  salt, 
laceous,  as  coal,  lignite, 
^inous,  as  ironstone, 
erous,  as  the  kupfcrschiefer. 

V'.  all  these  hydrogenous  rocks  are  liable  to  local 
by  contact  or  proximity  with  the  rocks  of  fusion, 
etamorphic  rocks  may  be  classed  according  to  the 
m  as  those  which  are  unaltered.  We  give  below 
c  examples  of  several  cases  of  metamorphism  : — 

aceous  rocks,  metamorphic  by  induration,  as  along 
lie  dykes  in  Arran,  and  Salisbury  Crags.  Similar 
ipren  beneath  iron-furnaces,  and  when  the  effect  is 

the  result  is  quartz  rock. 
;iiiaceous  rocks,  metamorphic  by  induration,  and  a 
ontluence  of  grains.  In  extreme  cases  the  result 
>f  clay  slate,  or  hone  slate,  or  Lydian  stone,  with 
I  ites.  and  rarely  garnets,  embedded.  An  example  of 
r  occurs  at  Plas  Newydd. 

careous  rocks,  metamorphic  by  re- arrangement  of 

Thus  granular  or  saccharoid  limestone  is  found 

»f  the  basaltic  dykes  in  Antrim,  on  the  green- 

A  cesdale.  near  the  hypersthene  of  Sky,  &c.    The 

primary  strata  is  of  similar  appearance, 

III  cuiiidct  with  igneous  rocks. 

unaceous.    Coal  becomes  coke  or  anthracite  near 

kes. 

is  of  this  kind  have  shown  that    ordinary 

»  I  ucks  altered  by  heat  acquire  aspects  andstruc- 

t         ositions    resembling  almost  exactly  those 

11  among  the  earliest  or  primary  strata,   as 

clay  slate,  garnet  mica  slaie,  garnet  gneiss, 

?,  &c. ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  probable  infer- 

such  cases  of  strict  resemblance  those  an- 
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tient  rocks  have  undergone  on  a  great  scale,  and  under  the 
general  influence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
changes  which  are  certainly  proved  to  have  happened 
locally,  from  limited  agencies,  on  substances  of  similar 
chemical  quality.  Very  care(\il  investigations  on  these  points 
are  however  still  needed  to  fix  limits  and  give  precision 
and  certainty  to  the  inferences  from  phenomena. 

The  circumstances  which  accompany  the  appearance  of 
pyrogenous  rocks  will  often  lead  us  to  probable  views  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  fused  and  cooled. 
Thus  from  the  granite  masses  of  Arran  and  Cornwall,  very 
coarse  in  their  granulation,  veins  proceed  into  the  adjoining 
slate  rocks,  and  become  more  and  more  fine  in  grain,  and 
porphyritic  or  merely  feUpaihicin  aspect;  the  coarse  green- 
stone of  Salisbury  Crags  acquires  compactness  where  it 
touches  the  sandstone  rocks ;  in  a  modern  furnace  the  centre 
of  masses  of  fused  rock  or  melted  metal  is  usually  the  most 
porous  part ;  and  all  these  facts  are  linked  together  in  the 
more  general  proposition,  that  slow  coohng  allows  of  large 
and  regular,  while  rapid  refrigeration  generally  forces  a 
minute,  hasty,  and  confiised  structure,  in  which  crystalliza- 
tion is  sometimes  quite  destroyed.  [See  Basai«t  for  some 
notice  of  Mr.  Greeory  Watt's  experiments  on  this  sub- 
stance cooled  from  fusion.] 

Considerations  of  this  kind  explain  the  generally  greater 
compactness  of  Plutonic,  as  compared  with  the  cellularity 
of  volcanic  rocks,  and  indeed  there  is  little  other  difference 
between  them  than  that  which  is  intelligible  as  a  conse 
quence  of  the  outpouring  of  one  class  at  or  near  the  surface 
and  unddr  air,  and  the  solidification  of  the  other  under  great 
depths  of  water,  as  some  greenstones ;  inclosed  in  masses  of 
preconsolidated  rock,  as  some  porphyries ;  or  slowly  cooled 
in  enormous  quantity,  as  granite,  and  hypersthenic  sienite. 

,  Similarly,  by  attention  to  the  texture  and  structure  of  the 
rocks  deposited  by  water,  we  find  marks  of  sedimentary  ac- 
cumulation in  sandstones  and  clays,  and  proofs  of  chemical 
precipitation  or  vital  arrangement  in  limestones.  We  may 
put  some  of  the  results  on  this  subject  in  a  very  simple 
series,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  important  reflec- 
tions. 

Littoral  and  Flood  Depositn,  as  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones :  the  Utter  showing  often  ripple-mark,  sometimes  im- 
pressions of  littoral  or  terrestrial  animals;  the  former, a  con- 
fused aggregatioii  resulting  from  local  agitation. 

Sea  and  River  Sedimentt.—Shsiles  and  clays,  often  finely 
and  regularly  laminated,  and  of  very  uniform  composi- 
tion, the  fruit  of  more  tranquil  deposition  in  deeper  or 
calmer  water. 

Pelagian  Deposits,  as  some  limestone  strata,  the  accu 
mulation  of  dead  shells,  crinoidea,  foraminifera,  &c.,  and 
others  which  are  in  part  the  preserved  structures  of  coral. 
Thus  some  beds  of  marble  are  really  masses  of  crinoidea, 
others  of  coral,  some  of  shells,  some  chalk  is  full  of  spiculao 
of  sponges,  &c.,  and  other  calcareous  beds  are  replete  with 
foraminifera. 

[Basalt  ;  Granite  ;  Graitwacke  ;  Gneiss  ;  Lava  ; 
Mica  Schist;  Porphyry;  Stratification.] 

ROCROY.a  fortified  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  161  miles  north- 
east of  Paris  by  Soissons,  Reims,  and  M^zidres.  Rocroy, 
then  a  village,  was  fortified  by  Francois  I.,  a.d.  1537,  tc 
defend  the  frontier  on  that  side:  the  fortifications  were 
finished,  and  the  place  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town,  by  his 
son  Henri  II.  It  was  besieged,  a.d.  1643,  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Don  Francisco  de  Melos,  who  occupied  a  very  strong 
position,  covered  by  marshes  and  woods,  and  accessible  only 
bv  a  single  causeway.  The  French  under  the  duke  of  £n- 
ghien,  afterwards  better  known  as  prince  of  Cond6  (Le  Grand 
Condi),  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  advanced  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  obtained  a  splendid  and  decisive  victory 
(19th  May),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  re- 
nown. The  town  stands  in  an  extensive  plain,  about  five 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  fortifications 
are  of  no  great  importance  at  present,  though  it  still  ranks 
as  a  fortress.  The  population  in  1 83 1  was  3623 :  the  towns- 
men make  tin  ware  and  carpenters'  tools.  There  are  four 
fiiirs  in  the  year.  The  town  has  a  society  of  agriculture, 
a  military  hospital,  and  some  government  offices. 

The  arron dissement  comprenends  sixty-eight  communes, 
and  is  divided  into  five  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace.    The  population  in  1831  was  43,807. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  an 
extensive  mountain-system  in  North  America,  but  as  tbii 
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term  has  too  general  a  signification.  Mid  therefbue  cannot 
wiih  propriety  be  applied  to  a  particular  tystem,  geogra- 

Shers  call  the  North  American  range  the  Chippewifan 
fountaiM.  These  mountains  occupy  the  central  parti  of 
that  continent,  but,  like  the  Andes  in  South  America,  they 
are  much  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  to  the  Atlantic  Oeean. 
The  Chippewyan  Mountains  are  tar  less  known  than  the 
Andes  id  South  America.  Perhaps  more  than  one-half  of 
the  eajitern  declivity  has  been  seen  by  travellers,  who  have 
g^ven  some  account  of  it,  but,  with  the  exceptiou  of  a  com- 
paratively small  part,  the  whole  of  the  western  declivity  is 
almost  entirely  unknown. 

It  was  formerly  suppoaed  that  this  mountain-system  was 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and 
that  these  two  mountain-regions  were  connected  by  a  chain 
which  traversed  the  Mexican  Isthmus  in  its  whole  length. 
But  it  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  a  flat  country 
of  considerable  extent  intervenes  between  the  Andes  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus.  [Panama]  It  is  also 
ascertained  that  the  mountain- range  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  in  the  northern  of  the  Mexi- 
can States,  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  southern  off- 
sets of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  but  terminates  about 
150  miles  south  of  the  Sierra  de  Mogollon,  or  that  branch 
of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  which  approaches  nearest 
to  it. 

This  mountain-system  mav  be  divided  into  three  parts— 
the  Southern,  Central,  and  riorthem  Chippewyan  Moun- 
tains. The  first  extends  from  29**  to  43*"  N.  lat. ;  the  Cen- 
tral Chippewyans  from  42°  to  49**  N.  Utt ;  and  the  Northern 
iVom  49**  to  nearly  70**  N.  lat  The  whole  length,  from  29** 
to  70®  N.  lat.,  exceeds  30U0  miles,  and  when  the  ridges, 
which  probably  traverse  the  north-western  peninstiUt  of 
North  America  from  east  to  west,  and  apparently  are  only 
offHots  of  the  great  mountain  range,  are  included,  the  whole 
lenD^th  is  about  4000  miles. 

The  Souih^m  Chippewyan*  resemble  the  Northern 
Andes  in  being  divided  into  three  long  ranges,  which  run 
off  in  diverging  lines.  Tlie  point  from  which  they  diverge 
is  a  mountain-knot,  about  42**  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Sierra 
Verde.  From  this  point  the  three  ranges  run  southward. 
The  most  eastern  ran^re  forms  one  elevated  mass  of  rocks 
between  42**  and  34°  1*4.  lat,  and  within  these  limits  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
runs  nearly  due  south  between  104**  and  106**  W.  lone. 
Between  35**  and  34**  N.  lat.  it  divides  into  two  ranges,  both 
of  which  run  southward  and  parallel  to  one  another,  includ- 
ini^  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  terminate  in 
the  great  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  between  29**  and  SO® 
N  *ai.  In  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge, 
these  two  ranges,  which  are  called  tne  Sierra  de  los  Co- 
manchcs.  must  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  It  is  hardly  known 
on  what  authority  these  two  ranges  have  been  laid  down  on 
our  maps,  as  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  the  countries 
east  of  ii  are  in  possession  of  the  savage  and  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Comanches,  who  do  not  allow strangera  to  enter  their 
country.  Only  the  western  declivity  of  the  western  range 
has  been  seen  by  travellers,  who  describe  the  range  as  rising 
onlv  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  having  a  very  desolate 
and  barren  aspect,  and  being  almost  entirely  without  water 
and  wood. 

That  part  of  the  Southern  Chippewyans  which  extends 
from  34**  to  42**  N  lat.  is  perhaps  tne  best  known  part  of 
the  whole  system,  the  eastern  declivity  having  been  exa- 
mined for  a  contiiderable  extent  by  Migor  Long.  He  says 
that  the  breadth  varies  from  50  to  100  miles.  The  moun- 
tains rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  the  east  of  them, 
towering  into  peaks  of  great  height,  which  are  visible 
at  the  distance  of  more  titan  100  miles  east  of  their 
base.  They  consist  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  peaks  variously 
disposed,  amonir  which  there  are  many  wide  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are 
covei'ed  with  perpetual  snow,  which  gives  them  aluminous, 
and  at  a  greai  distance  even  a  brilliant  appearance,  whence 
they  have  derived  the  name  of  the  *  shining  mountains.' 
The  height  of  the  James  Peak  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
about  85U0  feet  above  its  basct  which  is  considered  as  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Though 
considered  the  highest  summit  in  this  part  of  the  range, 
Major  Lone  says,  that  judging  from  the  position  of  the 
snow  near  the  summit  of  other  peaks  and  ridges  at  no  great 
distance  fhxn  it,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  nuioh  highiMr. 
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The  vesteni  dediritj  of  this  imnga  is  net  ao  stoifp  ••  ^ 
eastcn,  and  does  not  descend  so  deep,  the  ii|iper  vaUav  o# 
the  Rio  del  Norte  being  considerably  more  Movalad  tWft 
tba  plains  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  central  range  of  the  Southern  CbippewjruM  mna  ihmIj 
parallel  to  the  eastern  along  the  meridian  of  107^  W.  Iom^ 
and  terminates  near  34**  N.  lat  with  the  Sierra  da  MofaT 
lon«  a  name  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  lai^i^ 
though  othen  called  it  Sierra  de  los  Himhrea  It  appaaia  Ml 
to  attain  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  range.  On  toe  eaal 
side  its  slope  is  well  defined,  as  no  offsets  bcaocli  off 
it,  but  the  width  and  the  western  declivities  are  not 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Sierra  de  MogQUoa  naa 
united  by  a  mountaiiMshain  to  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Mmtimi 
but  the  last-mentioned  range  terminates  near  18^  N.  lal« 
and  a  level  plain  about  150  miles  in  extent 
tween  the  two  ranges. 

The  western  chain  of  the  Soul         i 
the  Sierra  de  los  Guacaros,  and  iv 
principal  chain  at  the  Sierra  Verd«.         » 
tion  of  a  mountain  tract,  which  • 
and  112**  W.  long^  and  is  prop     r  »      li  a 
this  range  is  unknown  in  its  i      le 
known  whether  this  rai        **  «  i 

capped  summit  of  *^*  »«.. 
34^  N.  lat  and  117**  .    ai  a 

should  be  found  to  exienu  w     reen 
summit  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Guaoui 
bable,  the  mountainous  and  ro 
would  constitute  the  most  so 
pewyan  Mountains. 

As  the  countries  surrounding  the 
are  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  sav 
to  have  no  interoourse  with  one  anot 
known,  with  the  exception  of  one  o^ 
near  36**  N.  lat.,  which  is  used  by  »w^ 
caravans,  which  start  from  the  town  of  j 
stale  of  Missouri,  for  the  town  of  Santr  ^i 
whence  they  proosed  to  Chihuahua,     'i 
mountain-pass  does  not  appear  to  be         i 

The   Central  Chippewyans  betwe 
(42**  N.  lat.)  and  49*^  N.  lat  have  U-m 
American  travellers,  in  passing  fr 
the  river  Colombia.    In  this  part  tht       ui 
to  contain  two  ranges  of  great  ele'        n. 
to  one  anottier  at  the  distance  of 
high  valleys,  which  are  generally  nn«u 
masses,  which  protrude  from  the  great  ch«i 
able  distance  within  the  valleys.    The  two 
do  not  subside  either  on  the  east  or  on  the 
being  separated  from  the  level  ground.  i 
a  great  distance  from  them,  by  hilly 
extent. 

Not  far  from  the  Sierra  Verde,  towards  thf 
the  Spanish  River,  supposed  to  be  the  Rio  i 
falls  into  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Gi 
nia,  and  the  Big  Horn  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
eastern  chain  of  the  mountains  cont        a  i 
depression,  which  presents  an  easy  Pms       u 
so  easy  indeed  that  it        v  be  crossed  ./ 
these  parts  there  is  a  pi        b 
which  is  about  ten  miles  in 
of  which  is  encrusted  with  saii 
of  twelve  or  eii^ht       incl         x^ 
mountains  risp      i  ^  uc 

a  range  of  un  biovvMon  ^   loey  i 

groups,  here  aau        re  overtopped 
whicn  there  is  outs  which  probably 
above  the      el  of  1     sea.    The  eastern 
kr  bv  (         )       narrow 
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longiti 

and  rauiu  .    a       i 
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Bol  dMffiear  tQl  the  month  of  June.    The  mean  elevation 
af  this  imnge  nay  be  between  8000  and  9000  feet.    This 
tkuM  |HrobM>ly  doea  not  exoeed  30  or  40  miles  in  width. 
Tbe  wteatem  ehaiii,  whieh  ia  somewhat  lower,  appears  to  be 
of  greater  width.    The  middle  of  this  range,  which  is  called 
the  Blue  Mountains  towards  its  northern  extremity,  is  in 
some  farts  eovered  with  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  and  cut 
«p  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines ;    but  along  its  western 
sue  Ihere  is  a  hilly  re^on,  in  which  several  wide  depres- 
sioaa  ooear,  moat  of  which  are  Well  watered,  and  are  prairie 
kmk.     Caarfce  River,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Oolmabia  rvna  through  a  narrow  valley,  which  at  the  place 
vbere  it  opena  on  the  Golumbta  River  expands  into  a  plain 
skeot  to  miles  in  circumference^  which  haot  a  good  soiL    In 
this  port  of  the  Cbippewyan  Mountains  two  easy  passes  are 
feond  between  46*  and  47^  or  between  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Missouri  and  Clarke  River ;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
thayeould  be  rendered  fit  for  carriages  without  much  labour. 
h  m  soppoaed  that  the  base  on  which  this  part  of  the 
■avnttuB  syaiem  reats  is  between  4000  and  500*0  feet  above 
tiie  aaa-level. 
Bat  the  appreaeh  to  these  passes  is  not  ea^,  as  the 
pBurt  of  the  oountry  imm^iately  east  of  the  moun- 
m  covered  with  high  and  very  rugged  hiUs.  The  outer 
ef  Mm  extemive  mountain-region  seems  to  be  formed 
ht  a  nmg«  of  high  bills,  called  the  Black  Hills,  which  at 
A  aaMthem  extremity,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  southern 
Ml  of  the  Platte  River  or  Nebraska,  is  about  100  mites  ftom 
te  prinetpal  chatnt  of  tlie  Cbippewyan  Mountains,  but  as 
it  proeeeda  northward,  diverges  from  their  direction.    The 
last-Bavied  rmnges  tun  north-north^^est,  whilst  the  Black 
Hila^  beginning  at  the  southern  fork  of  the  Nebraska, 
ilrei^  tbettce  ^  a  north-east  direction,  and  terminate  in 
tie  ^tiat  bend  of  the  river  Missouri,  endosing  the  valley  of 
the  Xiuie  Missouri  on  both  sides.    Thus  the  Black  Hills 
tear  4eP  N.  lat.  are  more  than  400  miles  from  the  eastern 
ikaSat  of  the  Cbtppe#yan».    The  connecting  link  between 
tteae  t#o  ebaim  is  formed  by  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
whlcli  Oonaist  of  two  ridges  that  extend  along  both  sides  of 
Big  Horn  River  to  the  place  where  that  river  joins  the 
Telkiw  Btone  River.    The  eastern  of  these  two  ridges  seems 
lo  join  the  Black  Hilb  south  of  45^  near  the  sources  of  the 
little  Missouri.   The  Big  Horn  Mountains  are  described  as 
a  very  rdgged  r^on  of  hills  and  rocky  masses,  of  moderate 
height,  bat  rising  very  steep.    Their  surfece  is  diversified 
If  nmMtfous  glens,  in  which  clumps  of  pine-trees  oocur, 
sad  e  iprofhsion  of  grass  and  difierent  plants.    The  Black 
HiUs  rtse  to  a  considerable  elevation.    In  some  parts  they 
ire  Oovered  with  loose  Atones,  and  intersected    by  deep 
talleya,  espeeially  towards  their  northern  extremity,  but 
ferther  south  they  eonsist  mostly  of  bare  rocks,  and  there  is 
little  v^^ecfttion  on  their  declivities.    The  country  west  of 
the  Black  Hilli  and  south  Of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  is 
generally  level  or  undulating.    It  is  destitute  of  trees,  but 
m  meat  plaees  covered  with  coarse  grass,  on  whith  the 
buffaloes  find  abundant  pasture.    The  extensive  country 
tbich  Hes  between  the  Black  Hills  and  Oorth  of  the  Big 
Ham  Mountains  is  entirely  covered  with   ridges  of  hills 
rising  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  presenting  a  great 
variety  of  shapes,  like  the  ruins  of  old  castles,   domes, 
isalcs,  9t€,    In  this  region  originate  the  numerous  rivers 
sy  whose  confluenee  the  river  Missouri  is  formed,  besides 
its  fififl  gteat  eonfluent  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  which 
leeeives  toe  waters  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  The  great  velo- 
oity  Irith  which  the  Missouri  flows  all  through  its  course,  and 
the  numerous  fells  on  its  upper  branebes,  favour  the  sup- 
fosition  that  the  base  of  this  hilly  region  is  at  least  5000  feet 
Ifbove  thesea-leVel.  This  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
iirenty  of  the  dimate.     Night-frosts  occur  in  the  higher 
pHsoi  the  narrow  valleys  in  the  month  of  August.  As  none 
liQm  namerotM  peaks  Which  are  dispersed  over  this  region 
lie  eoi^e^red  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  it  appears  that 
the  elevation  of  the  summits  above  thei^  base  can  hardly 
•leeed  SOOO  feet. 

The  irst  attempts  of  the  North  Americans  to  pass  to  the 
iRBit  of  the  Qiippewyan  mountains  were  made  along  the 
^anrse  of  the  Missouri  riveir  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  they 
travsised  the  ragg^  hilly  region  which  we  have  just  no- 
fieid.  ThoiHghi  aceoi^dini^  to  their  report,  the  mountain- 
)iiiitio  in  tbme  parts  are  of  vefy  easy  ^usoess,  and  of  such  a 
dilertp^oh  that  even  carts  might  pass  them  witliout  gr^t 
tteotf»iOirta6ei  they  ibutid  extensive  tracts  covered  with 
9mi&m§  mni^  ^  m^  iM  im^  the  gi^it  totigth  of 


this  road,  it  was  tedious,  fetiguing,  and  not  exempt  from 
danger.  Later  travellers  have  taken  a  shorter,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  a  more  convenient  road.  They  ascend  the 
Missouri  to  the  vicinity  of  45°  N.  lat.,  then  pass  by  a  due 
west  route  to  the  Black  Hills,  which  they  traverse  near  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  south  of  the  place  where 
this  range  is  connected  with  the  Bijg  Horn  Mountains. 
They  then  travel  along  the  souih-eastern  declivity  of  the 
last  mentioned  range  to  its  junction  with  the  Cbippewyan 
Mountains,  where  they  pass  by  the  wide  depression  above 
noticed  to  the  upper  branches  of  Lewis  River. 

The  hilly  ret^ion  which  lies  west  of  the  Cbippewyan 
mountains  is  fer  more  extensive.  In  fact  it  occupies  the 
whole  country  which  lies  between  the  western  of  the  two 
principal  ranges  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  some 
places  indeed  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  but 
they  are  surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  theur  surface  is 
generally  undulating.  The  general  declivity  of  the  surface 
is  also  fer  from  being  gentle,  as  the  rivers  which  drain  this 
region  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  In  some 
places  the  rapids  are  30,  40,  and  even  60  miles  long,  and 
of  course  render  nearly  the  whole  course  of  the  rivers  unfit 
lor  navi^tion.  Among  the  higher  ranges  which  traverse 
this  region,  that  should  be  noticed  which  begins  at  Cape 
Mendocino  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  east- 
ward, and  to  join  the  principal  range  of  the  Chippewyans 
near  the  Sierra  Verde.  It  is  not  known  whether  a  continuous 
mountain- range  exists  in  these  parts,  but  from  the  fact  that 
these  districts  contain  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
those  which  run  to  the  8.  Francisco  or  Buenaventura,  the 
existence  of  such  a  range  is  inferred.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  another  itinge,  which  extends  along  the  Pacific 
from  100  to  150  miles  from  the  shore,  and  terminates  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River  opposite  the  Long  Narrows,  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  mountains  near  Cape 
Mendocino.  This  last-mentioned  range,  which  is  pretty 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  River,  contains 
some  summits  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  Mount 
Hood,  about  50  miles  south  of  the  cataracts  and  rapids 
called  the  Long  Narrows,  attains  the  elevation  of  15,900 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Northern  Chippewyans  extend  from  49*^  N.  lat.  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mackensie,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1500  miles.  Their  direction  is  nearly  due  north- west.  The 
southern  portion,  between  49^  and  55°  N.  lat.  seems  to  be 
the  highest  part  of  the  whole  range.  Most  of  the  summits 
are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  Two  of  them 
have  been  measured.  Mount  Hooper  is  15,690  feet,  and 
Mount  Brown  nearly  16,000  feet  high.  These  two  summits 
are  between  52°  and  53°  N.  lat.  On  their  eastern  declivities 
rise  the  northern  fork  of  the  Saskatchevan  a  nd  the  river 
Athabasca,  and  firom  the  western  descend  the  rivers  that 
form  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Columbia  River. 
These  two  branches  tlow  northward  and  southward  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley  which  extends  above  300  miles  along  the 
western  base  of  the  mountains.  To  the  west  of  this  valley  rises 
the  western  chain  of  the  Cbippewyan  Mountains:  it  is  very 
little  known,  except  as  to  its  general  direction  and  its  ele- 
vation, which  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  eastern  range. 
There  are  two  mountain-passes  over  this  portion  of  the  Chip- 
pewyans which  are  used.  The  more  southern  is  near  52° 
30'  N.  lat..  probably  along  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Hooper.  It  leads  IVom  the  bead  of  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Saskatchevan,  by  a  short  portage  to  one  of  the  atfiuents 
of  the  Columbia,  which  enters  that  river  near  the  place  where 
its  two  upper  branches,  running  in  opposite  directions,  meet 
one  anotner.  The  northern  mountain-road  occurs  near  53° 
30'  N.  lat.,  betweeii  the  Red  Deer  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Athabasca,  and  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River. 
It  appears  that  these  two  passes  are  only  practicable  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  miadle  of  September,  when  they  are 
crossed  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  wiio 
bring  the  furs  cmlected  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Chip- 
pewyatr  Mountains  to  their  establishments  on  the  east  of 
that  mtfige.  The  oountry  along  the  eastern  base  of  this  part 
of  the  Chippe#yan8  is  a  level,  which  has  a  dry  sandy  soil 
towards  the  south,  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  coarse  graiis, 
but  ferthei^  north  it  is  covered  with  woods,  and  in  maliy 
places  is  s^am|rf.  The  tracts  which  skirt  the  foot  of  the 
range  seem  HO  be -about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Farther  nofth,  between  56°  and  57°  N.  lat.,  the  Chippewyans 
were  traversed  btMa^henai^  whofbUdWed  the  course  of  the 
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PMea  River.    This  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  ranj^e 
of  the  mountainsi  its  upper  course  being  in  a  valley  between 
the  two  principal  ranges,  which  appear  to  be  here  uf  nearly 
equal  height    Both  of  them  contain  summits  which  are 
always  covered  with  snow.     Their  height  above  the  sea- 
level  however  seems  to  fall  short  of  40U0  feet.    Their  ele- 
vation above  the   flat  country  east  of  the  range  does  not 
exceed  1 500  feet,  and  their  base  is  hardly  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.    The  western  range,  which  is  about  200 
miles  nrom  the  Paciflc,  constitutes  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  which  run  east  to  the  Atlantic  and  west  to 
the  Pacific.    The  valleys  of  the  Peace  River,  or  Unjigah, 
and  its  tributaries,  contain  very  little  level  ground.    Steep 
rocks  commence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.     In  some  places  the  summits  of  these  rocks  extend 
m  level  plains  to  some  distance  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
river,  but  in  others  their  surface  is  broken  into  small  ridges 
or  isolated  hills.    These  rocky  masses  are  furrowed  bv  nar- 
row valleys,  in  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  IPeace 
River  run  with  great  rapidity  between  steep  rocks.  Though 
it  is  very  cold  in  these  elevated  valleys,  even  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer,  and  this  region  on  that  account  is  only 
visited  by  the  native  tribes  in  that  season,  yet  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  covered  with  trees,  whilst  the  mountains  farther 
south  are  generally  bare,  or  only  clothed  with  stunted  trees 
and  shrubs.    The  low  tracts  along  the  Peace  River  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  are  covered  wiih  willows  and  alders, 
intersipersed  with  spruce  and  white  birch,  and  the  uplands 
are  overgrown  with  pines,  cypress,  spruce,  and  some  other 
trees.      Later  information   confirms  these  observations  of 
Mackenzie.     North  of  52''  or  53**  N.  lat.  the  forests  that 
cover  the  declivities  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  are  very 
extensive,  and  tho  trees  themselves  are  large  and  of  very 
vigorous  growth. 

North  of  57"  the  mountains  appear  rather  to  sink  lower, 
than  to  rise.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  elevation 
and  character  of  the  mountain-system  as  far  north  as  62°. 
It  seems,  that  it  occupies  a  much  greater  width,  and  con- 
•ists  of  three  or  more  ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  chain.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
fUl  respectively  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  advanced 
much  more  to  the  west,  and  seems  to  occur  about  100  miles 
iVom  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  TheTurnagain  River,  which 
after  having  left  the  mountain-region  assumes  the  name  of 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  rises  on  the  water- 
shed just  mentioned,  and  breaks  through  two  ranges  of 
mountains  before  it  reaches  the  ^reat  plain  east  of  the 
Chippewyans.  Between  the  ranges  which  fill  up  this  im- 
mense tract  of  country  there  are  low  tracts,  which  however 
are  partly  covered  with  water,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  said,  that 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  this  region  consists 
of  extensive  lakes.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  mass 
of  snow  which  falls  every  winter  must  be  very  great,  and 
that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  must  be  gradual.  It 
is  said  that  a  great  port  of  the  country  is  also  covered  with 
trees. 

Between  62**  and  eo^'N.  lat.  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Chip- 

Kwyan  Mountains  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
iver,  and  within  these  limits  they  were  seen  by  Franklin 
on  his  second  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  they  appear  to  consist  of  short  conical  peaks, 
scarcely  rising  2000  feet  above  the  river.  Lateral  ndges 
project  from  their  sides,  which  stretch  80uth-south-we»t 
and  nortli-north-east,  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 

General  course  of  the  great  range,  to  which  they  belong, 
lieir  bases  are  fh>m  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  their 
eastern  slopes  present  a  succession  of  precipices,  with  shelv- 
ing; acclivities  beneath  them,  formed  of  debris,  and  ex- 
hibit on  their  faces  regular  lines  of  stratification.  The 
valleys  which  separate  these  ridges  and  open  upon  the 
river,  are  narrow,  with  level  bottoms,  but  very  steep  sides 
well  clothed  with  trees.  One  of  these  ridges  presents  towards 
the  river  a  very  precipitous  descent,  1200  feet  high,  which 
extends  for  at  least  15  miles.  According  to  information 
obtained  on  the  spot,  the  mountain-range  consists  of  1 4  or  1 5 
ridges,  of  which  the  three  easternmost  are  the  most  rugged, 
thoee  that  succeed  beine  broader  and  more  rounded.  It  seems 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  mountain-region  is  drained  by  the 
Peel  River,  which  breaks  through  the  eastern  ridge  near 
67°  40'  %  lat,  but  is  only  known  at  its  junction  with  the 
MAek'H    ^  River,  where  it  is  a  river  of  coosiderable  size, 

mid  bnogt  4own  »  gre»t  i^Luxap  of  wnt^r. 


The  statement,  that  the  most  northern  poHion  of  tbeChio- 
pewyan  Mountains  oonsists  of  several  parallel  ridges  w  partly 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  this  mountain-syiera  ter- 
minates on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  ike 
embouchure  of  the  most  western  arm  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  ( 1 37**  W.  long.)  and  1 46'' W.  long,  four  distinct  ndges 
are  seen  from  12  to  25  miles  from  the  shore.  At  their 
northern  extremity,  they  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
valleys  about  20  or  30  miles  wide.  The  summits  of  the 
two  eastern  chains,  called  Richardson  Chain  and  Buckland 
Chain,  are  lower,  being  free  from  snow  in  summer,  but  the 
two  western,  called  British  Chain  and  Romanzow  Chain,  aie 
always  covered  with  snow.  Romanzow  Chain  occupies  the 
greatest  width,  and  presents  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  front 
exceeding  60  miles  in  extent.  These  chains  consist  of  slate- 
rocks  ;  their  summits  are  rounded  and  naked,  but  the  nar- 
row valleys  between  them  are  covered  with  grass.  No  bushes 
nor  even  shrubs  appear  on  their  declivities.  At  a  great  dis- 
tance farther  west,  between  151°  and  152^  the  nortbecn 
extremity  of  another  chain,  called  Pelly  Mountains,  is  seen 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  it  is  not  known 
if  this  chain  is  connected  with  the  Chippewyans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  mountain-chain  which  is 
observed  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  .Pacific,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  in  numerous  places  to  advance  with 
its  offsets  close  to  the  water's  edge,  forau  a  part  of  the 
Chippewyan  system  and  is  connected  with  it.  But  on  this 
point  we  are  without  information,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
tries along  this  coast  not  having  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  far  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Aliaska, 
with  its  snow-capped  volcanoes,  may  be  considered  as  aa 
appendage  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  as  the  interior 
of  that  large  peninsula,  which  extends  between  the  PlseiAe 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  is  closed  against  our  researches  by  the 
inhospitable  nature  of  the  country. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  minerals  of  this 
ranse.  Some  traces  of  iron  and  lead  have  been  observed. 
Rock-salt  exists  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Southern 
Chippewyans,  where  several  rivulets  occur,  whose  water  is 
salt  or  brackish.  Coal  has  been  found  in  several  places  ia 
the  Northern  Chippewyans.  especially  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, near  the  Saskatchevan  and  Peace  River,  and  also 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

(Humboldt*s  Esiai  Politique  mr  ia  Nouvelle  Etpagm; 
Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Territorf 
of  North  America,  &c. ;  James's  Account  qf  Major  Lomg'i 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Lewis  anid  Clarke's 
Travels  to  the  Source  qf  the  Missouri,  &c ;  Irving*s  As- 
toria ;  Mackenzie's  Voyages  through  the  Continent  of 
North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Paciflc  Oceans ;  Frank- 
lin's Second  Expedition  to  the  Mar  Sea  ;  Dease  and 
Simpson'ii '  Account  of  the  recent  Arctic  Discoveries,*  in 
the  London  Geographical  Journal,  voL  viii.) 
ROD.    [Perch.! 

RODE'NTl  A,  Rongeurs,  the  name  of  CoTier*s  filth  ia- 
mily  of  mammals. 

Speaking  of  the  Phalangers  [Marsupialia,  vol  xiv^  p. 
460],  Cuvier  observes  that  their  canine  teeth  are  so  small 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  null ;  and,  consequently,  the 
nourishment  of  those  animals  consists  in  great  part  of  vege- 
table productions ;  their  intestines  are  long,  and  their  csecaa 
ample;  and  the  Kanguroos,  which  are  entirely  wiibovt 
canines,  live  altogether  upon  herbage.  He  then  stales  that 
the  series  of  animals  under  consideration,  and  which  possess 
a  still  less  perfect  mastication,  may  be  commenced  by  the 
Wombat.  [Marsupialia.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  463.] 

Cuvier  in  continuation  remarks  that  two  great  incisor 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  mulars  by  a  wide  space, 
could  hardly  seize  a  living  prey,  nor  rend  flesh ;  they  conld 
not  even  cut  aliments,  but  they  might  serve  for  rednctng 
them  by  continued  labour  into  fine  molecules—in  a  word,  far 
gnawing  them ;  whence  the  term  Rodents,  or  Gnaacers,  a»> 
plied  to  this  order.  With  these  weapons  they  attack  the 
hardest  vegetable  productions,  and  frequently  feed  on  wood 
and  bark.  The  better  to  effect  this  object,  these  incisors 
have  enamel  in  front  only,  so  that  their  posterior  border 
being  worn  away  more  than  their  anterior  edge,  they  ars 
always  kept  set  like  a  chisel ;  their  prismatic  form  eauses 
them  to  grow  from  the  root  in  proportion  to  the  wearing 
down  of  their  cutting  edge,  and  this  disposition  to  grow  or 
push  forward  from  the  root  is  so  strong,  that  if  one  of  them 
is  lost  or  broken,  its  antagonist,  meetine  with  no  oppociiion 

to  keep  it  within  bounds,  develops  iutm  »9  U  t9  wiof^ 
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Donstroat.  [BsAyim,  toI.  iv.,  p.  121.]  The  lower  jaw  is 
articulated  by  a  longitudinal  condyle,  no  as  to  have  no  hori- 
tontal  movement  except  from  behind  forwards,  and  vice 
vena,  convenient  for  tne  action  of  gnawing ;  the  molars 
consequently  have  flat  crowns,  the  enamelled  eminences  of 
which  are  always  transversal,  so  as  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
horiaontal  movement!  of  the  jaw,  and  to  be  better  adapted 
for  trituration. 

Tlie  genera  in  which  these  eminences  are  simple  lines, 
and  which  have  the  crown  of  the  tooth  very  Hat,  are  more 
exclusively  frugivorous;  those  which  have  the  eminences 
divided  into  blunt  tubercles  are  omnivorous ;  and,  finally, 
the  small  number  of  those  which  haVc  points  more  willingly 
attack  other  animals,  and  approximate  a  little  to  the 
CarnivorcL 

The  form  of  the  body  of  the  Rodents  is  in  general  such 
that  their  hinder  parts  exceed  their  anterior  ones,  so  tliat 
they  leap  rather  than  walk ;  this  disposition  in  some  of  them 
is  as  excessive  as  in  the  kanguroos. 

The  intestines  of  the  animals  of  this  order  are  very  long; 
their  stomach  simple  or  slightly  divided,  and  their  csecum 
often  very  voluminous,  even  more  so  than  the  stomach. 
The  Mtfoxi  (Dormice)  want  the  csecum. 

Preparations  illustrative  of  the  male  organs  of  the  Ro- 
deniia  will  be  found  in  the  Physiological  Series  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons:  Nos.  2483  to  2504, 
both  inclusive:  of  these  Nos.  2483  to  2487,  exhibiting  those 
of  the  Beaver  with  the  preputial  or  castor-pouches,  and 
Nos.  2492,  2492  A.  those  of  the  Acuchi  with  the  penis 
armed  on  each  side  with  a  dentated  horny  ridge,  are  remark- 
able. Those  of  the  other  Cames,  Nos.  2493  to  2497  (both 
ioclusive),  exhibit  similar  peculiarities.  The  placenta  is 
simple.  Preparations  Nos.  2742  to  2751,  both  inclusive, 
illustrate  the  female  organs. 

The  brain  of  the  Rodents  is  nearly  smooth  and  without 
convolutions ;  the  orbits  are  not  separated  from  the  temporal 
fosse,  which  have  but  little  depth  ;  the  eyes  are  entirely  di- 
rected laterally  ;  the  zygomatic  arches,  delicate  and  curved 
below,  announce  the  weakness  of  the  jaws;  the  fore-arms 
have  scarcely  any  rotatory  motion,  and  their  two  bones  are 
Dearly  united;  in  a  word,  the  inferiority  of  these  animals 
shows  itself  in  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of  their  organi- 
zation. Nevertheless,  the  genera  which  have  the  strongest 
clavicles  enjoy  a  certain  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore-feet 
fur  carrying  their  food  to  their  mouth:  others  again  (the 
squirrels)  climb  trees  with  facility.   {Regne  Animal,) 

The  following  animals  are  arranged  by  Cuvier  under  the 
order  Rodentia  : — 

The  Squirrels  {Sciiirus,  Linn),  viz. :  the  Squirrels  properly 
10  called  (Sciurus,  Cuv.) ;  the  Flying  Squirrels  {Pteromys) ; 
the  Aye- Aye  (Cheiromys). 

The  Rats  (3ftt*,  Linn.),  viz. :  the  Marmots  (y^rc/omy*, 
Spermnphilus) ;  the  Dormice  iMyoxus,  Gm.);  the  Spiny 
Rats  (£rAimy*).  Hydromys,  Capromys;  the  Rats  properly 
so  called  {Mas,  Cuv.) ;  the  Jerbilles  {Gerbillus,  Meriones)  ; 
the  Hamsters  (Crt'ctf/uf);  the  Field  Rats  (^mco/a,L4cdp.), 
subdivided  into  the  Ondatras  {Fiber,  Cuv.),  the  ordinary 
Field-Rats  {Arvicola,  Cuv..  HypudcBus,  111 ),  and  the  Lem- 
mings {Georychus,  111.);  Otomys,  and  the  Jerboas  {Dipus, 
Gm.). 

The  Jumping  Hares  {Helamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Pedetes,  111.). 

The  Rat-Moles  {Spalax,  Guld.). 

BtUhyergtu  (Orycieres,  F.  Cuv.). 

Geomys  ( I^etidostoma,  Stiy  ;   Ascomys,lAKht.) 

Diplosioma,  Raf. 

The  Beavers  (Castor), 

Tlie  Couias  {Myopotamus,  Com.)- 

The  Porcupines  (HyWrtx,  Linn.),  viz.:  the  Porcupines 
properly  »o  called  (Hystrix,  Cuv.) ;  Atherurus,  Cuv. ;  Ere- 
tUzoit,  F.  Cuv. ;  and  the  Coendous  {Synetheres,  F.  Cuv., 
Cereolabei,  Brandt). 

The  Hares  {Lepus,  Linn.),  viz. :  the  True  Hares  {Lepus, 
Cav.),  «nd  Lagomys,  Cuv. 

The*      tvbara  (/         «/      i/#,  Erxl). 

T^'^  XM^  I       ^  r.u,  F.  Cuv. ;  Cama,  111). 

\t.  yjrJUjIlf     X    .     C»UV.). 

yChloromys,  F.  Cuv.;   Dasyprocta,  111.), 
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*  Fur,  with  scattered  larger  haire  or  tpin$e$  tail  epiny 

or  scaly. 

Family  I,  Muridce;  2,  HisiricicUe. 
*•  Fur  nearly  equally  sqft  i  tail  none,  or  hairy. 

Fam.  3.  Leporidae;  4,  JerboicUff ;  5,  Aspalacidte.  For 
the  further  development  of  Mr.  Gray's  arrangement,  see  the 
articles  LEPORiDiG.  MVRiDiE,  and  Porcupines. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classification  qf  Quadrupeds)  divides  the 
GlireSf  or  Gnawing  Quadrupeds,  into  two  main  divisions, 
viz.:  1,  Those  with  clavicles;  2,  those  with  rudimentary,  or 
no  clavicles;  and  a  third  division,  Marsupial  Rodentia^ 
*  situation  uncertain.' 

The  first  division  consists  of  the  genera  Castor,  Fiber, 
Myopotamus,  Rats  and  Mice,  and  Squirrels,  [Muridjb, 
vol.  XV.,  pp.  496,  497.] 

The  second  division  embraces  the  genera  Hystrix  (with 
the  subgenera  Acanthion,  Erethizon,  Syncetheres,  and 
Sphigurus),  Lepus  (with  the  subgenus  Lagomys),  and  Cavia 
(with  the  subgenera  Hydrochcerus,  Cobaya,  Cavia), 

Under  the  Marsupial  Rodents  are  placed  the  genera 
Phascolomys  (with  the  subgenus  Amblotes),  and  Phascol- 
arctos. 

In  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History,' New  Series  (1839), 
will  be  found  Mr.  Waterhouse's  interesting  *  Observations 
on  the  Rodentia,  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  groups  as  in- 
dicated by  the  structure  of  the  Crania  in  this  order  of  Mam- 
mals.* And  in  November,  1839,  the  same  accurate  ob- 
server laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  this  numerous 
order. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  stated,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  he  had  endeavoured  to  displar^the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  sections  of  the  order  nodentia,  and  that 
to  accomplish  this,  it  of  course  became  necessary  to  combine 
some  system  of  classification,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 
genera  according  to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  found. 
The  table  is  divided  into  five  columns,  one  column  being 
devoted  to  each  of  the  following  portions  of  the  globe:  1st, 
Europe  and  North  Asia;  2nd,  North  America;  3rd,  Africa; 
4th,  India  and  the  Indian  islands ;  5th,  South  America  and 
the  West  Indian  islands. 

In  these  columns  the  names  of  the  genera  found  in  each 
province  are  inserted,  and  the  number  of  known  species  be- 
longing to  each  genus  (as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained)  is 
also  indicated.  Horizontal  lines  separate  the  genera 
according  to  the  sections  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
belong. 

The  few  Rodents  found  in  Australia  all  belong  to  the 
family  Muridts,  About  six  species  are  known,  and  these 
appertain  to  the  genera  Mus,  Hapalotis,  Licht.  (which  is 
the  Com7//rw*of  Mr.  Ogilby),  Hydromys  find  Pseudomys. 

'  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attention,*  observed  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  '  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  South  American 
Rodents  belong  to  a  different  section  from  those  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  globe,  and  that  they  are  of  a  lower 
grade  of  organization,  as  is  also  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Old  and  New  World  Monkeys.' 

Tlie  next  point  to  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  drew  attention 
was  the  relative  number  of  species  found  in  warm  and  in 
temperate  climates.  '  If  the  number  of  species  found  in  the 
two  provinces.  Europe  (including  North  Asia)  and  North 
America,  be  added  together,  the  total  is  180  species ;  whilst 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  taken  together  tne  amount  is 
only  206 ;  and  if  from  this  last  nuuiber  those  species  which 
inhabit  the  temperate  portions  of  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia (amounting  to  about  30)  be  deducted,  and  added  to 
the  first  amount,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rodents  are  most 
abundant  in  temperate  regions.  In  the  Mammals  of  large 
size  the  case  is  reversed. 

'  The  total  number  of  species  inhabiting  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces pointed  out  in  the  table  varies  less  than  perhaps 
might  be  expected.  The  European  province.  North  Ame- 
rica, and  South  America,  are  nearlv  equal  as  to  the  number 
of  species  they  contain ;  India  and  Africa  are  also  nearly 
equal,  but  they  contain  fewer  species  than  either  of  the  other 
provinces.  ^ 

'  The  Squirrels,  Rats,  Porcupines,  and  Hares  (constituting 
the  genera  Sciurus,Mus,  Hystrix,  and  Lepus)  are  the  only 
groups  which  are  found  in  all  the  provinces. 

*  The  Sciiin(i<p  abound  most  in  North  America  and  India, 
and  are  least  abundant  in  Africa  and  South  America.  In 
the  latter  country  thev  appear  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
northern  jportions,  and  ai^e  totally  wanting^  in  the  sou^eri)* 
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'  Ami  Bimklm  ii»  tbout  fffMllf  abnndnit  in  XuroDe, 
Aflriea,  and  South  America ;  in  North  Ameriea  and  Inoia 
thajr  are  much  leu  namerout. 

'  The  At4eoUdm  appear  to  ha  confined  to  North  America 
and  tho  Snropean  protinee.    In  Soath  America  they  are 

Stptrenftly  repkeed  by  the  Ododontfdm,  CMnehiliitUp,  and 
MtVlflr. 

*  The  Iktttly  Luporid^  ia  bol  ibebly  repreaented  in  each 
ef  iha  pfOTihcet  above  menf toned,  excepting  in  North 
AnMrieti  irbete  the  number  of  tpeciea  already  diacoYered  is 
lAttOit  equal  to  all  ihoee  ibuna  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe  taken  tosetber.  In  earlier  periods  these  Rodents, 
nMeh  am  very  low  in  the  acale,  appear  to  have  been  much 


more  numeioiit,  judging  nom  the  fbaafl 

been  fonnd— at  least  in  the  Bnropean  pfetineaw 

*  The  remainini{  fiimdiea  of  Rodoiits  are  alowat 
confined  to  South  Amenea.  The  genua  ilnteodbf  of  W< 
AfHea,  the  genera  Peiromyt  an  inhabitant  of  Iha  dpa  af 
Good  Hope,  and  Bath^ergui.  Ibond  both  at  tl»  Oq^ 
north-eastern  portions  of  Africa, 
in  which  they  approach  the  South  American 
tromfi  analogically  appears  to  repreaanl  tba 
Sonth  America,  and  eiukfergut  may  be  com 
genera  Boephagomys  and  Cienomjft ;  whilst  tn 
we  possess  a  representative  of  the  Oaprom§9  of  tka  W( 
Indies.* 
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Mr.  Waterhouse  obfterved,  *  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  precias  situation,  in  a  systematic 
ataaatfication,  of  the  genera  CUnodtteiyiui  and  Heiianys,  the 
fiNmer  from  North  and  the  latter  Arom  South  Afirica.  Four 
other  genera  are  omitted  in  the  above  table  for  the  same 
reaaon ;  they  are  Otowtyt^  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  genus  found  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  Akodon^  Meyen,  which  inhabita 
Pern ;  Heieromyi,  Desmarest,  founded  on  the  Mm$  anomtt- 
k§$  of  Thompson,  an  animal  found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad : 
and  lastly,  suMomyi  of  F.  Cuvier,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
firom  North  America.  These  four  genera  in  all  probability 
belong  to  the  fomily  Muritkf. 

*  The  genus  Aplodontia  is  placed  with.  Setrntidm,  but  it 
nraat  be  observed  that  it  differs  mtich  firom  the  typical  ape- 
eiea  of  that  group,  there  being  no  post-orbital  process  to 
llie  sknlL  aira  the  molar  teeth   being   rootleas.'    {Zool. 

jTOft) 

The  student  should  further  consult  The  Zoology  of  ike 
l^^ymft  (^H.M.8.  BeMgte,  Noa.  ii.,  iii.»  iv.  of  part  ii.  (Afom- 
Msm),  where  many  Rodenu  are  described  and  figured^ 
and  the  charadera  of  the  OdoAmMm  (pp.  8),  84)  clearly 
pointad  out 

We  have  good  reaaon  for  stating  that  besidea  the  Lepo* 


Hdm,  which  differ  considerably  from  aU  otberfrowpa  of 
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Rodents,  there  are  only  a  few  genera  which  Mr. 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  examined  to  determine  satisfaeterflf 
to  himself  how  many  families  they  form.  Thaae  ganefa  am 
the  South  American  forms  Capromy**  Myu^mtmmmt,  BeM- 
mys,  Cereomytt  DoByproctOt  and  Ctthgemyi;  th«ran;iB 
his  opinion,  certainly  very  nearly  allied  to  eaeh  oilier,  and 
may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  colleeted  into  one  fomily 
under  the  name  oi  Ucuyproctidm,  There  are  moreover  esr- 
tain  AfHean  genera  which  Mr.  Waterhovae  has  not  vel  bad 
an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining.  Some  ubseisn 
tions  by  the  same  author  on  the  families  CkmekiiUdm  ani 
CamidUe  will  be  found  in  the  Zoologietd  ^onsarffngt  for 
1899  (p.  61). 

Brandt  has  admirably  worked  out  thefomtly  J^irmdm^ 
in  his  Mammalium  ExoHeormm  nrmontm^  vel 
nitorum.  Mum  Aeademiei  Zoologici  DttetipHonm  ei 
^  (Petropoli,  1836)  4to. 

Fossil  Rodbntia. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  view  of  the  Fauna  of  BraxiU  prev 
the  last  geological  revolution,*  after  notidng  the  Uving  R^ 
dents  inhibiting  that  district*  proceeds  to  notion  tba 
found  in  the  limestone  caves  there. 


*  TbTi  k  Mood  tnuuiation  of  thk 
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H«  eooHBimiees  wHh  the  eominon  Bruflian  wood-rat, 
Mtu  iariurye^  observing  that  he  knows  of  very  few  eaves 
m  which  remains  of  this  animfd  are  not  found,  and  that  in 
■any  they  occur  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  to  excite 
aHoniahment.  He  cites  as  an  instance  the  numbers  which 
ke  found  in  a  cavern  near  Caxoero  do  Oampo,  which  is  120 
foet  long,  from  6  to  9  feet  wide,  and  from  SO  to  40  feet  high. 
its  floor  Ibff  a  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  entrance  was 
eavered  with  a  bed  of  earth  perfectly  identical  with  the  soil 
•atside,  and  which  had  evidently  been  washed  in  by  rain- 
walor.  Farther  in,  thiB  bed  of  earth  disappeared,  and  was 
isplaced  by  a  layer  of  very  loose  brownish  or  blackmould, 
about  a  foot  thick,  and  completely  full  of  small  bones,  more 
abandant  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Dr.  Lund  filled 
a  box,  containing  about  half  a  cubic  foot,  with  this  mould ; 
and  counted  in  it  about  2000  separate  rami  of  the  under- 
jaw  of  Mui  lamurus  and  about  400  of  Dideiphis  nmrinw, 
besides  a  small  number  <^  the  jaws  of  other  animals.  Most 
of  the  bones  were  broken ;  the  smaller  ones  only,  such  as 
those  of  the  feet,  the  vertebrs,  and  the  strongest  long  bones 
being  entire.  All  the  skulls  were  fractured,  so  that  a  por- 
tion  of  each  was  usually  wanting :  those  which  lay  deepest 
were  brown,  brittle,  and  adhered  to  the  tongue;  the  uppermost 
bones  were  all  very  fresh.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
the  elytra  and  legs  of  beetles  were  scattered.  Dr.  Lund  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Strix  perlata,  which  is  met  with 
abandantlv  in  the  caverns,  is  the  predatory  animal  which 
collected  these  bones.  The  remains  of  the  JPaca  and  Gutii 
ire  frequently  found  unconnected  with  the  -heaps  of  bones 
cast  up  by  the  owls. 

Dr.  Lund  further  observes  that  the  most  numerous  genus 
of  the  family  of  Rodents  is  the  genus  Mtu,  with  six  species 
of  which,  indigenous  to  the  district,  he  is  acquainted,  besides 
two  which  have  been  introduced  from  Europe  {Mus  mm^ 
aJus),  the  other,  as  he  suspects,  from  Asia  {Mut  setosus, 
Luod).  The  abundant  remains  of  this  genus  collected  by 
bins  from  the  caverns  prove  its  existence  in  the  antient 
world.  The  species,  difficult  to  distinguish  by  external 
characters,  are,  he  remarks,  still  more  so  when  fragments 
'  only  of  their  skeletons  remain.  He  was  however  able  to 
make  out  two  or  perhaps  three  extinct  species.  In  several 
caverns  he  found  remains  of  a  fossil  species  of  Eehimys 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  Echimy$  Apereoidet,  Lund. 
He  alAo  found  traces  of  a  species  belonging  to  the  fossil 
period  which  agree  very  closely  with  Echtmyi  itddderu,  A 
jcissantic  Synetheres  {CereolaieSt  Brandt)  belonged  to  the 
aotient  Fauna  of  the  district ;  for  the  fragments  in  the  pos- 
ies«ion  of  Dr.  Lund  indicate  a  creature  very  little  inferior  in 
bulk  10  the  wild  hog.  The  fossil  species  moreover  presents, 
be  tells  us,  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  smaller  existing 
species  {8yn,inndiosa)  than  to  the  larger  {Syn.  prehen- 
fHiii,  so  that,  he  observes,  it  would  be  classed,  by  those 
lO'ilcgists  who  make  a  generic  division,  between  these  two 
species,  under  the  genus  Sphiggunts.  He  discovered  a 
small  Rodent  which  did  not  agree  with  any  of  the  genera 
at  present  existing  in  that  country.  The  fossil  re;mains  of 
the  genera  Lepus  and  An€ema  viere  abundant  in  the  caves, 
and  those  of  a  species  of  Dasyprocia  still  more  so :  these 
more  or  leas  closely  resemble  the  recent  species  of  their 
respeetive  genera.  A  second  species  of  Dasyprocta  was  rare 
sad  of  extraordinary  size,  the  long  bones  of  the  hinder  ex- 
tiemitiea  being  almost  as  laree  as  those  of  the  roebuck.  Dr. 
Limd  proposes  the  name  or  Dasyprocta  Capreolua  for  this 
foHil  animaL  Of  the  Capivar  or  Capybara  two  fossil  species 
were  found ;  one  identical  with  that  now  in  existence,  the 
sther  of  ffreat  size.  For  this  last  Dr.  Lund  proposes  the 
name  of  Hydroehierus  stUcideng.  It  was  nearly  five  feet  in 
length,  so  as  to  stand,  as  Dr.  Lund  observes,  midway  be- 
tvwQ  the  existing  species  of  this  genus  and  the  South  Ameri- 
ma  Tapir.  The  remains  of  the  genus  Bica  {Calogenyi) 
were  found  fossil  in  most  of  the  Brazilian  caves,  and  were 
anassed  to  a  great  extent.  Two  extinct  species  are  named 
by  Dr.  Lund— C€Bhgenyi  latieeps  and  Ceelogenyg  rugi- 
flips.-  a  third,  much  larger,  having  been  not  inferior  to  the 
living  Capybara,  is  named  by  him  C^hgenyi  nu^or. 

Dr.  Lund  remarks  that  with  reference  to  the  numerical 
I  of  this  order  in  the  present  and  former  periods, 

ihat  only  one  of  the  existing  Brazilian  genera  is 
It  from  the  list  of  fossil  genera,  namely,  that  of  the 
Dr.  Lund  further  observes  that  the  total  nuro- 
I        eies  at  present  existing  in  the  distnct  examined 
-18:   but  he  only  discovered  16  belonging  to  the 
na.   iPUs  however  does  not  ttiUtiile  a^mt  his 
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Opinion  thtt  the  antient  Fauna  was  numeriefdly  richer  ^i^ 
the  modern  in  animal  forms. 

Notices  of  the  fossil  animals  belonfftng  to  this  order  w9i 
also  be  found  under  the  artides  which  treat  of  the  frmiliey 
and  genera. 

RODfiRIC,  the  thirty-fbuith  and  last  of  the  Visigothie 
line  of  kings  who  filled  the  throne  of  Spain  from  411  to 
711.  The  circumstances  which  attended  the  elevation  and 
fall  of  this  prince  are  as  doubtful  as  most  events  of  thjat  dark 
period.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Theodofre^ 
duke  of  Cordova,  and  the  erandson  of  Chindaswind. 
Having  been  entrusted  by  Witiza  with  the  command 
pf  the  army,  Roderio  revolted  against  his  sovereign -in' 
708,  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  and  banished  him  to 
Toledo.  For  some  time  ufter  his  usurpation,  Roderio  had 
to  contend  against  the  sons  and  partisans  of  the  de- 
throned monarch,  who  had  taken  refuse  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain.  At  last  the  sons  of  Witiza,  perceivinff 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  fbrcespf  the  usurper,  erossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Ilya.n 
(the  Count  Don  Julian  of  Spanish  chronicle),  lord  of  Ceuia 
and  Tangiers,  and  a  firiend  of  Witiza,  who  offered,  if  assisted 
by  the  Arabs,  whose  tributary  he  was,  to  restore  the  princes 
to  the  dominions  of  their  father.  Having  communicated 
his  project  toMiisa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  then  governor  of  Africa  far 
the  Khalifr  of  Damascus  [Musa;  Moors],  that  general, 
who  had  long  wished  to  carry  his  arms  into  Spain,  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  owe^  to  him,  and  promised  his 
powerful  assistance.  By  his  orders  Tartf  Abu  2^rab,  with 
four  hundred  Berbers,  landed  at  Tartessus  (since  called 
Tarifa,  in  commemoration  of  this  event),  and  aAer  ra\fig> 
ing  the  adjoinin|;  country,  returned  to  Africa  laden  with 
pllinder  and  captives.  This  happene4  in  Ramadh&n,  a.  b. 
91  (Oct,  AJ>.  710).  The  success  of  the  enterprise  filled 
the  Arabian  Amfr  with  joy,  and  a  second  and  more  formi- 
dable expedition  was,  the  ensuins  year,  directed  against 
the  shores  of  Spain,  on  Thursday  the  eiffhth  of  Rejeb,  a.h. 
92,  answerine  to  the  30th  April,  711.  lirik  Ibn  Zeyy&d,  a 
freedman  of  MiSsa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  landed  with  eight  thousand 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Calpe,  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name,  Jebal  Tdrik  (the  mountain  of  T&rik),  since  cor- 
rupted into  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  their  landing,  T&rik  and 
his  followers  were  attacked  by  Theodomir,  the  governor  of 
Andalucia.  The  Gbths  however  were  unable  to  force  the 
positions  taken  up  by  T&rik,  who,  seeing  his  number  daily 
increase  by  fresh  reinforcements  firom  Africa,  descended  into 
the  plain,  and  advanced  without  opposition  as  fiir  as  Medina 
Sidonia.  He  was  there  met  bv  Roderic.  who,  at  the  head 
of  numerous  but  ill  disciplined  forces,  hastened  to  repel  the 
invasion.  After  some  sharp  skiimishuig,  which  lasted  for 
six  consecutive  days,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  en- 

Sagement  on  the  6th  of  Shaww41,  a.r.  92  (26th  July,  711). 
Lccording  to  Ar-r&zi  and  other  historians,  this  memorable 
battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barbate,  not  on  those 
of  the  Guadalete,  as  the  generality  of  the  Christian  histo- 
rians have  erroneously  asserted.  It  was  at  first  hardly  con- 
tested on  both  sides,  until  the  defeotion  of  Oppas  and  other 
partisans  of  Witiza,  to  whom  Roderic  had  imprudently  en- 
trusted the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  gave 
the  victory  to  the  Arabs.  The  rout  then  became  general, 
and  the  flower  of  Gothic  chivalry  fell  by  the  sword  of  the 
Arabs,  Rodecic  himself  being  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 
This  last  fact  has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Spanish  historians,  fh>m  Rodericus  Toletanus 
down  to  Masdeu,  on  the  ground  that  Sebastianus  Salmanti* 
oensis,  a  monk  and  chronicler  of  the  tenth  century  (in 
Florei,  Esp,  Sag,^  vol.  xiii.),  speaks  of  a  tomb  being  dis- 
covered in  his  time,  at  Via^o  in  Portugal,  bearing  this  in- 
seriptlon,  *  Hie  reqidescit  Roderieui  uliimus  Bex  Gothorum  ;* 
firom  which  they  conclude  that  Roderie  escaped  the  field 
of  battle,  and  retired  into  Portugal,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  penance  and  prayer.  The  state- 
ment however  is  entitled  to  little  credit ;  for  not  only  have 
we  the  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  the  Arabian  wrilera, 
who  universally  affree  that  Roderic  perished  in  the  action, 
though  they  are  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
some  asserting  that  he  was  slain  by  Tfirik,  and  others  that  he 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  oroiB  the  river;  but  the 
assertion  is  Airther  corroborated  by  Isidorus  Pacensis,  and 
the  anonymous  continuator  of  the  *Chronioon  Biolaiense' — 
two  contemporary  Christian  writers,  who  positively  deeltM 
Uiat  Roderic  died  in  the  aotwn.    Roderk^a  niga  had  Uislti 
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nearly  three  yetrt.  There  U  a  fiihuloui  chronicle  of  thie 
kinz,  or  rather  a  romance  of  chivalrv.  in  which  the  popular 
traoiiionft  current  among  Moors  and  Chri»tiant  respeciing 
thoiuvaiiion  and  conquest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  many  ridicu- 
lous fables  like  that  of  Florincla,  and  the  enchanted  Tower 
of  Toledo,  have  been  embodied  by  an  anon>  raous  writer  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Toledo,  1 549,  and  has  since  ko"«  through  several  editions. 
Another  fabulous  history  of  Roderic  and  the  events  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  written  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  a  converted  Moor  of  the  name  of 
Luna  (Oianada,  159i.  4to.).  These,  and  other  books  of  the 
tame  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  materials  for  some  of  the 
best  works  in  English  literature.  (Scott,  Soulhcy,  and 
Irving.) 

(Almakkari's  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,  vol.  i.,  chaps.  1  and  2.) 

RODNEY,  ADMIRAL.  IX)RD.  Georob  Brydois 
RoDN£Y  was  born  at  Walion-upon -Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  February  19,  1718.  He  was  taken  from 
Hairow  School,  and  sent  to  sea  ut  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
1739  he  uas  made  a  lieutenant;  in  1742,  a  captain ;  and  in 
174S  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
on  the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. 

In  October.  1752.  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  was 
elected  member  of  parliainenl  for  the  borou^h  of  Saltash. 
He  was  appointed  successively  to  the  Fouj^ueux,  64  guns; 
the  Prince  George.  90 ;  and  the  Dublin.  74.  After  twenty- 
eight  yeaiM  of  active  servi'-e,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  May  19,  1769. 

In  1761  Admiral  Rodney  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  Barbadocs  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Having  cap- 
tured the  islands  of  Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Granada, 
he  was  recalled  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763.  Soon 
afier  his  return  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  by  succes- 
sive steps  reached  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  He 
was  also  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but 
resigned  this  office  on  being  sent  out,  in  1771,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Jamaica  staiion.  In  1774  he  was 
recalled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Sir  George 
Rodney  now  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  May, 
1778,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
white,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1779  was  again  appointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Barbadoes  station,  for  which  he 
tailed  December  29,  1779.  Ilts  fleet  consisted  of  22  sail  of 
the  luM  and  8  frigates.  France  and  Spain  were  at  this 
time  united  against  England.  Before  he  had  been  ten 
days  at  sea  he  had  captured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and 
on  the  16lh  of  January,  178U.  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Langara.  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  consisting 
of  1 1  shins  of  the  line,  and  2  frigates.  Of  these  Ave  were 
taken  and  two  destroyed  ;  but  the  action  being  in  the  night, 
and  the  weather  tempestuous,  the  rest  escaped. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  17UU,  Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  ComtedeGuichen.  near  Martinique. 
Rodney  intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a  little  su- 
perior, with  hi«  fleet  in  close  order;  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  captains  disobeyed,  and  kept  at  a  cautious  distance. 
Only  five  or  six  ships  supported  him,  while  in  his  own,  the 
Sandwich,  he  engaged  a  74  and  two  80-gun  ships  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  away,  and  broke 
through  the  enemy*s  line.  In  his  dispatches  Rodney  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  his  captains,  but  the  Admiralty  sup- 
pressed the  pasAage,  and  only  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
trial,  who  was  diainissed  from  the  scrvioc.  The  admiral 
was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  pension  of  2000/.  ayear.  to  be  continued  after  his 
death  to  his  family  in  specified  portions  for  their  respective 
lives.  In  1780.  he  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  also  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  declared  against  the 
states  of  Holland,  and  in»tructions  were  sent  to  Rodney  to 
attack  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Dutch 
inland  of  St.  Eustatius  surrendered,  without  a  shot  having 
been  fired,  Feb.  3,  1781;  and  in  the  course  of  the  spring, 
the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara.  Essequibo.  and  Berbice  were 
taken.  Rodney,  having  returned  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of 
1781  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  received  with  uni- 
Teruil  enthusiasm,  was  created  %*icc-adiniral  of  England  in 
toe  p(«ce  of  Admiral  llawke.  decease- 1,  and  was  appointed  to 
th«  oommand  of  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies.    Both  the 


French  and  Spanish  fleeti  vere  at  this  tioM  in  th«  Weal 
Indies,  and  it  was  intended  to  form  a  junction,  and  attack 
Jamaica  and  the  other  British  posse»stoQs.  The  French 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Comtede  Grasse,and  cousiatff4 
of  33  or  34  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  Intelligeoct 
having  been  brought  to  Rodney,  on  the  8th  of  April.  1781; 
of  their  having  sailed  from  Fort  Royal  Bay,  MartinioM; 
he  immediately  followed  them.  A  partial  action  took  puet 
on  the  9th.  when  two  of  the  Fiench  ships  of  the  lin«  vtre 
disabled,  and  a  thinl  was  rendered  useless  by  an  accident  in 
the  night  of  the  1 1th,  thus  reducing  the  French  fleet  to  39 
or  31  ships  of  the  line.  The  Briti»h  fleet  was  rather  noro 
in  number,  but  much  less  in  weight  of  metal.  The  general 
action  commenced  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782.  at  seven 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  half-past  aix  m  the 
evening.  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  the 
French  line,  and  engaged  the  Ville-de- Paris,  De  Ciraaw*! 
flag-ship,  and  compelled  her  to  strike.  The  result  was, 
that  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  taken  by 
the  British. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  come  into  office,  an4 
Rodney  having  been  always  opposed  to  them,  an  officer  «■• 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  had  only  just  tailed  when 
the  news  of  this  great  victory  reached  England,  and  the 
Admiralty  immediately  sent  an  express  to  overtake  an4 
brihg  back  the  ofiicer.  but  it  was  too  late.  Rodney  reached 
England,  September  21,  1782.  He  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age with  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  and  received  an  addi* 
tional  pension  of  200o/.  a  year.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the 
country,  till  May  23.  1792,  when  he  died,  in  his  76th  rear. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  numerous  farotlyl  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  eaihe- 
dral,  London,  at  the  national  ex|)ense.  His  portrait  by 
Reynolds  was  in  the  royal  collection  at  St.  James's  Falaes^ 
but  has  since  been  sent  to  Greenwich  HospitaL 

(Gallery  qf  B>r traits,  vol.  ii.;  Mundy's  Life  ami  CcrrH' 
pondence  qf  Lord  Rodney,  London,  8  vols.,  8vo.) 

KODOLPH.     [Germany] 

RODRIGUEZ.  VENTURA,  the  most  eminent  Spaniik 
architect  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  was  bom  at  Cienposneki, 
July  14.  1717,  and  commenced  his  first  studiea  in  hia  feo- 
fession  under  E^teban  Marchand,  who  was  then  employed 
on  the  works  carrying  on  at  Aranjuex.  After  the  deatliof 
Murchand,  in  1733,  he  still  continued  at  Aranjuex,  nnti 
J uvara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  dravin 
for  the  design  of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid ;  and  after  tbt 
death  of  J  uvara.  he  was  similarly  engaged  by  his  siicecaier 
Suchetti.  with  whom  he  was  subsequently  asaoeiatad  ia 
the  execution  of  that  vast  pile,  as  aparcjador,  or  principal 
clerk  of  the  works,  1741.  In  1747  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome ;  and  on  that 
of  St.  Fernando  being  established  at  Madrid,  in  1752,  he 
was  appointed  chief  director  or  professor  of  architecture  in 
it,  an  office  for  which  lie*was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by 
his  talents,  but  by  his  zeal  for  his  art,  and  hia  loliri- 
tude  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Commissioiit 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  work  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country 
on  which  he  was  not  either  engaged  or  consulted.  He  wa§ 
employed  on  various  cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  botpiiah^ 
and  other  structures  at  Zaiagoxa,  Malaga,  Toledo,  Grmoada. 
Valladolid.  and  numerous  other  places;  and  a  mere  lut  ef 
the  works  designed  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  con> 
siderable  extent.  We  can  here  merelv  point  out,  as  beuif 
among  the  more  remarkable  for  their  design,  the  aanetuary 
at  Cobadon^a,  the  church  of  San  Felipo  Neri  at  Malaga. 
that  of  the  hospital  at  Oviedo,  and  the  palace  of  the  Duqat 
de  Liria  at  Madrid. 

These  multiplied  engagements, and  the  frequent  jonmcfa 
which  they  occasioned  him,  prevented  his  visiting  llalv; 
but  he  collected  all  works  of  engravings  relative  boih  to  iia 
antient  and  modern  buildings.  He  alio  carefullT  studied 
the  various  monuments  of  Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gotlat 
architecture  in  his  own  country.  He  died  at  Madrid,  17aX 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chureh  ef 
San  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by  himseC 
Rodri^uex  has  been  honoured  with  an  Elogio  by  the  eelo> 
brated  Jovellaiios,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  wubfMT 
a  more  detailed  notice  of  his  character  and  worka.  He  is 
also  repeatedly  mentioned  with  high  commendation  by  l\>ii^ 
in  his  *  V'lage  de  Espana;'  and  lie  doubtless  deier\es  tba 
title  he  received  from  his  contemporanea,  of  the  Restorer  ef 
Arcliitecture  in  Spain ;  yet  whether  hia  merit  lay  ehiofly  in 
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the  refemi  of  a  puerile  and  vitious  taste,  and  in  purifying 
Spanish  architecture  from  the  barbarisms  that  had  crept 
intf  it,  or  whether  bis  works  display  any  high  degree  of 
jKtfitiTe  talent,  is  what  we  ourselves  have  not  the  means  of 
jttddng. 
ROEBUCK.    [Deer,  vol.  viii.,  p.  360.] 
ROGATION  DAYS.   It  was  a  general  custom  formerly, 
lays  Bourne,  and  it   is  still  observed   in  many  country 
parcibes,  to  go  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  parish 
on  one  of  tne  three  days  preceding  Holy  Thursday  ;  when 
the    minister,   accompanied    by   his  churchwardens   and 
parishioners,  used  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  God,  beg 
a  blessing    on    the  fruits  of  the   earth,  and   preserve  the 
rights  aud  properties  of  the  parish.     Spelman  considers  this 
custom  as  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  Terminalia.     The 
primitive  custom  used  by  Christians  on  this  occasion  was, 
fiv  the  people  to  accompany  the  bishop  or   some  of  the 
clergy  into  the  fields,  where  Litanies  were  made,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  implored,  that  he  would  avert  the  evils  of 
plague  and  pestilence,  that  he  would  send  them  good  and 
seasonable    weather,   and   give   them    in   due  season  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.    The  Litanies  or  Rogations  then  used 
gave  the  name  of  Rogation  Week  to  this  time.    They  occur 
as  early  as   a.d.  550,   when  they  were  first  observed  by 
Mtmertius,  bishop  of  Vienna,  on  account  of  tne  frequent 
earthquakes  that  happened,  and  the   incursions  of  wild 
beasts,   which  laid   in   rums  and  depopulated    the    city. 
(Walifred,    Stral.,  c.  28,  De  Repub,  EcclesiasL)     In  the 
canons  of  Cuthbert,   archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at 
Qoveshoo,  in  the  year  747,  it  was  ordered  that  Litanies,  that 
is  Rogations,  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
vitb  great  reverence,  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of  May, 
acoordins  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  terms 
this  the  Greater  Litany,  and  also,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  forefathers,  on  the  three  days  before  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord,  with  fastings,  &c.     (Wilkins,  ConciL  Brit,  p. 
249 ;  Spelm.,  Glo98,,  v.  *  Litania.*)    The  continuance  of  this 
e&stom  through  later  times  is  evidenced  by  old  parish  ac- 
eompCs,  and  by  the  various  episcopal  articles  of  inquiry.     In 
the  injunctions  issued  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  or- 
dered that  the  curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  places,  shall 
admonish  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding 
of  God's  benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  his  fruits, 
taying  the  103rd  Psalm,  &c.;  at  which  time  the  minister 
ifaall  inculcate  these  or  such  sentences,    *  Cursed   be   he 
vbieh  translateth  the  "bounds and  doles  of  his  neighbours,*' 
or  such  orders  of  prayers  as  shall  be  hereafter.' 

Rogation  Week,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  is  called 
Gang  Week,  from  to  gang,  which  in  the  north  signifies  to 
go.  Gan^-puca,  gang-week,  occurs  in  the  rubric  to  John, 
c  17,  in  the  Saxon  Gospels;  and  Ganj-ba^ay  are  noticed 
in  the  laws  both  of  Alfred  and  Atheist  an. 

{BnuiVs  Popular  Aniig.t  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  168-178; 
6radv*s  Clavis  Calendana,  8vo..  1812,  vol.  i.,  p.  321-326.) 
ROGER  OF  HOVEDEN.    [Hoveden.] 
ROGER  OF  SICILY.    [Sicilies.  Two -History.] 
ROGUE  AND  VAGABOND.    [Vagrant.] 
ROHAULT,  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Amiens,  where  he  was  born  in  1620.     He  received  the  rudi- 
Bients  of  a  scientific  education  in  that  city,  and  was  after- 
wards sent   to  Paris   for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
itudies  in  philosophy. 

In  that  age  the  physical  works  of  Aristotle  had  begun  to 
^e  place  to  those  of  Descartes,  and  most  of  the  learned 
an  in  France  received  with  complacency  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which  were  given  in  the 
'  ^ncipia,'  the  '  Dioptrice,*  and  the  '  Meteora  *  of  their 
iUstnous  countryman.  Among  the  persons  alluded  to, 
Robault  was  one  who  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Oiaek  philosopher  and  of  his  numerous  commentators,  but 
vhoalso  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  productions  of 
tiMnew  school,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  zealous  dis- 
ciple. This  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  him  to 
die  notice  of  Clarselier,  who,  being  himself  a  warm  Car- 
tesian, conceived  so  great  a  regard  for  the  young  philosopher, 
tkit  be  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  engaged 
hm  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  the  man  who 
vat  the  object  of  their  common  admiration.  Rohault  seems 
to  have  executed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  manner 
vliirb  gratified  the  wishes  of  his  patron  and  father- in-law, 
md  in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  follower ;  for  in  the 
pre&ce  to  his  *Traitd  de  Physique'  he  designates  Descartes 
Ha  man  who,  by  his  works,  had  shown  that  France  was 
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capable'of  forming  philosophers  as  illii.<trions  as  those  of 
antient  Greece.  This  work  was  translated  into  I^atin  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  published  with  notes,  in  which  are 
given  explanations  of  the  principal  phenomena  agreeably  to 
the  philosophy  of  Newton,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  had 
entirely  supplanted  that  of  the  French  school. 

After  the  above-mentioned  work  was  finished,  Rohault 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  giving 
instructions  in  mathematics,  and  the  subjects  of  bis  lessons 
were  published  after  his  death  in  two  volumes.  The  course 
comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and  practical ;  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical;  fortilication,  mechanics,  per- 
spective, and  arithmetic. 

Besides  the  *  TraiK;  de  Physique,*  Rohault  published  also 
awork  entitled  'Entretiens  sur  la  Philosophic.*  consistmg  of 
a  series  of  dialo(*ucs,  in  which  the  subjects  are  li*eated  ac- 
cording to  the  Cartesian  principles.  He  died  in  1675. 
ROHILCUND.  [Hindustan,  p.  218.] 
ROLAND.  MANON.  Manon  Phdipon.  for  such  was 
her  maiden  name,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1756.  Her  father 
was  an  artist  of  moderate  talent ;  her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
superior  understanding  and  of  a  singularly  amiable  temper. 
Manon  learned  to  read  so  early  and  so  easily  as  not  to  be 
able  to  recollect  the  process ;  and,  having  once  learned  to 
read,  she  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way.  In  her 
father's  house  she  enjoyed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  means  of 
cultivating  painting,  music,  and  general  literature.  It  is 
probable  that  her  early  devotion  to  these  pursuits  tended  to 
exalt  her  imagination  and  to  influence  the  whole  of  her 
future  career.  Whilst  yet  a  girl,  she  was,  at  her  own  earnest 
request,  placed  for  one  year  in  a  conventual  school.  At 
this  a^e  her  religious  enthusiasm  was  extreme :  in  after- 
years  It  subsided,  and  her  opinions,  she  confesses,  went 
through  every  change,  until  they  rested  in  scepticism ;  a  re- 
sult in  some  degree  due  to  her  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
many  celebrated  authors.  Her  reading,  under  her  father's 
roof,  was  of  a  most  miscellaneous  description.  Thu  works 
of  the  fathers  and  the  free  writings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  equally  accessible  to  her,  and 
perused  with  equal  avidity;  but  the  most  powerful  and 
lasting  impression  was  made  on  her  by  an  early  familiarity 
with  Plutarch's  *  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.'  From  this^Iinie, 
Greece  and  Rome  were  constantly  present  to  her  thoughts, 
and  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old.  she  is  said  to  nave 
wept  to  think  that  she  was  not  a  Roman  or  a  Spartan 
woman. 

At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  she  became  the  wife  of  M. 
Roland,  a  man  twenty  years  her  senior,  of  laborious  habits, 
great  ability  and  integrity,  and  manners  described  us  of 
antique  severity.  A  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  this  mamage, 
and  Madame  Roland's  time  became  divided  between  the 
care  of  her  child*s  education,  and  giving  assistance  to  her 
husband,  from  whose  knowledge  she  derived  great  advan- 
tage in  return.  He  held  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Manu- 
factures, of  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  in  a  liberal  spirit 
well  according  with  the  previous  impressions  of  his  enthu- 
siastic partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland  visited  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe— every- 
where industriously  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  manifesting  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
advocates  of  political  liberty.  On  witnessing  the  comforts 
enjoyed  by  the  English  cottagers,  she  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  in  this  country  a  handful  of  wealth  did  not  con- 
stitute the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  his  station,  was 
reckoned  as  something. 

The  intense  interest  with  which  such  a  woman  regarded 
the  first  movements  of  liberty  in  her  own  country,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  Her  husband  being  appointed  to  re- 
present the  city  of  Lyon  in  the  National  Convention,  left 
ins  residence  near  that  city,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  of  Madame  Ruland 
was  gratified,  and  her  zeal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors 
on  the  political  stage — as  Mirabeau,  Cazal6s,  Maury,  Bar- 
nave,  and  others  of  less  note.  To  the  cause  espoused  by 
these  notable  persons  Madame  Roland  and  her  husband 
were  warmly  attached :  and,  during  the  ministry  of  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  Roland  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
interior,  for  which  his  information,  his  assiduity,  and  his 
strict  probity  highly  qualified  him.  It  was,  whilst  holding 
this  office,  that  he  appeared  at  court  with  a  round  hat  and 
strings  to  his  shoes;  and  was  regarded  by  the  courtiers  as  a 
symbol  of  a  monarchy  ^bout  to  fall.    His  sincere  language 
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Was  an  unwclrdtnc  to  the  court  aA  hin  plain  atlirc  was  di«- 
pleanin^;  to  the  cuurtiern.  The  taleuts  of  his  wife  wcru  at 
thii  time  appliud  to  assi.«t  him  in  the  coiiipo>ition  of  ptihlic 
pa|H»r9t.  Without  pretending  to  direct  him.  she  avuwi  her 
tjeliof  that  hy  mingling  with  the  ^ioverer  accents  of  patriot- 
ism the  expression!!  and  feehngs  of  a  woman  of  ^enbibihty, 
ithe  rendeix'd  these  documents  more  impressive  and  effectual. 
The  famouii  letter  of  M.Roland  to  LouinXVI. (May,  1792) 
wan  drawn  up  hy  her:  a  letter  designated,  arcordin^;  to  the 
|Hjliticul  feeliugH  of  the  readers,  as  an  enli^zhtencd  although 
u  severe  remonstrunce,  or  as  audacious  and  full  of 
OTil  prophecy.  This  production  (/ccasioned  M.  Roland's 
diNmi^^Ntl  hy  the  court;  for  which  he  was  compensated  by 
the  warm  applauses  of  the  Convention.  He  a^in  hecame 
a  ininiMer  after  the  events  of  the  lOth  of  August:  but  his 
party  had  (lien  passed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  his  judg- 
luent,  and  enteied  upon  extremes  repugnant  to  his  hi^h- 
minded  and  generous  wife.  Still  they  were  apparenily 
fUvoureil  by  their  party,  to  whom  Roland's  cliaiactcr  and 
popularity  wore  neces>ary.  Amidst  the  real  and  attecie<l 
grosisness  of  di-e>s.  manners,  and  langungo  of  the  republi- 
eans,  hociety  nreserved  its  respectability  in  the  circle  as- 
sembled round  the  table  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  terror  do  not  re^iuire  to  be  de- 
tailed. The  fri<rhtfiil  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  on 
the  2nd  and  3r(l  of  Septeml)er,  were  boldly  denounced  by 
Roland  in  his  capacity  as  minister;  but  the  Convention, 
which  applaudefl  him,  wanted  couraf;e,  or  virtue,  or  ))ower 
to  act  upon  his  advice ;  and  from  that  hour  his  own  doom  and 
that  of  his  wife  became  onh  more  certain.  Madame  Roland 
bad  henolf  been  already  arraigned  before  that  assembly,  on 
an  absurd  charge  of  tieu<onable  corrcApoudence  with  Eng- 
land; and  by  her  presence  of  mind,  her  acuteness,  and  her 
wit,  had  l>attled  and  mortitled  her  accusers.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  defeat  is  *-aid  to  have  so  haunted  the  minds  of 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Robe-pierre,  that  in  every  subsequent 
difficulty,  and  in  every  attack  made  upon  their  proceedings, 
they  imagined  they  recognised  the  boldness,  sagacity,  or 
sarcasm  of  Madame  Roland.  She  and  her  husband  bt^gan 
to  receive  warnings  of  their  dan<!er.  and  for  a  ehort  time 
consented  to  take  the  precaution  of  not  sleeping  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Interior.  The  appearance  of  Jeception 
was  little  agreeabli^  to  Madame  Roland.  '1  am  ashamed,* 
!i!ic  said,  on  an  occasion  on  which  she  had  almost  c()ii!»entcd 
to  leave  licrhou:<t*  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant.  *of  the  ]>ait  I 
am  made  to  play.  I  will  neither  disi^iii^e  myself  nor  leave 
the  house.  If  thev  wish  to  a«9as>inate  me,  it  shall  be  in 
my  own  home.  This  courageous  ex.imple  is  due  from  me, 
and  I  will  afford  it.'  Her  husband  quitted  Paris,  and  she 
might  have  done  so,  but  she  declared  that  the  care  of  evad- 
ing injuatico  cost  her  more  than  it  wi.uld  do  to  suffer 
from  it. 

Tne  time  arrived  when  the  intellectual  suiM^rtority 
hitherto  maintanied  in  the  Convention  by  M.  Roland's 
party,  or  the  Girondists,  was  overcome  by  absolute  force. 
Forty  thousand  men  «\ ere  marched  against  the  Convention, 
by  the  Jacobins,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Madame  Roland  was  arrestefl  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abhayo.  Here  she  displayed 
her  usual  firmness,  and  cont in ue<l  to  exercise  towards  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  a  benevolence  for  whicb  in  her  pros- 
perous da\»  she  had  l>een  remarkable.  Before  her  friends 
she  appeared  cheerful;  ^he  always  maintained  the  lan- 
guage of  a  pat  not  when  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
llatleriiig  and  fearing  none;  and  she  professed  hor>elf 
t.ipable  of  overcoming  her  ill-fortune.  In  solitude 
I  lie  feelings  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  overcame 
her,  and  the  attendants  remarked  that  she  parsed  many 
hours  in  tears.  Her  sufferings  w  ere  greatly  aggravated  by  her 
b.ing  one  day  unexpectedly  liherate<l.  as  if  the  danger  was 
past.  She  drove  home  with  extreme  delight;  sprung  out  of 
t.e  iH)ai*h,  as  she  tays  it  had  always  been  her  habit  to 
do,  but  with  luure  than  usual  vivacity;  and  was  running 
gaily  up  stairs,  when  she  was  again  arrested  by  an  officer, 
and  at  once  taken  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  a  prison  of  a  lower 
order  than  the  Abbaye,  where  she  was  shut  up  with  the 
worst  of  her  sex.  In  this  second  prisini  she  remained  until  ' 
her  trial  and  execution.  The  only  explanation  i;iven  of  I 
tliis  circumstance  was  that  her  first  arrest  had  been  illegal.  ■ 
The  wrel<-hediiessiif  lier>i'>uation  at  Sainte  Pela^ie  was  only  ! 
ulleMaleil  by  her  literary  iu-cupations,  and  by  the  kindness 
of  her  gaolers  or  of  their  families,  whom  her  fascinating  * 
manncrt   and   behaviour  converted  into  friends.      Well  i 


knowing  that  her  life  would  be  sacrificed,  ftbe  devoted  al 

her  hours  to  the  composition  of  her  Memoirs,  writiu:<s  full 

of  li\ely  description,  entertaining  ancctlnlei  of  ker  cunivn* 

poiaries,  and  remarks  indicative  of  |M;netra<i<m  and  habitual 

reflection.     A  letter    to    her   daughter,   wntten    in    ihcM 

ciicumstpnces  is  one  of  the  most  afl'ecling  of  farewcllft.  Bui 

Madame  Roland  seldom  ga\e  way  to  nieUncholy  einoiions 

in  her  writings.     Her  pages  detail  the  events  uf  her  child* 

hood  and  youth  with  matchless  spriirhtlineMi  and  gracv.and* 

excepting  in  certain  passages  wherein  candour  is  carried  to 

;  an  excess  which  modern  delicacy  would  not  permit  to  • 

j  female  writer,  her  Memoirs  are  models  of  that  kind  of  cob- 

:  )X)sitioM. 

As  the  narrative  advances,  events  of  a  deeper  inieiert 
are  related  with  urt^at  facility  of  expression,  sumetimei  with 
mournful  pathos,  generally  with  gieut  judgiDenf,  roI 
always  without  satire,  but  always  with  easy  vluquenreL 
From  a  very  early  a^e  we  may  discern  in  this  lelaiiun  the 
extraordinary  decision  of  her  character,  her  naturally  oom- 
niiinding  manners,  her  fervent  but  well-contrullcd  tem- 
perament, he:  indefatigable  love  of  improvemenU  and  her 
unswen'ing  adiieiciicc  to  truth. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  deliveretl  theniselvea  from 
certain  execution  by  taking  poison  :  and  Madame  Roland 
had  at  oiio  time  resolved  to  do  the  same.  But  commune 
eating  her  resfdution  to  a  friend,  who  represented  lu  hrr 
that  a  nobler  course  would  be  to  wait  for  deah.  ar,d 
leave  the  memory  of  so  great  a  sacnftre  to  tlie  Cduiie  fcr 
which  she  had  lived,  she  calmly  determine*!  to  abide  the 
result. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  (1793)  that  the  Girondielt 
were  destroyed.  On  the  31st  of  that  month  she  was  sent  le 
theCoiicier^erie.  On  the  lUlh  of  November  ^be  appeared  be* 
fore  the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  She  had  ducltiied  ihe  prof- 
fered aid  of  M.  Chauveau  Lafsarde,  the  tireat  advocate  of 
the  Girondists,  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and  of  Charlolte 
O^rday ;  knowing  that  no  talents  cuuUl  si.ve  her,  ainee  Imt 
innocence  could  not,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  biin  to  use- 
lesH  danger.  Part  of  tho  night  was  occupied  by  her  m 
wrt'.ing  her  eloc|uent  defence.  Iler  courage  did  nut  de«crt 
her  duiini;  her  trial  or  at  her  execution.  She  sustained  Ibe 
insults  of  the  unmanly  tribunal,  not  without  womanly  emo- 
tion, hut  also  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  greatest  womca 
of  the  times  with  which  her  early  rea:ing  of  Plutarch  had 
made  her  familiar.  To  the  last  moment  she  preserved  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  even  her  gaiety.  On  the  same  da? 
and  at  the  .^^ume  hour  a  man  was  alsti  to  be  guillotined ;  and 
in  such  extremity,  to  die  firAt  being  thought  a  privilege.  tU 
waived  it  in  favour  of  her  less  courageous  companion  m 
misfortune;  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  execuiioncr. 
whose  orders  were  to  execute  her  first,  by  representing  le 
him  the  iinp<»liteness  of  refusing  a  woman's  laet  request.  Il 
is  said  that  beiidin!;  herself  before  the  statue  of  Laberty. 
close  to  this  scene  of  death,  she  exclaimed,  *  Oh  I  Liberty  I 
what  crimes  a:ecommitte<l  in  thy  name!' 

She  had  often  been  heani  to  say  that  her  husband  would 
not  survive  her.  As  soon  as  he  beanl  of  her  execution,  he 
took  leave  of  two  altache<l  female  friends  in  whose  hous^  at 
Rouen,  he  had  found  a  refuge,  and  to  whom  his  re»olutien 
was  known;  walked  in  the  evening  of  the  13lh  of  Novem- 
ber as  far  as  Baudouin,  four  leagues  on  the  road  to  Paris; 
sat  down  hy  the  side  of  a  tree  in  an  avenue  leading  lo  a 
private  house,  and  passed  his  cane-sword  through  his  che^ 
By  his  side  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  theiie  words  w«;e 
written : — *  Whoever  you  are  who  find  me  King  here,  rv^ptel 
my  remains;  they  are  those  of  a  roan  who  devoicd  b« 
whole  life  to  being  useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  had  li«td. 
virtuous  and  honest.' 

These  particulars  arc  principally  taken  from  a  very  recent 
edititm  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland.'  published  in 
Paris,  in  two  volumes.  8vo..  with  abundant  notee,  by  MM. 
Berville  and  Barridre. 

ROLLR,  MICHKU  a  French  mathematician,  was  bucn 
at  Ainbcrt  in  Auvergne,  in  1652.  He  appears  to  ka«e 
possessed  from  nature  a  remarkable  facility  in  loUing  pro- 
po!»itions  relating  to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  to  have  ar 
quired  by  practice  a  great  proficiency  in  the  calligraphic  art. 
After  having  served  during  several  years  as  an  aitumef*s 
clfrk,  he  came,  in  1675,  to  Paris,  where  be  obtained  a  sub- 
MstaM'c  as  a  writing-master,  and  where  he  spent  h\%  leisure 
timo  in  cultivating  the  mathematical  sciencee.  An  stfrh 
dental  circumstance  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  ^ 
Colbert.    Ozanam,  who  was  himieif  a  good  aoalfaV  hap 
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propose  to  rontlicmaticians  a  problem  of  the  kind 
letcrrainate,  which,  he  conceived,  could  be  solved 

process  involving  very  high  numbers,  Rolle  was 
te  as  to  discover  a  neat  solution  ;  and  the  minister, 
irmed  of  it,  was  induced,  m  1685,  to  recommend 
tection  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
itly  formed. 

his  time  Rolle  devoted  himself  to  analytical  pur- 
d  iti  1 690  he  published  a  treatise  on  algebra,  in 
s  work  contains,  among  other  methods  for  the 
)f  equations,  one  which  he  calls  the  method  of 
a  name  given  to  it  because  it  consists  in  succes- 
>ressing  the  equation  one  degree  lower  at  each 
It  has  some  analogy  to  a  method  given  by 
in  the  •  Arithmetica  Universalis ;'  but  its  want  of 
f  has  caused  it  ever  since  to  be  neglected.  An 
1  of  peculiar  modes  of  expression  prevails  through- 
Brhole  work,  which  is  otherwise  very  obscurely 
the  author  was  however  particularly  skilful  in  the 
ent  of  questions  of  the  kind  called  diophantine, 
Liblished  a  treatise  on  that  subject  in  1699. 
infortunately  for  his  fame,  entered  the  lists  as  an 
of  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  differential 
rhich  had  been  then  recently  discovered  by  Newton 
litz ;  and  he  is  accused  of  using  towards  those  who 
red  to  point  out  his  mistakes  a  tone  of  anger 
'ery  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher.  He  began  in 
tack  the  differential  calculus,  objecting  both  to  its 

and  its  applications;  and,  with  respect  (o  the 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  particular  examples 
8  are  inconsistent  with  those  which  are  brought 
e  antient  processes.  The  new  calculus,  as  it  was 
ind  however  in  France  a  zealous  and  temperate 
n  Varignon,  who,  in  replying  to  the  objections  of 
plained  the  true  meaning  of  the  differential  sym- 
:)ointed  out  that  the  supposed  discrepancies  in  the 

the  examples  arose  entirely  from  the  haste  and 
wcy  of  the  objector. 
»pute  agitated  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 

time.  Rolle  continuing  to  raise  one  objection  after 
and  though  they  were  answered  by  Varignon,  the 
ways  pretended  to  have  the  victory.  It  is  said 
LC^idemy  was  then  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
stomed  to  the  antient  analysis,  an.l  therefoi*e  saw 
(ure  an  opposition  raised  against  methods  to  which 

not  yet  reconciled.  In  1705  however  the  Aca- 
hout  pronouncing^  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  re- 
ed tliat  Rolle,  in  moderating  his  language,  should 
to  the  rules  of  the  institution ;  and  the  dispute 
I  time  terminated.  This  was  twenty-nine  years 
ihop  Berkeley  attempted  to  revive  the  subject  in 
lyst.'    [Robins.] 

^fl^s   that,  subsequently,  Rolle  acknowledged  his 
1  thus  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  deserved  the 

posterity.     He  was  admitted  second  geometrical 
of  the  Academy  in  1699,  and  he  died  on  the  5th 
.719.  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age.     * 
BR  (Ornithology),  the  name  of  an  insessorial  or 
bird,  Corarias  garrula,  Linn. 
.ifference  of  opmion  has  prevailed  among  omitho- 
to  the  place  of  the  Rollers  in  the  system. 
IS  arranged  the  genus  Coracias  between  Corvus 
us.   Pennant  {British  Zoology)  gives  it  a  position 
th'i   Nut-cracker  and   the  Oriole;    M.  Dum6ril 

between  the  Birds  of  Paradise  and  the  Crows ; 
>r  arrangud  it  in  his  second  order,  Coraces^  among 

stands  in  Illiger's  method.  Cuvier  placed  the 
Coracias,  Linn.)  between  the  Crows  {Cnrvus, 
id  the  Birds  of  Paradise  {Paradisea,  Linn.),  the 
asigned  to  them  by  Lac6p^de,  and  includes  under 
the  Rollers  properly  fto  called  {Coracias  garrula, 
X),  and  the  holies  {Cohiria), 

ot,like  Meyer  and  lUiger,  places  the  Rollers 
lo  Coraces. 

Dinck  gives  them  a  po.*ition  between  Bombyci- 
Oriolus. 

BlainviUe's  method  presents  them  between  t^e 
ind  Bee-eaters  {Merops). 

gors  places  them  in  his  family  Corvidcp.  [Cor- 
iTiii,  p.  67.] 

■on'a  {Km\\y  Eurystomidce {Rollier sot Cmw)  con- 

IT  0'*"ers  {GaJgulus,  Bri>s  n,  and  Coracias,  Linn.) ; 

J  {Eury$tomus,V\*i\\\,  [Meropid.k,  vol.  xv., 


p.  118],  Cnlaris,  Cuv.,  and  Coracias,  Linn.);  the  genua 
Mainatus  {Eulabes,  Cuv.,  Gracula,  Linn.) ;  and  the  genua 
Mino,  Less.  M.  Lesson  rejects  the  term  Coractas,  because 
inany  authors  have  so  dismembered  it,  according  to  their 
different  views,  that  a  confusion  calculated  to  produce  error 
is  the  result. 

In  the  system  of  Mr.  Swainson,  who  retains  the  generic 
name  Coracias,  the  Rollers  appear  among  the  Meroptd€t, 

[MeROPID^,  vol.  XV.,  p.  118.] 

The  Prince  of  Canino  (C.  L.  Bonaparte)  arranges  the 
genus  Coracias,  giving  as  an  example  the  common  Roller 
{Coracias  garrula,  Linn.)  in  the  family  Ampelid^e  {Btrds  q/ 
Europe  and  North  America). 

In  Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  *The  Birds  of  Europe,*  the 
Roller  (Coracias  garrula)  comes  between  the  Bee- eater 
{Merops  Apiaster)  and  the  Kingfisher  {Alcedo  aspida), 

Mr.  Yarrell  (British  Birds)  arranges  the  Common  Boiler 
under  the  family  Meropidee. 

Description. — Bill  black  towards  the  point,  becoming 
brown  at  the  base  with  a  few  bristles ;  irides  of  two  eircles 
yellow  and  brown ;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly  various 
shades  of  verditer  blue  changing  to  pale  green  ;  shoulders 
azure  blue,  back  reddish  brown,  rump  purple,  wing-prima- 
ries dark  bluish  black,  edged  lighter,  tail-feathers  pale 
greenish  blue,  the  outer  ones  tipped  with  black,  those  in 
the  middle  also  much  darker  in  colour ;  legs  reddish  brown ; 
in  old  males  the  outer  tail-feathers  are  somewhat  elon- 
gated. 

Adult  females  differ  but  little  from  the  males;  young 
birds  do  not  attain  their  brilliant  colour  till  the  second 
year.  (Gould,  Birds  of  Europe.)  Length  about  13 
inches. 

This  is  the  Pica  marina  and  Pica  merdaria  of  the  Ita- 
lians: Rollier  of  the  French;  Birk-Heher,  Blaue-Racke, 
and  Mandelkrahe  of  the  Germans;  Spransh  Kraka,  Bla- 
kraha,  and  Allekraka  of  the  Swedes;  Ellekrage  of  Brun- 
nich ;  y  Rhelydd  of  the  antient  and  Roller  of  the  modern 
British. 

GeograpMcal  Distribution. — This  bird  appears  to  have 
a  wide  range.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden 
(where  it  arrives  with  the  Cuckoo),  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia ;  is  more  common  in  (Rermany  than  France, 
where  however  it  has  been  found  in  Provence ;  and  it  has 
been  taken  at  Gibraltar.  In  Italy,  according  to  Prince  C.  L. 
Bonaparte,  it  is  rather  common,  arriving  in  the  spring  and 
departing  in  September.  In  Malta  and  Sic^ily  it  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  shops  of  poulterers,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
taste  of  a  turtle-dove.  In  thoMorea  it  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  fat  with  its  summer  ftod.  It 
has  been  captured  at  Aleppo,  and  at  Trebi/ond  and  Erze- 
roum.  It  visits  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  seas  ;  and  Dr.  von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger  include 
it  among  the  birds  of  Japan.  In  North  Africa  it  is  found 
from  Morocco  to  Egypt ;  flocks  were  seen  by  Adanson  at 
Senegal,  and  he  concluded  that  they  passed  the  winter 
there.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  records  it  among  the  birds  of 
South  Africa.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  killed  in  Corn- 
wall, in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  York- 
shire, Northumberland,  Perthshire,  the  east  of  Scotland, 
and  Orkney.  We  can  find  no  account  of  its  occurrence  in 
Ireland  ;  but  that  it  is  known  in  Wales  is  evident  from  one 
of  its  names  above  given. 

Habits,  Food,  <5*c. — Deep  forests  of  oak  and  birch  appear 
to  be  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Roller.  In  the  *  Annals  of 
Natural  History*  for  1839,  it  is  stated  by  a  traveller  in  Asia 
Minor,  that  the  Roller,  which  was  most  common  throughout 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  country  wherever  the  mag- 
pie  was  not  found  (for  it  was  not  seen  in  the  same  district 
with  that  bird),  was  observed  to  fall  throu<;h  the  air  like  a 
Tumbler  Pigeon.  Temminck  states  that  it  makes  its  nest 
in  the  holes  of  trees,  where  it  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs 
of  a  lustrous  white.  M.  Vieillot  states  that  in  Malta,  where 
trees  are  scarce,  the  bird  builds  on  the  ground.  In  Barbary 
it  has  been  observed  to  form  its  nest  in  the  banks  of  the 
Sheliff,  Booberak,  and  other  rivers;  and  Pennant  remarks 
that  where  trees  are  wanting,  it  makes  it  in  clayey  banks. 
These  last  modes  of  nidification  bring  it  very  close  to  the 
Bee-eaters  and  Kingfishers,  whose  eggs  quite  resemUe 
those  of  the  Roller  in  colour  and  shape,  and  only  vary  in 
size.  The  male  takes  his  turn  to  sit.  The  food  is  very 
varied,  according  to  Temminck,  who  enumerates  moles^ 
crickets,  cockchafers,  grasshoppers,  millipedes,  and  other 
insects,  slugs  and  worms.    Grould  states  that  it  feeds  on 
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«ona*.  Hugt,  *nd  inwrU  generally.  YBrrall  inrurmi 
lliat  ilie  food  iHiiui*!*  or  worm*,  tlugt,  iniecii  in  Iheir 
riuiu  iiagM,  ind  berriei. 

Beoli«t«in  ohaervei  Ihit  lill  Imlelf  ho  hod  Ihoufclit  tb*t 
the  Rollsr  ttM  unlameablo ;  but  Dr.  He)'er  of  Offenbuch 
bad  convinced  hira  to  the  eunlrnry,  ha*inK  himself  nired 
ttwm  in  his  room  by  the  following  melhod; — The  young 
onei  muat  be  taken  froni  tbe  nent  when  only  half  grown, 
and  fed  on  litllo  biuofcow'a  heart,  or  any  oilier  meat  whii'h 
U  lean  and  lender,  till  iheycan  feed  alone;  amall  frog<, 
worraa,  and  iniecls  may  then  be  adrled.  Ill  mode  of  kill- 
ini;  and  awallowing  inMicla  is  thus  dchrribed: — it  rotn- 
nenceibyieiiing  and  crushing  thorn  wiib  its  bill,  and  llien 
llirov*  Ihcm  intu  the  air  leveral  timcH,  in  order  lo  leceive 
ibom  in  It*  throat,  which  ii  very  capaeiout.  When  tht; 
mortel  is  too  large,  or  ttaeinaecC  iailill  alire.  ibebird  ttriket 
it  bard  againat  the  groond,  and  begin*  again  lo  throw  it 
jnio  the  air  til)  it  falla  not  acroia,  but  lO  u  lo  thread  the 
Ihi'oal.  when  it  ia  eaiily  iwaMuwed,  Bechslein  My*  ihat  he 
had  never  leen  the  bird  drink.  Tbo  translator  of  Bech- 
stein'*  inlereatinic  little  book  *tate«  that  he  once  csw  a 
Roller  drink  after  having  swallowed  dry  anla'  egg*  ;  it  then 
ale  greeddy  of  lettuce  and  endive.  *  Another  which  I 
kept.'  adUi  the  Irsnalator, '  liked  the  outside  of  lottucea  ar-* 


Roller  ia  by  nature  wild  and  solitary ;  it  aeldum  chanj^es 
■ituation,  except  to  «eek  ita  food  or  to  hide  itielf  from 
atrangen.  It  ia  a  good  thing,  whether  kept  in  a  cage  or  lei 
range,  always  lo  have  a  box  in  ilsway.in  which  it  may 
lake  refuge  when  friglitenedj  it  will  not  fail  to  bide  itself 
there,  and  by  this  means  will  not  be  tempted  to  beat  itself 
viulanll}',  which  it  does  when  it  cannot  lly  from  the  object 
of  Its  ftighL  It  know*  ita  miitreas  very  well,  lets  her  take 
it  up,  cornea  near  tier,  and  tits  without  any  fear  on  her 
koeea  tbr  whole  hour*  without  tiirring.  This  is  a*  far  as  it 
SAM  even  when  tamed.  It  ia  neither  caressing  nor  fami- 
liar :  when  frightened  it  utters  hanb  cries,  softer  one*  when 
its  Kiad  is  brought,  but  erag.  crag,  eraag.  at  the  stime  time 
tailing  ita  head,  it  (he  expreuion  of  it*  joy  or  iriumpb.' 


T^tMim>Bird.'iTaeulaTeligio*(i,\JmTi„  BeotxiAMencho 
of  the  JavaneM,  Teeong  of  the  Sumalrsns,  will  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  among  the  Stuntidee,  according  to  Mr. 
Svainson.  Ifr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  it  under  the  family 
Corvida,  in  the  subhmily  Graeulitue.  Mr.  Soaiiisan 
■talas  that  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  neither  the 
XoUer*  not  tbe  bird  in  question  belong  to  tbe  Corvidee; 
and  be  nmark*  that  Uie  little  value  that  can  be  attached 
to  speeulalion*  on  ibe  rank  of  the  present  geneia  founded 
upon  mere  tyniheai*.  will  best  appear  by  looking  to  those 
aitiSdml  arrangement*  that  place  the  short  legged  Rollers 
cloaa  to  the  long-legged  and  powerfully  construe  led  Grakle 
<Oneu1a  religkwa). 

H.  I  iimiTi.  as  we  have  seen,  placet  Ihia  bird  next  to  tbe 
Rollar*,  ud  antonft  the  Eurj/ttoimda,  and  though  we  are 
}n  no  mean*  taliified  that  this  i*  lis  proper  position,  we 
■nil,  in  tba  proaant  stal*  of  opinion,  notice  the  Ibrtn 
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Th«  Graettla  religiota  then,  the  type  of  Caviar 
Eulabei.  formed.  *iy»  M.  Lesson,  tlie  aenn*  Mm 
Brissoii,  and  was  placed  by  Lii>n»us  and  Gmelin  an 
Oraeuiig,  next  ufier  Ibe  Orioles.  M.  Tcmminck 
the  genu*  Graada.  reduced  lo  ibe  MinoB.rd  alooa 
his  omnivorous  birds,  and  M.  Vieillot  kept  it  also,  ai 
it  in  bis  family  uf  Caronculit. 

Generic  Charaeter. — Bill  short,  iiout,  not  to  loi 
head;   entirely  cumpreucd.      Frcntal  feaiher*  bu 
far  upon  (he  base,  but   not  dividing  the   front. 
grudually  curted   from  the  baae  tu  the  lip,  i 
lincily  notched.     Commitiure  but  slightly  an|         e 
der  mandible  with  ihe  base  broad  and  dilatsu. 
basal,  naked,  round,  sunk  iu  a  depression.  F 
khuri,  vdvely.     Head  wiih  naknl  wallle*. 
Fiutor.    Tail  short,  even.     Feat  rather  abort.  \wn 
Tarsus  and  middle  toe  equal ;  binder  loo  thortw ;  ii 
almost  equal  to  tlia  outer  toe.     <8w.) 

Example,  Oiaeula  religiota. 

Deteriplioa.  —Deep  velvety  black  ;  a  while  (pan 
middleofthe  wingi  bill  and  fi'et)cltow;  behind 
spring  fleshy  caruncle*  of  a  bright  orange-colour,  and 
bvyund  llie  occiput. 

GtograpAicai  Dittribalion. — Java,  Sumatra, 
great  Soslem  Islands. 

HabiU.Po'id.^-c.—laseciiaud  fruils  furmtbafoo 
Mino-Bird,  which  i«  easily  lamed,  and  learns  lo  wbi 
talk  with  great  facility.  With  the  natives  it  is 
favounle  in  consequence,  Marsdeii  says  of  it,  )ba 
tbe  faculty  of  imitating  human  speech  in  greater  pe 
than  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Boniiut.  wt 
it  Pica,  *eti  pntiut  Slurnu*  lndicut.  heads  the  ehapli 
be  figures  and  deM:ribes  it  with  ihu  fullouiiig  lines:' 


■  PtilUcui  EvU  r 


And  tells  the  following  ttory: — There  was,  when  hi 
Batavia,  an  old  Javanese  woman.  Ihe  tenaui  of  a  • 
gardener,  who  kept  one  of  these  bird*  which  waiver 
cious.  Bontiut  was  very  anxious  to  buy  it :  but  Ihu 
woman  would  not  hear  of.  He  then  be;;ged  thai  sb 
at  least  lend  it  lo  him  that  its  picture  might  b«  lake 
quest  which  was  at  lost  granted  wilh  no  very  goodgi 
antient  Mohammedan  dame  being  under  ftreit  ap 
sion  that  Bontius  would  oQer  that  abominalion.  purl 
beloved  bird,  Thit  be  promised  not  to  do,  and  had  ( 
of  the  Miiio,  which  kept  cuntinually  tajing  Or-ing  >N 
Catj'ir Maran  Habi.  Tbia  bein^  inierpieted,  ineau* 
tiaii  Dog,  Eater  of  Pork :'  and  Buntius  came  tu  the 
lion  that  the  unwillingness  of  Ibe  old  woman  arose  i 
from  tho  ftMir  of  her  bird  beine  desecrated  by  an 
swine's  llcth,  but  alio  from  the  apprehension  tba 
bis  servants,  irritated  by  its  cuntumeli«*,  would  w 
neck.  M.  Lesson  also  taw  one  al  Java  which  kne* 
phrases  uf  the  Malay  language. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  bo  tlial  there  i* 
species  of  Mino  Bird. 


RO  L 

meJM  under  tha  name  of  Graeula  religiota.  viz.  Euiabet 
h^ua  and  Eulabei  Javaaut. 

U.  LcKson,  who  (IbIbb  llmt  only  ona  speoles  is  known, 
fil.  Ihe  Mainate  Religieux,  Graeuia  religiusa.  Linn., 
•id  Uaneho  of  Ibe  Javanese,  remarks  anervmrds  tliat  ihcrr 
ii  uid  to  be  a  tmaller  variety :  lliia  is  probably  Ihe  Eulabes 
Imliai*  above  noticed. 


^rsA 


Tlic  last- mentioned  ornithologist  applies  the  olil  In'linn 
•«d  Uitio  m.%  a  fteneric  term  Tor  a  very  diSercnC  bird.  Mino 
BmiMatii,  described  by  him  in  The  Zoulogy  qflhe  CoquitU, 
n1  there  Dgured  at  pi.  26.  He  is  ulso  of  opinion  that  Gra- 
ata  eaha,  Linn,,  should  be  udiled  to  lliis  f;enus. 

ROLLIN,  CHARLES,  bom  at  Paris,  January  30.  16Gi, 
TCsthe  lecond  son  of  a  master  cutler,  and  nas  inlended  by 
kbtsiher  fur  the  same  trade.  Atliacling  Ibe  notice  of  a 
BMiedietine  monk,  by  ihe  tasle  and  apiitude  for  learning 
ibieh  be  ahowed  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  rescued  from 
UsobKore  destiny,  and  placed  at  the  college  of  Flessis  with 
a  pension.  Here  be  pursued  his  studieii  with  great  zeal, 
induitrr,  and  docillt]',  was  much  noticed  by  the  Principal  of 
tk  college,  and  Has  selected  by  the  minister  Lc  Pelelier 
u  the  companion  of  his  two  sans,  wiih  whom  be  had  di«- 
potcd  the  priie  of  academic  dislinctioii  in  generous  rival- 
riiip.  Afler  having  been  instruclcd  in  humuiiilies  and  phi- 
losophy, he  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  Iheulogy  at 
the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty-lwo  be  had  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  college  of  Plessi^i,  that  Her- 
nti.  the  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  pointed  bim  out  as  liis 
g«a  tucceuor  in  the  profeMorial  chair,  which  he  wished  to 
tacate,  and  RoUin,  in  spite  of  his  own  diffidence,  was  mnde 
hit  auislant  in  16B3,  and  professor  in  his  stead  in  I&87. 
The  next  year  bo  received  Ihe  additional  honour  of  Ihe  pro- 
teyorfhipufelooucnce  in  the  Royal  College.  In  both  Ihcsc 
capadlies  he  dill  not  diEOppoint  expectation.  Tile  ornliunj 
«bich  be  delivered  in  public  were  very  correct  and  clegnnl 
Latin  coropoaitions ;  and  Ibe  reforms  and  regulations  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  discipline  of  the  uiiiverijiiy  deserve 
■nth  praise  He  levived  the  study  of  Greek,  which  had 
Wn  s;»>tly  neglected,  gave  more  prominence  to  the  culti- 
IIm  Vranch  langoaife  in  the  course  of  general  in- 
introduoed  the  plan  of  learning  by  heart  Qne 
•-  s  uf  different  auttaon,  as  an  exercise  of  tasio  and 
uui/,  and  substituted  exercises  in  the  room  of  llic  dra- 
represenlations  which  the  scholars  had  been  in  Ihe 
■uuiL  of  performing.  In  1694  ho  was  appointed  rector  of 
Ibe  unireraiiy,  in  which  office  he  continued  two  years,  and 
Uuk  himself  remarkable  not  less  for  bis  constant  aliention 
tu  its  internal  management  thin  for  his  leal  in  raaiiilalniiig 
iti  ptlvile^ei  against  all  atlempla  to  impair  them. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship,  he  was  engaged  by 
CKdinaJ  Nuailles  to  superintend  ihe  studies  of  his  nephews, 
laving  reaigned  all  his  public  employmenla,  except  the  pro- 
faaonhip  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College,  In  order  ibat 
bt  night  bave  more  leisive  for  his  nrivate  literary  labours. 
9tmj  aftw  1m  vh  dragged  from  his  raUieuent,  and  un- 


wdlingly  persuaded  to  became  coai^ut' 

Beauvais.     In  thiaaiiuation  be  passed  aflaen  years,  devoljng 


r  in  the  college  of 


tifwith  as  much  assiduity  lo  the  iraprovemenl  of  the 
system  of  cducauoii  there,  as  he  had  belote  done  in  ibe 
college  of  PlensLs.  In  conse(|uence  of  tbe  disputes  between 
Ihe  Jesuits  and  JanseniKts,  which  lalter  parly  he  waslhougbt 
to  favuur,  and  the  intrigues  ibence  orising  in  bis  collexe 
Rxillin  was  compelled  lo  quit  bis  office  al  Beauvais.  In 
I7IS  be  published  his  edition  of  Quinliliou,  in  two 
Tulumes.  lirao.,  with  a  preface  and  a  popular  outline  of 
rhetoric,  thort  noti-s.  and  Bummaries  of  the  chapters.  The 
text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  were  made  ac- 
cording lo  Ihc  ju<lginent  of  the  editor. 

In  J  7iO  ho  was  again  chosen  rector  of  Ibe  university,  but 
in  conswiueiico  of  Ihe  religious  fends  already  mentioned,  be 
was  displaced  very  sliorlly  by  a  lull  re -de-cachet,  the  uni- 
versity bemg  desired  lo  choose  a  mora  moderate  rector. 
From  Ihia  period  nil  liia  dealh  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  as  much  as  possible,  and  devoted  himself 
to  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  several 
works.  In  1726  appeared  his  •  Traill  de  la  Manidre  U'Etu 
diur  et  d'Enseigner  les  Belles-Leitrea.' a  work  which  pre- 
sents a  popular  view  of  such  classical  and  French  literature 
as  he  eoiisidered  suited  for  the  iiislruclion  of  the  young,  and 
contains  aucli  a  system  of  education  as  his  own  experience 
in  leaching  had  suggested.  This  treatise,  though  deBcient 
in  philosophical  principles,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writ- 
ings of  ihe  same  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in 
which  it  waa  published,  and  contcibuicd  probably  very 
much  to  diffuse  a  general  taste  for  lilerature  throughout 
France.  It  waa  irauslaled  into  English,  in  1 73S,  under  the 
title  of 'Thoughts  conneriiiiig  Education,  tronslaled  from 
tbe  French."  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Bkhop  Atler- 
bury  to  Rollin,  iu  whieh  ho  speaks  in  high  terms  of  it.  En- 
-■ouiagcd  by  ihe  general  approbation  wiiii  ubicb  this  publt- 
'ution  was  received,  Rollin  composed  his '  Hisloire  Ancienue^' 
in  account  of  the  chief  nations  of  antiquity  drawn  from 
profane  authors,  and  lerminaling  with  the  esiabliehment  of 
Ihu  Roman  empire  under  Augustus,  in  thirteen  volumes, 
which  appeared  successively  in  ihc  inlerval  between  I73U 
and  1738.  His  last  work  wos  a  hislory  of  Rome,  which 
was  afterwards  continued  by  Crevier,  from  the  end  of  the 
republic  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  completion  of  tbe 
original  plan. 

Rollin  s  latter  years  were  disturbed  occasionally  by  tho 
religions  (roubles  which  agilaled  his  counlry.  His  friend- 
ship with  many  distinguished  Juseniau  draw  npon  bim 
from  time  to  time  the  Guspiciona  of  Ihe  government,  anil 
be  was  accused  of  joining  in  conspirocias,  aud  his  house 
bed  in  consequence,  though  his  enemies  could  not  sue- 
in  criminating  him.  He  died  Nth  September,  1741, 
having  exvcc'Icd  bis  eigblielh  year. 

From  ibe  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  it  appears  that 
Rollin's  character  »as  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue.  Ho 
IS  remarkable  for  bis  liberality,  modesty,  integrity,  and 
igleliearledncu.  This  lost  quality  is  shown  not  loid  in 
tho  wholo  tunoui  of  his  actions  than  in  his  writings,  which 
please  more  from  a  ceriain  simplicity  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  merits  and  defecla  of  his  '  Belles  Uttres'  eta 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  observable  In  his  *  Hitioire  An- 
There  i»  Ihe  tame  want  of  profound  thought,  and 
le  absence  of  critical  judgment,  tlie  same  easy  alyle, 
re  In  a  young  mind,  and  pleasing  from  its  very  curu- 
1,  while  the  waul  of  critical  judgment  is  compeniuteit 
by  the  love  of  Iruth  and  the  morality  which  jwrvada  Iho 


:be  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Frederic  the  Great,  who  was 
bis  frequout  correspondent.  Montesquieu  styled  him 'the 
bee  of  France,'  and  Voltaire  and  Russeau  have  conQrmetl 
ibis  culogium. 

Modern  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  Rollin's  merits 
an  author  have  been  overialed  by  the  leal  of  personal 
friendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character,  and  tliatbis 
«orks  are  chiefly  vnlualile  as  having  contributed  lo  form 
.he  taste  and  slrengtbeu  the  moral  feelings  of  bis  age.  His 
Ojiuscules'  were  collecled  and  published,  2  vols.  ]2rao., 
in  1771 ;  they  contain  uralions  and  puems,  written  in  very 
classical  and  graceful  Latin,  correspondence  with  Fruduiic 
the  Great,  Rousseau,  and  other  disliiiguished  pcrsotis,  and 
other  smaller  cumpusilions. 

Extracts  from  his  works,  by  M.  YAhhi  Lucel,  were  pub- 
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lishad  in  8to.,  Paris,  17S0,  under  the  title  of 'Pott<0(>s  siir  |  of  the  mnrlcrnPanal  lc£;alions,  Bologna,  Rate nn a,  Yorrtn, 

and  Forli.     The  Po  was  its  boundaiv  on  the  nurih.  an«l  the 


plusieurit  pointfi  imporlaus  do  Littoral ure,  du  Politique,  ct 
de  R/hyion.'  lie  is  aiiid  to  hav**  written  a  'History  of  the 
Arts  and  Si*ienev«  of  tho  Aniienta/  London,  176S,  3  vols. 
8vo.  His  *  Hiotuire  Aiicienne'  has  frcc|uently  been  re- 
prinUMl.     A  new  edition  of  all  hlA  workd  was  corninenred  at 


Aiicnnine^  uf  TiiM'anv  on  the  M)Uifi  and  wc'«L  Ra%«nua 
was  the  cliii'f  town.  The  name  of  Runiagna,  ur  lather  Rch 
mandiota.  *  l^inle  Rome.'  i^  said  b\  Alberti  to  have  been  givtQ 
to  it  in  fonsequence  of  the  Exarchs  having  fixed  ibeir  fni- 


Plirit,  8to.,  1637.    This  history  was  edited  by  Eiuile  Beres,  ,  dence  at  Ravenna,  whirli  thereby  berame  a  secund  Rumt. 
with  new  maps  and  plates.  I  being  the  scat  of  the  Imperial  L;.<vernment  m  lial>.     Hut 

The  materials  for  a  biography  of  Rollin  are  contained  in  the  appcllaiion  came  into  common  UT>e  later  ihaii  iliv  perud 
the 'Rloge  de  M.  Roll  in, 'written  by  M.  de  Boye,  secretary  of  of  the  Kxanhs.  for  in  their  time  the  old  adroinisira'.itt 
the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  (of  which  Rollin  was  a  mem-  •  names  of  ibe  time  of  the  einpiie.  '  Flaminia'  and  ilimilia,' 
ber),  and  read  liefore  this  Sotnety,  14th  November,  1741.  wvrc  still  in  use.  (Paulus  Uiaconus,  Hiit  qf  th^  L^Mgo^ 
It  was  printed,  wiih  additional  matter  in  the  form  of  notes.  IxirdM.  li.  19.)  In  the  quarrels  between  tho  |H)pea  and  tlit 
in  the  edition  of  tho  *0|msculcs,*  in  1771,  already  referred  |  (iretk  emperors  on  the  subject  of  images,  the  people  of 
to.  See  also  Chaufepic's  '  Dictionnairc  Historique*  and  the  Ravenna  and  the  neighbouring  country  took  part  Wiib  ibt 
*  Biographic  Univeryelle.'  former,  and  afterwards  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  besiuved 

ROLLO.    [NoKMANms.]  r  .Emilia,  Flaminia,  and  Pentapolia  on  the  see  of  Rome,  and 

ROLLS.     [Rkcords.]  I  although  the  poises  could  nut  for  a  long  time  after  enfoiet 

ROLLS-COURT,  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  their  iH)litical  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  that  counuy 
of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  Westminster  in  the  new  buiid-  [Papal  State],  utill  they  considered  it  as  their  own,  and 
ings  adjoining  the  hall,  the  other  in  tho  Rolls  Huildinys  in  irn\o  it  the  name  of  Romai.dioU.  Such  is  tlie  aorounl  of 
Chancery  Lane.  The  latter  was  originally  a  house  or  hos-  Giunnone  and  other  historians.  Durin^r  the  middle  ages 
pital  for  the  reception  of  Jewish  converts:  but  when  the  .  several  popes  strove  to  maintain  iheir  atithurity  over  tlM 
Jews  were  banished  from  England  by  King  E<lward  I  .there  pirtty  urinces  and  towns  among  which  tho  country  wh 
was  little  use  for  an  hospital  of  this  kind:  whereupon  it  was  ;  divided.  [Albornok.]  Alexjnder  VI.  commiasionefl  hit 
ajisii^ned  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  thenceforth  the  son  Cesare  Borgm  to  con({Ucr  the  country,  which  he  effecied 
denomination  of  .\fa^ister  Rntuhrum,  Rpcordnrum,  ^c,  et  in  great  measure,  partly  h\  force  and  partlv  by  ireat-hery, 
CuAtoi  Domun  Convennrum.  One  or  two  converts  were  j  and  the  pope  created  him  duke  of  Romamdula ;  but  afttfr 
maintained  on  a  poor  pittance  in  this  house  in  the  sixteenth  :  (he  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.  annexv<l  it  Vi  tlie 
century.  ;  Pupal   state.      Tlve   country    was  afterwards  divided  iolo 

ROLLS,  MASTER  OF  THE.  a  very  eminent  officer  of  administrative  divisiims  Myled  lei^aiion.s  but  the  general 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  second  only  to  the  chancellor  himself,  appellation  of  Roma^na  continued  in  use,  beint;  applied 
Originally  he  had,  as  the  name  implies,  the  custody  of  the  more  especially  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  countn  near  the 
rolls  or  re(\)rded  proceedings  of  that  court,  and.  it  seems  aUo,  Adriatic,  bet>»een  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  the  inhabi:ant*>  uf 
of  any  other  documentary  matter  belonging  to  that  court,  which  are  calUil  nt  Rome  u.  this  day  *  Roinagnuli.*  Ttie 
But  tho  custody  had  long  been  merely  nominal,  the  actual  people  of  Boloeiia  and  Fcrrnra  are  not  understtMid  as  io- 
care  of  them  bein^  vested  in  certain  kei>pcrs,  wlio  weie  not  elude<l  in  t)ns(lcnomination.  T:ic  Roma;;noU  are  lively  iiul 
even  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls:  the  two  chief  quick,  but  tlury  huve  the  character  of  being  habty  and 
de|>ositjriesbeinft  at  the  Tower,  where  the  records  previous  violent.  Of  lute  xoars  ihey.  ns  ^^ell  as  their  neighbours  uf 
to  tho  reii^n  of  Richard  III.,  and  at  the  Rolls  Buildings,  ,  Bolo::na,  have  shown  themMdves  the  must  impatient  U 
where  arc  kept  those  of  the  later  periofl.  But  this  state  of  Papal  control  of  all  the  populations  of  the  Papal  Slate 
thinirs  was  altered  by  the  act  1  and  12  Victoria,  chap.  94,  The  principal  town>  of  Rttmagna  are:  Cesew;  Faexzaj 
entitled  an  '  Act  for  the  better  custody  of  the  Public  Re-     Form  :  Imola  :  Ravknw, 

conls.'  by  which  the  custody  is  restored  to  the  Master  of  the  ROM.>GNO'SI,  G1.\N  DOME'NICO.  Inim  near  Pi»- 
Rolls  fortho  time  being,  and  very  extensive  powers  are  given  cenza  in  1761,  stud.ed  (\\s\  in  the  Collepj  Albi'runi,  «heft 
to  him  with  respect  to  the  custody  and  use  of  them.  The  he  had  for  a  schoulfellow  h<s  countrym.m  Gioia.  wIm  af.tf- 
acl  further  commits  to  him  the  rccordsalsoof  theCommon-  wards  dis'tinguished  him>clf  as  a  publicist  and  a  political 
J jiw  Courts  and  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  economist.     [Gioia,  Melchioukk.]    Romagiiioi  continued 

By  what  means  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  became  divested  lim  studies  ut  Parma,  whore  hi*  toiik  his  degree  of  D  .cUir  of 
of  the  peculiar  duties  indicated  by  the  name,  is  a  point  of  l.jiw  in  irs'j.  He  aftei  wards  pructist-d  as  an  advi>cate.  !■ 
legal  antiquarianism  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  chici-  \:*i\  lii>  published  his  *Genexi  del  Dirctto  Penale.*  beiii;:  an 
dated;  nor  is  it  quite  clear  when  or  how  he  came  to  sit  to  in\e^ti<:a:ion  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  inflicUju  of 
hear  causes  hi  equity.  Now  the  chief  duties  of  this  otticcr  punishment  for  offences  is  founded.  Beccar.a,  Fi.an^urri, 
are  judicial ;  hut  from  his  decrees  there  is  an  appeal  to  tho  and  other  Italian  jurists  of  that  age  h^d  adopted  (Iio  Fn-ncli 
clnncellor.  He  si«!ns  all  injunctions  of  the  Court  of  Chan-  theoiy  of  a  saciul  contract,  b)  \Uiirh  each  member  of  in- 
eerv.  >  cipient  stcictios  was  supposed  to  have  given  u]  a  pmliwDaf 

ftOMA.  COM.ARCA  Dl,  is  the  name  of  a  province  of  his  original  intlopendL-nce  into  the  handh  of  tiie  cul  lei  live 
the  Papal  Ma.e,  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  i^  situated,  and  bmly,  and  to  ha\e  thus  hound  him>elf  and  his  descendani^ 
which  is  under  the  same  adnrnisrrative  authorities  as  the  ,  Rumagnosi  rejected  this  hy|H»thesis,  and  he  dcrned  what 
metroiK)lis  itself.  It  consists  of  the  Agro  Romano,  or  ter-  .  he  called  the  ri;;ht  of  puni.shing  from  the  |  liuciple  vf  o^ 
ritory    immediately   avontid  Rtmic,  and  of  the  districts   of    cessity  and  of  belf-defence.  iiiaMUuch  as  the  whole  uf  Mtciety 


Tivoii,  Albano.  and  Suhiaco.     The  provinw  extends  on  both 

banks  of  the  Tiber,  includiiig  Bracciano.  l^lonte  Ro>i,  and 

Monte  Sant' Orestc  (the  antient   Soraete)  on   the  west  or 

right  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  cxtendjias  far  as  Miiijliano  on 

the  eastern  or  left  bank,  including  Palombara.  Tivoh,  Vico- 

\aro,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Anio.  with  Palestrina.  Fras- 

cati,  .Albano  Crenzann,  and  Porto  d'Anzo and  Nettuno on  the  I  him  prcetor,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  that  town,  an  otl-.n-  lAd 

sea-coast.     It  is  bounded  on   the  north  by  the  province  of ,  for  one  year,  but  in  which  Romagno>i  was  conlinned  f't 

Spoleto  e  Ridti.  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on    thiec  conserutivc  years,  i 


is  concerned  m  an  injury  >»hicli  is  done  to  any  of  it*  nicB- 
l)ers.  His  Work  was  well  received  in  France  and  Germany; 
but  it  has  been  little  noticed  in  Italy  unld  of  late  \rai^ 
where  it  has  liet^n  republi>hed  five  or  six  timf>;  and  it  if 
now  much  stcdird.  especially  in  Tusrany.  S.-.-n  after  the 
nublicati  n  of  the  work,  the  prince  bi>hop  of  Tn-ii:  nju.cd 
I  hi 


the  south  by  tho  province  of  Fro^inone,  >oiith  wc^t  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  province  of  Viterbo.  The 
city  of  Velletri  forms  a  separate  government  under  the  Car- 
dinal Dccano,  or  senior  cardmal,  who  is  by  custom  legate  of 
Velletri  and  Ostia.  For  a  description  of  the  Comaica  sec 
Campaqna  di  Roma. 

ROM.AGNA,  ROMANDIO'LA,  a  name  which  was 
f;iviMi  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
Ai>eiinines.  extending;  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  river  Foglia  near  Pesaro,  which  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  I'icenum.  or  March  of  Anconn,  to  the 
Scolteiina.  or  Panaro.  which  Hows  half  way  between  Bologna 
and  Modeua.    This  e*^tent  of  territory  corretpondti  to  that 


after  which  the  bishop  named  htia 
his  aulic  councillor. 

Durin;.;  the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution,  Romagnosi 
did  not  participate  in  the  blind  admiration  of  man\  uf  bis 
C'luntrymen  for  what  were  calle<l  the  new  ideas,  aud  he  triMi 
to  define  the  just  meanin;.^  of  lilicrty  and  equahtv  m  tea 
little  works.  *  Che  Cosa  d  Eguuglianza,* '  Che  Co»a  £  Liborti,' 
1 793.  When  the  French  invaded  Italy  in  1 796,  RoniB»:iiiMi 
remained  in  the  Italian  Tynd,  to  whose  population  be  vaa 
crreativ  attached  :  he  said  of  them,  amon*;  other  things  lial 
they  ftid  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie.  Wlien  the  Frcnrh 
entered  the  Tyml,  Romagnosi  was  nameil  sccreiai}  u(  tlie 

{)ro\isional  Ci»uncil  instituted  at  Trent,  in  whirh  r^-^Acaf 
10  did  all  he  coufd  to  alleviate  tho  evil  uf  fuic.^n  hiij«A)ti 
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e  French  were  driven  away  in  1799«  he  was  accused 
tnTidious  person  of  disaffection  to  his  legitimate 

1.  and  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Innsprtick;  but 
Don  released,  and  the  emperor  Francis  himself  de- 
m  innocent,  and  banished  bis  accuser.    In  Decem- 

2,  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
'  Parma,  where  he  published  his  second  professional 
ntroduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Pubblico  Uni- 
a  treatise  on-  general  jurisprudence,  or  what  has 
erl  by  Hobbes  *  civil  philosophy,'  and  by  Barbeyrac 
tamaqui,  *  droit  naturel,'  or  *  law  of  nature.*  Ro- 
maintained  that  moral  and  political  science  is  as 
tie  of  demonstration  as  the  natural  and  metaphysical 

He  took  for  the  basis  of  his  system  the  principle  of 
leessity,  saying  that  man  and  society  tend  not  only 
presenation,  but  to  their  physical  and  moral  im- 
Qt,  in  the  quickest  and  at  the  same  time  safest 
Ion.  This  progression  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The  under- 
and  the  heart  ought  to  be  educated  so  as  to  create 
lea  and  habits  consistent  with  the  general  welfare, 
tat  utility  and  justice  shall  cuincide. 
ind  edition  of  Komagnosi*s  work  appeared  at  Milan 
with  the  addition  of  five  letters  oy  the  author  to 
r  Valeri  of  Siena,  in  which  he  develops  and  illus- 
I  principles. 

^  Romagnosiwas  requested  by  the  government  of 
tiled  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under  Napoleon,  to 
Milan,  in  order  to  assist  other  distinguished  jurists 
iling   a  code  of  criminal  procedure.     Romagnosi 

all  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  in  which  the 

of  the  new  code  was  discussed.  He  wished  to 
5  the  jury ;  but  Napoleon  put  his  veto  on  it,  saying 
lid  not  think  that  the  state  of  Italy  allowed  of  such 
ution.  Some  one  proposed  to  introduce  into  Italy 
res- de- cachet,*  or  royal  orders  for  imprisoning  indi- 
(br  state  reasons  without  trial,  which  existed  in 
inder  Napoleon,  as  well  as  under  the  old  monarchy ; 
losi  strenuously  opposed  the  measure.  Ver- 
a*Mx,A  coldness  among  his  colleagues  on  the  subject, 
them  that  the  crosses  and  decorations  which  they 
heir  breasts  produced  on  them  the  effect  of  Medusa*s 
nally  he  carried  his  point.  He  had  also  the  merit 
lucing  into  the  code  the  beads  *  rehabilitation'  and 
I  of  trials.*  The  code,  as  revised  by  Romagnosi 
colleagues,  was  adopted,  and  published  under  the 
5  title,  *  Codice  di  Proceduia  Penale  del  Regno 
8vo.,  Brescia,  1807.  In  France  it  was  praised  by 
^res.  The  suggestions  of  Romagnosi  during  the 
m  of  the  code  were  published  separately  under  the 
time  e  piii  necessanc  Aggiunte  e  Riforme  al  Progetto 
ce  di  Procedura  Penale,'  Milano,  1806. 

losi  was  likewise  employed  in  the  compilation  of 
.^e  for  the  kingdom  of  Iialy,  which  however  never 
law.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  revisions 
I  it  was  subjected,  and  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Italian 
a,  the  project  had  not  reached  Paris  when  Napoleon 
T  it.  rinding  that  it  was  not  ready,  with  his  cha- 
ie  impatience  he  ordered  the  French  penal  code  to 
with  translated  purely  and  simply,  and  enforced  in 
the  great  regret  of  the  Italians,  who  complained  of 
trary  and  perverse  character  of  many  of  the  French 
I  laws,  which  are  decidedly  the  worst  portion  of  the 
law  of  France.  [Codes,  Les  cinq.]  The  proposed 
sode  was  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit:  it  was 
together  with  the  discussions  which  it  nad  elicited, 
olumes,  8vo. :  '  Collezione  dei  Travagli  sul  Codice 
lei  Regno  d'ltalia,'  Brescia,  1807.  These  particulars 
dI  for  enabling  us  to  understand  the  history  of  those 

,  the  true  character  of  Napoleon's  legislation  and 
ligation. 

107  Romagnosi  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
the  university  of  Pavia,  and  in  1809  he  was  recalled 
I  to  lecture  on  legislative  science,  in  order  to  form 
»f  academy  of  advocates  and  magistrates.  As  part 
ebeme,  be  published  his  *  Discorso  sul  Soggetto  ed 
insa  dello  St  udio  dcU*  alta  Legislazione,'  Milan,  1812; 
I  *  Piincipti  fondamentali  di  Diritto  Ammhiistrativo,' 
'  1  his  lectures  he  compiled,  in  1820,  his  *  Assunto 
a  Scienza  del  Diritto  Naturale,'  which  may  be 
«u  as  a  continuation  of  his  *Introduzione  al  Piritto 
n  Universale*  mentioned  above.  He  demonstrates 
is  the  natural  state  of  man,  from  which  all  his 


rights  and  duties  are  derived;  that  agriculture,  arts  and 
commerce,  education  and  instruction,  and  religion,  are 
necessary  to  the  social  state ;  and  that  knowledge,  will,  and 
power  are  the  three  conditions  required  for  its  improvement. 
On  being  appointed  inspector  of  the  schools  of  law  in  the 
kingdom,  he  laid  down  the  principle,  that  candidates  for 
professorships  ought  to  be  examined  more  especially  on  the 
system  of  teaching  which  they  propose  to  follow,  even  more 
than  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  lessons ;  he  insisted,  in 
short,  on  the  importance  of  pedagogical  science  and  apti- 
tude. 

His  '  Saggio  filosofico-politico  suU'  Istruzione  Pubblica 
Legale,'  Milan,  1807.  belongs  to  this  period.  He  had  pre- 
viously written  a  '  Progetto  di  Regolamento  degli  StudJ 
Politici  Legali.'  He  also  edited  a  'Journal  of  Civil  and 
Administrative  Jurisprudence.* 

When  Napoleon's  power  was  overthrown  in  1814,  Ro- 
magnosi lost  his  offices,  but  he  continued  to  lecture  on  juris- 
Srudence  till  September,  1817,  when  the  special  chairs  at 
lilan  were  suppressed.  He  continued  however  to  teach 
privately  at  Milan.  In  June,  1821,  during  the  political 
agitation  of  that  period,  he  was  summoned  to  Venice  to  be 
trie<l  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  of  which  however  he  was 
fully  acquitted  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
emperor  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  words  roost 
honourable  to  Romagnosi. 

He  still  continued  to  live  at  Milan*  teaching,  and  writ- 
ing for  several  journals,  and  especially  for  the  'Annali  di 
Statistica,'  to  which  be  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors. 
He  wrote  also  on  matters  of  law,  especially  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  property  in  water,  and  water- wavs  and 
channels  for  irrigation,  questions  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  Lombardy :  '  Delia  Condotta  delle  Aequo  secondo 
le  vecchie,  intermedie,  e  vigenti  Legislazioni  dei  diversi 
Paesi  d'  Italia,'  Milan,  1822-5,  six  volumes,  with  an  appen- 
dix in  two  volumes.  This  work  was  very  well  received,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland.  A  second  work  by 
Romagnosi  on  the  same  subject  is  entitled  '  Delia  Ragione 
Civile  aelle  Aequo  nella  Rurale  Economia,'  two  vols.,  Milan, 
1829-30. 

He  also  began  a  'Dizionario  Ragionato  delle  piii  impor- 
tanti  Parole  del  la  Giurisprudenza  Romana,  Franccse,  ed 
Austriaca.'  but  the  work  was  not  continued.  His  work  en- 
titled '  Deir  Indole  e  dei  Fat  tori  dell'  Incivilimento  con 
Esempio  del  sue  Risorgimento  in  Italia,'  contains  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  civilization  through 
different  ages,  a  subject  which  Herder  has  more  fully  and 
elaborately  treated  in  his  'Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Mankind'  {Ideeti  zur  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der 
Menschheii),  Long  before  Romagnosi,  the  Neapolitan  jurist 
Gianbattista  Vice,  in  his  'Principii  di  una  Nuova  Scienza,' 
and  Jacopo  Stellini,  a  native  of  Friuli,  in  his  remarkable 
work,  '  De  Ortu  et  Progressu  Morum,'  had  laboured  in  the 
same  field,  but  their  works  have  scarcely  been  noticed. 
Romagnosi  had  the  merit  of  rendering  their  inc^uiries  and 
his  own,  on  the  vast  subject  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
familiar  to  the  Italian  readers. 

The  other  works  of  Romagnosi  are:  I,  'Che  Cos*  d  la 
Mente  Sana?*  Milan,  1 827;  2,  'Delia  Suprema  Economia  dell' 
Umano  Sapere  in  relazione  alia  Mente  Sana,'  Milan,  1828; 

3,  '  Deir   Insignamento    primitive  delle  Matematiche ;  * 

4,  *  L'antica  Morale  Filosofia  ;•  5, '  Elogio  storico  di  Melchiorre 
Gioia;'  7,  *  Elogio  del  Cardinale  Alberoni;'  8, '  Note,  Sup- 
plementi,  ed  Illustrazioni  all'  India  Antica  di  Robertson.* 
He  left  several  works  in  MS.,  among  others:  I,  Delia  vita 
degli  stati;'  2,  'Delia  Civile  Filosofia  in  relazione  alia  Vita 
degli  Stati  ;*  3, '  Ricerche  sii  la  Validity  dei  Giudizii  del  Pub- 
blico k  discernere  il  Vero  dal  False.' 

Romagnosi  was  no  dreamer.  In  an  age  of  confusion  of 
ideas,  he  retained  his  mental  self-possession,  and  was  not 
led  away  by  crude  theories,  nor  was  he  entraminelled  by 
any  superstitious  veneration  for  irrational  though  antient 
custom.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and  as  such  not 
justly  appreciated  in  his  life-time;  but  he  is  now  reinem- 
bered  as  an  able  supporter  and  expounder  of  sound  political 
principles.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  living  writers 
of  that  country,  Rossi,  Cantd,  and  others,  boast  of  having 
been  his  disciples.  Romagnosi  was  a  member  of  the  Italian 
Academy,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Georgofili,  of  the  French 
Institute  for  the  class  of  moral  sciences,  and  of  other  learned 
societies.  He  died  at  Milan,  in  June,  1835.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  that  capital,  who  felt  tha  value  of  d«- 
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parted  merit,  and  who  subscribed  on  the  spot  to  raise  a 
monument  to  hU  mcmorv.  ( Not  i  si  a  di  G.  D.  Bomagnosi, 
itenada  Cefarfi  Cantu,  Milan,  1836.) 

ROMAINE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Ilarllepool,  in 
Durham,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1714.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  French  Protestants  who  tied  to  England  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest 
piety  and  integrity.  Mr.  Uomaine  was  his  second  son.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Hougliton-le-Spring, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford 
in  1730  or  1731.  and  entered  first  at  Hertford  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christchurch.  He  resided  principally  at 
Oxford,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  till  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1737.  He  had  received  deacon*s  ord»;rs  the  year 
before.  His  l^rst  cu:-acy  was  that  of  L)e  Trencharl,  in 
Devon,  which  he  served  for  six  months.  In  1733  we  find  him 
residing  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  about  the  same  time 
that  ho  received  prie;»l*s  orders  from  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  became  curate  of  the  parishes  of  Banstead 
and  Horton.  in  Middlesex.  At  Banstead  he  became  ac- 
ouainted  with  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  who,  on  his  election  to 
the  mayoralty  of  London  in  1741.  appointed  Mr.  Romaine 
as  his  chaplain.  In  this  capacity  he  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Paul's,  on  Romans  ii.,  14,  15.  This  was  the  second 
sermon  he  published,  the  first  having  been  one  which  he 
preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1739,  entitled 
'The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated,  from  his 
having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted  so  much  on, 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State ;  whereby  Mr.  Warburtou's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  from  the 
Omission  of  a  Future  State  is  proved  to  bo  absurd  and  de- 
structive of  all  Revelation.*  At  the  end  of  the  year  1741, 
he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Warburton*8  theory,  hi  asermon 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  engaged  in  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warburton. 
Tlie  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  edition  of  Calasio*s  Hebrew  Concordance 
and  Lexicon,  which  was  published  in  1747.  He  discharged 
his  office  as  editor  of  this  work  most  faithfully.  Ho  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  George^s,  Botolph-lane.  and  St.  Bo- 
tolph's.  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1748.  In  the  following 
year  ho  was  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St.  Dunstan*s  in 
the  West,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  for  some 
time,  when  the  rector  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  use  of  the 
pulpit.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  deprived  Romaine  of  one  of  the  lceture^hips, 
butC4)nfirmed  him  in  the  other,  with  a  salary  of  ei<;hteen 
pounds  a  year;  but  he  was  still  refused  the  u.se  of  lights  in 
the  church,  and  used  to  ureach  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  held  in  his  own  hana,  till  this  unseemly  contest  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Terrick,  the  then 
bishop  of  London.  This  lectureship  was  held  by  Romaine 
till  his  death.  In  1750  he  was  aiipointed  assistant  morning 
prea<'her  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  He  held  this 
office  till  September.  1755,  when  he  was  removed  from  it, 
his  biographer  tells  us,  on  account  of  *  the  popularity  and 
plainness  of  his  ministry.'  About  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  lectureship,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  astro- 
nomy  in  Gresharo  College.  His  views  of  natural  science 
were  Hutehinsonian,  and  he  always  expressed  his  opinions 
with  boldness,  and  not  always  without  bigotry.  Accordinj^ly 
he  spoke  of  the  Newtonian  views  as  having  *a  diflcrence  in 
their  demonstrations  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  millions  of  miles,'  and  of  Mhe  modern  divinity 
as  brin;;ing  you  no  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  one 
millions  of  miles  hhort  of  heaven.'  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  gained  little  reputation  from  this  oflice.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  regained  his  credit  with  the  citizens  by  his 
opposition  to  the  oill  for  naturalizing  the  Jews  in  1753. 

In  February,  1755,  he  married  Miss  Price;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at 
S(.  Olave's,  Southwark.  where  ho  remained  till  1759. 
During  this  period  he  resided  in  a  pleasant  retreat  in 
Walnut  tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
«nvitin};  young  clergymen  to  his  early  breakfasts,  and  many 
have  s|)oken  with  great  gratitude  of  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement they  received  from  him. 

Romaine  had  IVcquently  preached  before  tlic  university  of 
Oxford  up  to  the  year  17o7,  when  he  was  refustnl  the  uac  of 
the  University  pulpit,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  offence  which 
was  laken  at  a  sermon  be  delivered  there  on  '  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness.'   lliis  sermon  bo  published  in  vindication  of 


his  conduct.  In  the  same  year  he  puhlisbctl  a  1 
dressed  to  members  of  t4ie  Established  Church,  < 
them  to  set  apart  one  hour  in  every  week  for  praj 
half  of  the  church  and  nation. 

About  this  time  he  received  pressing  invitatioi 
ministry  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia,  which  Mr.' 
strongly  urged  him  to  accept,  but  he  preferred  re 
his  own  country. 

In  I7G4  he  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  St  Ai 
the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  His 
was  disputed,  but  in  17G6  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
Chancery.  Ho  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  tlie  fai 
zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  He 
2(Uh.  1 795,  and  was  buried  in  the  rectory  vault  of  Bl 
Church,  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

Romaine  has  been  compared  to  a  'diamond,  rou 
but  very  pointed,  and  the  more  he  was  broken  by 
more  he  appeared  to  shine.'  His  firm  altachmcn 
he  esteemed  truth  was  not  always  tempered  with  m 
towards  his  opponents,  and  sometimes,  if  we  are  I 
anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him,  his  bold  impcti 
trayed  him  into  acts  of  rudeness,  for  which  bo 
always  apologised  with  Christian  humihty.  His  de 
m  private  life  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  he  was 
emplary  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  espc 
markable  for  the  ddigence  and  regularity  witli  y 
improved  his  time.  His  religious  sentiments  were 
Calvinistic,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  boldly  maintain 
in  an  age  when  such  a  course  was  sure  to  excite  Ti 
position  and  to  shut  out  all  ho|)es  of  preferment 
bis  whole  life  he  continued  strongly  attached  to  th 
of  England.  His  chief  works,  in  addition  to  tb04 
mentioned,  are  the  following:  — *  Nine  Sermons 
107th  Psalm,'  1747;  'A  seasonable  Antidote 
Popery,  in  a  Dialogue  upon  Justification,*  1757: 
Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song,'  1759;  'Twelve  E 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,'  1760;  *The  Life  c 
1763;  *Tbe  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Sacramc 
Lord's  Supper  briefly  stated,'  1765;  'The  Walk  t 
2  vols  ,1771;  *  An  Essay  on  Psalmody,'  1775;'  The 
of  Faith,'  1795;  and  some  Sermons  and  Letters.  I 
were  published  in  8  vols.,  in  1796,  with  a  Life  by 
and  Kev.  William  Bromley  Cadogan,  M.A.,  some 
of  whom  is  contained  in  *  The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
of  Huntingdon,'  vol.  ii.,  chap.  49. 

(The  Lr/eot  Romaine,  bv  Cadogan  and  by  Hawi 
moir*  in  the  Ei^angelical  Sfagazine  for  November 

ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE.    OftheGrecia: 
account  has  been  given  under  Civil  Architkc 
which  article  we  refer  for  such  information  as  is 
for  understanding  the  present  one,  which  is  to  bo  ci 
as  supplementary  to  the  other. 

Witn  regard  merely  to  the  orders,  Roman  arc 
presents  chiefly  a  corruption  of  the  Doric  and  lo 
may  claim  the  Corinthian  as  almost  entirely  its 
Roman  examples  of  that  order  being  not  only  i 
and  varied,  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
in  character  from  the  almost  solitary  specimen  of 
foliaged  capitals  which  occurs  in  a  Grecian  buildi 
even  as  regards  the  application  of  the  orders,  there 
difference  between  the  two  styles;  in  the  Rom ar 
frequently  employed  as  mere  decoration,  the  culun 
engaged  or  attached  to  the  walls,  or  in  some  case 
of  triumphal  arches)  though  the  columns  are  insu 
advanceu  from  the  structure,  tliey  are  in  a  manner 
from  it,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  support  its  ^ni 
blature,  but  merely  projecting  portions  of  it. 
these  the  only  differences,  for  besides  the  frequent 
ment  of  pilasters  as  substitutes  for  columns — that  i 
stituting  the  order  without  columns — the  practice 
columniation^  or  raising  one  order  upon  another,  \ 
means  uncommon  ;  a  practice  that  was  indeed  a 
necessity  in  such  enormous  edifices  as  the  Culossei 
lumns  were  to  be  employed  at  all.  From  all  this 
e\identthat.  as  regards  the  orders  alone,  there 
marked  difi*erence  between  Roman  and  Grecian 
ture ;  yet  such  difference  is  by  no  means  tb 
the  two  st\les  being  almost  opjiosites  in  neai 
res|>ei't.  If  there  were  no  other  distinction  betwc 
that  arising  from  the  arch,  and  diverse  appiicatit 
principles  to  vaults  a\ivi  domes  vould  be  a  very 
one;  but  we  also  meet  ^\lth  a  variety  and  eumj 
Roman  buildings  which  does  not  occur  in  thosf  o 
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•tance  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in  Grecian 
K  of  any  thinff  like  grouping  or  combination  of 
that  of  the  Erechtheion,  or  triple  temple  on  the 
f  Athens.  With  thii  exception,  Greek  temples 
i  iple  parallelogflams,  differing  A-om  each  other 
f  in  Uie  number  and  disposition  of  the  columns 
>  «clla  [CiYiL  Architbcturb,  p.  221] ;  conse* 

'erer  beautiful  when  considered  separately,  a 

notony  prevailed  in  that  class  of  buildings,  at 

avii  the  forms  were  so  limited  and  fixed  as  to  pre- 

fresh  combinations,  or  anything  approaching  to 

fterstood  by  composition. 

ioption  of  the  circular  form  in  their  plant,  whe- 
I  whole  or  parts  of  a  building,  the  Romans  intro- 
roportant  element  of  variety  into  architectural 
Mcially  when  we  consider  that  to  such  shape  in 
pltfu  is  to  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  iholui,  or 
ne.  which  harmonizes  so  beautiAilly  with  all  the 
mders  the  rotunda-shape  at  once  the  most  pic- 
d  the  most  complete  for  internal  effect, — that  in 
unity  and  variety  are  thoroughly  combined.  The 
**one  [Pantbbon]  would  suffice  to  convince  us 
ins  were  not  mere  copyists,  and  that  if  as 
le  orated  the  Greek  orders,  they  also  added 
le  mtU  and  greatly  extended  its  powers  by  new 

As  regards  ils  exterior,  the  Pantheon  presents 
ainly  a  strikingly  picturesque  (and  what  we  con- 
ilso  a  consistent  and  appropriate,  because  a  well- 
mbination,  namely,  of  a  rectangular  mass  pro- 
n  a  larger  circular  one.  In  that  example  the 
edifice,  or  rotunda  itself,  has  no  columns  exter- 
eircular  peristylar  temples,  or  rotundas,  whose 
adosed  by  an  external  colonnade,  were  not  un- 
f  this  kind  is  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  or,  as  it  is 
died,  that  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli,  an  edifice  of  sin- 
■▼•  and  highly  interesting  as  a  very  peculiar  and 
leofthedorinthian  o^er,  the  first  application 
tuij  modern  building  was  made  by  Soane,  at  ihe 

land.  Edifices  of  this  kind  were  covered  with 
3,  or  with  smaller  sections  of  a  sphere, 
Mjucuii/  did  not  show  themselves  much  exter- 
ly  were  raised  only  over  the  cello,  and  therefore 
^art  was  concealed  by  the  colonnade  projecting 
The  dome  of  the  f^intheon  is  hemispherical 
is  of  very  low  proportions  and  flattened  form 

ita  spring  commences  at  about  the  level  of  the 

cornice  of  the  exterior  cylinder,  and  is  further 
•tie  base  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  dome  being 
nd  formed  into  separate  cylindrical  courses  or 
iie  dome  had  sprung  immediately  from  the  upper 
as  to  present  a  perfect  hemisphere  on  the  out- 

nda  itself  would  have  looked  merely  as  a  /am- 
(id  the  effect  would  have  been  as  preposterous  as 
I  of  St.  PauFs  and  the  colonnaded  rotunda  on 
lised  were  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  in- 
ig  elevatea  upon  a  larger  pile  of  building. 
I  fbrms  of  plan  were  sometimes  employed,  of 
is  an  instance  in  what  is  called  the  temple  of 
idiea  at  Rome,  which  is  circular  on  the  exterior, 
ly  decagonal,  with  nine  of  its  sides  occupied  by 
eases,  and  the  other  by  the  doorway— a  remark- 

ty.  it  being  very  unusual  to  enclose  a  polygon 
luorical  structure,  although  not  the  contrary,  nor 
ylinder  upon  a  square  or  polygonal  basement 
loa  were  by  no  means  uncommon :  such  form 
Uy  made  use  of  for  the  saloons  of  public  baths ; 
an  instance  of  an  octagonal  temple,  supposed  to 

ieated  to  Jupiter,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Dio- 
tmise  at  Spalatro.    Of  hexagonal  structures  we 
led  with  no  example,  but  a  court  with  six  sides 
le  remains  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec,not  however 
nagon,  but  of  elongated  figure,  two  of  the  sides 
mod  the  remainini^  four  88  feet  each.    In  the 
I  of  Roman  architecture,  circular  and  polygonal 
bocame  more  frequent,  and  those  of  the  first- 
kind  deviated  considerably  from  the  original 
and  circular  temples.    An  inner  peristyle 
•ntroduceu  so  as  to  make  a  spacions  circular 
li  .       olatory  around  the  centre,  whieh  was 

I     •!  %ae  colonnade,  being  covered  bv  a  dome 

-^         ieal  wall  over  the  columns.  MThatisnow 

tundo,  at  Rome,  supposed  by  some  to 

u>  •  temple  dedicated  first  to  Faunusbtnd 
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afterwards  to  the  emperor  Claudiui,  and  by  othen  to  havo 
been  a  public  market,  is  a  structure  planned  according  to  the 
arrangement  just  mentioned,  with  a  circular  Ionic  co&nnade 
of  twenty  columns  and  two  piers.  The  Church  of  Santa 
Costanxa,  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  but  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Constantino  as  a  baptistery,  and  afterwards  converted  by  him 
into  a  funeral  chapel  to  his  daughter  Constantia,  is  a  re- 
markable example,  owing  to  the  columns  being  not  only 
coupled,  but  unusually  disposed,  and  to  there  being  arches 
springing  from  their  entablature,  that  is,  there  are  twenty- 
four  columns  (with  composite  capitals)  placed  in  pairs,  on 
the  radii  of  the  plan,  or  one  behind  the  other,  forming  twelve 
inter-columns  and  as  many  arehes ;  and  as  far  as  the  mere 
arrangement  goes,  this  interior  is  strikingly  picturesque ; 
but  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if'  the  dome  were  in  such 
case  to  spring  immediately  from  the  imposta  of  the  arches, 
and  the  latter  to  groin  into  it;  or  at  least  were  it  to  spring 
from  the  vertex  of  the  arches. 

The  circular  form  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Romans 
for  their  sepulchral  structures  of  a  more  pretending  class 
than  ordinary.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  merely  to  mention 
those  in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  an  account  of 
which  has  been  given  under  Mausolbuii.  The  tomb  of 
Cfldcilia  Metella  is  a  low  cylinder,  the  height  being  only  62 
feet,  while  the  diameter  is  90  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  solid,  the  chamber  or  cella  being  no  more  than  19 
feet  in  diameter.  This  cylindrical  mass  is  raised  upon  a 
square  substructure;  whieh  combination  of  the  two  forms 
is  productive  of  agreeable  contrast ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
frequently  resorted  to.  The  tomb  of  Plautius  Sylvauus 
near  Tivoli  consists  also  of  a  short  cylindrical  superstruc- 
ture on  a  square  basement,  but  is  otherwise  of  peculiar  de- 
sign, one  side  of  that  stereobate  being  carried  up  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  low  screen  or  firontispiece,  decorated  with  six 
half-columns,  and  five  upright  tablets  with  inscriptions,  be- 
tween them.  The  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus,  at  Gaeta, 
is  a  simple  circular  structure,  of  low  proportions,  the  height 
not  exceeding  the  diameter,  and  therefore  hardly  to  be  called 
a  tower,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  now  popularly  called  Ro- 
land's or  Orlando^s  Tower.  Of  quite  different  cnaraoter  and 
design  lirom  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  is  the  antient  Reman 
sepulchral  monument  at  St.  Remi,  which  consists  of  three 
stajres;  the  first  a  square  stereobate  raised  on  gradini,  and 
entirely  covered  on  each  side  with  sculptures  in  relief;  the 
next  is  also  square,  with  an  attachea  fluted  Corinthian 
angle,  and  an  open  arch  on  eaeh  aide ;  and  the  uppermost 
is  a  Corinthian  rotunda,  forming  an  open  or  monopteral 
temple  (i.e^  without  any  cella),  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied b^  two  statues. 

As  instances  of  other  combinations,  we  may  briefly  refer 
to  what  is  called  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  near  Naples,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  substructure  surmounted  by  a  coni(»l  one ; 
to  the  Roman  monument  at  Constant  ina,  in  Africa,  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  cenotaph  in  honour  of  Constan- 
tino, the  lower  portion  of  which  is 'a  cylindrical  atruoture 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty-four  Doric  columns, 
and  carried  up  as  a  lofly  cone,  in  receding  courses  or 
gradini,  leaving  at  its  summit  a  platform  for  an  equestrian 
statue. 

These  notices  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  variety 
aimed  at  by  the  Romans  in  the  distribution  of  the  plana 
and  general  masses  of  their  edifices,  independently  of  deco- 
ration. Their  tbermsB,  or  public  hatha,  a  class  of  structurat 
remarkable  for  their  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  are  most 
interesting  studies  of  combinations  of  plan;  as  they  were  not 
merely  baths,  but  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement, 
and  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  courta,  porticos,  libraries, 
and  spacious  saloons  and  galleries,  most  of  which  pre- 
sented some  peculiarity  of  form  and  distributioo.  If  there- 
fore we  estimate  Roman  architecture  by  the  manifold  re- 
sources which  it  opened  to  the  art,  rather  than  by  its  debase- 
ment of  what  it  borrowed  from  that  of  Greece,  we  shall  find 
much  in  it  both  to  admire  and  to  imitate,  as  well  as  to  cen- 
sure and  reprove.  Its  Greek  rival  has  nothing  that  will  bear 
a  parallel  with  it  in  this  respect  Judging  from  its  remains, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  it  that  answers  to  the  title  of  interior 
architecture;  whereas  some  of  the  Roman  temples  wera 
striking  on  account  both  of  the  size  and  the  magnifioeneo 
of  their  interiors.  That  of  the  Pantheon  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  we  ahall  now  bestow  some  notice  on  two 
▼enr  singnUr  examples  of  a  different  kind,  via.  the  Temple 
of  Peaeeb  aiected  by  VespaiiaOi  and  the  double  one  of 
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Venus  and  Roma,  by  Hadrian.  Of  neither  of  ihem  how- 
ever more  ihan  the' mere  ruin*  now  remain,  owing  lo 
which  thev  have  never  been  cited  as  example*  of  the 
orders.  What  wa»  the  external  deaiiju  oi'  the  first- men- 
tioned tomnlo  is  now  altogether  doubtful,  but  its  interior  is 
very  remarkable,  the  )>lan  being  divided  in  its  breadth  into 
three  nearly  equal  portions,  the  centre  one  of  which  formed 
a  spacious  nave,  icnuinating  ina  larjje  semicircular  tribune, 
or  apsis,  covcri'd  by  a  scrai-dome.  This  nave  was  disposed 
in  three  comparlnients.  presenting  as  many  arches  of  ox- 
ceedinRlv  wide  proportions,  opening  into  as  many  divisions  of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  plan,  which  did  not  constitute 
rontinuous  aislei  along  the  navo.  but  buiall  chapels  or  ro- 
«eiises.  Of  these  the  centre  one  on  each  side  terminated, 
like  the  nave,  in  a  semicircular  tiihuue,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  that  np>is.  bO  as  to  form  a  transept,  and  sjive 
the  whole  a  marked  crucif')rm  api)earance.  The  kide  divi- 
^ions  were  covered  by  scuiicircular  vaults,  conceniric  with 
ilie  arrhes  ()]U'ninj»  into  tlio  nave;  and  this  latter  had  a 
vaulte<l  roof,  in  three  ijroins  or  com  part  men  ts,  the  ribs  of 
\Uiich  sprung  from  eijiht  Ci)rinlhian  i-olumns,  placed  against 
the  piers  of  the  anihes.  Decides  other  peculiaritie^  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  effect  resulting  from  the  applicaiion 
of  the  semicircular  form  to  plans  in  interiors,  and  of  further 
varieties  of  doMfin  ari>ing  out  of  it,  ftjr  the  semidomes  of  the 
tribunes  exhibit  a  rich  specimen  of  coffering,  being  com- 
posed of  octagons  and  wiuares. 

Assiste«l  by  the  excavations  made  of  late  years  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  M.  Caristie,  a  French  architect,  has  given 
us  a  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  judg- 
ing from  which  we  may  pronounce  it  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  city.  According  to 
his  plan  of  it.  the  temple  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrila- 
teral enclo>urc.  or  pcrioolus,  measuring  525  by  318  feet,  and 
v.as  enclosed  by  double  colonnades  of  the  Corinthian  onler, 
consisting  altogether  of  264  columns.  The  temple  itself  was 
of  the  same  order,  upon  a  considerably  larger  scale,  and  its 
dimensions  about  350  by  160  feet.  It  was  consequently 
large  in  proportion  to  the  area  within  which  it  stood;  and 
^%lien  viewed  in  combination  with  the  extended  files  of  co- 
lumns around  it,  must  have  prwluced  a  powerful  effect, — 
one  in  which  harmony  and  regularity  were  blended  with 
contrast.  This  main  edifice  was  further  remarkable  as 
being  not  only  decastyle,  but  pscudo- dipteral  also,  that  is, 
I  he  space  between  the  columns  and  the  walls  of  the  cella 
was  cf|ual  to  two  internduinni  and  a  column  ;  accordingly 
ihu  width  of  the  cella  corresponde<l  with  six  columns  and 
live  inte. Columns  of  the  decastylc  fnmts.  £ach  end  eleva- 
tion of  the  cella  was  therefore  made  a  tetrastyle  in  antis  to 
a  pronai)"*  or  inner  loggia;  and  these  pronai, being  of  greater 
depth  than  the  surrounding  porticos,  were  vaulted  heini- 
c>lindi'ically  in  a  tiauivorsc  dinn^tion,  or  from  end  to  end, 
whereas  the  others  were  ceiled  horizontally  with  beams  and 
lacuiiaria.  The  cella  was  divided  internally  into  two  dis- 
tinct halls, )  laced  b:ick  to  back,  each  of  which  was  of  nearly 
square  proportions,  but  extended  by  a  magnificent  semi- 
circular recess  or  tribune,  containing  a  colossal  sitting  fl|^ure 
of  the  deity  to  >»hich  it  was  dedicated.  Along  each  side 
were  five  tabernacle  niches,  with  pediments  alternately  an- 
irulai'  and  segmental,  and  placed  within  the  intercolumns  of 
a  small  order.  wit!i  statues  upon  its  entablature,  over  each 
column.  The  ceiling  was  a  richly  coffered  hemicylindrical 
vault,  and  tlu*  dome  of  the  tribune  was  similarly  decorated 
With  coflers  of  a  luzengc-fbrm  pattern.  If  we  liavc  dwelt 
(•omewhat  at  length  upon  this  edifice,  it  is  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  important  example  of  Roman,  as  contra- 
(i;<itingui4hi  d  frv>m  Grecian  architect un*.  and  of  that  aocumu- 
hi  ted  richness  and  )H»mp,  tO}>ethcT  with  that  diverAity  of  plan, 
which  it  affected.  While  they  have  n-jticed  small  and  com- 
mon-place temples,  roost  writers  have  adverted  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  to  other  circumstances  than  thmic  relating  to  their 
respt'Ctivo  orders,  as  if  architectural  design  was  confined  to 
or  depended  upon  such  matters  aloius  or  as  if  they  consti- 
tnted  the  chief  diffeix>nccs  betweon  the  st\les  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  their  respective  application.  By  no  means  are 
we  insensible  to  the  refined  taste  displayotl  by  the  former, 
but  neitlier  are  we  to  the  grand  compositions  furnished  us 
by  the  latter.  Taking  therefore  the  above  temple  a<*€ord- 
ins  to  Canstie's  restoration  of  it,  wo  agree  with  a  writer 
wlio  hns  said  that  it  *  rount  have  produivl  an  effect  ])orhaps 
UT)rivalle<l  in  sublimitv  bv  anv  x^ork  in  thtf  antient  world:* 
for  whether  viewed  from  within  the  pcribolus,  or  as  toen 
through  and  towenng  above  the  o|H;n  cc^ounadei  whieh 


formed  that  court,  it  roust  have  bMn  a  variad  and  mag ni 
ficent  archituctural  scene. 

Ttie  Romans  seem  to  liave  affected  the  practice  of  pou^ 
ing  buihiings  to]u;etlier  as  features  in  one  general  sYia- 
metrical  plan.  Iheir  temples  and  basilicas  were  frequently 
placed,  as  the  principal  architectural  objeclt^at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  forum,  or  other  regular  area  enclosed  with  coba- 
nadet.  Tlie  temple  of  Nerva  stood  at  one  end  oU  and 
partly  projected  into  an  enclosure  (roeasunng  abuut  36eh9 
16u  feet),  the  entrance  end  of  whieh  bad  fi\e  open  arefaca, 
and  the  sides  were  formed  by  screen  walU,  decorated  wiik 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  columns  immediately  before  ibea. 
over  which  the  entablature  formed  breaks.  Of  Trajau*s 
forum,  which  was  surrounded  not  only  by  eoionnadas,  te 
various  stately  edifices,  nothing  now  remaina  escepi  the 
celebrated  triumphal  column  that  occupied  its  centre,  nod 
which,  so  placed  as  a  principal  object,  must  have  beighlened 
the  splendour  of  the  whole.  Like  that  of  Nerva,  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  was  placed  at  oneendofacounef 
moderate  dimensions,  whose  sides  were  adorned  vith  eoupM 
columns  placed  immediately  a'jainst  the  walls;  and  only  the 
portico  part  of  the  temple  (a  Corinthian  liexaatyU,  tnpi^ 
style)  [PoiiTico]  advanced  into  tho  enclosed  area  in  fraaL 
The  lorum  of  Caracalla  was  nearly  a  square,  entirely  wi^ 
rounded  by  arcailes.  presenting  thirteen  arehea  on  earh  ol 
the  longer  and  eleven  on  each  of  the  shorter  sidea.  Iniht 
centre  was  a  Corinthian  temple  very  similar  in  plan  to  iht 
Pantheon,  with  an  hexastyle,  triprostylenortieoinftwit*aB<l 
remarkable  for  having  inner  columns  behind  tho  scroad 
from  each  aii^le,  so  that  there  was  a  double  range  of  ihea 
at  each  end.  and  the  central  space  within  the  poftieo  «a«a 
perfect  s(]uare  equal  to  three  intereotumni.  The  notices 
we  have  incidentally  made  in  regard  to  these  tamplss  may 
not  impro))erly  be  followed  by  some  additional  remarks  upea 
Roman  edifices  of  that  class.  Unlike  those  of  Greece,  pe- 
ripteral temples  were  of  comparatively  rare  oecarfanec 
among  tho  Romans :  they  wore  mostly  prostyle,  the  portm 
being  attached  only  in  continuation  of  the  cella,  vbose  walls 
formed  the  flanks  of  the  building,  though  tho  order  of  the 
portico  was  frequently  continued  along  them  either  in  half- 
columns  or  pilasters.  Such  is  the  plan  of  that  oeWbraled 
one  at  Nismes,  known  by  tho  name  of  the  liaison  Qusn#Oi 
which  isaConnthian  hexastyle,  pseudo-peripleral,  the  cella 
being  ornamented  with  attached  columns,  thereby  mskiof 
ten  intercolumns  on  each  Hank,  three  of  which  ore  open,  or 
belong  to  the  ]K>rlico.  which  latter  is  aecoidingly  inpn^ 
style.  The  Corinthian  temple  at  Assisi  was  similar  in  plan, 
except  that  it  was  not  pseudo-peripteral,  the  sides  of  tht 
cella  beini;  plain.  That  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rume  wassa 
Ionic  tetrast\le.  diprostyle,  and  pseudo-peripteral.  Besides 
contributing  to  variety,  temples  of  this  kind  possMs  scer- 
tuin  variety  of  effect  in  themselves,  owini;  to  the  depih  of 
the  i>ortico,  an  1  the  contrast  t^tween  tliat  part  ami  the 
celia.  Tlie  p.)rtii*o  announced  itself  more  decidedly  as  the 
facade  pur  rj-rr/ience :  particularly  as  such  temples  wei* 
generally  raised  upon  astercobate  continued  as  pedestal*  te 
enclose  the  steps  leading  up  to  them  in  front,  and  which 
sometimes,  as  in  the  temple  of  Nen'S,  and  that  of  AntiNU- 
nus  and  Faustina,  projected  very  considerably.  As  oore^ 
ject  is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  modes  of  eompoii* 
tion  iiffccted  by  the  Romans  and  the  elements  of  their 
style,  than  to  <les<*nbe  their  chief  an'hitectural  monumeatik 
either  historically  or  according  to  their  resperlive  dsMe* 
and  destination,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  tome  li  ikr 
individual  peculiarities  and  features  belonging  tu  their 
buildings. 

In  tho  application  of  sculpture,  particularly  (tf  ststas^ 
they  were  pro<ligal ;  but  they  employed  the  Utter  chiei* 
as  architectural  accessories,  frequently  nbcing  them  over 
columns,  or  on  the  summits  of  their  euiflces  ma  scretcm 
to  ]-cdiincnts,  by  way  of  ,i;i\in<;  variety  to  the  ontline  ef 
their  hu.Mmgs,  and  also  of  indicatin'^  at  flrnt  Mght  their 
particular  appropriation — a  practice  almost  unknown  to  Ikr 
Greeks,  there  being  only  f>ne  instance  of  it.  in  Itahss 
buildings,  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  has  been  frequeolK 
carried  to  a  prtrposterous  extent,  rows  of  statues  bfieK 
plaiH'd  i>n  the  |)odes'als  of  balustrades,  so  as  almoet  to  ksk 
like  pinnacles,  and  to  produce  rather  a  stiff  and  formal 
than  one  of  rinhnes^ ;  whereas  when  they  are  inirodiired 
tlH*  angles  and  apex  of  a  ]>e4l:ment,  or  wlien  there  is 
one  in  the  latter  situation,  such  mimotony  does  not  isht 
place,  and  additional  importance  luid  klhinesa  may  It 
given  to  that  portion  of  ihe  odifioo  by  aueh  dooonHion.  Hi 
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we  of  fitaiued  leil  to  tho  adoption  of  the  niclie<— 
nknown  in  Greek  architecture— as  a  convenient 
naerting  them  within  the  aurface  of  walls,  and 
ooffaiiDg  them  ;  at  the  aame  time  apace  waa  gained 

where,  if  otherwise  placed,  they  would  have  taken 

j>(iches  frequently  occur  in  Roman  temples  and 

i,  aa  we  have  seen,  from  the  account  given  of  the 

Venus  and  Roma*  were  occasionally  decorated 

iliapieee  of  small  columns,  with  their  entahla- 

pedinaents,  hut  were  generally  left  plain*  and 
le  most  part  semicircular  in  plan,  in  which  case 
ly  t«rminated  in  an  arch  and  semidome,  after  the 
f  a  tribune  or  large  recess,  of  which  the  niche  was 
ainiature  copy.  Niches  howeyer  were  very  fre- 
sctangular  in  plan,  as  were  also  exhedrs,  or  re- 

which  case  the  latter  formed  arches  vaulted 
drically. 

arious  applications  of  cun'ilinear  forms,  hoth  in 
elevation,  undoubtedly  furnished  Roman  architec- 
arces  unknown  to  that  of  Greece.  Nor  can 
.iiat  the  arch  itself  is  a  very  beautiful  fidature^ 
*  I  •  ployed  by  the  Romans  to  such  excess  aa 
iotmt  notony  th»n  to  contribute  to  variety  of 

Mr  if  iiMi      neral  character  of  Greek  temples  was 

uniform,  ^.resenting  in  the  exterior  merely  lines 
1%  the  amphitheatres  and  similar  worka  of  the 
oosisted  only  of  continuous  tiers  of  arches,  whicli 
d  their  more  strongly  marked  features,  the 
eed  against  their  tiers  being  merely  ornamental 
m,  and  comparatively  of  little  effect,  and  even  that 

vivy  beat  kind.    In  either  ease — ^the  Roman  or 
-a  single  compartment  of  an  edifice^  whether 

colonnaded,  serves  as  a  pattern  for  the  whole ; 

uniformity  and  continuity  conduce  tograndeur^ 

;ly  the  aame  kind  of  uniformity  recurs  in  every 

rt  ^hie  same  class,  it  becomes  wearisome.     In  this 

Hhic  architecture  is  far  more  favourably  consti- 

1  either  Grecian  or  Roman,  for  it  admits  of  inA- 

of  expression,  where  that  of  the  general  design 

I       ar  to  other  buildings.    Therp  was  one  class  of 

;  isvwever,  which  though  consisting  uniformly  of 

id  piers  alone,  were  eminently  impresssive  and 

»  namely,  the  Roman  aqueducts,  works  of  ex- 

J  grandeur,  if  estimated  by ^  their  prodigious  ex* 

the  colossal  massiveness  of  their  construction, 

>t]     wine  entitled  to  be  termed  magnificent,  their 

wiling  in  the  plainest  and  severest  stvle.    In 

%>  were  sometimes  two  or  even  more  tiers  of  arches, 

only  a  single  one,  as  in  that  at  Mets  on  the 
vbich  has  exceedingly  lofty  arches,  or,  to  apeak 
ectly,  arches  on  exceedingly  lofty  piers,  divided  by 

0  tluree  stages,  the  effect  of  which  is  no  lest  advan- 
tian  it  is  uncommon. 

w  come  to  consider  a  practice  eventually  adopted, 
of  which  the  arch  and  column  became  amalga- 

1  integral  parts  of  the  same  ordinance,  vix.  that 
ling  arches  upon  columns,  making  them  spring 

t|y  from  their  capitals  or  from  an  entablature- 

wk  over  them.      We  are  aware  that  this  practice 

vni&rmly  condemned  as  barbarous  and  absurd ; 

r  opinion  somewhat  too  hastily,  and  with  more  of 

than  of  fair  examination.    That  it  was. introduced 

le  decUne  of  the  art,  and  that  it  was  an  innovation 

a  of  former  principles,  is  not  to  be  dpnied.    Y^t  if 

>  reprobated,  it  ought  to  be  so  for  its  own  demerits, 

innovation ;  lor  all  invention  is  such.    It  appears 

ttor  argument  against    it,   to  say  that  columns 

lly    designed   to    support   horixontal   archi- 

Mw  not  see  how  that  circumstance,  of  necewiity, 

ry  other  application  inadmissible.    At  that  rate 

laure  as  vitious  a  great  deal  of  both  Roman  aqd 

stuiitecture,  where  attached  columns  are  employed 

iNrnaments,  yet,  aa  frequently  as  not,  in  such  man- 

ptoduoe  a  cluiracter  of  littleness  and  poverty,  they 

11  in  proportion  to  the  rest  as  to  appear  ini»igni- 

«  .t  such  intervals  from  each  other  that  all  the 

Harmony  of  a  columnar  ordinance  is  lost.  Where 

Me  employed  to  support,  it  certainly  cannot  be 

they  are  idle  unmeaning  expletives ;  nor  that 

lated  by  being  apparently  partly  embedded  in 

«M«ad  them.    ^  A  pier,*  it  has  been  remarked  by 

niter, '  is  but  a  differently  shaped  and  more 

I  /  which  being  granted,  what  impropriety  can 


there  be  in  employing  the  latter  as  a  substitute  for  the  other, 
provided  it  be  aone  with  judgment  and  discretion,  and  where 
upon  the  whole  it  will  prove  an  advantageous  mode  of  treat- 
ment? It  oertainlv  is  a  barbarous  mode  to  turn  small  arches 
upon  columns,  which  are  not  more  than  between  two  and 
three  diameters  apart,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  tba . 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo^  aod  Santa  Agnese  fuor  delle  Mura,  at 
Rome.    The  intercolumns  are  such  that  they  might  easily 
have  been  closed  horixontally ;  indeed  the  openings  between 
the  columns  have  scarcely  the  appearance  of  being  arches ; 
but  the  whole  looka  as  if  the  wall  resting  upon  the  coiumna 
was  scooped  out  into  diminutive  arches  over  the  inter- 
columns.   In  those  instances  too  the  arches  themselves  are 
quite  plain,  without  archivolt  or  mouldings  of  any  kind,  and 
conseauently  all  keeping  is  destroyed;  the  architectural 
embeUishment  terminates  with  the  capitals  of  th^  columns, 
and  so  fiir  the  effect  is  similar  to  what  would  be  produced 
by  placing  a  plain  horisontid  mass  upon  a  range  pf  columns, 
instead  of  a  moulded  entablature.  Although  on»  of  fin  oppo- 
site kind,  it  it  eaually  a  fault  to  make  the  arches  spring 
not  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  but  from 
sqiiare  fragments  of  entablature  over  them  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  interior  of  St.  Martin's,  London)  not  onlv  because 
such  fragments  are  unmeaning  in  themselves,  and  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  columns  having  been  found  too  short  for 
their  intended  purpose,  but  because  they  remind  us  quite 
unnecessarily  of  the  original  application  of  the  column  to 
the  horisontal  entablature.    If  entablature  be  admissible  at 
all,  it  is  when  the  columns  are  coupled,  as  in  the  church  of 
Costaaxa  already  noticed ;  for  then  some  kind  of  architrave 
at  leaat  becomes  requisite^  in  order  to  connect  the  two  ca- 
pitals, as  it  were,  together.    One  very  great  advantage  at- 
tendipg  the  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  column  as  its 
aupport,  ia  that  it  allows  the  openings  to  be  considerably 
wider  than  they  otherwise  could  be,  b^use  spch  intervals  as 
would  produce  a  poor  and  straggling  offset  in  a  colonnade, 
become  well  proportioned  and  agreeable  when  spanned  by 
arches.     Such  columnar  arcades  have  frequently  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Italians  with  happy  effect  in  cortili  and  places 
of  that  kind,  where  piers  of  the  usual  kind  would  obstruct 
the  view  too  much,  and  where  intercolumns  of  the  same 
proportions,  between  pillars  supporting*  a  horixontal  enta- 
blature^ would  have  a  poor  and  disagreeable  effect,  parti- 
cularly   if,   as   is  generally  the   case,   other   storiea   of 
the   building   rested   upoji  the  porticos  below.    In  fact, 
ordinances  composed    of  arches    and    pillars   constitute 
the  best  specimens  of  Italian  columnated   architecture. 
Thai  in  the  cortile  of  the  Pelaxio  Piccolomini  at  Siena,  (he 
work  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its 
distribution,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  details,'and 
also  for  the  variety  which  it  presents  in  perspective,  m  may 
be  jud«;ed  from  the  view  of  it  given  m  Oran^jean  and 
Famina  'Architecture  Toacane.'  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  interior  of  St.  Martin's  as  containing  an  example  of 
arches  upon  column^  and  that  of  St*  Bride's,  London,  Air- 
nisbes  another,  but  neither  is  a  favourable  one.    A  more 
satisfactory  example  may  be  found  within  the  loggia  of  the 
Strand  portion  of  Somerse^ house,  where,   though    the 
archea  spring  from  entablatures  over  the  coiumna,  yet  aa 
the  latter  are  placed  in  pairs,  those  horizontal  parts  are 
more  than  mere  upright  blocks  over  the  capitals.    The 
quadrangle  of  the  late  Royal    Exchange,  London,  had 
arches  springing  immediately   from  the  a^itals  of  the 
columns,  but  their  breadth  was  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  latter,  and  their  elliptical  form  was  a  great 
defect,  and  certainly  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  beauty. 
All  that  we  contend  for  is  the  principle  on  which  the  prac- 
tice is  founded ;  for  as  to  the  merits  of  the  buildings  iif 
which  it  ia  adopted,  that  must,  like  everything  else  in  archi- 
tectufCb  depend  upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  particular  ap- 
plication cdf  it,  which  may  be  exceedingly  good  or  alto- 
gether the  reverse.    Hungerford-market  afforda  a  good  ex- 
ample of  an  ordinance  composed  of  coiumna  and  arches, 
ana  also  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  a  basilica, 
though  of  course  somewhat  modified,  and  without  any  sort 
of  an^iteetfiral  luxury. 

If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  thia  particular 
point,  it  iabecauseweconsider  it  rather  an  importontone,were 
it  merely  aa  showing  how  what  was  introduced  barbaroualy 
and  ignorantly  was  afterwards  refined  into  an  ordinance  or 
mode  of  composition  not  without  elegance,  frequently  com- 
bining both  Uiat  quality  and  picturesque  effect  in  an 
eminent  ds^r^.    tn  regi^rd  to  the  orders,  we  shaU,  on  t^ 
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contrary,  l»c  moro  concise  than  others,  who  have  confined 
their  nulifo  of  Roman  architecture  almost  to  them  alone. 

Of  the  (vro  Grecian  orders,  the  Roman  Kpccimens  usually 
referred  to,  namely,  the  Di>ric  of  the  theatre  of  MarcelluSi, 
and  the  Ionic  of  that  building  and  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis.  arc  exceedingly  poor  and  meagre,  spiritless  and 
taKtelojis;  while  the  Ionic  of  the  temple  of  Concord  may  be 
pronounced  detestable.  In  thin  la»t  example  the  volutes  of 
the  capitals  are  turned  diagonally,  a  mode  afterwards  adopted 
by  Scamofzi  for  that  order,  and  also  practised  in  what  is 
called  the  Composite.  Both  the  Roman  and  Italian  ex- 
amples are  ill  compose<l  and  totally  devoid  of  grace ;  yet 
it  docs  not  therefore  follow  that  such  arrangement  is  radi- 
cally defective  and  altogether  inadmissible ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  it  partially  employed  even  in  the  Grecian  Ionic, 
namely,  in  the  capitals  at  the  angles  of  porticos,  where  the 
volute  is  so  turned,  in  order  that  there  may  be  two  adjoining 
faret,  instead  of  a  baluster  side  showing  itself  externally; 
and  a  similar  disposition  of  the  volutes  throughout,  giving 
four  faces  to  each  capital,  might  be  made,  perhaps,  lO  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  variety ;  and  if  authority  alone  be  required 
to  justify  it,  it  may  in  fact  be  found  in  the  Ionic  order 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Basso.  [Colxtmn,  p.  384.] 
Even  when  comparatively  pleasing  in  its  contours,  the 
Roman  Ionic  capital  is  poor  and  devoid  of  expression,  in 
conseauence  of  the  smallness  of  the  volutes,  which  is  such 
that  ttiey  almost  cease  to  be  characteristic  features  of  the 
order.  To  this  defect  may  he  added  the  meagreness  arising 
from  the  few  revolutions  made  by  the  spirals,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  intermediate  ones ;  and  also  the  harshness  occasioned 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  ovale,  the  narrowness  of  the 
face  of  the  capital  above  it,  and  by  that  part  forming  a 
straight  line,  instead  of  the  gracefully- flowing  festoon-hem 
which  unites  the  volutes  together  in  all  the  Athenian  speci- 
mens of  the  order.  Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  any 
Roman  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  buildings,  because 
that  circumstance  has  le<l  to  their  being  regarded  as  au- 
thorities, whereas  many  better  specimens  are  to  be  met 
with  in  single  capitals  and  relics  of 'that  kind,  which,  though 
faulty  in  many  respects,  and  evidently  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, are  at  least  treated  with  more  taste,  and  possess 
A  certain  richness  of  character.  Numerous  studies  of  both 
voluted  and  foliaged  capitals  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi's 
*  Ma^nificenza  de'  Romani  ;*  and  the  variety  of  composition 
displayed  in  the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  what  would  be 
imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  what  are  re- 
fbrred  to  as  standard  examples  of  that  order.  This  last  may 
in  fact  be  emphatically  aenominate<l  the  Roman  order, 
although  such  distinctive  title  is  usually  applied  to  what 
is  otherwise  called  the  Composite,  but  which  is  only  a  \*ariety 
of  the  foliage-capital  led  class,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
striking  as  such,  there  being  instanoea  of  compound  capitals. 
in  which  grifiins,  eagles,  human  figures,  or  masks,  are 
introduced  above  the  foliage ;  consequently,  if  the  voluted 
variety  is  to  be  received  as  a  separate  order,  each  of  the 
others  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  same  distinction. 
How  far  the  ordinar>' Corinthian  capital  diflersfrom  that  in 
which  the  small  volutes,  or  caulicoli,  at  the  angles  of  the 
abacus  are  developed  and  enlarged  to  the  size  of  those  of 
the  Roman  Ionic  capital,  may  at  once  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Column,  p.  38G,  where  a  half  of  each  example  is  placed 
in  juxtaposition;  and  at  page  383  will  be  found  a  similar 
comparison  between  the  capitals  of  the  Tivoli  Corinthian  and 
that  of  the  monument  of  Lysicratea.  The  contrast  presented 
by  the  two  last  is  striking  enough,  there  being  no  simi- 
larity of  character,  but  merely  such  degree  of  resemblance 
as  serves  to  make  the  differences  the  more  obvious.  And  if 
that  Tivoli  example  be  compared  with  the  one  shown  in  the 
other  cut,  and  which  may  he  received  as  an  average  sample 
of  the  order,  il  will  be  tolerably  evident,  even  m>m  such 
comparison  alone,  that  the  foliaged  capital  was  treated  by 
the  Romans  in  a  variety  of  modes  and  in  a  free  artistical 
spirit.  Neither  are  surh  distinctions  confined  to  the  capitals 
alone,  for  d.fiercnt  examples  present  equal  diversity  in  their 
entablatures  and  cornict^s.  That  of  the  Tivoli  temple  is 
remarkable  throughout ;  and  lius  such  a  i^eculiar  character 
stamped  u)H>n  it,  that  it  almost  deserves  to  be  considered  a 
separate  order— certainly  much  more  so  than  the  Composite. 
Among  other  examples,  that  of  the  thrtt)  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Siator  is  the  nchesl  and  most  elegant  in 
its  capital,  and  in  beautifully  composed  throughout.  The 
Ri^mans  bestowed  );reat  diversity  of  character  and  exprcs- 

lion  upoo  tilts  order,  %»  the  Greeks  had  done  ufon  tb^ir 


IXirio  and  lonie;  whereai,  if  (bey  erred  in  nothing  elae.  tW 
Italian  revivalists  and  their  foUowers  did  so  in  puiMiuig  % 
directly  opposite  course,  endeavouring  to  establish  a  ftjuid 
and  unalterable  standard  for  each  order,  reducing  thvin  to 
merely  to  many  arcbitertural  formulas,  to  be  applied  wiihMl 
anv  change,  on  every  occasion. 

]For  information  respecting  Roman  buildings  adnplcd  te 
particular  purposes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artielft 
Arch,  Trivmphal;  Amphithbatri;  Aqubduct:  Batw; 
Forum  ;  Mausolbuii  ;  Naum acbia  ;  PAimuoiff ;  Thia> 

TRR  *    &C. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.    [Catholic  Church  ;  Rbcc- 

sA!^rrs.l 

ROMAN  DB  LA  ROSB.  [FtLkncn-^lamgmgt md 
Literatures 

ROMAN  HOUSE  and  VILLA.     [HotrsB;  Anura.] 

ROMAN  LAW.    [Romb.] 

ROMAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  [Rohb.] 

ROMAN  MUSIC.    [Music,  p.  tffi.l 

ROMAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  That  styfoof  an 
whidi  was  eventually  formed,  or  prevailed,  at  Room  dnring 
the  golden  age  of  nainting.  in  tlte  beginning  of  tbt  IMi 
century,  is  termed  tne  Roman  school,  whether  it  wu  prae- 
tised  by  subjects  of  the  papal  government,  natives  of  tin 
city  of  Rome,  or  strangers  resident  thero.  Tho  lampb 
fact  however,  of  having  practised  the  art  of  pointing  in 
Rome,  does  not  ctmstituto  a  discinlo  of  that  oehooL  lis 
works  of  Raphael  exhibit  this  style  in  its  MX  dovolopiniil 
or  most  perfect  form,  and  he  is  aooordingljr  tbo  hmd  or 
representati%'e  of  the  Roman  schooL 

The  history  of  this  school  may  be  dividod  into  thfss 
periods:  its  origin  or  gradual  formation  from  tfao  reviTil  if 
pointing  in  Italy ;  its  development,  whieh  was  oocomplidM 
in  the  works  of  Raphael ;  and  lastly,  its  deolino,  ihroogll  Im 
imitators  and  those  of  the  great  Florentine  at  Room. 

The  art  of  the  earlier  period  cannot  be  said  to  have  mj 
further  connection  with  the  subsequent  stylo,which,  thrangn 
its  peculiar  characteristics,  became  disiinguishod  as  one  ef 
the  great  schools  of  Italian  painting,  than  that  of  iMviag 
been  its  basis;  although  tlie  natural  simplicity  and  digniiy 
of  the  earlier  style  characterised  tho  Utter  tnrouglMHil,  in 
its  purer  form. 

The  immediate  founder  of  the  Roman  school  in  its  Ism 
extended  sense  was  Pietro  Vannucci  of  Citta  della  Pisva, 
commonly  called  II  Perugino,  from  his  having  oUainod  ibe 
citizenship  of  Perugia:  although  that  which  nuy  be  Itrmsd 
essentially  the  Roman  school  both  commenced  and  coded 
with  Raphael,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Florontino  did 
with  Michael  Angelo;  for  the  styles  of  those  two  gvmt 
masters  were  ratlier  destroy^  wan  prosertod  bj  thsir 
imitators. 

I.  In  retracing  the  progress  of  the  Roman  school,  wemirt 
go  back  to  that  original  and  most  antient  school  of  Itahaa 
painting,  which  flourished  in  tho  14th  centnry  in  vaiioos 
cities  of  the  Roman  states,  within  the  limits  of  antieot 
Umbria ;  in  Gubbio,  Fabriano,  Maselica,  Borgo  &  Sop(dcvo^ 
U rhino,  Assisi,  and  other  places. 

But  the  influence  of  this  school,  which  has  boeo  loiacd 
the  Umbrian,  was  not  confined  within  these  limits.    It  ex- 
tended not  only  throughout  Romagna,  but  over  many  ciiiM 
of  Tuscany ;  and  altliough  the  term  Umbrian  school  basbsea 
restricted  to  the  works  ef  the  masters  of  the  district  alladsd 
to,  it  might  be  applied  with  equal  propriety   and  moft 
system  to  designate  the  style  of  art  whieh  prevailed  in  ike 
works  of  the  revivers  of  painting  in  Italy  generally,  or  all 
the  antient  masters  (gli  Antichi),  whether  Umbnan  orTat- 
can,  anterior  to  Masaccio ;  in  other  words*  previous  to  say 
acquaintance  with  or  ratlier  study  of  the  works  of  aaliset 
art     Many  of  the  Umbrian  painters,  and  those  of  Bobgan 
Arczzo,  and  Perugia,  and  therefore  also  of  Pisa,  Siooa,  aad 
Florence,  had  common  masters:  and  if  we  compare  the  dH- 
similarities  of  the  individual  styles  of  these  masters  with  tbt 
dissimilarity  of  those  styles  compared  with  that  of  Masaocw^ 
we  may  declare  them  all  to  be  similar.    The  only  differeaet 
between  what  is  termed  the  early  Tuscan  and  iIm  Umbriu 
school,  is,  if  any  thing,  that  the  latter,  with  equal  simpliaiv. 
is  somewhat  less  rigid  than  the  former;  ami  if  tbtfy  dii 
not  onginate  in  the  same  source,  they  were  at  least' Iwib 
greatly  influenced  by   the  colonies  of  Greek  artisU  wba 
migrated  from  Constantinople  to  Italy,  and  settled  iP  VesNf 
and  Pisa,  in  the  11th  and  12th  cciituiies. 

Odcrigi  of  Gubbio,  one  of  the  old  practitioners  of  ous^* 
painting,  an  art  which  was  never  ^uito  MtiocI  iq  italfi 
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to  be  tfae  most  antient  iminter  of  this  school  whose  period 
is asoertAined  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  he  died  about 
1300  A.D.  Oderigi  appears  to  have  been  an  active  reviver 
of  painting,  and  be  was  a  man  of  reputation  in  his  day. 
He  is  mentioned  honourably  by  Dante,  who  terms  him 
'L*onor  d"  Agobbio,  e  I'onor  di  quell*  arte.' 

There  is  mention  also  of  three  other  antient  painters  of 
Gabbio:  Cecco  and  Puccio,  who  were  employed  in  1321  in 
painiing  the  dome  of  Orvieto  ;  and  Guide  Palmerucci,  who 
was  «mplofBd  about  1324,  in  the  town-ball  of  his  native 
city. 

A  still  more  important  name  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Roman  school  is  that  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  who  is  said  to  have 
rseeiTad  instruction  from  Giotto  while  at  Rome.  A  Cruci- 
fixion hj  this  master,  still  extant  at  Assisi,  is  a  remarkable 
prodnotion.  The  return  of  the  papal  government  from 
Avignon  to  Rome  gave  a  new  impulse  lo  the  arts;  the  most 
skilM  artists  were  sought  throughout  Italy  to  deflorate  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  luxurious  pontiffs  of  Rome. 
Of  liiase  the  principal  were  Ottaviano  Martis,  and  Gentile 
da  Fabriano,  a  roaster  of  much  greater  merits.  Fabriano 
was  sumamed  Magister  Magistrorum,  and  practised  his  art 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  1417  we  find  him  engaged  at 
Orvieto ;  lie  resided  afterwards  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained 
fhw  rank  of  patrician,  and  was  the  master  of  Giacopo  Bel- 
lini, whose  sons  were  the  founders  of  the  Venetian  school. 
His  style,  which  by  Michel  Angelo  was  pronounced  to  be, 
likefais  name,  *  Gentile,'  somewhat  resemblerl  that  of  Fra 
Angelioo  da  Fiesole,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  it. 

Piero  della  Francesca,  or  Piero  Borghese,  advanced  the 
vt  still  Airtber ;  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  geome- 
trieians  of  his  time,  and  was  the  first  Italian  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspective.  He  introduced 
imnense  improvements  m  the  management  of  draperies,  and 
ilso  greet ly  enlarged  the  manner  of  treating  the  naked  figure. 
Bramante'  studied  the  works  of  Piero,  who  was  fond  of  in- 
troducing architectural  backgrounds  in  his  pictures,  which 
be  executed  in  tolerable  perspective.  Additional  improve- 
nents  were  made  by  Bartolomeo  Corradini  of  Urbino,  called 
Fra  Camevale,  who  gave  great  character  to  his  hearls,  and 
was  the  6rst  to  introduce  portraits  into  historical  composi- 
tions in  which  practice  he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Ra- 
phael, who  paid  great  attention  to  the  works  of  this  painter 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career. 

Niccolo  Alunne  of  Foligno  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  considerable  artists  of  this  school  previous 
to  and  contemporary  with  Pietro  Peruginu,  the  master  of 
Raphael,  and  Gio\tinni  Sanzio  of  Urbino,  bis  father.  Al- 
iboiigh.  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  above  masters, 
paintipg  had  attained  to  many  high  and  plisasing  qualities, 
true  taste  in  design  may  be  said  to  have  totally  failed  them. 
They  had  not  yet  discovered  what  was  beautiful  and  what  was 
not,  or  what  belonged  to  the  individual  and  what  to  the 
elsa.  Their  art  was  not  truly  imitative,  nor  does  it  appear 
thst  an  appearance  of  reality  was  an  object  with  these  paint- 
en;  they  seem  to  have  considered  that  their  end  was  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  in  an  intelligible  indication  of  what- 
ever they  represented.  The  deficiency  of  this  school  could 
only  be  supplied  through  tho  study  of  the  antique,  and  to 
sopplyitin  a  great  degree  was  a  distinction  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  MasarciOb  who  must  be  looked  u|K)u  as  the  leader  of 
great  painters  of  the  1 5th  century,  or  the  Quatrocentisti, 
n  ihe  Italians  have  termed  them,  among  whose  works  we 
firrt  perceive  any  distinctive  characteristics  of  style. 

Itcannot  be  denied  that  Perugino  owed  his  great  superiority 
orerhis  predecessors  to  his  visit  to  Florenco,  where,  whether 
be  became  the  pupil  of  Verocchio  or  not,  which  is  a  matter  of 
Aspnte,  he  was  at  least  enabled  to  study  the  noble  works  of 
Masaecio.  His  taste  was  however  still  dry  and  mean,  his  de- 
sign was  measure  and  feeble,  though  often  corroct,  his  dra- 
peries were  stiff  and  in  a  little  manner,  yet  his  colouring  was 
sometimes  exceedingly  rich,  and  for  graceful  delicacy  of  at- 
titnde  and  motion,  and  a  softness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sian,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  But  there  is  a 
symmetrical  repetition  and  similarity  in  the  disposition  of  his 
%ures,  which  betray  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  vigour 
or  truth  of  composition,  and  which  place  him  at  an  immea- 
nrable  distance  from  his  great  scholar.  No  pupils  ever 
iniitate<I  their  master  so  closely  as,  wiih  the  exception  of 
Raphael,  did  those  of  Perugino ;  and  many  of  their  works 
sre  reputed  works  of  their  master.  His  most  celebrated 
lefiolan  were,  Bernardino  Pinturicohio  ;  Andrea  Lui^i  of 
'Amit  cilM  yio|epiQ  on  acpoupt  of  hi^  great  abilities, 


who  became  blind  when  still  young;  Domcnico  and  his  son 
Orazio  di  Paris  Alfani;  £u«:ebio  da  S.  Giorgio;  Giannicola 
da  Perugia  ;  Lo  Spagna  ;  Berto  di  Giovanni ;  Sinibnldo  da 
Perugia ;  Adone  Doni  of  Assisi ;  and  Palmerini  of  Urbino. 
The  works  of  all  these  masters  were  more  or  less  conspi- 
cuous for  symmetrical  composition  and  a  profuse  application 
of  gold. 

II.  We  now  arrive  at  the  pride  of  Perugino  and  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  School,  Raffaello  Sanzio  d^rbino,  the  first  of 
painters ;  for  moral  force  in  allegory  and  history,  unrivalled ; 
for  fidelity  in  portiait,  unsurpassed ;  who  has  never  been  ap- 
proached in  propriety  of  invention,  composition,  or  expres- 
sion ;  who  is  almost  without  a  rival  in  design ;  and  in  sub- 
limity and  grandeur,  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo  alone,  whose 
prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  Capella  Sistina  are  in  these  re- 
spects unquestionably  the  triumphs  of  modern  art. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Raphael  attained  these  great 
qualities  intuitively:  they  were  the  result  of  long  and  in- 
tense application  ;  and  in  the  works  of  no  artist  is  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  so  apparent  as  in  those  of  Raphael. 
He  painted  in  three  styles :  his  first  was  that  of  Perugino. 
His  second  was  an  enlargement  of  that  style  in  the  taste  o' 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  is  termed  his  Florentine.  But  thii 
change  or  improvement  in  style  was  not  effected  through  an 
acquaintance  with  that  great  painter  alone,  but  also  through 
the  impression  made  upon  Raphael's  mind  by  the  works  of 
Masaccio,  of  Lionaido  da  Vinci,  and  also  of  Michel  Angelo, 
at  Florence.  His  third  style,  which  is  the  subject  we  have 
now  more  particularly  to  consider,  was  ])eculiarly  his  own ; 
although  those  magnificent  works  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
of  Michel  Angelo  were  the  principal  causes  of  its  ultimate 
fulness  and  grandeur.  This  third  stylo,  which  is  the  proper 
style  of  Raphael,  constitutes  the  Roman  school  in  its  fujl 
development,  which  is  the  least  defective  of  all  the  schools 
of  painting. 

To  allow  that  the  Roman  school  is  principally  indebted 
for  its  grandeur  to  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine  on  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  allowing  no  more  than  is  just. 
But  to  venture  to  the  extent  of  asserting,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  done  in  his  fifteenth  discourse,  that  *  the 
artists  of  that  age,  even  Raffaello  himself,  seemed  to  bo 
going  on  very  contentedly  in  the  dry  manner  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino, and,  if  Michel  Angelo  had  never  appeared,  the  art 
might  still  have  conlinuetd  in  the  same  style,'  is  not  only 
doing  the  highest  injustice  to  Raphael,  but  also  to  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  and  to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  whose  styles  were  essen- 
tially developed,  and  who  were  themselves  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  especially  the  former,  before  Michel  Angelo 
had  executed  a  single  great  work  in  painting.  When  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa  was  exhibited  in  150G,  which  work  cannot 
in  any  respect  be  compared  with  the  vault  of  the  Capella 
Sistina,  Bartolomeo  was  in  his  thirty  seventh  and  Da  Vinci 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  [Tuscan  School.]  How  much 
more  to  the  purpose  is  the  remark  of  Fuseli,  who  saytt  that 
Bartolomeo  *  was  the  true  master  of  Raphael,  whom  his  tui- 
tion weaned  from  the  meanness  of  Perugino,  and  prepared 
for  the  mighty  style  of  Michel  Angelo.'  Whatever  effects 
the  Cartoon  of  Pisa  and  the  works  of  the  Florentine  school 
had  upon  RaphaeKs  style,  must  have  been  evinced  in  the 
great  picture  of  Theology,  or  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament, 
as  it  IS  also  called,  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  painted  in  IdUd,  and  was  his  first  great 
work  in  Rome.  But  the  picture  of  Philosophy,  or  the 
School  of  Athens,  which  was  painted  opposite  to  it  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  exhibits  a  great  aggrandizement  of  style, 
and  in  it  the  characteristics  of  Kaphael's  third  style  arc 
at  least  essentially  if  not  completely  developed.  Now  this 
aggrandizement  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  works 
of  Michel  Angelo,  sihce  the  paintings  of  the  vault  of  the 
Capella  Sistina  were  not  commenced  until  some  time  after 
that  great  work  was  execnited.  It  therefore  proceeded  from 
other  causes,  from  Raphaers  own  additional  experience, 
and  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  antient  art  in  Rome,  to 
which  Raphael  was,  in  common  with  Michael  Angelo, 
principally  indebted,  and  infinitely  more  so  than  to  tho 
works  of  that  truly  great  master.  Even  the  Heliodorus 
(which,  although  it  was  painted  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  if 
not  commenced,  must  at  least  have  been  finished  after 
Raphael  had  seen  the  vault  of  the  Capella  Sistina),  does  not 
exhibit  any  remarkable  superiority  of  style  over  the  School 
of  Athens,  although  it  is  decidedly  superior;  but  other 
causes  besides  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  must  have 
contributed  to  produce  this  result.    The  work  of  Ra^luiQ) 
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ill  which  iho  imiutioii  uf  iho  Ht>I(!  of  Mirhul  An<^<:lo  in 
niual  apparent,  iii  the  Inccndiu  drl  Bor^o,  decidedly  the 
uorsl  product luii  uf  RaphaeKii  maturer  years  ;  indeed  it  in 
e\en  douhtful  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  execution 
uf  that  Work. 

In  considering  however  the  rcsipcctive  claims  of  these  two 
great  masters  toorijrinality  of  style,  it  should  he  horm.*  in  mind 
that  Raphaers  ){reat  works  in  tlie  Camera  della  Segnatura 
preceded  thoM  uf  Michel  Angelo  on  tho  vault  uf  the  Ca* 
pella  Si»tina,  and  that  what  has  been  generally  con- 
hidered  to  be  Michel  Angelo*s  greatest  work,  the  l^^ist 
Judgment,  was  flrst  commenced  ni  the  pontiHrate  of  Paul 
HI.,  years  after  the  pencil  of  Raphael  had  ceased  itb  lalK)urs, 
and  was  not  completed  until  twenty-one  >ears  after  the 
death  of  that  great  painter.  Therefore  these  two  extrtior- 
d  I  nary  men  may  be  bafely  said  to  have  been  indebted  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Raphael  has  had  many  critics,  but  of  these  perha]>!i 
Mengs  is  tho  most  discerning  and  the  most  just,  although 
that  painter's  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  works  of  an- 
tient  art  must  not  be  fort^otten  while  we  consider  his  cri- 
tii^ue  upon  the  works  and  genius  uf  Raphael.  The  only 
essential  fault,  in  the  opinion  of  Mungs.  in  KLiphaelV  stylo,  is 
a  deftciency  of  the  ideal  in  almost  every  de|)artment.  But 
is  it  not  by  reason  of  this  very  deficiency,  as  Mengs  views 
it,  that  his  style  distinguishes  him  from  and  raises  him 
above  all  other  {mintcrs?  Raphael  was  pre-eminently  and 
essentially  natural ;  idealize  lu»  style,  and  you  immediately 
degrade  him  to  the  level  of  Guide. 

^  His  forms  are  neither  so  ideal,  nor,  in  one  sense,  so  perfect 
as  the  Apollo  or  the  Mercury,  but  they  are  etjually  grand, 
and  more  natural.  Such  forms  would  he  incompatible  with 
B^iphael's  stvle.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  beings 
beyond  the  intluence  of  the  common  emotions  of  mankind. 
His  design  however  is  very  little  inferior  if  not  e(|ual  to 
the  Discobolu.s  the  Gladiator,  or  even  the  Laocoon ;  but 
it  must  decideilly  yield  in  stjle  to  tho  Torso  of  A|)ol- 
lonius,  and  in  beauty  and  elegance  to  the  Antinous. 

There  is  a  decree  to  which  the  powers  of  imitation  may 
be  combined  with  those  of  the  imagination,  which,  when 
regulated  by  a  just  retlnement  of  feeling  or  taste,  constitutes 
the  perfection  uf  painting,  and  this  decree,  though  not 
attained,  was  in  the  aggregate  approximated  more  nearly 
by  Raphael  than  by  any  other  painter.  He  never  designed 
a  figure  which  he  did  not  inspire  with  appropriate  senti- 
ment; the  aileciions  of  niaiikind  were  tho  sphere  of  his 
genius  ;  from  the  calculating  satre  to  the  thoughtless  infant, 
his  works  aie  the  history  uf  the  liuman  heart,  and  deser\C'dly 
has  ho  been  entitled  the  *  painter  uf  the  passions.*  The 
elements  of  his  style  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court.  To  particularise 
•midst  so  much  excellence,  and  to  single  out  tho  works  in 
which  Raphael  has  been  most  eminently  successful,  is  rather 
a  delicate  ia»k  :  yet  perhaps  the  following  examples  may  he 
instanced  as  being  more  decidedly  conspicuous  for  these 
particular  qualities  whirh  characterise  his  style:  —  for 
grandeur  of  design,  the  Heliodorus ;  for  subhmity  of  cha- 
racter and  nmccption,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto;  for  com- 
position and  expression,  the  Cartoons :  and  perhaps  for 
invention  and  t^eii'.'ral  technicnl  excellence,  the  Transfigu- 
ration, his  lai»t  nei formance.     [RaimiaVl] 

Tlie  style  of  Raphael  has  seldom  been  found  congenial 
to  their  taste  by  the  lovers  uf  colour,  and  certainly  tho.-e 
who  consider  the  |)erfeclion  of  painting  to  consist  in  splen- 
did colourint;  must  not  look  for  it  in  tho  works  of  the 
Roman  school,  but  in  those  of  Paul  VeioRe-e  or  of  Rubens. 
Many  critics  have  regretted  that  Raphael  did  not  colour 
like  Ifitian  ;  but  colour  was  to  Raphael  a  means^  and  not  an 
end^  as  it  was  with  the  majority  of  the  Venetian  painters  ; 
and  its  cflect  is  to  dazzle  and  to  obscure,  rather  than  to 
enhance  the  essential  qualitiim  of  the  gran  1  stylo.  For  as 
tho  painted  face  of  a  player  harmuni>es  with  the  accom- 
panying spectacle  and  the  tune  of  light  around,  and  would 
as  certainly  he  ridiculous  if  ex|H)sed  to  \\w  light  of  day,  so 
the  Venetian  colouring,  which  is  in  siirh  perfect  harmony 
with  the  >uhiec(s  of  that  bchojl  and  their  general  treat- 
ment, would  Aa  certainly  be  in  utter  discordance  with  those 
fiualitics  which  characterise  the  style  uf  Rupliacl.  Even 
Luduvico  Caracci,  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of 
Bologna,  d.s<overrd  that  Vcnitiaii  colouring  was  inapplica- 
b!o  to  the  subjects  wliirh  In*  clio>e  for  his  own  pencil.  And 
Raphael  would  ii  >t  have  Iucti  the  t^riMt  painter  that  he 
proved  hnnsulf  to  b*2,had  he  cho<sen  any  ulhcr  than  the  »umbre 


colour  for  which  ho  is  so  conspicuous,  and  wbieh.ao  Car  fiooi 
being  a  defect  in  his  style,  is  indeed  an  addttiooAl  evidence 
of  his  profound  genius.  Tliese  remarks  do  not  refer  to  the 
carnatiuns  particularly,  which  should  always  barmuDim 
wiih  the  draperies,  but  to  the  composition  of  colours  (;rnr- 
rully,  to  their  ch.)iceand  intensity,  and  also  to  the  stuflfaand 
materials  of  which  the  draperies  are  oomposed.  Kaphail 
rarely  if  ever  painted  silks  or  satins:  mo»t  of  tho  Vene- 
tian>  seldom  painted  anything  else.   [Vbnstian  SchooiJ 

Raphael  had  many  S4*holars  and  many  imitatore ;  of  \m 
r*riner,  the  principal  wore  Giulio  Romano,  Giaiifranccsm 
Pcnni  (with  Giulio,  RaphacKs  principal  heir),  and  Penr.o 
del  Vaga:  these  painters  completed,  from  RapbaeKs  de»if  n«» 
the  great  works  in  the  Vatican,  which  be  had  le/t  im- 
finished. 

Giulio  Pippi,  ca1le<l  Giulio  Romano,  eertainly  the  isoat 
eminent  of  all  Raphael's  scholars  and  imitatort,  was  con- 
spicuous fur  the  currect  and  powerful  design  of  bis  master, 
but  in  other  respects  he  never  approached  him.  Alibuugh 
he  had  great  powers  of  in%'cnti(;n,  an  unpleiaing  expreasioi 
and  an  e\'ident  absence  of  sentiment  pievad  throuKbout  his 
works.  He  is  also  heavy  both  in  design  and  colourmg;  bu 
his  particular  employment  under  Raphael,  that  of  dead- 
colouring  aud  preparinc:  his  works  in  oil,  may  have  grrailf 
contributed  to  this  efi'ect.  Giulio  lefX  Rome  during  ti>e 
tnmtiflcateof  Clement  VH.,  shortly  after  the  completion  tf 
the  Constantino  series  in  the  Vatican,  and,  at  the  inTiiatioo 
of  Federigo  Gonzaga.  repaired  to  Mantua,  where  be  foundi^l 
a  school  and  painted  his  famous  works,  the  Fall  of  l!«e 
Giants,  and  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  [Giruo  R-^ 

MA  NO.] 

Gianfrancesco  Penni,  with  httle  less  vigour  than  Giuhu, 
was  conspicuous  for  more  of  the  crace  of  his  master.  Pienao 
Buonaccorsi,  called  Perino  del  Vaga,  displayed  nearly  equal 
powers.  Other  pupils  and  assistants  of  Raphael  in  the  stania 
and  the  logi:ie  of  the  Vatican,  were — Giovanni  da  Udme^ 
Polidoro  C^ldara  da  Caravaguio,  celebrated  for  hia  imita- 
tions of  anticnt  bassi-rilievi :  Pellpgrino  da  Mudena;  Barto- 
lomco  Ramenghi,  called  II  Bagnacai'allo;  Vincenaio  di  S. 
Gimignano;  Timoteo  della  Vite;  RaflacUino del  Culle ;  Bea- 
venuto  Tisi,  called  II  Garofolo;  and  manyothen  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here. 

III.  Tlie  accession  of  Adrian  VI.  to  the  papal  cbair  had 
for  a  time  panil)sed  the  arts,  but  they  were  shortly  inspired 
with  new  vigour  by  his  successor  Clemen!  VII.,  Guilian  dc* 
Medici,  who  continuc<l  the  works  that  had  been  intcnruptcd 
by  Adrian.  But  a  more  serious  interruption  succeeded  lu  the 
sack  of  Rome,  in  1527.  by  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon.  The  vait 
school  of  painters  formed  by  Raphael  was  totally  dispers«l: 
it  spread  howe\cr  the  elements  tif  his  style  all  over  Italy, 
although  scarcely  a  simple  beauty  of  the  original  was  to  any 
extent  preserved  in  the  copies. 

In  the  pontificate  uf  Paul  HI.,  the  arts  commenced  agam 
to  revive  in  Rome.  Miclul  Angelo  executed  liis  gmt 
work  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  labour  of  eight  yearv,  by 
the  orders  uf  this  pontiff:  it  was  completed  in  1641.  The 
efi'ect  however  of  this  work  was  for  a  time  fatal  to  painting* 
ho>ts  of  copyists  and  mannerists  arose,  who,  posse^ked  withs 
mania  for  reprcsentiii'j  the  naked  fig^urc,  and  sacrificing 
every thini;  to  anatomical  display,  imagined  the  perfectien 
of  design  to  consist  in  violent  action  and  muscular  proiu* 
berance ;  and  in  imitating  the  manner,  they  imagined  llity 
had  acquired  the  (ir/ of  Michel  Angelo. 

This  great  painter,  who  in  the  time  of  Julius  II  bad 
himself  bcenchietly  instrumental  in  raising  painting  nearir 
to  perfection  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  modem  tiroes, 
lived  also  to  sco  it  degenerate,  greatly  through  bis  o«n 
infiuence.  into  a  mere  handicraft  in  the  time  of  Piu^t  IV.. 
when  a  reference  to  nature  was  considered  as  an  acknuv- 
ledirinent  of  a  want  of  genius. 

The  most  distinguished  mannerists  of  this  sch  ml  and 
period,  whose  style  was  a  species  of  compound  of  those  o( 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  Without  the  correctness  or 
purity  of  the  f  rmer,  and  wiih  only  the  manner  of  lbs 
latter,  were  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccari.  The  former 
died  young.  The  latter  executed  vast  works  at  KKtri-nnk 
which  were,  however,  remarkable  for  their  vastness  oioue; 
and  he  has  left  specimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  principal  ciiiei 
of  Italy.  He  succeeded  Girolamo  Muziano  as  president  of 
the  Acadi-my  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  which  had  been  lateif 
founded  by  Gregory  XIH.  at  the  instance  of  Musiaoo. 
Grcgi>ry  was  rlerled  in  1.5"«. 

TIjw  fulluwiiig  c.xceptiutis  bh  jui.l  be  menliouod,  as  bcui| 
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tingnithed  for  their  greater  propriety  of  style,  from  the 
leral  host  of  mannerists: — Girolomo  Siciolunte  of  Ser- 
neta,  Marcello  Vcnusti,  and  Livio  Agresti,  all  scholars 
Perino  del  Vaga ;  also  Scipione  Pulzone,  called  Gactano, 
scholar  of  Giacopo  del  Conte,  both  excellent  in  portrait. 
ruiseppe  Cesari  d*  Arpino  succeeded  Federigo  Zuccaro 
lublic  estimation  at  Rome ;  but  though  without  a  rival  in 
t  city  until  the  appearance  of  Michel  Angelo  Amerighi,  II 
mTaggio,  he  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Roman  school. 
e  heavy  and  vulgar  nature  of  Caravaggio's  style  was  in 
set  opposition  to  the  ideal  mannerism  of  CesariN.    Tliey 

had  their  partisans,  who  were  termed  respectively  na- 
t&isti  and  idealisti ;  the  latter  prevailed.  Annibale  Ga- 
el also  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reform  tasle  in  Rome; 
works  of  this  great  master  in  the  Palazzo  Farnese  had 
le  or  no  effect  upon  the  style  of  the  Roman  painters  of 
t  period,  and  Gesari  left  a  numerous  school  of  imitators. 
:  these  noble  works,  certainly  inferior  only  to  those  of 
ihel  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  Rome,  eventually  had  their 
et,  and  painting  was  a^i^ain  restored  to  something  ap- 
lehing  its  former  splendour ;  and  what  the  painters  of 
ogna  bad  borrowed  from  the  Romans  in  the  pontificate 
ZHement  VII.,  the  pupils  of  the  Garacci  returned  with 

Mt  in  that  of  Urban  VIII. 
k  belter  style  was  adopted  by  Federigo  Baroccio  of  Ur- 
).  which  might  boast  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  cor- 

e&s  of  form  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Roman  school, 

dis  colouring  was  generally  artificial,  and  very  different 

D  that  of  Raphael.    Its  tone  is  unpleasant,  a  cold  violet 

prevails  throughout,  and  there  is  a  striking  deficiency 

rellow  in  his  carnations,  which  in  the  lights  are  pink,  in 

shadows  grey.     Baroccio  had  several  imitators,  but  his 

mce  upon  the  general  character  of  Roman  art  was  in- 

lerable.  Tlie  Eclectic  school  of  Boloj^na  [Boloonese 
iuOl]  seems  to  have  had  the  principal  share  in  reforming 
art  in  Rome.  Durinjj  the  pontificates  of  Paul  V, 
gory  XV.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  the  celebrated  pupils  of 
Carocci,  Domenichino,  Guide,  Guercino,  and  Lanfranco, 
a  much  employed  by  those  pontiffs;  and  the  example 

me  great  masters,  but  more  especially  of  Domenichino, 
lucea  many  good  painters,  of  whom  we  may  mention 
following:*-AntonioRicci,  called  Barbaluni^;  Gamassei ; 
ranni  (^rbone ;  Francesco  Gozza :  Pietro  del  Po ; 
ini;  (S-iambatista  Passer;  and  Luigi  Scaramuccia;  and 
•e  were  many  others  of  considerable  merit.  The  school  of 
Garaeri  seems  to  have  had  a  more  immediate  influence 
a  portrait  painting,  truth  or  fidelity  of  representation 
indispensably  requisite  to  constitute  excellence  in 
4Miture.  The  excessive  mannerism  of  the  painters  of 
period  had  so  generally  incapacitated  them  for  executing 

ing  excellent  in  that  department,  that  it  began  to  be 
11/  a  distinct  profession,  and  the  following  masters  dis- 
uished  themselves  as  excellent  portrait  painters,  though 
r  did  not  confine  themselves  quite  exclusively  to  por- 
ta:—Antonio  di  Monti;  Pietro  Fachetti;  Antonio 
Ivati;    Grammatica;    Ottavio  Leoni;    and   Baldassare 

i,  called  Galanino. 
lyon  the  imitators  of  Domenichino  followed  the  bold 
e  of  Lanfranco,  whose  mo>t  successful  scholar  was  Gia- 
:o  Brandi ;  and  contemporary  with  Lanfranco  flourished 
tano  in  Rome.  Pier  Francesco  Mola  was  an  imitator  of 
style. 

''mm  the  studio  of  Albano  came  Andrea  Sacchi,  a  painter 
)  drew  well  and  coloured  admirably,  who  never  bo- 
ved  labour  u\.on  a  trifle,  and  who  was  better  versed 
the  theory  of  art  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  or 
ate  predecessors.  There  is  a  nobility  and  grandeur 
<u%  his  style,  and  a  truth  and  breadth  in  his  execution, 
ieh  distinguish  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  disciples  of  the 
nan  school,  second  only  to  Giulio  Romano  in  invention, 
I  in  all  other  respects  inferior  to  its  great  founder  alone. 
Dhael  was  his  model  of  perfection,  but  he  was  no  servile 

itor;  he  could  appreciate  also  the  beauties  of  Titian 
I  of  (>>rre;^io ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  sources 
oogh  which  his  great  model  attained  to  excellence— na- 
e  and  the  antique,  but  he  availed  himself  only  so  far  of 
antique  as  it  served  to  regulate  his  study  of  nature. 
io  inconsiderable  ornament  also  of  the  arts  of  Rome  of 

period  was  Nicholas  Poussin,  for  though  a  Frenchman 

iMfth,  he  was  essentially  a  Roman  painter ;  he  formed 

style  from  Raphael  and  the  antique.    He  attended  also 

didemiefl  of  Domenichino  and  of  8aechi,  being  a  great 
of  tb«  works  of  those  mostert;    he  considered  > 


Domenichino  inferior  to  Raphael  alone.  His  style  was 
however  very  peculiar,  and  had  no  inlluenco  upon  iho  arts 
in  Rome;  his  works  have  too  much  the  appearance  of 
painted  bassi-rilievi. 

Pietro  Berrettini,  called  also  Pietro  da  Gortona,  set  him- 
self up  as  the  rival  of  Sacchi  in  Rome,  and  if  the  number  of 
imitators  is  a  criterion  of  the  degree  of  excellence,  Pietro 
da  Gortona  was  certainly  superior  to  Sacchi.  The  art  of 
Sacchi  was  not  so  easily  imitated.  The  style  of  Gortona  was 
rich  and  attractive,  but  superficial  and  incorrect,  and  he 
takes  the  lead  in  that  class  of  painters  termed  machinists  by 
the  Italians. 

The  scholars  of  these  two  masters  formed  two  rival  fac- 
tions of  art,  which  divided  Rome :  that  of  Sacchi  was  headed 
by  Garlo  Maratta,  supported  by  Ludovico  Garzi :  that  of  Gor- 
tona, by  Giro  Ferri,  supported  by  Romanelli.  Bernini,  who 
during  the  pontificates  of  Urban  VIll.  and  Innocent  X.,  in 
matters  of  art  was  all-powerful  in  Rome,  opposed,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  that  party  which  was  conspicuous  for  good 
taste;  and  for  a  time  the  machinists  prevailed.  But  the 
school  of  Gortona  was  predominant  only  in  fresco,  for  in  oil 
Maratta  was  unrivalled.  In  1689  however  Giro  died,  and 
Maratta  stood  alone ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Innocent 
XII.,  in  1691,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  stanze  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  1702,  by  the  orders  of  Glement  XL,  he 
restored  the  works  of  Raphael  in  those  apartments,  which 
had  considerably  suffered  through  time  and  neglect.  He 
had  restored  previously  tho  frescoes  of  Annibale  Garacci  in 
the  Palazzo  Farnese.  He  died  in  1713.  His  style  was  gene- 
rally considerably  less  vigorous  than  that  of  Sacchi,  and  both 
his  colouring  and  his  composition  were  occasionally  artificial ; 
his  drawing  was  also  somet  imes  incorrect ;  his  taste  was  upon 
the  whole  very  inferior  to  his  master*s,  though  his  style  has 
been  termed  more  graceful. 

Maratta  formed  a  most  numerous  school,  but  its  chief 
characteristics  were  the  studied  composition  and  affected 
grace  which  are  tlie  blemishes  of  his  own  style. 

Maratta  has  been  termed  the  last  of  the  Romans,  and  per- 
haps he  may  be  safely  termed  the  last  of  the  Romans  who 
has  merited  the  name  of  a  great  painter ;  for  neither  Pom- 
peo  Batoni  nor  Men2;s  can  be  said  to  dispute  that  claim  with 
him,  though  both  are  deservedly  celebrated  names.  The 
former  gave  too  much  importance  to  high  finish  ;  the 
latter  was  too  blindly  devoted  to  the  antique.  Batoni 
painted  excellent  port  raits,  and  Mengs  drew  correctly,  but  ho 
was  so  eager  after  the  ideal,  that  he  lost  nature  in  the  search 
of  it ;  in  this  respect  Batoni  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
Mengs.  They  were  both  eminently  academic,  and  for  mere 
technical  excellence  have  not  often  been  equalled ;  but  there 
is  a  palpable  absence  of  the  *  mens  divinior '  and  moral  sen- 
timent in  their  works,  which  are  more  than  ordinarily  con- 
spicuous for  that  insipidity  and  monotony  so  generally  atten- 
dant upon  the  fastidious  preciseness  of  academic  art 

( Vasari.  Vite  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;  Bellori,  Vite  de'  PittoH,  &c. ; 
Lanzi,  Storia  PiUorica;  and  Fiorillo,  Geschichte  der  Mah- 
hrey. ) 

ROMAN  WALL.    [Britannia.] 

ROMANGE  originally  signified  any  composition  in  the 
Romance  language,  or  dialects  which  superseded  the  Latin 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  [Romance  Language.] 
As  however,  in  course  of  time,  the  Trouveres  of  North 
France  composed  a  number  of  poems  containing  fictitious 
narratives  of  war  and  love,  and  their  lays  became  popular 
all  over  France  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
name  of  Romance  was  more  particularly  applied  to  all  com- 
positions, whether  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  language,  which 
treated  of  marvellous  or  uncommon  incidents,  and  the 
name  has  been  retained  to  this  day  in  several  European  lan- 
guages to  signify  a  fictitious  narrative.  The  Italians  and 
French  call  a  novel  *  un  romanzo,'  *  un  roman.'  But  the 
French  call  an  historical  ballad  *  ane  romance,' in  the  femi- 
nine gender.  The  distinction  between  romance  and  the 
modern  novel  is  shown  under  Novel.  The  appellation 
Romance  in  a  narrower  sense  is  applied  to  those  composi- 
tions which  refer  to  the  ages  of  chivalry,  either  real  or  sup- 
posed. [Ghivalry.] 

The  oldest  romances  in  this  latter  sense  appear  to  have 
been  legendary  stories  concerning  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  and  they  were  of  English  origin ;  but 
the  original  narratives,  if  they  ever  existed  in  writing,  which 
is  doubtful,  are  lost.  The  earliest  romantic  legends  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  of  the  twelfth  century :  Geoffrev 
of  Monmouth's   Latin   Chronicle  of  England;  Turpin^t 
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Latin  CliFonicIo  iti  France;  Wace'«'I-«  BruC  a  metrical 
romaiicu  ctiiirerniriK  the  Tabulou^  hifttt>ry  of  Rneland.  in 
Noriimn  French;  'I-e  Roman  duRou,"  by  ihe  same  writer, 
ct)n(>crning  RoUoand  hi*  »ucre'^)rj' ;  and  *  I  Reah  cli  Francia,* 
in  Iluhan  pru«e.  To  tlicM  may  be  adde<l  the  Latin  romance 
of  Guallicri,  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  I^  Novalesa,  which 
relates  to  the  wart  of  Aitila;  next  in  order  of  date  nimen 
Guido  della  Colonna's  *  War  of  Troy/  and  Mat  hew  Paris')* 
account  of  the  Round  Table.  [GEorPRXY  op  Monmouth.] 
The  'Roman  de  la  Rose'  was  written  under  St.  Louis  of 
Francis.  At  that  time  chivalry  was  establish eil  over  all 
Europe,  and  the  writers  of  romance  introduced  the  customs 
and  manners  o(  chivalry  into  their  narratives  of  events, 
real  or  sup|)osed,  lung  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  chi- 
Talry. 

The  vast  subject  of  romantic  literature,  in  its  general  and 
more  extended  sense,  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
branches:  -  1,  Romantic  ballads  and  traditional  songs  which 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  form,  and  which  have  existed  among 
most  nations  in  their  primitive  state.  The  songs  of  the 
antient  bards,  and  those  concerning  Arniinius.  which  are 
mentione<l  by  Tacitus  {Annal.,  ii  83,  and  German.,  2);  the 
German  Niebelunpen ;  the  poems  of  Aniar,  and  others 
before  the  lora  of  Mohammed ;  the  song  of  Roland,  men- 
tioned by  the  chroniclers  of  Charlemagne;  and  the  old 
Spanish  romantic  ballads,  all  belong  to  this  class.  M.  de 
Tressan  collected  several  fragments  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Pyrenees,  which  .seem  to  belong  to  Roland's 
'Cantilena,*  or  war  song.  2,  Tlie  narrative  romances  of 
chivalry  concerning  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the  peers  of 
the  Round  Table.  3,  The  romann^  concerning  the  sup- 
posed wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens.  4.  The 
Spanish  and  Portut^uese  romances  concerning  the  fabulou^ 
exploits  of  Amadis  and  Palmerin.  [Amadis  dk  Gaula.] 
5,  The  classic  romances  concerning  Jason,  Hercules, 
Alexander,  those  heroes  having  been  transformed  into 
knights  of  chivalry.  6,  The  epic  romances  of  the  Italians 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  [PuLCi.]  7, 
The  spiritual  or  religious  romances  concerning  the 
miracles  of  saints  and  the  death  of  martvrs,  such  as  the 
•Contes  ddvots'of  the  French,  the'Golifen  legend,*  &c. 
8,  Tiie  pastoral  romance,  which  Cervantes  ridiculed,  and 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  in  tlie  seventeenth  century  to 
the  interminable  and  dull  romances  of  La  Culpreiicde, 
Madame  de  Sender}*,  and  others,  in  which  ))erfei-tion  of 
beauty  and  pure  spiritual  love  are  the  chief  ini;re<lients. 
y.  The  comic  romances,  which  were  written  chiefly  as 
pai-o<lies  of  the  heroic  and  chivalrous  romances.  Such  were 
tho»eof  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Mendoza.  and  Scurron.  lu, 
Tiie  political  romances,  such  as  T^ltmaque,  Set  bos,  &(:. 
1 1,  lastly  comes  the  modern  novel,  which  forms  a  distinct 
species,  OS  it  does  not  deal  in  the  man'ellous  and  super- 
nal uial,  but  represents  men  conformably  to  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  library  of  romance  is  extremely  numerous ;  biblio- 
grupliicul  catalogues  of  those  of  a  particular  cla»s  and 
nation  have  been  published,  such  as  Count  Melzi*s  *  Bi- 
blio^rafia  dei  Romanzi  e  Opere  diCavalleiia  in  Italian  V 
Milan,  18:^8.  The  Spaniards  have  several  collections  of 
their  old  romances:  *  Poesias  escogidas  de  nucstnis  Can- 
cioneros  y  Romanceros  antiques,'  Madrid.  17'J6:  iJepping, 
'CoUeccion  de  lus  mas  celebres  Romances  antiguos  Kspa- 
fiole^,  historicos  y  caballerescos,*  Londres,  18*25;  'Roman- 
rero  del  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  en  lenguogc  antiguo,  recopilado  por 
Juan  de  Kacobar,'  Madrid,  lbl8.  Dr.  Ferrario  has  pub- 
lisiied  a  good  Work  on  the  Italian  romances  of  chivalry: 
'Storia  cd  AnaliM  degli  antichi  Romanzi  di  Cavalleria,  e 
dci  Poemi  Romanzcschi  d*Italia.  con  Dissertazioni  suU* 
Online,  sugl'  Ihtituti,  sulle  Cercmonie  dei  Cavaheri,  con 
Fi:;ure  tratte  dai  Monumenti  dell*  Arte,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Milan, 
1828  9.  A  notice  of  Ferrano*s  work  appeared  in  the 
'  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  XIL,  October,  1630. 
Panizzi,  in  the  first  or  introductory  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Roiardo,  London,  1830,  has  elaborately  investigated  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Turner,  in 
his  *  Uiittory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon^.'  Ritson,  in  his  *  Histori- 
cal Kssay  on  National  Songs.*  Dunlop,  in  his  'History  of 
Romantic  Ficiion.'  and  others,  have  treated  of  the  history 
of  romance  in  various  countries. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE  ('LangueRomane*or  «  Ro- 
mande,'  in  French)  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  bastard 
I^tin,  which  came  into  common  use  in  Western  Europe 
after  ihe  full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  among  the  populations 


formerly  tubject  to  Rome,  wliile  the  Nortbarn  eonqnersn^ 
the  Goths,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Langobardi,  &c..  spoka 
their  own  language  or  dialects,  which  are  called  by  chroni- 
clers  of  the  tunes  '  hngua  Teutonica'  or  *  Teutisca.'  l*ht 
conquered  people  were  called  by  the  general  nana  of  Ro* 
mans,  from  whence  came  the  name  of  tbo  languaga,  which 
was  also  called  *  vulgaris.*  In  course  of  time  howflsrer  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered,  whe^ 
being  more  instructe<l,  furnished  most  of  the  priests  and 
scholars  of  the  age.  But  the  language  thus  adoptud  by  both 
the  conquering  and  the  conquered  races,  altbougn  essentially 
formed  of  Latin  elements,  dilTered  according  to  the  tanous 
localities  and  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  adnixiure  of 
the  northern  people  with  the  Roman  populatioo.  For 
instance.  King  Da«{ubert  in  the  seventh  century  published 
a  statute,  styled  '  Lex  Alamannorum,'  for  the  use  of  the 
German  tribes  wlio  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  language  of 
which  differs  from  that  of  the'  Lex  Ripuariorum,' whseh  the 
same  king  published  for  the  use  of  the  people  sitnaled 
between  ine  Liwer  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  who  were  musily 
of  old  Roman  extrartion.  The  former  employs  the  iU» 
as  an  article  before  substantives,  in  imitation  of  the  articiss 
ia  and  der  used  b%  the  Goths  and  Franks  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  Lex  Ripuaria  does  not  employ  Hie  fur  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  old  charters  of  Italy  and  Spain  uf 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  we  find  iiie  and  iper  es- 
ployed  likewiite  as  articles,f;'«/i  ecclesia,  illaalie^iiianeatat* 
ilia  itrada,  illo  no,  &c. ;  but  these  charters  are  not  so  eU 
by  a  century  or  two  as  the  Franco-Latin  document^  in 
which  those  pronouns  are  introduced  for  a  similar  purpcna 
l*he  oldest  document  in  the  *  Espaiia  Sagrada*  in  which  the 
f//^  appears  as  an  article  is  a.d.  776;  and  the  oldest  of  those 
of  Italy  quoted  by  M  unit  or  i  are  of  the  years  713  and  73C. 

Of  the  \arious  dialects  thus  formed,  that  of  the  south  «f 
France,  called  afterwards  Langue  d*Oc,  became  a  rsSnsd 
language  sooner  than  the  otliers,aiid  retained  its  superieniy 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Itslisa, 
Portuguese,  and  S|)ani»h  languages  assumed  a  regular  gnm- 
matical  and  literary  form,  which  they  have  retained;  whiU 
the  Romance  of  the  south  of  France  has  graduallv  tA\m 
into  disuse,  having  given  way  to  the  Northern  Weoek 
Langue  d*Oil  or  d*Oui.  The  latter  appears  to  have  ongi* 
nally  differed  little  from  the  Langue  d*Oe,  but  it  gradually 
changed  its  terminations,  and  assumed  otiier  peruliariiM 
of  form,  which  have  been  retained  by  the  modern  Fieneh. 
It  is  demoiistraied  by  Raynouard  that  the  inlmbitantsof 
Northern  France  in  the  ninth  century  f>poke  the  same  lan- 
guage as  those  of  ihe  south.  The  text  of  the  oath  taken  al 
Struaburg  in  the  year  84*J,  by  Ix)uts,  called  the  GcraaniC 
before  the  French  people,  would  alone  be  a  sufficieni  {nosf 
of  this.  The  text  of  this  curious  document  is  as  follows:^ 
'  Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  Christian  poplo,  et  nostro  comnas 
salvainent,  dist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Deus  sarir  et  podir  ■• 
dunat,  si  salvara  jvo  cist  meon  fradre  Karlo,  et  in  adjudkSi 
et  in  cudhuna  co^ia,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradre  saltar 
diitt,  in  o  quid  il  mi  alt  re  si  fazet,  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaid 
nunquam  prindrai,  qui  meon  vol  cist  meon  fradre  Karit  ■ 
dumno  sit.*  ( Roquefort,  G*/o««(ii>e  d^  la  Langue  Romm, 
Paris,  IbUH,  'Introduction.') 

The  gradual  process  by  which  the  corrupt  Latin  spokes 
in  the  provinces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  m  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  was  transformed  iDto 
the  Romanre  languages  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  u 
very  clearly  exhibited  by  Raynouard,  in  his  '  £16mcns  d 
Grainmaire  de  le  Langue  Romane  avant  Tan  1 000.*  Iw 
I^tin  cases  had  become  neglected  or  confused,  and  to  supply 
their  place  the  prepositions  de  served  to  denote  the  groh 
tive  and  ad  the  dative.  The  next  step  was  to  cut  off  ihe 
final  syllable  of  the  noun, and  so  to  make  it  indeclinsbfe. 
Thus  the  accusative  abbatem  became  abbat;  majcsiaicB. 
majestat;  ardentem,  ardent;  amantem,  amant;  and  m 
forth.  The  accusatives  in  t'ofi^m  were  reduced  to  toe,  rvli- 
gioncm,  religion,  &c.  When  the  suppression  of  the  Lstis 
termination  left  two  harsh-sounding  consonants  at  the  cad 
of  the  word,  a  euphonic  vowel  was  ailded,  *  arbitr-um,'  'ar 
bit  re.*  The  pronouns  tV/e  and  fp«tf  had  been  used  in  tU 
corrupt  Latin  as  auxiliary  to  substantives:  *  Done  illasvinctf 
quoinodo  ille  rivulus  currit;*  'Ilia  roedietate  de  ipsa  po^ 
Clone,*  &c.  From  ille  so  used  originated  the  Ronance  arfh 
cles  r/,  /o,  /a,  and  from  ijtee  the  demonstrative  piooouns  u» 
so  or  su,  and  «a,  which  the  Sardinian  dialect  has  rHainsA 
to  this  day  as  an  article.  These  articles  were  dediiied  with 
the  prepositions  de  and  a     *  Ego  Hugo  deUn  Rooa;'  *F(» 
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la  vite;'  '  Villani  nostram  qua  vocator  al  la  Cor- 
u  These  and  other  examples  taken  from  docu- 
the  ninth  century  show  the  introduction  of  articles 
le  written  language  which  affected  to  preserve  in 
ree  the  Latin  form ;  the  change  must  have  heen 
d  and  complete  in  the  spoken  or  popular  idiom, 
mges  took  place  in  the  pronouns  and  the  verbs»  for 

refer  to  Raynouard's  Elemens,  The  use  of  the 
verb  avert  *  habere,'  already  existed  in  the  Latin, 
in  form :  '  De  Csesare  satis  hoc  tempore  dictum 
Cicero.  Philip  V.,  28) ;  '  Si  habes  jam  statu tum 

agendum  putes '  {Epist.  ad  FamiL,  iv.  2).  The 
3  used  the  auxiliary  *  esse '  in  some  tenses  of  the 
The  Romance  language  only  made  the  use  of  these 
3  more  general. 

.D.  lOOU  the  Romance  language  maybe  considered 
;  become  fully  formed,  and  the  age  of  the  Trouba- 
;an.  William,  count  of  Poictiers,  is  one  of  the 
hose  works  have  been  preserved.  In  the  twelfth 
te  institution  of  the  Courts  of  Love  was  established, 
.ury  was  the  brilliant  age  of  Romance  poetry,  and 
ne  Wace  wrote  in  North  or  Norman  French  his 
du  Rou.*     In  the  thirteenth  century  the  war  and 

of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
•D,  frightened  away  many  of  the  adepts  of  Magaya 
and  afterwards  several  other  events,  such  as  the 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  or  Provence  to  the  throne 
i,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  northern  French, 
ed  to  the  decline  of  the  Troubadour  poetry,  and  at 

time  of  the  Romance  language.  The  Italian  or 
3se  upon  its  decay.  When  Dante  appeared,  the 
id  already  begun,  and  it  was  completed  during  the 
3f  the  fourteenth  century.  (Raynouard,  Cfmx  de 
^riginales  des  Troubadours ;  Professor  Diez,  Leben 
'ke  der  Troubadours,  Zwickau,  1829.)  In  the 
century  king  Rcn^  made  some  attempts  at  reviving 
f  of  the  Langiie  d'Oc,  but  the  race  of  the  Trouba- 
»  now  extinct,  and  the  only  result  of  his  endeavours 
tollecling  and  compiling  the  lives  of  the  old  Trou- 
)y  the  monk  of  the  isles  of  Hyeres, '  Le  Monge  des 
r.'  In  Eastern  Spain  also  the  Inquisition  destroyed 
»S.  in  the  Limusin  or  Valencian  language,  as  being 
I  of  containing  heresy.  In  1434  the  library  of  the 
de  Villena  at  Barcelona  was  burnt  on  suspicion  of 
g  sorcery.  (Ferrario,  Storia  ed  Jnaiisi  degli  an' 
nanzi,  &c.) 
IS  political  and  social  circumstances  had  contributed 

>  the  Languc  d'Oc  that  early  refinement  in  an  age 
irative  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  is  still  a 
f  surprise  to  philologists  and  historical  inquirers, 
i'inces  of  Southern  France  had  not,  like  Italy  and 
lern  parts  of  France,  been  overrun  by  a  succession 
rians ;  they  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
ronians,  the  Huns,  and  the  Danes.  The  Burgun- 
d  the  Visigoths,  who  had  settled  there  nearly  about 
s  time,  were  more  civilised  than  the  other  German 
tiey  amalgamated  themselves  gradually  and  quietly 
\  old  inhabitants,  and  they  applied  to  agricultural 

which  a  fertile  soil  and  a  happy  climate  rendered 

and  productive.  The  country  suffered  no  subse- 
ivasion  from  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  victory  of 
Martel  in  the  plains  of  Tours  arrested  the  advance 
kracens  from  the  west.  Southern  France  was,  it  is 
bjugated  by  the  Franks,  who  had  occupied  the 
a  north  of  the  Loire,  but  the  Franks  had  by  that 
med  themselves  into  a  regular  monarchy  under 
id  Charlemagne,  and  were  no  longer  unruly  barba- 
luring  the  decline  and  imbecility  of  the  later  princes 
Darlovingian  dynasty.  Southern  France  became  a 

and  independent  state,  of  which  duke  Bozon,  an 
id  vigorous  man,  became  monarch,  and  the  kingdom 
s  or  Provence  extended  over  the  whole  south  of 
The  descendants  of  Bozon  retained  their  sove- 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years ;  and  when  the 
le  ended  in  1002,  in  the  person  of  Count  Gillibert, 
•8  became* the  dowry  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  the 
louce,  heiress  of  Provence,  was  married  in  the  year 

Raymond  Berenger,  count*  of  Barcelona,  and  her 
tephanie  married  the  count  of  Toulouse.  A  treaty, 
Kl  in  1125,  between  the  counts  of  Barcelona  and 
e,  fixed  the  division  of  the  states  of  Gillibert  be- 
beiii*  Another  powerful  baron,  the  count  of  Poitiers, 

duke  of  Aquitaiue  or  Guyenne,  which  afterwards 
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came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land. These  three  states,  Barcelona.  Toulouse,  and  Guienne 
included  the  whole  country  in  which  the  Langue  d  Oo  was 
spoken.  The  union  of  Provence  with  Catalonia  introduced 
into  the  former  country  a  taste  for  poetry  and  chivalry,  which 
was  fostered  in  Spain  by  the  Moors.  The  maritime  towns 
of  Catalonia  and  Provence  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade,  all 
over  the  Mediterranean,  and  Catalonian  armaments  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Eastern  wars  between  the  Greeks,  th« 
Normans,  and  the  Saracens.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  refine  the  manners  of  the  people  as  well  as  their 
language,  and  the  singular  institution  of  the  Courts  of  Love 
gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  their  poetry.    [Troubadours.] 

The  Langue  d'Oil,  or  Northern  French,  also  called  some- 
times Norman  French,  having  become  the  language  of  the 
court  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  gradually  en- 
croached upon  the  Langue  d'Oc,  as  the  various  provinces 
south  of  the  Loire  became  mcorporated  with  the  monarchy. 
From  the  13th  century  downwards,  the  edicts  and  ordinances 
of  the  French  kings  being  issued  in  the  Langue  d*Od,  were 
forwarded,  either  in  the  original  or  translated  into  Latin,  tc 
the  provinces  of  the  south.   The  writers  of  Northern  France, 
the  Trouvdres,  refined  their  own  language,  and  found  encou- 
ragement at  court,  which  was  not  extended  to  the  writers  in 
the  langue  d*Oo.    Ronsard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  south, 
in  his  '  Abreg6  de  TArt  Poetique,'  complains  of  this  :  *  Now 
that  our  France  is  all  subject  to  one  king,  we  are  obliged,  if 
we  wish  to  attain  honour  or  fame,  to  speak  his  language,  else 
our  works,  however  honourable  and  perfect,  would  be  thought 
little  of,  or  might  perhaps  be  altogether  despised  and  neg- 
lected.'   With  the  invention  of  printing,  copies  of  the  works 
in  the  Langue  d*Oil  were  speedily  multiplied,  while  those  of 
the  Troubaidours  remained  mostly  in  MSS.  confined  to  a  few 
libraries.    In  the  16th  century  it  was  enacted  that  all  public 
acts  and  deeds  should  be  written  in  French.    The  Langue 
d*Oc,  being  thus  restricted  to  the  mere  purposes  of  a  domestic 
idiom,  degenerated  into  various  patois  or  dialects.     Still 
there  appeared,   here  and  there,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  several  native  poets  who  wrote  with 
spirit  and  humour  in  their  respective  patois,  such  as  Lesage, 
a  Languedocian,  whose  burlesque  and  freouently  licentious 
poems  were  published  at  Montpelier : '  Les  r  olies  de  le  Sage,* 
1650;  Ader,  *Lou  Gentilhomme  Gascoun,'  Toulouse,  1610, 
and  *  Lou  Catounet  Gascon,'  1611;  a  version  of  Homer's  *  Ba- 
trachomyomachia,'  in  Gascon,  *La  Granoul-Batromacbio,' 
Toulouse,  1664;  *La  Pastourale  (a  comedy  in  4  acts)  deu 
Paysan  que  cerque  mesti6  a  son  hils,'  in  the  dialect  of  B6arn, 
by  Fondeville  de  Lescar,  Pan,  1767;  'L'Embarras  de  la 
Fieiro  de  Beaucaire,'  by  Michel,  Amsterdam,  1 700 ;  '  Actes 
du  Synode  de  la  Sainte  Reformation,'  Montpellier,  1 599,  a 
satire  against  the  Calvinists,  by  Reboul,  a  witty  but  profligate 
adventurer,  who  was  at  last  executed  at  Rome,  under  Pope 
Paul  v.,  in  September,  1611,  in  consequence  of  his  undis 
criminating  satirical  propensity ;  *  Lou  Banquet,'  par  Augi6, 
Gaillard,  Paris,  1583;  the  *Ja]xlindeysMusosProyen9ales,' 
Aix,  1628;  &e. 

In  Spain  the  Latin  language  became  corrupted,  though 
perhaps  less  rapidly  and  at  a  later  date  than  in  Italy 
and  France,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  masters  were  procured  from  the 
Peninsula  to  teach  that  lan^age  in  Italy.  It  is  another  evi- 
dence of  this,  that  till  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century,  Latin, 
though  corrupt,  was  the  only  language  used  among  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  Peninsula,  not  only  in  the  acts  of  the 
cortes  and  councils,  but  also  in  the  municipal  fueros,  the 
public  edicts,  diplomas,  testaments,  and  the  writings  of  au* 
thors.  It  was  also  the  language  of  the  tribunals,  until  Sau 
Fernando,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  centiury,  caused  the 
*  Liber  Judicum'  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  corrupt  Latin  of  Spain  gave  rise  to  the  Catalonian 
and  Valencian,  the  old  Portuguese  or  Galician,  and  the 
Castilian  or  modern  Spanish.  The  last  two,  and  espe- 
cially the  Castilian,  received  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Arabic  words  (said  to  be  about  2000  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage), from  which  the  Catalonian  remained  comparatively 
free.  The  process  of  corruption  of  the  Latin  into  Romance 
was  the  same  as  in  France  and  Italy,  and  may  he  traced  even 
in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  who  professed  to  use  the  lite- 
rary language  of  the  country.  Elipando,  bbhop  of  Toledo, 
a  man  of  learning  for  the  time,  who  strongly  opposed  the 
introduction  into  Spain  of  the  tenets  of  the  suprema<nr  and 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  see,  writes  to  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgel,  in  the  following  style  *.  *  Domino  Felice,  sciente  Tot 
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rcddo  quia  vc«tn)  scripto  acocpi. . .  .direxi  vobU  tcriptum 
ponum  do  fratro  Militanu  . , ,  e^o  voro  direxi  cpistolam 
tuara  ad  Curduba,'  Sec. 

It  U  iinpoaiiblti  to  fix  tbo  epocht  of  the  oriRin  of  the 
variouilanguagoiof  the  Spaiu»h  Peninsula.  Tlie Catalonian 
and  Galician  ur  old  Purtugucto  appear  to  be  the  oldeiL 
The  Ca«tUian,  notwithitanding  the  aMertiou  of  Bouterwek 
to  the  contrary,  was  not  formed  in  the  olevuntli  century  ;  ita 
oldeiit  exiiting  monumont,  the  ixwui  of  *  £1  Cid.'  in  not  older 
than  tbo  year  I'iOU.    Previous  to  tho  twelfth  century  tlie 
Galician,  or  old  Portugueise,  api>oar»  to  have  prevailed  in  all 
western  Spain.  An  old  MS.  Caneioneiro  in  this  dialect,  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  the  Royul  Collo)(e  of  the  Nobles  at 
Lisbon,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Stuart  obtained  a  copy,  which 
he  communicated  to  Raynouurd,  speukA  of  the  Gulirian 
dialect  as  being  spoken  in  Gulicia  und  in  Portugal,  as  far 
south  ai  Coinibra,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  after 
which  the  Portuguese  grew  into  u  separate  and  polished 
dialect,  which  was  much  in  use  for  poetry  among  Galicians 
and  Castilians  as  well  as  IHirtuguese.    (liaynouard,  OVoi/i- 
tnaire  Compare t\  *  Di»cours  Pr^liminaire.') 

In  the  *  Elucida^ao  das  Pahivras,  Termos,  e  Krases  que  era 
Portugal  antiguamento  se  un&rau,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Lisbon,  I7U8, 
are  other  specimens  of  old  Portuguese  or  Galician  compo* 
bitions.  The  original  text  of  tho '  Amadis  de  Gaula,*  by  Yusco 
de  Lobeiro,  which  is  lust,  was  written  in  the  same  language. 

The  Catalonian  dialect  became  early  a  literary  lanuuage, 
and  as  such  subject  to  llxcd  grammatical  rules ;  it  has  its 
grammarn  and  dictionaries,  a  great  number  of  printed  books, 
and  a  still  greater  number  in  MS.  It  had  its  hibtonans ; 
among  others  an  anonymous  historian  of  Catalonia,  men- 
tioned by  Zuiita  in  his  *Chronicasde  Aragon;'  Bernard  de 
Sclot,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  princi|)ality  of  Catalonia  and  of  the  Aragoncbc 
kings  subsequent  to  the  junction  of  the  two  itates ;  and 
King  Jayme  I.  of  Aragon,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own 
reign,  which  has  been  published  under  the  following  title: 
*  Clironica  o  Commentari  del  gluriosissim  e  iiiviciissiiii  Hey 
Jacmc  Rey  d'Arago  de  Mallorques  e  de  Valencia,  Compte 
de  Barcelona  e  de  Urgell,  e  do  Muntpclhcr,  Cbcrita  per 
aquell  en  sa  lingua  natural,  o  treita  dul  Archiu  dt^l  molt 
roagniflch  Rational  do  la  insigue  Ciutat  do  Valencia,  hon 
estava  custodita,'  Valencia,  15J7.  King  Jayme  also  wrote  a 
book  *de  la  Saviosa*  'on  wisdom,'  quoted  by  Nicolaus  An* 
tonio,  in  his  'Bibliotheca  Vetus.*  The  Catalonian  is  rich  in 
poetry,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  the 
troubodours  of  Provence  and  Langue<loc.  Alonso  II.  of 
Aragon,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  numbered  among  its  |x>ets, 
as  well  as  Guillermo  de  Bcrguedan,  a  Catalonian  noble,  who 
lived  in  the  following  century,  and  some  of  whose  verses  are 
preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library.  Mo^en  Pero 
March,  Jacmo  March,  Moscn  Jorde,  Mosen  Febler,  and 
Ausias  March  of  Valencia,  rank  also  among  the  Catalonian, 
Aragonese,  and  Valencian  troubadours.    [Troubadours  ] 

Tho  languages  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  in  the  time  of 
the  Aragonese  monarchy,  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  with  the  Catalonian.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  theCastilian  language 
had  already  gained  the  preponderance  in  a  great  part  of 
Spain,  we  find  a  controversial  conference  between  the  Jews 
of  Granada  and  some  Christian  missionaries  from  Castile, 
carried  on  in  the  Catalonian  language,  which  ap|)eai-s  to 
have  been  vernacular  at  Granada.  (Memoirs  qf  the  Rnynl 
Arademy  qf  BarceiofU$,  i.,  p.  615.)  In  the  same  Memoirs 
(p.  613)  it  is  stated  that  the  bishop  of  Orense,  having  been 
requested  to  examine  what  analogy  there  might  be  between 
the  vulgar  Galician  and  the  Catalonian,  answered,  that 
there  were  in  both,  not  only  nouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts 
of  s|>eech  quite  identical,  but  also  entire  phrases.  And 
Terreros  (in  his  *  Paleography*)  and  other»  have  stated,  that 
tho  languace  of  Asturias  is  the  same  as  that  of  Galicia, 
bating  the  difierenoe  of  pronunciation. 

The  Catalonian,  observcb  RiiMiouard.  istheltvuig  language 
which  most  resembles  the  old  Romance  of  tho  troubadours, 
and  that  of  the  Valdenses  of  PiKuorol  in  Piedmont  is  the 
next.  The  fallowing  are  among  the  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Catalonian  and  the  Romance: — I,  The  Romance 
substantives  and  adjectives  ending  in  an,  en,  in,  and  tm, 
add  in  Catalonian  the  euphonic  tinal  V(»wel  y ;  a/Tat,  affany, 
etiran,  ettrany,  &c.  The  plural  feminine  in  a$  is  changed 
into  ei.  The  Catalonian  often  changes  the  $  into  an  r:  axi,^ 
puix:  it  doubles  the  /  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of' 
words;  aqueli^Uoeh,  liuny:  it  sometimes  changea  the  «  into 


an  I,  etpocially  of  the  Romance  participles  in  €ni;  d»rmimi^ 
$ervinU  /ugini,  premint :  it  adds  a  final  u  to  some  indM- 
tions  of  the  verbs,  &o.  The  Catalonian  has  retained  tha  atti«a 
of  the  Romance,  of  which  the  following  aiw  speciniana 
taken  from  the  poems  of  Ausias  Maicb,  tbo  ValeneiMl 
troubadour  :— 

Mvttra  M  U  Uun  d«  tma  — pffinfi. 
H«*  m  nuMtrn  l>rii  lu  mou  qite  vul  Aoir. 
Tot  moo  inrlai  aU  qiie  uo  wm  fturan  vlHa, 
Nu  toUmrDt  lot  l«if  ■  qui  I  vcorn  •••Irm. 

llie  popular  patois  or  dialects  of  the  south  of  Franoe,  after 
being  long  negleeteil,  have  of  late  vears  attracted  ihe  atten- 
tion of  philologists.     Colomb  de  ftatines  has  given  an  ac* 
count  of  the  paiois  of  Dauphin6 ;  Sainte  Beuve  haa  inserted 
a  notice  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,*  %*»l.  x.,  1837,  ef 
the  piMims  of  Jasmin,  the  barber  poet  of  Agen  ;  a  *Recuetl 
de  Poi^ies  B^arnoiNes,*  wan  publishe<i  at  Pau  in  18*i7.    (The 
))oarncse  diaW't  is  a  Romance  and  not  a  Basque  dialect, 
and  resembles  the  (laAcon.)    The  dialect  of  Gasconv  bu 
been  illustrated  by  the  Vi>count  de  M^tivier :  '  I>e  1  Agrirul- 
turo  et  du  DAfrichement  des  Ijindes,' Bordeaux,  1839;  and 
alHO  by  Du  Mege:  *Statistique  des  IVpartemens  des  P}- 
r^nces.    The  l^aiiiruedociaii   boasts  of  two  graeeful  poets 
brothers  :   '  Poi^sias  Patouesas  de  P.  A.  et  Cyr.  Rigand. 
Mounpit)^.  itiOO  :  *M91an^es  sur  les  Langues,  Dialectes,  ci 
Patoiit.'  Puriri,  1831;   Hcronie,  *  Dictionnaire  Patois,*  Tulle, 
IHiO;   the  pounis  of  Verdi6,  a  self- instructed  artisan  of 
Borfleaux,  who  died  in  IH'JO — whfise  works,  fbll  of  humoor 
and  nature,  are  unknown  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  naliw 
town  ;  an  imitation  of  the  fables  of  Lafontaine,  in  thedialerl 
of  Limoukin.  by  J.  Fou<;aud,  1835  ;  Brunei,  *Notin,*s  et  Kx- 
traits  de  qucUpics  ouvragcs  iVrits  en  Patois  du  Midi  de  la 
Fiance,*  Paris,  1840;  Millin,  '  K»^ai  sur  la  l^ngue  et  la  Lt- 
t^iaturc  Proven^ale,*  Paris,  IHIl;  J.  ChanipoUion  Figear, 
*  Nouvelles  R(»cherches  sur  les  Patitis  on  Idiomes  vulgaircs 
de  la  France,  et  en  particuliur  sur  ceiix  du  D^parlcment  dt 
ris«>re,  suivies  d*un  K«i>ai  sur  la  J^ilU'rature  Dauphinoise,  cl 
d*un  Appendix  rontenant  des  piOccs  en  vers  ct  en  prose  pen 
connues,  et  un  Vocahulaire,*  Paris,  IsOM;  Orinet,  *  Vorami- 
laire  Liroouiiin,*  a  dialect  which  resembles  those  of  Franebi 
Coint6  and  Western  Switzerland. 

With  regard  to  the  aiitient  Lnnpne  d'Oc,  or  T.ang«t 
Romane.  the  m(»st  refined  of  all  tlieMiulbern  dialects,  bel 
which  may  be  considered  now  as  a  dead  language,  it  was  dins* 
trated  in  the  la^t  century,  in  Italy,  l)y  Bantero,  *La  Cram 
Provensale;'  and  in  France,  l)y  L*Abb£  Millot,  'Hisloiit 
Liticraire  des  Troubadour^*  who  compiled  his  work  horn  ihi 
voluminous  MS.  folios  of  M.  de  Sainte  I^|]a}e.  In  lbs 
present  century,  Riynouard  has  been  the  most  indusfrioai 
and  most  successful  investigator  of  the  Romance  langusgt 
and  literature. 

In  Italy,  the  dialect  of  the  valleys  of  Pignerol.  or  of  thi 
Valdenses.  has  most  affinity  to  the  old  Romance.  [Valdev-. 
.VES.]    The  Picdinontese,  which  is  a  written  language,  and 
IS  spoken  by  all  classes  of  people,  lyears  also  eonsiaeniblfl 
afiinity  to   the   modern  Romance    dialects    of    Soulbcrn 
France,  and  we  have  heard  it  stated   that  natives  of  Lao 
gue<loc    can    understand  those    of    Piedmont   wilb    etia 
[Pikdmont]     Dr.  Pipino  published  a  Piedroontese  grav 
mar,  Turin,  17N3;  and  Ponza  published,  in  18^7-8,  a  Di» 
tionar}',  PiedmontoKe  and  Italian.    The  language  of  Nie> 
is  also  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Langue  d*Oc.  [Nice  ] 

With  regard  to  the  other  North  Italian  or  Lombard 
dialects,  they  diflt'r  more  or  less  from  the  old  Romance  hn- 
guai^e,  thou}ch  they  had  a  common  and  perhaps  coctal 
orii^in  with  it,  and  resemble  it  more  than  the  Ifaliao  or 
Tuscan.  Tlie  Langue  d*Oc,  having  been  formed  chiefly 
fn»m  a  corrupt  and  provincial  l^tin,  as  well  as  the  dialects 
of  Italy,  reduced  its  materials  to  a  regular  form  sooner  than 
ihcy :  and  having  become  a  p()li>hed  and  literary  lancua;??. 
the  Italians  in  their  turn  borrowed  at  second-hand  from 
it.  Rayiiouaid.  in  his  *  Grammaire  Comparfe,*  observes  thai 
the  dialect  of  Ferrara  is  one  of  those  which  has  retained 
more  completely  the  forms  of  the  Romance  with  f  he  least  a^ 
mixture.  That  of  Bergamo  comes  perhaps  the  nexf  in 
aflinity :  it  often  changes  the  e  into  o;  for  example,  instead 
of  W,  del  (Romance),  it  has  made  oi,  dn/,  Tlie  dialect*  ef 
Bologna  and  Mantua  abound  with  contractions  and  sph^ 
re»i's,  which  render  them  very  harsh ;  they  have  taken  awiy 
the  r  of  the  Romance  terminations  in  a/,  r/,  ut.  The  Milan- 
ese lias  a  broad  pronunciation,  and  many  double  rowelf, 
changing  into  an,  fi,  and  uu,  the  Romance  terminations  u 
at,  it  and  ut ;  veriiaa,  terrii,  avitu,  &e. :  it  also  changes  rt 
into  «r ;  noiter,  sepdeher,  for  tlie  Romance  no$tr%9epolckr€ 
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of  the  Venetian  territory*  with  the  exoeplion 
uli,  are  more  remote  from  the  Romance  in  their 
are  likewise  itill  more  so  the  dialectji  south 
aines,  or  of  Southern  Italy.      We  cannot  here 
the  multifarious  suhiect  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
it  the  inquisitive  reader  to  their  grammars,  vo- 
id other  works,'  and  also  to  an  article  in  the 
umal  of  Education f  No.  x.,  in  which  are  given 
(u>m position  in  each ;  and  also  to  an  article  in 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  ix.»  1829,  on  the  dialects 
Italy. 

ts  or  Western  Switzerland,  Vaud,  Neuch&tel, 
of  Freyburg,  and  Lower  Valais,  and  also  of 
retained  to  this  day  the  name  of  patois  Ro- 
igue  Romande.  Western  Switzerland,  as  far  as 
occupied  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
Indians,  a  leas  rude  trihe  than  the  Alemanni, 
1  Eastern  Switzerland.  The  Burgundians shared 
the  native  population  of  Roman,  Helvetian,  or 
ce :  they  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
tea  themselves  into  a  well  regulated  and  or- 
chy.  They  gradually  adopted  the  provincial 
they  found  in  use  in  the  country,  and  from  the 
'  which  several  Romance  dialects  were  formed, 
l>led  those  of  the  South  of  France  that  were 
gh  a  similar  process.  Some  of  the  dialects  of 
tzerland  approximate  in  their  inflexions  to  the 
ench,  or  Langue  d'Oil,  whilst  others,  hke  that 
n  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  bear  more  affinity 
ance  of  the  south,  and  consequently  to  the 
>ecimcns  of  both  are  contained  in  Stalder's 
e,*  and  also  in  the  collection  of  Rans  des 
1  in  German  and  Romance,  *  Sammlung  von 
uhreihen  und  Volksliedern,*  Bern,  1818.  To 
itzerland  is  divided,  by  language,  races,  and 
Qerman  and  Romande,  and  the  Germans  call 
the  general  name  of  Wiilschland. 
untry  of  the  Grisons,  or  antient  Rbsati*  one 
people  speak  a  language  called  Rumonscb, 
Italian  dialect  of  very  antient  formation,  sup- 
me  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
ho  emigrated  to  those  valleys  about  600  years 
is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  Rumonsch  is  a  writ- 
',  and  books  have  been  published  in  it.  MSS. 
(  centuries  old  existed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
I  perhaps  some  still  exist  in  the  convent  of 
The  dialect  of  the  Engadina,  or- valley  of  the 
J  Lad  in :  it  has  still  greater  affinity  to  tlie 
mbard  dialects.  Specimens  of  Rumonsch  and 
jnd  in  the  Appendix  to  Vieusscux's  'History  of 
'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
rledge.  Raynouard  observes  that  the  Rumonsch 
3s  and  oiher  essential  forms  of  the  Romance 
ough  it  is  disfigured  by  an  admixture  of  North- 
nic  orthography  and  pronunciation.  It  often 
he  end  of  words ;  Jilg,  volg,  haig*  testamaingt 
\ucefil^  vol,  hai,  testament » 
the  appellation  of  Romance  language  in  its  most 
ise,  all  the  languages  and  dialects  of  Western 
t  is  to  say,  of  Italy,  Western  Switzerland,  the 
nee,  and  Spain,  may  be  called  Romance,  being 
itially  from  the  Roman  or  Latin,  and  having 
.  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
the  Armorican  or  language  of  Lower  Britanny 
different  family.  The  Walloon  of  Lidge  and 
n  are  also  Romance  languages.   The  Valachian 

others,  though  less  perhaps  in  its  gramma- 
jdU)  in  the  etymology  of  the  words.  Raynouard 
lalogy  existing  between  them  all  in  their  gram- 
itruction  and  etvmology  in  his  '  Grammaire 
es  Langues  de  1  Europe  Latine.'    But  if  we 

d  Romance  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as 
especially  applied  to  the  language  oC  the  trou- 
Langue  d'Oc,  we  must  consider  it  as  confined  to 
France,  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain  as 
a;  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  its  legitimate  off- 
e  languages  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  M»- 
i  the  Languedocian,  Provencal,  and  Valdenses 

i  4t  the  conclusion  of  his '  Grammaire  Com- 
B  languages  of  Latin  or  Roman  Europe,  enu- 
lijT-three  special  characteristics  in  the  construc- 
tomaoce  language,  most  of  which  occur  also  in 


the  other  languages  and  dialects  of  Western  and  Southern 
Europe,  which  he  styles '  Neo-Latin.'  ),  The  use  of  arti- 
cles to  determine  the  cases,  instead  of  their  being  designated 
by  the  termination  of  the  word  as  in  Latin.  This  oharae- 
teristic  is  found  in  all  the  modern  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin*  2  and  3  relate  to  the  terminations  of  words, 
especially  nouns,  of  which  Raynouard  gives  eomparative 
tables  in  the  various  languages.  4  is  peculiar  to  the  old 
Romance,  but  existed  also  in  the  Northern  French  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  consists  in  placing  an  »  at  the  end 
of  substantives  in  the  singular,  when  they  stand  as  subjects ; 
the  absence  of  the  s  shows  they  were  used  in  the  objectiva 
case.  In  the  plural  it  was  the  reverse,  the  absence  of  the  9 
designated  the  nominative.  The  Northern  French  dropped 
the  «  generally  in  the  singular,  and  gave  it  to  the  plural 
without  distinction.  5  refers  to  other  terminations  em- 
ployed by  the  old  Romance,  especially  in  proper  names,  to 
distinguish  the  subject  from  tne  object.  6  concerns  the 
gender  of  the  adjectives.  7  concerns  the  degrees  of 
comparison.  8  is  on  the  Romance  affixes  representing 
personal  pronouns,  oue,  m,  m,  t*  which  are  also  met  with 
in  the  old  French  and  old  Spanish,  and  also  in  some 
rustic  dialects  of  France,  in  the  Catalonian,  and  in  some 
north  Italian  dialects*  9,  The  pronoun  altre  as  an  ex- 
pletive added  to  the  personal  pronoun.  This  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  Neo-Latin  languages  of  Europe ;  vou9  autra,  vo» 
otros,  voe  outroSt  voi  altri,  &c.  10,  Relative  pronouns  f/tit, 
quet  lo  qual.  11,  The  indefinite  pronoun  om,  derived  from 
the  Latm  homo^  which  the  French  has  retained  in  on. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which  formerly  employed 
ome  in  the  same  sense,  have  since  substituted  9e,  and  the 
Italians  ^i.  12  concerns  the  use  in  the  conjugations  of 
the  auxiliary  verbs  aver^  ester,  and  estar,  which  have  been 
adopted,  with  some  modifications,  by  all  the  other  Romance 
languages.  13  and  14  concern  the  formation  of  the  future 
and  the  conditional.  15  concerns  the  participles  in  uttot 
which  the  French  has  made  ti.  1 6  concerns  the  double 
formation  of  participles  of  the  same  verb,  such  as  rot  and* 
romputt  defet  and  de/endat,  eleit  and  elsgitf  .&c.  17, 
the  compound  passive  formed  of  the  auxiliary  es9»r  and  the 
participle  past,  which  has  been  substituted  in  all  cases  for 
the  Latin  simple  passive  form.  IS  coticerns  the  verbs  used 
impersonally.  19,  The  infinitive  with  the  negative.  Used  as 
an  imperative.  The  Italian  has  retained  It :  *  Non  parlaret* 
speak  not  20,  The  various  uses  of  the  c-onj  unction  qu^. 
21,  Formation  of  adverbs  from  the  fbminine  adjective  by 
adding  the  affix  mentt  which  has  been  adopted  oy  all  the 
other  languages  derived  from  the  latin.  22,  The  expletives 
pas,  mica,  gaire,  &c.,  added  to  the  negative  particle  to  give 
it  greater  emphasis.  This  form  is  retained  by  the  French 
in  pas,  and  by  the  Italians  in  mica  and  guari*  23  concerns 
the  appellations  Romans,  Romance^  Roumonch,  Romanza, 
which  were  used  by  the  old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  writers  to  designate  their  respective  idioms ;  en 
appellation  which  serves  to  show  their  common  origin. 

The  following  specimens  of  the  Load's  Prayeri  in  tlie  Va- 
rious dialects  which  are  nearest  to  the  old  Romance,  may  con- 
vey some  notion  of  their  respective  shades  of  variation  as 
well  as  of  their  common  origin : — 

Old  Provenpalyft-om  * LArbre  d'Amor* a.d.  1288.        t 

Paire  nostre  que  iest  el  Cels ; 

Ton  nom  tia  sanctiflcat ; 

A  nos  venga  lo  teu  regnat  j 

£n  la  terra  facha  sia, 

Quo  el  Cel,  voluntat  tia.  * 

La  Pa  nostre  cotidia 

Huei  nos  dona,  Dieus,  de  ta  ma; 

Remet  so  que  nos  te  deuem, 

Que  nos  als  autres  remetem ; 

De  temptacio  nos  deffen ; 

Ens  delivra  de  mal. 

Modem  Proven^  from  a  CoUeetion  of  Dialects  pMi$hed 
at  Paris,  as  quoted  by  Adelung. 

Nouastre  Paire  que  sias  oou  Ciele ;  que  vonastre  noum 
siegue  santiftcat ;  que  vouastre  rouyaoume  nous  arribe ;  aue 
voustre  voulount^  siegue  facho  su  la  terro,  coumo  din  fou 
Qele :  dounas  nou  encui  noustre  pan  de  cade  jou ;  par- 
dounas  noue  noustrei  ooufensos,  coumo  leT  pardounan  a 
n'aquelei  que  nous  an  ooufensos ; «  nou  leissez  pa  sucoumtm 
a  la  tentation;  mai  delivra  nous  doou  maou. 
^  Mi 
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a  noiliM  dcudorei ; 


Pmrc  n 


Liiimufihciaii,  /mm  Adelung'i '  Mithiidate*,'  i 

Nosire  Pvro  que  tc*  ftu  ciel,  quo  voitro  nAuni  sicgue  laii'  | 
lifl&r,  quo  vuitro  teyno  nuus  arribe;  quo  vMtn  volunUt 
•iegiie  farha,  (aiit  *ur  la  ten*  aue  din  lou  Ciel ;  doona  noui 
•ujourd'  in  ttcMte  pan  quoliaian  ;  petdonna  nou*  noitrat 
ouffenfas,  counia  naoulrealaa  panbunanon  d'aquella  que 
noiu  wi  ouffenf  at.  Noui  leues  pal  (ueouniba  a  la  lenia- 
lion ;  me  delivra  noui  d«  maou. 

CalaUinian,/rom  Bern.  Aldrele, '  D«l  Origen  dt  la  Lmgua 
Catlfllana.' 
Pare  nMtro  que  e«1au  en  lo  Cel,  uncliBcat  ««n  el  voitre 
fBOt  nom  ;  vingaan  noi  altrci  el  voitre  lant  reine;  fasas  la 
VMtra  volunlat  axi  an  la  terra  cumu  so  fa  en  lo  Cel.  El  pa 
noitrc  da  cada  die  da  nou>  lo  zui :  i  perdunau  no*  nottrci 
Gulpei.  axi  com  iioa  allrea  personam 
iio  pcrmctau  qu^  ""*  ali'ca  caigam 
deallibra  noii  do  i|uaUavul  nial. 

Balearic  q/"  Mallorea,  /nm*  Adelung. 
oalro  que  estau  en  loi  Cels ;  sia  lantiflcat  lo  Toatro 
iHi ;  vin)iue  a  noa  altres  el  vosiro  aant  ref^e  ;  Taaea, 
ivo-tlraToluntad  aixi  en  la  terra  com  *e  fa  en  loCel 
ru  pa  do  cada  diu  daunolos,  Sctior.  en  lo  dia  ile  %'u; ; 
launoi  noatrasculpai.aixi  com  noi  sUres  perdonani 
«  deudun,  y  dellivraunoa,  Sciior,  Ac  lot  mal. 
Valeitcian,  from  Hervai't  Colleelian  in  Adelung. 
Para  noilm  quo  cttaa  on  lo  Cel ;  untiBcad  aiga  el  tab 
nom ;    vcnga  a  noi  el  tcu   reina ;    fagni  la  leua  voluntad 
aicti  en  la  lerra  cotn  en  el  Cel.     El  pa  noitre  de  cada  dii.' 
daunosre  gul.    Y  pordonaunos  lea  no^tres  deudea  aicti  coni 
no*  otros  pordonatn  a  nodrcs  deudores;  y  no  noideicseb 
caure  en  la  tentacio;  me*  lliuranosde  mat. 
SarJiniaa  rifCagliari  and  other  Toirnt,  from  Adelung. 
Pare  noslru  qui  iaiaa  in  loi  QugLoh  ;  Sial  lancliflcadu  aii 
Nonion  lou ;  vengat  a  noli  *u  rei;nu    lou ;    Tasaso  aa  vo- 
luntat  tua  axi  comen  lu  quolu  gaii  in  terra.     La  pa  noalni 
*  de  dognia  die  da  no*  hoe ;  i  dcxia  a  no*  alttct  loi  ileppilo^ 
nailioi  comenle  notaletoa  dexiam  all  deppiiorei  noitiu*;  i 
no  noi  indueicaa  in  aa  tentatio ',  ma  livra  noi  de  male. 
Sardinian  Ruilic. 
Babbu  nostra  aughale  ae«  in  ao*  Cbelui,  aantuOada  •» 
nomine   luo;  lienglod   au  rennuluo;  faciadsi  la  voluntadc 
tua,  romenii  in  Chelo  gasi  in   terra.     Su  pane  noitru  dc 
ogn'edie  da  noi  lu  boe;  et  ]a»a  a  noi  atem*  i*  rleppldoA 
noalrui  gaii  cumenio  no*  ateroa  laaaaos  a  ao*  deppitore*  noa- 
tro* ;  0   non  noi  porti*  in  la  tentauione ;  impero  libera  noe 
de  (u  mala. 
Gallego  or  Gaiidtm,  from  Hervat'i  CoUeeltott,  No.  29S. 
Vtin  no*tra  que  eitaa  no  Ceo;   Sanliflcado  tea  o  tea 
nome;venja  a   not  outro*  oteu  renjo;  ragaaeatuaTolun- 
lade  aai  na  lerra  come  no  Ceo.      O  pan  nuttro  de  cada  dia 
danolo  oje;   c  perdonainoa  ai  noitrai  deudas,  a*i  come  noh 
oulroa  penionaimoa  aoa   noitroi  duudorei;  enon  noa  deixcti 
eair  na  tentaion ;  mm  libra  noa  dc  male. 
Portuguete. 
Padre  nouo  que  ttai  noi  Ceoi,  SanctiGcado  aeja  o  teu 
noiBo;    Tenlia  a  noi  o  tcu   rcino;    tea   fella  a  tua  vontade 
a**i  noa  Ceo*  como  na  terra.     O  poo  no««o  do  cada  dia  da 
no*  oje ;  c  pcrdoa  a  noa,  Senhor.  a  tiosian  divida*  aaai  eonir 
no*  perdoamo*  ooi  noiaoa  divldorei ;  a   nao  noa  dcxea  cahir 
in  tenta^ao ;  mai  libra  no*  do  mal. 

t'uldentei  nf  the  year  1100,  from  Leger. 
O  tn  lo  noito  Payrc,  local  liei  en  li  Cel  \  lu  Iio  Nom  aia 
aancliflra:  lo  tio  regno  venga;  la  loa  voluntA  ila  fayta 
en  aj'ina  ilU  vi  fayla  al  Ct^l,  «ia  Teyta  en  la  leira;  dona  nuH 
la  noitre  pan  quotidian  enrhoy;  pardon  na  a  noa  li  noiliL 
debit  0  pci.'cil,  coma  not  perdonnen  a  li  noatro  debitor*  o 
oflendailura ;  non  noi  amenar  en  tantation  ;  mo  delivi 
del  mal. 

Modem  Piedmonfete.  ( 7%i>  dialect  Aiu  adopted  in  a  great 
degree  the  promineiation  qf  the  northern  or  moderrt 
French.-) 

Podro  ni'itt,  ch't  aca  in  Ciel ;  Santifici  aia  1.'  ti>  nom : 
vegna  a  noi  I' ti>  rcgii;  a' fasia  la  tua  TolaniA  com  in  Ciel 
co*i  in  terra ;  dane  onciie  I'  jvitl  pan  di  tut  i  di ' ;  perdona 
a  noi  i  ni'iat  debit  rora  noi  perdonoma  ai  nost  debitor;  laant' 
ucii  caichC  en  t'  la  leniasion ;  ma  libtene  da)  mal. 
Bumontieh  of  the  Griiont. 
Bap  no*  chi  eat  d'  il*  (acbeli ;  fot  langt  vegna  (ei*  nam ; 


lei*  rflginotn  vagna  nan  proa;  tia  voelln  dnlnta  ^Ms 

in  tichel,  luchl  eir  in  tem.;   no*  paun  d'  Binehiadi  da  % 

hoi,  e  perdunaint  no*  debitta  leo  eir  noa  3i  pardaBsk 

Doaa  debiltadun;   an  'noa  tnanar  in  piDnaMuat;B« 

ipendra  ona  dal  mal 
ROMA'NO.  GIU'LIO.  [QtuLio  Rohaito.] 
ROMANS,  a  town  in  the  aouth  of  France,  in  th«  d*. 
partment  of  DrOme,  ID  milea  nonh-aatt  of  Valmea,  •■  • 
croii  road  from  that  town  to  Orenoble,  and  363  mitaa  ftia 
Parla  by  Lyon,  Vienne,  and  Valence.  The  tovn  o«M  ito 
origin  to  a  monailcry  founded  by  Su  Bernard,  ajd.  S37:  h 
tha  ilxtcenlh  century  it  wai  the  centre  of  a  eonaidmyi 
trade  in  woollen  claih,  which  woi  exported  even  into  Aaiij 
but  tha  ruligiou*  war*  of  ibat  period  combined  with  Iha 
ravage*  of  peitilunce  to  diminith  ila  praaperity.  It  la  MB 
however  a  placo  of  considerable  traile,  and  the  activi^ 
which  provaiU  In  It  conlrails  ilrongly  with  the  dolMM  k 
ihu  neighbouring  town  of  Valence.  Romana  i*  in  a  Itf 
diatricl  oa  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Iijre,  brwhirh  k 
i*  leparatad  from  the  litila  town  uf  La  Pia)^  du  Piianf*^ 
now  called  Le  Bourg-du-P^ge,  which  i*  virtually  a  anbinh 
of  Roman*,  and  ii  joined  lo  it  by  a  bandaome  bhd||. 
Romana  it  lurroundcd  with  an  anlicnt  wall  flanked  with 
towers  and  defended  by  a  ditch:  il  i*  an  lll-buill  town,da*- 
tiiuie  of  any  remarkable  edifice*,  except  the  pariah  chureK 
which  wai  anticnlty  the  church  of  the  monaaiary  bundil 
bySL  Bernard.  The  population  in  1831  wa*  7«77  fedba 
(own.  or  93SS  fur  the  whole  commune ;  that  of  Le  Boug- 
du-P^age  va*  3095  for  the  town,  or  3S77  for  llw  oomnaaib 
making  10,772  for  the  two  towns,  or  12.B63  fur  the  eo» 
munc.  The  manufBcIures  of  Romana  are  tilk*.  wooDm 
clolha,  lerKca,  and  other  woollen  fabric*,  wonted  haac.  nt 
leather:  thcro  ara  oil-prctiei  for  watnut-oil,  and  linend 
platler  kilna.  The  trade  of  tlie  place  compreheiida  wgg^ 
tow,  hidei,  silk,  nut-oil,  liqueur*  which  are  made  in  Ikt 
diitrict,  excellent  truRlci,  and  wine.  There  are  ihreaftiB 
in  the  year.  Hat*  and  lilk  good*  are  made  al  Phft; 
whero  alio  arc  dye-houic*  for  cotton  and  lilk,  tanyaMfc 
ropewalki,  and  cartwrighli'  thopt.  P^ge  hai  four  Un 
in  the  year.  Roman*  hai  a  high  school  and  a  tribunal  it 
commerce.  It  wa*  tho  nalive  place  of  the  unfortaarit 
General  Ulley.  [Pondi cherry.]  The  celebrated  Ba- 
rn ila  ge  winei  are  grown  near  Romana. 

ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO  TIIE.  The  Eputla  to  At 
Roman*  hat  been  almoat  univcnally  admitted  to  be  iki 
work  of  St.  Paul.  The  only  tecl*  which  hare  dimiri 
ill  gcnuincnets  are  tho  Ebionitei,  the  Enetatittta,  and  A* 
Cerinthlani,  and  theie  purely  on  doctrinal  eround^  inafr 
much  a*  the  doctrine*  of  this  Epiitle  were  adverae  to  Ihafe 
own  opinioni.  (Stuarl'a  Commen.  on  the  £pi>,  p.  tti 
Some  modem  commentator*  however  have  auppoied  Ihrt 
the  Epiiila  properly  end*  with  the  flfteenth  chapter,  a  *i^ 
poiition  which  mav  leem  plauaible  from  the  want  of  en- 
nection  between  the  lait  chapter  and  the  real  of  the  EpiMla. 
But  Ihii  want  of  connection  may  be  accounted  for  catij 
enough,  without  any  such  hypothesii.  (Stuart, /n(rorf.,p.4IJ 
The  rersei  23-27  Inclusive  of  thii  lait  chapter  are  ii 
*ome  MSS.,  a*  in  the  Codex  Alexandrtnui,  made  lo  fenov 
vcr.  23  of  cap.  xiv,,  and  Gneibach  and  olhen  give  them  !!■ 
arrangement.  But  a  doxulogy  uf  so  sublime  a  character  ■ 
ia  contained  in  thefc  verte*  doe*  not  teem  a  Bt  cuncIiiMB 
for  a  discus*ion  about  eating  mcati  or  abatainlng  from  iheK 
and  accordingly  Hug  and  olhera  afrree  with  the  raecM 
text  in  placing  them  at  the  cloee  of  the  Epialle.  Some  Cn 
MSS.  omit  them  alto<;ether.  The  words  /,  Terliti$,kt, 
xvi.  22,  imply  that  this  chapter  formed  the  end  of  ikt 
Epistle,  and  that  the  Enislle  ii  one.  There  are  bowrat 
indicaliont  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  Eplatlc  received  w 
I  vcral  unimportant  addition*  or  Inieriion*  after  it  was  in  ik* 
main  completed,  according  at  any  aflerlhougbta  occnrral 
,  to  tho  writer,  before  It  wa*  finally  diapatehed. 
I  With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  variou*  yean  ban 
I  been  ataigned  to  il,  from  kjx  bi  to  a-d.  58.  Accccding  H 
the  muat  probable  opinion.  It  was  written  towards  the  (■( 
of  S7  or  in  the  beginning  of  SB,  when  St.  Paul  wa*  at  O 
rinlh,  and  on  tho  point  of  (etting  out  to  Jentaalcm  wiik 
the  'contribution  made  by  them  of  Macedonia  and  Acbi* 
for  the  poor  saint*  which  were  at  Jenualem*  and  m  Jedoa 
(Cap.  XV.,  vcr.  2i,  26.> 

The  Episilc  was  dictated  in  Greek  by  the  Anflt  I* 
Tertius.  his  amanuenaia  (xvl.  22),  and  conveyed  to  tht 
church  al  Rome  by  Phcebe  (x\i.  I),  a  (crvant  or  deanioM 
of  the  ebureh  at  Cenchres,  a  place  Dot  far  fmn  CoitDib 
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proof  of  the  Epistle  having  been  written  from 

is     'ven  in  xvi.  23,  where  St.  Paul  sends  saluta- 

ius,  his  host,  and  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of 

oi  Corinth.     (Comp.  2  Timoth.,  iv.  20,  and  1  Cor., 

The  position  of  this  Epistle  in  the  New  Testa- 
»  not  depend  upon  its  date,  for  it  is  the  seventh 
*  of  time,  and  is  placed  first,  either  from  being 
t  and  most  comprehensive '  of  the  Epistles  of 
,  or  from  the  importance  of  the  church  to 
t  was  addressed.  (Home's  IntroducL,  vol.  iv.) 
tspect  to  the  origin  of  this  church,  we  have  no 
information  in  the  Scriptures.  They  do  not  tell 
or  by  whom  it  was  founded.  The  opinion  that  it 
ided  by  St.  Peter  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  any 

y   evidence:    the    chief   authorities  for    it    are, 
\Adv.  Hcer.,  iii.  1)  and  Eusebius  {Chron,  an,  2 

but  if  he  had  indeed  preached  the  Gospel  at 
ich  a  circumstance  would  probably  have  been  no- 
the  Acts  qf  the  Apostles,  nor  is  it  likely  that  St. 
uld  have  made  no  allusion  to  it  in  this  Epistle. 
the  most  reasonable  opinion  on  the  subject  is,  that 
el  was  first  preached  at  Rome  by  'the  strangers 
t  city,  the  Jews  and  proselytes,*  who  were  converted 
8  preaching  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 

10);  so  that,  like  many  other  churches,  that  at 
as  at  first  composed  of  Jews,  and  gradually  in- 
by   the    admixture    of   Gentiles,  till    the    whole 

community  there  became  so  large  and  important, 

faith  was  spoken  of  through  the  world.'    The 

us>  combination  and  co-existence  of  Jews  and  Gen- 

irts  of  one  Christian  church  sufficiently  explains  to 

reader  the  occasion  and  object  of  the  Epistle. 
!S  and  pretensions  on  one  side  would  be  met  with 
>r  opposition  on  the  other,  (cap.  ii.  and  xi.)  The 
e  attached  to  the  Mosaic  institutes  and  the  Le- 
tes  and  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean, 
re  impatient  of  subordination  to  or  equality  with 
tiles,  and  wished  to  impose  upon  them  a  con- 
to  many  points  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  especially 
ircumcision,  before  they  were  admitted  to  a  par- 

in  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel.    The  Gentiles,  on 

hand,  disregarded  (perhaps  too  contemptuously) 
idices  of  the  Jews,  and  were  of  course  offended 
pretensions  to  superiority,  for  which  their  fallen 
ifibrded  in  the  eye  of  the  Gentiles  no  justification. 
;bt  not  reflect  with  fairness  on  what  the  Jews  con- 
emselves  to  have  lost  by  the  publication  of  the 
Such  a  position  of  parties,  and  such  a  state  of 
^tween  them,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  divi- 
i  offences  which  occasioned  some  of  the  admoni- 
l  cautions  contained  in  the  hortatory  portion  of  the 
and  the  existence  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
by  a  careful  reader. 

;ument  of  the  Epistle  is  mainly  directed  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  viz.  ( 1 ),  their  tioist  in  the  works 
w,  and  particularly  in  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  if 
hey  were  already  justified,  t.e.  accounted  righteous 
;ht  of  God ;  an  idea  which  led  them  to  reject  the 

the  Gospel:  (2),  a  trust  in  their  privilege,  as 
en  seed  of  Abraham,  which  led  them  to  consider 
es  as  God's  peculiar  people,  and  to  look  down  upon 
lies  as  aliens. 

>int  which  the  Apostle  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
le  is  briefly  laid  down  in  cap.  i.,  ver.  10,  where  he 
in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  pretensions  of 
^  that  *  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
rery  one  that  believeth :  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
reek.' 

two  things,  as  Mr.  Young  remarks,  are  contained 
firmation:  — 

lie  perfect  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  to  salvation,  for  it 
wet  of  God  unto  salvation,  i.e.  the  means  whereby 
igs  about  the  salvation  of  men ;  which  indeed  im- 
inefficacy  of  the  law  for  that  purpose,  whether  that 
I  or  that  of  nature,  by  which  the  Gentiles  were  *a 
emselves.'  (i.,  19;  ii.,  14.) 

The  Mmr^*a/ extent  of  this  saving  power  is  included 
rds,  *  to  every  one  that  believeth :  to  the  Jew  first, 
to  the  Greek.' 
Loostle  therefore  in*  this  Epistle  does  mainly  these 

.J0W8  the  tnefficacy  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  salva- 
86.) 


2.  He  shows  the  perfect  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  to  the  same, 
(iii.,  28.) 

3.  He  destroys  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Jew  to  the 
benefits  of  this  salvation,     (iii.,  29.) 

4.  He  establishes  the  claims  of  the  Gentiles  to  justifica- 
tion, or  acceptance  with  God,  without  their  being  und^  any 
obligation  to  perform  the  law  of  Moses. 

These  four  points  are  the  chief  topics  of  the  three  first 
chapters,  but  the  Epistle  (or  rather,  the  argumentative  por- 
tion of  it)  may  further  be  broken  up  into  three  great  divi- 
sions : — 

1.  Concerning  justification:  the  first  five  chapters. 

2.  Concerning  sanctification ;  or  the  helps  afforded  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  to  purity  of  heart  and  holiness 
of  life,     (chapters  6,  7,  and  8.) 

3.  Concerning  the  rejection  of  the  Jews:  the  9th,  lOtb, 
and  11th  chapters. 

The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  ex- 
hortations and  precepts  on  various  subjects. 

The  preceding  arrangement  and  division  is  in  accordance 
with  Young's  *  Synopsis  of  the  Argument  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans;'  but  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  its 
general  character  is  given  by  Paley,  who  observes  that  the 
*  principal  object  of  the  argumentative  part  of  it  is  to  place 
the  Gentile  convert  upon  a  par  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of 
his  religious  condition  and  rank  in  the  divine  favour.  TThe 
Epistle  supports  this  point  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  such 
as  that  no  man  of  either  description  was  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  no  man  had  performed  them ; 
and  it  became  therefore  necessary  to  appoint  another  me- 
dium or  condition  of  justification,  in  which  the  Jewish 
peculiarity  was  merged  and  lost:  that  Abraham's  own  jus- 
tification was  antecedent  to  the  law  and  independent  of  it: 
that  the  Jewish  converts  were  to  consider  the  law  as  now 
dead,  and  themselves  as  married  to  another:  that  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  had  done  by  sending  his  Son :  that  God  had  rejected 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  had  substituted  in  their  place  a 
society  of  believers  in  Christ,  collected  indifferently  from 
Jews  and  Gentiles.'  A  doctrine  of  this  sort  was  not  how- 
ever likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  members  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  St.  Phiul 
makes  every  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  it ;  and  whenever 
he  says  anything  disparaging  of  them,  invariably  qualifies 
or  softens  it  by  a  subsequent  observation.  Instances  of  this 
occur  very  frequently,  and  especially  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters. 

(Young;  Home;  Townshend;  and  Stuart.  For  exam- 
ples of  undesigned  coincidence  between  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  qfihe  Apostles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Paley.) 

ROMA'NTJS  I.,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  his  son  Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus,  who  made  him  great  admiral.  Romanus 
gave  his  daughter  Helena  in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  who 
made  him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  919.  Romanus 
became  in  fact  the  real  emperor,  the  weak  character  of  Con- 
stantine not  being  equal  to  the  cares  of  the  state.  His  own 
sons  however,  whom  he  had  named  Caesars,  conspired  against 
him,  and  having  seized  him,  they  confined  him  to  a  convent 
(a.d.  945),  where  he  died  in  the  year  948.  His  two  sons  did 
not  reap  the  fruit  of  their  unnatural  treachery ;  they  were 
seized  by  order  of  Constantine,  and  banished  to  a  cx)nvent. 

ROMA'NUS  U.,  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus, 
and  grandson,  by  his  mother  s  side,  of  Romanus  I.,  poisoned 
his  father,  and  succeeded  him,  a.d.  9.59.  He  showed  himself 
as  incapable  as  he  was  unworthy  of  the  throne.  After  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  fci!!  years,  he  died  in  963,  it  is  said 
by  some  of  poison  administered  by  his  wife  Theophana.  His 
widow  became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  infant  children, 
and  she  soon  after  married  Nicephorus  Phocas. 

ROMA'NUS  ni.,  of  a  patrician  family  and  senator  of 
Constantinople,  was  chosen  his  successor  by  0>nstantine 
IX.,  and  the  emperor  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Zoe.  He  succeeded  d^nstantine,  a.d.  1028.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  favourable,  but  he  afterwards  met  with  re- 
vei-ses,  his  armies  having  been  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and 
he  became  stern,  avaricious,  and  unpopular.  His  wife  Zoe, 
much  younger  than  himself,  having  formed  a  guilty  con- 
nection with  an  obscure  individual  called  Michael  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  caused  her  husband  to  be  murdered  in  the  year 
1034,  upon  which  she  married  Michael,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne. 

ROMA'NUS  IV.,  DIOGENES,  of  a  noble  fkmily,wasa 
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PoMiei  tinder  the  reign  uf  C^otHlnntino  Ducas.  and  after 
tliut  eniiKTurs  ileath  moh  chosen  \>y  hiswiduu-  Kudocia  fur 
her  liuftliand  and  her  partner  on  the  throne,  ad.  lOfiM. 
[ErnociA.l  He  pasMMl  with  on  iirmy  into  Attia,  and  carried 
on  a  lUcccsBfitl  mar  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  drove 
iHsyond  the  Euphrates,  ilavins:  afterwards  entered  Ar- 
menia, he  wa»  defeated  by  Alp  Arslun,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
and   taken   primmer.     He  wan  kindly  treated  by  his  con- 

yueror,  and  obtained  hiK  liberty  by  payint^  a  heavy  ransom, 
n  the  meantime  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Consilan' 
tinoplu,  u  here  Michael,  son  of  Constantino  Ducas,  had  risen 
against  his  mother,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  Romanus 
on  his  way  homewards  was  st'izHl  by  order  of  Michael,  was 
deprived  of  hi:*  si^ht,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  PrinkijMis, 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  whi>re  he  soon  after  die<l,  au.  lUTI. 

ROMAN/OFF,  or  HOMANZOW.    [Catiiakink  H.] 

ROMAN/OFF,  NICHOLAUS.  COUNT,  was  the  hon  of 
the  field-marshnl  RomanzolT  who  became  celebrated  by  his 
victories  over  the  Turks  under  the  reiirn  of  Catherine  H. 
He  was  burn  in  irr).'),  and  appointed  Russian  nunister  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  in  17^5.  Under  the  enip<tror  Alex- 
ander lie  was  nominated  minister  of  commerce.  Ho  intro- 
duceil  many  liberal  measures  into  his  department,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  flrnt  HuH-sian  exi>edition 
round  the  world,  under  Krusenstern  and  Libit  nski,  was  sent 
out  in  1803.  In  1hu7  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  soon  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  empire.*  lie 
occompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt  in  ISOH,  concIiidc<i  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sweden  in  }iHi9,  and  that  of  ))eace  and  alliance  with 
Spain  in  1812,  by  which  Russia  formally  anknowledi^cd  tlie 
constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  In  1814  lie  left 
public  life,  and  devoted  liis  time  and  fortune  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  science,  and  education  in  his  own 
country.  Many  important  works  were  published  at  his 
expense,  as  for  instance  the  diplomatic  code  of  Russia 
at  Moscow;  the  history  of  tlic  Byzantine  writer  Leo  Dia- 
Gonus,  edited  by  Professor  Hase  at  Paris,  and  a  Russian 
translation  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  history  of  the  Monj^ols 
and  Tatars  by  Abulghazi,  which  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  orii^inal  Tatar  at  K:)zan,  ]s*.*d;  and  many 
other  important  publications  relating  not  only  to  the  |)oliti- 
cal  history  of  Russia,  but  also  to  that  of  its  manners,  cus- 
toms, literature,  and  art.  The  scientific  ex|H.'<lition  round 
tlie  world  by  Captain  Kotzebue  in  the  years  1 816-18  was 
undertaken  and  the  account  of  it  was  published  at  the 
ex|)ensc  of  Roiuanzofl*.  He  established  on  his  estate  of 
Homel  in  the  government  of  Mohiloff,  under  the  directicm 
of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Heaid.  the  first  Lancasterian  and 
industrial  schools  in  Russia.  This  |mtriotie  individual  died 
in  \H26.     He  had  never  been  married. 

The  Russian  mode  of  writing  his  name  is  Rumiancoff, 
pronounciHl  Room lantzoff,  but  the  form  Romanioff  has  been 
adopt eil  in  all  foreign  work:*. 

ROMBOUTS.  THEODORE,  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Ant- 
werp in  1597,  and  sti  died  under  Abraham  Jonsens  until  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  soon 
known  as  one  of  the  most  promising  youiie  artists  of  his  time. 
He  obtained  from  a  nobleman  in  that  city  a  commission  to 
execute  a  series  of  twelve  pictures  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  when  completed,  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation.  After  residing  at  Rome  a  few  years,  and  gain- 
ing constant  omphiymcnt,  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
grand-duko  of  Tuscany,  and  executed  for  that  prince 
several  large  historical  works  fur  the  palace.  After  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  RomUiuts  returned  to  Flanders,  ond 
established  himself  in  his  native  city  in  16'25.  He  was  soon 
engaged  to  paint  in  the  churchcrs,  and  his  pictures  excited 
universal  admiration.  He  was  thus  induced  to  l)elieve  that 
he  could  rival  if  not  surpass  Rubens,  who  was  then  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  astonishing  powers.  Romlmuts  made  the 
trial,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed,  liis  fiiilure  was  unat- 
tended by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not  possess  the  mag- 
nificencc  of  his  great  ompctitor  in  their  conception,  nor 
his  splendour  and  breadth  of  efi'ect  in  their  execution,  they 
must  lie  admitted  to  show  a  readiness  of  invention,  a  correct- 
ness of  design,  an  animation  of  expression,  a  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  a  surprising  facility  of  touch, 
which  would  have  placed  him,  at  another  lime  and  umler 
«#tlier  ci re un; stances,  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  works 

*  Tlk^  •*}i.iiiCv'>1oriiiiip  14  tl.i'  ).'::,'1i«^t  vi\-\  r.nik  in  Rn<-i.i,  iiiiil  the  (ilarr  n  fur 
liCr-  It  lia«  iioiii.:u  lu  Cfiniiuiii  wiili  it4  «yiiuii\Tnoii«  tiiiiiiiiy  lu  Lii|;ljiMl(  the 
fuQi'iellwi  ur  Kub  u  i«  lite  iiracl  uf  tli»  fcirvi^ii  i:cl>artmpbt. 


which  h?  executed  in  competition  with  Rubent  were.  8l 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  thu  Sacriflcv  uf  Abrahaa 
in  the  Church  of  the  Reculets;  and  Themis  with  the  AtUi' 
butes  of  Justice,  in  the  town-lmuse  of  Ghent.  Tb«TaluM 
Down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Mme  city.  ■ 
a  composition  which  proves  that  Rombouts  poweawd  bmmI 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  In  order  to  gmin  IBonif; 
he  difl  not  hesitate  to  naint  familiar  SLbject^  inch  u  ce» 
certs,  assemblies,  ana  roorry-makiLgi,  which,  Iboiiffheii^ 
cuted  with  taste  and  freedom,  are  far  inferior  to  hie  oUht 
works.  He  also  painte<l  decorations  for  theatrea.  IltTii| 
amassed  a  con«'iderable  fortune,  he  ouronenccd  buiMioK  a 
handsome  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Im 
found  his  means  to  be  inadequate,  and  he  pretended  Ihrt 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  required  hit  attendanee  al 
Florence,  as  an  excuse  for  nut  proceeding  with  the  ediinik 
The  mortification  of  this  disappointment  is  supposed  lohaiv 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Antwerp  in  1697, 
aci^rding  to  Houbraken,  and  according  to  We}emaM  ii 
16-10. 

(IWoffrftphie  Univeraelle ;  Bryants  Dictionary  of  Mwien 
and  Kn^rarers.) 

ROME.  ROMA,  the  head  town  of  the  Papal  State,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  Western  world,  it  titoalad 
in  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna,  on  the  banki  of  tfat 
Tiber,  )5  miles  from  the  sea-eoast,  in  41^  54"  N.  lal.  and  IIT 
2h'  E.  long.  The  Campagna  about  Rome  it  not  ■  p 
like  the  flatt  of  Apulia  or  Lombardy ;  it  is  a  kind  of  ikv^ 
land  with  a  very  undulating  surface,  crossed  by  groups 
ridges  of  low  hills,  and  it  slopes  towards  the  south -veti « 
a  rapid  descent  to  the  alluvial  marshy  traet  of  tbeMarenta^ 
which  extends  along  the  coast  uf  the  MediierranciBi 
[Campaona  di  Roma;  Maremma.]  The  detoent  finoni  tie 
dry  table  land  of  the  Campagna  to  the  mantime  plait 
occurs,  as  we  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  M 
miles  below  R4)me,  and  two  milet  and  a  half  abofcGipa 
due  Rami,  or  the  bifurcation  of  the  Tiber.  At  that  paM 
the  table-land  is  from  100  to  120  feet  above  the  tea.  Ofe 
the  left  or  southern  bank  the  descent  it  nearer  the  bifa^ 
cation,  above  the  Marsh  of  Ostia.  [OtriA.]  Fartber  atotb* 
east,  the  villages  of  Pratica  (the  anlient  LavtniuiD)  ni 
Ardea  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  slope. 

The  basin  of  the  flower  Tiber,  after  the  rirer  energai 
from  the  Subine  Hills  on  one  side  and  Mount  Soraeieda 
the  other,    and   enters  the  Campagna,  partakes  of  tha 
character  both  of  the  lowlands  and  the  table-land,  the  im* 
mediate  banks  of  the  river  being  considerably  lower  tlMB 
the  surrounding  country.    Tlie  site  of  Rome  consists  pariJf 
of  several  strips  of  low  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Tibsr,  iht 
ordinary  level  of  the  river  being  there  about  3d  feet  abeie 
that  of  the  sea,  and  r>artly  of  the  table-lanri  of  the  Campsfns, 
which  rises  on  both  si('li*s  from  190  lo  200  feet  above  tha 
river.     The  projections  of  this  table-land  which  adTtaei 
towards  the  river  have  been,  perhaps  improperly,  ealM 
hills ;  and  hence,  the  name  of  the  Seven  Hills.     After  tha 
enlargement  of  the  city  walls  by  Aurelian,  these  hilb  ar 
projections  were  considerably  more  than  seven.  On  the  rigkl 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Vatican  and  the  Jonieulu*,  which  sia 
within  the  modern  city,  are  a  continuation  of  the  mlgesf 
Monte  Mario,  which  is  outside  of  the  walls  to  the  north,  and 
is  450  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  Monte  Verde  to  the  soolhi 
On  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  the  table-land  of  the  Ca» 
pagna  extends,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  a  seminmilsr 
shapt*,  forming  several  projections  to  the  west  towards  Iht 
river.    The  low  grounds  between  these  projections  and  Iht 
river  constitute  the  Campus  Martius,  on  which  the  grtaisr 
part  of  the   modern  town  is  built.     Beginning  fnim 
norih,  the  first  projection  of  high  lands  within  the  town 
that  callet]  Monte  I'lncio  (the  aiitieni  Coll  is  Hortulor 
further  4;ast,  and  partly  separatefl  from  it  by  a  deprrssiuu  W 
ravine,  is  the  Quirinal,  and  still  farther  aoutb- 
Esquiline.     In  a  kind  of  rece^^s  between  the  Quitimu  anv 
the  Esquiline  is  a  smaller  projiction,  which  haa  lecemd 
the  name  of  Mount  Viminalis,  but  which  is  now  baldly 
tinguishable  from  the  other  two.     It  rises  above  and  no 
of  the  church  of  San  J^renzo  Panisperna.     The  (^irinok 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  are  joined  on  the  east,  within  thei 
of  Rome,  by  an  extensive  plateau,  which  is  about  ]       «• 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Til»er,  and  which  slopes  gr 
towards  the  count  ry  outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  higbcM 
points  of  the  Es(]uiline  and  the  Quirinal  arc  nearljr  too  kH 
above  the  Tiber.  tScuth  of  the  Esiiuilino,  and  separated  fima 
it  by  a  deprcMion  or  valley,  is  Mount  Cadius,  whirii 
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Qsulated  thantbeother  bills  already  men lioned, 
eastwards  towards  tbe  country  outside  of  Porta 
i,  and  is  also  divided  on  tbe  soutb  from  tbe 
f  the  valley  of  tbe  Aqua  Crabra  or  Marrana. 

space  that  is  enclosed  between  tbe  table-land 
•r,  and  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  antient  city,  there 

11  insulated  bills,  tbe  Palatine,  tbe  Aventine 
uie  Capitol,  of  which  tbe  Aventine  is  the  roost 
d  the  Capitol  tbe  most  northern.  The  Capitol 
n  the  M)uth-west  extremity  of  the  Quirinal  and 
i.  of  tbe  Trber,  and  nearly  fills  up  the  interme- 

The  antient  city  of  Rome,  before  the  time  of 
ly  south  and  east  of  tbe  Capitol,  and  alone  tbe 
ventine,  Caslian,  Esquiline,  and  Quirinal  hills: 
Ik  of  modern  Rome  lies  north  of  the  Capitol. 
,on  approaching  Rome  from  tbe  north,  makes  a 
!  east  towards  the  base  of  Monte  Pincio,  reced- 

nte  Mario  and  tbe  Vatican  bill  on  its  right 
111  reacbint;  Ripetta  within  tbe  city,  tbe  river 
d  to  thu  westward,  and  flows  along  the  north- 
of  Mount  Janiculus,  after  wbicb  it  turns  again 
i  far  as  tbe  base  of  tbe  Capitol.  It  then  turns 
)  south-west,  sweeping  past  the  base  of  the 
td  along  tbe  soutbern  extremity  of  the  Janicu- 
1  assumes  a  course  soutb  by  east.  Tbe  level 
en  tbe  Vatican  Mount,  tbe  north  end  of  tbe 
nd  tbe  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  tbe  Vatican 
is  A>out  a  mile  long  from  east  to  west.  It  con- 
"go  or  suburb  of  Rome,  enclosed  by  the  popes, 
r's  church,  the  Vatican  palace,  and  their  appur- 
*he  space  between  tbe  long  ridge  of  Mount 
d  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  constitutes  tbe 
anstevcre,  which  is  another  suburb  of  Rome. 

the  left  bank  running  north  and  soutb,  and  be- 
eat  westward  bend  of  the  river  and  the  eastern 
iteof  thu  moilorn  city  of  Rome,  properly  speak- 
;tends  also  along  the  slope  of  (be  Pincian,  Qui- 
ihe  Esquiline,  and  the  Capitol,  forming  a  kind 
f  which  the  apex  is  to  the  north,  at  the  Porta 
nd  the  base  extends  from  Santa  Maria  Mag* 
east,  to  the  Tiberine  island  on  tbe  west,  a  dis- 
It  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  whilst  from  the  Porta 
t  tbe  foot  of  the  Palatine  opposite  PonteRotto, 
soutbern  point  of  modern  Rome,  tbo  distance 
-e  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  All  to  tbe  south  and 
t  limits,  forming  about  two-thirds  of  the  area 
ills,  is  desolate,  consistini:;  of  ruins,  gardens,  and 
jmc  churches,  convents,  and  other  scattered 

it  line  of  walls  of  Rome  proper  on  tbe  left  bank 
is  generally  understood  to  be  that  traced  by 
tored  by  llonorius,  and  afterwards  by  Belisn- 
ro  repeatedly  renewed  by  several  popes.  It 
rreguiar  polygon,  of  which  the  longest  diameter 
;  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from 
\  Popolo  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  on  the 
,  The  whole  circuit  of  the  present  walls,  in- 
of  Transtevere  and  of  the  Borgo  or  Vatican, 
urtcen  and  fifteen  miles.  The  wall  is  made  of 
nrith  stones  and  rubbish,  and  has  beun  often  re- 
aries  in  height,  but  in  most  places  does  not 
It.  It  has  no  ditch,  but  is  flanked  by  towers 
,  which  were  last  repaired  by  Pope  Benedict 
3  has  sixteen  gates,  some  of  which  however  are 
beginning  from  the  north  is:  1.  Porta  del  Po- 
Flaminian  way,  or  high  northern  road,  which 
1  short  distance  from  Rome,  one  branch 
orencc  and  tbe  other  to  Ancona.  2.  Farther 
t  gate  is  Porta  Puiciana.  3.  Porta  Salara  or 
16  road  to  Rieti.  4.  Porta  Pia,  on  the  nortb- 
'  Nomentana,  the  road  from  which  joins  tbe  Via 
ortift  S.  Lorenzo,  facing  the  east,  and  leadin:;  to 
'orta  Ma:{giore,  leading  to  Palestrina :  this  is 
est  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  being  originally  part 
ict  of  Claudius  restored  by  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
ited  by  tbe  triple  inscription  over  it.  It  consists 
which  crosses  the  bi<;h  road,  built  of  Travertine 
stone.  7.  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which  looks  to  the 

tbe  modern  road  to  Albano  and  Naples.     8. 

the  road  from  which  joins  tbe  Naples  road. 
Iiastiano,  on  tbe   antient  Via  Appia.     10. 

on  the  road  to  Ostia.  Crossing  the  Tiber, 
j^wffta  Portese,  which  leads  to  Fiumicino.  the 


present  port  of  Rome.  12.  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on  tbe  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Janiculus,  wbicb  is  nearly  300  feet  above  tbe 
Tiber.  Outeide  of  this  gate  is  tbe  Villa  Pamfilj,  with  its 
shady  walks,  its  waterworks,  and  beautiful  groves  of  lofty 
umbrella  pines.  13.  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  south-west  of  St, 
Peter's;  it  leads  towards  Civita  Veccbia.  14.  Porta  Fab- 
brica,  on  the  same  side,  is  now  walled  up.  15.  Port'  Ange- 
lica, on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Monte  Mario.  16.  Porta  Caslello.  which 
opened  from  tbe  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  northwards  into  the 
country,  and  is  now  walled  up.  Besides  these,  there  are  two 
internal  gates,  one  called  S.  Spirito,  leading  from  the  Borgo 
totheLungara,and  tbe  other  Porta  Settiralana,  leading  from 
tbe  Lungara  to  Transtevere.  These  districts,  Borgo  and 
Lungara,  have  been  consecutively  annexed  to  the  modern 
city. 

The  course  of  the  Tiber  within  Rome,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  three  miles ;   tbe  banks  are  not  built  up  with 
nuays  or  walks,  but  in  most  places  tbe  river  is  bordered  by 
the  backs  of  bouses  generally  of  an  inferior  sort ;  in  other 
places  there  is  a  slip  of  sand  or  gravelly  ground  between 
tbe  houses  and  tbe  river,  which  is  frequently  overflowed. 
There  are  only  two  places  where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay  or 
landing-place ;  one  in  the  noithern  part  of  tbe  town,  on  the 
left  bank,  above  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  called  Ripetta, 
where  tbe  boats  from  the  inland  provinces  on  the  upper 
Tiber  land  wine,  charcoal,  and  provisions;  and  the  otner 
at  the  soutbern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank 
near  Porta  Portese,  called  Ripa  Grande,  where  sea-vessels 
land  their  cargoes,  and  where  there  is  a  line  of  warehouses 
and  a  custom- nouse.    There  are  three  bridges  across  tbe 
Tiber  within  Rome ;  the  northernmost  is  Ponte  Sant'Angelo, 
tbe  Pons  M\\\x%,  built  by  Hadrian,  and  restored  by  several 
popes,  and  lastly  by  Clement  IX.,  by  whose  order  Bernini 
constructed  the  present  balustrade  and  tbe  statues  with 
wbicb  it  is  decorated.    It  is  about  300  feet  long,  but  the 
width  of  the  bed  of  tbe  river  is  not  more  than  200  feet 
The  Ponte  Sisto,    foi'merly  Pons  Janiculensis,   built  ori- 
ginally by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
about  300  feet  long,  the  bed  of  tbe  river  being  230  feet 
wide.     About  balf-a-mile  lower  down  is  the  island  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  the  antient  Insula  Tiberina.    This  island  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  something  like  a  ship,  being  about  1000 
feet  long,  and  300  feet  wide  m  the  middle  of  its  length.  It  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  two  bridges ;  one  to  the  left  bank 
called  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo ;  and  the  other  to  the  right 
bank,  called  Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  from  a  head  of  Janus 
Quaclrifrons  which  once  decorated  it.    Tbe  two  arms  of  the 
river  together  form  a  bed  of  about  200  feet  in  width.  There 
are  also  within  Rome  tbe  remains  of  three  antient  bridges: 
the  Triumphalis,  called  also  Vaticanus,  just  below  Sant* 
Angelo,  of  which  the  piers  have  fallen  into  tbe  bed  of  the 
river  and  occasion  a  rapid  ;  the  Pons  Palatinus,  now  called 
Ponte  Rotto,  of  which  three  arches  remain  on  the  Trans- 
tevere side ;  and  lastly,  the  Pons  Sublicius.  at  the  foot  of  tbo 
Aventine,  tbe  first  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  of  which 
there  are  very  few  vestiges. 

Rome  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  called  Rioni, 
which  however  do  not  correspond  in  their  boundaries  to  the 
Regiones  of  the  antient  city.  The  modern  Rioni  are  of  very 
unequal  extent,  their  boundaries  being  determined  with  re* 
ference  to  the  population  included  within  them.  Thus  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  city  contains  eleven  Rioni,  namely:  1, 
Campo  Marzo,  near  Porta  del  Popolo ;  2,  Colonna ;  and  3, 
Trevi,  along  tbe  slope  of  tbe  Pincian  and  Quirinal;  4,  Sant' 
Eustachio;  and  5,  Pigna,  in  the  middle  of  tbo  lower  town, 
6.  Ponte;  7,  Parione;  and  8,  Regola,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber ;  9,  Sant'  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  between  tbe  Capitol 
and  the  Tiber;  and  10,  Transtevere;  and  11,  Borgo,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  whole  of  tbe  antient  or 
soutbern  city  is  comprised  within  three  extensive  Rioni, 
namely:  12,  Monti,  on  the  north-east;  13,  Campitolli,  south- 
east; and   14,  Ripa,  south-west. 

The  modern  town  of  Rome  may  be  convemently  divided, 
for  tbe  sake  of  topographical  description,  into  three  great 
divisions:  I,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  between  the  eastern 
hills,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Capitol ;  2.  tbe  upper  town,  which 
extends  along  the  eastern  bills ;  3,  the  part  of  the  town 
which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Tiber. 

Tbe  lower  town,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Campus  Martins  and  Campus  Tiberinus,  is  the  seat  of  all 
the  bustle  and  trade.  It  is  crossed  in  its  central  part  from 
north  b?  west  to  south  by  east   by  the  street  Del  Corso« 
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vbich  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo,  or  great  northern  entrance  of  Rome,  a  handsome  open 
place  with  an  obelisk  in  the  middle,  to  the  palace  of  Venice, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  Two  other  streets  branch  out 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Corso, 
and  at  an  acute  angle  with  it.  One  leads  south-cast  to  the 
fine  open  place  called  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  great  resort  of 
foreigners,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincian  Mount,  after  crossing 
which,  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  the  College  uf 
Propaganda  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal.  The  other  street, 
called  Ripetta,  runs  in  a  south  direction,  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  then,  following  the  bend  of  the  river, 
leads,  under  a  different  name,  to  the  bridge  of  Sant*  Anjelo. 
About  the  middle  of  the  Corso  is  a  square,  called  Piazza 
Colonna,from  the  antient  pillar  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  it.  [Antonink  Column.]  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Piazza  Colon na  is  an  irregular  square,  which  crowns  a 
slight  eminence  called  Monte  Citorio,  or  Citatorio,  a  small 
hill  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  Campus  Martius.  It 
contains  a  fine  building,  called  Curia  Innocenziana,  in  which 
the  courts  of  justice  sit:  a  handsome  obelidk  stands  in  front 
of  it  Returning  to  the  Corso,  and  following  it  southwards, 
we  meet  with  a  street  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  Fon- 
tana  di  Trevi.  the  handsomest  fountain  in  Rome,  and  then 
we  come  to  another  street,  leading  to  the  ascent  of  the  Qui- 
rinal, or  Monte  Cavallo.  Farther  up  the  Corso,  on  the  right, 
is  a  wide  street,  called  Strada  del  Ges(i,  which  leads  to  the 
splendid  church  and  convent  of  that  name,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  from  whence,  turning  to  the 
left,  is  a  street  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Corso,  consists  chiefly  of  regular  and  substantial  buildings. 
The  most  remarkable  are :  1.  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  near 
Ripetta,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Rome  ;  it  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  by  Titian,  Domenichino, 
Albano,  Annibalo  Caracci,  Caravaggio,  Parmigiano,  and 
other  great  masters.  2.  Further  north  the  old  mausoleum 
of  Augustus  has  been  transformed  into  an  amphitheatre, 
called  Correa,  for  bull-fights,  fireworks,  and  other  popular 
diversions.  3.  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  on  the  Corso,  in  a  good 
style  of  architecture,  by  Ammanato,  has  a  much-admired 
staircase,  constructed  by  Martino  Longhi,  consisting  of  115 
steps,  each  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble.  The  extensive 
ground-floor  of  the  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  coffee- 
nouse,  which  is  the  largest  in  Rome,  and  consists  of 
various  rooms,  where  several  *  crocchi,'  or  clubs  of  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  other  persons  assemble,  that  of  the  contri- 
butors to  the  *  Giornale  Areadico,'  the  literary  review  of 
Rume,  among  the  rest.  Tlie  club  of  the  artists  is  held  at 
the  Csiff6  del  Greco,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  that  of  the 
antiquarians  at  the  cuffc  of  Fontana  di  Trevi ;  the  club  of 
professors  and  other  men  of  letters  meets  at  the  Caff6  di 
Monte  Citorio.  4.  Palazzo  Ghigi,  which  forms  the  north 
side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  contains  some  choice  paintings, 
and  a  fine  library  rich  in  curious  MSS.,  among  others  an 
inedited  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Soracte ;  a 
copy  of  Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassus,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century;  several  letters  of  Molancthon;  one  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  concerning  Luther ;  about  twenty 
volumes  of  original  documents  relative  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia;  a  handsome  parchment  volume,  in  folio, 
contaming  French  and  Flemish  music  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  &c.  5.  Palazzo  Ptombino,  on  the  opposite  or 
south  side  of  the  square.  6.  Palazzo  Sciarra  Colonna, 
on  the  Coi*so,  has  a  rich  collection  of  paintings  and 
a  handsome  Doric  marble  gate.  7.  Palazzo  Doria,  a  vast 
building,  designed  by  Borromino,  also  contains  a  gallery 
of  choice  paintings.  8.  The  Palazzo  Torlonia,  formerly 
Odescalchi,  or  Hracciano,  on  the  Piazza  S.  Apostoli,  has  a 
splendid  marble  gallery  fitted  up  in  the  modern  taste,  and 
some  good  modern  paintings.  U.  On  the  opposite  side,  next 
to  the  church  of  S.  Apo>toli,  is  the  Palazzo  Colonna,  with  a 
handsome  court  and  gardens  behind,  which  extend  up  the 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  with  some 
splendid  portraits  by  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Giorgione.  10. 
The  huge  Palazzo  di  Vcnezia,  so  called  because  it  once  be- 
longed to  that  proud  republic,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  ;  it  looks  like  an  old  castle,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  battlements.  11.  Opposite  the  church  of  the 
Gesi\  is  the  Palazzo  Altieri.  All  these  palaces  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Corso.  The  principal  churches 
in  the  same  district  are :  I.  Santa  Maria  ael  Popolo,  which, 
Uke  most  churcnes  at  Rome,  contains  some  good  paintings, 


several  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments.         » 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Ghigi  family,     s.       ii  \ 
Corso.    3.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  raised  on  the  rail 
antient  temple.     •1.  S.  Ignazio,  which  ii  rich  in  o 
adjoins  the  Gregorian  or  Roman  College.     S.  1u 
some  church  del  Gesi^  contains  some  good  and  some  in 
paintings,  the  splendid  chapel  of  S.  Ignatius,  enncl 
lapis  lazuli,  silver,  and  gold,  and  the  mausoleom  oi 
mine,  by  Bernini.     6.  Santi  Apostoli,  with  the  fine 
Icum  of  Pope  Ganganelli,  the  work  ofCanovmi 
twenty-five   years  old  (which    has    been    so    gra 
described    by  Mdizia  in  his  letters),   and  a  cen< 
the  same  illustrious  artist,  to  the  memory  of 
the  engraver  Volpato.     In  the  adjoining  cloistbn 
tomb  of  Cardinal   Bessarion.     7.  S\  Marcello  oon 
sepulchral    monument  of  Cardinal    ConsalvL      c 
Maria  in  Vialata,  &c. 

West  of  the  Corso,  and  between  it  and  the  1 
dense  mass  of  irregular  streets,  a  busy  part  of  the  \u 
taining  marketplaces,  shops,  and  inferior  dwelli 
here  and  there  a  fine  building.    Towards  the  ceni«< 
district  is  the  fine  oval  place  called  Piazza  Navona 
tient  Circus  Agonalis),  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome, 
fountains,  by  Bernini,  its  three  churches,  and  the 
palace  Braschi  at  one  extremity  of  it.    The  univenil 
La  Sapienza  is  in  the  neighbourhood.     Between  it 
Corso  IS  the  Rotunda  [PANTHEOif],  next  \p  whici 
Palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  tl 
church  and  Dominican  convent  of  I^  Miner\*a.     N 
the  river  are:  1.  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  by  Br 
2.  The  Palazzo   Farnese,  the  best-built  in  Rome, 
square  before  it,  ornamented  by  two  handsome  foi 
some  of  the  apartments  are  painted  by  Caracci, 
Vasari,  and  others.      Next  to  the  Piazza   Famesi 
other  square,  called  Campo  di  Fiore.    3.  The  Palaxzi 
with  a  collection  of  antient  sculptures,  among  otl 
supposed  statue  of  Pompey,  and  some  very  fine  I 
lievos,  found  at  Santa  Agncse  without   the  walls, 
handsome  chuj^ch  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  bclo 
the  brothers  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  or  Congregation  of  1 
toire  [Neri,  Filippo  ;  Oratorio],  a  most  gentlema 
assuming,  and  usefulbo<ly  of  clergymen.  The  library 
many  valuable  MSS.,  historical  and  ecclesiastical, 
church  Santa  Maria  deirAnima  has  some  good  p 
and  the  monuments  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.  and  of  Lui 
stenius,  a  Protestant  converted  to  Catholicism,   w 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.     Holstenius  was  succeede 
oifice  by  Allatius,  a  native  of  Chios,  and  AUatius  i 
ceeded  by  J.  Simonius  Assemani,  a  Maronite.    1 
terogencous  succession  of  librarians  gave  occasioQ 
following  distich,  in  the  caustic  humour  of  modem  F 

*  Prvfiiit  haDrelictu;  potl  haoe  sehitmaiicas ;  at  naie 
Turca  praeesi  :  Peln  bibliotbeca,  tbIc' 

Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  mirallel  to  ii 
handsome  regular  street,  called  Strada  Giulia,  abou 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  from  Ponte  Sisto  to  Ponte 
gclo.  This  district,  though  well  built,  is  dull,  vb 
pared  with  the  Corso  and  the  adjoining  streets. 

South  of  Ponte  Sisto,  along  the  left  bank  of  tb 
and  extending  round  the  western  base  of  the  O 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  is  the  lowest,  meanest,  and 
part  of  modern  Rome.     It  is  partly  occupied  by  th 
who  are  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  4000,  in  se 
row  filthy  alleys,  in  rows  of  tall  old  houses,  near  u 
side,  between  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  S.  Bartolomeo. 
are  not  allowed  to  live  outside  of  their  district,  called 
which  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  tl 
They  are  not  otherwise  molested.    They  have  their 
and  a  synagogue,  a  sort  of  municipal  council,  their 
support  their  own  poor,  and  follow  their  customary 
tion  of  buying  and  selling.    The  lower  sort  arc  si 
the  streets  of  Rome,  with  their  dingy  bags,  cr^ 
veccbi,*  old  clothes.      Some  of  the  higher  class 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  are  regular        i 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  district,  low  and  ou  i j 
is  remarkably  healthy.  Facing  the  Ghetto  is  the  islam 
Bartolomeo,  with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  an  I 
kept  by  the  philanthropic  congregation   commonli 
the  Ben  Fratelli,  from  their  motto,  *  Fate  bene,  1 
(*  brethren,  do  good*  to  your  fellow-men),  which  wasl 
in  Spain,  about  1538,  by  S.Juan  de  D        t      br 
vote  themselves  to  attend  on  and  nurse  ^      «»«       ^  i 
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Proceeding  fortber  south,  along  the  left  hank  of  the 
is  a  succession  of  narrow  streets,  extending  to  the  foot 
)  Palatine,  with  some  of  the  most  antient  churches  in 
s,  especially  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  huilt  in  the 
century  of  our  asra,  it  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
ther  sacellum,  dedicated  to  Pudicitia  Plebeia  by  Vir- 
,  daughter  of  the  patrician  Aulus,  who,  having  married 
ilebeian  consul  Volumnius,  was  excluded  from  the  sa- 
of  Pudicitia  Patricia.    The  conduct  of  Virginia  on 
Kvasion,  as  represented  by  Livy  (x.  23).  is  full  of  in- 
.    The  church  of  Santa  Alaria  in  Cosmedin  is  adorned 
two  rows  of  fine  antient  columns.     It  is  also  called 
k  della  Verity,  from  a  large  stone  mask  with  a  large 
h  which  is  seen  in  the  portico  of  the  church,  and  the 
f  which  is  unknown.     In  the  same  neighbourhood  are 
churches  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Santa  Anastasia, 
Idaria  Egiziaca,  and  of  S.  Teodoro,  said  to  be  on  the 
n  the  temple  of  Romulus,  on   the  Palatine,  at  the 
^     I  extremity  of  the  in  habited,  part  of  modern  Rome,  on 
oank  of  the  Tiber.    Beyond  it,  the  Aventine,  Pala- 
uid  Cselian  hills  stretch  to  the  south  and  south-east. 
occupied  with  fields  and  gardens,  and  contain  seve- 
n:bes,  convents,  and  scattered  ruins..    The  most  re- 
tuAe  churches  are :  Santa  Sabina  and  S.  Alessio,  on  the 
tine,   and  S.  Bonaventura  and  its  adjoining  solitary 
tnt  and  garden,  on  the  Palatine.   The  Celian,  an  exten- 
ilLbaa  some  interesting  churches :  1 .  S.  Gregorio,  a  fine 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill,  has  splendid  frescoes 
Muonichino  and  Guide,  representing  the  martyrdom 
Andrew ;  a  painting  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  by  Annibale 
«i ;  and  a  statue  of  the  same  pope.    Imperia,  a  kind  of 
rn  Aspasia,  rich,  accomplished,  and   well  informed, 
ived  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  and  was  the  friend  of  Bero* 
Sadoleto,  Gam  pan  i,  and  other  learned  men  of  that 
I,  was  buried  in  this  church,  where  her  epitaph  was 
een  in  the  last  century,  but  has  been  since  removed, 
nsequence  of  repairs.     2.  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  is  an 
It  circular  building,  transformed  into  a  church  in  the 
century,  and  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  various 
in  the  history  of  the  arts  through  the  dark  ages, 
wtovanni  e  Paolo,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Barna- 
in  a  fine  situation,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Palatine 
iTentine,  is  much  resorted  to  by  persons  religiously 
ed,  who  retire  thither  for  a  time,  and  board  in  the 
t,  where  they  employ  themselves  in  pious  exercises, 
quiet  meditation,  which  the  solitude  of  the  spot 
kuci  view  of  the  majestic  ruins  before  them  are  well 
ted  to   assist.     A  solitary  palm-tree   rises  in   the 
u  of  the  convent;    there  is  another  in  the  garden 
Bonaventura,  on  the  Palatine.     No  one  has  better 
ibed  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Rome  and  the  im- 
on  which  it   produces,  than   Madame  de   Stael,   in 
Corinne.'     The  Villa  Mattei  occupies  a  considerable 
00  the  Cslian  hill.    The  group  of  buildings  connected 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
«  is  described  under  Lateran.     The  Colosseum,  tri- 
arches,  and  other  antient  remains  are  noticed  here- 
Between  the  Lateran  and  the  Colosseum  is  the 
rkable  antient  church  of  S.  Clemente. 
ith  of  the  Aventine,  and  between  it,  the  Tiber,  and 
mils,  is  a  large  space  of  low  ground  laid  out  in  fields, 
of  which  are  common,  and  go  by  the  name  of  *  Prati 
^opolo  Romano.'      An  artificial  hill,    called    Mount 
cio,  rises  on  one  side  of  them :  it  is  formed  of  a 
y  of  broken  earthenware  (testee)  and  other  rub- 
which  has  been  thrown  and  has  accumulated  here 
antient    times,  and    over  which  a    green  turf  has 
The  modem  Romans  have  excavated  cellars  in 
of  the  hill,  where  they  keep  their  wine  cool,  and 
e  is  resorted  to  on  holidays  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
y  the  lower  orders,  something  like  the  tea-gardens 
of  London.     On  the  other  side,  by  the  gate  of   S. 
he  Protestant  burying-ground,  and  near  it  is  the 
.  vf  Caius  Cestius. 

upper  town,  or  eastern  part  of  modern    Rome, 

ip  the  slope  of  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal  hills, 

^ies  also  part  of  the    plateau  which  unites  all 

m  hills  of  Rome.    This  part  is  not  so  densely 

(  I       lower  town :   i^  consists  in  great  measure  of 

inu  villas,  of  churches,  convents,  and  other  large 

with  spacious  courts  and  gardens,  and  is  inter- 

^y  two  fine  long  streets,  which  cross  each  other 

%ngles  on  the  summit  of  the  Quirinal,  forming 
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there  a  small  circus,  wiiu  a  fountain  at  each  bifurcation,  from 
which  the  place  has  received  the  name  of  *  Le  Quatlro 
Fontane.'  We  shall  briefly  describe  this  part  of  the  town, 
beginning  from  the  north. 

On  the  terrace  or  plateau  of  the  Pincian  Mount  there  is 
the  fine  new  promenade  or  public  walk,  laid  out  during 
the  French  occupation.  Next  to  it  is  the  villa  Medici, 
now  the  Academy  of  French  pensionary  artists ;  and  the 
church  of  La  Trinity  de' Monti,  and  the  esplanade  with  the 
obelisk  in  front  of  it,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view 
of  modern  Rome.  From  this  esplanade  a  good  street, 
called  Via  ;Sistina,  leads  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  which  lies  in  the  depression  between  the 
Pincian  and  the  Quirinal.  The  Palazzo  Barberini,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Rome,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Piazza.  It 
contains  a  good  collection  of  paintings,  among  others,  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  La  Cenci  painted  by  Guido,  who  had 
seen  her  on  the  scaffold  at  her  execution.  The  library  of 
the  Barberini  palace  has  about  60,000  printed  volumes,  and 
many  valuable  MSS.,  autograph  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments. [Barberini.]  At  the  north  end  of  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini is  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  with 
its  garden,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  condition,  like  all  the 
gardens  of  the  convents  of  that  order ;  and  adjoining  them  is 
the  vast  and  splendid  patrician  villa  Piombino,  called  also 
Ludovisi.  from  Cardinal  Luigi  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Gre 
gory  XIV.  It  has  beautiful  walks,  and  in  the  apartments 
of  the  principal  casino  is  a  valuable  collection  of  antient 
sculptures,  and  also  the  fresco  of  Aurora  by  Guercino. 

South  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  Quirinal 
Mount,  which  bears  on  its  summit  the  extensive  pontifical 
palace  and  gardens.  At  Rome  it  is  commonly  called  Monte 
Cavallo.  from  the  two  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
with  their  horses,  which  stand  in  the  square  before  the  palace. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  the  Palazzo  della  Consulta, 
and  next  to  it  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  which  occupies  an  ex- 
tensive area.  In  a  detached  gallery  or  summer  house  of  the 
latter  is  the  celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido,  which  is  considered 
the  masterpiece  of  that  great  painter.  A  fine  street,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  from  the  square  of  the  pontifical  palace 
along  the  plateau  of  the  Quirinal  to  Porta  Pia,  passing  near 
the  Therm  SB  of  Diocletian.  It  is  crossed  at  the  Quattro  Fon- 
tane by  another  street,  leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
Santa  Maria  Mas^giore,  from  whence  several  streets  lead  to 
Porta  Maggiore,  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Porta  S.  Giovanni 
The  magnificent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  the 
Esquiline  hill,  which  here  joins  the  Quirinal,  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  modern  Rome.  Beyond  it,  north,  east,  and 
south,  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Esquiline  is  occupied  by 
gardens,  villas,  and  fields,  with  some  solitary  churches. 
The  more  interesting  of  these  churches  are:  1,  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  built  first  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  IIL, 
and  rebuilt  by  Pope  Adrian  I.:  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Julius  II.,  with  the  statue  of  Moses  by  Michel  Angelo. 
2nd,  The  handsome  church  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  with  its 
antient  oratory  and  vaults,  its  modern  embellishmenls,  and 
the  frescoes  by  Poussin,  is  woithy  of  notice. 

Between  the  west  slope  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  south 
slope  of  the  Quirinal  are  several  streets  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  lower  orders,  which  extend  to  the  Campo  Vaccino.  Far- 
ther north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  and  in  the  gap  be- 
tween it  and  theCapitoline  Mount,  is  the  piazza  which  con- 
tains Trajan's  column. 

The  Oipitoline  Mount  and  its  buildings  are  described 
under  Capitol. 

The  third  great  division  of  modern  Rome,  which  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  : 
II  Borgo,  or  Vatican,  and  Transtevere,  properly  so  called, 
which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  an  inner  wall.  The 
Borgo,  or  Citt^  Leonina,  extends  from  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo  to  the  Place  of  St.  Peter's.  The  group  of  build- 
ings constituting  St.  Peters  and  the  Vatican  palace  are 
described  under  Vatican.  The  other  remarkable  building 
in  the  Borgo  is  the  great  charitable  establishment  of  Santo 
Spirito,  the  largest  in  Rome,  situated  close  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  comprises  an  hospital  for  the  sick, 
which  in  the  summer  months  contains  from  1000  to  1200 
patients  at  a  time,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  lunatio 
asylum. 

The  castle  Sant'  Angelo  (of  which  the  massive  circular 
tower  was  built  by  Hadrian  for  his  mausoleum,  and  the 
fortifications  around  it,  consisting  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and 
bastions  mounted  with  cannon,  were  begun  by  Pope  Bom- 
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iaoe  IX.  and  contintxd  by  suoceiaivo  popes)  U  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  but  it  i«  nut  capable  of  a  regular  defence.  It  »erve« 
as  a  »tate  prison  and  ai»()  aa  a  liouae  uf  correction. 

The  district  called  Tninstevcre  lies  south  of  the  Borgo 
and  between  the  Janiculus  and  the  Tiber,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Burgo  by  the  handsome  gate  of  S. 
Spirito.  The  Janiculfks  is  a  Ions;  straight  ridge  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  from  north  to  south,  and  it  rises  nearlv 
3UU  feet  ubove  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  northern  half 
of  its  length  it  rises  almost  immediately  from  the  bank  of 
Tiber,  lenviug  however  sutHcient  level  ground  for  a  street, 
which  from  its  length  is  called  La  Lungura-  This  street 
contains  some  fine  buildings,  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  the 
Palazzo  Corsmi,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Rome,  once  tlie 
residence  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
a  library,  and  delightful  gardeUi*  which  extend  up  the  slope 
of  the  Janiculus,  and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  \iew 
of  Rome :  and  lastly.  I^  Farne^ina,  a  house  and  gardens 
built  by  the  wealthy  bank«,T  Ghigi  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
with  some  fine  frescoes  by  Raphael.  On  the  slope  of  the 
Janiculus  is  the  Villa  I^nte,  tlie  cu5ino  of  whicli  was  painted 
by  Giulio  Romano.  The  chun*h  and  convent  of  S. 
Onofrio,  likewise  on  the  Janiculus,  above  La  Lungara,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  having  been  the  last  asylum  of  Tasso, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Another  Italian  poet,  Guidi, 
is  also  buried  at  S.  Ouofrio. 

Towards  the  southern  end  of  the  Lungara  the  hill  recedes 
farther  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  here  makes  a 
bend  to  the  east,  and  it  is  wiihin  this  bend  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  district  called  Transtevere  is  situated.  Some  of 
the  streets  run  up  the  Janiculus  to  the  gate  of  S.  Pan- 
crazio,  but  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  is  chiefly  unbuilt, 
though  it  i!«  enclosed  within  the  walls.  Tlie  villa  Spada  is 
in  this  part,  near  the  gate,  outside  of  which  is  the  villa Pam- 
fili,  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  with  shady 
walks,  waterworks,  and  clusters  of  luity  umbrella  pines. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  buddings  of  Trans teveru  is  the 
chun^h  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  which  contains  some 
fine  paintings,  and  in  the  cloisters  an  elegant  circular  temple 
by  j>raiuanie.  Above  S.  Pietro  ni  Montorio,  in  a  com- 
manding bit  nation,  is  the  fountain  of  L'Acqua  Paola,  the 
largest  in  Rome,  which  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  triple 
triumphal  arch  with  streams  of  \^ater  rushing  through:  it 
was  constructed  by  Paul  V.  with  tlie  marble  taken  from  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  Lower  down,  at  the  foot  of  the  lull,  is 
the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  iu  Transtevere,  a 
vast  and  handsome  structure,  with  granite  and  porphyry 
columns,  rich  marbles,  some  good  paintings,  and  an  old 
mosaic  of  the  twelfth  century.  Near  to  it  is  the  fine  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  S.  Calisto,  in  the  library  ot  which  is 
a  splendid  l^atin  Bible  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagne,  but  from  tlie  illu- 
minations it  appears  more  probable  that  it  was  written 
for  his  grandson  Charles  the  Bald.  A  long  street  leads 
from  S.  Calisto  to  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco a  Ripa,  once  inhabited  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
church  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  rich 
marbles,  and  has  a  chapel  with  vaults  belonging  to  the 
the  Pallavicini  family.  Not  far  from  S.  i*>ancesco  is  the 
large  building  of  S.  Michele  a  Ripa,  near  the  Tiber, 
facing  the  Aventine  hill,  which  rises  on  the  opposite  bank. 
S.  Michele  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  conducted 
charitable  establishments  of  Rome,  and  is  inhabited  by  above 
seven  hundred  persons.  It  consists  of  a  work-house  or 
liousc  of  industry  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  of  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts  for  thoae  boys  who  have  a  taste  for  them,  of 
an  aA\lum  for  the  old  and  infirm  of  both  sexes,  and  of  a 
house  of  corrert ion  for  juvenile  oft'enders.  Touriion,  Valt'ry, 
and  other  recent  writers  agree  in  praising  the  arrange- 
ment, and  I'CL^uIation  of  this  imi>ortant  establishment. 
Along  one  fide  of  this  vast  building  is  the  handsome 
(|uay  and  landing-place  of  Ripa  Grande,  wh(>re  the  vessels 
which  ascend  the  Tiber  from  the  sea  land  their  goods, 
and  annexed  to  which  are  warehouses.  Below  it  is  the 
Porta  Portes<;.  or  gate  leading  to  Fiumicino,  which  is  the 
southern  extremity  of  Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

There  are  above  three  hundred  churches  in  Rome,  moht 
of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  either  for  their  architecture  or 
for  their  paintings  and  other  ornaments.  We  have  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  and  we  refer  to  Vasi, 
Fea,  and  the  other  guide-books  for  further  information.  The 
ehu riches  constitute  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  mo- 
dern Rome. 


The  palaces  of  the  nobility  form  another  cIms  of  interest 
ing  objects.    It  has  been  said  tuceringly,  that  every  Iwuie 
atllome  that  has  a  *  porte  coch^re.'  or  carriage-gate,  la  calltd 
a  palace :  this  may  seem  very  witty,  but  it  is  nevertbelcis 
true  that  Rome  contains  many  real  palaces,  buildings  uf 
princely  magnitude  and  imposing  style,  conUining  vast 
courts  and  long  ranges  of  spacious  apartmenta.  aiia  it  caa 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  these  thin  any  other  capital  la 
the  world.    I  n  point  however  of  interior  comfort,  ncatneaat  or 
splendour,  most  of  them  arc  sadly  deficient.    The  woUb  avs 
of  Travertiuo  or  Tiburtino  stone,  the  pillars  and  staircases 
are  frecjuently  of  marble  and  other  costly  materials ;  but  tht 
furniture  is  old,  clumsy,  and  scanty  ;  the  floor  of  tlie  apart- 
ment is  often  of  uiivarni»hed  brick,  and  the  curtain*  and 
tapestry  are  din^y,  and  a  general  want  of  cleanlme^  u  fre- 
quently obser\'able.    Tlie  men-sen'ants  are  often  numerous 
in  the  liall,  but  they  are  dirty,  lazy,  and  ill-paid.     Pa»»iDg 
through  the  long  suites  of  vast  and  lofty  apartments,  )uu  let 
here  and  there  marble  tables,  fine  paintings,  and  h^AXj 
gilt  chairs,  but  nothing  resembling  the  Parisian  salou  or 
boudoir,  or  the  English  drawing-room.    The  gruund  tt^jur 
is  cither  let  as  shops  or  used  for  coach-housea,  stable,  kit- 
chens or  other  menial  olBces,  and  the  windows  are  gus:d«d 
with  a  strong  iron  grating,  without  glass  behind  it,  •hub 
gives  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building  the  ap|iearan<  e  of 
a  prison.     Several  of  the  Roman  palaces  arc  paril}  let  la 
lodgers,  and  the  owners  occupy  only  one  flour  or  ntr:  -4  s 
floor  ;  the  building  being  too  large  for  any  single  uuil)  l«i 
live  in,  except  such  as  a  baronial  family  of  the  feudal  timei 
with  its  numerous  dependants.    The  liigher  and  aealiluer 
Roman  nobles  however,  the  Borghese,  Colonna,  i>«ri^  Rus- 
pigliosi,  and  others,  still  retain  something  of  that  feudal 
state,  although  tliey  have  lost  their  feudal  jurisdiction. 

The  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility  are  more  pleasant  thsn 
their  palaces.  *The  modern  villas,  those  splendid  residence! 
of  the  modern  Roinan.'^,  are  like  a  connecting  link  betvici 
them  and  their  proud  predecessors  of  the  classical  timet 
The  modern  Roman  {)al:icu  difiers  greatly  from  the  intwat 
Roman  house,  but  the  villti  resembles  much  what  we  read 
of  the  country-hou-^e.^  of  iho  wealthy  Romans  of  old.  Tbcn 
is  in  both  the  auii:e  taste  of  magnificent  retirement.  Tbt 
mansion>  of  thcae  villas  have  generally  their  front  tuwinb 
Rome,  whose  splendid  horizon  harmonises  with  the  pomp  of 
their  architecture,  and  with  the  di»play  of  rich  marble,  statues 
pillars,  and  vases  and  fountains  wiih  which  they  are  deio- 
rated.  The  gardens  are  mostly  regularly  laid  out,  thou^ 
not  monotonous  ;  they  are  not  made,  like  the  £iigli»h  parU 
for  the  efiect  of  scenery  within,  but  to  alTord  quiet  aalb 
from  which  to  enjoy  the  splendid  S(.'enery  without.  Even  m 
its  solitary  and  often-neglected  state,  the  Roman  villa  retaiai 
its  anticnt  classical  character,  and  its  melancholy  a ppearanot 
seems  to  add  to  its  grandeur.'  (Valcr}',  J'ot/age$  en  Jtalie, 
XV.  1.)  Several  of  the  villas  are  within  the  walls  of  Ri>iDe, 
such  as  Med;ci,  Piombino,  Mattei,  Corsini,  and  otliers  wbKh 
have  been  mentioned  ;  others  are  outside  of  the  walls,  sueb 
as  the  Villa  Pamtili,  on  the  Janiculus;  Villa  Pat  rixi.  outside  of 
Porta  Pia ;  and  the  V  ilia  Madama,  upon  Monte  Mino,  lo 
called  from  Margaret  ofAustria,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charla 
v.,  who  was  married  to  Ottavio  Farne^c,  duke  of  Parma.  Tbe 
hou<e  was  designed  by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giuho  Ro- 
mano, who  painted  the  loggia  as  a  hall.  The  Vdla  .\lbani.ir 
though  shamefully  plundered  by  tlie  French  republicans  is 
17US,  on  the  plea  that  its  then  ))osse&sor  was,  naturallj 
enough,  their  political  enemy,  has  still  retained  or  rerovenJ 
so  much  of  its  inexhaustible  treasures  as  to  be  reckoned  tbc 
third  museum  of  antiquities  in  Rome,  and  next  to  the  Vs- 
tican  and  the  Capitol.  In  the  time  of  its  full  splendour  it 
was  Winckelmairs  great  8tud\-,  which  he  illusUated  in  hN 
*  Storia  dell*  Arte*  and  his  '  Monumenti  Inediii.'  Tliegresl 
boa&t  of  the  Albani  museum  is  that  its  collection  i*  ill 
choice,  while  most  other  collections  contain  a  great  deal  tbst 
is  bad.  Canlinal  Alessandro  Albani,  who  created  this  iiobk 
vdla  and  its  still  nobler  museum  touards  the  middle  oi  the 
last  century,  made  it  the  business  of  his  hfe ;  he  was  a  msa 
of  taste  and  an  enthusiast  for  antiquity  and  the  fine  srtK 
Among  the  finest  sculptures  are,  therilievoof  Aiitiiiuus  tbe 
Thetis  found  in  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Lanuviuir, 
the  Minerva,  the  Jupiter,  the  Apollo  Sauroctonoa,  DiLigvoei 
in  his  tub,  the  two  Caryaiides  representing  GrMiai 
basket-bearers,  the  bassi-riltevi  of  the  triumph  of  M-  Aure- 
lius,  and  others. 

The  Villa  Borghese,  on  the  Pincian  Mount,  outside  of 
the  walls,  it  well  known  for  iu  gardens,  which  are  laid  oat 
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lUh  style,  its  laurel  and  myrtle  groves,  its  fine 
iter,  its  temple,  and  hippodrome.  The  fine  mti- 
tient  sculptures  was  sold  or  giTen  up  for  a  con- 
»y  the  late  prince  to  Napoleon,  his  brother-in-law ; 
)eeD  partly  replaced  by  new  acquisitions.  Of  all 
)us  quantity  of  works  of  art  carried  away  by  the 
m  E^me,  only  a  small  part  has  been  restored ; 
purloined  by  private  individuals  and  sold,  much 
rably  damag^  in  the  removal.  The  Borghese 
has  remained  in  the  Louvre,  being  a  purchase; 
ndid  collection  of  coins  and  gems,  taken  from 
entirely  exempted  from  the  claim  of  restitution 
ty  of  Paris. 

terous  handsome  fountams  form  another  peculiar 
)f  modern  Rome  as  works  of  art,  independent  of 
y.  Rome  is  better  supplied  with  good  water 
x>ntinental  towns,  and  was  much  more  abundantly 
antient  times.  Of  the  antient  aqueducts,  three 
tue  to  carry  water  into  the  town,  having  been 
f  the  popes.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Acqua  Ver- 
est  in  quality,  which  comes  from  near  the  antient 
urteen  miles  north  of  Rome:  it  supplies  a  great 
)  lower  town,  and  feeds  thirteen  public  fountains, 
lose  of  Trevi,  of  La  Barc^ccia  in  Pialza  di  Spagna, 
Navona,  and  Famese,  are  the  principal.  The 
the  Acqua  Felice,  the  antient  Aqua  Marcia  and 
•stored  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  da  Montalto) : 
om  the  east,  and  supplies  the  upper  or  eastern 
J  town,  and  feeds  twenty-seven  public  fountains, 
lat  of  Moses,  near  Porta  Pia,  that  of  Triton  in 
.  Barbcrini,  and  that  of  Monte  Cavallo,  are  the 
The  third  aqueduct,  called  Acqua  Paola,  the 
sietina,  enters  Rome  by  Mount  Janiculus,  and 
th  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican,  feeding  the  Fon- 
la,  and  the  splendid  fountains  before  St.  Peter's: 
Ponte  Sisto  by  conduits,  it  supplies  the  adjoining 
nd  the  neighbouring  district  of  Strada  Giulia. 
^serves  that  the  supply  of  water  thus  carried  into 
Quch  greater  than  that  carried  by  the  Canal  de 
[o  Paris  for  the  supply  of  a  population  six  times 
that  of  Rome. 

isks  which  adorn  most  of  the  squares  of  Rome 
tr  peculiar  feature  of  this  city.  An  account  of 
:en  under  Obelisk. 

)eXA  of  Rome  are  generally  narrow,  like  those  of 
ities,  but  many  of  them  are  straight  and  regular, 
reat  number  of  open  spaces,  such  as  squares, 
dens,  large  courts,  &c.,  render  the  town  gene- 
The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  maoe  of 
lall  cubes  of  basaltic  stone,  not  very  agreeable  to 
I,  especially  as  there  are  no  footpaths  except 
Corso.  The  streets  are  lighted  at  night  with  oil 
ome  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  many  con- 
wns,  in  being  provided  with  a  regular  system  of 
tly  antient  and  partly  modern.  [Cloacjb.] 
sr  town  is  subject  to  occasional  inundations  from 
which  sometimes  rises,  in  seasons  of  extraor- 
ns,  from  25  to  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level, 
onsiderable  part  of  the  town  is  hardly  20  feet 
level.  In  1530  the  river  rose  above  40  feet,  and 
iction  which  it  caused  is  described  by  Baldi,  in 
La  Nautica.* 

Date  of  the  city  of  Rome  has  been  of  late  years 

i  of  much  discussion.    In  the  time  of  the  republic 

considered  healthy   when   compared   witn   the 

ig  country.     Parts  of  Latium  were  unhealthy  in 

me,  and  probably  long  before  him ;  and  the  un- 

I  was  greatly  increased  by  the  depopulation  of 

ry,   the  consequence   first  of  the  wars  between 

its  immediate  neighbours,  and  afterwards  of  the 

in  the  last  century  of  the   republic      Tillage 

was  abandoned,  and  the  country  became  divided 

few  large   proprietors,   who  turned  fields   into 

3unds.      *  Propter   avaritiam   ex  segetibus   fecit 

s  Varro,  speaking  of  one  of  these  proprietors; 

observes  that    *Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam.' 

proved  that  tillage  cultivation  and  a  dense  popu- 

;k  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  malaria.    The 

jlation  of  antient  Rome  and  the  elevated  position 

city,  with  the  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water, 

(lience  of  sewers,  and  other  circumstances  contri- 

laintain  a  tolerable  state  of  salubrity  within  the 


Cioero  remarks  the  good  choice  of  those  who  built  Rome 
in  the  most  favourable  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  generally 
unhealthy  region.  (De  RepubL,  ii.  6.)  Horace  however 
{EpisL  i.  7)  complains  of  the  fevers  which  prevailed  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  improvements  made  by  Augustus, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  town  after  the  great  fire  in 
Nero's  time,  seem  to  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  salu- 
briousness  of  the  city,  and  Frontinas  (i.  18)  observes  that 
the  increased  supply  of  water  by  means  of  additional  aque- 
ducts had  contributed  to  render  the  atmosphere  purer  tnan 
it  was  in  the  old  times.  After  the  foil  of  the  Empire,  ac* 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  barbarians,  we  read  of  the 
complete  desolation  of  the  Campagna  during  the  dark  ages, 
and  of  the  abandonment  of  Porto,  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  other 
neighbouring  towns  in  consequence  of  the  malaria.  At  tho 
same  time  a  gradual  removal  was  taking  place  within  the 
walls;  the  population,  which  was  much  aiminished,  was 
leaving  the  southern  part  of  the  city  Ibr  the  northern,  the 
hills  for  the  plain  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

As  the  southern  hills,  the  Cselian,  Aventine,  Palatine,  and 
Esquiline,  became  abandoned,  they  became  also  unhealthy, 
for  populousness  and  salubrity  go  together  in  the  whole 
Maremma  region.  In  tho  eleventh  century  Petrus  Dami- 
anus  (Eptstf  xix., '  Ad  Nicolaum  II.,  Pontificem'),  draws  a 
fearfiil  picture  of  the  epidemic  fevers  to  which  Rome  wag 
subject.  But  still  the  un healthiness  of  the  old  city  was, 
and  is,  much  less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  country 
withoQt  the  walls,  and  especially  of  the  lowlands  towards 
the  sea-coast.  There  are  families  and  whole  religious 
communities  that  live  all  the  year  round  on  the  deso- 
late hills  of  old  Rome  without  any  remarkable  inconve- 
nience, though  no  one  would  venture  to  spend  the  summer 
months,  at  least  fh)m  choice,  outside  of  the  walls  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  sea.  The  miasmata  which  produce 
the  malaria,  emanate  from  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  Campagna 
acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun  ;  they  seem  to  be 
of  a  dense  heavy  nature,  seldom  risifig  very  high  above  the 
ground,  unless  wafted  by  the  winds.  Walls  appear  to  stop 
their  advance,  fire  dispels  them,  house  fbuncuttions  and 
pavements  prevent  their  emanation.  For  an  investigation  of 
this  curious  subject  see  Brocchi, '  State  fisico  del  Suolo  di 
Roma ;'  Tonrnon,  *  Etudes  Statistiques  sur  Rome,'  and  an 
article  on  Tournon*s  book,  in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' xxi.,  January,  1833,  and  the  article  Campagna  di 
Roma  in  this  work. 

It  seems  now  proved  that  whenever  the  population  has 
decreased  within  Rome,  firom  political  and  otner  causes,  the 
air  has  become  less  wholesome,  and  that  the  thinly  inha- 
bited districts  are,  independently  of  their  situation,  unwhole- 
some in  summer,  when  compared  with  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  town.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  Corso 
and  the  lower  town  in  general,  and  even  the  low  filthy 
quarter  of  the  Jews,  are  aalubrious,  whilst  the  eastern  part 
of  the  fine  street  of  Porta  Pia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  that  of  the  Lateran  are  considered 
unhealthy  in  summer,  although  they  are  on  comparatively 
high  ground.  The  parts  of  the  Quirmal  and  the  Pincian 
which  are  built  upon  are  the  most  desirable  situations  in 
modem  Rome  ibr  fresh  air  and  health.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  thinly-built  district  of  La  Lungara  and  the 
Vatican  are  considered  unhealthy  in  summer,  whilst  the 
densely  peopled  part  of  Transtevere  is  less  complained  of. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers,  but  not  upon  suA- 
oieot  grounds,  that  the  malaria  is  encroaching  upon  the 
nhabited  part  of  Rome,  so  as  to  threaten  in  course  of  time 
the  depopulation  of  the  whole  city.  Chdteauvieux,  who,  we 
beheve,  was  the  first  to  start  this  theory,  mistook  the  effect 
fbr  the  cause.  He  visited  Rome  at  two  different  periods ; 
first  in  1791,  when  *  the  city  contained  166,000  inhabitants, 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  sumptuous  equipages  and 
liveries,  and  the  splendid  palaces  were  open  to  tne  gaze  of 
strangers^vervthing  in  short  had  an  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  splendour.'  But  a  few  years  afterwards  came  the 
French  invasion  of  1798,  with  its  wholesale  spoilation8» 
forced  contributions,  and  oppression  of  every  sort,  which  no 
one  has  more  honestly  conaemned  and  deplored  than  Count 
Tournon,  after  which  the  Papal  State  was  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  the  poorer  half,  of  its  territory.  After  a  few 
years  more  of  a  precarious  existence,  the  Papal  Government 
was  again  upset  by  Napoleon  in  1809.  and  *he  cardinal 
prelates,  the  foreign  ministers,  and  a  nuaiber  of  noblemen 
and  other  persons  were  driven  away  from  Rome ;  numerous 
families  were  deprived  of  their  aceostomed  means  of  support, 
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and  the  whole  social  sTstem  was  violently  overturned.  The 
population  then  dwindled  apace,  and  in  1810  it  was  123,000, 
of*which  no  less  than  30,000  were  on  the  poor-lists  made  out 
hy  the  rectors  of  the  respective  parishes.  (Toumon,  vol. 
ii,  p.  136.)  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Ch&- 
toauvieux  visited  Rome  a  second  time  in  1813.  *  1  entered 
the  city  by  the  same  road  as  before  (by  the  Corso),  but  in- 
stead of  equipages,  I  saw  it  filled  with  droves  of  cattle,  goats, 
and  half  wild  horse?,  driven  along  by  a  number  of  Tartar- 
looking  herdsmen  armed  with  long  spears  and  covered  with 
dark  capotes.  The  population  is  now  reduced  to  J  00,000,  and 
of  this  number  one-tenth  part  are  vine-dressers,  herdsmen,  or 
gardeners.  The  city  presents  everywhere  the  appearance 
of  ruin.  As  there  are  more  houses  than  inhabitants  (he 
means  families),  the  houses  are  not  repaired ;  when  thev 
get  out  of  order,  the  occupiers  remove  to  others.  A 
multitude  of  convents  have  assumed  the  appearance  of 
ruins ;  a  number  of  palaces,  no  longer  inhabited,  are  left 
without  even  a  porter  to  take  caru  of  them.*  {Lettret  icrites 
(Tltalie,)  And  yet,  though  he  had  the  recent  history  of 
the  country  before  his  eyes,  CliAteauvieux  attributed  this  de- 
population and  decay  to  the  advance  of  the  malaria.  The 
fact  is.  that  wherever  the  population  gets  thin  and  misera- 
ble, the  malaria  will  gain  ground ;  it  will  take  possession 
of  houses  and  gardens  from  which  the  warmth  of  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  the  cheering  breath  of  human  life,  and  the 
cares  of  domestic  industry  have  disappeared.  (See  on  this 
subject  an  article  *0n  modern  Books  of  Travels  in  Italy,'  in 
No.  VIII.  of  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.')  The 
population  of  Rome  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  peace 
of  1814;  by  the  census  of  Easter,  1838,  it  amounted  to 
148,903  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  4500  Jews.  (Serristori, 
Siatistica  <f  Italia.)  An  account  of  its  distribution,  social 
occupations,  habits,  and  other  moral  features  comes  under 
another  head  of  this  article. 

The  temperature  of  Rome  is  generally  mild  and  genial ; 
frosts  ooeur  in  January ;  but  the  thermometer  seldom  de- 
scends lower  than  '^6^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  midday  sun 
generally  produces  a  thaw.  The  tramontana,  or  north  wind, 
sometimes  however  blows  cold  and  piercing  for  days  together. 
Snow  falls  at  times,  but  it  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  for 
more  than  a  day.  Orange-trees  thrive  in  the  open  air,  but 
lemon -trees  require  covering  during  the  winter  months. 
Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy  in  November  and  December, 
but  fogs  are  rare.  In  the  summer  months  the  heat  is  at 
times  oppressive,  especially  when  the  scirocco,or  south  wind, 
blows.  The  hour  which  follows  sunset  is  considered  tlie 
most  unwholesome  in  summer,  and  people  avoid  exposure 
to  the  open  air. 

Hie  sky  of  Rome  has  been  admired  by  most  travellers  for 
ita  soft  transparent  light,  its  ultramarine  blue  tinge,  and  the 
splendid  colours  of  the  sunset,  which  Claude  has  so  well  ren- 
dered. The  general  scenery  of  the  country,  the  purple  hue 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  long  waving  lines  of  the  plain  of 
theCampagna,  are  noticed  unaerALBA  Long  a.  Within  the 
walls  of  FU>me  there  are  many  fine  points  of  view.  From 
the  tower  of  the  Senatorial  Palace  on  the  Capitol,  there 
is  a  good  panorama  of  Rome,  embracing  both  the  old  and 
new  towns ;  from  the  terrace  of  La  Trinitk  de*  Monti  is  a 
fine  western  view  of  modern  Rome ;  there  is  another  view 
from  the  Janiculus,  in  an  opposite  or  eastern  direction ;  and 
lastly,  from  the  gallery  above  St.  Peter's  dome  is  a  splendid 
and  extensive  panorama,  embracing  the  whole  town,  the 
Campagna,  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
blue  sea. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  topography  of  Rome, 
the  large  map  of  Nolli,  the  atlas  which  accompanies  Bunsen*s 
*  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,*  or  the  small  map  by  the 
Society  for  the  Difi'usion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  map  in  Brocchi's  work  above  mentioned  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Tablb  of  somb  or  thb  mors  remarkable  modern 

Buildings  in  Rome. 
[The  dates  are  to  be  considered  only  as  approximations  to 
the  time  when  the  resncctive  structures  were  either  com- 
menced or  in  proirress.j 

Date.  BuildiuK.  Arehit«et. 

1375    SantaMariasopra  la  Minerva, 
the  only  Gothic  church  in 
Rome     .... 
1400    Santa  Maria  dell'  Anima 

Castel  S.  Angelo,  restored 
1432    Church  of  Spirito  Santo 


Data. 
1440 
1450 
1460 


1468 
1494 


1500 
1505 
1506 


1513 


1526 


1550 
1556 

1560 

1564 


1576 
1580 


1586 

1595 
1595 
1602 
1603 


1608 

1612 
1614 


1618 


RniMinf. 

8.  Stefano  Rotoudo  restored 

8.  Franoeico 

Palazzo  di  Venezia 

Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 

S.  Pietro  Rotonda  in  do. 

Hospital  8.  Spirito 

Cloister  SS.  Apostoli 

S.  Marco 

Cancelleria 

Cloister  Santa    Maria  della 

Pace 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  restored 
Palazzo  Sora       .         .         • 
St.  Peter*s  begun 
Palazzo  Giraud  .         .         • 
Palazzo  Chigi 
Palazzo  Palma    . 
Santa  Maria  di  Loretu 
Farne»ina  .         .         •         . 
Palazzo  Cafi'arelli 
Palazzo  Linotti  , 
Villa  Madama     . 
Palazzo  Sirozzi  . 
Palazzo  Massimi  begun 
Palazzo  Cicciaporci     .         . 
Palazzo  Cenci     . 
Palazzo  Lanti 

Madonna  dell*  Orto      .         ^ 
Palazzo  Serlupi  . 
Palazzo  Niccolini 
S.  Spirito,  fai;.>  *e 

Palazzo  Famese  • 


L.  B.  AlbertL 
GiuL  di  Mijaoi 
Baocio  PioiallL 

Bramantei 


Giul.  di  Mijanc 
Bramante. 

Bramante. 

Bramante. 
Bramante 
Bramante. 
Bald.  PeruzsL 
Ant  Saogmlk). 
.     Ant  Sangallo. 
Bald.  Peruisi. 
Raphael 
F^ald.  PeruEii. 
Giul.  Romano. 

Bald.  Peruzii. 

Giul.  Roniaoo. 

Giul.  Romana 

Giul.  RomaiM. 
/    Giul.  Romana 

Giac  della  Poi 
.     Ditto. 
.     Mascherino. 

(  Ant.  Sangalb. 
•  I  M.  A. 


Villa  Giulia  begun 

Palazzo  Ruspoli. 

II  Campidogho 

Palazzo  L4incellotti 

Palazzo  Nari 

Palazzo  Spada    . 

Palazzo  Negroni 

Palazzo  Matlei    . 

Santa  Caterina  de*  Funari  . 

Collegia  Romano 

Collegio  della  Sapienza 

Villa  Pia  . 

Villa  Negroni     . 

Capella    Sestina,    in     Santa 

Maria  Maggiore 
Palazzo  Altemps 
Palazzo  Giustintani 
Obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter*s 

erected  by       . 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
San  Michele  in  Sa^sia. 
SS.  Apostoli  rebuilt     . 
CoUegio  Matlei  . 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi 
Villa  Borgbese    . 
Palazzo  Sciarra  . 
Capella  Borghese  (Sta.  Maria 

Maggiore) 
Aqua  Paolina     . 
St.  Peter's  fa9ade  completed. 
Palazzo  Verospi  .  .         • 

Palazzo  Propag.  Fide  .  , 

Palazzo  Altieri   .         •         , 
Villa  Ludovisi    .         • 
San  Carlo  .... 
Collef;io  Nazarcno       .         • 
S.  A  ndrca  del  Noviziato 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola  • 


Buonarr 

{VaaarL 
Vignola. 
AmmanatL 
M.  A.  Buonam 

.     Pirro  Ligork). 
Vignola. 

.     Mazzont. 
AmmanatL 
Ammanati. 

.     Giac  della  Por 
B.  Ammanati. 
Giac.  della  Por 
P.  Ligorio. 
Dom.  Fontana. 


Dom.  Fontana. 
M.  Lunghi. 
Giov.  Fontana. 

Dom.  Fontana. 
Olivieri. 

Rainaldi. 


BerninL 
Ponsio. 

Ponzio. 

C.  Maderoo. 
Onorio  LungliL 
Dom.  Fontana. 
Ross&i. 
Bernini. 
Onor.  Longhi. 

Bernini. 


1640    Palazzo  Barberini 


C  Mademo. 
.  <  1k»rninL 

(  Borrominu 
•     Borromini. 


Palazzo  Mattei   . 

]6't2     Palazzo  Madama(diGoTemo)  Maruscelli. 

Palazzo  PamAli  .         .         .  G  Rainaldu 

Santa  Agneso  .         .  G.  Rainaldi. 

Curi.  lunoeenziana     .        .  {  J^i' F^U-. 


ROM 

BoildkBc. 

Santa  Maria,  Via  Lata 

Palano  Doria    • 

Colonnades  of   Piazxa    San 
Pietro  finished 

Pklazzo  Allien  . 

Palazzo  Odelscalchi     . 

3.  Giov.  de*  Fiorentini 

Capella  Corsini  • 

Palazzo  Corsini  • 

Pal.  Consulta  (now  barracks) 

Featro  Argentina 

Lateran  Church,  fa9ade 

Montana  Trevi    . 

Palazzo  Corsini  restored 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  facade 

iospital  S.  Spirito  enlarged . 

/ilia  Albani 

^l]azzo 'Petronj  • 

}onvent  S.  Agostino  . 

^ew  Sacristy  St.  Peter's  be- 
ffun        .... 

*       zo  Braschi . 

9  Pio  Clementine 

iivavations  of    the    Forum 
commenced     •         •         • 

Lrch  of    Constantino  exca- 
vated     .... 

emple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
excavated        > 

he  Pillar  of   Phocas    dis- 
covered .... 

asilica  San  Paolo  fuor  delle 
Mura  burnt,  restored  by  . 

few  Buildings  of  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo       .         • 

.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  fo^ade 

alazzo  Ceccopicro 

ost-office.  Piazza  Colonna  . 

[usee  Gregoriano,  Vatican, 

opened. 
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Axohtiwt. 
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^fCIPAL  Antient  Roman  Buildings 

ARB  Remains. 


OF  WHICH 


THERE 


were  extensive,  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Jjjuinnal,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Consulta  and  Rospigliosi.  Buffalini.  in  his  map  (1651). 
places  them  near  the  church  of  S.  Sttvestro,  on  the  Monte 
wallo.  '  Some  slight  traces  of  these  batht  still  exist  in  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected  probably  about  a.d. 
326,  and  were  repaired  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by 
Petronius  Perpenna  and  Magnus  Quadratianus.  In  1519 
SDme  of  the  ruins  were  still  in  existence,  but  they  disap- 
peared about  1527. 

P^ladio  restored  the  plan,  and  in  the  reigii  of  Clement 
XII.  an  excavation  was  made  on  their  site,  when  a  mag- 
nificent portico,  with  an  ornamented  ceiling,  and  walls 
painted  with  historical  subjects,  were  discovered. 

Baths  qf  Diocletian,  situated  on  the  Viminal,  and 
erected  by  Diocletian  about  a.d.  302.  They  were  of  vast 
dimensions.  The  extensive  and  capacious  ruins  were  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  monastery,  and  M.  Angelo  transformed 
the  antient  tepidarium,  the  caldarium,  and  a  part  of  the 
frigidarium  into  a  church  with  its  dependencies.  The 
church  Is  called  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The  rest  of 
the  ruins  consist  of  large  brick  masses  with  arches  of 
enormous  span ;  some  of  these  masses  still  support  parts  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling.  On  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  M. 
Angelo  constructed  a  spacious  and  eleg^ant  cloister. 

Baths  qf  Agrippa,  were  enclosed  within  the  space  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  square  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  the 
street  of  the  theatre  called  Valle,  the  street  of  the  Stim- 
mate,  and  that  of  GesH.  They  occupied  a  space  about  500 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  700  from  north  to  south.  Ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius,  they  were  constructed  a.u.c.  729. 
The  temple  called  the  Pantheon  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  part  of  these  baths. 

Baths  qf  Nero,  situated  on  the  ground  which  stretches 
from  east  to  west  between  the  square  of  the  Pantheon  and 
the  square  called  Madama,  and  from  north  to  south 
between  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio  and  the  street  of 
the  Coppelle.  Eusebius  fixes  the  date  of  their  constro<^ 
tion,  A.IX  65.  They  appear  therefore  to  have  been  com- 
menced in  the  year  of  the  great  fire  of  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  during  the  consulate  of  Quintus  or  Caius 
Leranius  Bassus  and  Marcus  LiciniusCrassus  Frugi.  One 
hemicycle  alone  of  these  baths  exists  in  the  inn  of  the  Piazza 
Rondanioi. 

Baths  qf  Alexander.  An  anonymous  author  Quoted  by 
Mabillon  states  that  these  baths  stood  between  tne  Piazza 
Navona,  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio,  and  the  Pantheon.  They 
were  therefore  contiguous  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  The  hatfais 
of  Alexander  were  built,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  year 
229,  and,  according  to  Cassiodorus,  in  227.  They  appear 
to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  baths  of  Nero,  as  those  of 
Nero  probably  were  an  extension  of  those  of  Agrippa. 

BcUhs  qf  Caracalla,  Commenced  about  a.d.  212,  and 
continued  by  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus.  They  are 
situated  on  a  prolongation  of  the  A  ventine,  not  far  firom  the 
gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive rains  in  Rome ;  but.being  stripped  of  their  marbles, 
columns,  stuccoes,  and  paintings,  they  consist  only  of  vast 
and  lofty  walls,  corbels,  and  niches  of  brick  and  tile,  and  for 
the  ordinary  spectator  possess  in  this  dilapidated  state  little 
interest  [Baths.]  At  the  extremity  of  the  great  platform 
the  constructions  are  still  tolerabl][  perfect,  as  well  as  part  of 
the  castellum  in  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  ruins  stand 
in  three  separate  vineyards. 

Temples. 

Temple  of  Romulus.  Erected  by  Maxentius  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  son  Romulus.  These  ruins,  which  are  vulgariy 
called  the  stables  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  are  situatM  in 
a  large  quadrilateral  enclosure  forming  part  of  the  villa  of 
Maxentius  on  the  Appian  way,  and  about  one  milonfrom 
the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  From  two  medals  of  Romulus 
we  see  this  building  as  it  appeared  at  two  separate  periods : 
one  m^al  represents  the  building  with  a  dome,  and  with- 


Bafhs. 

of  Titus,  hastily  constructed  near  the  Flavian 
eatre,  about  a.d.  80,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of 
n  house  of  Nero.  The  ruins  stand  now  in  a  vine- 
ed  in  Nolli*s  map  Sinibaldi,  on  a  spot  circum- 
)r  the  modem  street  of  the  Polveriera  and  the  street 
losseum  ;  they  occupied  a  space  of  about  400  feet 

The  baths  of  Tilus  were  however  absorbed  in 
Trajan. 

}f  Trajan,  partly  on  the  same  site,  and  adjoining 
Titus,  were  commenced  by  Domitian  and  finished 
I :  they  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Titus, 

led  towards  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinooli, 
7  almost  touched.  They  appear,  from  an  inscrip- 
vc  been  embellished  by  Julius  Felix  Campanianus, 
f  Rome.    These  are  the  baths  of  which  Vasari 

the  circumstance,  in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da 
excavations  being  made  near  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
of  the  pictures  and  stuccoes,  which  so  much 
»th  Giovanni  and  Raphael  that  they  imitated  them 
t>esques  of  the  Vatican.  Palladio  made  a  plan  of 
IS.  The  plan  of  the  baths  of  Trajan  resembles 
1  those  of  Diocletian :  it  occupies  an  area  of  about 
t>v  800. 
the  great  hemicycles  near  the  northern  angle  still 

On  the  shorter  sides,  near  the  eastern  and 
angles,  are  the  remains  of  two  hemicycles  with 
statues.  The  long  side  opposite  the  Colosseum 
Q  the  centre  the  remains  of  a  great  semicircular 

re  few,  and  those  few  are  unintellieible,  remains 

iternal    part    of   the    building.      Part    of   the  I  out  a'portico; 'the  othec  with  the  addition  of  a  portico.    It 


use  of  Nero  remains  under  the  baths  of  Trajan. 

es  and  chambers  of  this  house  there  are  still 

.  arabesque  decorations,  the  colours  of  which  in 

I  «re  still  very  vivid. 

^  Cottstantine,  were,  according  to  Victor,  in  the 


may  have  served  both  for  a  temple  and  a  tomb.  The  lower 
part  or  basement  is  purely  sepulchral,  with  niches  for  the 
sepulchral  urns.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  supported  by  a 
huge  centra]  pier. 

Temple  qf  Bacchus.    At  what  time  first  constructed  is 


HiyOrinthat  of  the  QuirinaL  The  reipain^,  which    uncertain.    The  tetrastyle  portico  of  fc  ir  Corinthian  whitci 
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marble  columns  ia  an  addition,  taken  from  numc  other 
tjdiflco,  probably  about  the  lime  of  the  Antonincji.  These 
columns  have  been  walled  up,  anl  form  part  of  the  modern 
church  to  which  the  cella  has  been  adapted.  In  the  reign 
of  Urban  Vlll.  a  circular  altar  with  a  Greek  inscription 
was  found  in  the  subterranean  part  of  thiit  edifice,  to  the 
left  on  enteriitg.  T\w  internal  part  of  the  cell  is  adorned 
with  a  Hiucco  frieze  represcntm^  militar>-  trophies;  the 
vaulting  is  adorne<l  with  sunk  o<?tagunal  panneU;  slight 
traces  of  a  has  n- lief  remain  m  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  | 
These  ornaments  are  m  a  gotxl  st\le. 

Tern f  tie,  calletl  that  of  the  DivU9  Rediculus,    Built  in  com- 
menioration  of  llannibars  retreat  from  R(ime,  and  situated 
in  the  same  valley  as  the  Nymphauum  of  Egeria,  alwut  a 
mile  from  Rome,  and  close  to  the  little  brook  called  Al- 
moiie.     At  what  time  it  was  constructed  is  unknown,  and 
the  name  of  the  temple  of  Redicolo  is  probably  founded  in 
error,  as  the  temple  of  this  name  ptooil   two  miles  from 
Rome  on  the  Via  Appia.  and  lo  the  left  on  leaving  the  city. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  construction    of  brick,  elegantly 
designwl,  and  exeruteil  with  great  skill.     The  walls  of  the 
cellu  externally  are  of  yellow  brick,  the  basement  and  pilas- 
ters of  red,  and  the  moul«le<l  parts  are  carved,  and  the  cor- 
nice is  enriched  with  modillions.    On  the  southern  side  the 
pilasters  are  changed  for  ociagonal  columns  set  in  a  sort  of 
niche.     It  appears  that  on  this  side  there  was  a  road,  which 
was  the  caubo  of  a  greater  richness  and  of  variation  in  the 
de&itsn.    The  portico  had  originally  four  peperino  columns, 
of  which  however  only  part  of  one  on  the  ground  near  the 
temple  remains.    The  interior  was  adorned  with  stuccoed 
ornaments. 

Tejmilenf  F/'J»/a.— One  of  the  temples  to  Vesta,  situated 
in  the  Forum  Boarium  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Nibby 
thinks  that  it  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
It  is  of  a  pure  Greek  style,  and  may  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  who  probably  commemorated  it  by  striking  a 
coin,  on  the  reverse  of  which  this  temple  is  represented. 
Twenty  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  nineteen  remain,  sur- 
rounded the  circular  cella,  which  was  formed  of  masonry  in 
the  Greek  taste.  These  columns  arc  of  Parian  marble,  and 
tinted ;  they  are  raised  on  a  series  of  steps,  most  of  v »  "h 
have  bei'n  destroyed  or  removed.  The  antient  entablu  are 
and  roof  are  wanting,  and  the  latter  is  supplied  by  an  ugly 
tile  covering. 

Temple  tif  Ceres  and  Pro8er}nne. ^'R^hwWX  by  Tiberius, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cos- 
me<liit.  called  also  the  Bo<'ca  della  Vcrith,  is  situated  almost 
oppobite  the  circular  temple  of  Vesta.  A  jmrt  of  the  cell 
constructed  wiih  largo  masses  of  travertine,  and  eiicht  co- 
lumns of  the  peristyle,  remain  partly  walled  up  in  the  cnurch. 
The  dute<l  while  marble  columns  are  in  a  good  style,  and  of 
the  Composite  order. 

Temple  nf  Furtuna  ^iriVit.— Originally  built  by  Scrvius 
Tullius  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  burnt  and  re- 
built in  the  time  of  the  republic.  It  is  of  an  oblonc  figure, 
coiistructe<l  of  travertine  stone  and  tufa,  and  stuccoed  with  a 
fine  and  hard  marble  stucco.  The  hexastyle  portico  of  the 
Ionic  order  has  been  walled  up  between  the  column^,  and 
an  enuui^ed  intercolumniation  is  continued  on  the  walls  of 
the  cella.  The  temple  is  placed  on  a  high  moulded  base- 
ment, and  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns 
sup|K>rt  an  entablature,  the  cornice  is  bold,  and  the  frieze  is 
decorated  with  festoons  supported  by  infantine  figures,  and 
intermixed  with  skulls  of  oxen  and  candelabra.  These  are 
however  ill  preserved.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
heavy  ;  still  the  basement  is  a  grand  feature. 

7Vw/>/e /j/* /•or/Mw,  according  to  Nibby,but,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Bunsen,  the  temple  of  the  Vi'tpmiani^  is  situated  in 
the  Forum  Roinanum,  on  the  Cli\us  Capitolinus.  On  the 
entablature  is  the  following  ins<>riplion  : — 

SK.NATVS    PtiPVLVSQVK    UOMANVS 
INCKNDIO   CONSVMl»TVM    RKSTITVIT. 

The  edifice  now  consists  of  a  rude  lunic  hexastyle  portico 
of  eranite  columns,  two  of  which  are  returned  on  the  flank, 
and  so  badly  restored  from  the  rums  of  the  former  temple, 
that  in  one  instance  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  base  is  placed 
undur  a  capiiul.  The  ba^es,  capitals,  and  tlie  entablatnre 
are  of  white  marble.  The  internal  part  of  the  frieze  is 
oriiumentecl.  but  \\\\^  appears  to  have  been  >ome  of  the  old 
masonry  used  in  the  robuildiiiLr-  The  |M>rti(*o  and  temple 
Were  placed  on  a  high  basenieiit  of  travertine,  which  was 
covered  with  a  vuneer  of  marble,  and  in  front  theru  was  a 
flight  of  btei^s 


Temjtle  of  Jupiter  Trmatti,  according  to  Nibby ;  Boima 

calls  it  the  Temple  of  Saturn,    It  is  situated  on'tbc  Cliw 

Capitolinus.     It  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  is  suppoKd  lo 

have  been  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  CanwalU.    On  • 

fragment  of  an  inscription  on  the  entablature  over  the  thiw 

columns  of  the  angle,  is  read  ....  BiTiTVsm.   TbeportMs 

was  hexastyle,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  mod  of  vbilo  Luna 

marble.     The  columns  are  deeply  fluted.     In  order  to  fw 

space,  the  steps  are  conbtruded  between  tbeooluiDnfl  in  tbi 

basement  which  suppoi  is  them.    The  basement  wna  lined 

with  marble,  and  divided  at  intenrals  by  small  pilaslen. 

U|Hjn  the  frieze  arecar/ed  instruments  of  sacrittee,  and  tW 

decorations  which  remain  indicate  that  the  building  was 

highly  ornamenttNl.     Between  this  temple  and  that  calM 

the  Temple  of  Concord,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  sdieula,  in 

which  was  (lis(*overcd  a  votive  altar  sacred  to  Faoatina  Ihi 

Younger.    To  the  left  of  this  temple  are  some  chamben,  ii 

front  of  which  was  a  portico  of  cipolhno  marble  columii^ 

of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  capitals  are  hovever  adoraei 

with  victories  and  tropliies.     From  an  inscription  on  thi 

entablature  of  the  portico,  the^e  chambers  appear  to  hnv 

contained  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Cont^ntes,   replaced  bf 

Vettius  Agorius,  pra*fect  of  Rome,  a.d.  368.     Niobjr  cunn 

ders  this  building  to  have  been  originally  constructed  hf 

Hadrian.     It  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  r^ 

stored  by  Septimius  Severus.     Bunsen  calls  it  *  Portmi 

Clivi  et  Schola  Xantha.'     (See  tlie  Flan  of  the  Fa/rum,  bf 

Bunsen.) 

Temple  o/  Concord.   The  site  only  of  this  temple  remain 
'  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.     Of  this  famous  build- 
I  ing  there  remain  only  the  ruins  of  the  cella,  which  wu  ori- 
I  ginally  covered  wiih  giallo  antico  and  pavonazzciio.    Thr 
I  pavement  was  formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  matensl,  sal 
numerous   fragments    discovered   in   the  late  excavatioM 
prove  that  it  was  profusely  enriched  with  ornamental  earr- 
ings and  statues,  and   that  it  was  also  destroyed  by  Arc 
Owing  to  the  narrow  site  on  wlHch  it  was  placed,  the  cdk 
wa.H  wider  than  the  portico. 

Tempi**  (tf  Antoninus  Pius  is  in  the  Forum  of  Antooioa^ 
now  the  Piazza  della  Pietra,  and  at  a  short  distance  froa 
the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Elrren  larn 
Corinthian  columns,  which  are  much  injured,  remain  oa  lEi 
nortn  side,  and  support  a  white  marble  architrave;  the  lol 
of  the  entablatnre,  being  much  ruined,  was  reMored  vitk 
stucco.  The  columns  have  been  walled  together,  and  for* 
the  front  of  the  present  Custom-house,  in  the  court  of  wlbcb 
there  are  seTeral  fragments  of  vaulting  adorned  with  sank 
pannels.  A  representation  of  the  portico  with  a  pediment 
belonging  probably  to  this  temple,  appears  on  a  lariKe  bronit 
coin,  from  which  it  ap|)cars  to  have  been  dccatrrle.  Al 
octastyle  portico  with  a  i>edimc-nt  appears  on  siWer  and  hnm 
coins  of  the  same  emperor,  and  most  probably  reprcseafe 
another  temple  belonging  to  the  Antonme  Forum. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  Erected  by  the  ienalt 
to  the  emperor  and  his  wifu  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  Tbs 
two  sides  of  the  cella  of  Pcpenno.  once  clothed  withmarbki 
remain,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  marble  cniablatore  oicr 
them.  The  hexastyle  portico,  with  the  return  columns  of  ihi 
Corinthian  order,  each  of  one  single  piece  of  Carystian  or 
ci]H)11ino  marble,  still  supports  a  considerable  part  of  tbi 
entablature.  In  the  frieze  are  grifOns.  randvlabra,  Mtti 
other  ornaments,  in  a  fine  style  of  art.  The  ascent  to  tfan 
temple  was  antiently  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps:  aod 
on  the  entablature  of  the  portico  is  cut  the  dedicatory  i»- 
scription  to  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  columns,  whieb 
were  once  partly  buried,  have  been  cleared  of  the  surround- 
ing earth.  On  the  ruins  of  the  cella  has  been  erected  ibe 
church  of  San  Ix)renzo  in  Miranda.  A  represcniatioa  uf 
this  temple,  with  its  steps,  statues  and  pediment,  is  gnra 
in  a  coin,  published  in  Bun>eii*s  *  Forum  Romanum.' 

Temple  f/ Romulus  and  Remus,  called  by  Biinwn,  '.fidei 
Pcnatium.*  A  circular  temple  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  near 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  erected,  arcordinf 
to  Nibby,  at  a  pentKl  when  art  was  in  its  decline.  It  if 
however  probable  that  the  circular  buildini;  bvlungs  to  aa 
earlier  prriod  than  he  wimld  assij^n  to  it.  In  the  \ear  .ViT. 
thi<i  building  was  used  a^i  a  vestibule  to  the  church  i>f  SS 
Ct)smo  and  Damiano,  erected  by  Felix  IV.  Urban  Vlll. 
upplie<l  the  present  Ktru^cnn  bronze  do«»r,  found  al  Pe- 
rugia, and  placed  the  two  antique  |>orpliyry  columns,  vilk 
their  entablatures  in  their  present  situations.  This  vwct 
of  architecture  stood  originally  a  little  to  the  left  ol  tbt 
present  entraiiou.     Bunsen  'mkcs  no  notice  in  nis  ulau  uf 
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DO  columns,  half  buried,  and  standing  near  the 
latium  ;  one  is  without  a  capita,  and  the  othe^ 
tal  and  part  of  an  entablature  showine  a  return, 

were  decorative  columns  of  an  en^sure,  like 
i  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva. 
of  Piac€f  called  also  the  Basilica  of  Constantino. 
>v  Maxentius,  on  the  antient  site  of  the  Horrea 

and  after  his  death  dedicated  by  Constantino, 
s,  which  consisted  of  three  naves,  has  the  northern- 
in  good  preservation,  and  divided  into  three  great 
ibracing  the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  The  centre 

later  period,  was  altered  into  the  furm  of  a 
The  vaultings  of  all  three  arc  decorated  with 
sunk  pannels  and  stuccoed  ornaments,  and  the 
niches.  The  southernmost  nave  was  similar,  but 
tribune.  All  except  the  indications  of  the  piers 
•peared,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  nave,  at  the 
of  which  was  the  principal  tribune,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  on 
d.      High   up   in  the  piers  there  are  still  some 

of  the  great  marble  cornice,  which  was  sup- 
ei|;ht  marble  columns,  one  of  which,  still  stand- 
(  time  of  Paul  V..  was  removed  to  the  piazza 
Maria  Maggiore.  It  is  of  white  marble,  of  the 
1  order,  and  fluted,  eighteen  Roman  feet  in  cir- 
e  and  forty-eight  high.  Winding  brick  staircases 
he  roof;  one  is  still  almost  entire.  The  building 
et  long  and  220  feet  wide.  The  principal  fa9ade 
)olosseum,  and  part  of  an  external  arcade  remains 
ection.  The  pavement  was  of  giallo  antico,  pa- 
,  and  cipollino.  At  a  later  period  this  building 
rtecl  into  a  Chrislian  church,  at  which  time  an 
¥as  formed  towards   the   Palatine,  on   the  Via 

of  Venus  and  Rome.  Designed  and  built  by  the 
ladrian,  who  personally  directed  the  construction. 

from  fire,  and  was  restored  by  Maxentius.  Of 
building  the  substructions  of  the  surrounding 
and  the  great  niches  at  the  division  of  the  celia, 

fragments  of  granite  columns,  are  all  that  le- 
OMAN  Architecture.] 
of  Venus  and  Cupid,  so  called,  stands  in  what  is 

0  be  the  antient  Horti  Variani,  and  close  to  the 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  All  that  remains 
ge  edifice  consists  of  an  immense  niche  and  two 
lis  of  brick,  belonging  perhaps  either  to  a  great 
silica.  Near  these  ruins  is  a  fragment  of  the 
.queduct. 

called  Minerva  Medica.  A  circular  domed  temple 
ected  probably  about  the  time  of  Diocletian.  It  is 

Nibby  to  have  been  a  large  hall,  erected  in  the 
ardens,  which  he  places  here.  The  circumference 
iches  for  statues,  seven  of  which  have  been  found 

ruins  at  different  times.  It  appears  to  have  been 
marble  and  painted  with  stucco,  though  only  a 
bare  walls  and  dome,  with  the  buttresses  to  se- 
inst  a  lateral  thrust,  now  remain.  In  1828,  a 
m  of  the  dome,  which  had  been  propped  up  with 
scaffolding,  fell  down. 
of  Nerva,  situated  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  was 

1  by  Trajan  to  the  memory  of  Nerva;  it  was  one 
sumptuous  edifices  in  Rome.  Only  three  columns 

ster,  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  on  the  south 
remain.  The  ornaments  were  in  the  finest  style, 
proportions  of  the  order  form  a  correct  model 
oderns.      (See  Bunsen's  plan  for  the   general 

of  the  Sun,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Colon na 
I  the  Quirinal  hill.  This  temple,  said  to  have 
m1  by  Elagabalus,  was  of  gigantic  dimensions,  of 
ses  of  masonry,  and  highly  enriched,  if  we  may 
I  the  two  great  masses  tliat  are  left — a  part  of  an 
and  frieze,  and  the  angle  of  the  pediment.  The 
I  probably  Corinthian,  and  the  style,  though  not 
Dad,  shows  plainly  that  art  was  on  the  decline, 
ments  of  sculpture  dug  up  in  the  gardens  have 
in  walls  at  the  back  of  these  two  masses.  The 
minently  calculated  for  a  colossal  temple,  as  the 

it  of  the  building  would  have  been  visible  from 
^f  Rome. 

qf  Janus  no  longer  exists,  but  the  site  is  placed, 
'  appearance  of  probability,  by  Bunsen,  at  the 
^  the  four  great  forums,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 


of  the  Mamertine  prison,  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  the  Basilica  Pauli. 

A  temple  for  a  long  time  called  the  Temple  qf  Jupiter 
Stafor,  afterwards  the  Chreecostasis,  and  lately  by  Bunsen, 
first  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux^  and  afterwards  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chala'dica.  It  is  situated  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  next  to  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  ruin  consists  of  three  marble  Corinthian  fluted  columns 
on  an  isolated  basement  of  travertine ;  the  columns  support 
a  part  of  the  highly  enriched  entablature,  which  is  in  toler- 
able preservation.  The  proportions  and  execution  of  this 
fragment  are  the  very  finest,  and,  since  the  restoration  or 
true  architecture,  it  has  served  as  the  great  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order. 

Pantheon.    [Pantheon.] 

Gates. 

fbrta  Asinaria  stands  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which 
was  built  in  ite  place  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  to  the  left  cf 
it  on  going  out  of  the  city.    The  antient  gate  is  closed,  and  • 
forms,  with  the  walls,  a  picturesque  brick  ruin. 

Porta  Nomeniana  led  formerly  to  Nomentum,  now  La- 
mentana ;  it  stands  near  the  more  modern  gate  called  Porta 
Pia.    It  Was  built  by  Honorius. 

Porta  Solaria,  built  by  Honorius  in  his  new  walls,  and 
substituted  for  the  Porta  Collina  of  Servius,  called  Salaria 
from  the  road  to  which  it  leads.  Through  this  gate  Alaric 
entered  Rome,  a.d.  409. 

Porta  Capena  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Cselian  hill,  be- 
low the  Villa  Mattei,  within  the  antient  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Porta  lAtina.  The 
walls  of  Honorius  make  a  bend  inwards  towards  this  gate. 

Porta  Lattna,  now  closed,  stands  between  the  Porta 
Capena  and  the  gate  of  San  Sebastian.  The  present  gate 
wtis  constructed  by  Honorius,  a.d.  402,  and  repaired  under 
Justinian,  a.d.  550. 

Porta  Appia,  or  S.  Sebastiano,  situated  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  built  by  Honorius  in  his  extension  of  the  Roman 
walls.  This  gate  supplied  the  place  of  the  antient  Porta 
Capena,  which  was  then  closed.  The  fine  semicircular  brick 
towers  were  constructed  either  by  Belisarius  or  Narses. 

Porta  Portese,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  Transtevere, 
built  by  Urban  VLII.,  and  substituted  for  the  antient 
P.  Portuensis. 

Porta  Pinciana,  situated  on  the  Pincian,  and  now  closed ; 
originally  built  by  Honorius,  and  rebuilt  by  Belisarius. 

Porta  Pia,  substituted  by  Pius  IV.,  for  that  built  by 
Honorius,  and  called  Nomentana,  from  leading  to  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  built  by  Honorius,  a.d.  402,  called 
also  Tiburtina  from  its  leading  to  Tivoli ;  it  also  opened  out 
on  the  Via  Collatina.  This  gate  is  attached  to  the  monument 
at  the  junction  of  the  three  aqueducts,  the  Aqua  Marcia, 
Tepula,  and  Julia,  which  bears  an  inscription  alluding  to 
the  repairs  made  by  Caracal  la.  The  aaueduct  called  Marcia 
is  commemorated  by  a  coin  of  the  Marcii,  which  possibly 
may  represent  the  original  monument. 

Porta  Maggiore,  situated  at  a  spot  called  the  'Spes 
Vetus.'  Here  are  the  antient  gates  of  the  Via  Labirana 
and  Via  Prsenestina,  formed  by  the  monument  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  The  Porta  Labicana  was  disfigured  by 
Honorius,  but  his  barbarous  construction  has  been  lately 
removed,  on  which  occasion  the  tomb  of  Eurysaces  was  dis- 
covered in  Biviis  formed  by  the  Labican  and  Praenestine 
roads ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  uncovered,  towards 
the  open  country,  the  magnificent  Praenestine  and  Labican 
gateways,  as  they  stood  before  the  additions  of  Honorius 
disfigured  them.  The  magnificence  of  these  gateways  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure  perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct  passing  over  them.  The  three  great 
inscriptions  on  the  attic  above  the  gateways  show,  first, 
that  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  emperor,  brought  to  Rome,  the 
Claudian  waters  composed  of  the  Cterulean  and  Curtian 
streams,  and  also  the  Aniene  Nova.  The  second  indicates 
the  restoration  by  Vespasian ;  and  the  third,  that  by  Titus. 
This  magnificent  fa9ade  consists  of  two  great  archways,  and 
three  piers,  each  decorated  with  two  rusticated  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  pfaced  on  a  rustic  basement,  and  sup- 
porting an  entablature  and  pediment.  Above  these  is  the 
lofty  attic  in  which  are  the  two  water-channels.  This  attic 
is  surmounted  with  a  cornice.  Severe  in  character,  this 
structure  is  one  of  the  best  preserved,  and  one  of  the  most 
imposing  architectural  masses  in  Rome.    FVom  this  gate 
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may  1)*^  soon  llic  four  aqueducts,  Julia,  Tepula,  Marcia,  and 
Aiiicno  VctU"*. 

I^trta  S.  (iiiivanni,  substituted  by  Gregory  XIII.  for  the 
anticnt  Porta  Asinnria. 

l^irta  S.  Pivt'n,  siibstitutcd  by  Honorins  for  the  antient 
gates  of  Sorv!i'.s  callwl  Tri;:ffrnina,  Minuria,  Nuvafis,  and 
Lavrrtfufii.  Boinjr  built  on  the  Via  Oaliensis,  it  was  called 
also  Ostirn^iif.  Tlie  present  gate  was  rebuilt  by  Belisarius, 
who  constructed  it  on  a  new  level,  the  anlient  being  '26 
palmn  lower.  The  internal  jiate  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Belisarius,  iin«l  is  formed  with  a  double  arch. 

Pnrfsi  del  Ihpnh,  the  chief  entrance  into  Rome,  the 
Flaminian  Gale,  was  built  by  Honorius  on  a  site  a  Utile 
higher  up  than  the  present  gate,  towanls  the  Pincian 
hill,  on  a  >ili;;lU  elevation;  it  was  removed  between  the 
sixth  un  I  oighth  centuries  to  its  prt-sent  situation.  The 
name  of  Porta  del  Pop«)l<)  was  given  to  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Aided  by  Vign-.la,  Pius  IV.  decorate  I  the  ex- 
ternal front,  afier  the  dcMuni  of  M.  Angelo ;  notwith- 
standinej  lliesi?  groat  names,  the  fii^ade  is  neither  ver)-  strik- 
in.^'  nor  in  very  good  taste.  The  internal  decoration  of  this 
gateway  is  by  Bernini. 

Ptrfa  Caraf/fitrtrferi  and  Angelica^  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Vatican,  are  of  modern  construction.  The  former  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  architecture  of  San  Gallo;  the  latter 
was  built  by  Pius  IV. 

Tomh9, 

S^Julchrfi  nf  Furysar^s  the  Baker, — The  exact  date  of  the 
construction  of  this  monument  is  doubtful;  it  was  most 
probablv  erected  betweoen  580  and  803  A.r.c  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  in  Biviis  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via 
Praenestina,  close  to  the  monument  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct, which  formed  the  maje^itic  entrance  into  Rome  from 
these  two  roads. 

This  sin^^ular  monument  was  imbedded  in  the  rude  con- 
struction of  the  gate  built  by  Honorius  in  front  of  the  Clau- 
dian monument ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  was  in- 
jure<l  by  the  new  constructions.  The  plan  of  this  building 
it  an  irregular  trapezoid,  formed  by  the  roads  and  the  con- 
tracted site.  The  elevation  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
lower,  or  basement,  of  Alban  masonry,  is  divided  from  the 
second  by  a  band,  on  which  is  formed  the  secx)nd  division. 
The  second  division  is  constructed  with  the  circular  stone- 
mortars  (mor/aria)  f<tr  kneading  the  bread,  which  are  placed 
in  a  pcr|)cndicular  position,  with  llat-face  piers  at  the  angles ; 
above  these  is  a  Cimtinuous  band,  on  each  of  the  four  faces 
of  which  is  repeated  the  inscription, 

EST  HOC  ICOMICSNTVM  MARCB1  VERCILKI  KURYSACIS 
nSTORIS  REDKMTORIS  APPARKT. 

On  this  it  the  third  sturv,  in  which  three  rows  of  mortars 
arc  placed  horizontally,  with  their  circular  mouths  towards 
the  spectator,  having  tiad  originallv  a  ball  of  stone  car\'ei1 
in  them  to  represent  the  dough.  This  story  is  bounded  by 
pilasters  at  the  angles  with  a  capital  in  the  Greek  st>le. 
The  pilasters  support  a  frieze,  and  there  was  a  cornice  with 
a  blocking  course  all  round,  and  a  pulvinus  on  two  sides: 
above  and  l)etween  the  extremities  of  the  pulvinus  was  a 
band  carvcfl  with  a  representation  of  circular  loaves;  fnmi 
this  band  sprang  a  pyramidal  roof,  terminated  with  the 
representation  of  a  wicker-basket  used  to  carrv  breail  in.  In 
the  principal  front  was  a  marble  bas-relief  representing 
Kuryhaces  and  his  wife  Atistia,  and  undcrnca:h  a  sarcopha- 
gus with  the  inscription, 

FVIT  ATISTIA  VXOR  MII1K1 
KKMINA   OPITVMA    VKIXSIT 

Qvoivs  CORPORIS  rkmqvia:^ 
Qvoo  svpkrant  svnt  in 

HOC  PAN  ART O. 

Within  this  scarcophagus  was  a  representation  of  a  pana- 
rium,  or  wicker-basket,  in  which  the  a!»hes  were  deposited. 
Such  part  of  the  frieze  of  this  singular  monument  as 
remains  has  the  daily  emplovment  of  the  baker  and  the 
business  of  the  bakehouse  sculptured  upon  it. 

Tomb  (if  C.  l^MiciuM  Bibuius,  stood  originally  without 
the  walU  of  Servius  Tullius,  at  the  angle  formed  by  two 
streets  close  to  the  antient  Porta  Ratumena. 

This  ruin,  which  is  small,  is  of  two  stories,  but  the  1  iwer 
is  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  soil.  It  stands  now  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Conio  and  forms  part  of  the  external  wall 
of  a  hou«e  in  the  V^ia  Marforio,  and  at  present  appears  to 
consist  of  the  upper  story  only,  decorated  with  four  diminish- 
ing pilasters,  two  of  which  are  imperfect,  and  part  of  the 


architrare  and  enriched  frieze.  Two  tablets  without  i 
scriptions  are  placed  in  the  wall  between  the  pilasters,  and 
in  the  centre  is  an  antient  opening  similar  to  a  duoiway 
with  moulded  architraves.    Tlie  material  is  travertine. 

The  stylo  of  this  monument  is  simple,  the  masonrv  m-^ 
sive,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  Augii»> 
tan  age. 

Tomb  of  the  Claudiu  a  mass  of  shapeless  n^blo.  stands 
in  the  Via  Marforio  almost  opposite  the  tomb  of  Bibulus. 

Ttmb  of  St  Comiantidt  erected,  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  probably  by  Constantino  the  Great,  to  contain  tbs 
body  of  either  his  sister  or  his  daughter,  wbu»c  rematns 
were  placed  in  a  mngniflcent  sarcophagus  of  porpbyr)*,  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  This  edifice  was  tumsd 
into  a  church  by  Alexander  IV.,  when  it  no  doubt  undc^ 
went  many  changes  from  its  orij^inal  appearance.  It  it  0*4 
a  pure  specimen  of  architecture,  and  isi  lather  rcraarkabit 
for   its  arrangement  of  double  G>rinthian  columns  sop- 

Sorting  a  dome,  and  for  its  mosaics,  than  fur  any  purity  of 
esii^. 

Pyramid  nf  Caitts  'Cesiiut,  constructed  in  the  reijoi  af 
Augustus,  for  the  ashes  of  C  Cestius.and  situated  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  on  the  Viae  I^urentina  and  Oatii'ti^:*.  It 
has  the  following  inscription,  from  \«hh-h  it  ajioais  tj  Iiais 
been  erected  in  the  space  of  33U  (1a}s: 

C.  CESTIVS,  L.P.  POP.  EPVLO  PR.  TR-  PL. 

Vn.  VI R.  EPVI.ONVM 

OPVS  ABSOLVTTM  EX  TESTAMEMO 

DIEBVS  CCCXXX.  AHRITRATV 

PONTI  P.P.  CLA.  MEL\K.  HLIILIUS 

ST  POTHI.  L. 

This  almost  solid  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry  is  covend 
with  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  is  erected  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  The  walls  are  36  Roman  paliiis  thick.  la  lbs 
centre  is  a  small  vaulted  sepulchral  chamber,  deroratsi 
with  arabesques,  of  which  some  brilliantly  colound  por- 
tions remain.  At  the  angles  are  two  Doric  fluted  columni 
of  white  marble  placed  on  pedestals,  and  on  one  of  tvs 
bases  which  have  oeen  discovered,  was  a  bronze  foot,  vbicK 
from  an  inscription  on  the  base,  appears  to  liave  beloDfed 
to  a  statue  of  C.  Cestius.  The  present  entrance  is  in  ths 
centre  of  the  side,  which  is  between  the  two  column*.  Ths 
earth,  now  excavated,  had  been  considerably  rai»vd  round 
the  base  of  this  building.  From  a  fraguieni  i<f  m^ittse 
found  in  1824  near  the  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  the  areaea 
which  it  stood  was  paved  in  that  style. 

Tomb  of  Sci/'t'o  is  situated  on  a  cross-road  coniiectiaf 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina.  The  chambers  are  iiff 
gularlv  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  appear  to  have  htm 
turned  into  a  tomb,  having  been  originally  formed  for  tbi 
purpose  of  procuring  building  materials.  The  antient  tfr 
trance  consists  of  a  rude  arch  upon  peperino  imposts^  and 
appears  to  have  been  partly  covered  with  stucco  and  paintfii 
Over  the  arch  is  a  stout  moulding,  upon  which  there  *ss 
anticntly  a  second  story.  Several  slabs  of  maible  with  in- 
scriptions are  attache<l  to  the  sides  of  tlie  passages  ud 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufa.  An  elegant  ^arci>phagus  if 
pepenno  with  a  bust  of  the  same  material  were  found  is 
one  of  these  chambers,  and  have  been  placed  iu  ibt 
Vatican. 

Tomb  <f  Caecilia  Melella,  constructed  on  an  eminence 
on  tkie  side  of  the  Ap^ian  way,  a  little  beyond  the  Circus uf 
Romulus,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  CBcilia  MeleU^ 
daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus,  and  wife  of  Crassus.  The 
inscription,  which  is  on  a  margined  paunel,  is—* 

CASCILIAB 
Q.  CRETICI,  F 
METKLLE  CRASSI. 

Round  in  form,  and  placcil  on  a  sciuarc  basement,  iK  n 
constructed  with  magnificent  blocks  of  tt avert im*.  It  m 
surmounted  uith  a  beautiful  decorated  fi  iezc  and  an  elegant 
cornice,  from  which  most  probably  rose  a  dome  or  a  c^iuxsl* 
formed  roof,  now  destroye<l.  In  its  place  there  is  a  baiUe* 
mented  wall,  budt  a.d.  I3U0.  which  indicates  its  rhjiigc  fruO 
a  sepulchre  to  a  fortress.  The  interior  was  hnt'd  Sttd  ytv 
bably  domed  with  brick.  In  the  time  of  l^iul  III.  a  saive- 
phagus  was  found  here,  which  was  placed  in  ihts  roitile  J 
the  Farncse  palace  in  Rome. 

In  the  decorated  fiieze  uf  this  monument,  just  over  the 
inscription,  is  a  has  relief  representing  a  truph)  and  a  i-sit 
of  a  figure  of  Victorv  in  the  act  uf  writing  upun  a  shield,  ai 
if  to  communicate  the  deeds  of  tlie  father  and  the  hu»bADiL 
The  Victorv  on  the  other  side  of  the  bas-reliet'  is  wanting 
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b  of  tbe  figures  of  Victory  had  slaves  bound  underneath 

Msolewn  ofAugusius.construcied  by  Augustus,  between 
i  v'la  Flaminia  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  during  his 
tb  consulate.  When  it  first  became  ruined  is  unknown, 
t  being  turned  inlo  a  fortress,  and  becoming  eventually  the 
iperty  of  tbe  Colonna  family,  it  was  destroyed  in  1 J67  in 
lopular  tumult,  and  became  a  shapeless  ruin. 
rbe  building  was  of  a  circular  form,  220  ancient  Roman 
i  in  diameter,  and  was  probably  domed.  Round  the  inner 
(  erence  were  thirteen  sepulchral  chambers  and  an 
I  chamber  in  the  centre,  of  which  there  only  remains 
f  wasement  of  reticulated  work  in  tufa.  In  the  latter  part 
the  last  century  the  remains  of  this  edifice  were  turned 
oan  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights  and  fire-works. 
fwo  obelisks  without  hieroglyphics,  which  formerly  stood 
tbe  entrance  of  the  Mausoleum,  now  adorn  the  piazza  of 
■>•  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Quirinal. 

fi9oleum  or'  Hadrian,  now  called  Castle  of  S,  Angela, 
by  Hadrian  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  within  the 

mi*  of  Domitia.    This  building  consists  of  a  circular 

r  who«»e  present  diameter  is  188  feet,  placed  on  a  quadri- 
B  basement,  each  side  of  which  is  253  feet.  It  was 
te  11  ily  decorated,  but  no  vestiges  of  the  decorative  part 
lain.     Frocopius,  who  described  it  in  the  sixth  century, 

re  it  was  injured,  says  it  was  built  of  Parian  marble, 
I  adorned  wiih  statues,  both  of  men  and  horses,  of  the 
le  material.  {Goth^  lib.  i.)  Between  the  time  of  the  re- 
Iding  of  the  walls  of  Rome  by  Honorius  and  the  Gothic 
r.  it  appears  to  have  been  already  turned  into  a  fortress, 

iritbout  injury  to  the  decorations.  During  the  wars  with 
!  Gotbs,  tbe  Romans,  being  shut  up  in  the  building,  were 
loced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  down  the  statues  on 
dr  besiegers.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  fortified  by  a 
lain  Crescenzio,  and  afterwards  increased  in  extent  and 
mgthened  by  the  popes  Nicholas  V.,  Alexander  VI.,  and 
baa  VIII.,  the  last  assisted  by  Bernini.  The  antient 
mray,  recently  opened,  is  situated  immediately  in  front 
tbe  bridge ;  at  the  same  time  the  antient  spiral-way 
ich  led  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  was  discovered.  This 
e  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  summit  of  the  build- 
\\  part  of  the  white  mosaic  floor  with  which  the  way  was 
red  is  still  remaining. 

Columbaria.  ^ 

Between  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  Porta 
kggiore  are  two  columbaria,  or  tombs.  The  first,  to  the 
imory  of  Lucius  Arruntius,  consul  under  Aueustus  (ad.  7), 
isists  of  two  small  cbambers,  in  one  of  which  are  some 
11  cinerary  urns ;  and  in  the  other,  some  pictures  on  the 
u  and  some  small  figures  and  ornaments  of  stucco. 
•w^^nd  consists  of  one  chamber. 

nbarium  in  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili.    This  colum- 

ni       the  general  plan  of  which  was  tolerably  well  pre- 

id  I8'i9,  consisted  of  several  small  chambers  irregu- 

IV I      osed.     It  has  however  been  lately  destroyed.    The 

red  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect,  was  published  in 

I '  Lriui  «ry  of  Entertaining  Knowledge — Townley  Marbles.' 

Coiumbarittm  o/CneiusBimponius  Hylas  andofPomponia 

iaHna  stands  in  the  same  vineyard  which  contains  the 

of  Scipio.    The  small  urns  and  tablets  in  their  several 

ppear  to  belong  to  a  period  from  the  age  of  Augustus 

I  time  of  the  Antonines.     This  columbarium  is  filled 

oiebes  with  their  ollae  and  lapidary  inscriptions,  and  is 

y  decorated  with  arabesques. 

nh  in  the  Vigna  di  Luzzano,  at  a  short  distance  from 

*-  rortaPia,and  without  the  walls.  The  date  is  uncertain. 

Wjuare  chamber  of  fine  travertine  masonry  surmounted 

I  cornice  is  in  high  preservation,  and  also  the  three 

ophagi  of  the  interior,  which  are  highly  enriched 

ima  reliefs,  and  contain  skeletons.     The  upper  part, 

nras  probably  circular,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 

r\ation  of  its  base  was  entirely  owing  to  its  having 

luried. 

Bndges. 

Aeltus,  now  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  crosses  the  Tiber 

lualdy  oppoc^  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the 

of  8.  Angelo.    It  was  constructed  bv  Hadrian  as  an 

e  to  bis  mausoleum  and  the  gardens  of  Domitia, 

eb  frequented  by  him,  and  in  which  he  also 

ai«;u9.    The  whole  of  this  bridge  is  ancient  except 

,  m         trifling  restorations  of  masonry*  and  a 

•      tuv  side  of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  .  The 
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bridge  consists  of  three  large  arches  and  tw3  small  arches, 
with  buttresses  attached  to  the  piers  and  starlings  pro- 
jecting beyond  them.  It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
1450,  and  the  Clements  VII.  and  IX.  decorated  it  with 
modern  statues.     Clement  IX.  added  the  parapet. 

Pons  Milvius,  now  Ponte  J^olle,  on  the  Flaminian  way, 
rather  more  than  a  mile  fi*om  the  city.  It  was  antiently 
called  not  only  Milvius,  but  Mulvius  and  Molvius.  The 
construction  is  attributed  to  i^milius  Scaurus.  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome.  According  to  Livy 
(xxvii.,  c.  51),  there  must  have  been  a  bridge  here  at  least  a 
century  earlier.  A  part  only  of  the  bridge  is  antient;  Ni- 
cholas V.  restored  it  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
up  to  which  period  the  extremities  consisted  of  wooden 
drawbridges. 

Pons  Sublidus,  or  Sublician  Bridge,  first  erected  by 
Ancus  Marcius,  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  by  M.  iEmilius 
Lepidus,  the  censor,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  in  a 
coin  of  the  iEmilii.  From  this  circumstance  it  took  the 
name  of  i^milian.  It  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  in  little  more  than  six  centuries  after  was  destroyed  by 
a  great  inundation  of  the  Tiber  during  the  reign  of  Pope 
Adiian  I.  What  remained  of  it  after  this  was  removed,  in 
1454,  to  make  cannon  balls,  and  nothing  but  the  rubble 
basements  of  the  piers  are  visible  when  the  water  is  low. 
From  the  coin  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  arches, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  censor. 

Pons  Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius,  the  Cnrator  Viarum, 
A.u.c.  690  ;  connects  the  city  with  the  Isola  Tiburttna,  and 
is  the  best  preserved  of  the  antient  Roman  bridges. 

Pons  Gratianus  is  a  continuation  of  the  Pons  Fabricius, 
connecting  the  Isola  Tiburlina  with  Transtevere.  It  was 
constructed  about  a.d.  367,  during  the  reigns  of  the  empe- 
rors Valentinian  and  Gratian,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 

P[ins  Janiculensis,  now  Ponte  Sisto,  connecting  Trans- 
tevere with  the  city  above  the  Fabrician  bridge.  It  appears 
to  have  been  called  Janiculensis  under  the  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  restored  by  one  of  them.  It  was  ruined  in  the 
middle  ages, and  reconstructed  under  Sixtus  IV.  in  1774  by 
Baccio  Pmtelli. 

Ih?is  Palatinus  or  Senatorius^  now  called  Ponte  Rotto, 
w^s  below  the  Fabrician  and  Gratian  bridges,  and  above 
the  Sublician;  only  three  arches  of  it  remain,  on  the  Trans- 
tevere side.  It  was  first  built  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  and  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  It  was  a  very 
handsome  bridge,  and  had  a  roof  supported  by  marble 
columns.  Being  carried  off  by  a  great  flood,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Pope  Pius  III.,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575; 
after  which  it  broke  down,  and  has  not  been  repaired  since. 

I\jns  Triumpkalis,  called  also  Pjhs  Vaticanus,  was  con- 
structed in  a  bend  of  the  river  near  the  Vatican.  It  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  built  by  Cali{>ula  or  Nero  as  a  means 
of  easy  access  to  their  gardens  on  the  Vatican.  It  appears 
to  have  been  ruined  about  the  fifth  century  :  some  remains 
of  the  rubble  piers  of  this  bridge  may  be  seen  when  the 
water  is  low. 

Theatres  and  Amphitheatres. 

Theatre  of  Pampey,  built  by  and  named  after  Pompey 
the  Great,  occupied  the  space  circumscribed  by  the  pa  luce 
called  Pio,  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  and  the  streets  culled 
Chiavari  and  Giupponari.  Under  the  palace  tJiere  are  some 
ruins  of  this  edifice. 

Theatre  of  Marcellus,  built  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcellus,  son  of  Oct  aria,  his  sister,  in  honour  of  whom 
he  named  the  portico  attached  to  this  theatre.  This  was 
the  second  solid  theatre  couNtructed  in  Rome,  and  consisted 
of  three  orders,  the  upper  of  which  is  entirely  lost.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  in  the  Piazza  Montanara,  and 
a  small  part  near  the  entrance  to  the  Palazzo  Orsini.  A 
small  portion  of  the  curved  part  of  the  theatre  shows  the 
remains  of  two  orders  of  architectui  e,  the  Doric  and  Ionic, 
both  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  The  highest  order 
above  the  Ionic  is  supplied  by  the  upper  story  of  the  mo- 
dern dwellings,  which  are  formed  in  the  antient  curved  front 
of  the  theatre.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Colosseum,  and  was  the  Palladian 
model  of  the  Roman  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  commenced  by 
Vespasian,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  on  the  site  of  the 
great  pond  formed  by  Nero  within  the  extent  of  his  Domus 
Aurea.  [Amphitheatre.J 

^Amphitheatre  called  Castrensii,  a  small  brick  aropbi* 
*  Vol.  XX.^'^ 
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tlkcatrts  at  what  time  erected  is  unknown,  but  probably,  if 
wo  may  jucii^o  t'vom  the  style  of  brickwork,  in  the  flrst 
century  of  the  Christian  »ra.  It  orit;inaUy  itiuod  without 
the  walls  of  Servius  TuUiu«,  but  durinf^  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius  it  v^as  employed  to  form  part  of  the  new  enckMure, 
and  the  arches  were  filled  up.  On  the  inside  the  form  of  a 
seroi-ellipse  on  its  greatest  axis  is  all  that  can  be  discerned  ; 
but  externally  the  enftaged  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are  well  preserved  ;  of  the 
up|)er  ordS^  there  only  remain  a  pilaster  and  part  of  an 
arch.  During  some  excavations  made  here,  an  Egyptian 
statue,  and  some  pieces  of  marble  with  which  the  nsphi* 
ttieatre  was  decorated,  were  discoveied. 

Arche9, 
Arch  of  Titus  stands  near   the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Roiric.     On  the  tide  facing  the  Coloaieum  is  a 
finely  cut  inscription  on  the  attic : 

SKNATVS  .  POPVLV9QVB    ROM ANT8. 
DIVO  .  TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIAN!  .  F 
VKSPA8IANO.  AVG. 

Erected  by  Domitian,  in  honour  of  Titus,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  great  event  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  of  an  elegant  design,  but  with 
only  one  arch.  On  each  side  were  tluted  columns  of  the 
eomposite  order,  of  which  only  two  on  each  side,  and  these 
imperfect,  are  antique;  the  rest  of  the  arch  was  restored 
by  Pius  Vll.  On  the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch, 
which  is  highly  decorated,  are  two  very  fine  bas-reliefs 
illuNtratini(  tlie  victory  of  Titus  over  the  Jews.  In  one  of 
them  is  represented  the  irolden  table,  the  trumpets  and 
horns  of  silver,  and  the  golden  candlestick  with  its  branches. 
Tlie  triumph  of  Titus  is  represented  also  on  the  friete  on 
the  outsi^le  of  the  arch. 

Arrh  of  Sf^piimius  Sev«ru9,  erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  se- 
nate and  Roman  people,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  his  sons  Cara(*alla  an<l  Oeta.  for  their  victories  over  the 
Parthians,  thu  Arabsythe  Adiabeni,  and  other  oriental  na- 
tions. In  tlie  lon*^  inscription  on  the  attie  may  be  recog- 
ni««eil  the  erasure  made  by  Caraoalla  wlien  he  changed  the 
expri^Hsion,  kt.  p.septimio.  l.  v.qmtm  .  nob.cjisari,  for 
p.  p.opTiMis.toKTissiMis.QVE.  PKiNCiPiBVs.  The  arch 
is  of  Knitelic  innrble,  with  archways  and  transverse  arch- 
ways ihMugh  the  piers  of  the  centre  areh.  Each  front  is 
decorated  with  four  fluted  columns,  and  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  which,  though  not  of  a  high  order,  are  highly  inte- 
resting as  a  picture  of  tlie  modes  of  warfare  and  the(H>m- 
misHoriut  of  a  Roman  army.  From  a  me<lal  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla,  it  appears  that  theattic  of  the  arch  wasdeco- 
rated  with  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  in  the  chariot 
was  placed  the  emperor  between  his  two  sons :  on  each  side 
of  the  car  was  a  soldier  on  foot  and  a  soldier  on  horseltack. 
The  whole  of  the  mouldings  and  tlie  vaulting:  are  highly 
eiiriche<l  with  carved  ornaments.  An  accumulation  of  earth 
had  half  huric<l  this  monument  when  it  was  first  excavale<l 
by  Pius  VII..  and  afterwards  by  Leo  XII.,  Pius  Vli.,  and 
Giegory  XIV. 

Arch  of  Ctmsiantinc^  erected  in  commemoration  of  bit 
^rcut  victory  over  Maxentius,  stands  near  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  frontiii}?  the  Colosseum.  Formed  with  three  arehwa>s, 
adorne<l  with  four  beautiful  Cidumns  of  giallo  antiro  on 
each  side. and  enriche<l  with  many  finebas-reliefsand  statues, 
as  well  a>  with  s)>ecimensof  artof  indilTerent  workmanship, 
it  shows  the  decline  of  art  at  that  period.  Tlie  fine  parts 
are  supiMi.ned  to  have  been  taken  from  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  to  Trajan,  the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
alvso  possible  thai  some  might  have  been  taken  from  the  forum 
of  Trujun.  lliu  statues  (»f  the  Dacian  prisoners  are  probably 
taken  from  an  arch  of  Trajan.  Above  tbe  attic  wai  a 
triumphal  (|uadnga.  The  arch  remained  partially  buried 
until  It  was  excavated  by  Pius  VII.,  who  enclosed  \hm  base- 
ment within  a  circular  wall.  Daring  the  reigns  of  his  sue- 
sors  tlie  whole  of  the  surrounding  earth  has  been  removed, 
so  thai  the  roadwav  now  passes  under  iu 

Arch  nf  Dolabella,  This  tmgle  arch  of  travertine  was 
coii^lructed  a  d.  10,  by  the  consuls  Publi us  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella  tiiid  Caius  Junius  Silanua.  It  stands  near  tbe  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  en- 
trance to  the  Campus  Martialis,  where  the  Eqairia,  or  eques- 
tr'a:i  gamen  in  honour  of  Mars,  were  celebrated,  when  the 
C:iinpu>  Martiu«  was  inunda.ed  by  the  Tiber.     This  caro- 

r'U!»  stands  immediately  to  tiie  left  after  passing  theopeniug. 
t  is  tlankcd  on   the  west  by  a  magnilreDt  tnbatructiun  of 
large  niehes  belonging  to  the  Nympbmni  of  Ntto  tmd 


Temple  of  Claudius.    Nero  took  advantig*  of  tbe 
Dolabella,    and  |.assed  hit  aqueduct  over  it,  the  i 
which  is  still  extant. 

Arch  qf  Gailienui,  upon  the  site  of  the  Ksquilii 
dedicated  to  Gallienua  and  Saloniiia,  by  Marcus  A 
Victor.  The  gate  is  formed  of  a  aiogle  areh,  adoni* 
four  pilasters,  and  flanked  with  two  buttreaaes,  a 
one  of  which  remains  on  tha  aide  towards  tlic  ch 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Tha  structure  it  foriBed  t 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  is  of  a  plain  and  aiaple  bi 
bad  style  of  architecture. 

Arch  nf  DrusM,  erected  acroat  tha  Appian  wav, 
the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  the  senate,  to  Claudia 
Drusus»  fkther  of  the  emperor  Clandius.      It  eenaiat 
arch  only,  adorned  on  each  side  with  two  marbla  cu 
the  Composite  order ;  above  the  entablature  ara  iha  i 
of  a  pediment,  and  there  was  also  an  attie.    Gararal 
the  arch  as  part  of  the  line  of  his  aqueduct  for  hiall 
An  extant  coin  gi^es  a  faithful  representation  of  fl 
when  perfect.    Excavations  have  lately  been  made 
thu  building.    The  areh   appears  to  hava  been 
with  marble ;  but  the  oomices  were  foriiiad  of  wtAt% 
of  that  material. 

Ard*  of  Jamii  Quadrtflrimt,  situated  in  the  V) 
the  exact  date  uf  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  fri 
based  style  and  want  of  simplicity,  it  stay  ha  attritm 
period  after  Septimius  Severus.      The  form  is  squi 
palms  on  eaoh  fkee,  with  a  large  areh  in  each  front,  i 
an  open  vaulted  space.    In  each  of  the  piers  supforl 
arch  are  twelve  niehes  in  two  rows,  between  «1 
small  columns  as  a  decoration  forming  a  double  okw^ 
construction  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  while  narU 
upper  part  is  ruined,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Fraii| 
(brtress  during  the  civil  wars. 

Archnf  S&it^hmus  8evfru9^  eomnionly  ealM  tha . 
tlie  Gold'^miinx,  is  situated  also  in  tbe  Velubrum.  ai 
to  the  arrh  of  Jiinus.  This  small  sfruetare,  in 
which  sliows  tlie  deoadenee  of  art,  is  highly  enrich 
consists  of  a  single  opening,  square  in  form,  and  sa 
on  broad  pilasters  filled  with  ornament.  The  fulloi 
script  ion  shows  it  to  have  been  ereclefl  by  the  bank 
dealers  of  tlie  Forum  Boarium,  in  honour  of  Se 
Severus.  Julia  Domiia,  his  wife,  and  Cararnlla: — 

IMP.    CAKS  J..    SKPTIMIO.  SEVKBO  .  PIO  .  PKRTINAC 
ARABIC    ADIABKNIC.  PARTHIC  MAX.  FOBTISSIMO 

C1S8IMO. 
PONT.    &f  AX.    TRIB.  POTBST.    XII.    IMP.    XI.  COS.  III. 

PATRIAE  .    KT. 
IMP.    CASS.    M.    AVRKLIO.  ANTONl?IO  .   PtO  .  FELICI 

TRIB.  POTBST.  Vll.  COS.  III. 
FORTISSIMO  .  FELICISSlMOQUE  .  PRINCIPt .  P.  P.  PRO< 
IVLIAR.  AVG.    MATRI.    AVG.  N.  BT.    CASTRORVM.  1 

NATV8.  KT  .  PATRIAE  .  ET  .  IMP.  CABS. 
M.  AVRBLII  .  ANTONINI  .  PII  .  FELICIS  .  AVO 
PARTHICI.  MAXIMI.  BRITANNICI.  MAXtMl. 
ARGENTARII  .  ET  .  NEGOTlANTBS  .  BOARII  .  HVITS 

QVI.  INVBHBNT  .  OEVOTI  .  NVMI.M  .  EORVM. 

Tlie  name  of  Geta  was  ori^riiially  in  the  dedicati 
his  nsme  was  erased  after  his  death. 

Coiumtm. 

CtUumm  nf  Hi,  Aureiiui  Ant'minuM^  in  the  PiaiaaC 

[Antoninb  Column.] 

Coiitmn  of  Afttoninmf  Piu9  was  discovered  on  the 
Citorio,   in  the  house  of  ihe  Mission,  in  I7t9.     It  y 
single  piece  of  red  granite,  and  had  a  white  marble  p 
now  in  the  Vatican,  representing  alto-reliefs,  wiih 
senptioo : 

DIVO  ANTONINO  AVOTSTO  PIO 

A!«TONIMTS  AVOVSTVS  BT 

VBRV9  AVOVSTVS  FILII. 

The  shaft  was  68  Roman  palms  long,  and  was  i 
restore  the  obelisks  erected  by  Pius  ¥1.  This  < 
which  is  represented  on  the  cuiusi  of  Antoninus  Pn 
enclosed  with  a  fence,  and  most  probably  stood  wit 
Ibrum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  adjoiniru^  that  of  Aoraliaa 
also  the  temple  called  the  Temple  of  Antownus  Pun 

Column  qf  Trajam,  formed  uf  34  pieces  of  while  i 
situated  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  and  araetad  Inr 
pen  r  as  a  decoration  to  his  great  ft>rum.    Tha  hatBai 
sents  the  height  of  the  Quirinal  cut  awat  and  r 
tha  level  sita  of  his  foratty  and  is  ttataa 
inaaripiia««— • 
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WBXATVS  .  POPVLVSQVE  ROMANVS. 
P.   CAE^IARI  .  DIVI  .  NERVAB  .  F  NERVAE 
RAJANO  .  AVO.  GERM.  DACICO  PONTIP. 
IMO.  TRIE.  POT.  XVII.  IMP  VI.  COS.  VI.  PP. 
[>KCLARAXDVM  .  QVANTAE  .  ALTITVDINIS. 
MO.NS.  ET  .  LOCVS  .  TANTI8  OPERIBVS 
SIT  E''#VSTVS. 

imn,  admirable  lK)th  for  its  proportion  and  for 
and  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  ornaments, 
Q  the  best  taste,  was  the  receptacle  for  the  ashes 

The  spiral  bas-reliefs  do  not  destroy  the  line  of 
y  their  projection,  as  in  the  column  of  Marcus 
ailed  the  Antonine  column.  The  TVaJan  column 
'  exceptions,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  A 
t.  Peter  is  placed  on  the  pedestal  at  its  summit, 
rended  by  a  spiral  staircase. 
}/ Phoras.erecied  in  the  Forum  Romanum  by  the 
aragdus  to  the  emperor  Phocas,  a.d.  608,  according 
ptiun  on  the  pedestal. 

ire  of  the  name  of  Phocas,  made  by  Heraclius,  is 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  fluted  Corinthian  column, 
a  much  earlier  date,  probably  of  the  time  of  the 

On  the  top  of  the  capital  there  was  a  gilt  statue 
3ror.  The  pedestal  is  placed  on  a  flight  of  steps 
t>nstruction,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
t  taken  from  some  other  structure. 

Forums. 
**  Nerva,  situated  near  the  Forum  Romaqum, 

by  Domitiun,  and  dedicated  to  Pallas.  It  was 
rminated  by  Nerva.  It  received  the  names  of 
m  and  Perviiim,  from  its  being  a  passage-way  to 

Two  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
in  the  ground,  with  a  rich  entablature  and  attic 

adorned  with  a  bas-relief  of  Pallas  or  Home, 

of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  inclosure  of  the 

iinerva.     A  large  part  of  an  irregular  line  of  wall 

0  this  forum  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and 
sonry  of  Travertino,  set  without  cement  It  is 
ibtc  that  the  wall  is  much  more  anticnt  than  the 
formation  of  the  forum  by  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
is  wall  there  is  an  anticnt  archway  with  the 
t   diagonally.     See  the  Plan  of  the  Forum,  by 

the  e.\tent  and  position  of  this  forum. 

Trajan,  adjoining  the  forum  of  Ncr^'a.  (See 
an.)  Of  this  extensive  f'urum  only  the  Cochlido 
part  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia  can  be  seen ;  the  rest 
»  buried  under  the  adjacent  streots  and  houses. 
)und  the  pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
\W'T  the  pontitlcate  of  Sixtus  V. ;  and  Pius  VII. 
1SI3  caused  the  present  area  to  be  formed  by  the 
the  houses  and  excavation  of  the  site  of  part  of 
.  The  columns  arc  of  grey  granite,  and  have 
k1  in  their  respective  situations.  The  site  of  the 
(destals  at  their  entrance  may  be  distinguished, 
)us  fragments  of  marble  capitals,  entablatures, 
nts  are  ranged  round  the  area. 

Miscellaneous. 
\e    and    Tullian  Prisons,    situated    near     the 
c  to  the  forum,  built  prior  to  the  reign  of  Servius 

1  enlarged  by  him.  Part  of  the  front,  forty- five 
d  eighteen  high,  is  constructed  with  large  blocks 
out  cement ;  a  part  is  also  buried  in  the  earth. 

2.  F.    RVFINVS   M.    COCCKIVS ...  NERVA.    COS.    IX. 

id  this  edifice  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  22. 
tras  divided  into  two  floors,  and  th^  round  hole 
ich  criminals  were  dropped  into  the  lower  prison 

nn  and  Mrariitm  Sanctius,  place  for  the  public 
1  treasure,  constructed  on  the  side  of  the  Capitol, 
Lutatius  Catulus.  The  inscription  referred  to 
after  Poirgio  is  : — 

LVTATIVS  .  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  CATVLVS  .  COS. 
ISTRVCTIOXEM  .  ET  .  TABVLARIVM  .  S.  S. 
FACIENDVM  .  COERAVIT. 

I  of  Rome,  by  Bunsen.) 

rm,  commonly  called  the  Sette  Sale,  is  near  the 
us,  enlarged  by  Trajan.  It  is  a  large  brick  ruin, 
classed  among  the  Piscinse,  or  re>ervoir8.  It  is 
be  older  than  the  time  of  Titus,  though  it  was 
be  use  of  his  baths.  It  consists  of  two  floors,  the 
icb  is  buried  in  the  ground ;  the  upper  is  divided 
lers,  with  the  opening  from  one  <o  the  other 
«ue.    The  construction  is  very  »<Hid.  . 


Cioaea  Maxima,  said  to  have  been  constnicfed  by  Tar 
quinius  Priscus.  Two  parts  of  this  cloaca  only  are  visible, 
one  near  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  and  the  other  on 
the  Tiber  near  the  temple  of  Vesta.  [Cloaca] 

Fraeiorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejanus,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, without  the  walls  of  Servius,  to  the  north-east  of 
Rome,  and  dismantled  by  Constantino  the  Great.  Three 
sides  of  the  walled  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  figure  were 
joined  by  Hooorius  to  his  new  walls,  and  form  a  large  rec- 
tangled  recess  on  the  plan  of  Rome.  The  appearance  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  camp  may  be  collected  from  a  gold 
coin  of  Claudius. 

Meta  Sudans,  a  fountain  placed  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  four  antient  regions,  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  tenth, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Colosseum.  It  appears 
to  have  been  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Nero,  and  was 
rcconsfrqctcd  by  Domitian  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  basin  80  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  This 
brick  rim  has  been  entirely  divested  of  its  marble  covering 
and  ornaments;  (ho  water  came  out  in  a  jet  from  the  top; 
a  representation  of  it  appears  on  the  coins  bearing  the  im- 
press of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  In  the  coin  there  are 
two  large  figures:  one  may  probably  represent  the  colossal 
statue  removed  here  first  by  Vespasian  and  afterwards  re- 
moved by  Hadrian.  The  gladiators  of  the  amphitheatro 
are  said  to  have  washed  themselves  at  this  fountain. 

J^rtico  of  Octavia,  built  by  Augustus,  near  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  ns  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  spectators  in  the 
theatre  firom  a  storm.  The  portico,  which  was  burnt,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Titus,  was  restored  by  the  emperors 
Septimius  Severus  and  Csracalla. 

The  ruin  consists  of  one  of  the  principal  entrances  only, 
which  had  two  fronts  similar  in  design  and  proportion  ;  each 
front  was  adorned  with  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of 
white  marble  and  two  pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  pediment.  Several  columns  of  Cipolmo  and  Carystian 
marble  are  walled  into  the  houses  of  the  fish-market,  which 
is  its  present  destination. 

The  restoration  by  Septimius  Severus  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished. A  large  brick  arch  and  brick  piers  have  been 
oonstrueted  to  support  the  entablature  ruined  by  the  fire; 
some  other  remains  of  brick  arches  clearly  indicate,  from  the 
difference  in  constiuction,  the  restoration.  Tlie  style  of  the 
original  building  is  bold,  simple,  and  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.     A  part  of  the  portico  is  now  used  as  a  church. 

Mace  of  the  Ctesars,  commenced  by  Augustus  Crosar, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Hortensius,  the  orator,  and 
of  Catiline.  Augustus  added  to  the  original  dwelling 
of  Hortensius  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  with  a  portico 
of  Numidian  columns,  and  also  a  library.  This  palace,  v^  ith 
its  posterior  additions,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

*  Domus  Augustana.'  It  was  extended  by  Tiberius,  towards 
the  Velabrum,  to  the  extremity  of  the  hill.  This  part,  in 
contradistinction   to    the    Domus  Augustana,   was   called 

*  Domus  Tiberiana.*  It  was  increased  towards  the  forum 
by  Caligula,  and  united  to  the  Capitol  by  abridge,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  bv  Claudius.  Tlie  Palatine  not 
being  sufficient  for  Nero,  he  extended  the  palace  of  the 
CflBsars  over  the  whole  of  the  plain  between  it,  the  Cielius, 
and  the  Esquiline,  and  a  part  even  of  the  Esquiline  itself, 
thus  uniting  the  palace  with  the  gardens  of  Mncenas. 
This  extensive  palace  having  been  destroyed  by  the  great 
Are  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  was  rebuilt  by  him 
in  a  sumptuous  style,  and  called  the  Domus  Aurea.  After 
having  suffered  many  changes  and  mutilations  during  the 
reigns  of  successive  emperors,  it  was  much  injured  at  the 
sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals.  Yet  Heraclius  inhabited 
it  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  time  of  Pope  Con 
stantine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  standing.  Extensive  remains  of  the  sub- 
structions and  some  of  the  corridors  still  exist,  especially 
towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  A  rude  coloiyed  drawing 
in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum,  among  the  folios 
of  original  drawings,  represents  a  portion  of  a  triple  stoiiid 
colonnade,  as  it  stood  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  stood  in  what  is  row 
called  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  and  here  may  be  recognised  thu 
position  of  apart  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  of  that  of  Tibe- 
rius, of  Caligula,  and  of  Nero.  The  most  extensive  parts 
of  the  ruins  are  the  foundations  and  basements  which  sus- 
tained the  external  porticos,  and  the  basements  of  the  othc  r 
parts  of  the  palace,  which  from  time  to  time  was  enlar;:r:l 
Ou  the  h^her  part  of  the  hill  may  be  seen  considerable  re 
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maim  ef  tbe  (kmout  Palatine  library,  buflt  by  Augustus, 
antl  the  niagntftcent  temple  of  Apollo  connected  with  il,  and 
built  after  the  victory  of  Actium.  Tuwardu  the  Circus 
MaximuR  are  the  foundations  of  tho  the&tre  built  by  Cali- 
gula, in  the  palace  which  he  joined  on  to  the  front  of  the 
bouse  uf  Augustus.  Near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  below 
it,  theru  are  two  nmall  chambers,  called  the  baths  of  Livia, 
which  are  \ery  well  presersed,  and  the  painting  and  gildmg 
are  in  "ood  taxle. 

Viifa  nfthe  Quintilii,  extensive  ruins,  at  the  di-^tance  of 
Am:  miles  from  Rome,  on  tho  Via  Latina,  hitherto  called 
*  Ruins  of  the  Pau;u!»  Lcmonius.*  This  villa  was  budt  by 
tho  C^uintilii,  who  were  destroyed  by  Commodus.  The 
in^icriptidu  on  the  leaden  pipes  du^  up  in  the  villa  contains 
the  namo  of  the  Quintilii.  Amont;^  the  ruins,  ^hich  appear 
io  have  been  eiilarg.Ml  or  re.'^tored  about  the  clo&e  ot  the 
third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be  distin- 
guished an  amphitheatre,  two  magnificent  bathing-halls,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  fountain. 

Fountain  of  E^eria,  erroneously  so  called,  is  a  chamber, 
situated  in  a  valley  about  a  mile  from  tho  Porta  Latina, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Via  Latina.  It  appears 
from  its  C'Ustruction  to  be  a  CDmbinution  df  reticulated  with 
lateral  work,  and  to  be  about  the  a^e  of  Vespasian.  It  is  a 
chamber  which  contains  eleven  niches.  Th.e  pavement  wait 
of  serpentine  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  once  adorned 
with  vurde  anti({ue,  and  the  niches  were  lined  with  white 
nuirhle,  with  margins  of  rosso  antico.  All  these  embellish- 
ments are  ^one,  and  there  is  only  a  mutilated  recumbent 
statue  at  the  extremity  uf  the  chamber.  A  small  spring  of 
water  still  oozck  from  this  building. 

Curia  Host  ilia,  on  the  southern  side  of  tho  Forum. 
Thicj  walls  only  of  this  huildin;;  remain  ;  they  were  ori- 
ginally covered  with  marble,  and  the  fa9ado  was  probably 
decorated  with  columns. 

Mitliarium  Aurcum,  close  to  tho  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  On  the  left,  looking  towards 
the  Capitol,  is  a  circular  terminal,  placed  on  a  circular  base- 
ment lined  with  marble. 

Circus  Marimun,  situated  in  the  valley  at  the  south  side 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  was  founded  by  Taiquinius  Prisons, 
and  rc<>tore<l  and  enlarged  by  Julius  Cu'^ar.  Augustus 
erected  the  obelisk  of  tlie  spina.  It  was^burnt  in  the  great 
fire  of  Rome  under  Nero.  Vespasian  restored  an4l  ]>erhaps 
cnlari^e'l  it.  Trajan  embellished  it,  and  under  Constantinc 
the  Great  it  was  a<;ain  repaire<l  and  beautified,  and  his  son 
Constantius  erected  the  second  obelisk.  Of  this  vast  edifice 
tbe  generiil  form  only  is  distinguishable  m  the  vineyard  in 
which  it  now  stands. 

Circuit  of  Pnmufn^t  commonly  called  the  circus  of  Caracalla 
[Circus],  is  adjoiiting  to  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  is  of 
the  same  stvlu  of  brick  construction.  This  circus  was  con- 
secratiKl  by  Maxentius,  a.d.  311,  according  to  tbe  inscrip- 
tion upon  it. 

Toi>OGRAPHY   OF   AntIENT  RoME. 

It  is  univer^ially  admitted  that  the  part  of  Rome  whicb 
was  Miid  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tiber.  This  town  on  the 
hill  was,  accordini;  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins  (Gnitling, 
Gese/iichie  dfr  Rum.  Stoat xverfaisung^  p.  17),  built  in  a 
siiuaie  form,  whence  it  is  called  Roma  Quadrata  (Fest.,  s. 
v.;  Dionys.  Hul.,  i.  8S):  it  was  intersected  by  two  main 
streets,  one  running  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from 
cast  to  west.  The  point  at  which  these  streets  intersected 
each  other  was  called  ffruma,  or  groma  (from  which  )>erhaps 
the  name  Roma  was  formed),  and  sometimes  mundui. 
This  spot,  which  itself  formed  a  sfjuare,  existed  tdl  a  very 
late  period,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  This  original 
Roma  is  generally  supposed  to  have  bad  three  gates:  1, 
PortA  Mucionis,  or  Mugonia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
t!ie  hill,  which  lookiMl  towaids  tlie  northern  part  of  tho 
Forum  Romanum;  2,  Porta  Romannla.  or  Romana;  and 
3,  the  Porta  Janualis.  The  Pomcrium,  that  is,  the  precincts 
within  which  augur ia  could  tie  taken,  ran,  according  to 
Gcllius  (xiii.  14,  2)  round  the  foot  of  the  bill ;  but  il  seems 
to  have  been  extended  even  before  the  union  of  Rome 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring^  places,  for,  according  to  the 
description  of  Tacitus  (Afinaf.,  xii.  LM),  the  Pomcrium  era- 
braced  not  only  the  sides  of  the  lull,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  plain.  It  ran  from  the  Forum 
Boarium  through  the  valley  of  tho  Circus  Maximus,  in- 
olttdiDg  the  Aia  Maxima,  to  toe  Ara  Consi,  along  the  foot 


of  the  Palatine  as  far  as  tbe  Curia  Vaterea,  aobeaqiicvtlf 
the  Thernin  Tiajani.  From  thence  it  proceeded  along  ifaia 
top  of  the  Veliu  to  tbe  ehapel  of  the  Lares,  subscqyvnlljr  Ibc 
Arch  of  Titus;  it  tlien  crosserl  the  valley  between  lUe  C»- 
lius,  the  Carina),  and  the  Velia.  Tbe  spaeefrom  thia  laal- 
mentioned  place  to  tbe  point  from  which  it  commenced,  auIh 
sequently  the  Forum  Romanum,  through  which  no  hnc  ji 
mentioned,  was  then  a  lake  or  swamp.  (Niebuhr,  HuU^ 
Rome,  i.  288.)  The  town  itself^  which  bad  about  the  wum 
extent  as  tho  Pomerium,  was  probably  surrounded  bjr  n 
wall  and  a  narrow  ditch.  Towards  the  Capitoliue  and  the 
Avcntine  respectively  it  was  surrounded  by  swamfia 
ponds.  Between  the  Ps latino  and  CibUus  the  valley  wai 
so  deep,  and  it  contained  a  long  tract  of  elevated 
called  the  Velia,  on  which  side  the  town,  being  cuj  af 
access,  required  fortifications. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  aellleDMila 
existed  on  the  Cuelian  bill,  and  extended  over  Mons  Ctspnn 
and  Oppius,  which  are  parts  of  tbe  Eiiqudine.  Wbeibcr 
these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villagea  or  fortified  ptaen  a 
unknown  ;  but  wo  learn  from  Varro  that  thcjr  vera  eaa- 
pclled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seata  on  the  hiUi^ 
and  to  descend  into  the  plains  between  the  Cicliasand  the 
Esquilino,  whence  the  Vicus  Tuscus  in  that  di»tnet  de- 
rived its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settle* 
ments  was,  ar(!ording  to  tbe  well-known  bypoibeaia  U 
Niebuhr; called  Lucerum. 

The  three  hills  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  ia.  the  Quiii- 
nal,  Viminal,  and  Capitoline,  were  occupied  bj 
'  and  the  last  of  these  hills  was  tlieir  citadel.  Their  town 
tho  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr*  called  Quii 
When  tho  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  tbe  val" 
leys  between  the  hills  rouat  have  been  drained,  and  ihi 
cloacsD  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to  the  etrlia* 
architectural  rematus  of  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  i.  391,  et  te^| 
The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  «as  hI 
apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  naiiona  (Ce» 
tium  and  Forum  Romanum K  and  the  boundary  bctveoi 
tbe  territories  of  tbe  two  towns  was  probably  marked  by  the 
Via  Sacra,  which  came  down  ft-om  tbe  top  of  tbe  Velia,  oa 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Piilaliiie,  and  then  makiaga 
bend  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  tlie  dpituluM, 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Vesia,  whence  it  turned  right  acnat 
the  Comitium  towards  the  gate  of  the  Palatine. 

The  Seven  llill.t  inhabited  by  these  three  different  natioas 
were  united  into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by 
king  Servius  Tullius.  Tho  Pomerium  had  been  extended 
with  the  increat»e  of  the  ci'y.  bui  the  Aventiiie,  theuj^b 
included  in  the  new  wall,  ditl  not  lie  within  the  Pomenuo, 
and  it  continued  to  bechietl)  inhabiteil  by  plebeians.  Heart 
it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  uf  tbecil)  by  Varn^ 
who  culls  them  Palalium,  Vclia,  Cermalus,  CodIius,  F^ 
gutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.  All  these  were  wiibin  tbe  nev 
Pomerium.  Cermalus  was  tbe  spot  at  the  fiKit  uf  tbe  Pala* 
tine,  where  the  Lupercal  and  the  Ficua  Ruminalia  «ci% 
and  wheie  in  early  times,  \\\\qi\  the  waicra  were  high,tbf 
ground  was  flooded  from  the  Vclabrum.  The  Faguialwa^ 
according  to  Niebuhr,  the  wide  plain  between  the  Palaiiaa 
and  the  Cscliu5-Sept icon ium  and  tbe  Coloaseoro.  Thcoev 
fortification  eon>isted  in  some  places  of  a  wall,  probably  with 
tower->  at  certain  intervals;  in  other  places  tbe  steep  »idcsflf 
tbe  bills  rendered  artificial  fortifications  unnecessary,  fcr 
instance,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Capituline.  The  iiorth- 
eastern  part  from  tbe  Colline  to  the  Esquiliiic  gate,  sewn* 
eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  or  laibcr 
mound.  From  the  border  of  a  moat  lUO  feet  broad  and  M 
feet  deep,  was  raised  a  wall  50  feet  wide  and  above  60  bi^ 
faced  towards  tbe  moat  with  flagstones,  and  flanked  »:lli 
towers.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  394.  &c.)  Traces  of  this  gigautie 
work  are  still  visible.  From  the  Colline  gale  the  vail  na 
in  a  south-west  direction  along  tbe  skirts  of  tbe  QmrinAl* 
then  turned  off  to  tbe  western  side  of  the  Capitoline,  and 
proceeded  along  this  hill  through  tbe  low  grounds  bctaeca 
the  Palatine  and  the  river  towards  the  northern  poiutef 
the  Aventine.  It  then  ran  along  tbe  wealern  and  sou.bera 
sides  of  the  Aventine,  crossed  the  valley  between  ihis  biU 
and  Monte  San  Ralbina,  part  of  which  was  ondoM^d  towards 
the  couthern  skirts  of  Caelius,  and  after  running  alocg 
them,  it  proceeded  in  a  northern  direction  towards  the  Es- 

5uiline  gate  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  mouad. 
*he  gates  of  this  wall,  as  far  as  they  can  be'  ascertained 
were  :— I ,  Porta  Salutaris.  t.  Porta  Sangualit :  Uitb  led  bea 
tbe  Campus  Martiua  to  the  QuirinaL    On  lh«  nae  arii 
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qr  MPobably— 'Si  Pjrta  Fontinalw,  from  wbioh,  in  the  time 
f  tlw  Republic,  en  arcade  led  to  the  altar  of  Mars  in  the 
>UBpiM  Martiua.     4,   Porta  Ratumena,  probably  on  the 
wrthern  side  of  the  Capitoline,  and  likewise  leading  to  the 
}MnpiM  Irlartiua.  5,  Porta  Carmentalist  on  the  southern  side 
''^be  Gafiiioline,  and  near  the  present  Vicolo  della  Bufala. 
gate,   together  with  the— »6,  Porta  Triumphalis,  and 
Flumentana*  lay  in  the  line  of  the  wall  which  ran 
the  low  ground  from  the  Capitoline  to  the  Aventine, 
not,  aa  has  generally  been  supposed,  m  a  straight  line 
ibe  aouthern  end  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  river,  which 
•ostiKKi  has  suggested  an  entirely  false  direction  of  the 
of  Scrvius  in  this  part    The  Porta  Flumentana  was 
mn^  to  or  en  the  spot  of  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  and  the 
Wte  Triutnphalis  at  the  north-western  entrance  of  the 
Circus  Maxim  us.     Near   this  gate,  or  perhaps  connected 
iih  it,  were  the  so-called— 8,  Dtiodecim  Portse,  which  Pliny 
rkons  as  one  gate.    9,  Porta Trigemina,  a  little  below  the 
linu  Sublieius,  leading  up  the  Aventine  from  the  Fonim 
oerium.     On  the  steep  side  of  this  hill  towards  the  river 
lere  was  no  gate.    The  next  was  the— 10,  Porta  Navalis, 
hich,  in  early  times,  probably  led  to  Ostia.    The  district 
ilbre  it  was  called  Regie  Navalis;  it  was  the  ship-wliarf 
I  maritime  arsenal  of  the  city,  and  a  great  number  of 
ines  were  built  in  this  plain.    Between  the  Porta 
>«us  and  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Cmlius,  we  have  three 
» — 11,  Porta  Naevia;  12,  Porta  Raudusculana ;  and — 
I,  Fnta  Lavemalis.    The  first  of  these  three  lay  probably 
i  the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  Monte  San  Balbina ; 
seeond  on  the  hill  of  San  Balbina,  and  the  third  in  the 
between  this  hill  and  the  Caelius,  that  is,  south  of  the 
[««Capena.    The  Porta  Raudusculana  must  have  been 
Doint  at  which  the  road   to  Ardea  commenced.     14, 
[>ipena  was  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Cselian  hill. 
■B  vxaet  course  of  the  wall  from   this  gate  towards  the 
and  then  north  towards  the  Esquiline  gate,  cannot  bo 
ly  ascertained,  though  we  know  that  the  Lateran  was 
M  iQ^uded.      15,   Porta  Cselimontana  must  have  been 
Mrmrds  the  Esquiline.      16,    Porta  Esquilina  was  at  the 
Mtbern  end  of  the  great  north-eafitern  wall,  near  the  arch 
f  Gallienus ;  from  it  issued  tho  Via  Prsenestiua  and  Labi- 
a.     1 7,  Porta  Querculana  was  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
V       Lbe  Cffilius  and  Esquiline.    The  great  wall  commenc- 
Ik  ftk  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  its  whole  extent  from  south  to 
b.  had  two  gates  besides  the  Esquiline.  viz.  18,  Porta 
lis,  which  lay  about  the  middle  of  the  wall;  and 
irvcta  Cullina,  which  must  have  been  on  the  spot  where 
RT  Via  Salaria  and  Nomentana  meet.    The  sites  of  the 
Wta  Oatularia  and  Piacularis  are  entirely  unknown. 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
us  about  six  miles.     They  included  considerable  tracts  of 
lod  which  were  not  occupied  by  buildings,  but  were  either 
■atuie-grounds  or  covered  with  wood  or  thickets,  such  as 
Darts  of  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal.    Accordingly  in 
■       »f  war  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  took 

IV  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  found  suf- 
t  space  and  food  tor  their  cattle.     It  was  however  prin- 

I  tho  inner  space  near  the  wall  itself  which  was  not 
ftvufMed  by  buildings  until  a  very  lale  period.  Servius  Tullius 

ed  the  whole  city  within  the  walls  into  four  regions, 
mmstk  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  into  which  he 
irideil  tlie  commonalty.  The  Capitoline,  which  was  the 
ily  of  the  gods,  and  tbe  town  on  the  Aventine,  were  not 
idaded  io  these  regions.    Their  names  were:  1,  Begio 

urana,  comprehending  the  Crnlius,  the  Carinae,  and  the 
between  them  (afterwards  the  site  of  the  Colosseum), 

V  is  Sacra,  and  the  Subura  ;  2,  i^^fo  Esqidilina,  com- 
Off  tbe  whole  of  the  Esquilim,  as  far  as  they  were  in- 

t  within  the  wall ;  3,  Jiegio  Collina,  extending  over 

viminal  and  Quiriual;  and   A,  Regio  Palatina,  which 

prehended  the  whole  of  the  Palatine. 

aacfa  of  these  regions  was  again  subdivided  into  six  dis- 

ki      which  derived  their  names  from  the  Sacella  Argaeo- 

u  which  probably  stood  wherever  two  streets  crossed  each 

r,  so  that  these  subdivisions  appear  to  have  been  com- 

masses  of  houses,  such  as  were  subsequently  called 

Their  number  is  stated  by  Varro  to  have  been  twenty- 

iii  twenty-four  belonging  to  the  four  regions,  and  the 

remaining  ones  probably  to  the  Capitoline. 

y  great  buildings  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the 

L        period.    Tbe  great  temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the 

JL    The  prison  of  TuUius,  called  Career  Tullianus,  or 

,  mm  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Capitoline.    It  is 


uncertain  whether  tbe  remains  are  genuine  which  an 
generally  considered  to  belong  to  this  prison.  The  Circus 
Maximus  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  of 
which  there  are  probably  no  remains.  The  Forum  Ro- 
man um  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum  and 
the  Forum  Romanum  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  a  stupendous 
work.  The  wall  of  the  older  Tarquin  formed  an  embank- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  river :  the  remains  are  still 
visible  to  some  extent.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  few 
traces  remain;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of 
Rome,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  Pliny  (iii.  5),  and 
from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ix.,  p.  624). 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  we  find  no  mention 
of  such  great  architectural  works  as  those  which  were  built 
during  the  period  of  the  kings ;  but,  with  the  increase  of 
the  population,  many  of  the  uncultivated  and  uninhabited 
districts  must  liave  gradually  become  covered  with  houses. 
About  120  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  whole  was  con- 
sumefl  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol,  a  few  houses 
on  the  Palatine,  and  some  of  the  works  above  enumerated, 
the  magnitude  of  which  saved  them  from  destruction.    The 
hai>ty  mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt  explains  the  fact 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Nero  the  streets  of  Rome  were 
narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point  of  beauty  and 
regularity,  Rome  was  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  great 
towns  in  Italy.     After  this  restoration,  a  long  time  probably 
passed  before  any  new  ground  was  built  upon.    Down  to 
the  fifth  century  of  tlie  city,  private  houses  were  generally 
covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  number 
of  groves  within  the  walls  of  the  city.    But  towards  the 
end  of  the  period  which  is  comprised  between  the  Gallic 
conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome 
began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which  however,  both 
as  to  material  and  architecture,  were  far  inferior  to  the  tem- 
ples of  Crreece.     High  roads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  be 
built.    The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were  not  paved,  though 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  neglected. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  we  find  public  places,  streets, 
and  walks  under  the  porticos,  commonly  paved  with  large 
square  blocks  of  tnffb  or  of  travertine.    In  the  year  176  B.C., 
the  censors  ordered  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  whir.h  were  laid  on  a  stratum  of  eravel, 
such  as  is  still  visible  in  a  part  of  the  Via  Appia.    At  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district  near  the  river, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  buildings,  and  it  was  called  Extra  Portam 
Flumentanam. 

The  private  houses  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  very 
simple  in  structure ;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and 
more  especially  of  Asia,  individuals  began  to  build  their 
dwellings  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  the  taste  for  splendid 
mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  houtie  like 
that  of  Crassus,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  for 
its  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
was  lost  among  superior  buildings.  Public  edifices  how- 
ever still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the 
F^mans.  Theatres,  a  class  of  buildings  which  had  once 
been  scarcely  tolerated,  were  erected  in  several  parts  of 
Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  especially 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.  During  the  civil  wars  totwcen 
Marius  and  Sulla  we  find  that  the  number  of  houses  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius in  several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Niebuhr 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  a  suburb  already 
existed  in  the  plain  west  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  afterwards 
called  tbe  Regie  Transtiberina.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  of  the  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned, 
In  iEmilianis,  between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Qui- 
rinal.  A  third  arose  south  of  the  Ciolius,  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  called  Ad  Martis. 

Of  all  the  splendid  buildings  which  were  raised  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  scarcely  any  traces  exist, 
and  the  only  remains  which  can  wiih  any  probability  be 
reckoned  among  them,  are  the  substructions  of  thiee  an- 
tient  temples  below  the  church  of  San  Nicola  in  Cnrcere  ; 
the  so-called  temple  of  Fort  una  Virilis,  not  far  from  the 
theatre  of  Marcel  I  us ;  and  perhaps  also  the  three  columns  of 
the  so-called  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  (he  Forum. 
Augustus  might  well  say  that  he  had  changed  Rume  from 
a  city  of  bricks  into  one  of  marble,  for  tbe  roads,  aqueducts, 
and  public  buildings  of  every  descript  i>n»  temples,  arcades. 
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and  theatres,  wliioh  wcro  railed  during  hu  lonx  and  peaco- 
ful  reiKn*  N^ovtt  almost  iniuimorable.     The  \vhoii>  plain  be- 
tween the  Qiiirinal  and  the  river  Wcaine  a  now  town,  wliicli 
in  splendour  and  nia'^nillrence  far  ^ur|lassL'(}  the  city  of  the 
bills:    this  new  town  wua  one  innsn  of  temples,  arcadesi, 
ttitatrcft,  and  puhlir  plurcH  of  amusement,  not  interrupted 
by  any  private  habitations.     AqueductA  for  the  pur{H)se  of 
supplyinL;  therity  with  water  had  been  built  as  early  as  the 
year  313  ii.c..  und  tlie  flint  (Aqua  Claudia)  was  begun  by 
Appius  Claudius.     It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and 
conveyed  the  water  from  a  di)^tanrc  of  about  ciulit  miles  in 
the   dirertion   of  the  Porta  Capena  into   the  city.     Other 
nquediicis  {Anio  vetus^  'J 73  ».c. ;  Aqua  Marda,   \Ao  B.C.; 
Tpfufa,   127  B.C.;  Julia.  35  nOwcie  con^truc!e<l.  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Imperial  penu^l  that  this  kind  of  architec- 
ture reache<l  perfection,  and  m(»st  of  the  remains  which  are 
still  extant  beloni;  to  iho  ]u'riod  of  the  Empire.    They  were 
mostly  built  upon  arches,  which  had  an  cosy  inclination,  so 
thai  the  water  ran  gently  fmm  iis.*ionree  tox^ardn  the  city. 
Augustus  built    two    new   aqueducts    {Aqu'i  Ahiefiria  or 
Augusta^   and   Aqua  f'inra),  and    increaNcd    the   Maicia. 
Sub>e<|uent    emperorN    uddid    li.e   stqua    Claudia^    Anin 
tmrujt  (both  in  a.i),  50) :  Aqua  Troju'ia.  a.d.  Ill);  Antoni- 
niana(K.D.  21*2);  Al^Xnndrina  I  ad  '1M\) '.  and  yor/a  (a.d. 
3«U).  (Froniinus,Z>  Aqutpduciibus  Vibix  R'antr :  Plainer, 
Heichreibung  der  Stadt   /?om,  i ,  p.  i!i5.  &c. )  The  division 
into  four  regions,  made  by  ServiusTullius.  ha«l  remained  un* 
altered ;  but  Augustus,  fur  the  convenience  of  administration, 
divided  the  whole  citv,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Ser\'ius,  into  fourteen  new  regions,  a  division  which  continued 
to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  bo^an  irradnally  to  give  way  to 
the  BccleMa.stical  dnision  into  seven  rei;ion«.     Kach  of  the 
Augustan  regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  contained  nineteen,  or,  according  to  a  later 
account,  twenty-two  vici,  with  as  many  sacella  in  places 
where  two  streets  crossed  each  other  (in  compitis).     Each 
vicus  seems,  on  an  average,  to  have  contained  ab>ut  *J3U 
dwelling-houses,  so  that  every  region' contained  ra:her  more 
than  3OU0.     Abiut  one  twenty-fifih  part  of  this  number  of 
houses  were  dnmus,  that  is,  habitations  of  the  rich  (pala/.zi), 
with  a  portico  in  front  and  nnexten>ive  inner  court  (atrium). 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  con>isted  of  fi- 
«u/<p,  that  is,   habitations  for  citizc:is  of  the  middle   and 
lower  cla^si^s ;  they  had  no  j.ortico  in  front,  but  mo»tly  an 
open  space  which  ser\ed  as  a  shop  o:  wurkt>hop.     In  the  in- 
terior they  may  have  had  a  court,  hut  i>f  smaller  extrnt 
than  the  atrium  of  a  domu<i.     The  number  of  these  insulsD 
was  about  44,n(iU.     All    Roman    houses  were   very    lii^h. 
Augustus  fixed  70,  and  Ttajan  fii)  feet  as  the  height,  above 
which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built;  and  the  upp;r  sic.ry 
was  i^ncrally  of  wo(kI.     It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  aUo  occurs  in  the  Roman  legislation  of  later  times,  that 
no  two  houses,  whether  dvuuus  or  insula),  should  be  built 
closely  together;  but  that  an  open  s]iace  of  five  feet  sliuuM 
be  left  between  thi-m.  The  fourteen  re-^ion.-  of  Augu^tus  are : 
—  1,  Porta  Capena.  to  the  south  of  the  uate  of  \\\\n  naiwe. 
2,  CcDlimontiuiu,  wbuh  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Civiian 
hill.     3,   l^i^   et    Serapis,  the  valley  between  the  (!aclius. 
Palatine,  and  E>quiline.     4,  Viu  Sacra,  or  Templum  Pacis. 
5,  Regio  Es<|uilina.     6,  Alta  Semita.     7,  Via  i^ta.     b.  Fo- 
rum Romaiium.     9,  Circus  Flaminius.     lU,  Palatium.     11, 
Circus   Maximus.     I -J,   Pi>cina   Publica.      13,  Avcutinu;}. 
14,  Regio  Transtibeiina. 

Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his 
predei'essor,  began  ikie  Praetorian  camp  on  the  north  ea»t 
side  of  the  c:ty,  in  the  C.init<us  Viminalis.  und  surrounded 
It  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  R  >mans  at  this  t.ine  had 
their  palaces  nriiicipallx  in  the  district  from  the  Porta 
Collina  to  the  Porta  Caeiiinoatana ;  they  did  however  not 
form  streets,  but  lay  in  uardens  within  the  fields  between 
the  high  n»ads  which  issued  from  the  city:  and  hence  they 
are  geoerally  called  llorii,  as  Horti  MoH^enaits.  Pallanliani. 
i!.paphroditi,  &c.  All  thai  had  1xh.'1i  done  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  previous  to  the  reiun  of  Nero  was 
eclipsed  by  the  magniliceni  buildings  of  ih.s  emperor:  but 
the  greater  part  of  ihehe  works,  together  with  th<»se  of 
former  day^.  (tenshed  in  the  con II a .rrat ion  which  took  place 
in  his  reign.  Hi.h  plan  of  restoring  Rome  was  uiganic,  and 
]iroved  to  l>e  impracticable:  he  pmposed  to  make  Rome  a 
p(»rt.  and  to  connect  it  w ith  the  >ea  by  long  walls  from  the 
(.'.ipitol  to  Ostia.  liiit  all  that  he  could  do,  notwithstanding 
bis  profuiion.  was  to  re>tore  those  parts  of  the  city  w  liich 
bad  been  destroye<L    The  face  of  the  new  city  however 


assumed  a  totally  diftcrcnt  aspect.  On  the  ruins  of  tht 
temples  and  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine  iu*«  ibc  ••- 
called  Golden  H«iuse  of  Nero,  which  occupied  a  »|'ace  cqaal 
to  a  large  town.  The  i^reatest  caie  wsu  taken  tu  inake  ikm 
new  streets  wide  and  straight, and  that  the  buildio^a  abooli 
not  exceefl  a  reasonable  height.  In  order  to  render  |>0MiUi 
the  execution  of  the  regulor  plan,  the  several  quariegarf 
the  city  were  measurerl,  and  the  heaps  of  ruma  were  reweiii 
and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Oslia  to  fill  up  the  inanbe*  in  Hi 
vic...ity.  .All  the  new  buildings  were  inasnive,  and  comr 
structcd  of  the  fire-pioof  pepcriuo,  without  the  old  wnnto 
upper  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered  il  a^ 
cessary  to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  foimer  iimilM.  ijeae 
timo  «ficrwards.  in  the  reign  of  Vespas.an.  a  nii*a«ureiBeal 
of  tiic  circumference  of  Rome  was  taken,  accordiuie  lu  vbidi 
it  amounted  to  1:^  Roman  miles.  I'he  Mili»e4)ueiit  eoipcnai 
continued  to  increase  and  cmbcllihti  the  ciiv;  but  uailcr 
Commo<lus  a  ureal  part  was  again  consumed  b>  a  Cie-whiib 
dc>troyrd  all  the  biiildiii;;s  on  tlie  Palatine,  beptiaisi 
Severus  exerted  himself  tu  restore  the  parts  which  Lad  \mm 
burnt,  and  to  ornament  the  cit>,  and  some  of  \\i^  bu<blja0 
are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and  niagnific:enee  of  lAv 
therina)  of  Caracalla,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena,  aurfMsal 
all  the  works  of  his  preflect*ssors.  Aiiuost  all  Klie  gnM 
j  buildings,  or  iheir  remains,  which  still  exist  at  Rome,  bajoag 
,  to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Cuiibtantine. 

The  most  extensive  woik  of  this  latter  period  ittbeia 

mcnse  wall,  with  its  nnmeroui*  towers,  witli  which  AutcI«B 

surrounded   the  city.     The  work,  which  was  compleled  ■ 

the  reign  of  Probus  (a.d.  -276),  does  not  however  enable  as  Is 

form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city,  as  tie 

I  objects  of  the  fortification  may  have  rendered  il  iieccsaMV  Is 

:  eiiclase  parts  which  were  not  covered  with  buildings.    Tht 

Janiculus,  which  ^eems  to  have   lieim   fortified  fion  lie 

earliest  times  of  the  republic,  was  now  for  the  first  itmeifr 

eluded  within  the  city  walls  togeiher  with  the  Regio Traat- 

til>orina.  On  the  north  it  embruce<l  the  wholoot  the  Caai^ 

I  Martins,   together  wiih  a  considerable  pari  of  the  Luila 

Hortulorum,  or  Mons  Pincius;  and  on  the  south,  tlie  Meai 

Testaceus  and  a  con'^ideiable  portion  of  the  Via  Appiaaal 

'  Latina.   On  the  eastern  side  it  enclosed  the  AmphnhcatnJi 

Castrens4*.  ami  then  procee<led  northward  to  the  Pi«u>raa 

camp.     Most  of  ttse  gate;*  in  this  new  wall  were  delermiafi 

by  and  named  after  the  great  r^ads  which  comiDcnccd  it 

the  ^:r.t9s  in  the  Servian  wall,     llie  walls  ut  rootlern  RuMii 

a.<»  well  as  the  gales,  differ  in  many  parts  from  tbute  buh 

I  by  Aurelian.    Tho  names  of  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian  «jIL 

;  beginning  on  the  north  and  proceeding  to  the  east  and  tnelk 

I  are:  Por:a  Flaminia,  Pinciana,  Salaria,  N  omen  tana.  Tlbe^ 

.  tina,  Collatina,  Prtrnesiina,   Lab.caiia,  Asinaria.  Meirunis. 

;  Litina,  Appia,  and  O.itiensis.     Seven  bridges  cunnerted  ibi 

!  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  river.     The  whole  cima- 

I  ference  of  these  new  fortificativuis  was  about  21  miles.    U 

the  time  of  Honorius  some  parts  of  this  wall  were  dccayai 

and   <»tliers  had  btM'itmc  useless  on  account  of  the  gistf 

i|uantity  of  rubbi>li  which  had   accumulatctl  near  ibcB; 

but  they  were  re-^tored  by  this  emper  r.     (Plainer,  BuA- 

reibung  der  Sludt  linm,  i.,   p.  Gib.)     Though  the  preiil 

walls,  as  already  ol»er\e<l  (p.  s7),  do  not  much  exceed  ihi 

j  height  of  lifecn  or  twenty  feet  on  the  uis;de,  owio*;  le  ihl 

'  an  uniiilaiitm  of  rubbish,  thev  are  in  roanv  places  as  meii 

as  fif.y  feet  high  on  the  uul^ide. 

The  Piwiorian  camp,  ^outh  of  the  Porta  Nomentana.  ia* 
ter.^^ected  the  Aurelian  wall:  but  Constantino  destroyed  ibi 
western  side  of  the  eamu.  which  faced  the  eity.  and  madi 
the  three  remainin;^  sides  herve  as  conlinuai'ons  of  ihi 
Aurelian  wall.  Some  remains  of  tliese  fur tilicat tons  aH 
still  viMble. 

After  the  time  of  Constaniine,  when  the  emperan  aad 
the  Rtiinan  nobles  had  adopted  the  Christian  religM»n,  ike 
decay  and  destruction  of  the  anticnt  edifices  commcnei^ 
Tb«^  building  of  numerous  churches  was  the  immediaic 
i  cause  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  pn«aie  ■* 
dividuals  po^Missed  sulficient  wealth  tu  raise  buildinipic^ari 
inform  or  material  toilioseof  tbeirance>tirs.Bndas 
temples  could  not  always  l>e  cunv.Ttcd  into  Cbni 
churches,  they  were  generally  pulled  duwn  and  the 
ut^ed  for  other  purp4»^s.  Numerous  column^  were  thus 
fioni  their  places,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  i he  edifices 
carried  away  and  ui^'tl  by  aii>  perMin  whurhuM;  to  take  tl 
During  the  tifih  century  of  our  :i  ra  great  cLla  id  it  ie»  were  ni- 
lheii*<l  u)H>ii  Romebx  the  ravages  oi  the  northern  barbari 
though  il  is  a  unstaketosupposeth.it  lliebuiUluigB  of 
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much  injury  from  the  invaders,  fur  they  could  have 
lit  in  destroying  anything,  and  all  historian:*  agree 
g  that  it  was  their  principal  oMect  to  carry  away 
rer,  and  other  costly  things.  Tho  few  bu:ldin;<s 
»re  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  the  ciiy  by  Alaric 
re  near  the  Porta  Salaria,  where  the  ononiy  entered, 
re  in  this  part  still  some  remains  of  the  house 
t  which  was  destroyed  on  that  occasion.  A  harder 
11  the  city  in  4  J5.  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals, 
ven  then,  and  notwithstanding  the  suck  of  fourteen 
buildings  seem  to  have  suffered  little  ;  the  precious 
ero  the  main  object  of  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarians. 
c  and  his  immediate  successors  not  only  took  the 
care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  exerted 
es  to  rcstotu  ilie  public  buildings  which  had  suffered 
bci^inniiii;  to  decay.  The  population  however  ra- 
ireased  during  the  fiflh  century,  and  betuime  iiu- 
ed,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  century  tho  su- 
»und  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the 
1  of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  northern 
y  of  the  Janiculud  and  the  Vaiican.  Romo  was 
iflned  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  their  resto- 
f  Honoriu^,  and  even  within  its  precincts  extensive 
were  uninhabite<l.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
r  days  indeed  si  ill  existed,  but  after  the  reign  of 
A  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  thus  one  after 
they  fell  into  decay  and  ruin, 
nlient  writers  who  furnish  information  respecting 
•>raphy  of  antient  Rome  are:  Varro,  Livy,  Pliny, 
two  little  works  commonly  ascribed  to  Aurelius 
ind  Rufus,  the  *  Notitia/  tht)  *Curiosum  Urbis 
Strabo,  Dionysius,  and  Dion  Cassius.  The  prin- 
dern  works  on  the  topography  of  Rome  are :  Fla- 
Ddus,  *  Roma  Instaurata,*  Florentise,  1742,  The 
f  this  work  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
Bartholomseus  Marlianus,  *Uibis  Rouiae  Tope- 
'  Rome,  Ia34,  reprinted  in  1588,  thi>ugh  the  author 
h>hed  an  im]>roved  edition  in  1544,  ful.  Onuphrius 
IS  *  Cummentariorum  Rei  publicae  Romanae,' libb. 
Srst  book  contains,  *  Aniiquae  Urbis  Iniugo,'  Venice, 
L>.  Guide  Pancirolluis  *  Urbis  Roinae  Uescriptio  et 
Urbis  Re^ionil)UHCommentarius/  Venice.  1593,  fol. 
iKabricius.  *  Rumanarum  Antiquitaiuin  L.bri  Duo, 
,  marmoribus,  saxis,  membranis  vctenbus  collecti.* 
,  edition  ap()eared  at  Basel,  without  date,  in  Svo. ;  a 
ippearcd  in  1567.  It  is  reprinte<l  with  the  work  of 
IS  and  others  in  the  4th  vol.  of  *  Graevii  Tliesaurus.* 
er  Donatus,  *  Roma  Vetus  ac  Recens,'  Rome,  16.18, 
bis  work  has  oiten  been  reprinted.  Funiiano  Nar- 
^oma  Antica,  cum  Figuris,'  Romt^,  )066.  4to.  This 
Dich  gained  very  ^reat  celebrity,  has  often  been  re- 
and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jac.  ToUius  (in  the 
us  of  Graevius).  An  improved  edition,  with  nu- 
additions,  maps,  plans,  &c.,  appeared  in  1818  at 
J  Nibby,  in  4  vols.  Svo. 
Borrhichius,  *  De  Antiqua  Urbis  Romae  Facie,' 
1687.  T.  P.  BelK;rius,  *  Fragmenta  Vestiiiii  ve- 
(Uiae  ex  Lapidibus  Farnesianis.  nunc  primum  in 
Klita,  cum  notis,'  Rome,  1673,  fol.  A  new  eflition 
rork,  with  notes,  and  plates  of  the  Capitol,  was  made 
Cbristoph.  Amaduzzi,  Rom.\  1764,  fol.  Anloine 
ttz,  *  JLes  Edifices  Antiques  de  Rome,  mesur^s  et  des- 
mans, 16»>,  fol.  J.  Chr.  Adler,  *  Auhfiihrliche  Be- 
Rg  der  Stadt  Rom.  rait  Kupt'ern,*  Altona,  1781,  4to. 

0  Venuli,  *Accurata  e  sucrinta  Descriz.one  lopo- 
lelle  Antichitik  di  Roma,'  Rome,  1 763.  'i  his  work 
B  edited  by  F.  A.  Visconti,  in  1803,  and  by  Stef. 

1824,  'I  vols.  4 to.     Gius.  Antonio  Guattani,  *  Roma 

1  ed  illustrata.'  '2nd  edition,  Rome,  1806,  1  vols.  4to. 
»  Fea,  *  Descrizione  di  Roma,'  Rome,  182*2,  3  vols. 
Sibby, '  Viarrsfiu  antiquario  ne'  Contorni  di  Roma,'  in 
with  plates,  Rome,  lul9.  Burton's  'Antiquities  of 
have  been  translated  into  Grerman  and  greatly  im- 
by  F.  C.  L.  Sickler,  Weimar,  1823,  »vo.  The  last 
It  important  work  on  the  topography  and  antiquities 
a  is,  *  Bcschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,'  by  Platner, 
,  Gerhard,  and  RodtuU,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  numerous 
id  plans,  Stuttgart  and  TubinG;en.  1830.  The  pre- 
this  work  (p.  xiii-lvi.)  contains  a  critical  account  of 
lie  lite;  at  ore  of  Roman  topography. 

History  of  Antiknt  Rome. 
ronfine  ourselves  in  thia  ayticlo  to  %  brief  ottiline 


of  the  external  history  of  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the 
gradual  development  of  the  Roman  constitution,  so  far  as 
this  has  not  already  been  done  in  other  articles.  Takinj^ 
moreover  for  granted  that  tho  reader  is  acquainted  with  the 
legendi  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  we  shall  only  give 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  on  the  subject, 
and  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  to  the  best 
modern  works,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  list.  Each  of  the 
Roman  kings  and  emperors  is  treated  of  in  a  separate 
article,  and  a  chronological  list  of  their  names  is  given  here. 

Period  I.  :-—From  tAe  building  qf  the  city  to  the  establishr 
ment  of  the  Republic,  from  753  510  B.C.— Romulus,  753- 
714;  Numa  Pompilius,  715  673;  Tullus  Hostilius  673-641 ; 
Ancus  Marcius,  641-616;  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  616-578; 
Servius  TuUius,  578  534;  Tarquinius  Superbus.  534  510. 

Rome,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  the  city  which  ultv 
mately  gave  its  name  to  the  whole,  was  a  Latin  colony  from 
Aiba  Longa,  cs:ablishcd  on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  left 
bank  of  llie  river  Tiber.  Alba,  which  for  several  centuries 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  was  at 
the  head  of  tho  confederacy  of  Latin  cities,  was  now,  like 
the  other  Latin  towns,  governed  by  an  annual  dictator,  who 
however  was  probably  under  the  control  of  a  senate.  Alba 
had  previously  been  governed  by  kings.  The  legends  of 
Romulus  seem  to  su<;gest  that  in  his  time  Alba  was  dis- 
tracted by  internal  dissensions,  which,  in  all  probability, 
induced  a  number  of  the  citizens,  who  Were  discontented 
with  the  form  of  government,  to  secl^  a  home  elsewhere, 
and  thus  led  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  titne  of  this 
event  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  for  all  the  chronological 
statements  which  we  possess  are  founded  upon  calculations 
made  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  authentic  documents  had 
perished  in  the  capture  of  the  ci:y  by  the  Gauls,  and  upon 
such  numerical  combinations  as  seemed  best  to  agree  with 
certain  symbolical  theories  which  were  familiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans. But  for  the  sake  of  expediency  we  shall  follow  the 
Varronian  sera,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern 
writers,  according  to  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  re- 
ferred to  the  year  753  bc.  Tradition  had  even  handed 
down  the  day  on  which  Rome  was  founded,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event  the  festival  of  the  Palilia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  21st  of  Aprd.  If.  according  to  ouf  supposition, 
Rome  was  founded  by  a  portion  of  the  Alban  population 
who  left  their  home  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
dictatorial  government,  we  sec  why  the  colony  adopted  the 
old  kingly  rule,  which,  though  abolished  in  the  metropolis, 
continued  to  exist  in  the  colony  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  It  is  another  proof  that  the  colony  was  not 
founded  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  by  a  secession, 
that  until  the  time  of  the  third  king  we  do  not  read  of  any 
intermarriages  having  taken  place  between  the  colony  and 
the  other  Latin  towns  ;  and  hence  the  legend  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women. 

The  constitution  of  the  colony  on  the  Palatine  was  a 
limited  monarchy,  for  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  whom  the 
legends  call  the  first  king  of  Rome,  it  is  said  that  there 
existed  a  senate  consisting  of  one  hundred  members,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Latin  towns,  had  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
the  preparation  of  new  measures,  which  were  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  ashembly  of  the  people,  who  might  either  accept  or 
reject  them.  How  long  this  Latin  colony  stood  alone  and 
unconnected  with  any  of  the  towns  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  cannot  bc  historically  ascertained.  There  existed 
on  the  CsdUus  and  the  E^^quiline  an  Etruscan  settle- 
ment, which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Caelius 
Vibenna.  who  seems  to  have  come  with  a  band  of  malcon- 
tents from  Vulsinii,  and  who  is  said  to  hare  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Romulus  in  the  war  against  the  Sabines.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  Etruscan  settlement  in  these  parts 
was  older  than  that  of  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  town, 
which  Niebuhr  calls  Lucerum,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a 
state  of  de{>endence  ufjon  the  town  on  the  Palatine  (Roma), 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  that  the  Etruscans  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  fortified  places  on  the  hills,  and  to 
descend  into  the  plain.  (Vicus  Tuscus;  Varro;  De  Ling. 
ImI.,  iv.,  p.  14,  ed.  Bip.)  The  Etruscan  colony  seems  from 
time  to  time  to  have  received  new  settlers  from  the  mother- 
country,  ai>d  the  last  accession  of  this  kind  may  have  been 
those  Etruscans  who,  after  the  war  with  Porsenna» remained 
behind  and  inhabited  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 

The  Latins  on  the  Palatine  had  made  the  Capilolinc  hill 
their  citadel  (Acropolis),  but  a  band  of  Sabines,  icd  by  T. 
TattaSf  who  settled  on  thoQtiirinal  and  Viminal  (thfs  )!ett\ff> 
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mcnt  is  caUcd  Quirium  by  Nicbuhr),  appear  to  have  been 
hoAtile  to  the  Latin  colony,  and  to  have  laken  from  them 
the  Capitol ine.  A  tihort  time  aftorwardA  however  tho  three 
different  cities  or  tribes  appear  reronciled  to  one  another, 
and  united  mto  one  state,  with  a  ne\r  pomerium,  which  in- 
cluded the  three  ori(:^inal  cities.  The  Latin  and  Subine 
parts  of  the  new  state  enjoyed  equal  rights,  and  each  of 
them  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  king  and  senate  of 
one  hundred  members.  The  gods  of  theae  two  were  the 
Dii  Majorum  Gentium.  The  Etruscans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  a  state  of  dependence,  had  no  kin>:  of  their  own, 
and  did  not  obtain  eqiiality  of  rights  unti'.  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  Their  gods  were  the  Dii  Minorum 
Gentium. 

Rome  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a  state  consisting  of  three 
distinct  elements,  which  toi^cther  formed  the  Populus  Ro- 
inanus,  and  each  of  which  exercised  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  whole,  an  influence  which  is  discernible  in  various 
ways  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  Each  of  them  also 
seems  in  some  particular  departments  to  have  given  the  tone 
to  the  rest.  The  Latins  appear  to  have  had  the  superiority 
in  political  wisdom,  and  accordin^^ly  their  influence  in  this 
respect  prevailed  over  the  two  other  tribes,  while  all  those 
political  institutions,  the  introduction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Etruscans,  consist  of  little  more  than  mere  ceremo> 
nies  and  formalities.  As  regards  religion,  each  of  the  three 
tribes  retained  its  own  peculiar  worship  and  rites,  though 
the  influence  of  the  Sabines  seems  to  have  prevailed  m 
many  points.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  military  con- 
stitution, the  influence  of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  appears 
to  have  pred'jminatcd ;  and  the  Roman  armies,  down  to  the 
time  of  Camillus,  were  drawn  up  in  the  Etruscan  manner. 
Tliia  original  diversity  however  was,  in  the  course  of  time, 
effaced  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  various  elements  of  the  Roman  state  appear  united  into 
one  ori^anised  body,  the  constitution  and  vital  energy  of 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  political  inquirers  in 
all  ages  and  countries. 

After  the  death  of  T.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines, 
Romulus  governed  alone,  and  it  was  determined  that  in 
future  there  should  only  be  one  king,  chosen  alternately 
from  the  Latins  and  Sabines.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
now  divided  each  of  the  three  tribes,  Ranincs  (the  Latins). 
Tities  (the  Sabines),  and  Luceres  (the  Etruscans),  into  ten 
curisD,  and  each  curia  into  ten  decuries,  so  that  each  tribe 
contained  100  decuries,  whence  they  were  sometimes  also 
called  centurin.  The  decuries  were  not  identical  with  the 
gentes,  but  were  a  sub<livision  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pre-ientint;  the  curise,  as  each  decury  in  early  times  had  to 
apjMint  one  senator  and  one  eques.  (Gottling,  p.  C2.  &c. ; 
Liv.,  i.  36;  Festus,  v.  Ccnturiata  Comitia.)  Tribunes, 
curionci^  and  decuriones  were  at  the  head  of  these  respec- 
tive divisions,  which  they  represented  in  political,  religious, 
and  military  affairs.  Each  tribe  also  consisted  of  100 
Rentes  or  houses,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  were  300 
Rentes.  These  g(>ntes  did  not  necessarily  indeed  consist  of 
families  connected  by  bloo<l,  but  their  relation  was  such 
that  the  memherf  of  each  gens  had  one  common  name, 
generally  ending  in  iutt  (nomen  gentilicium),  had  the 
tight  to  inherit  the  property  of  a  gentilis  who  died  without 
Bgnati,  and  had  their  common  sacred  rites  (sacra  gentilicia) 
and  sacred  places  (sacclla).  Each  gens  contained  a  number 
of  families.  To  belong  to  a  gens  was  a  characteristic  inse- 
]>aral>le  from  a  Roman  citizen.  Hence  every  citizen  had, 
besides  his  personal  name,  anothor  which  was  derived  from 
that  of  his  gens,  of  which  Caius  Julius  Caesar  is  an  example, 
Caius  being  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  Julius  that  of 
his  gens. 

Besides  the  Roman  citizens,  or  burghers,  contained  m  the 
tribes,  curias  and  gentes,  we  find  from  the  earliest  times  a 
class  of  de|)endents  called  clients  (cl'entes),  who  were 
under  the  patronage  of  the  burghers.  What  they  originally 
were  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  seems  probable  that  they 
partly  consisted  of  poor  emigrants  who  had  accompanied  the 
fir»t  settlors  on  the.ne  hills,  and  partly  of  other  poor  and 
oppresi>ed  strangers  who  flocked  to  Korae  as  an  asylum  from 
various  neighbouring  places,  and  settled  there  under  the 
protection  of  the  established  colonies.  In  subsequent  times 
their  number  was  increased  by  freedmcn,  who,  on  being 
manumitted,  had  a  relation  to  their  former  masters  similar 
to  that  of  the  clients.  The  relation  of  clients  to  their  patrons 
is  one  of  the  noblest  features  in  the  history  of  tlie  Romans. 
Tho  clients  were  indeed  citizeai,  but  they  could  not  Toto  in 


the  comitia  curiata.  or  receire  theUonom;  theyeillier  tilM 
the  lands  or  tended  the  flocks  of  tlieir  patrons,  or  follo««i 
the  various  trades  which  tho  burghers  were  not  sllowod  to 
carry  on.  Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  bare  divided  tte 
clients  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  city  and  thoeo  oC  tht 
country.  The  former  were  again  subdiTided  into  nino  col- 
leges or  crafts  while  tho  latter  were  subdivided  into  pafi  at 
husbandmen.  Serviut  Tullius  gave  to  aomo  ckioBU  tW 
nuht  of  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  and  ineorponiel 
them  into  his  four  city  tribes  (tribui  urbaosi),  though  thiv 
continued  in  the  same  relation  to  their  patrona  at  be 
By  the  legislation  of  the  Decemt'irt  the  elientela  vas  1  i 

abolished,  and  the  clients  appear  almoit  on  a  An 
equality  with  the  plebeians,  and  consequently  they  ^uum        i 
the  comitia  tributa.    But  practically  the  clieatela  eontiM««  i 
to  exist, 

A  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  populatioe 
Rome  by  the  third  king,  Tullus  Hostiliu^  which  wu  <»- 
larged  by  his  successor  Ancus  Marciui.    This  waa  tbf 
of  plebeiani.    Under  Tullus  Hostiiiui.  Alba  Lonfb  ^ 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  greater  part  of  the       w 
bitants  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  tcttLMi 
the  Csalius,  as  far  as  this  hill  was  not  occupied  by 
Luceres.    In  the  reign  of  Ancut  Marciua  many  oil      1 
towns  were  conquered,  and  the  inhabitant!,  being  r 
to  Rome,  had  the  Aventine  and  the  valley  Iwiween  - 
the  Palatine  assigned  for  their  residence.    (Guuhi 
d.  Rom.  Staatsverf,  p.  221,  &c.)  Some  of  these  ntw  j 
were  probably  incorporated  into  the  existing  thbesw  1 
bulk  of  them  formed  the  class  which  is  benoelb 
Plebes,  and  which  in  numbers  far  exceeded  the  It      ■■  ur 
eluded  in  the  tribes,  who  are  from  this  time  distil      w«m^ 
the  name  of  patricians  (patricii  or  patres).  As  IL.  ^leb 
were  not  included  either  in  the  tribes,  euris,  or  gentea. 
did  not  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizens  (non  optimo  j 
They  had  also  no  connubium  with  the  pathciantft  »um 
a  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  not  a  I 
Roman  marriage,  and  consequently  the  children  of  si 
marriage  had  not  the  privileges  of  those  children  w*^  «■« 
sprung  from  persons  who  could  contract  a  legal       i 
marriage,  or,  to  use  the  legal  phrase,  had  coonul 
was  a  consequence  of  a  marriage  where  there  was  e     ■«■ 
that  the  children  were  in  the  power  of  their  fathei,mid  v«m 
Roman  citizens.    This  restriction  as  to  marriage  was 
quently  sanctioned  by  tlie  laws  of  the  Twelve  Table%  i 
was  strictly  observed  till  the  year  445  B.C.,  when  il  wasdw« 
away  with  by  the  Lex  Canuleia.    The  plebeians  dii 
from  the  clients,  inasmuch  as  they  had  their  own  sacra,  Whim 
were  regulated  by  the  pontiffs,  their  own  auspicia,  some 
their  own  gentes,  the  independent  possession  of  landed 
perty,  and  did  not  require  the  protection  of  a  patron. 
old  burghers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plebeiansi  aadi 
their  relations  to  them,  formed  a  real  aristocracy,  or  1 
of  nobiles,  a  character  which  they  had  not  poeseased  I 
unless  we  apply  that   name  to  the  relation  in  whirli  mot 
stood  to  their  clients.     In  the  armies  the  plebeians  forta 
a  distinct  body,  and  in  the  infantry  they  alwaia  formed  ihi 
mnjority.     Hence  Tullus  Hostilius  increased  the  uiigiMJ- 
number  of  three  centuries  of  equites,  each  decurr  havMlg 
formerly  appointed  one  eques,  to  six,  so  that  each  ctntmf 
now  appointed  two  equites  instead  of  one.    The  two  ocdci^ 
patricians  and  plebeians,  stood  opiH>sed  to  each  other,  wil^ 
out  iheir  mutual  relations  being  accurately  defined;  nerde 
the  plebeians  themselves  appear  to  have  formed  a 
body  with   a  regular  internal  organisation.     This 
evil,  which  Tarquinius  Priscus  first  endeavoured  to 
in  some  measure  by  admitting  the  noblest  plebeian  familHS 
into  the  old  tril)es,  each  of  wliich   thus  consisted  of  a  ■» 
jority  of  the  old  burghers  and  a  number  of  noble  ptcbciMt 
(mawres  ^ente$,  and  minores  gentes :  Cic.,  De  Rep^  il  tf K 
The   number  of  the  e<iuestrian  centuries  was  nowagaia 
I  doubled,  and  the  six  new  centuries  were  formed  of  the  gcnm 
i  minores,  so  that  out  of  the  1*200  equites.  600  were  caUel 
I  Mfcundi  or  posterioreif,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  600  oM 
patrician  equites.   (Gottling,  I.e.,  p.  229.)     It  was  profaablf 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  patrician  gentes  that  Ta^ 
quintus  Priscus  did  not  place  the  plebeians  on  a  footing  if 
equality  with  the  patricians,  at  least  in  the  main 
and  it  was  reserved   to  his  successor,  Servius  TuUio^ 
organise  the  bo<iy  of  the  plebeians  and  to  fix  their 
tions  to  the  patricians.    This  kin^^  divided  the  plebcs  into 
thirty  local  tribes,  four  for  the  city  (tribus  urbanv^  ~^' 
twontyiix  fur  the  eountrv  (tribus  ruitiea)*    For  ' 
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a%  respecting  liis  new  constitution  sec  the  article 
I  TuLLius.  His  successor,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
king  of  Rome,  not  only  undid  what  his  predecessor 
B  for  the  plebeians,  but  his  oppression  was  equally 
Joth  orders.  This  led,  in  510  b.c  ,  to  the  abolition 
ingly  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
onstitution  of  Rome  during  the  kingly  period  was 
ivc  monarchy,  with  a  king,  a  senate,  and  an  assembly 
eople  (populus).  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  king,  as 
igistrate,  high-priest,  and  commander  of  the  army. 
lemise  of  a  king,  the  assembly  of  the  curiae  (coraitia 
for  the  election  of  a  successor  was  held  under  the 
cy  of  an  interrex.  The  king  received  the  potestas 
as  the  imperium  from  the  populus,  and  was  inuu- 
by  the  augurs  or  the  college  of  pontiffs.  All  other 
were  appointed  either  by  the  particular  bodies  or  di- 
»f  the  people,  whose  affairs  they  managed,  or  by  the 
it  always  from  among  those  in  whom  the  people 
res  had  already  shown  their  confidence.  The 
thus  in  reality  possessed  the  supreme  power,  and 
t  be  true,  as  stated  by  Livy  (i.  8),  that  the  king  had 
er  of  electing  senators  from  the  tribes  and  curiae, 
y  were  always  elected  from  those  who  were  equites, 
leld  one  of  the  great  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
d  by  the  populus. 

snato  of  the  Ramnes  on  the  Palatine  consisted  of 
kdred  members.    This  number  was  increased  by  a 

members  when  the  Sabine  tribe  became  united 
t  Latin ;  and  when  at  last  the  Etruscans  also  ob- 
lual  rights,  the  senate  was  increased  to  the  number 
hundred,  each  tribe  being  represented  by  one  hun- 
lis  number  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
roe  of  the  Gracchi.   (Dionys.,  v.  55,  60  ;  Liv.,  Eptt., 

The  senate  was  convoked  by  the  king,  who  also 
I  the  subjects  for  discussion.  The  majority  of  votes, 
as  either  ascertained  by  counting  or  by  a  division 
'),  was  decisive  (Senatus  auctoritas,  decretum,  or 
m).  But  the  decrees  of  the  seriate  did  not  become 
1  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  populus  (jussura 
a  populi).    [Senatus.] 

ssembly  (comitiatus  or  comitia  curiata)  consisted  of 
hers  only.  These  assemblies  met  either  to  decide  on 
concerning  the  gentes,  or  concerning  public  affairs, 
rmer  the  pontiffs  presided.  The  latter  related  either  to 
connected  with  the  constitution,  or  to  religion,  or  to 
affairs.  They  were  assembled  by  the  king  or  his 
Dt.  In  these  assemblies  the  chief  magistrates  were 
and  the  measures  prepared  by  the  senate  were  laid 
le  populus,  who  might  either  accept  or  reject  them. 
)rmer  case  the  measure  became  law,  lex  regia,  or 
a.  according  as  it  had  been  passed  unHer  the  pre- 
>f  the  king  or  of  the  tribunus  celerum.  The  decision 
r  or  peace,  afier  the  subject  had  been  proposed  by 
le,  was  likewise  made  by  the  assembled  populus. 
}  of  the  Imperium,  which  the  populus  in  its  assembly 
ihe  king,  he  became  the  supreme  judge,  but  he  was 
to  transfer  this  power  to  deputies  (qu®stores,  or  the 
r  of  the  populus),  but  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  sen- 
n  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  plebeians, 
ntained  in  his  five  classes,  were  admitted  to  the  na- 
semblies  of  the  centuries,  which  were  distinct  from 
itia  of  the  curiae,  which  still  continued  to  be  held, 
s  Tullius.]  The  plebeians  did  not  obtain  the  pri- 
meeting  as  a  body  mdependent  of  and  unconnected 
5  patricians  before  the  year  491  bc.  (comitia  tri> 

9  dose  of  the  kingly  period  we  fmd  Rome  mistress 
r  all  the  tribes  of  Latium  and  of  a  part  of  the 
itory.  In  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  the  first 
ii  colonies*  Si^nia  and  Circeii,  were  founded, 
.^tia,  founded  by  Ancus  Marcius,  is  also  sometimes 
Roman  colony.  On  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber, 
as  in  possession  of  the  Janiculus,  which  was  pro* 
rtified,  as  a  contest  with  Etruria  was  to  be  expected 
*  later.  From  the  first  treaty  of  Rome  with  Car- 
rhich  was  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic. 
It  conclude  that  the  Romans  had  already  formed 
Qt  mercantile  connections  with  foreign  nations. 
,  iii.  22.) 

I  //; — From  the  establishment  nf  the  Republic  to  the 

r$hip  of  Sulla,  from  510  to  82  b c— The  abolition 

kingly   power  and   the   establishment   of   the  re- 

Dot  (produce  any  other  material  change  in  the 

ir.C,  Na.  12'U, 


constitution  of  Rome.  The  plebeians  derived  scarcely  any 
benefit  from  it,  but  the  patricians  extended  their  power, 
inasmucli  as  they  appointed,  in  the  place  of  a  king,  two 
magistrates,  originally  called  Praetors  and  afterwards  Con- 
suls, who  were  proposed  by  the  senate  and  appointed  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Patricians  only  were  eligible  to  this 
and  the  other  great  oflSces  of  the  state.  With  the  eXcef) 
tion  of  the  office  of  high-priest  (pontifex  maximus),  which 
was  transferred  to  the  rex  sacrificulns,  the  consuls  possessed 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  most  of  the  insignia 
of. the  former  kings;  but  their  office  was  only  annual,  and 
upon  its  expiration  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  their 
conduct.  On  the  termination  of  their  office,  they  returned 
indeed  to  a  private  station,  but  as  members  of  the  senate 
they  still  retained  some  influence  in  the  administration  of 
the  republic.  The  number  of  senator:?,  which  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  last  king,  was  completed  to  300 
by  admitting  some  plebeian  equites  into  the  senate  (Dionys., 
V.  13;  Festus,  v.,  qui  jatres^  qui  conscripti),  and  these 
new  plebeian  senators  were  called  conscripti  or  adlecti,  and 
hence  the  phrase  patres  conscrtpti,  i.e.  patres  et  conscn'ptL 
Valerius  Publicola,  to  whom  this  completion  of  the  senate 
is  ascribed,  and  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  the 
successor  of  Tarquinius  Cullalin  us,  gave  to  the  new  republic 
a  somewhat  more  definite  and  regulated  constitution,  by 
a  series  of  laws  called  Leges  Valeriae.     [Publicola.] 

The  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  involved  the  Romans  in 
a  war  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  the  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially the  plebeian  order,  suffered  very  severely ;  but  the 
Romans  soon  recovered  their  strength.  [Porsena.]  Tlie 
patricians  gained  a  considerable  addition  to  their  power 
when  the  Sabine  Claudii  with  their  5000  clients  emigrated 
to  Rome,  and  were  received  among  the  patricii,  of  which 
body  they  subsequently  formed  a  distinguished  gens.  The 
plebeians,  who  had  never  recovered  some  of  the  rights  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
began  to  show  their  ^i^^content ;  but  the  patricians,  who  had 
gained  new  strength  by  the  accession  of  the  haughty 
Claudii,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the 
plebeians.  Accordingly  in  500  b.c,  when  the  plebeians 
refused  to  tnke  up  arms  against  the  revolted  Latin  towns. 
Titus  Lartius  was  made  dictator  {prcetor  maximus,  or  ma- 
gister  populi)  with  unlimited  power  both  within  and  with- 
out the  city,  so  that  during  his  rule  the  Valerian  laws,  by 
which  the  plebeians  were  in  some  degree  protected,  were 
suspended.  The  war  with  the  Latins  lasted  till  496  B.C. 
and  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  when  the  Romans  again 
became  masters  of  Latium.  This  successful  event  em- 
boldened the  patricians  still  more,  and  they  no  longer 
feared  the  plebeians.  The  latter  had  by  their  service  in  the 
armies  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  fields, 
and  in  the  war  against  Porsena  they  had  lost  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lands.  Receiving  no  compensation  for 
their  losses,  they  had  been  compelled  through  want  to  be- 
come the  debtors  of  the  patricians,  who,  when  the  iime  of 
payment  came,  exacted  their  money  with  the  must  merciless 
cruelty,  and  ii\  cases  of  insolvency  made  their  debtors  their 
prisoners,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  their  slaves  (addicti, 
nexi;  see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  571*,  &c. ;  Gott- 
ling,  p.  283,  &c.).  The  most  conspicijous  among  the  oppres- 
sors was  the  Sabine  Appius  Claudius,  who  in  495  b.c.  was 
consul  with  P.  Servdius  Priscus.  The  indignation  of  the 
plebeians  now  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  when  a  war 
against  the  Volscians  broke  out,  they  again  refused  to  bear 
arms.  But  a  promise  that  their  condition  should  be  con- 
sidered and  their  wishes  satisfied,  induced  them  to  follow 
their  patrician  general.  The  Volscian  city  of  Suessa  Pome- 
tia  was  taken,  but  the  plebeian  debtors  on  their  return  from 
the  campaign  were  again  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
rich.  This  incensed  the  plebeians  to  such  a  degree,  that 
nothing  could  prevent  an  insurrection  but  the  iron  rule  of 
a  dictator,  M.  Valerius,  who,  with  an  army  of  40,000 
plebeians,  defeated  the  Volscians,  Aequians,  and  Sabines. 
Being  again  deceived,  the  plebeians  seceded  from  Rome, 
and  took  up  a  fortified  and  threatening  position  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  (Mens  Sacer).  The  senate  in  great  alarm 
granted  the  demands  of  the  plebeians,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  unknown.  Some  important  advantages  however 
were  gained:  two,  or,  according  to  others,  five  plebeian  tri- 
bunes (Iribuni  plebei)  were  created  to  protect  their  order, 
and  two  other  plebeian  mai^istrates,  called  aeddes.  The 
most  important  concession  however  was  that  which  the 
plebeians  shortly  afterwards  obtained,  the  right  of  sum* 
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hi  ling  K'firc  iluirown  romitia  (comithi  tributa)  any  one  '  lay  down  their  power,  lo  wliu-li  however  they  wrre  »t  last 
who  vjiliiiod  till-  rghl-  «»f  tiuir  onlor,  ((lottling,  n.  :UH).)  co'nipflK'd  by  the  people  The  usual  magifttifttcs  «»:re  n  .w 
[\\o  )r!ii  afUT  till-  st'r»->i..n  i»f  thi?  pb'luMnns  to  the  Mons  '  uyaiU  clLOte'l,  bv>ih  urdeis  became  leruiiciled.  aiid  in  441 
Sii'-rr  (.»•';>  !:.c.),  tl.e  ruiiMil  Spurius  Cassius  rtMie>\c<l  the  B.C.  the  laws  of  Valeiius  and  Horatiu»  declared  thai  pie- 
onVMiNiVc  iiinl  diTeiirivt'  ;illi;u-.re  with  the  Latiii*^,  by  whieh 
hd'h  iiiilii>iis  seoni  to  have  broil  placed  on  u  T'otin^;  of 
equality:  nuiquiTtd  lands  wercl.i  be  divided,  the  chief  eoni- 
Uiander  of  the  allied  arm>  was  to  be  allernaiely  a  Rtiman 
niid  a  I-aliii,  ;ind  the  laws  ma  !e  on  the  daxs  <if  inert inv;  were 
to  be  biiidinij  oii  both  .•4la;e«i.  Rome  however  ;!:atluall)  be- 
cauie  more  a>>uuiin;;  and  arrogant,  until,  in  .'i*^  H.c,thc 


bi^cita  should  be  le^es  and  binding  on  the  vliule  r.Jl 
(Liv..  iii.  jj) :  and  that  there  should  be  uu  naaguirate  fiuoi 
whoM!  .<-enier.ee  an  appeal  might  nut  be  made  lu  tlie  people 
Various  i/iher  mea>ure»  were  at  the  luine  tunc  U»ea 
to  secure  ihc  plebeians  in  the  pos>e'i»ion  uf  ihvir  ul-«1i 
acmiired  ii::h;s.  Bal  the)  still  continued  to  beaM.i.iialc 
bouy.  (or  the  while  adininib'>i'aMoii  remained  in  iLl*  band* 
Litin  leai^ue  was  di^Mdved.  Hut  hjou  after  the  renewal  of  of  the  putriciuns.  and  no  ronnubium  yelexi>ted  betaeeu  iiic 
the  alliance  wiih   the  I^ithis  (-l^f)   ur.),  b.>tli  nations  had     two  e:»tatcs.     The  connubit;m  however  «a^  ubl an icd  id -Iii 


hard  hlru;;;:;les  with  the  Volse.aiis  and  Aecpiians.  who  pio- 
bably  toi>lv  p^^^^es^ion  of  ^'•me  of  the  Lalm  lown.s.  [Couio- 
L\NUs]  In  -l^G  H.c.  tin*  Uoinans  admitted  the  Ilernicnns 
as  a  third  parly  to  the  Latin  lea|;ue,  in  onler  to  ^( lengthen 


B.C.,  by  the  tribune  Canuleius  {rngatione*  CaituleitU  abu 
also  made  an  attempt  to  divide  the  conbuhhip  between  ibe 
two  estates  But  the  latter  of  the?e  ro^aliuni»  wa«  ef  jM 
by  the  patricians,  who  ngreed  thai,  instead  uf  two  conftuU 


themT^elve^.     In  the  same  year  the  Hist  aitenipl  was  m  ide  .six  m  htr.ry  tribune^  with  consular  ]-oU'er  »hould  be  eltfc!«4 

by   Sp  (.  a.<^sius  ViMvUinns   to   a.ssign  to   the  plehe.un>  in  ind.ffeivntl)  fnan  both  oiderv     (Ntcbuhr.  li.,  p.  31ib.  Itc.: 

full  owner>hip  a  portion  of  the  public  luinU  [A(;uauian  GiUtlin^,  p.  .3-JG,  &.c.i     This  evasLve  cxince&sion  wa*  made 

Laws]:  hnt  the  attempt  cost  him  his  life.                                  !  because  the  pat:ieian:i  wcic  determined  r.ot  to  give  tulbt 

Fur  a  .series  of  )  ears  f4s;)--17'J   B.C.)  one  of  the  consuls'  plebuians  the  cen*»orial  power  with  which   the  contuU  bad 

was  always  a  member  of  the  F'abian  house,  a  circuniritancc  been  invented;  and  in  order  to  letain  this,  the  pairiciaat 

which  at  la^t  rai<>eda  suspicion  that  the  Fabii  secretly  aimed  created  two  censors,  a  new  curulc  dignity,  which  bcloii|fld 

at  subvertinir  the  republic.in  iiistitutions.     The  Fahii  emi-  to  their  order  e.xcliioively,  until  the  year  J51  S.C-*  vbcu  tLi 

grated  with  4n00  clients  toEtruria,  where  a  few  years  after-  plebeians  participated  in  th.s  dignity  also, 

wanls  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Etruscans.                {  After  tne.sc  arrangements,  thougti  frequently  violated  bf 

The  thriH;  allied  nations,  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Her-  |  the  patricians,  Rome  enjoyed  a  short  ))criud  of  internal  ttaa- 

nicaiis,  now  carried  on  a  seriesof  wars  against  the  Etruscans,  qiiillity  ;  but  abroad  her  arms  were  kept  in  con^ta^l  aciiTit} 

VoUcians,  and  Aecpiians,  in  which  the  allies,  c.s)>ecially  the  by  the  wars  with  Fidenac,  which  was  destroyed  in  A16  ic. 

Romans,  weie  often  near  the  verge  of  destruction.    The  with  the  Ae(iuians,  who  were  defeated,  in  4iS  B-Cal  tbekot 

El  Tuscans  made  peace  in  474  b  c,  while  the  Vohscians  and  of  Mouni  Ali^idus,  by  the  dictator  A.  Serviiius  Priscu*.  ai4 

Ae({uian!%  continued  their  hostilities,  and  would  in  the  end  with  the  Veii.     Tlie  war  with  Veil  lasted  fur  Msvera)  >««•% 

have  probably  destroyed  the  whole  Rumap  army,  if  the  die-  and  in  .lliG  b.C-  ihi^  wealthy  city  was  taken  by  M.  Fur.i.9(a- 

taior  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnalus  had  not  deliveret!  the  consul  millus.   Two  years  after,  the  Faliscan.-»  surreiidervd  lo  R.#mti. 

L  Miiiucius  and  his  forces  at  the  moment  when  they  were  This  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  partly  uVint;  lo  tt.c  lu- 

surrounded  by  the  enemy  (4"iS  u.r.).     The  .Aeouians  how-  xiision  of  Etruiia  by  the  Gauls,  who  however,  in  .19U  bC, 

e\er  still  continued  to  infes;   the  Roman   and  Latin  terri-  coinplctel)  defeated  a  Roman  ai  my  on  the  small  lUcr  Allta 

t4)ries.  until  {U)  bc-,  when  they  were  defeated  iit;ar  Corbio,  The  Gauls  tiien  advanced  tuwards  Rome,  took  and  burn^ 

and  ieina:iied  (|Uiet  tor  a  Inu^  time.  the  city,  and  hud  siet;e  ti  theCupilol.    The  uhule  nurrat«tfl 

Until  the  year  17-2  B.C.  the  plebeian  magistrates,  the  tri-  of  li.ia  e\ent  in  the  aniienl  Ir.storiiins  is  distorted  by  6ciiueib 

bunes.  ami   the  plebeian   aediles  had   been  elected  by  the  The  simple  truth   ii  related   b>   PoUbius  <ii.   Idi.  vhotau 

comilia  tributa  and  confirmed  by  the  curiae;  but   in    the  that  afier  the  GaiiU  had  taken  l)'>s«e^^iuIl  of  Rume.  luj 

year  471   n.c.   the   triliune   rubhlius  Vtdeio  i-u:  ceeded   in  were  induced,  by  an  in  t>ad  of  I  lie  Vtiieli  intu  ihuir  ovi 

p'.ocunn:;  for  the  ])hbeians  the  right  to  elect  their  own  tcrritoiy,  to  quit  Rome  and  return  h«.me;  thuiigh  ibc  0:^ 

ma>;i*>t:ates  witbont   any   interference  on  the  pari  of  the  was    indeed    so  11    rebuilt,    its   wea'Kncss   encuuia^'ed    .Lc 

patricians,    to   delibeiate    and    make    laws   in    their   own  Aequians,  Volscians,  and  Ktruscans  to  renew  thi*i(  hu*  ..1 

eoinilia    (plebi^i  ita),    which  indeed    were    not    binding   as  ties  ;  but  they  were  co:iquereu  by  Camiilus,  and  luo  RuDUa 

le^e^,  but  still  must  have  had  a  considerable  inlL.eii'ie,  being  cidon.es,  Sutrium  and  Ne|-e!e.  wvxv  founded  in  K:iur-a.ai 

the  declared  w  dl  of  the  commonalty.     From  this  time  the  a  harrier  against  the  enein:es.     The  Heiincans  and  l^i  ■» 

Rom  111    republic  was  divided  into  two  oppoMie  classes  or  also  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  iheir  alhanr«  aiib 

parlies.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  purely  patrician  as.>>ein-  Rome,   and    renewed  the  contest  for  their  liberty.    Tftt 

bhe<  (coniitia  curiata),  in  which  all  the  patrician  ma^istraies  former,  after  a  series  of  campaii^ns  and  revurat.**,  wciecum- 

and  certain  classes  of  priests  were  appointed,  and   which  pletely  subdued  in  3(0  B.C. :  while  the  Latins,  induced  biibt 

were  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  pa'.rician  order ;  repeated  incur>ions  of  the  Gauls,  M>on  riMiewed  ih«ir  alliauct 

the  cwuiitia  liibuta  on  the  o:her  hand  were  purely  plebeian  with  Rome. 

a>Miuhlje.-,  w ith  the  right  of  appointing  the  plebei;in  magi-  The  opiression  of  the  patricians,  together  «iih  the  nune- 

stiates,  of  makin:^   plebiscita.  and  of  summoning   befoie  mus  and    wearisome  camtiaigns,  and    the  invaMcn  uf  lU 

their  tribunal   those  who  infrin^'el  the  lights  of  the  lie-  Gauls,  had  reduced  the  pi«d>e.ans  ton  conditu>n  which  %u 

beians.      The  tribunes  and  the  senate  were  in  a  kind  uf  little  better  than  it   was  before  ilie  tirst  bece^&ion.    T«o 

o;poMi:on  to  one  another,  similar  to  that  of  the  patricians  noble    plebeians,    L.   Lieinius  Slolo  and   L.   Sexitu*.   &»• 

and  plebeians.  Tiie  Ci»mitia  centuriata, in  which  boih  orders  determine<l  to  keep  the  oli.mchiial  [arly  in  bounds,  aud  W 

met,  were  a  feeble  bond  of  union.     Tiiis  anomalous  coiidi-  pr.icuie  for  their  own  order  a  share  in  I'lie  c<jnsiil»btp.    la 

iioii  <  f  ii:e  state,  and  the  cunstant  disturbances  arising  from  :\7i\  B.C.  both  of  them  were  tribunes,  and  in  thi»  rB|.acitf 

It,  III  cessuri!)  pioluced  a  conviction  tha!  a  reform  in  the  proposed  four  roga: ions  to  the  following  effect : — l.ThaiM 

custitu  ion  could  not  be  avoided.     The  tribune  C  Tereu-  more  consular  tribunes  should  be  ap]M>mted.  but  twoeuo* 

iillns  Aisa  theielore,  in   4ri2  BC,  t)ioposed  that  ten  men  suls  instead,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  pbbvian;  1 

sho:.l<l  he  app  linted  to  make  a  c  :de  of  law<>,  by  which  il  that  no  citizen  shouhl  possess  above  5tlOjugera  uf  ibe  pubiK 

w;is  chielly  inier.ded  to  limit  the  ]>o  vor  of  the  Cv>!isnls.     Hut  domain,  and  should  not  keep  above  a  certain  number  W 

this  proposal   met   with  the  s  ronu- >l  opp(»>iiion  from  tint  cattle  u)K)n  them;  3,  that  the  amount  uf  intere*t  peid  by 

pMircian^.  and  it  w;i<»  iiotcained  111:0  etiect  for  a  numb  r  debtors  to  that  day.  should  be  deducted  from  the  rapial 

of  \e:ir«,  duri.ig  which  the  comm malty  continually  i:a;iud  which  was  to  he  paid  off  in  three  annual  iii»lalneni»:  < 

stieiigili,  cspLcialiy  by  ihe  increase  of  ihe  number  of  l:i-  that  instead  of  the  duumvirs  who  kept  the  Sibylline  but^kiw 

bunes  to  ten.  4/>7  B.C,  and  b\  the  assignment  of  the  A\en-  de<-cmMrs  should  he  elected,  the  uf  wlicm  sbouki  be  pW- 

tine  to  the  plebeians  Mji;  BC  ».    .Vt  leii-^ih  preparations  for  be:ai;s.      The   ensuing  cutest   was   carried  un    with  the 

a  new  cude  of  laws  \w're  made,  and  in  451  b.C.  ten  iiairicans  ^neatest  determination  and  bitterness.     The  patncuo*  cvo- 

were  appointed   lor  the  p'.ir|.ose  ;  all  other  ma^istiaie.^  were  irneil  lo  uet  the  veto  of  the  other  tribunes  but  Liciinutand 

RUspendod  untd  t:.e  l.iisuiess  sh«)uld  he  c  mple  e  I.       ihe  Sextius  prevented  the  elections  of  the  higher  magiMialcKao 

result  was  that   in  tiie  fi.si  >e.u   ten  tahhs  w,  re  pnMluee<l,  that  fr.)m  37  j  till  .171  B.C.  Itine  was  in  a  *t:i  e  of  ci»rup)rie 

Willi  which  bill)  I  ;aiii>  wi-i\-  >aiisried.      In  the  -ec.iiid  \ear.  anarch).     The  t-.\o  tribunes  Licinius  and  &»e\tiU9  h.i«tfVrr 

wnenihe  pa'ri.  mu'^  had  ^ecuinl  the  de.einv;:al  power  to  retame  1  ihtir  othce  from  }eartoyear:    and  in  then  Ichtii 

ihem>ehes.    iAi>   other    tables    weie    addeil.      When    the  tribuiieship,    they  li.sl  earned  their   fourth  rogatiun,  and 
tu»k    wa      coiipleted,    the   dicemvirs    were    unwdlin^    lo  ^  soon  after  the  senate  feit  ublige<l  to  agree  to  iIm  otban 
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itcment  at  Rome  had  been  iremenclous,  and  the  rae- 
ofCaiuillus,  who  had  just  lelurued  froin  a  victory 
e  GauU,  was  necessary  lo  allay  the  fury  of  parly- 
Lucius  Sextius  Lateranus  \va:i  the  first  plebeian  con- 
)  B.C.,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to  Concordia  as  a 
ent  of  the  happy  reconciliation  of  the  two  orders. 
sharing  the  consulate  with  the  plebeians,  the  patri- 
wing  determined  to  retain  all  that  they  could,  ciir- 
he  consular  dignity  of  one  important  part  of  its 
uid  reserved  to  themselves  exclusively  the  jurisdic- 
iudicial  (in  the  modern  sense)  authority.  Accord- 
lie>  created  the  offices  of  praetor  and  of  curule 
However,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  advahta<>es 
ned  by  the  plebeians,  that  all  the  other  great  civil 
igious  oftices  were  gradually  thrown  open  to  them: 
e  dictatorship  in  356  B.C.;  the  censorship  in  3jl 
le  pisDtoi-ship  in  336  B.C.;  and  at  last,  in  3UU  u.C-,  by 
ilnian  law,  ihe  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur.      The 


Curius  Uentatus  to  make  peace.  All  Latiura,  Etruria.  Cam- 
pania, Samnium,  a  great  part  of  Appulia.  and  several  other 
Italian  nations  now  submitted  to  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Rome. 

The  internal  stale  of  the  republic  during  these  wars  was 
tolerably  quiet,  as  the  plebeians  had  gradually  acquired  the 
same  rights  as  the  patricians.  Appius  Claudius  Csdcus  dis- 
tributed, ih  312  B.C.,  the  libertini  (freedmeii),  who  as  aerarii 
were  not  included  in  the  tribes  or  classes,  among  all  the 
tribes;  but  this  arrangement  lasted  only  till  304  B.C.,  when 
Fabius  RuUianus  threw  all  the  libertini  into  the  four  city 
tribes.  The  last  secession  of  the  plebeians.  286  B.C..  a'ose 
from  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  on  the  personal  liberty  of  a 
(lebtol* ;  but  the  law  of  the  dictator  Horieusiu>  pacified  them 
by  securing  to  the  plebeians  their  rights,  and  by  giving  to 
the  plebiscita  the  full  eflect  of  leges. 

In  284  B.C.  the  Tarentines  hi  southern  Italy  secretly  in- 
duced the  Etruscans  and  Boinns  to  revolt ;  the  Sanuiites 
also  again  took  up  arms,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Hrutiians 


inction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  thus  gra 

lisappeared  in  all  matters  of  real  importance,  and  .  I'lid  siege  to  Thurii,  where  they  were  defeated  bytheponsul 

internally  strengthened,  united,  and  consolidated,  ■  Fahricius  Luscinus,  who  left  a  Roman  >;arri&on  at  Thurii. 
now  enabled  to  direct    her  whole  energy  against  i  The  Gauls  destroyed  one  Roman  army,  but  the  Boians  were 

1  enemies.     Bat  this  internal  hariuohy  was  at  first    defeated  in   283   B.C.     The  Tarentines  insulted  a  Roman 

fleet  which  had  been  drivon  into  their  port  by  a  storm,  and 
at  the  same  time  look  Thurii,  drove  away  the  Roman  gar- 
rison, and  plundered  tlie  town.    But  being  pressed  by  a  Ro- 


pparent  than  real,  for  the  patricians  made  many 
s  to  evade  the  Licinian  laws,  and  they  contrived  for 
w  of  years  to  keep  the  consulship  to  themselves,  or 


they  kept  the  plebeians  away  from  it  by  electing  ,  man  army  under  Aemilius  Barbula,  Taientuni  sought  and 
dictator  or  an  interrex.  The  law  respecting  the  '  obtained  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus.  [Pyrrhus.]  The  x^ar  with 
of  money  was  likewise  not  always  observed,  and  the  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines  lasted  from  281  to  275  b.c  ,  and 
I  manner  of  exacting  payment  of  debts  gave  rise  in  '  three  years  afterwards  Tarentum  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
ises  to  complaint.  The  beneficial  working  of  the  mans,  and  Rhcf^ium  also  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
istitution  did  not  fully  manifest  itself  until  after  the  war  with  Tarentum  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  whole 
)  B.C.  of  the  southern  peninsula;  and  all  Italy,  from  the  Sicilian 

rst  plebeian  dictator,  C  Marcius  Rutilus,  carried  on  Straits  to  the  river  Macra  in  the  north  of  Etruria,  now  re- 
gainst  the  Faliscans  and  Tarquinienses  (365  B.C.),  cognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  (265  b.c).  Colonies, 
as  terminated  by  a  peace.     Caere  obtained  a  truce    chiefly  Latin,  tlwt  is,  colonies  which  had  inferior  rights  to 

the  Roman  colonies,  were  established  in  various  parts  to  en- 
sure the  submission  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  Ita- 
lian states  and  towns  either  received  new  constitutions  or 
retained  their  old  ones,  moditied  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  submitted  to  Rome.  Some 
towns  however,  such  as  Capua,  seem  to  have  remained  al- 
ts of  Laiiuni,  and  against  whom  the  Romans  were  most  independent  states, 
to  protect  themselves  (Livy,  vii.  27  )  The  great!  The  Roman  constitution  had  now  gained  its  perfection, 
hich  the  Romans  had  gradually  acquired  and  shown  Qnd  out  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy  a  moderate  democracy 
rarious  contests  wiih  their  immediate  neighbours,  I  had  gradually  been  developed,  in  which  all  classes  exercised 
an  to  be  displayed  in  the  war  ai^ainst  the  Samnites,  their  proper  influence  with  the  power  to  counterbalance  each 
ooji  brought  tliein  into  contact  with  all  the  nations    other.      This  constitution    lasted   without    any    important 


lundred  years  by  giving  up  to  Rome  half  of  its  ter- 
o3  B.C.).  The  laAt  war  ai^ainst  tlie  Gauls,  who  had 
ala  lenewed  their  attacks  on  the  Romans,  was  suc- 
terminated  (349  b.c)  by  L  Furius  Camillus.  The 
itii  Carthage  was  renewed  in  348  B.C.,  probably  on 
of  the  Greek  pirates,  who  about  this  time  infested 


This  war  however  was  pre<'eded  by  a  victory  over 

ciansaiid  Aurunci,  wliich  opened  to  the  Romans  the 

)  Campania.      The  Samnite  war  la>ted  from  343 

.c,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  with  Rome,  whose  power 

n  to   raise  apprehension  throughout  Italy.  [Sam- 

The  Latins  were  the  first  who  showed  ihis  feeling, 

y  demanded  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Rome, 

of  the  consuls  and  half  of  the  senators  should  be 

The  consequence  was  a  war  with  the  Latins,  and  a 

itionof  that  against  Samnium,  for  which  the  Latins 


38  B.C.  all  Latium  was  subdued.  Some  of  the  towns 
the  Roman  franchise  wiih  or  without  the  sufTra- 
hers  lost  their  fortifications  and  part  of  their  teiTi- 
he  Latin  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  the  com- 
1  and  connubium,  which  hitherto  existed  among 
the  Latin  states,  was  abolishel. 
stablishment  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellac  and  its 
iuu  led  to  a  second  war  with  the  Samnites,  who  were 
iih  Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis,  two  Greek  colonies, 
flying  upon  this  alliance,  ventured  to  insult  the  Ro- 
\  Roman  army  marched  into  Campania,  and  Palae- 
lU  in  326  B.C.,  by  treason.  Neapolis  opened  its  gates 
lemy.  In  the  year  f>llo\ving,  the  war  with  the  Sara- 
amenced,  and  lasted  till  315  B.C.  Appulia  submitted 
J  in  318  B.c  The  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls 
»  successively  against  Rome,  and  the  Marsians,  Pe- 
,  Aequians,  and  Hernicans  made  common  cause  with 
But  as  these  enemies  did  not  rise  at  the  same  time, 
ibey  were  not  all  actuated  by  the  same  s()irit,  the 
I  subdued  them  all,  and  the  Aequians  were  annihi- 
The  Samnites  in  the  meanwhile  entered  into  an 
with  the  Etruscans.  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  against 


change  for  a  considerable  time,  and  Polybius,  who  saw  it 
in  operation  towards  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  looked  upon 
it  with  high  admiration.  (Polyb,  iv.  2.) 

Two  conquering  republics  cannot  easily  exist  as  peaceful 
neighbours.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Rome  was  as  desi- 
rous to  take  Sicily,  as  Carthage  was  jealous  of  the  gigantic 
strides  which  Rome  had  made.  The  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  the  first  Punic  war,  together  with  its  progress 
from  264  till  241  B.C.,  aie  described  in  the  article  Punic 
Wars.    The  result  of  this  war  was  thai  Rome  gained  pos- 


rceded.    The  Romans  were  successful  against  both,     sc.sion  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  i^^lands  ;  and  Sicily  be 


came  the  first  Roman  province.  [Provincia.]  Syracuse 
however,  Panormus,  Segesta.  and  some  other  Sicilian  towns 
retained  their  independence.  The  immense  loss  of  men 
which  Rome  had  sustained  was  scarcely  felt,  and  the  way  for 
new  concjuests  was  prepared.  In  23S  h.c  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  Saidinia,  wheic  the  icbellious  Carthaginian 
mercenaries  sought  the  protection  of  Rome  against  the  na- 
tives. Notwilh.-^tanding  the  hard  struggles  of  the  Sardinians 
as  well  as  theCorsicatis  for  their  independence,  the  Romans 
in  the  end  made  themselves  masters  of  both  islands,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  war  against  the 
mercenaries  in  their  own  country,  attempted  to  reduce  their 
armies  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  obedience,  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  islands  and  to  pay  to  Rome  1200  talents. 
In  the  meantime  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Ligurians  (238 
B.C.),  who  we:e  probably  instii;aied  by  the  injuied  Carthagi- 
nians. The  Insubnans  also  foriiied  extensive  connections  with 
other  Gallic  tribes,  and  when,  in  232  B.C.,  C  Flaminius  car- 
ried a  plebiscitum  to  the  effect  that  the  country  of  the 
Senones,  between  Sena  Gallica  and  the  Rubicon,  should  be 


assigned  to  the  plebeians,  the  Boians,  who  had  most  to  fear, 

^..^ „, ^ _^  _  united  with  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  even  with 

md  thus  commenced  their  liiiid  war,  which  Tasted  I  some  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  and  marched  bouihward  as 
)A  lo  290  B.C.,  when  they  were  cotnpelled  by  M.  I  far  ad  Cluiium,  where  they  were  completely  defeated  by  tlm 
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cor.KuIs  Ia  Acsnilius  niul  C  Aiilius  (223  b c).  Tlic  Romans 
iij«  ii(Kuii('c<l  {ouaids  iho  north,  i(a'inc<l  a  second  vict(»ry 


P}'clna.     Gcntius,  king  of  the    lllyriaiDi,  had  been  Um 
allv  uf  Perseus,  and  thU  circumstance  led  to  the  third 


ivor  ilie  G:iiiU  at  (Jlaslidmm.  and  to«ik  r'')!«>^'!^:ii(>"  <>f  Mc-  j  lUyric  war.  which  ended  in  a  division  of  the  ronntr}*,  like 
diulununi  ['*l\i  B.c  ).  TI:eGaulH  in  Gutha  C:salpina,  despair-  that  of  Macedonia.  In  Epirus,  Aemilius  Pnulus  aiid  hii 
iu;{  of  bucoo.^6,  submit  led  to  Roma,  which  slreti^thcned  its  ;  soldiers  behaved  with  a  cruelly  which  has  |>erhape  ncfw 
po\u>r  in  these  parts  hy  two  new  culonies,  Cremona  and  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  repohlic.  (Lir., 
Placcittia.  A  \ear  after  this  e\ent  Istria  was  added  to  the  xlv.  34.)  Eumenes  and  theRhodians,  who  had  drmvn  Dp« 
Roman  ropuUic.  \Vhile  tlic  Gallic  war  was  carried  on,  II-  themselves  the  sus])icions  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  BpuMt 
lyriun  piratedL^avc  rise  to  the  first  war  with  lllyricum.whii'h  Perseus,  were  now  humbled.  Others,  such  as  the  aemli 
lasted  tVom  I'.'io  till  2JS  nc.  The  111)  nan  quern  Tenia  was  !  Prusias  of  Bithynia.  Massinissa  in  Numidia,  Selencus  Phi- 
compelled  to  ^ivc  a  p.tvtof  her  dominions  to  Rome,  to  pay  !  lopator  of  Syria,  and  the  kings  of  E^^ypt  acknowled)»ed  Iht 
tribuif,  and  to  stop  the  piracy  of  her  subjects :  ^ome  Greek  ;  supremacy  of  Rome,  which  hy  cunning  and  fraud  BradiiaUy 
t(»wn«.  Mlueh  had  been  subject  to  her,  were  deirlared  free.  '  acouired  the  means  of  completely  reducing  them  wheocver 
TiieRuuiiiiis  thus  came  in  contact  with  Greece.   (Polyb.  ap.    inclination  prompted. 

Z^tnaiUN.  VI. i.  \)  )  A  second  war  with  the  lliyrians,  in  219  •  The  first  blow  was  directed  against  Carthage,  wbidi  hil 
li.c,  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  of  Illy-  long  endured  the  insults  of  Massinissa,  the  ally  of  Iht 
rinim.  '    |  Romans;  and  when  at  last  she  attempted  to  maintaia  her 

\Vhile  Rome  was  thus  cngao^ed.  the  second  Punic  war  was  '  riuhts.  the  Romans  razed  Carthage  to  the  ground  (M6  mjc.\ 
caused  by  the  oi^erations  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  It  |  and  her  territory  became  a  Roman  province  under  ibenaaf 
lasted  from  '2 IK  till  '202  b  c.  [Punic  Wars.]  Great  as  the  !  of  Africa.  [Punic  Wars.]  In  Macedonia  two  nretenden 
huflfcrini^s  were  to  ^»l)ich  Italy  was  exposed  during  the  pre-  |  had  ri^en  against  Rome,  the  consequence  of  which  vmsthil 


seiice  of  thcCartha{^inian  armies,  and  although  the  majority 
of  the  Italians  had  sided  with  the  enemy,  si  ill  t  lie  Romans  soon 
recovered  their  losses,  and  e.'^tablished  ilieir  power  more  Hrmly 
by  new  colonies  in  Italy.  Spain  wasadded  to  their  f«irmer  p<>s- 
se^isions  and  when  the  navy  of  C.irlhagc  was  destroyed, 
Rome  was  mi.^tressof  the  sea.  But  the  republic  had  ^one  be- 
Y(>nd  its  natural  limits,  and  with  their  extensive  conquests  the 


Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  proTinee.    Tht 
same   was  the  fate  of  Greece  after  the  fall  of  Coriafh 

(14»5  IJ.C). 

Some  venrs  before  these  events  (153  b.c.)  a  new  war  had 
broken  out  in  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Segeda  did  dqC 
strictly  observe  the  eonditions  on  which  peace  bad  b 
gi anted  to  them.    The  war  was  cairied  on  for  manjr  yeara 


Ujmanslost  the  simple  and  manlv  character  for  wh.ch  their  with  varying  success,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans  onlr 
forefathers  had  been  distinguished :  demoialization  and  cor-  .  contributed  to  make  the  exas])eration  of  the  Spanaru 
ruption  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  their  public  as  well  more  general.  Viriathus  [Viriathus],  who  had  placed  bm- 
as  in  their  private  life.  solf  at  their  head,  cairied  on  the  war  from  \4b  tdl  140  a.c 

Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,     After  his  death,  Brutus  penetrated   indeed  as  far  as  tht 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal.     The  Romans,  into  ,  \iestern  coast,  and  in  132  n.c.  returned  to  Rome  in  Xth 
whose  hands  the  treaty  fell,  si^nt  a  fleet  to  Illyricum,  which  ,  umph;  but  the  natives  nevertheless  did  not  submit.     Ni- 
compelle<l  the  kin^  to  a  shameful  flic^ht.    This  was  the    mantia  offered  the  most  determined  resistance,  and  i 
prelude  to  the  first  Macedonian  war,  uhirh  lasted  from  214     loiully  destroyed,  13.'{  B.C.     After  these  bloody  wan. ! 
till  20o  U.C.,  and  was  carried  on  with  little  vigour.   A  peace  ,  was  apparently  quiet,  and  Roman  commissionert  ar 
wa^  at  last  concluded,  which  was  not  honestly  meant  bv     the  affairs  of  the  count r\'. 

either  party.  Accordini^ly,  five  years  later,  when  Athens  During  this  pcriixl  Italy  appears  to  have  enjoyed  perftff 
implored  the  assistance  of  Rome  against  Philip  and  the  tranquillity,  and  its  we^ilih  and  population  increasca  (VaL 
Acainanians,  a  seioiid  war  with  Mace<lonia  commenced.  Max.,  iv.  i,  1 L).  but  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  la 
which  lasted  from  20U  till  11)7  n.c  ,  and  was  terminated  by  the  Sicily.  In  this  island  the  extensive  estates  of  wealth}  Romiaa 
battle  of  Cynuscephalae.  gained  by  Quinctius  Flamininu%  were  cultivated  by  numerous  slaves,  who,  being  ill-licaiel 
by  which  the  |)ower  of  Macedonia  was  broken.  Philip  was  by  their  masters,  lO'^c  under  Eunus  and  Cleon.  and  ipm4 
confined  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  became  a  vassal  of  Rome,  destruction  all  over  the  island.  In  131  BC,  they  ^ 
Fianiininus  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Greece,  but  nevrrthe-  dofeated  by  P.  Rupilius  at  Enna.  Attalus,  the  la<it  1  n 
Ic-^s  ho  remained  several  years  in  Peloponnertus  to  watch  tho  Poruamus,  left,  in  133  bc,  his  kingdom  as  an  inhvuiau^e 
movements  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and  the  Aetolians.  toar-  to  Rome;  the  dispute^  arising  out  of  this  gi^  led  to  theie- 
ran<:otheanairsofGi'eccc,  and  to  foster  dissension  among  the  duction  of  Asia  into  the  form  of  a  province  (129  b.C'. 
Gieeks.  There  were  many  occasions  on  which  the  Romans  Pliry^ia  was  given  to  Mithhdatcs  V.  as  a  reward  for  hia 
might  have  attacked  Antiochus,  but  their  wars  in  Spain     assistance  to  the  Romans. 

and  the  north  of  Italy  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  be  .  How  completely  the  old  distinction  between  paln< 
deferred  until  192  n.c.  Antiochus,  invited  by  the  Aetolians,  '  and  plebeians  had  now  disappeared,  may  be  inferreil  ituw 
landed  in  Greece.  The  Aetolians  obtained  a  truce  for  ;  the  fact,  that  in  172  B.C.  both  consuls,  and  in  131  B.C.  both 
themselves,  but  the  war  against  Antiochus,  who  fled  to  ,  censors,  were  plebeians.  Ever  since  the  wara  of  IlaiiniUa', 
A>ia,  was  continued  ;  tho  battle  of  Ma;;nesia  decided  the  vie*  i  the  number  of  plebeian  senators  had  exceeded  that  of  ibe 
tory,  and  the  power  of  Syria  was  broken.  Eumenes  of;  patricians.  The  only  distinction  which  n»w  had  any  n!  at 
Pergamus  and  the  Rhwlians  were  richly  rewarded  for  their  i  was  that  between  iiobHes  or  iflustreM,  and  ohMcttri,  The 
servility  towards  Rome,  and  acted  the  same  part  towards  .  laws  which  were  made  during  this  period  had  little  or  M 
Air.iochus  as  Ma^sini.ssa  acted  towards  Carthage.  The  relation  to  the  constitution,  but  were  for  the  uokt  part  m- 
Actolians  afterwards  roneluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  but  on  |  tended  to  counteract  the  growing  love  of  luxuries  (/i^^#f9» 
very  hard  eonditioiK.  The  Galatians  in  Asia,  and  .\riarathes,  i  titanep\  to  fix  the  age  at  which  persons  might  attain  the 
both  allies  of  Antiochus,  sued  for  }>eaco  and  obtained  it.  different  ofiices  of  tbc  state  (/^^<*«  a/i/ta/^«>,  to  pre^TDt  tb« 
A>ia  was  now  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  only  re()uired  extortion  of  the  governors  of  provinces  (de  pemntii  rrpt- 
one  more  blow  to  elTert  its  complete  submission.  j  tundin),  &c.     Afier  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  (I6S  BX-X 

But  the  Romans  had  to  contend  in  northern  Italy,  from  the  treasury  (aerarium)  of  the  Roman  republic  was  so  well 
2U'J  till  lUl  KC,  and  in  Spain  from  197  B.C.,  with  more  do-  !  stocked,  that  the  head-tax  (tributum)  which  the  RottJi 
tcrmini'd  enemies.  In  Spain,  peace  was  not  restored  until  j  citizens  had  hitherto  paid,  was  abolished.  But  duiing^a 
17!»  B.C.,  when  Tib.  Sempionius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  I  apparent  indifference  in  rei^ard  to  constitutional  matten^ 
celebrated  tribunes,  by  his  humanity  conciliated  the  Celt i-  j  a  state  of  things  had  gradually  been  developed,  whirh  broke 
bcrians.     The  Istrians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans  likewise  '  out  like  a  volcano,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  ciril  war. 

An  active  and  thriving  middle  class  did  not  exis>t  at  Rone. 


made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  corruption  of  the  Romans,  after  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted wi;h  the  luxuries  of  Greece  and  Asia,  had  rapidly 


The  citizens  were  either  exorbitantly  rich  or  in  abwlufe 
poverty.    Tho  illustrious  families  had  almost  monopoli>cd 


inereaied.  As  one  instnnce  out  of  many,  we  many  mention  the  lucrative  ofllees  of  the  republic,  and  the  »maU  land 
the  manner  in  which  tho  Bacchanalia  were  celebrated  at  owners,  on  account  of  the  constant  wars,  had  been  eon- 
Rome.  <Livy.  xxxix.  817.)  j  pelled  tone<;lect  their  fields,  and  in  numenms  cases  had  soU 
PcrseuN  the  successor  of  Philip  III.  in  Macedonia,  who  ihem  to  the  nobles.  Such  reduce<l  persons  wandered  abooC 
had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  Romans,  declared  war  homeless,  uith  their  wives  and  children,  and  htcd  in  ei* 
ai^MMisl  them  in  171  uc.  This  war  was  at  first  very  un-  tremo  poverty.  (Plot.,  Tib.  GracchuM,  c.  9.)  The  only 
r.iitiiate  f.'i-  the  R.mans,  but  in  ICs  B.C.  L.  Aemilius  remedy  was  to  provide  this  multitude  of  destitute  cil  iseM 
Paulus  decidod  tho  faio  of  Macedonia  in  tho  battlo  of  « ah  lands,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  station  of  an  indoptndili 
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class.  ThU  was  undertaken  by  the  two  brothers, 
IS  and  Caius  Gracchus.  Who  they  were,  what  mea- 
hey  proposed,  and  bow  they  endea,  is  related  in  the 
Gracchus  and  Agrarian  Laws.  The  aristocratic 
;ained  the  victory  in  this  contest,  but  it  was  gained 
le  and  bloodshed.  Several  regulations  of  the  agrarian 
re  abolished,  the  nobles  left  off  paying  the  rent  which 
s  for  the  public  domain  that  they  occupied,  extended 
Mre)  their  possessions  by  purchasin<^  the  smaller  por- 
r  the  poor,  and  expelled  the  impoverished  peasantry 
if  paternal  roof.  (Appian.,  Civil.,  i.  27.) 
ttful  example  of  the  demoralised  condition  of  all 
w.  Roman  citizens  was  exhibited  in  the  war  ao:ainst 
irper  Jugurtha  [Juourtha  ;  Mbtkllus.  Q.  C^ci- 
Marius,C.  ;  Sulla],  who,  in  106  b.c.,  was  brought 
le  in  triumph.  During  this  war  there  appeared  on 
thern  frontiers  of  Italy  hosts  of  barbarians,  Cimbri 
sutones  (113  b.c.)*  Several  Roman  armies  which 
mt  ajiainst  them  were  defeated ;  but  C.  Marius,  in 
'.,  annihilated  the  whole  body  of  the  Teutoncs  near 
S^xtia;,  and  in  tlie  followini^  year  the  Cimbri  in  tlie 
Raudii.  The  few  barbarians  who  survived  were 
slaves  or  fled  into  Gaul,  where  CsBsar  saw  the  rem- 
f  them.  (Rell.  GcUL,  ii.  29.) 

aly  several  petty  rebellions  of  the  slaves  in  Campania 
what  might  be  expected,  and  Sicily  became  the 
f  a  second  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  who  carried  on 
il  and  destructive  war  with  Rome  (103-99  b.c).  The 
ml  M.  Aquilius  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
after  their  last  leader  Athenion  had  fallen.  In  96 
\  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  was  given  to  the  Romans  by 
I  of  the  last  king. 

Lome,  where  peace  had  only  been  Vestored  by  violence, 
I  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  an  Agrarian  law, 
\  mover,  L.  Apuleius  Satu minus,  a  man  of  no  prin- 
rho  acted  merely  from  selfish  motives,  was  put  to 
rilh  his  associates  (99  b.c).  (See  Cic.  pro  Rabir.,  c.  9.) 
about  this  time  that  two  other  important  subjects 
to  attract  general  attention:  first,  the  Judicia, which 
1  the  hands  of  the  equites,  and  grossly  abused.  In 
the  tribune  Livius  Drusus  endeavoured  to  remedy 
1  by  adding  300  equites  to  the  senate  of  300,  and  by 
to  this  new  senate  of  600  all  judicial  powers  in  matters 
tg  a  person's  caput  or  civil  condition.  This  attempt 
it  had  not  the  desired  effect  The  second  question 
bether  the  Roman  franchise  should  be  given  to  the 
subjects  and  allies  of  Rome.  Many  sensible  Ro- 
saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure;  but  the  powerful 
it  Rome  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to  come  to 
Anite  conclusion.  The  Italians  however  persisted  in 
iemand,  which,  in  91  B.C.,  led  to  the  bloody  and 
Hive  Social  cr  Marsian  war.  The  Italians,  seeing 
lere  was  no  hope  of  gaining  their  object,  intended 
g  less  than  to  destroy  Rome,  to  establish  anew  Italian 
ic,  with  a  senate  of  500  members  and  two  consuls, 
make  Corfinium,  under  the  name  of  Italica,  its  centre 
pital.  The  Latins  and  Umbrians  remained  faithful 
le,  and  obtained,  together  with  some  other  places  in 
the  Roman  franchise  by  a  Lex  Julia.  (Gottling, 
o&c.)  In  the  first  campaign  the  Romans  were  un- 
»fuU  but  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  defeated  the  Italian 
It  Asculum,  which  he  took  and  destroyed  (89  B.C.). 
kliaiis  gradually  submitted,  and  received  the  franchise, 
OS  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
s  Roman  citizens.  The  dangerous  designs  of  Marius 
ilia  induced  the  senate  to  promise  the  franchise  to  all 
rho  were  still  in  arms,  on  condition  that  they  should 
fB  down.  But  the  Samnites  resoUitely  continued  the 
nd  in  the  ensuing  civil  contest  they  joined  the  party 
\xi  The  new  citizens  were,   according  to  some 

iiivided  into  15  new  tribes;  according  to  others,  into 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  they  were  distri- 
)  8  of  tbe  old  tribes.     This  last  account  is  the  most 
Mi>.    But  Italy  had  lost  the  Uower  of  her  population, 
J  ooce  flourishing  towns  had  been  destroyed  and 
wu  Am  ground.      The  number  of  tribes  which,  at  the 
>f  the  war  with  Porsena,  had  been  considerably  re- 
was  afterwards  gradually  increased  to  35,  a  number 
nuaiDed  till  the  latest  times.    The  province  of  Gallia 
ma  received  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Lex  Pompeia, 
,  that  is,  those  political  rights  which  the  Latins 
previous  to  receiving  the  full  franchise,  and 
6xpress(9d  by  the  term  commereium.    In  the 


dictatorship  of  Julias  Ca)sar  the  Trail spadani  were  placed  on 
an  equality  wilh  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise.  The  circumstance  of  Rome  givini^  the  frunchise 
to  all  the  Italians  without  altering  its  constitution  accord- 
ingly,  was  a  great  mistake,  and  the  first  step  towards  the 
dissolution  of  the  republic. 

For  the  war  against  Mithridales,  which  now  followed,  and 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  see  the  articles 
MiTHRiDATES,  SuLLA,  and  Marius.  The  first  Mithridatic 
war  lasted  from  87  till  84  b  c.  After  its  conclusion,  Su4la 
returned  to  Italy,  forced  his  way  to  Rome,  and  after  having 
been  made  perpetual  dictator  (82  b.c),  he  endeavoured  to 
restore  peace  and  save  the  republic  by  a  new  but  ill-judged 
constitution  [Sulla],  according  to  which  the  aristocracy 
were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  republic,  just  as  the  Gracchi 
had  endeavoured  to  base  it  on  an  independent  middle 
class. 

Period  II]  :^From  the  Constitution  of  Sulla  toAu^Jstus. 
from  81  nil  30  b.c— In  the  year  83  B.C.  the  second  Mithri- 
datic war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and,  in  81  b.c,  they  concluded  a  peace  with  him.  After  the 
death  of  Sulla,  in  78  b.cM.  ifimilius  Lepidus  attempted  to 
repeal  all  the  leges  of  Sulla,  but  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Lutatius  Catulus,and  tied  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died.  The 
tribunes  also  exerted  their  utmost  power  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion which  they  had  lost  by  the  constitution  of  Sulla.  After 
many  fruitless  attempts,  their  object  was  attained  in  70  b.c., 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Orassus,  when,  by  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  the  senate  was  deprived  of  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Judicia,  which  Sulla  had  given  to  it.  The  judicial 
power  was  now  divided  among  the  senate,  the  equites,  and 
the  tribuni  aemrii.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Sulla  was  abo- 
lished after  it  had  been  in  force  for  about  ten  vears. 

The  history  of  Rome  from  this  time  forwara  is  little  more 
than  the  history  of  the  leading  men.  See  the  articles  Pom- 
pey, C^SAR,  Cicero,  Sertorius,  Antony,  &c.  In  74 
BC.  MilhriJates  commenced  the  third  war  against  the 
Romans,  which  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  Other  Roman  generals  in  the 
mean  time  advanced  into  McBsia  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  river  Don 
and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  or  Sea  of  Azof.  In  63  b.c.  Rome 
was  saved  by  the  watchful  care  of  Cicero  from  the  destruc- 
tion with  which  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  threatened  it. 
[Cicero;  Catiline.]  The  suppression  of  this  conspiracy 
could  not  prevent  the  republic  from  hastening  towards  its 
ruin.  Between  the  years  58  and  50  B.C.  Csssar  completed 
the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  in  56  B.C.,  by  the  treaty  of  Lucca, 
the  Roman  world  was  divided  among  Caesar,  Crassus,  and 
Pompey  (first  triumvirate);  and  when  Pompey,  as  sole 
consul,  B.C.  52,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republic, 
the  civil  war  between  him  and  Csesar  broke  out,  which  was 
decided,  in  48  B.C.,  by  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Ceesar,  who 
had  now  become  dictator,  defeated  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  and  then  endeavoured  to  restore  order  in  Italy ; 
but  he  was  assassinated  in  44  b.c  His  opponents,  whose 
republican  spirit  had  survived  the  republic,  were  unable  to 
restore  it;  and  in  the  following  year  a  second  triumvirate 
was  formed  by  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  whose  object 
was  the  total  destruction  of  the  republican  party.  This  ob- 
ject they  pursued  by  proscriptions  and  a  series  of  despotic 
and  cruel  measures,  until  they  began  to  quarrel  with  one 
another.  Their  quarrels  led  to  a  new  civil  war,  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Aciium,  and  plac^  Octavian  (Augustus) 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world,  llius  ended  the  Koman 
republic. 

From  the  time  when  the  constitution  of  Sulla  was  abo- 
lished, no  thorough  reform  of  the  republic  was  attempted. 
All  that  we  read  of  are  isolated  measures,  some  of  which 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  democratical  interests,  such 
as  the  laws  of  Clodius,  by  which  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
was  limited;  while  others,  more  m  an  aristocrat ical  spirit, 
were  intended  to  introduce  gradual  improvement,  and  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  old  forms  as  possible.  Tlie  nume 
reus  innovations  of  Ceesar,  in  all  departments  of  administra- 
tion, are  the  most  important  changes  that  were  wrought 
during  this  period.  Most  of  them  were  useful,  but  they 
paved  the  way  to  the  monarchical  government,  to  which  the 
republic  submitted  the  more  readily,  as  for  many  years  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  almost  absolute  rule  of  indivi- 
duals, who,  being  onlv  concerned  about  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, had  brought  indescribable  sufferings  upon  the 
nation    On«  man  at  the  head  of  the  statei  without  a  liva), 
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was  the  only  remedy  for  the  public  eviU.     A  longer  con-  | 
tiiuiuti  >n  of  that  tttaio  of  affairs  which  had  existed  for  t^he 
\dsX  AU  years,  would  probably  have  broken  up  the  Roman 
empire,  and  made  Italy  a  seenc  of  blood>hcd  and  misery. 

The  Roman  republic,  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  com- 
prehended the  following  countries,  tvhich  were  for  the  most 
pait  administered  as  Roman  provinces:— Italy  and  all  the 
islands  by  which  it  was  surrounded :  all  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  nearly  all  Spain,  Illyricum,  Pannonia.  Dalmatia, 
Greece  with  all  the  island*  of  the  ylii;ean,  Thrace,  MoBsia 
(the  Danube  here  formed  the  bouiwlury);  in  Asia  all  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Purihian  empire,  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  K^lf^  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caucasus,  that  is.  Colchis.  Iboriii,  Armenia.  Syria,  Palebtine. 
PhiiMiicio,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of 
the  noil  hern  coast  of  Africa,  Mauritania,  Numidia,  the 
territory  of  Carthage.  Cyrenaica,  and  Ei!>pt.  In  some  of 
these  countries  however  the  power  of  Rome  was  not  llrinly 
cslnhlished  until  ilic  Imperial  period. 

I^rioU  IV,  :—Th(i  Empire  In  iU  Downfall,  from  30  nc. 
////  476  A.D.— The  spirit  of  antient  Rome  and  its  moial 
greatness  were  gone,  and  freedom,  which  can  only  be  ba>ed 
on  virtue,  had  perished.  The  wise  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
many  who  loved  peace  as  the  means  of  t^ecuring  sensual 
enjoyments,  and  who  were  unconcerned  about  the  conse- 
quences to  Future  generations,  preferied  the  mild  rule  of 
une  man  to  the  late  turbulent  and  convulsed  condition  of 
the  lepublic. 

As  the  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  it  given  in 
separate  articles,  we  shall  only  make  a  few  general  obser- 
vations on  the  administration  of  the  empire,  and  subjoin  « 
chronolo:{icul  list  of  tiie  Roman  emperors  down  to  the  time 
of  Justinian. 

Augustus  Kraduallv  concentiatcd  in  his  own  person  all 
the  great  oflices  of  the  republic,  though  the  officers  them- 
selves, mere  shadows  of  former  days,  still  continued  to  be 
appointed.  He  thus  in  eflect  acquired  the  sovereign  power, 
being  free  from  all  responsibility.  He  had  the  right  to  raise 
armies,  to  im]M)Sc  taxes,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war;  he  had 
the  command  of  all  the  letiions,  and  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  Roman  citizens,  both  within  and  without 
the  city.  The  senate,  after  the  removal  of  those  whom 
Augustus  had  reason  to  fear,  was  filled  up  with  individuals 
who  were  his  more  creatures.  Ttl>erius  indeed  restored  to 
the  senate  part  of  its  former  power,  but  the  more  the  in- 
fluence of  the  soldiers  increased,  the  more  that  of  the  senate 
declined,  which  body,  as  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  >\as 
made  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  took  cognizance  of 
offences  committed  by  senatoi-s,  crimes  as(ainst  the  state  or 
the  |>erson  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  maladministration  of 
provincial  magistrates.  The  relation  between  the  emperors 
and  the  senate  was  very  indefinite,  and  it  varied  accoidiiiK 
to  the  more  or  less  des|x)tic  dis|>osition  of  the  head  of  the 
stale.  No  provi>iun  was  made  for  a  re<{ular  succe^^sion  ;  the 
first  five  emperors  ull  belonged  to  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
families.  (Tacit.,  //i>/.,  i.  17.)  The  succession  depended 
u|X)n  the  will  of  the  actual  imperator,  who  appointed  his 
successor,  either  by  adoption,  or  by  givin;^  him  one  of  the 
titles.  Cipsar,  and  Princeps  Juvcntutis;  or  by  makin:{  him 
his  colleague  in  the  quality  of  tribune  or  proconsul  In 
cases  where  no  person  was  desij^natcd.  the  senate  extrci^ed 
the  right  of  election.  But  this  privilege  was  soon  assumed 
by  the  soldiers,  who  pf^laimed  the  emperors,  and  iho  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  became  a  mere  form.  The  numerous 
body-guards  of  the  emperors  (prCDtorians),  \Uio,  in  their 
s:rongliold  (pra»turian  camp)  formed  as  it  were  a  new  Capitol, 
in  effect  posse^sed  the  sovereign  power;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions they  sold  the  empire  to  the  best  bidder.  Tho  nu- 
merous legions  in  the  provinces  however  soon  luTame 
acquainted  with  this  secret  of  despotism,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  election  of  magistrates  was  restored  to  the  people 
by  Aui^uslus,  but  in  most  cases  he  recommended  or  oven 
elected  the  candidates.  Tiberius  invested  the  senate  with 
the  power  of  election,  still  rc>erving  a  preference  to  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  by  himself,  and  the 
romitia  merely  ret-eived  information  of  the  election  when 
it  had  taken  place.  In  the  third  century  however  ue  find 
that  the  emperor  ulono  exercised  the  right  of  election. 
The  aerarium  was  at  first  nominally  under  the  control  of 
the  *(ena'e.  Augustus  formed  a  siq.arate  aerarium  for  niiii- 
tary  ]iiirposiM.  The  flscus  was  the  name  for  the  property  of 
the  em|)erv>r  As  such,  which  must  be  distini^uishea  both  from 


the  aerarium  and  the  priTate  property  uf  the  cmpc 
gradually  the  emperors  took  the  whole  administ 
the  finances  to  tliemselves,  and  the  term  ftscua 
came  equivalent  to  aerarium  in  the  republican  p«r 
order  to  keep  the  magistrates  both  of  the  city  and 
vinces  in  better  auboraination,  they  were  paid  by  m 

With  respect  to  legislation,  we  find  that  in  the 
Augustus  various  leges  were  iiassed  il^x  Julia  et  P 
paea.  De  Adulteriis,  &o.),  but  after  his  death  we  seal 
of  any  leges,  and  seiiatus  consulta  were  now  made 
proposition  or  the  recommendation  of  the  eropcr 
Edicta  of  the  pi»tors  gradually  lost  their  importi 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  Const itutiones  p 
The  emperor  himself  of  course  possesied  fupreioc 
tion.  and  for  the  decision  of  extraordinary  matters,  i 
of  appeal,  he  appointed  an  especial  council,  whieb 
have  been  distinct  from  his  privv  council  for  the 
tration  of  the  empire.     (Spart.  lladr.,  18.) 

The  Judicia  Publica  were  usually  held  by  the  u 
civil  causes  were,  as  before,  tried  by  judices  wliom 
tor  ap|>ointed.  The  administiatiun  of  the  city  e 
great  deal  of  the  attention  of  Augustus  and  his  si 
as  the  monarchy  depended  much  more  on  tlie  f 
order  of  the  capital  than  the  republic.  Respei 
divi>ion  and  administration  of  the  provinces,  see 
Provincia.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla  all  subjct: 
empire  were  made  Roman  citizens  by  a  constituiiu 
emperor. 

In  this  state  the  government  of  the  Roman  ei 
mained,  with  a  few  and  not  very  important  alieratu 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  measures  of  thi^ 
and  Constantino  produced  a  complete  change  in  tl 
government.  [Diocletian  ;  Constant  in  a.]  Tlie  ( 
of  the  prsBioiian  soldiers  ceased,  and  to  it  succ< 
government  of  the  court,  with  its  ministers  aiMl  inn 
officers.  The  maintenance  of  these  functionaries  s 
numerous  armies  rciiduied  heavy  taxes  necessary 
misery,  wretchedness,  and  degradation  of  tlie  natiot 
to  the  empia',  which  had  been  increasing  duiing 
two  centuries  previous  to  its  overthrow,  at  last  i 
pitch  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe. 

The  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  its  vast 
the  end  of  the  republic,  still  continued  to  increase, 
licia,  Rhfletia,  Noricum.  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia  a 
pletely  subflued  and  made  parts  of  the  empire.  Tin 
was  made  the  boundary  in  these  parts,  to  secure  ll 
against  the  incursions  of  (he  barbarians.  Tlie  su 
of  Spain  was  completed  by  the  submission  of  th 
Cantabrians.  In  Germany  conquests  weie  also  u 
more  with  u  view  to  secure  Gaul  than  to  arquire 
possessions  in  that  country,  and  the  Rhine  ma; 
sidered  as  the  fiontier  on  that  side  of  the  empire 
rciirn  of  Trajan  the  empire  attained  its  greatel^ 
Dacia,  Assyria,  Mesopo:amia,  Armenia,  and  An 
made  Roman  provinces:  but  some  of  these  conqu 
soon  (riven  up,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Kuphratc 
tho  boundaries  of  the  einpirc.  Biitain  and  llie 
n-art  of  Scotland  had  l>een  made  a  province  in  xhn 
Nero.  Hut  the  in  tenia!  wenknc>s,  resulting  tron 
perfect  union  of  so  many  countries  and  nati  jns,  n 
impossible  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  baib; 
nhimi  the  empire  was  harassed  from  about  the  ck 
fuurth  century.  During  this  period  one  c«uintrt 
after  another,  and  Italy  itself  was  invaded  b)  t 
under  Attila  (452  a.i>.).  In  the  lear  476  ad. Odoi 
of  the  Sc'.rri  and  Heruli.  at  the  head  of  a  numbe 
manic  tribes  invaded  Italy,  dethroned  the  last  em| 
mollis  Augustulus,  and  was  saluted  by  his  arm 
Rome.  The  Roman  senate  implored  his  proiec 
Zeno,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  raised  him  tu  the 
Roman  patricius.  Thus  ended  the  Roman  eoin 
West. 

Long  before  this  e\*cnt  the  necessity  of  div 
uuMieldy  mass  of  the  empire  had  been  Mt«  a 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  had  frequently  been  nad 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  administration.  Conal 
had  become  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  en 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Tl 
(395  a.d.)  that  the  division  into  the  Eastern  and 
empires  became  permanent :  tiie  two  parts  howv 
intended  to  form  one  whole.  The  line  of  di 
between  the  two  empires  was  the  Danube,  frcm 
a'^oYe  Pesth,  down  to  whort  it  racaiTtt  the  Di 
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ic         Jl  nyer  Driiius  (Drino),  and  a  line  drawn  past 

luwii  of   Scutari  towards  the  great  Syrtis,  near  the 

htii  of  (Jyrenaica.     All  the  couuirics  east  of  this  line 

slonMl  to  tbe  Eastern  empire,  and  those  west  of  it  to 

Western  empire.    The  capitals,  Rome  and  Constan- 

ple,  had  each  its  senate,  with  equal  privileges;  but  the 
Hid  of  union  between  the  two  empires  was  weakened  by 

M)ur8e  of  events,  ^n(\  they  soon  began  to  feel  jealous  of 
cu  other.     The  emperors  of  the  East  contrived  to  avert 

invasions  of  the  barbanans*  and  to  turn  their  attention  to 

West,  which,  being  also  more  exposed  to  such  invasions, 
u  destined  to  fall  first;  the  Eastern  empire,  which  had 

advantage  of  a  mole  favourable  position  for  its  capital, 
also  greater  means  and  better  armies,  prolonged  its 

tieiiee  for  many  centuries.  And  even  after  it  had  lost 
I  its  provinces,  and  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  space,  it 

ertoeless  maintained  itself  in  this  wretched  condition 
liil  the  year  1453  ad.,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
B  Turks  under  Mohammed  II. 

A  Chronological  Lui  of  the  Roman  EmpernrM* 

Augustus.         .         .     from 

Tiherius    .... 

Caligula   .... 

Tih.  Claudius    . 

Nero        .... 

Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius 

Vespasian 

Titus        .... 

Domitian 

Nerva       .... 

Trajan      .... 

Hadrian  .... 

Antonunis  Pius 

llarcus  Antoninus     . 

Commodus 

Perttnax  .... 

Jqlianus  .... 

L.  Septimus  Severus  . 

Caracal  la  .... 

Opil.  Macrinus 

Elagabalus 

Alexander  Severus     . 

C.  Julius  Maximinus 

(jrordianus 

Philippus 

C.  Messius  Decius 

Trebonlanus  Gull  us   . 

P.  Liciiiiiis  Valurianus  and 

Gallienus 
Gallieuus  (Macrianus,  Va- 

leii6,Calpurnius  Piso,Aure- 

olus)  and  Odenathus 
M.  Aurelius  Claudius 
L.  Domitius  Aurclianus 

S.  Claudius  Tacitus  . 
.  Anniiis  Florianus 

M.  Aurelius  Probus  . 

Carus  (Carinus  and  Nume- 
rianus) 

Diocletian  and  Maximianus 

Constantius  (Galerius) 

Constant ine  (Galerius  Seve- 
tus,  Licinius,  or  Maximi- 
nus, Maxentius,  Maximi- 
anus, Constantinus.  Con- 
stantius, Const  ans,  Dal  ma- 
tins, Annibalianus    from 

vwdj  .... 

Constantius  (Constantinus, 
Constans,  Magnentius)    . 
Julianus 
Plav.  Jovianus  . 
Flav.  Valentinianus,  Valens 
(Procopiu8),Gratianus,and 
Valentinianus  theYoungcr 
'    ITieodosius    (Gratianus  till 
383,    Valentinianus     the 
Younger  till  392,  Magnus 
'        Clemens  Maxim  us.  Area- 
'        dins  from  383) 


30  B.C. 

to     14  AD. 

14  A.D. 

to     37  A  D. 

38 

41 

41 

54 

54 

68 

68 

70 

70 

79 

79 

81 

81 

96 

96 

98 

98 

117 

117- 

138 

138 

161 

161 

180 

180 

192 

193 

193 

193 

211 

211 

217 

218 

222 

222 

235 

235 

238 

238 

243 

243 

249 

249 

251 

251 

253 

253 


306 


364 


260 


261 

268 

208 

270 

270 

275 

275 

276 

276 

276 

282 

288 

284 

284 

305 

305 

306 

337 


337 

361 

361 

363 

363 

364 

378 


378 


395 


Western  Empire, 

Eafitern  Empire, 

AD. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Honorius .     .     .  395 

to 

423 

Arcadius  .     .     .  395   to 

408 

J«)annes    .    .     .  424 

425 

Theodosius  II.  .  408 

450 

Valentinianus   .  425 

455 

Pulcheria     and 

Maximus  .     .     .  455 

Mdicianus      .  450 

457 

Avitus      .     .     .  455 

456 

Leo  1 457 

47 

Majoriauus   .     .  457 

461 

Loo  the  Younger  474 

Libius  Severus  .  461 

465 

Zeno    ....  474 

49 

Procopius    An- 

Anastasius  I.    .491 

51 

tliemius    .     .  467 

472 

Justiuus  I.    .     .518 

527 

Glycerius.     .     .  473 

474 

Justinian  I.  .     .  527 

56£ 

Nepos .     .     .     .  474 

475 

Romulus  Angus- 

tulus     .     .     .  475 

476 

The  following  is  a 

list  of  the  most  important  works  on 

Roman  History: — 

The  antient  authorities  on  which  the  history  oF  Rome  is 
chiefly  based  are  the  works  of  Livy   (with  Freinsheim's 

*  Supplements'),  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Polybius,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  Varro,  Cicbvo,  Sallust, 
CaD.-:ar,  Velleius,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  Florus, 
Butropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  Corn.  Nepos,  Orosius,  'Scrip-, 
tores  Hist.  Augusts)/  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Prucupius, 
Zonaras,  Xiphdinus,  Laurentius  Lydus,  and  many  other 
antient  authors,  who,  though  not  professing  to  write  the 
history  of  Rome,  yet  incidentally  furnish  much  valuable 
information. 

Among  the  modern  works  on  the  history  and  constitution 
of  Rome,  we  may  first  mention  the  valuable  monographs  of 
Sigonius  (contained  in  Graevii  *  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 
Romanarum,'  Lud^j.  Bat.,  1694,  &c.,  12  vols,  fol.),  namely, 
•Do  Antiquo  Jure  Civium  Romanorum  ;*  *  De  Antiquo 
Jure  Italioo;'  *  De  Jure  Antiquo  Provinciarum:'  of  Peri- 
zonius,  *  Animadversiones  HistoricsB*;  Wolfg.  La2.,  *  Reip. 
Rom.  in  exteris  Provinciis  hello  Constituieo  Comment. 
Libri  XII.,'  Basel.  1551,  and  Frankfort  1598  ;  Cuspinianus, 

*  De  Cunsulibus  Romanorum  Commcntarii,'  Basel,  1553, 
*Genealogicuni  Rom.  de  Familiis  Prsecipuis  Regum,  Priu- 
cipum,  Ca)sarum  Rom.,*  Frankfort,  1589;  and  others. 
Pighius,  *Annales  Romanorum,  rec.  auxit  et  illustr.  A. 
Scliotus,"  Antwerp,  1615,  3  vols.  fol. ;  P.  Rclandus,  *  Fasti 
Consulares,'  Trajeet,  Bat.,  1715;  Ch.  Rollin,  *Histoire 
Romaine,  depuis  la  Fondation  de  Rcme  jusqu'  a  la  Bataille 
d'Actium,*  Paris,  1738,  16  vols.  12mo.,  or  8  vols.  4lo.  Tliis 
work  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  has  been  continue<l  and 
completed,  in  Rollin*s  spirit,  by  J.  B.  L.  Crevier,  *His- 
toire  des  Empereurs  Remains,  depuis  Auguste  jusqu'  ik 
Constantin,'  12  vols.,  Paris,  1749.  This  work  of  Crevier  has 
likewise  often  been  reprinted.  L.  de  Beaufort,  *La  Repub- 
lique  Romaine.  ou  Plan  G^n^ral  deTAncien  Gouvernement 
de  Rome/  La  Have,  1766,  2  vols.  4to.  ;  by  the  same  author, 
•Sur  rincertitude  des  Cinq  Pi^niiers  Si^cles  de  THis- 
toire  Romaine,'  Utrecht,  173«,  reprinted  at  La  Haye,  1750, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  Montesquieu,  'Consid6rations  sur  les  Causes 
da  la  Grandeur  des  Remains  et  de  leur  Decadence/  Paris, 
1734,  ofien  reprinted;  Adam  Ferguson,  *The  History  of 
the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic,' 
London,  1 783,  3  vols. ;  Hook,  *  History  of  Home,'  London  ; 
P.  Ch.  Levesque,  *Histoire  Critique  de  la  Rq)ublique  Ro- 
maine,* Paris,  1807, 3  vols.  8vo. ;  *  DieGeschichle  der  Riimer 
zur  Erklarung  ihrer  classischen  Schrifisteller,'  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1787-90 ;  G.  A.  Ruperli,  *Grundrissder  Geschichte, 
Erd-  uud  Alterthumskunde,  Literatur  und  Kunst  der  Ro- 
mer,'  Goitinnen,  1794;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  Ibll  ; 
Chr.  F.  Schulze,  'Kampf  der  Demokraiie  und  Aristo- 
kratie  in  Rom,'  &c.,  Altenburg  und  Erfurt,   1802;  Micali, 

*  Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  de*  Romani,'  Fnenze.  1810,4  vols. 
8vo.,  with  an  atlas;  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  •Romische  Geschichte,' 
2  vols.,  Berlin,  1811.  The  first  volume  of  the  second 
edition,  which  was  much  altered,  appeared  at  Berlin,  1827; 
and  a  third  edition  of  the  same  volume  in  1828;  the 
second  edition  of  the  second  volume  appear/)d  in  1831 ;  the 
third  volume  was  edited,  after  Niebuhr's  death,  by  Dr. 
Classen,  Berlin,  1832.  The  whole  work  only  brings  the 
history  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  first 
two  volumes  have  been  translated  into  English  by  J.  C. 
Hare  and  C.  Thirlwall.  The  whole  work  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  P.  A.  de  Golbery,  Paris,  1829-1840.  Com- 
pare the  reviews  of  the  first  edition  of  Nicbuhr's  work 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  in  the  *  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher. 
1817,  and  bv  W.  Wachsmuth,  in  his  'Die  Ultere  Greschichte 
des  Romischen  Staates,'  Halle,  1819  ;  Fr.  Buchholz,  *  Phi 
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lo^pluAclio  Unlcrsucbungen  iibcr  clio  RI»mtT/  3  vols.,  Bor- 
iiU,  l-^IU:  K.  l^  Blum,  *Eiiileitun;;  in  Roma  alie  Ge- 
si-likliU*,'  Bcilin,  lS'2s .  EiMJiidcchcr,  *  Ueber  <lie  Eiilstuhung. 
Eiilwifkcluiig.  uiid  Auhbildun^  des  BiirgLTrct'litii  im  ahvii 
Uoiii.*  llaiiibuig,  IbiO;  K.  I).  Hiilhiiaiin,  *  Riimi-cbe  Grund- 
verfa^sun:;.*  Bum,  1»:V2:  and  by  ihe  same  aulhor,  *Ur 
s|)iuiij;u  dtT  RomiM'ben  VerCa^suni;,  durcb  Veriileu*buiii;en 
frlautcri,'  Bonn,  1^3J;  W.  Drumann,  'Gt?M'l.ichie  Roms  ni 
»uinein  lJclH*r^angu  von  dcr  RcpubhkaniNchen  ziir  Monar- 
rbisrhon  Vfrfassuni;.'  &c..  4  vols.  8vo..  Koni>;«»beiir,  lb3l- 
3S;  II.  MaldtMi,  'lliston  of  Rome.*  vol.  i..  I^adon,  InJO:  II. 
C  Roiff.  •  (Jfschiclitc  der  Riim.Bni^erkriej^e,'  ice.  Bcrhn, 
l^■2.^  4  vol*,  bvo  ;  Dr.  Tb.  .Vrnold.  *  llisilory  of  Rome,'  -J 
volh..  I..ondo:i,  I.s3-*-lblO;  J.  Riibmo,  •  Unlcr^ucliun^Ton 
iibor  Romiabe  Vt-rfabsung  und  (fC>clii»*lite/  vol.  i.,  C.i!»«»el, 
18  Jy  ;  Ur.  Fr.  Fiedler,  'Gescbuble  dea  Romiaebeii  Staates 
nnd  Volkes/  Leipzig,  183'J;  C  (intilmir.  *  Gebcliicbte  der 
RiKnUeben  Siaat*>  veiTaNSung/  llaile.  1840. 
Tbo  b.st(»:y  of  tbe  Empire  bas  been  written  by  Tdlcmont, 

*  lli>!oiie  dcs  Kmpereuis  et  des  aiitren  Princes  qui  ont 
reyne  dans  les  Si.x  Premiers  SiiVles  de  I'E^ilise,'  Paris, 
iri'O,  4  vol-*.  4ti).,  repiinled  at  Brussels,  in  1707,  j  vols. 
8vo. ;  Crevier*s  rontinuation  of  Rotlin.  mentioned   above: 

*  I*es  Femmes  de  Doiize  Ci'>ar.s  avec  des  Notes  Hi?»l.  ot  Grit.,' 
par  M.  de  Sorxies,  Amsterdam,  17-22.  "2  v.>U.  bvo. ;  Gibbon, 
'Tbe  History  ut  tlie  Derline  and  Fall  of  tbc  Roman  Em- 
pire,' London.  17  7(i-^2,  4  vols.  4lo. ;  tbis  masterly  work  bas 
often  been  reprinted.  D.  G.  H.  lliibler,  *  Ge^cbiebte  der 
R«»mer  unter  den  Impcratoren,  wic  aucb  der  Gleicbzeitigen 
Volkcr.'  i  vols.,  Freiberg.  Ib03. 

Tlie  *Tlie>aurr  of  (iiaevius  and  Sallongre  contain  many 
good  works  on  Roman  antitiuiiies;  but,  bcnides  tbese.  wc 
may  mention.  Job.  Rosini,  'Romanarum  Anti(iuiTatum  Cor- 
pus absoluti.-^simum.  cum  Noiis  l)emp>teri,'  Triject.  ad 
Rben.,  1701;  Samuel  Pitiscus,  'Lexicon  Antiquitatum 
Romanarum,*  2  vols,  fol.,  Leovardiae,  1713  ;  Dr.  A.  Adams, 

*  Roman  Aniicjuilies,' Lt)Mdon,  171*1,  often  reprinted;  Friedr. 
Creuzer,  *  Abriss  der  Ri'imuscben  Anti(juilliten,*  Leipzig 
und  Darmstadt,  lb 24. 

Tbe  private  life  and  manners  of  tbc  Romans  arc  described 
in  C.  Meincr.s  *Gescbicbte  des  Veifalls  der  Sitien  und  der 
StaataverfasAuni;  der  Romer,'  I^>ipzig,  17S'2:  J.  IL  L. 
Meierotto,  *  Ueber  Sitten  und  Ix^ben^art  der  Romer  in  ver- 
Kcbiedoncn  ZeitendcrRepublik,*  second  edit  iini,  Berlin.  ISU'2, 
'2  vols.  8vo. ;  W.  A.  Becker.  'Gallus  <»der  Ribniscbe  Scenen 
aus  der  Zoit  des  Augustus,'  Leipzig.  1b3^,  2  vols.  hvo. ;  Otto 
von  Mirbaeb,  *  Romiscbc  Bricfe  ni.s  den  letztcn  Zeiten  der 
Rcpublik.'  2  vuU..  Milan,  l>3.i;  M.  Roukz.  *  Ol»er\ations 
kur  divers  points  ob^eurs  de  I'llistoire  de  la  Ci\ili»ation  de 
Ancionne  Rome,*  Bruxelle.s  1^36. 

Works  on  tbe  Roman  finances:  P.  Burmann,  *  Vecti.;alia 
populi  Romani,*  Lu{;d.  Bat.,  1734.  4to. ;  D.  II.  IIegeMi>cb, 
*\ersu(di  uber  die  Romiscben  Finanzen,*  Aliona,  lb04, 
bvo.;  R.  Bosse,  *Giundztigc  des  Finanzwe^cns  im  Romi- 
scben Stoat,*  Braunscbweiii;,  1803,  2  vels.  Bvo. 

Works  on  military  affairs:  Guiscbard,  *  Mcmoires  Mili- 
lai:cs  dex  Grecs  et  des  Romains,*  I^  Ilayc,  176b,  2  vols. 
4to.,  and  Rast,  '  Ri'tmi^bc  Kriegsaltertbiimer.* 

As  cbronolo;;ieal  tables  of  tbe  bistory  of  Rome:  C.  J. 
Zumpt,  'Annales  veterum  Rcgnorum  et  Populorum,  in- 
pruuis  Romanoruni.'  Beruhni.  lolU,  4to. ;  a  second  edition 
ap|>eared  in  lb3>.  Zander.  'Tabellen  der  R()mi?eben 
Guacbicbte.'  t^econd  edition,  Gotiin^en,  1S2'J,  41o. ;  F.  Fied- 
ler, *  Zeittufeln  dcr  Rumibcb.  Gchcb.,'  &c.,  Wesel.  1827, 
4tu. ;  Fisrber.  *  Griecbiscbe  und  RiWnisi  be  Zeittafeln,'  Al- 
tona.  1810.  41o. ;  Clin;oirb  '  Fa»ti  llellenici.* 

Tbe  woiks  on  particular  points  of  tbe  Roman  constitution 
or  particular  events  in  Roman  bistor),  ore  too  numerous  to 
be  mcutioned  bere. 

Roman  Lanhuagk  anh  LiTER.'iTrHE. 

It  is  intended  in  tbe  followmg  paia^rapbs  to  present  merely 
an  outline  of  tl.c  bl^tory  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
autient  Rome,  as  a  separate  notice  is  gi\en  in  this  work  to 
every  writer  of  importance. 

Tbe  laiuuu^e  of  tbc  Romans  is  usually  called  Latin  ;  for 
thougb  Rome  and  I^tium  were  originally  distinct  commu- 
nities, then  laii^ua^e  appears  to  ba\e  been  al\\a\stbe  same. 
Any  inquiry  into  tbe  oii^in  of  the  Latin  language  must  in- 
volve an  iii(|iiii\  into  tbe  lanyuo^es  s}'cd;en  bv  tbe  anticnl 
inbabit.int^  i.f  l:.il\  ;  und  our  iiilbiniation  on  tbis  subject, 
nolwi<h»i.iii<Ii:ii!  till?  ni\c>li^ations  of  Miruli,  (trolefend, 
K.O  Miil.e;',  and  other  distinguished  biholars,  is  at  present 


very  imperfect.    So  much  however  appean  certain,  that  tbs 
Latin  languai^e  was  difTerent  from  tlic  Etruscan  anil  Oscan, 
of  Mbicli  tbe  former  was  spoken  by  the  inliabiianU  of  iIm 
northern  and  the  latter  by  those  uf  ihccrntral  and  soutbcn 
parts  of  Italy.    The  Latins  appear  to  have  originalljr  formad 
part  of  that  };reat  race  which  overspread  both  Greece  and 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Pelasgions.  The:r  language  furatd 
a  branch  of  that  extem^ive  family  of  languages  wbirb  aia 
known  to  modern  hcholars  bv  tbe  name  of  Inau-Gennaaic; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ^^elasgians  who  settled  in  Ital/ 
originally  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  P«la»gians  «bt 
settled  in  Greece.     There  is  consequently  a  peat  re«ii* 
bhmce  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;   tEoufh 
each  possesses  an  element  which  the  other  doe^  not.    Nut 
only  does  tbe  I^itin  language  possess  many  words  which  it 
has  not  in  ommon  with  the  Greek,  but  al^o  in  some  ptrtt 
of  Its  «;rainmaiical  intle<-tion.  as  for  instance  in  that  of  lbs 
pas.Mve  voice  it  diflcra  considerably  from  the  Greek  bnguagc. 
It  therefore  bccDmo  a  question,  what  that  clement  is,  vhiek 
the  Litin  languai;e  bas  not  in  common  with  tin;  Gieek;ao4 
here  we  niu>t  attain  some  further  knowledge  of  I  he  lanifua^v 
of  antieiit  Italy  before  wccan  answer  this  question  saiiBfat- 
torily.     Tbe  Etruscan,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
It  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  appvan 
to  have  exercised  htile  influence  upon  the  forniatiun  of  the 
Latin  language ;  but  tbe  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  united  with  ibe  Pelasurian  iu  furm- 
in^  the  Latin  language.     Niebubr  (//i>/.  rj/" /^'^m^,  vol  i, 
p.  b2)  bas  remarked  that  the  words  which  iidate  tuagn- 
culture  and  domestic  life  agree  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  d^ 
mus,    a!;er,  aiatrum,   \inum,  oleum,   lac,   bus,    sus.  ovm^ 
&c. ;   wh.le  thoac  relating  to  arms  and  war,  as  dudlui^ 
en>is,  basta,  hagitta,   &c,  aro  diflercnt   from   the  GrccL 
But  this  remark  is  to  betakan  with  considerable  limitation 
for  there  are  many  exceptions  both  ways;    indeefl  so  m 
as  to  render  tbe  position  itself  ut  least  doubtful,  and  all  w- 
fercnces  dciived   from  it  consequently  inconclusive     The 
Words  relating  to  arms  and  war  may  have  been  Oscan : 
it   has  thcreiorc  been   supposed   bv  Dr.  Arnold   {Hitt.  7 
Roifiet  \ol.  i.,  p  22)  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  m  id 
IK'ople,  partly  Pela.sgian  and  partly  Oscan,  but  al»o  that  tbcf 
aro>e  out  of  a  CDnquest  of  the  Pela>gians  by  the  Oscan«;  H 
that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  claas  uf  the  united  tuiMl^ 
ami  the  furmer  its  subjects. 

We  ha\e  vety  few  specimens  of  the  Latin  lan-^uape  pa» 
vious  to  the  time  of  Eniiius  and  Plautus  when  it  bad  ht- 
coine  nearly  developed  and  was  bub»tantially  tbe  sancM 
in  the  lalCi*  times  of  the  republic  The  specimens  cf  the 
anticnt  langua;;e  which  have  come  down  to  u»  iiniicipaUf 
consi.tt  uf  fiagments  of  anticnt  law.s  preserved  by  Fettu^ 
C.cero,  and  other  writers,  and  of  a  few  inscriptions.  Tbi 
former,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appear  to  have  Ued 
cotiMdoi  ably  altered  ;  and  the  latter  are  uiifortunatel) 
few  to  give  us  much  a&.>i^tance  in  tracing!  the  rise  and  fnw 
gicds  of  the  lan;riiage.  Of  these  however  one  of  the  niMt 
imi)oitant  was  the  anticnt  song  of  the  Fratres  Ar%i 
which  wa^  discovered  in  tbe  year  1777.  and  which  apptan 
to  have  been  tbe  >amc  a>was  sung  in  the  most  early  tiinc^ 
thim^h  the  ln^cription  was  not  cut  till  a.i>.  218.  \Ve  su^ 
jc.n  a  cup)  of  il  wi'b  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  tlic  aulicM 
fornib  which  it  cuiitains:  — 

1.  K  no>,  I..:i>e^.  j  ovale. 

2.  Neve  luerve,  Niarmar,  sins  incuirerc  in  pleor*^: 

3.  Satur  fureie.  Mais,  limcn  sali,  sta  beiber: 

4.  Semuni?i  alternei  advocapit  cuuctos. 
6.  K  nos,  Marinur.  juvato: 

r>.  Trium;  e,  tiiumpe.  triumpe.  triumpe,  tnumpe. 
1.  Laites  is  instead  of  Lures.    All  Latin  w.irds  which  in 
now  wiitien  with  r,  had  an  #  originally.     Thus  QuiniiliU 
a>s  (I/ixt.  Oral.,  i.  4,   <}  13|  that  I'aifHu*,  Furitu,arbat^ 


sa 


fah,i\  vajHir,  ciuinor,  and  /are^  Were  originally  wiuu 
f'u/pMNs^  /-JuviM?,  ai'ixjjf,  vajos,  clantfjs,  und  /(Ia^i.  AccutI* 
ing  to  Pomponius  tbe  letter  r  was  inven'.cd  by  Appiu»Claa> 
dius.     (/>^/>.,  i..  tit.  2,  s.  2,  }  36.) 

2.  Luerif!  i>  instead  of  luervem  or  luerem^  which  is  cqai* 
valent  to  luem.  The  emission  of  i/i  at  the  end  of  words  ■ 
common  in  Latin.  Thus  all  the  ad\erbs. ending  inotefv 
to  have  lobt  an  m,  as  quo^  co,  &c.  [Sco  the  art:cle  M  ]  M 
is  also  omitted  in  the  same  way  in  the  accu»ative  siitifulv 
of  most  nouns  of  the  third  declensiun  in  Greek,  nnd  iJuCi 
not  appear,  if  we  mayjud^e  from  the  eii.<-ion  in)oeiririf 
all  b\llable5  ending  in  m  before  v\onls  begmuing  aiib 
vuwul,  to  have  been  usually  pronounced  in  Latin. 
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PHI  instead  of  luem  corresponds  to  the  aiitient  forms 
9r<»m,  iKwerem^  suerem,  instead  of  nucem^  bovem, 
ind  also  to  the  common   accusative  cinerem  from 

mar  is  a  name  of  Mars,  who  was  called  Mamers  in 
»n  language.  Sins  is  instead  of  sinas.  Ptean's  is 
er  form  ofpmres.    The  root  of  this  word  is  pie,  as 

in  pie-nus  and  im-ple-o;   and  the  comparative  is 

by  addini;  ior  or  or.  Pleores  afterwards  became 
in  the  same  way  as  reversus  or  reorsus  was  shortened 
rnt^. 

jtur  fur  ere  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as 
\go  satiate  ludo  of  Horace  {Carm.y  i.  2,  37),  and 
ali  in  the  sense  of  pecle  pulsa  limen,  Sta  appears 
signify  cease.  Berber  is  an  old  form  of  fervei-e^  b 
nterchangeable  with  /,  in  the  same  way  as  ppsfiuv 
*mere,  rubeo  and  ru/uSy  &c. 

rmuftis  is  instead  of  Semnnes.  Tlie  Oscan  language 
)uently  a  where  o  is  found  in  common  Latin,  as  pust 
t.  Vettune  for  Veiiona,  &c.     Advocapit  instead  of 

ftf,  the  e  bein^  omiited  as  in  die,  due,  fucy  fer, 
lure  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  an  imperative.  P 
quently  used  in  the  old  language  where  b  occurs 
?ter  forms,  as  poplicus,  Poplicola,  scapres  (scabies), 
B  Oscan  pruhipia,  pruhipustf  which  are  connected 
okibere. 

of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Latinity  which  have 
own  to  us  are  the  inscription  on  the  Columna  Ros- 
rected  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
lusover  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  2G0  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
11),  and  {he  Senatus-Consultum  de  Bacchanalibus, 
»-as  passed  B.C.  180.  (See  Oielli,  Corpus  Inscn'p., 
• ;  Drakenborcirs  Li\ y,  vol.  vii.,  p.  97.  &c.)  In  both 
},  many  of  the  grammatical  forms  differ  widely  from 
hich  were  afterwards  in  use,  and  approximate  closely 
pecimens  of  the  0^can  which  are  still  extant.  Thus 
ablative  cajscs  in  these  inscriptions  end  in  ed  or  rf,  as 
t-ed,  dictator- edy  navale-d,  presda-d,  in  alto-d 
,  senatud,  &c.,  which  correspond  to  the  Oscan 
doiu'd,  malu'd,  cum  preivatu-d,  toutad,  prcesenti-d, 
similar  resemblance  is  seen  in  the  third  person  sin- 
f  the  imperative  mood:  where,  instead  of  estOfWe 
old  Latin  estod,  and  \n  Oscan  estud.  The  Latinity  of 
atus  Consultum  de  Bacchanalibus  differs  in  so  many 
»  from  that  of  Plant  us,  who  lived  at  the  time  at 
his  measure  was  passed,  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
>f  the  ancient  forms  in  Plautus  must  have  been 
in  subsequent  times. 

listory  of  Latin  literature  may  be  divided  into  three 
:  the  first  extending  from  the  time  of  Livius  An- 
s,  B.C.  240,  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14;  the 
from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
IS,  A.D.  I  SO ;  and  the  third  from  the  death  of  Marcus 
is  to  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  a.d.  539. 
Period  — From  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  B.C. 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14.— The  Romans  may 

to  have  possess^ed  no  literature  for  upwards  of  500 
rom  the  foimdation  of  the  city;  and  when  they  at 
began  to  pay  some  attention  to  it,  they  did  little 
[lan  translate  or  imitate  the  works  of  the  Greeks, 
igedies  and  comedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  was 
:  writer  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  appear  to  have 
ken  entirely  from  the  Greek ;  and  the  same  was  the 
th  Cn.  NflDvius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Livius 

JUS.  The  first  prose  writers  were  Quintus  Fabius 
and  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  lived  in  the 
f  the  second  Punic  war,  and  wrote  the  history  of 
rom  its  foundation  to  their  own  times,  in  imitation 
pontifical  annals.  Cincius  however  appears  to  have 
his  history  in  Greek ;  but  both  his  history  and  that 
OS,  as  well  as  those  of  the  succeeding  annalists,  ap- 
Le  the  pontifical  annals  which  they  imitated,  to  have 
ry  meagre,  containing  only  memorials  of  the  times, 
,  of  places  and  events,  without  any  ornament;  and 
1  that  their  meaning  was  intelligible,  they  thought, 
;ero  iDe  Orat.,  ii.  12),  that  the  only  excellence  of 
IS  brevity. 

as  however,  who  was  born  B.C.  239,  may  be  regarded 
founder  of  Latin  literature.  Tliough  a  Greek  by 
le  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Romans  to  write 
wn  language  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  he  was 
instruinenlal  in  introducing  among  the  Romans  a 
^^♦cratare.    He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  some 
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of  the  most  emment  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  began  at  length  to  study  the  Greek  language.  Cato 
himself  learnt  Greek  from  Ennius ;  and  Scipio  Africanus, 
his  son  Scipio  Nasica,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  delighted 
in  his  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  later  comedy  of  the 
Athenians  was  most  successfully  imitated  by  Plautus,  whose 
comedies  must  have  had  some  influence  in  improving  the 
taste  of  the  people  and  even  of  the  aristocracy,  though  the 
latter  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  him  any  patronage. 

In  the  year  B.C.  155,  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  by  the  embassy  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Rome,  consisting  of  three  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  the  age,  namely,  Carneades  of  the 
Academy,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Criiolaus  the  Peripatetic; 
and  though  the  study  was  condemned  by  Cato  and  many 
of  the  old  school,  it  soon  made  great  progress  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  was  still  further  promoted  by  the  conquest  of 
Achsea,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  Achsean 
prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Italy. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  who  attracted  the  attention  of 
Paullus  ilSmilius,  and  was  appointed  by  him  instructor  of  his 
two  sons,  Fabius  and  Scipio.  Though  Polybius  did  not  write 
in  Latin,  he  produced  a  great  influence  upon  Roman  litera- 
ture. He  showed  the  Romans  how  the  history  of  their  own 
state  ought  to  be  treated ;  and  by  his  intimacy  with  Scipio 
and  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  the  time,  he  produced 
a  great  impression  upon  the  literary  character  of  the  age. 
From  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  for  all  well  educated 
Romans  to  read,  speak,  and  even  write  the  Greek  language; 
and  Greek  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  found  abundant 
employment  in  Rome.  Literature  however  was  chiefly  pro- 
secuted by  the  great  and  noble;  the  body  of  the  people 
appear  to  have  remained  uneducated. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  seen  that  Roman 
literature  only  arose  and  spread  in  connei!tion  with  the  sfudy 
of  the  Greek  literature ;  and  the  consequence  was  not  only 
that  the  Roman  writers  made  the  Greeks  their  models,  but 
that  they  rarely  attempted  any  original  work.  One  excep* 
tion  however  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  satire, 
which  was  essentially  home-born,  and  had  nothing  similar 
to  it  in  the  Greek  language.  This  species  of  composition 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  of 
the  country- people  making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ridi- 
cule of  one  another.  Lucilius,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Scipio  Africanus  and  of  Loolius,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  was  the  first  writer 
who  constructed  Roman  satires  on  those  principles  of  art 
which  were  considered  in  the  time  of  Horace  as  essential 
requisites  in  a  satiric  poem.    (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.  1,  61.) 

The  first  century  before  the  Christian  oera  was  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  The  various  writings 
of  Cicero  had  brought  the  Roman  language  to  perfection; 
and  almost  every  species  of  literature  was  cultivated  with 
success.  In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  rivalled,  and  we  may 
say  surpassed,  all  the  Greek  didactic  poets,  in  his  great  phi- 
losophical poem,  which,  for  vigour  of  conception  and  splen- 
dour of  diction,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  efforts 
of  the  poets  of  any  age  and  country.  In  lyric  poetry,  Ca- 
tullus and  Horace  made  the  first  attempts  to  introduce  this 
species  of  composition  among  the  Romans ;  while  TibuUus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid  produced  the  most  beautiful  elngiac 
poems.  During  this  period  also,  the  epic  poem  of  Virgil 
appeared ;  but  there  was  no  great  dramatic  poet.  In  prose, 
we  possess  the  histories  of  Sallust,  Ceesar,  and  Livy;  the 
agricultural  and  antiquarian  treatises  of  Varro;  and  the 
orations,  letters,  and  philosophical  and  historical  works  of 
Cicero.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  this 
age  originated  in  the  leading  feature  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. The  Romans  were  a  practical  and  not  a  speculative 
people;  and  consequently  pure  speculation  found  little 
favour  and  encouragement  among  them.  No  new  system 
of  philosophy  sprung  up  amongst  them  ;  they  received  the 
different  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  without  any  modifi- 
cation or  alteration;  and  even  those  who,  like  Cicero, studied 
this  subject  most  successfully,  appear  only  to  have  regarded 
it  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  a  solace  in  adversity,  or 
as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  oratory.  The 
latter  subject,  at  least  under  the  republic,  was  more  studied 
than  any  other  branch  of  literature,  since  it  opened  the  way 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state;  and  the  influence  of 
this  study  may  be  traced  in  almQ<>t  all  the  works  of  the 
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trritcrs  of  this  period.    We  especially  see  it  in  the  'Aneid' 
of  Virgil,  and  in  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  LiTy. 

Second  Period: — fVom  the  death  of  Au^tutti*  to  the 
dfiath  of  Marcus  Awreliut,  a.d.  180. — In  this  period  the 
decay  of  the  Latin  literature  commenced.  By  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  oratory  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  prirate 
causes,  and  soon  degenerated  into  the  art  of  the  rhetorician. 
Quintilian  made  a  nublc  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recall 
his  contemporaries  from  the  empty  declamations  of  the 
scliools  to  the  true  subjects  of  oratory ;  but  a  false  taste  had  al- 
ready vitiated  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  Oratory  how- 
ever still  continu^  to  form,  as  It  had  <Ione  under  the  repub- 
lic, the  chief  study  in  the  education  of  the  higher  classes;  and 
consequently  the  false  principles  of  taste  on  which  it  was 
taught  may  be  traced  in  all  the  writings  of  that  period. 
We  see  it  in  the  works  of  Seneca,  the  younger  Pliny,  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  those  of 
Tacitus.  In  the  poems  of  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaeeii%  and 
Silius  Italicus,  the  art  of  the  rhetorician  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous; they  abandoned  the  study  of  naturov  and  were 
constantly  striving  after  effect ;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
were  all  close  imitators  of  the  *i£neid,*  wAich,  from  its  defi- 
ciency in  truth  to  nature,  must  have  produced  a  most  iniu- 
rious  effect  upon  subsequent  poets,  who  made  it  their  model. 
Under  the  Antonines  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  literature  became  still  more  apparent,  as  we  see  in  the 
writings  of  Solinus,  Petronius,  and  Appuleius,  though  even 
during  this  period  Gains  and  other  jurists  continued  to 
write  Latin  worthy  of  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Third  Period  :—From  the  death  of  Marcus  Awrelitu  to 
the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  a.d.  5.39. — The  civil  commotions 
which  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  this  period,  and 
the  subseauent  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constan- 
tinople, almost  extinguished  all  literary  pursuits.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  had  never  been  able  to 
enjoy  or  appreciate  the  works  of  their  countrymen ;  and 
when  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy  was  with- 
drawn, there  was  no  encouragement  to  ony  literary  exer- 
tions. The  poets  of  this  age,  with  the  exception  of  Claudian, 
who  was  superior  to  most  of  the  poets  of  the  preceding 
period,  were  mei^p  versifiers,  as  Olympius  Nemesianus  and 
Julius  Calpurnius ;  the  historians,  if  they  may  be  dignified 
with  the  title,  only  composed  the  most  barren  epitomes  of 
Roman  history,  or  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors.  All  kinds 
of  barbarisms  and  corruptions  began  to  creen  into  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  even  at  the  commencement  of  tnis  period  the 
jurists  Ulpian,  Papinian,  Paullus,  and  Modestinus  still 
continued  to  write  in  pure  Latin,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  their  contemporaries.  The  only  lite- 
rature of  this  age,  besides  the  juristical,  which  deserves 
special  mention,  is  that  of  the  Christian  church ;  in  which 
too  works  of  Lactantius  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
tbepuritv  of  their  style  and  the  elegance  of  their  diction. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  L^tin  writers,  with  their 
several  epochs,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  ascertained : — 

Livius  Andronicus. 

Cn.  NoDvius. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus. 

II.  Porcius  Cato. 

Q.  Ennius. 

M.  Accius  Plautus. 

Ceecilius  Statius. 

M.  Pacuvius. 

P.  Tcrentius. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

I.*.  Attius. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi. 

C.  Fanuius. 

C.  Coslius  Antipater. 

Sempronius  Asellio. 

C.  Lucilius. 

S.  Turpilius. 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

M.  Antonius. 

L.  i-Elius  Stilo. 

Claudius  Quadrigarius. 

Valerius  Antias. 

L.  Cornelius  Sisenno. 

L.  Pomnonius  Bononiensia. 

P.  Rutilius. 

T.  Quintius  Atta. 


A.U.C. 

H.C. 

514 

240 

521 

235 

535 

219 

550 

204 

554 

200 

568 

186 

588 

166 

600 

1.54 

620 

134 

631 

123 

640 

114 

656 

98 

•63 
664 


91 
90 


A.r.c. 

U.C. 

666 

88 

673 

81 

676 

78 

690 

64 

694 

60 

700 


54 


710 


44 


726 


28 


730-767 
767 


24 

A.D. 
14 


767-790    14-37 


794-807    41-54 


807-821        54-68 


822-832        69-79 


694-849        81-96 


Plotius  Galltia. 
Valerius  Cato. 
L.  Cornelius  Bulla. 
T.  Lucretius  Carua 
Q.  Uortensins. 
M.  Tullius  Cicf  ra 
M.  Terentius  Varro. 
T.  Pomponiua  Atticua. 
Q.  JEViMs  Tubero. 
L.  Lucceius. 
C.  Julius  Cesar. 
Altoius  Philologus. 

C.  Valerius  Catullus. 

D.  Laberius. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 
C.  Asinius  Pellio. 
A.  Hirtius. 

C.  Sallustius  Crispus. 

C.  CsDsar  Octavianus  Augi 

M.  Agrippa. 

C  Cilnius  Mfltcenas. 

C.  Trebatius  Testa. 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus. 

P.  VirgiliusMaro. 

Ciirnekus  Gallua. 

Albius  Tibullus. 

M.  Valerius  MessallaCor\i 

S.  Aureliut  Propertius. 

Domitius  Marsus. 

C.  Pedo  Albinovanus. 

M.  Poroius  Latro. 

Verrius  Flaccus. 

Titus  Livius. 

Trogns  Pompeius. 

Q.  Antistius  Labeo. 

C.  Ateius  Capito. 

P.  Ovidius  Naso. 

iB  mil  I  us  Maoer. 

C.  Rabirius. 

Cornelius  Severut< 

Gratius  Faliscus. 

Phcdrus.  * 

Manihus  ? 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 

Massurius  Sabinus. 

Cocceius  Nerva. 

C.  Velleius  Paterculus. 

Valerius  Maximus. 

M.  AnnKUs  Senera. 

Arellius  Fuscua. 

Albucius  Silas. 

Cestius  Pius. 

Q.  Haterius. 

L.  Arruntius. 

Rutilius  Lupus. 

Crispus  Passienus. 

Domitius  Afer. 

Julius  Africanua. 

A.  Cornelius  Celsus. 

Pomponius  Mela. 

L.  Junius  Moderatus  Colt 

Scriboniua  Largua. 

Q.  Asconius  Pedianus. 

Nero. 

Lb  Annsus  Seneca. 

M.  Annaius  Lucanus. 

AnnsDus  Comulus. 

A.  Persius  Flaccus. 

C.  Silius  Italicua. 

Aufidius  Bassua. 

Valerius  Probui. 

C  Plinius  Secandus  (the  el 

V.  Messalla. 

Fabius  Rusficus. 

Vibius  Priscus. 

J  ulius  Secundua. 

Saleius  Baasus. 

C.  Valerius  Flaecus. 

M.  Ftebios  Qaintiltanuib 

M.  Valerius  MartialiiL 

Sulpicia. 

P.  Papinius  Statiut. 
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G.  Cornelius  Tacitus. 

C.  Plinius  Socundtts  CsBcilius. 

8.  Julius  Frontinus. 

Javolenus. 

Q,  Suetonina  Tranquillitf. 

L.  Annseus  Floras, 

Julius  Obsequens. 

Villus  Longus. 

Terentianus  Maurus. 

b.  Junius  Juvenalis. 
131        Salvius  Julianus. 

Caecilius  Africanus. 
)\4     136-161     6.  Pomponius. 

Gains. 

Volusius  MsBcianus. 

Cervidius  SciDVola. 

Uipius  Marcellus. 

Aulus  Gellius. 

Oalpurnius  Flaccus. 

Justinus. 

Q.  Curiius? 
933      161-180    M.  Aurelius  Antoninuf  (Greek), 

Cornelius  Froi)to. 

L.  Appulejus. 

Julius  Solinus, 

Nonius  Marcellus. 

Tertullianus. 

P0tronius. 

Dionysius  Cato. 
983      200-250    Papinianus. 

Ulpianus. 

Paul  us. 

Modestinus. 

Gargilius  Martialif. 

Apicius. 

Censorinus. 

Minucius  Felix. 
7  284        M.  Aurelius  Olympius  Nominiani^s. 

Julius  Calpurnius. 

Marius  Maximus. 

Csecilius  Cyprianus. 

TrebelHus  Pollio. 

Julius  Capitolinus. 

Flavius  Vopiscus. 
9  306        Julius  Rufinianus. 

Arnobius. 

Lactantius. 

Firmicus  Matemus. 
3  360        Mhus  Donatus. 

Victorinus. 

Aurelius  Victor. 

Mamertinus. 

£u  tropins, 

Rufus. 

L.  Arapelius. 
13  370        Hieronymus. 

i^mb  rosins. 

Anicius  Paulinu^. 

Ausonius. 

Ammianus  Marcellmus. 

Vegetius. 

Priscianus. 

Marcellus  Empiricu9. 

Faltonia  Proba. 
48  395        Aurelius  Symmacbu9. 

Claud  ianus. 

Pompeius  Festus. 

Servius  Maurus. 

iEmilius  Probqs. 

Augustinus. 

Aurelius  Prudentiu9* 

Snipicius  Sever  us. 
t3  410        Macrobius. 

Claudius  Rutilius  Nuipatianua, 

Rufus  Festus  Avienus. 

Charisius. 

Diomedes. 

CcbUus  Aurelianus. 

Paul  us  Orosius. 
440        Salvianus. 

ApoUinaris  Sidomns* 

Capella. 


A«UtC.  A.D. 

Arnsianus  Messiua. 

1253-1292    ^00-539  Boethius. 

Priscianus. 
Fulgentius. 
Tribonianus. 
Cassiodorus. 

In  th8  preceding  list  the  principal  Roipan  jurists  aie  in- 
serted, but  a  complete  list  of  them,  with  the  relative  pro- 
portions, which  they  have  contributed  to  the '  Digest,'  is  given 
under  Justinian's  Legislation,  p.  164. 

Worki  an  the  Roman  Language  and  Literahtre.-^^The 
{bllowing  list  of  works,  though  far  from  complete,  may  be 
useful  to  thofie  who  are  studying  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  antient  Rome.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise 
that  the  worlis  here  enumerated  have  very  different  degreea 
of  merit,  and  that  some  are  merely  mentioned  as  the  best 
or  only  works  of  the  kind,  or  as  the  best  known  to  the 
writer. 

Literature, — Fabricius,  '  Bibliotheca  Latina,'  edited  by 
Brnes^i,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Lips.,  1773-1774;  Harles,  'Introductio 
in  Notit  Litt  Romans,*  2  vols.  8vo^  Norimb.,  1794 ;  *  Bre- 
vier Notitia  litt.  Romanes,'  with  supplements,  5  vols.  Svo., 
1789*1819  ;  Dunlop,  'Histor^^  of  Roman  Literature,' 3  vds. 
8vo.,  Lend.;  Bahr,  '  Geschichte  der  R5mischen  Litera- 
tur/  8vo.,  Carls.,  1832,  &c. ;  '  Abriss  der  Romischen  lite- 
raturgeschichte,'  8vo.,  Heidelb.,  1 833  ;  Bemhardy, '  Gran* 
driss  der  Romischen  Literatur,*  Svo.,  Halle,  1830,  a  use- 
ful work ;  F.  A.  Wolf, '  Vorlesungen  iiber  di^  Geschichte 
der  lUJmischen  Literatur,'  Svo.,  Leipz.,  1831;  F.  Passow, 
'  Uebersicbt  der  Romischen  und  Griechischen  Literatur, 
4to.,  Berlin,  1815 ;  '  Grundziige  der  Griech.  und  Rom.  Lit- 
tjsratur  und  KuQstgeschicbte?  4to.,  Berlin,  1829;  Gyral- 
dus, '  Historia  Poetarum  tam  Grsecorum  quam  Latinorum/ 
Basel,  1545 ;  Crinitus, '  De  Ppetis  I^tinis,^  Flor.,  150^ ;  Vos- 
siqs, '  De  Vet.  Poetaram  Temporibus,'  Amst.,  1654 ;  Crasius, 
'Lives  of  the  Latin  Poets/  Lpnd.,  1726;  Rambaoh, 'De 
Poetarum  Lyricorum  inter  Ropnanos  Paucitate,'  4to.,  Qued 
Ijnb.,  1769;  L^v6e,  'ThSdtre  complet  des  Latins,'  Paris,'^ 
1822,  S^o. ;  Donatus,  'De  TragGediaetCom(Bdia;'J.  C.  Sca- 
liger, '  De  ComcsdiaetTragcBaia,'  in  Gronovius's  'Thesauras 
iVut.  Gr.,'  voL  viii. ;  Sagittarius, '  De  Vita  et  Scrintis  livii 
Andronici,  Nspvii,  Ennii,  Csecilii,  Statii«  Pacuvii,  Jl^c.'  iSvo., 
Aitenb.,  1672;  A.  W.  Schlegel,  'Vorlesungen  iiber  Dm* 
matische  Kunst  und  Litteratur,*  3  vols.  Svo.,  Heidelb.,  1817, 
translated  into  French,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1814,  and  into 
English,  2  vols.  Svo.;  the  article  Drama  in  this  work; 
Ci^ubon, '  De  Satyrica  Graec.  Poesi  et  Romanorum  Satire,* 
IPar.,  1605,  Hal.,  1774,  ed.  Rambach;  Konig,  'De  Satira 
Romana,*  Oldenb.,  8vo.,  1796;  Manso,  'Ueber  die  Romis- 
chen Satiriker,'  in  Sulzer's  '  Allgem.  Theorie  der  Schonen 
Kiinste/  vol.  4;  Ruperti,  'De  Satira  Romanorum  et  de  Sa- 
tiricis  Romanorum  Poetis,'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Ju- 
venal: Vossius,  'De  Historicis  Latinis,*  Lugd.  Bat.,  1651. 

A  list  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Latin  writers,  with 
the  best  ^lo4^rn  works  upon  each  writer,  is  given  in  Wag- 
per*s  'Grundriss  der  Classichen  Bibliographie,'  Breslau, 
1840. 

Language, — Folieta,  '  De  Ling.  Lat  Usu  et  Prsestantia,' 
ed.  Mosheim,  Hamb.,  1723,  Svo.;  Facciolati,  'De  Ortu, 
Interitu,  et  Instauratione  Lingun  Latinse,*  repnntetl  at 
Lips.,  1725;Tursellinu8k  'De  Particulis  Latinse  Orationis,* 
often  reprinted;  Allen,  'Doctrina  Copularum  LinguasLa- 
tinsD,'  12mo.,  Lund.,  1830,  with  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in 
the '  Jouraal  of  Education,'  No.  8 ;  Doderlein,  'Lateinisohe 
Synonyme  und  Etymologieen,*  6  voK  Svo.,  Leipy.,  1826- 
1838  j  Struve,  'Ueber  die  Lateinische  Declination  undCon- 
jugauon,'  3vo.,  Konigs.,  1823 ;  Schneider,  *  Elementarlehre 
der  Lsteinischen  Sprache,'  and  *  Formenlehre  der  Lateinis 
chen  Sprache,'  Berlin,  1819,  1821,  a  valuable  work  for  the 
archsBology  of  the  language ;  Allen, '  Etymological  Analysis 
of  Latin  Verbs,'  12mo.  Lend.,  1836;Scheller,  'AusfQrhhche 
lateinische  Sprachlehre,'  Svo.,  Leipz.,  1803,  translated  into 
Bn^ish  by  Walker;  Grotefend,  *  Ausfurhliche  Grammatik 
der  L^teinischen  Sprache,'  2  vols.  Svo.,  Hannov.,  1829-30 ; 
Zumpt, '  Lateinische  Grammatik,'  Svo.,  Berlin,  6th  edition, 
i82iB,  and  frequently  reprinted,  translated  into  BngUsh  by 
Kenrick,  with  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in  the '  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,'  No.  1  i  this  grammar  is  &r  superior 
in  the  syntactical  part  to  any  other.  The  student  will  alio 
derive  considerable  information  from  those  works  which 
treat  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanie 
LftDgnagesi  asBopp's '  Vergleichende  Gfammatik  4ei  Sa|»- 
'  Q3 
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knt,  Zend,  Griocliisclicn,  Laleinisclicn,  &c.,'  uf  vhich  tho 
fl»t  part  was  publUliud  at  Berlin,  lo:}.),  with  a  notice  uf  the 
vaniu  vuirk  in  the  *  Journal  of  Education,*  No.  IG,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rosen ;  and  Poll's  *  Etymologische  Forbchungen 
auf  deni  Gobiete  der  Indo-Cierinaniclien  Sprachon,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  LiLMngo,  IB:}3-3r},  with  two  notices  of  the  bame  in  the 
'Journal  of  Education/  Nos.  18,  20,  also  by  Dr.  llosen. 

Dictionaries, — Slephani,  'Thesaurus  Linguro  Lalina) ;' 
Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  *Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon,* 
4  vols,  fol.,  Padua,  1771,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  Latin 
dictionaries,  and  the  recent  edilion  of  the  same  work  en- 
lari^ed  by  Furlanetto.  4  vols.  4lo,  Padua;  Adam,  *  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  Tongue,'  Bvo.,  Edinburgh,  1814,  2nd 
edition,  a  superior  work  to  that  of  Ainsworth :  Scheller, 
'  Ausliihrliches  und  Moglichsl  VoUslUndiges  Lateinisch- 
Deutsche!!  un  I  Deutsch-Lateinisches  Lexicon,'  5  vols.  8vo., 
Leipz.,  1804-6.  IranMaled  into  English  by  Riddle,  who  has 
also  published  a  Latin  dictionary  in  one  volume,  8vo. ; 
Freund,  *  Worterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprache,'  which  is  to 
be  completed  in  4  vols.  8vu.,  but  three  only  have  yet  ap- 
peared ;  Schwenck,  *  Etymolo^ischos  Worlerbuch  der  lutein. 
Sprache  mit  Vergleichung  dor  Grierlii»chen  und  Deuts- 
','hen.'  8vo  ,  Francf.,  \bll ;  Nizolii,  *  Lexicon  Ciceronianuin,' 
e<liied  by  Facciolati,  reprinted  in  Ljiidon,  3  vols.  8vo., 
1820. 

Roman  Law. 

Tho  historical  ori^^in  of  the  Roman  Law  is  unknown,  and 
lU  fundamental  principles,  some  of  which  even  survived 
tho  legi2)lation  of  Justinian,  are  older  than  the  oldest 
records  of  Italian  history.  The  foundation  of  the  strict 
ruleg  uf  the  Roman  law  as  to  familia,  agnatio,  marriage, 
testaments,  succession  to  intestates,  and  ownership,  was 
no  doubt  custom,  wliiih,  bein«^  recognised  by  the  sovereign 
power,  became  law.  As  in  many  oiher  states  of  antiquity, 
the  connection  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical  or  iacre<l 
law  was  most  intimate;  or  rather,  we  may  consider  the 
law  of  religion  as  originally  comprehending  all  other  law, 
and  its  interpretatiun  as  belonging  to  the  priests  and  the 
king  exclusively.  There  was  howuver  direct  legislation 
even  in  the  period  of  the  kings.  Thc>e  luwa,  which  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  1^'gcs  Regiae,  were  propsed 
by  the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and,  con- 
firmed by  tho  populusin  iheComitiaCuriata,  and,  afier  the 
ronstitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 
That  there  were  remains  of  this  aniient  legislation  existing 
even  in  the  Imperial  perio^l,  is  certain,  as  appears  from  the 
notice  of  the  Jus  Civile  Papirianum  or  Papisianum,  which 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  Papinu:*  is  said  to  have  compiled 
from  these  sources,  about  or  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  Turquinius  Superbus  (Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2),  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct references  to  these  Leges  made  by  late  MYiters.  Still 
there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  tho  com- 
pilation of  Papirius,  and  Us  real  character.  Even  his  name 
is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously  called  Caius,  Scxtus, 
und  Publius.     (Dion,  lial.,  iii.  3G  ;  Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2.) 

But  the  earliest  legislation  of  which  we  have  any  important 
remains  is  tho  compilation  of  the  code  called  the  Tvvelve 
Tables.     The  original  bronze  tables  indeed  are  said  to  have 

{)erishcd  in  the  conllagration  of  the  city  after  its  capture 
)}'  the  Gauls,  but  they  were  satisfactorily  restoied  from  copies 
and  from  memory,  for  no  antient  writer  who  cites  them 
ever  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  con- 
tents. It  is  the  tradition  that  a  comml^sion  was  sent  to 
Athens  and  the  Greek  states  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  and  collecting  what  was  most  useful  tii  their 
codes;  and  it  is  also  said  that  Hcrmodorus  of  Ephesus, 
then  an  exile  in  Rome,  gave  his  assistance  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  code.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  story, 
and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  laws  of  the  Tables 
were  based  on  Roman  and  not  on  Greek  or  Athenian  law. 
Their  object  was  to  confirm  and  define  perhaps  rather 
than  to  enlarge  or  alter  the  Roman  law,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  laws  of  Solon  and  those  of  other  Greek 
states,  if  tlicy  had  any  eflfect  on  the  legislation  of  the  De- 
cemviri, served  rather  as  models  of  form  than  as  source.^ 
of  positive  rules. 

Ten  tables  were  completed  and  made  public  by  the  De- 
cern viri,  in  u.c.  401,  and  hi  the  following  year  two  other 
table i  Wire  added.  This  compilation  is  (} noted  by  the 
ant  lent  writers  by  various  titles:  Lex  XII.  Tabu'.arnm, 
JiSiZet  XII.,  MMnelimes  XII.  >iniply  (Cic  ,  Le^g.,  ii.  2.?).  Lex 
Decern  Viral  IS,  and  others.    The  rules  contduied  tn  these 


tables  long  continued  to  be  tho  foundation  of  Roman  Uw. 
and  they  were  never  formally  repealed.    Tlie  lavs  tlurn- 
selves  were  considered  as  a  text*book,  and  thev  were  rota- 
menteil  on  by  the  Jurists  as  late  a^  the  age  of  the  Aii'vi- 
nincs,   when  Gains  wrote  a  commentary  on  them   iii  tii 
books  ('Ad  Legem  XII.  Tabularum').  Tlie  aciivin»  of  the  O'd 
Roman    law,  called   Legitimae,  or  Lcgis  Actionvs,  «trc 
founded  on  the  provisions  of  tho  Twelve  Tublo>.  and  tie 
demand  of  the  complainant  could  only  be   made  in  liio 
precise  terms  which  were  used  in  the  Table>.    tGuius,  it. 
11.)     The  rights  of  action  were  consequently  very  lioi.-ed 
and  they  were  only  subsequently  extende*!  by  the  Edicts 
of  the  Praetors.    The  brevity  and  obscurity  of  this  anlical 
legihlation  rendered  interpretation  necessary  in  oider  togitc 
the  laws  any  application;  and  both  the  interpretation  lilbc 
laws  and  the  fiamingof  the  proper  forms  of  action  belunccd 
to  the  College  of  Pontifices,  who  yearly  appointed  a  membcf 
of  their  own  body  to  det  ide  in  all  doubtful  rases.    Tbr 
civil  law  was  thus  still  ins^eparably  connected  with  tbalsf 
religion  (Jus  Pontificium),  and  its  interpretation  and  ibc 
knowledge  of  the  forins  of  procedure  were  itill  the  exclusive 
posse8>ion  of  the  patricians. 

The  scantv  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  hardly  ensile 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  character  or  a  proper  e»iimiic 
of  the  commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  Cicero  ilJt  Or, 
i.  43).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  cuinpilen 
to  make  a  complete  set  of  rules  both  as  to  religious  ana  nvX 
matters;  and  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  nl.attlie 
Romans  called  private  law,  but  they  comprised  al»o  public 
law.  (*  Fons  publici  privalique  juris,*  Liv.«  in.  34.)  Tbef 
contained  provisions  as  to  testaments,  successions  to  i!.:tfi* 
tales,  the  care  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  theft,  humi- 
cide,  interments,  &c. 

They  also  comprised  enactments  which  affected  a  lain'i 
status,  as  for  instance  the  law  contained  in  uiie  of  the  tco 
last  Tables,  which  did  not  allow  to  a  marriage  contracted 
between  a  ])atrician  and  a  plebeian  the  chaiucter  of  a  Ufs 
Roman  marriage,  or,  in  other  words,  declared  that  betvcco 

?alricians  and  plebeians  there  could  be  no  Connubiuia. 
'hough  great  changes  were  made  in  the  Jus  Pubhcum 
by  the  various  enactments  which  gave  to  the  plebeian^  tkc 
same  rights  as  the  patricians,  and  by  those  whtch  Cviictri.cd 
public  administration,  the  fundainvnial  princi)  Ics  ut  ihe  Jy« 
Privatum,  which  were  contained  in  the  Tables,  reuis:ucd 
nn<  hanged,  and  are  referred  to  by  jurists  as  late  as  the  tune 
of  Ulpian. 

The  old  Leges  Reg iac,  which  were  collected  into  one  \nA% 
by  Papirius,  were  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in  toe 
time  of  Julius  Ca'sar  (Z>/^.,  60,  tit.  IG,  s.  14-i),  and  tabs 
they  were  probably  preserved.  The  fragments  of  thvi-eUvf 
have  been  often  collected,  but  the  best  es^ay  ujon  theui  is 
by  Dirksen,  *  Versuchen  zur  Kritik  und  Ausiegung  dir 
Quellen  des  Rrunidchen  Rechts,'  Leipzig,  le>23.  'the  ir*j^ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  also  have  been  oUcn  roilec  icd. 
The  best  wot  k  on  the  subject  is  that  by  James  Godcfiuv  I  Jtc. 
Gothofre  lu>),  which,  with  the  more  recent  wurk  ufDtfk- 
sen,  *  Uebersitrht  der  bi&heri«:cn  Versuche  zur  Knitk  und 
Hcrstellung  desTextesder  Zwiilf-Tafel-Fragmente,'  Leipzig 
1824,  i^eems  to  have  exhausted  the  subject. 

For  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  I^L:i»>ation  wf  tb* 
Decemviri,  the  patricians  retained  their  exclus.\e  po<«M.-st!«Hi 
of  the  forms  of  procedure.  Appius  Claudius  Ca<-ii»  drt* 
up  a  book  of  the  forms  of  actions,  which  it  is  ba;d  ioA 
his  clerk  Ciiacus  Flavins  stole  and  publi>hcd;  tbcfsftc/ 
the  theft  may  be  doubted,  though  that  of  the  publirat.bO  of 
the  forms  of  procedure,  and  of  a  list  of  the  Dies  Kasii  aail 
Nef:i>ti,  rests  on  sufficient  evidence.  The  book  thu>  m^ 
public  by  Flavins  was  calle<l  Jus  Civile  Flavianum;  t-t 
like  that  of  Papirius  it  was  only  a  compilation.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  forms  must  have  had  a  t:rcat  vflfecl  o*i  tbe 
practice  of  the  law:  it  was  in  reality  equivalent  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians.  Subsc({Ucn:h  Sci- 
tus  Aelius  published  another  work,  called  *  Ju>  ActuiiuB.' 
which  was  more  complete  than  that  of  Flavius.  This  «urk« 
which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius  {.Dig.,  i.,  t.L  £• 
s.  2,  ^  39),  was  also  called  *  Tripertita,'  from  the  circuiu^tuc* 
of  its  containing  tho  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabh%  a  ccmmcc* 
tary  upon  them  (interpretatio),  and  the  Lcgis  Ac(uk.k*- 
This  work  of  Aelius  appears  to  have  been  considered  to 
later  times  as  one  of  the  chief  souices  of  ihe  end  Isv 
(veluti  cunabula  juris) ;  and  he  received  from  his  coDbciB* 
porary  Ennius  the  name  of'  wise:* 

*  L^nifio  CMtUtiu  homo  Caiot  AtliM  2Jt«3 
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Aelius  was  Curule  Aedile,  B.C.  200,  and  Consul,  B.C. 

le  Republican  period  new  laws  (leges)  were  enacted 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  in  the  Comitia  Tributa. 
iges  Curiatae,  which  were  enacted  by  the  curiae, 
mited  to  cases  of  adrogation  and  the  conferring  of 
perium.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  made  inde- 
t  of  the  senate  by  the  Lex  Publilia  (Liv.,  viii.  12), 
declared  that  the  leges  passed  in  these  Comitia 
not  require  the  confirmation  of  the  senate.  The 
massed  in  the  Corailia  Tributa  were  properly  called 
Tributae  or  Plebiscita,  and  originally  they  were 
proposals  for  a  law  which  were  laid  before  the  senate 
.ifirme^l  bv  the  curiae.  But  the  l^x  Publilia  (b.c. 
nd  subsequently  the  Lex  Hortensia  (b.c.  286),  gave 
Plebiscita  the  full  force  of  leges  without  the  con- 
the  senate  (Liv.,  viii.  12;  Gaius,  i.  3;  Gell.,  xv.  27); 
?lebiscituin  was  accordingly  sometimes  called  a  lex. 
;es  generally  took  their  name  from  the  gentile  name 
lagislrate  who  proposed  them  (rogavit),  or,  if  he  was 
I,  from  the  name  of  both  consuls,  as  Lex  Aeliaor  Aelia 
Papia  or  Papia  Poppaea.  If  the  proposer  of  the  law 
ictator,  praetor,  or  tribune,  the  Lex,  or  Plebiscitum, 
ase  might  be,  took  its  name  from  the  proposer  only, 
lorten?ia.  Sometimes  the  object  of  the  lex  was  in- 
by  a  descriptive  term,  as  Lex  (Jincia  de  donis  et  mu- 

• 

Senatus  Consulta  also  formed  a  source  of  law  under 
iblic.  That  a  senatus  consultum  in  the  time  of  Gaius 
hould  have  the  force  of  law  (vicem  legis  optinet), 
easily  admitted  ;  but  Gaius  in  this  passage  appears 
eferring  not  only  to  such  senatus  consulta  as  had 
sied  under  the  empire,  but  to  the  senatus  consulta 
ly  as  a  source  of  law.  It  appears  that  the  senate 
ly  cume  to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
and  that  its  consulta,  in  many  matters  relating  to 
Uration.  the  care  of  religion,  the  aerarium,  and  the 
itnition  of  the  provinces,  had  the  full  effect  of  laws, 
not  seem  as  if  the  Romans  themselves  had  a  very 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  the  senate  came  to  exercise 
er  of  le^i^ation  ;  but  they  imagined  that  it  arose  of 
y  with  the  increasing  population  of  the  state 
3  increase  of  public  business.  The  senate  thus 
an  active  administrating  body,  and,  as  an  easy  con- 
:e,  that  which  it  enacted  (constituit)  was  observed, 
s  new  source  of  law  was  termed  Senatus  Consultum 
i.,  til.  2).  It  seems  probable  that  the  senate  began 
:ise  the  power  of  making  senatus  consulta  after  the 
of  the  Hortensia  Lex,  though  it  is  not  pretended 
i  Hortensia  Lex  or  any  other  Lex  gave  this  power  to 
ite.  No  senatus  consulta  are  recorded  as  designated 
lamcs  of  magistrates,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  cir- 
ice  which  seems  to  show  that  whatever  binding  au- 
senatus  consulta  might  have  acquired  under  the 
ic,  they  were  not  then  viewed  as  laws  properly  so 
[>r  as  having  the  full  effect  of  leges.  But  from  the 
Augustus,  the  titles  of  senatus  consulta  frequently 
their  names,  like  those  of  the  leges,  were  derived 
e  consuls,  as  S.  C.  Velleianum,  Pegasianum,  Trebel- 
&c.,  or  of  the  emperor  who  proposed  them,  as  S.  C. 
num,  Neronianum,  &c.,  or  they  were  said  to  be  made 
i  Principe,'  or  '  ex  aucloritate  Principis.'  The  expres- 
)lied  to  the  senate,  so  enacting,  was  *  ccnsere.*  (Gaius, 
Special  consulta  were  sometimes  passed  for  the  pur- 
explaining  or  rendering  effectual  previous  leges. 
w  source  of  law  was  supplied  by  the  Edicta  of  those 
ates  who  had  the  Jus  Edicendi,  but  mainly  by  the 
s,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus. 
ets  of  the  praetor  urbanus  were  the  most  important. 
iy  of  law  which  was  formed  by  the  Edicta  is  accord- 
)metiraes  called  Jus  Praetorium,  which  term  how- 
light  be  limited  to  the  Edicta  of  the  praetors,  as 
I  to  those  of  the  curule  aediles,  the  tribunes,  cen- 
id  pontifices.  Tlie  name  Jus  Honorarium,  as  opposed 
Civile,  comprehends  the  whole  body  of  edictal  law ; 
e  name  Honorarium  was  given  to  it,  apparently  be- 
he  Jus  Edicendi  was  exercised  only  by  those  magis- 
irho  had  the  Honores.  Jus  Civile  in  its  larger  sense 
bended  all  the  law  of  any  given  natioA ;  but  the 
ivile  Romanorum,  as  opposed  to  the  Honorarium, 
ed  of  Leges,  Plebiscita.  Senatus  Consulta.  to  which, 
the  empire,  were  added  the  Decreta  Principum 
}  Auctohtas  Prudeutium.   The  Honorarium  Jus  was 


introduced  for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  supplying,  and  cor 
reeling  the  defects  of  the  Jus  CivSe  Romanorum  in  itg 
limited  sense.     (Di"^.,  i..  tit.  1,  s.  7.) 

The  historical  origin  of  the  edictal  power  is  not  known, 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  been  so  long  exercised,  and 
the  Edicta  had  been  so  far  formed  into  a  regular  system, 
that  the  study  of  the  edictal  law  was  a  main  part  of  the 
systematic  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  an  elementary  branch  of  in- 
struction. (Cic,  Legg.,  ii.  4,  23 ;  i.  5.)  Servius  Sulpicius, 
a  distinguished  jurist  and  a  friend  of  Cicero,  wrote  two 
small  books  on  the  Edict,  which  were  followed  by  a  work  of 
Ofilius,  also  on  the  Edict.  Though  the  history  of  the 
edictal  law,  as  already  observed,  cannot  be  traced,  it  thus 
appears  that  it  had  assumed  a  systematic  form  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.  • 

An  Edictum  was  a  rule  promulgated  by  a  magistratus 
when  he  entered  on  his  otHce.  It  was  committed  to  writing 
and  put  up  in  a  public  place.  Its  object  was  to  declare  by 
what  rules  the  praetor  would  be  governed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  during  the  year  of  his  otiice ;  and  hence  the 
Edictum  was  sometimes  called  Perpetuum  or  Annua  Lex. 
An  Edictum  Repentinum  applied  only  to  the  particular  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  made.  All  offices  being  annual,  the 
rules  of  one  magistratus  were  not  binding  on  his  successor, 
but  his  successor  might  adopt  them  into  his  own  Edictum, 
and  such  adopted  Edictum  then  became  an  Edictum  Tralati- 
tium.  In  this  way  numerous  Edicta  were  adopted  by  one 
magistratus  from  the  Edicta  of  his  predecessors,  and  thus 
gradually  a  body  of  rules  was  formed  and  established,  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  useful.  Those  Edicta  which 
were  of  great  importance  are  often  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  the  magistratus  who  promulgated  them,  as  the 
Edictum  Carbonianum  and  others. 

The  general  character  of  the  Edict  has  been  already 
stated.  It  is  described  in  other  words  as  '  viva  vox  juris 
civilis,'  as  a  mode  by  which  the  rigid  rules  of  the  civil  law 
were  altered  and  extended  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  changes  introduced  by  positive  enact- 
ments into  the  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Roman  law  seem  to 
have  been  very  unimportant.  It  was  not  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  to  alter  or  change  fundamental  principles, 
and  most  of  the  legislation  of  the  republican  period  had 
reference  to  the  disputes  between  the  two  estates  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  J  us  Pub- 
licum. Accordingly  it  was  left  to  the  magistratus  gradually 
to  introduce  the  necessary  changes  into  the  Jus  Privatum ; 
but  the  process  of  doing  this  was  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  the  old  law.  The  Edict  did  not  affect  to  make 
new  law,  but  to  adopt  as  law  what  custom  had  sanctioned, 
provided  it  was  not  against  the  Jus  Civile ;  to  give  an  action 
when  a  bomt  fide  right  existed,  if  the  old  law  gave  none ;  to 
protect  a  man  in  bona  fide  possession  of  property,  without 
affecting  to  give  him  ownership,  which  the  law  alone  could 
give  him  by  virtue  of  usucapion ;  to  aid  parties  by  fictions, 
which  however  were  always  of  such  a  kind  that  the  thing 
which  the  fiction  supposed,  was  that  which  would  have 
given  a  strictly  legal  right.  A  great  part  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Edict  consisted  in  extending  the  remedies  by  action ; 
and  after  the  abolition  of  the  Legis  Actiones  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Actio  Damni  Infecti,  and  of  matters  which  be- 
longed to  the  cognizance  of  the  Centumviri)  by  the  Lex 
Aebutia  and  two  Leges  Juliae,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
actions  was  settled  by  the  formulae  of  the  Edicta.  Still 
even  here  it  seems  probable  that  the  praetors  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  Legis  Actiones  and  framed  their  formula) 
accordingly.  The  Actiones  given  by  the  Edict  were  named 
after  their  author,  as  Publiciana,  &c.  The  commentators 
on  the  Edicts  were  numerous  under  the  early  emperors. 
Labeo  wrote  at  least  four  books  on  the  Edictum  of  the 
Praetor  Urbanus.  CgbHus  Sabinus  commented  on  the 
Edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
Salvius  Julianus,  who  had  himself  been  praetor,  compiled  a 
work  on  the  Edict,  which  was  called  Edictum  Perpetuum. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  detail  of  this  work,  but  it  appears 
probable  that  it  was  designed  to  be  a  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  whole  body  of  edictal  law,  and  as  such  it  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  subsequent  condition 
of  jurisprudence.  At  what  time  the  Edicta  ceased  to  be  made 
by  the  magistratus  is  a  disputed  point.  The  edictal  power 
certainly  existed  under  the  empire,  and  even  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Julianus,  but  it  must 
uave  been  comparatively  little  exercised,  as  th»  pra&tiee  ol 
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nakhig  now  lawg  by  Sonutus  Consulta  provailcMl  under  (be 
Co»ars  nftcr  the  time  uf  Au<;ustus,  and  the  linnerial  Cun- 
Ktitiitums  are  nuMitioiied  as  uue  of  the  reco^^iiUed  tk)Ui'ceb  uf 
law  111  the  time  uf  the  Antouiiies.     ((iaius  i.  o,) 

With   iho  CBtabUkhment   uf   the   Imperial  CunstitiUiun 
begins  a  new  e^xich  in  the  Roman   law.      Tlie  leges  uf 


each  were  respectively  two  distinguished  jurisU,  i 
Labco  and  Ateius  Capito.  But  the  scluiuU  took  the 
from  other  juiiitts.  The  followers  of  Capito**  M:bu< 
Sahiniani,  derived  their  name  fiom  Maasurius  S* 
pupil  of  Capito,  who  lived  under  Tibviius  and  as 
the  time  of  Nero:  sometimes  they  were  ralied 


Augustus  and  those  uf  his  predecessor  had  some  intluence    from  C.  Ca.ssius  Longinus.  another  ili»[ini;ui«bc<S 
on  the  Jus  Privatum,    though    they  did    not    affect  tlie    Capito.  Theothe 


fundamental  principles  of  the  Koman  law.  A  La^x  Julia 
carou  into  operation,  n.c.  13.  hut  it  is  better  known  as 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  i'oppuea,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  aiioiher  Il*x  of  the  same  import,  but  less  severe  in  its 
provisions,  being  p.iSMtd  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  it  in  the* 
consuUhip  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q,  Poppaeus  Se<!un- 
dus.  A.D.  D.  Tliis  law  hud  n>r  ita  object  the  encouragement 
of  marriage,  but  it  contained  a  great  variety  of  provisions: 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  passed  at  theComiliaCentu- 
riata  or  Tributa.  A  I^^x  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  which  also 
coniaine<l  a  chapter  on  the  dos,  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  was 
probably  pasheu  before  the  fftrmer  Lex  Julia  came  into 
o|)cration.  Several  Leges  Julue  Judiciariae  arc  al>o  men- 
tioned. whi<di  related  hoth  to  Jiidicia  Publica  and  Privata, 
and  some  of  which  may  probably  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  CtDsar. 

The  development  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Imperial 
period  was  little  affected  by  direct  legislation.  New  laws 
were  made  by  Seiiatua  Consul  la,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Constitutiones  Principum ;  but  that  which  gives  to  this 
perifwl  its  striking  characteristic  is  the  tfl'ect  produced  by 
the  Responsa  and  the  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists. 

So  long  as  the  law  of  religion  or  the  Jus  Pontificium  was 
blended  with  the  Jus  Civile,  and  the  knowle<lgeof  both  was 
confined  to  the  patricians,  jurisprudence  was  not  a  profes- 
sion. But  with  tne  gradual  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  and 
Pontificium,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  political  changes 
by  which  the  estate  of  the  plebeians  was  put  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  patricians,  there  arose  a  class  of  perstuis  who 
are  designated  as  Juris])eriti,  Jurisci)nsulti,  Prudentes.  and 
by  other  equivalent  names.  Of  these  jurisconsulti  the  ear- 
liest on  record  is  Tiberius  Coruncaniu^,  a  plebeian  pon I ifex 
maximus,  and  consul  B.C.  281  :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  profes.Ned  to  expound  the  law  to  any  person  who 
wanted  his  assistance  (publ ice  jirutitcri) ;  he  left  no  writings, 
but  many  of  his  Responsa  were  recorded.  Tiberius  Corun- 
xanius  had  a  lon«r  series  of  successors  who  cultivated  the 
law,  and  whose  responsa  and  writings  were  acknowledged 
and  received  fxs^  a  ])art  of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  opinions  of 
the  jurisconsulti,  whether  ^iven  u))on  questions  referred 
to  ihem  at  their  own  houses,  or  with  reference  to  matters  in 
litigation,  were  accepted  as  the  safest  rule  by  which  a  judex 
or  an  arbiter  could  bo  guided.  Accordingly,  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  it  is  described  by  Pom  pom  us,  is  perfectly 
simple;  the  judices  in  difficult  ca>es  took  the  opinion  of 
the  jurisconsulti,  who  gave  it  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
Augustus,  it  is  said,  gave  the  responsa  uf  the  jurists  a  dif- 
ferent character,  ik'fore  his  time,  their  responsa,  as  such, 
could  have  no  binding  force,  and  they  only  indirectly  ob- 
tained the  character  of  law  by  beini^  adopted  by  those  who 
were  empowered  to  pronounce  a  sentence.  Augustus  gave 
to  certain  jurists  the  respondendi  jus,  and  declared  that 
they  should  give  their  responsa  'ex  ejus  auctoritate.'  In 
the  time  of  Oaius  (i.,  7)  the  Responsa  Pruduntium  had  be- 
come a  recognised  stiurce  of  law  ;  but  he  observes  that  the 
responsa  of  those  only  were  to  be  so  considered  who  had 
received  |)ennission  to  make  law  (jura  condere) ;  and  he  add> 
that  if  tliey  all  agretMl,  their  opinion  was  to  he  considered 
as  law;  if  they  disagreed,  the  judex  might  follow  which 
opinion  ho  pleased.  The  matter  is  thus  left  in  some  ob- 
scurity, and.  for  want  of  more  precise  information,  we  can 
only  conjecture  what  was  the  precise  way  in  which  thcee 


ther  school  was  called  Proculiani,  fror 
Ins,  a  follower  of  Labco.  If  we  mav  take  the  aut 
Pomp«)nius,  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  twi 
was  this :  Capito  adhered  to  what  wa>  tran»mittef] 
he  lo«)ked  out  for  positive  rules  >anciiune<l  b>  time ;  L 
more  learning  and  a  izreater  variety  of  knoi«lcfl;{e, 
cordingly  he  was  rea<ly  to  make  innuvaiions.  for 
mure  confidence  in  himself;  m  other  wurd%  he  wa 
losophical  more  than  an  historical  jurist.  Ga 
was  himself  a  Sabinian,  often  refers  to  di»ere| 
opinion  between  the  two  schools,  but  it  is  not  easy  I 
from  the  instances  which  ho  mentions  what  uu^ 
considered  as  their  characteristic  difft*rences. 

The  jurisprudentes  were  not  only  authorised  cxi 
of  law,  but  they  were  most  voluminous  writers.  M 
Sabinus  wrote  three  books  Juris  Civilis,  which  fui 
model  of  subsequent  writers.  The  commentators 
Edict  were  also  very  numerous,  and  among  them 
names  of  Pomponius,  Gaiu>,  Ulpian,  and  Pauius. 
wrote  an  elementary  work,  which  furnished  the  i 
the  Institutes  of  J  UAtinian.  Commentaries  were  al^. 
on  various  I^*ges,  and  on  the  Senatus  Consulta  uf 
penal  period  ;  and  finally,  the  viritings  of  the  earhi 
themselves  were  commented  on  bv  their  succe^sui 
Ion:;  series  of  writers  to  whom  the  name  of  cla!i>ica 
has  been  given,  ends,  about  the  time  of  .Vlexander 
with  Mouestinus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Ulpian.  S<' 
may  be  formed  of  the  va^t  mass  of  their  writingTi 
titles  of  their  works  as  preserved  in  the  *  Digest,*  a 
the  *  Index  Florentinus  ;*  but  with  the  exception  of  l 
menls  which  were  selected  by  the  compilers  of  that  u 
great  mass  of  juristical  literature  is  nearly  Io«t.  [Jus 
Among  the  sources  of  law  in  the  lm|Kfrial  perpifi 
Imperial  Consititutiones.  A  Consiitutio  PnncipN  i* 
by  Gains  (i.  6)  to  be  *  that  which  the  imiKM-atur  iia 
tuted  by  Uecretum,  Kdictum,  or  Epiitlola:  nor  ha; 
been  doubted  that  such  couMtituiio  has  the  fwriv 
As  the  emperor  ultimately  possessed  all  llie>overeig 
he  became  the  sole  source  of  law.  Under  Au'.:ii«; 
Leges  were  passed,  as  already  observed  :  and  undt.T 
censors  there  were  numerous  Senatus  Consulta.  la 
of  the  Antonines  there  were  both  Senatus  Ctnsulia 
perial  con>litutions,  and  the  latter  are  referred  to  1 
as  hein;^  of  equally  binding  force  with  Senatus  ( 
After  the  lime  of  Gains,  Constitutiones  became  m^: 
mon,  and  few  Senatus  Consulta  were  pas'^ed.  The  I 
of  the  em{)eror  was  a  decision  maile  in  a  mattiT  of 
which  came  before  him  either  originally  or  by  way  u 
The  Edict,  or  I^>ges  Edictales,  were  formed  by 
to  the  Edicta  of  the  magistrates,  and  were  in  etfer 
Rescriptuni  wa.s  a  general  term  which  comprehend 
tolfle  and  Substrriptiones.  The  Rescripta  were  the  ar 
the  emperor,  made  (*ither  to  public  functionanes  ux 
viduals  who  consul te<l  him.  Sometimes  Constili 
Rescriptuni  are  used  as  ei{uivalent.  (Gains,  iu  1' 
Uctrreta  and  Rescripta,  l)eing  decisions  in  parlicul 
could  not  by  their  tonn  have  the  force  of  leue» : 
when  the  deierininatiou  made  in  a  particular  c 
capable  of  a  general  application,  it  gradually  obtai 
force  of  law. 

With  the  decline  of  Roman  juri^^prudcnce  W 
|>eriotl  of  Compilations,  or  c.ides,  aa  the)  uere  Urim 
earliest  were  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  llt*rmit|; 
licenM^fl  jurists  under  the  empire  were  empowered  to  de-  which  are  only  known  fiom  fragments,  Tlu- Ct**: 
clare  the  law.  It  is  however  dear,  both  from  the  nature  of  ;  gorianus,  to  far  as  we  know  it,  began  with  consult 
the  case  and  the  statement  of  Gain**,  that  their  functions  |  Sepi.  Severus  ami  endid  wnh  tho>e  of  Diuclfi 
were  limited  to  exposition,  or  tt»  the  declaration  of  what  was  I  Maxiniian.  The  Cod».x  Ilerniogeinainis,  .<o  far  ; 
law  in  a  «j»iven  ca>e.  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  !  known. contained  constitutions  also  of  Di.jcUt:a:i  aii 
new  niles  «»f  law  as  such  ;  furlbcr,  th«  lirenhcd  jurists  must  mian,  and  poihaps  some  of  a  later  dale.  Thoj^ 
have  formed  a  body  or  collctre.  for  othtTwisc  it  is  not  possi-  codes  weie  mere  privaie  colleition>.  thev  apiariu: 
bio  to  conceive  how  the  ojunions  of  the  majority  could  be  to  b«*  considered  as  authority,  and  the  c<xles  of  Tlu 
atrertaincd  on  aii>  ^iveii  (Kcasion.  ,  and  Jusinnan  were  formed  on  their  model. 

The  coinineiiceinent  of  a  more  systematic  exposition  of  Tin;  cude of  TlieoiloMUs  was  compiled  under  the  a 
law  under  the  empire  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  the  exist-  ',  of  ThciMlosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East.  It  was  | 
encc  of  two  dihtinct  sects  or  srhoaN  (scholae)  of  jurists,  gated  as  law  m  the  Eastern  empire,  a.d. 'iJa :  and 
Time  schools  originated  under  Augustus,  and  the  heads  of  4  same  }ear  it  ua*  confirmed  as  law  iu  the  WoterQ  cd 
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nian  III.  and  the  Roman  senate.  This  code  con- 
sixteen  books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  wuU  as 
NovellcB,  subsequently  promulgated  by  Tlieodosius 
extant  in  their  original  form.  The  commission  who 
d  it  were  instructed  to  collect  all  the  Edicta  and 
rencrales  from  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  to  follow 
lex  Gregorian  us  and  Hcrmogenianus  as  their  model, 
t  the  arrangement  of  the  subsequent  code  of  Justi- 
lers  considerably  from  that  of  Theodosius,  it  is  clear 
comparison  of  them  that  the  compilers  of  Justinian's 
re  greatly  aided  by  that  of  his  Imperial  predecessor. 
uablc  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  by  J.  Gotho- 
6  vols,  fol.,  Lugd.,  1665),  re-edited  by  Ritter,  Leipzig, 
45,  contains  the  first  five  books  and  the  beginning 
ixtb,  only  as  they  are  epitomized  in  the  Brcviarium  ; 
s  is  also  the  case  wiih  the  edition  of  the  '  Jus  Civile 
Uinianeum,'  published  at  Berlin  in  1815.  But  recent 
ries  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the  first  five 
The  most  recent  edition  of  the  *  Jus  Civile  Antejus- 
m'  is  that  of  Bonn,  1835  and  1837. 
le>cislation  of  Justinian  is  treated  of  under  Jus- 
's Legislation. 

e  are  numerous  works  on  tjie  history  of  the  Roman 
t  it  will  be  sutlicient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
m  they  contain  references  to  all  the  earlier  works* 
tH  der  Geschichte  des  Romtschen  RechtSy  by  Hugo, 
h  there  are  numerous  editions:  Geschichte  d^s  R6' 
\  PrivafrechtSt  by  Zimmern ;  Geschichte  des  R6- 
I  Rechts,  by  F.Waller.  1840;  and  for  the  later  his- 
he  Roman  law,  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts  im 
Uer,  by  Savigny. 

History  of  Modern  Rome. 

d  /.  T-^Rome  under  the  Gothic  Kings. — After  the 
T  Valentinian  IIL,  a.d.  455,  the  foreign  mercenary 
disposed  of  the  crown  of  the  West.     A  rapid  suc- 

of  puppet  emperors  followed  each  other  on  the 
r  throne.  At  last  Odoacer,  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
of  Gothic  birth,  some  say  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli, 
I  against  Orestes,  another  barbarian  oflicer  who  had 
d  the  supreme  power  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ro- 
a  mere  youth,  whose  mother  was  a  Roman  by  birth, 
lom  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  Augustus.  The 
Lion  of  Romulus  Au^ustulus  was  given  him  in  de- 

Odoacer  defeated  Orestes,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
n  to  death.  Romulus  was  deposed,  and  banished 
pania  or  Apulia,  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  his 
,  A.D.  476.  Odoacer  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
redeoessors  had  done.  He  styled  himself  *  Patrician,* 
ifessed  to  govern  Italy  in  the  name  of  Zeno,  emperor 
Bast.  He  did  not  assume  the  purple  or  other  im- 
nsignia,  although  historians  style  him  *  Rex.*  There 
M>ins  struck  in  his  name;  nor  did  he  make  any  new 
Uions  or  enactments.  The  form  of  administration 
,ed  as  before.  Rome  had  its  senate,  its  prsefectus 
o,  and  procfectus  urbi.  The  consuls  had  been  ap- 
,  ever  since  tlie-timeof  Arcadius  and  Honorius.scpa- 
9ne  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  West.  In  the 
after  Odoacer's  assumption  of  power,  there  was  no 
named  for  the  West.  Zeno  refused  to  appoint  one, 
r  that  he  might  not  countenance  the  usurpation  of 
r;  and  Odoacer  did  not  appoint  one  himself,  not 
I  to  irritate  Zeno.  At  last,  in  the  year  480,  on  the 
Dtation  of  the  senate,  Odoacer  named  Basilius, 
consul  for  the  West,  and  he  continued  to  appoint  a 
every  following  year.  In  the  year  483,  Simplicius, 
»f  Rome,  having  died,  the  clergy  assembled  to  elect 
lessor,  in  the  presence  of  the  prscfect  of  the  prw- 

who  signified  to  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of 
ir,  that  no  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be 
Q  future  without  the  sanction  of  the  prjefect.  Felix 
m  declared  to  be  elected.  In  the  same  year  Theo- 
i  chief  of  the  Ostroiroths,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Amali, 
hich  circumstance  he  is  called  Theodoric  Amalus,  to 
uish  him  from  another  Theodoric,  his  contemporary, 
peace  with  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  appointed  him 
1  of  his  guards,  bestowed  upon  him  |)art  of  Dacia 
ia,  and  named  him  consul  for  the  East  for  the 
iM^  year.  In  the  year  487  Odoacer  defeated  and  took 
w  fava  or  Feba,  a  chief  of  the  Rugi,  who  had 
hii  elf  of  part  of  Noricum.  Frederic,  son  of 
a|i|i  3u  to  Theodoric,  who  was  residing  at  Nov®  in 
.,ana  who  wps  lelated  to  him,  and  this  was  the  origin 


or  the  pretext  of  the  quarrel  between  Theodoric  and  Odoacer. 
It  appears  that  Zeno  had  entered  into  a  secret  agreement 
with  Theodoric  to  the  eflfect  that  Theodoric  should  take 
Italy  from  Odoacer,  probably  however  on  the  condition  of 
acknowledgimr  the  emperor  of  the  East  as  his  suzerain.  In 
the  year  489  Theodoric  moved  towards  Italy  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  Ostrogoths,  his  subjects  carrying  along  with  them  in 
carts  their  wives,  children,  cattle, corn, and  other  provisions^ 
and  even  their  hand-mills.  Odoacer  met  the  invaders  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ison3o;  but  being  defeated,  he  retreated 
to  Verona ;  and  after  n  second  defeat  he  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna.  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan  and  Pavia;  but 
having  met  with  some  reverses,  ho  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  within  Pavia.  In  the  following  year,  490,  Odoacer 
advanced  against  him,  assisted  by  some  troops  sent  him  by 
Alaric,  king  of  theVisigoths  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Odoacer  being  again  defeated,  he  withdrew  to 
Ravenna,whither  Theodoric  followed  him,  and  fixed  his  camp 
in  the  neighbouring  pineta,or  pine-forest.  The  siege  lasted 
more  than  two  years,  during;  which  all  the  rest  of  Italy  sub- 
mittcd  to  Theo(loric.  At  last  Odoacer  surrendered  through 
famine,  in  February,  493.  Theodoric  made  his  entrance 
into  Ravenna,  and  was  received  by  the  archbishop  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy.  At  first  he  treated  Odoacer  with  kind- 
ness, but  he  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Theodoric  sent  to  Constantinople  Festus,  princeps  or  pre- 
sident of  the  Roman  senate,  to  request  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  who  had  succeeded  Zeno,  the  royal  robe,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
Anastasius  granted,  and  Theodoric  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  and  did  not  visit  Rome 
for  several  years  after  his  accession.  In  the  year  498  Anas- 
tasius H.,  bishop  of  Rome,  having  died,  great  disturbance* 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  electing  his  successor.  The 
majority  of  the  clergy  elected  Syminachus,  but  another 
parly  named  a  certain  Laurentius.  The  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  many  persons  were  killed,  and  anarchy  prevailed 
in  Rome  for  a  long  time.  Theodoric,  who  was  an  Arian, 
did  not,  perhaps  through  policy,  interfere  in  the  quarrel. 
At  last,  both  parties,  being  tired  of  dissension  and  disorder, 
appealed  to  him,  when  he  summoned  the  two  claimants  to 
Ravenna,  and  declared  Symmachus  to  be  duly  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  In  the  year  500  Theodoric  visited  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  by  Symmachus,  and  by  the  senate 
and  the  people,  \^ith  great  pomp.  He  visited  the  Vatican 
Basilica  and  the  Senate-hall ;  and  lastly  he  addressed  the 
people  in  a  place  called  Palma,  promising  to  maintain  the 
existing  constitutions  enacted  by  the  former  emperors.  An 
old  chronicler  quoted  by  Muratori,  who  has  written  the  life 
of  St.  Fulgentius,  and  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  decorum,  splendour,  and  order 
which  prevailed,  and  of  the  applauses  of  the  people.  Theo- 
doric gave  public  games  in  the  Circus  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people,  and  an  annual  donation  of  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  corn.  He  assigned  also  two  hundred  pounda 
of  gold  annually  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  duty  on  wine  for 
repairing  the  imperial  palace  and  the  city  walls.  He  named 
Liberius  prefect  of  the  pra)torium ;  and  after  having  pub- 
lished several  edicts,  and  caused  the  solemn  promise  that 
he  had  made  to  the  people  to  be  engraved  on  a  brass  tablet, 
which  was  fixed  up  in  a  public  place,  he  returned  to  Ra- 
venna. 

The  long  reign  of  Theodoric  was  for  Rome  and  all  Itaiy  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He  himself  carried  on  war  in 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  and  added  part  of  those  countries  to  \m 
dominions.  He  gave  in  marriage  his  only  legitimate  child 
Amalasonta  to  Eutaric,  a  noble  Goth,  who  was  appointed 
consul  and  colleague  of  the  emperor  Justinus  in  the  con- 
sulship, A.D.  519.  Justinus  himself  sent  to  Eutaric  the  con- 
sular toga.  Eutaric  made  his  sole  nn  entrance  into  Rome 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  was  received  with  great 
pomp  by  the  senate  amidst  the  applause  of  the  people.  The 
usual  gifts  were  distributed  among  the  people,  both  Romans 
and  Goths ;  public  games  were  given,  among  others  fights 
of  wild  beasts,  which  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time ; 
the  beasts  were  sent  from  Africa  as  a  present  by  Trasmuna 
king  of  the  Vandals.  Tho  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
Romans  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  surprised  even 
the  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Justinus,  who  had 
come  to  treat  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  after  the  schism  occasioned  by 
Acacius.  The  report  of  this  ambassador,  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  of  what  he  had  seen  a'  Rome,  seems  to  have 
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excited  the  jealousy  and  emulation  of  the  Eastern  court, 
airl  when,  twd  years  after  (a.d.  621 ),  Justinian  was  made 
ron>nl  in  the  Kast,  he  strove  tu  n\al  Eularir  in  tlie  s]>!en- 
(lour  of  the  imblic  (^:iine$.  and  the  sums  which  he  diatnbutcd 
amori);  tht;  proidu  of  Cunstnntinople. 

Under  Tiikodoric  mi»re  parhouhirs  are  given  of  his  loncj  : 
and  important  n-lKn ;   here  we  roufiiie  ourselves  to  those 
whieh  concern  more  e^pocially  the  city  of  Rome.  Tliat  pru- 
dent kini;  strove  to  wni  the  affection  of  the  people  of  Rome 
by  his  libi'ralily,  hi**  ro-pcct  for  their  municipal  customs  and 
privileiies,  his  deference  towards  the  senate,  which  wa^  the 
Kuprenie  couit  of  justice  in  his  dommions  and  his  protec- 
tion of  the  Roman  church  and  clerujy.     The  works  of  Cas- 
ttod(u-us,  and    the   panegyric  of  Theodoric  hy  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Pa\ia.  are  evidence  of  this.     Illiterate  him^^eif, 
The»Kloric  cncouraj^ed  literature  and  science,  and  it  appear**, 
from  one  of  the  letters  written  in  his  name  bv  Cas«iiodorus. 
that  a  ^reat  number  of  students   from   distant   countries 
repaired   to  Rome.     Theodoric  enacted  that  the  students 
should  not  leave  Rome  (ill  they  had  completed  a  certain 
course   of  studies  accordnij;   to  their   respective   pursuits, 
which  was  probably  a.s<'crlaine<l   by  an  examination,  and 
this  may  have  led,  m  course  of  time,  to  the  establishment  of 
academical  degrees.     Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Theodoric 
became  suspicious,  bcciiuse  he  |)erceived,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  he  had  done  for  Italy,  there  was  s'.ill  in  the  hearts  of 
the  native  Italians  a  dislike  (»f  forei<;u  domination.     It  was 
then  that  the  patrician  Severinus  Hoethius.  beiui;  accused  of 
treason,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  of 
Rome,  a  sentence  which  was  at  first  commuted  by  Theo- 
doric into  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  a  time  Boethius 
was  put  to  death,  and  shortly  after  Theodoric  put  to  death 
also  the  patrician  Symmuchus,  the  father  in-law  of  Hoethius. 
John  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  his  reiurn  from  Constanti- 
nople, whither  Thecxloric   had   sent  him  on   a   missi:)n  to 
Justinus,  was  imprisoned  by   his  order,  probably  on  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  intelligence  with  the  HyzantiiitM-ourt, 
and  he  died  in  prison  at  Ravenna,  a.d.  jJti.     The  clergy  of 
Rome  having  assembled  to  elect  a  successor,   dissensions 
aro>e  which  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  disorders  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  fornuT  election  of  S}mmachus.  Theodoric 
wrote  to  the  senate  of  Rome  suggoting  Felix,  a  man  of  ^Tcat 
merit,  as  a  fii  candidate,  and  his  su^<>estion,  which  wus  like 
a  command,  was  complied  with.     This  was  one  of  (he  la-t 
acts  of  The(Klonc.    lie  die  I  at  Ravenna,  of  a  violent  dysen- 
tery, in  Au;'ust  of  ihe  :«ame  \ear.     Hefore  he  died,  he  sent 
for  his  grandson  Athalaric,  then  10  \ears  of  a^c  (Kuthnric 
had  died  before  him),  and  causing  his  chief  odicers,  bt)th 
civil  and  military,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  (he  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  to  cherish  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Uo* 
man  people. 

One  of  (he  first  acts  of  Athalaric.  or  ralhcr  of  his  mother, 
Amalasonta,  and  her  minister  C-a^^^itidoru-^  in  his  name,  was 
to  signif)  his  ucccssim  to  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
A  letter  was  afierwauls  writ  ten  to  (he  senate  expio.-ing 
sati-^factiuu  thtit  \\\  clioi»«»iiig  I'e!  x  for  their  bishop  the  Ro- 
maii''  had  confiMiied  to  ilu.'  de^i.e  of  liis  grandfather,  Mhich 
had  been  expiT-*  e»l  '.Ni'ih  a  Mew  to  the  public  trood  by  recom- 
mending lo  them  a  p  1-0:1  well  descr\ing  of  the  pastoral 
<ligiti(y.  Some  \eais  a f.er,  w  lien  Honiface  II.  died,  he  in- 
di(*ated  in  his  w.ll  a  ceiiain  Vigiliun  as  his  successor  in  the 
feeo  of  Rome.  This  however  was  resented  by  the  clergy 
ami  people  as  an  improper  interference,  and  bciUg  set  a<<ule, 
John  11.  was  ele«-ted,  a.d.  .>.'J2.  Ihitasmnch  bribery  and  coi- 
rupdmi  had  been  employe  1  by  the  rival  parlies  at  the  elec- 
tion, the  >euate  fia-sed  a  con>ulium  foi bidding  under  severe 
penalties  any  bribe  or  proiiu-e  f»  r  I  he  purpose  of  i»blaining 
a  see,  ^^hM:h  waa  devl.rtil  to  be  a  ••acrilei'iouN  olienco.  All 
such  promi^e-N  were  nl>o  il  ei-ivd  lo  be  Vi  id.  Klu'tioii 
di>pule>  were  to  be  <l-.cpkd  by  the  senate  or  ctlwr  .ii;tli- 
ciai  courts,  but  the  e\j  en^L-^  tl"  the  ^uit  wciC  iu>l  !o  e\ceed 
the  sum  .if  three  th  lu-.ti:-!  sohdi,  if  il  con*  •■rued  the  >ee  of 
Rome,  and  <<f  iwo  thous.uid  if  it  concerned  other  metropoh- 
lan  ^ees.  This  decree,  \uih  the  ."aiii  ;i:m  of  Aibalaiic,  was 
i-iignived  on  marble  and  placed  in  ihe  iVont  of  the  Vatican 
H.iMlica.  Athalari'^  lefl  t«t  llje  cler;^}  and  ll.e  people  tif 
Rome  the  rii;hl  »?f  ele -ting  iheir  li.-hi'|),  but  re.-erved  to 
himself  that  -ifr  iifr.vniiu  (he  t 't-clion. 

Air.al.iNiiitu  h  id  be.ru n  iier  re..t  ii^-y  with  great  wisdom  ; 
she  hoi  been  lan  foil)  bnn-f^lit  up,  1\  her f.uher's directions, 
u:id  she  '-auM-  1  h  r  s-.o  :  1  be  cduriied,  aficr  ihe  manner  of 
the  R-.>mai:-,  iii  ihe  liberal  uit^.    It  buciua  li-.uever  (hat  tjie 


Gothic  oflTiccrs,  who  had  not  received  a  Roman  cdura1:on.aiiJ 
rather  despised  it  as  lending,  as  they  ihongbt,  to  m.ike  )->'.:Ii 
weak  and  efVe::-iiiat«\  remonstrati'«l  with  (he  <{Uien.  !-i^.ii^ 
that  they  wanted  a  warlike  kim>  and  n-it  a  cicrk  ;  Ti<4*.  Il.ewr 
done,  whorould  not  wiite,  ha<l  governed  hi;* states  u  iMi  \»\'t-y, 
and  that  insie.el  of  surrounding  Athalaric  ni:h  p(r«l.iii:i  i«e 
ought  to  keep  company  wi(h  }oung  men  of  hi-*  :ip,v  ar.l 
eXL'icise  him>elf  in  manly  sports.  AmalasoniA  wa«  C\  ..^cd 
t(»Lri\eway,  and  (he  conse(|Uencc  \^a<t  that  Athai  tr.c  gi\f 
himself  i4{)  (odiinkin/  and  debauchery,  of  wii:ch  he  ii*r*I, 
AD.  rM  or  A^j.  Amalasonta  namcil  as  hur  ri-llea^utr  Ti:t.v- 
datus,  a  ne]d:cw  of  TheodoriC,  willi  the  title  of  k:n^'.  1  l.tit' 
datus  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  Tuscan),  for  wh.rii  he 
had  been  tiled  at  Ravenna  and  condemned  lo  rvfur.'J  b.s 
ill-acfiuired  riches.  Hut  he  wa.s  the  last  remnant  of  rl,e 
family  of  Theodoric,  and  Amalasonta  had  no  ih-nc'-.  He 
showed  himself  ungrateful,  joined  a  party  a^*aii:»t  Amaia- 
sonta,  arretted  her,  and  confinecl  her  m  an  i>l.ind  in  the 
lake  of  Bidsena,  where  bhe  was  soon  after  btrai^ird.  'i  l.e>v 
datus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  \x\s  •;iiiit.  .Ii>ti:i.Aa, 
seeing  a  favourable  opp>Ttunily  for  reco\eriii.;  Iti^I)  to  the 
empire,  ordeied  Helisariu<  to  occupy  Siciix,  »t.nt  ••ibcr 
troops  to  occu])y  Dalmatia,  and  concluded  an  a'.i  aiicc  u.th 
the  Franks  airainst  (he  jCri>ths.  Helisarius  hat  in:;  *iHva 
possession  of  Sicily,  landed  at  Rhenium  in  Soutbe::;  |:ali, 
and  advanced  towards  Naples.  Theodatus  at  fir>:  nii^ie 
secret  propo^als  to  Justinian  (<)  give  up  the  kingdu:n  I  r  a 
pension,  but  he  afterwanls  altered  his  mind,  and  tetii  \ M- 
ges,  one  of  (he  ve(eran  ofliecrs  of  TheiMlor.c.  mt<i  C.im;  v.vk 
to  o])poseBeli>ariU'i.  The  Godiic  troops.  whodeiip>i«i  ii.ii»- 
datus,  proclaimed  Viti^es  their  king,  A.n.  u.^i.  Ti.<:.>'Li:»« 
was  put  todeaih,  and  Vitigcs  mairied  Malasunta.  da;  .ihiit 
of  Amala>onta,  and  va^  acknowledged  king  b;.  lie  (i  '.^v 

In  the  mean  time  Helisarius  attacketl  Naples,  ti-  W  it  by 
surprise,  and  gave  it  up  t«>  indis«'riminate  ]iiun<ur:  he  \\xu 
advanced  towards   Rome.  [Hkhsarii*>.]     The  Gtliii'*  Jl^ 
rison  consisted  id*  onlv  li  OU  men,  anil  the  citi7.i-ii«.  :-'  ':i<t«! 
at   the   fale  of  Naples,  (»tlere  I  lo  surrender.     The  (i.«::iie 
troops,  unable  tt»  prevent  this,  exacuated  thciiiy,  w;..i'Ii  Be- 
li>ariiis  entered.     He  i)uickly  set  about  repair. ng  il.o  vilis 
dui;  a  ditch  round,  and  made  every  preparation  for  d-  :•  wrs. 
Vitijifs,  who  was  at  Ravenna,  ollecied  a  lar^'c  prr:i]k.  wth 
which  he  marched  a^ainsi  Rcmie  in  the  follow  '.w:  \r:.r.  Tbc 
Gotli-baiU'ied  the  walls  with  eni:ines  in  va:itti:<.  p:aie«.  !'»:• 
the)  Could  not,  says  I'rocopius.compbMely  '•ui-  oi;,d  the  r.ii. 
owing  to  its  vast  circuit.     Thev  cut  tiflT  the  nfit-darr^  ai:4 
stopped  the  mills  outside  of  the  walls;  but  th.y  a'l'fWiM  di- 
vine service  to  be  performed  as  usual  in  the  clr:r'du-*  »f  S!> 
I'eter  and  St.  I'aiil  oul>i«le  the  gates.     Scarcity  be.nj  ftil 
wiiliin    Rome,  Hehsarius  embarked  (be  women,  fli.'d'-r., 
and  other  helpless  persons   on    the  Tiber,  and  fen  I  I?:  \,\  ic 
Najiles  and  Sicily,  without  any  impediment  ln:\p  lifl"  rci'ir 
the  be<iep;ers,  as  it  appears.     Beli*ariiisc..immitTe*l  an  act  A 
violence airaiiiht  S) I verius, bishop  <»lR<ime,wh..:n  he  arretted 
on   pretence  of  a   conspiracy,  strij»ped  him  of  1;  •»  i.p;*c»pil 
roles,  and  banished  hiin  to  Pa(ara  in  Lvcia.  T;i:s  w.i*  'I  r.e 
at    the  desiie  of  the   empress  Theodora,  win  f.i\i;re'l  tiie 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Anthemus,  and  o'bers  who  ]"4 
been  condemned  as  heretics  bv  Svlvcrius.     Hi'li^arius  r^»;> 
voked  the  council  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  for  the  |  -..rpi"^^  rf 
electing  a  lU'w  bi>h  »p,  ami  sugLV'>lc<l  ihedeaci  'i  V;j:.l.  .<i,u{.j 
bail  lH?en  iniri^umg  at  the  court  «d"(-'«in>taiiiitn.p'e.  .i« ..  j  r  pfT 
person.     Th'.>  ^-u^nstion  was  erpiivalent  to  a  c  ihm  ::,  i.  jiid 
Vit»iliiis  was  eleeletl   in  Novmiiier  of  iliat  vi -r       >ii' h  Lfl 
act  olviolcnct;  hail  not  been    perpetrated   b»i  ►..■,  a. I.  ^\.^\k 
t!ie  (loihie  kinj;<  were  Arians.  The  ^lege  ot  R  u.e  >:.'.!  c  a- 
linued,  airl   tlie  citizens  were  otHicted  buili  b)  {am;:.v  m\ 
pe«i!ilence  ;  but   reinforcements   beiiu  0:1  their  wa\  r  .  ;  .a 
lbd.>ariu«i.  Vi!ii»es   tli  m-.-l-:   it  ]  lub-nt  n-  c*.  1!  .  :i   .1  \:\^Z\\ 
j  A  ^'.ij-ply  of  provi^iitjs  c.'.;.ie  up  t;.oT.S?r  (o  U  iiu*.  *  jeK.ff 
v.. Ill  a  i.'i:itbr<  cm-.  .1  of  a    few  tho'-i.-au  I  Men.      Iti  th.e  I  !- 
lowing  \rar,  •).$»'.  Jii-;:Li:a:i   or^^•:e■l   S)iveriu>   !•   Il   mM 
back  io  Roir.e,  and  hi^  ca-e  to  und  riioa  fre-ii  Mi\c-1.ji;'  " 
Hilt  Tlie  ultra  and  \  if/iliii'*  ]'revaili"i  u:».n  lU '.-.iii':*  :    :.-.- 
n.-h  him  auani  (»>  ti.e  i^Iairl  if  roi.tia.Mmio  -.-.)  Pal  1:1.1-. '.1. 
where  he  dieil  of  str.:  vation  in  June  of  thai  \i-*r.      \":j.!.i.i 
waN   now    universally  a'-kimwIeiL-  «1   b.-l:op  of   R  n  c.     A 
liirutenanl  of  IJeh-arsus  luwing  effV-cted  a  di\ir  :  -.i   -i;.:.:  »I 
llieGotliNiij  ri«-eiuim,  and  taken  AiminumaTnl  ■■'.':  er  pi'.-.c*. 
rjii-e-^  lai-ei  the  !-ie^;e  of  Rome,  and  move!  to:}.*.*:    ;'  .   .' 
Iialv.  w!:vre  ihe  war  was  earned  on   for  si.ine  J.T'h-  i  •  l- '. 
Milan,  iiavini;   nv.'lied   atjainst  the  (J jth^, -.xj.- :.  .;;k. :     1 
Ural  I,  i.e  nepiiew  if  Viti^t  ^andg.\en  upioiuiic;  i.i...-:# 
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pillage  and  slaughter  a.d.  639.    In  the  year  540,  Vitiges, 
ijsbeartened  by  the  disaffection  of  bis  troops,  surrendered 
Ikimieif  fft  Ravenna  to  Belisarius,  and  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  was  treated  with  considerable  leniency. 
[he  Goth«  however  chose  another  king  in  the  person  of 
Fotila,  a  brave  officer,  who  soon  recovered  the  greater  part 
•'^taly,  while  Belisarius  was  absent  in  the  East.  Rome  and 
reuna  however  remained  in  the  posstission  of  the  imperial 
.     In  545  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy,  but  with  an  in- 
i*       force.     Tutila  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  in  the  fol- 
infc  jear  entered  it  by  the  treachery  of  some  I^aurian 
t       •  who  opened  the   Porta  Asinaria  to  him  in  the 
ft.     He  exerted  himself  to  save  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
aratively  few  were  killed  by  his  soldiers.  He  then  went 
fisii  St.  Peter's  church,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
on  P^la^ius,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  bis  countrymen, 
u     a»  having  assembled  the  senate,  reproached  them  with 
hm.1'  ingratitude  for  the  protection  and  kindness  that  they 
lad  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Theodoric  and  Athalanc, 
rhom  they  had  deserted  for  the  Greeks,  who  had  treated 
hem  much  worse  than  the  Goths.     He  however  forgave 
1         lived  with  the  Romans,  so  say  Anastasius  and 
w       r  of  the  *  Historia  Miscella/  '  as  a  father  in   the 
Jul  ut  his  children.'     Some  reverses  which  his  troops  hus- 
d  in  Lucania  inducing  him  to  quit  Rome,  he  partly  de- 
-'M«ed   the   walls,   but    he  spared  the   public   buildings. 
along  with  him  the  senators  and  other  principal 
he  proceeded  towards  Campania ;  and  Belisarius, 
(utcriug  Rome,   immediately   set  about  repairing   the 
s  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  expectation  of  Tutila  return- 
is  be  did  ill  the  following  )ear,  547.  but  was  repulsed 
e  the  city.    In  54^  Belisarius  was  again  recalled,  and  in 
Toiila   laid   ^iege   to  Rome,  which  he  again  entered 
igh  the  treachery  of  sunie  Isaurian  sentries,  who  opened 
Fori  a  Capena.    The   Greek  garrison  were  taken  pri- 
■uners,  except  400  men,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Mau^leuin  uf  Hadrian,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dear; 
kutTotila  having  offered  them  honourable  terms,  they  ac- 
eeaied  his  conditions,  and  must  of  them  entered  his  service. 
Toiila  recalled  the  senators  and  other  principal  citizens 
1        Jampaniii,  treated  them  kindly,  and  gave  them  the 
Liient  of  the  equestrian  games.     He   fortified   the 
mileum  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel  of  it,  as 
iiy  was  too  large  to  be  effectually  defended. 
±u  552  Narses  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Justinian.    Toiila 
need  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at 
in  Umbria,  in  which  Toiila  was  defeated  and  killed. 
(O  Theodoric,  he  was  the  bravest,  ablest,  and  most 
of  ihe  Gothic  kings  of  Italy.   Narses  entered  Rome 
•ufc  difficulty,  and  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  surren- 
d.     The   Goths  now  elected   at  Puvia  one   of  their 
Tals,  named  Teias,  for  their  king.    Teias  collected  an 
ind  marched  to  the  south.  The  Roman  hostages  who 
—"en  taken  byTotila  along  with  him,  were  put  to  death 
as,  to  the  number  of  300;  but  those  Roman  citizens 
iiad  settled  in  Campania  returned  home,  and  Rome, 
h  had  become  nearly  deserted,  began  to  fill  again  with 
bitantd.    Narses  having  attacked  Cumee,  then  a  strong 
ess,  in  which  Totila   had  placed  his   treasure,  Teias 
bed  to  its  relief.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Nocera 
pania,  and  Teias  fell   in   the   batue.     With   him 
A  ihe   kingdom  of  the  Gt>ths  in  Italy.    [Narses.] 
r  the  wise  administration  of  Narses,  Rome  recovered 
the  long  calamities  that  it  had  suffered  during  the 
5  war.     Narses,   though  not  constantly  resident   in 
,  often  visited  the  city.  Rome  escaped  the  devastating 
rsion  of  a  large  party  of  Franks  and  Alamanni,  who 
.  Italy  to  its  southern  extremity,  but  were  defeated 
;         slaughter  by  Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
riiiu>,  aAer   which   Narses  returned   in  triumph  to 
vith  an  immense  booty.   It  appears  however  that  the 
uA  complained  of  the  avarice  of  Narses  to  Justinus  II., 
»dccessor  of  Justinianu!»,  and  that  this  contributed  to 
leposition  of  Narses  from  his  governorship,  in  which  he 
luperseded  by  Longinus,  who  was  named  Exarch  of 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  felt  some  compunction 
;ir  ingratitude  towards  the  veteran  commander,  who 
cetired  to  Naples,  and  sent  their  bishop  John  to  invite 
lack  to  Rome.    Narses  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
Quietly  at  Rome,  a.d.  568,  being  then  above  ninety 
>f  age. 

iod  IL:— Borne  under  ihe  Exarchs.— The  Exarchs, 
fixed  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  made  ^  consider- 
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ahle  change  in  the  administration  of  Italy.  The  annuat 
consulship,  an  institution  which,  though  greatly  shorn  of  ita 
former  honours  and  authority,  had  been  perpetuated,  at  least 
in  form,  with  some  few  interruptions,  from  the  time  of  the 
antient  republic,  fell  into  disuse  after  the  year  541.  Durinz 
the  Gothic  war,  Basil ius  was  the  last  consul  appointed. 
Still  it  was  customary  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West 
in  general,  to  date  the  years  from  the  consulship  of  Basilius, 
junior,  and  this  custom  prevailed  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
6th  ceniury,  as  is  proved  by  the  epitaph  of  a  noble  matron 
called  Cesaria,  who  died  at  Aries,  ad.  587,  presened  by 
Baronius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  she  died  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  after  the  conHulship  of  Basilius  junior,  and  the 
twelfth  of  king  Childebert.  But  the  distribution  and  the 
names  of  the  provinces  had  remained  the  same  as  under 
Constantino,  and  they  were  administered  by  consulares  and 
pisssides.  Longinus  however  abolished  these  magistrates* 
and  instead  of  them  sent  an  officer  called  Dux  to  each 
town  or  district,  who  was  changed  every  year.  Rome  was 
not  in  this  respect  more  privileged  than  the  rest;  it  had  its 
duke,  or  patrician,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  who  was  sent 
from  Ravenna.  Hence  the  name  of  Duchy  of  Rome, 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  chronicles,  but  the  limits 
of  which  are  not  closely  ascertained,  and  perhaps  varied  at 
different  times  in  the  dark  ages.  We  find  Amelia,  Orta, 
Sutri,  and  Bleda  mentioned  as  belonging  to  it.  Rome 
however  retained  its  internal  municipal  administration  ana 
laws,  and  the  clergy  and  bishop  of  Rrome  began  to  exercise 
a  greater  inffuence  in  temporal  matters  than  they  had  done 
under  the  Gothic  kings.  Every  new  bishop  of  Rome  was 
elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  but  was  not  consecrated  till  be  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Exarch,  or.  through  him,  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror.   [Papal  St kte—  Modem  History.'] 

The  Lunuobards  occupied  a  ^rreat  part  of  Italy,  but  they 
never  took  Rome,  although  they  threatened  and  besieged  it 
several  times  during  the  two  centuries  that  their  power 
lasted.  This  remai  kable  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  Rome  being  doubly  protected  by  the 
presence  of  her  bishop,  who  was  highly  venerated  in  all  the 
West,  and  by  the  temporal  jurisdiction  exercised  over  it  by 
the  Greek  emperor.  The  Luugobards  never  formed  a  com 
pact  kingdom ;  they  did  not  possess  all  Italy,  as  the  Goths 
had ;  the  Eastern  emperors  rerained  a  considerable  ))art  of  ihe 
country,  and  their  power,  though  distant,  was  still  cohsidered 
formidable.    [Longouards.] 

The  Romans  however  did  not  always  live  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Byzantine  Exarchs  and  their  delegated 
dukes,  for  we  read  of  several  instances  in  which  the  dukes 
committed  acts  of  violence  against  the  clergy,  and  even 
ngainst  the  bishop  of  Rome  [Martin  I.] ;  we  read  of  revolts 
in  Rome  against  the  Exarch,  someiimes  encouraged  by  the 
Byzantine  delegates;  we,  find  in  the  year  638,  the  treasury 
of  the  Basilica,  or  church  of  the  Lateran,  broken  into  by 
the  imperial  garrison,  and  the  contents  partly  used  fof  the 
payment  of  the  troops  and  partly  remitted  to  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  an  act  of  violence  which,  Muratori  ob- 
serves, the  Longobards  never  perpetrated  in  the  countries 
subject  to  them.  The  removal  of  the  treasures,  it  is  said, 
took  eight  days.  The  emperor  Constons  II.  visited  Rome 
about  A.D.  660,  and  was  received  with  great  honours  by  pope 
Vitalianus.  but  on  his  departure  he  took  away  a  quantity  of 
bronzes  and  other  valuable  ornaments,  among  the  rest  the 
bronze  plates  which  covered  the  roof  of  tne  Pantheon. 
(Paulus  Diaconus,  v.  1 1 .)  Occasional  disputes  between  the  see 
of  Rome  and  that  of  Constantinople,  about  points  of  dotcna 
or  discipline,  served  to  alienate  the  Romans  still  more  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperors.  Lastly  came,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century,  the  great  schism  of  the  Icono 
machi,  or  Iconoclasts,  which  led  to  the  total  separation  of 
Rome  from  the  Eastern  empire.    [Leo.  III.,  Isaurieus.'] 

The  people  of  Rome,  those  of  Ravenna,  of  the  Venetia» 
and  of  Italy  in  general,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  sent  by 
the  emperor  Leo  to  remove  the  images  from  the  churches 
Pope  Gregory  II.  condemned  the  Iconomachi  as  heretics 
Leo.  being  irritated,  laid  a  capitation  tax  upon  bis  Italian 
subjects,  but  the  pope  opposed  this  measure.     Duke  Basi 
lius,  Marinus  Spatharius,  military  commandant,  Jordaniis 
Cartbularius,  treasurer,    and    other    imperial   officers   at 
Rome,  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  pope,  being  enoonr 
aged,  it  is  said,  by  the  Exarch  Paulus ;  but  the  people  tf 
Rome  rose  in  defence  of  their  pontiff",  kilbd  Jordanus  and 
another  of  the  conspirators,  and  obliged  Basilius  to  become 
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ft  monk  in  order  to  lave  his  liA).  The  'Exarch  sent  troofM 
from  Ravenna  against  Rome,  but  they  were  met  on  their 
way  by  the  Longobard«  of  tbe  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  obliged 
to  retire.  Luitprand,  king  of  ihe  Lonvi^obards,  thought  of 
availing  himi^elf  of  these  diMenbionti  to  extend  his  own 
dominion  and  drive  the  Byzantine^i  from  Italy,  and  he  took 
the  part  of  the  pope.  The  pope  however  doe^  not  seem,  as 
Tbeophanes  {Byzant.  Hitt)  has  insinuated,  to  have  en- 
eouiaged  any  opeti  revolt  against  the  emperor,  and  he  is 
aaid  e\en  to  have  prevented  tbe  imperial  troops,  which  were 
•taiiuned  at  Ravenna  and  in  the  Veneiia.  from  proclaiming 
another  emperor.  (Paulus  Dtaconus  vi.  49.)  Luitprand 
however  besieged  Ravenna,  and  took  it,  but  it  was  soon 
after  retaken  by  the  Byzantines,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Venetian  squadron  (a.d.  729).  Peace  being  concluded  be- 
tween Luitprand  and  the  Exarch  Butychius,  they  both  pro- 
ceeded to  Home,  in  order  to  restore  that  city  and  ducby, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  to  the  imperial  allegiance, 
which  was  effected  without  much  opposition,  tbe  pope  acting 
•a  mediator. 

Gregory  IIL,  who  succeeded  Gregory  IL  in  731,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  use  of  images,  iti  opposition  to  the 
•mperor,  who  seem^  not  to  have  had  the  means  of  en- 
fbrcinji^  his  orders  in  Italy,  as  he  had  done  in  the  East. 
The  dispute  therefore  became  merely  one  of  words,  and 
Rome  remained  quiet,  and  owned,  at  least  nominally,  the 
•mperor  as  her  sovereign.  About  the  year  739,  Tra^imund, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  having  revolted  against  king  Luitprand, 
the  latter  inarched  to  Spoleto,  and  Tiasimund  escaped  to 
Rome.  Luit)>rand  demanded  the  person  of  the  fugitive, 
but  the  pope  and  the  imperial  governor,  according  to  Ana- 
•tasius,  in  his  *  Historia  Ecdesiastica,'  refused  to  give  him 
op,  and,  some  time  after,  Traaiinund,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  duke  of  Benevento  and  of  the  Romans,  recovered  his 
duchy.  This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  Luitprand  and 
the  Romans,  and  the  devastation  by  the  Longobards  of  part 
of  the  Roman  duchy,  which  induced  pope  Gregory  to  think 
of  applying  for  support  to  Charles  Martel,  whosie  fame  was 
great  in  the  West,  especially  afler  his  defeat  of  the  Sara- 
cens at  Puictiers.  Gregory  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles 
Martel,  about  the  year  740,  with  presents  and  the  keys 
of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,  and  with  an  offer  of  trans- 
ferring the  allegiance  of  the  duchy  of  Rome  from  the  em- 
peror to  him,  provided  Charles  would  protect  Rome  against 
the  Longobards.  It  does  not  appear  that  Charles  inter- 
fered actively  in  this  business,  but  be  sent  an  eiuba!»sy  to 
the  pope  with  rich  presents.  ThishoMevcr  was  the  beginning 
of  the  connection  of  the  pojies  with  ihe  kings  of  France.  Oil 
the  death  of  Gregory,  his  bucces.'^or,  Zacharias,  adopted  a 
different  course  of  policy,  and,  instead  of  applying  for  assist- 
ance from  beyond  tiie  Alps,  sent  an  einbas^ty  to  king  Luit- 
prand, to  beg  of  him  to  let  the  duchy  of  Home  have  peace, 
and  to  propo»e  at  the  same  time  to  unite  the  forces  of  tbe 
Romans  with  his  against  the  duke  of  Spoleto.  It  appears 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  independently  of  the  imperial 
garrison  sent  from  Raxenna,  had  their  own  mihiia, 
which  roust  have  been  of  some  importance,  as  we  hear 
repe'itedlv  of  its  acting  in  the  field,  either  against  or 
with  both  Lon;:obards  and  Greeks.  Much  confUsion  how- 
ever arises  through  Paulus  Diaconus  and  other  old 
chroniclers  applying  indihcriniinaiely  the  word  Romans  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  as  well  as  to  his 
aohliera,  lor  the  Eastern  empire  was  still  called  Roman. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  Romans  defeating  the  sold.ers  of 
Luiipiand  near  Ariminum  and  Faiium,  which  probably  re- 
fen  to  the  imperial  tioops  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna. 
Luitprand  accep  ed  the  offer  of  Zucharias,  and  the  united 
Longobard  and  R>>man  forces  compelled  Trasimund  to  sub- 
mit Luitprand  obliged  him  to  take  clerical  orders,  and 
appointed  his  nephew  duke  of  Spoleto. 

Pope  Zacharias  had  an  interview  with  Luitprand  at  Orta, 
when  the  king  received  him  with  great  honours,  and  restored 
all  the  prisoners  made  in  tbe  precedini;  war,  not  only  those 
belonging  to  tbe  duchy  of  Rome,  but  also  those  belonging 
to  Ravenna  and  its  territory.  At  the  same  time  Luit- 
mmd  reatored  several  towns  and  domains  belonging  to  the 
auehy  of  Rome,  which  he  had  occupied,  but  he  gave  them 
in  writiiig  as  a  donation  to  St.  Peter,  and  not  to  the 
Auchjr  or  the  empire.  The  duke  of  Chiusi  and  other 
pemonagcs  of  his  court  were  sent  to  escort  the  pope  back  to 
Rome. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  wuh 
whom  Luitprand  was  atill  at  war,  unable  to  resist  the 
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Lo!i«»bardi,  appealed  to  tbe  pope  to  medktebttwweo 

and  Zacharias  repaired  with  some  diflScuUy  to  Pe%ta« 
he  prevailed  on  Luitprand  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Exarch,  and  to  restore  tome  diatrtrts  belooging  to  Bft» 
venna,  and  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Ceaena;  tbe  km^ 
was  to  retain  the  other  third  until  tbe  ret  am  of  the 
baKsadora  whom  he  bad  sent  to  Conatantinople. 

Luitprand  died  about  743.    He  was  one  of  tbe  ablcM 
wisest  kings  that  the  Longobards  ever  had.     Hb  si 
Ratchis,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  pope.  eooHt 
744,  a  truce  of  twenty  years  with  the  Eastern  etnpeiw.  j 
years  afWrwards  however  Raicbis,  for  reanona  w  biek  i 
not  known,  broke  the  truce,  invaded  ibe  Peniapolis, 
besieged  Perusia.     Zacharias  wiib  part  of  bis  dersv 
pairea  to  his  camp,  and  there  prevailed  on  tbe  king  to 
peace.     Soon  afler  Ratchis  abdicated  tbe  crown,  and 
to  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  became  a       tik.     His  W 
Astolphus  succeeded  him,  and  peace  waa       inti  m 

as  Pope  Zacharias  lived.     His  sui  r  o  uh 

either  not  so  conciliating  or  not  so  suvoowfui,  aw  ■» 
his  accession  (ad.  753,  according  to  others  752K 
out  again  in  Italy.  Astolphus  iMcame  master  ok 
and  tnreatened  Rome,  demanding  ber  submiii 
capitation  tax  ft'om  all  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  duel**. 
some  fruitless  ne^ociations.  Pope  Stephen  repaired 
with  John  Silentiarius,an  imperial  oommissioner.  bua  « 
phus  was  deaf  to  their  remonstrances,    Tbe  i 
to  France,  where  he  crowned  Pepin,  tbe  -^  « 

Martel,  king,  declaring  him  and  his  two  sor-  - 
Carloman  patricians  of  Rome.    [Pbpin  lb         v.i 
Steplien  at  the  same  time  pleaded  1  w       J 

against  the  Longobards,  and  it  was  rehuiTvu  lU  a  vw' — 
the  Prankish  nobles  to  make  war  against  AstolpbiM. 
entered  Italy  with  a  laree  armjr,  and  Astolphus  tbul 
up  in  Pavia.    After  a  snort  siege,  a  trealv  was 
by  which  Astolphus  promised  to  leave  Rome  in 
to  restore  the  towns  of  the  duchy  whieb  be  bad  m 
whose  fbroes  were  led  by  turbulent  nobles,  was  tfin      1  \m 
cross  the  Alps,  and  Astolphus   broke  hit  i 
the  year  755  he  besioKed  Rome  and  de 
The  pope  despatched  by  sea  messengok^  i  ^ — 

letter  aadressed  to  Pepin,  his  sons,  and  the  -      >e 
nation,  reouesting  them  in  the  name  of  St.  1     mr        ■ 
Rome  ana  the  church.      Pepin  again  eroased  %Mm 
Astolphus  retired  to  Pavia,  and  soon  after  eoneluded  • 
treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  a  lam  som  o# 
and  not  only  to  restore  all  that  belonged  to  the  Civ 
Rome,  but  also  Ravenna  and  the  Exarchate  to  tbe 
St  Peter.      lu  the  mean  time  Constantino,  i 
East,  bad  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Franks,       «.  ww  ■- 
at  Morseille,  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  lb** 

had  already  crosse^l  tiie  Alps.    One  of  them,  miHid  < 
overtook  Pepin  near  Pavia,  and  urged  the  reslor       b 
Exarchate  to  hu  master.    Pepin  replied  that  he 
given  It  to  St.  Peter,  and  dismissed  the  ambaaasuw^  't 
of  donation  of  the  Exarchate,  the  Pentapolis.  and 
of  Comaccbio  was  made  by  Pepin.  [Papal  Statbj 
following  year,  757.  Astolphus  died,  and  Dedden^>«  k 
Istria,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Lmgobaids.     1       m 
refused  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  Astolphus,  ana 
several  towns  of  the  Exarchate :  he  alao  refused  lo  «« 
the  domains  of  tbe  church  situated  in  bis  1  i 

went  by  the  name  of  *  Justitias  beaii  Petri'     ••  cu 
however  was  entered  into  between  Desiderius  and  imv  - 
about  the  year  760.  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was  sent  to  1 
in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Room  ib% 
eOeciual  protection. 

In  the  year  767,  after  tbe  death  of  Pope  Paul  l^  a 
graceful  scene  took  place  in  Rome.    Toto.  duke  or 
of  Nepi,  entering  Rome  with  a  body  r 

several  bisbupa  to  ordain  and  conseciWM  U 

stantine,  a  layman,  and  he  put  him  in  posbv      ■>  of 
teran.      Others  of  the  clergy  escaped,  and  m^\      1 
Longobard  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  in  tbe  next  j< 
party  of  armed  men.  who  defeated  and  kilied ' 
cleruy  then  elected  Stephen  IV.,  and  tbe  mob  tort «« 
Constantino  and  his  adherents. 

In  the  year  768  Pepin  died,  and  was  snooeeded  by  1 
sons,   Charlemasne    and  Carloman,   but  latter 

af.erdying,  Chanemagne  remained  sole  kii      n        ^rafli 
monarchy.     A  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  I 
and  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  Desideriiu  advakitn^  «i      mi  v 
as  £air  as  Otriculum.  The  pope  sent  thiii 
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irith  excomTntinication  if  he  violated  the  territory  of  the 
y  of  Rome,  and  Desiderius  returned  to  Pavia.  Adrian 
ipphed  fur  ansisiance  to  Charlemagne,  who  passed  tlie 
and  he«ief(ed  DesideriU8  wiibin  Pavia.  Desideriust 
ndered  in  774,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  passed  under 
ominiun  of  the  Franks. 

riod  III,  T-^Rome  under  the  Emperort  of  the  Carlo- 
'an  Dynasty,  a.  D.  774-888. -Cliarlemagne,  having 
iMd  the  iron  crown  of  Lorabardy,  confirmed  Pepin  s 
iK>n  to  the  pope,  who  acknowledged  him  as  patri- 
of  Rome  and  his  temporal  superior.  In  the  year 
the  soTereignty  of  Charlemagne  over  Rome  was 
rmed  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  who  crowned  him  at  Rome 
»ror  of  the  West,  with  the  title  of  Carolus  1.,  CsB^ar 
iistua,  a  title  which  was  acknowledged  by  Nicephorus, 
»ror  of  the  East,  who  defined  the  limits  between  the  two 
res.  [Charlbmaone.]  Those  limits  in  Italy  were  the 
boundary  between  the  Longobard  duchy  of  Benevento 
the  Brxaniine  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Magna  GrsBcia. 
le  and  Ravenna  were  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
Weiftern  empire,  of  which  Rome  was  still  the  nominal 
al.  From  that  time  the  popes  assumed  a  temporal  au- 
ty  over  the  city  and  duchy  of  Rome,  subordmate  how- 
to  the  emperor  of  the  West  as  their  suzerain ;  and  they 
Q  to  coin  money  with  the  name  of  the  pope  on  one  side 
ifaat  of  the  emperor  on  the  other.  The  pope  was  in  fact 
tmt  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  his  authority  was  also 
ed  by  that  of  the  senate  and  the  general  assemblies  of 
wople  and  clergy.  The  name  of  Roman  republic  was 
occasionally  revived.  Like  other  great  vassals,  the 
s  made  subinfeudations  to  numerous  nobles  or  barons  in 
luehy  of  Rome  and  the  Romagna.  [Romaona.]  The 
id  of  the  Carlovingian  supremacy  was  upon  the  whole 
^erous  for  Rome.  The  Western  emperors  made  ample 
tioos  to  the  papal  see,  and  the  papacy  being  the  highest 
:t  of  ambition  in  those  times,  and  the  fountain-head  of 
cal  dignities,  Rome  became  the  resort  of  numerous  ap- 
iQta,  and  again  assumed  the  appearance  and  bustle  of  a 
i  capitaL  But  the  public  peace  was  often  disturbed  at 
lebr  factions,  especially  among  the  clergy,  in  which  how- 
the  lay  population  took  an  active  part.  Instances  of 
riolence  and  atrocities  committed  on  those  occasions  are 
D  under  Lbo  III. 

ader  Louis  the  Pious,  successor  of  Charlemagne,  Lo^ 
ios,  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  came  to  Rome  for  the 
-ess  purpose  of  reforming  many  abuses.  In  doing  this 
icted  in  concert  with  Pope  Eugenius  II.  He  restored 
tfa  property  to  its  lawful  owners,  which  had  been  unjustly 
ropriated  by  the  papal  fiscus  under  the  preceding  pope, 
^al  I^  who  was  also  accused  of  having  caused  several  of 
elt^rgy  to  be  put  to  death  without  a  regular  trial ;  he  dis- 
wd  and  banished  those  Roman  judges  who  had  been 
ty  of  great  extortion,  and  in  lieu  of  them  he  appointed 
|«B  'ex  latere  imperatoris,'  who  were  to  hold  office  as 
I  as  the  emperor  should  think  proper.  Lotharius 
le  several  constitutions  regulating  the  privileges  of 
eity  and  ducby  of  Rome,  and  also  calculated  to  pre- 
i  the  disorder,  violence^  and  robberies  which  generally 
;  place  during  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  imperial 
H,  or  commissioners,  were  directed  to  be  sent  every  year 
ear  complaints  against  the  judges,  dukes,  and  officers  of 
goveniment,  and  report  first  to  the  pope,  who  was  to 
iustioe  done  and  then  report  to  the  emperor.  They  were 
to  ask  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  by  what  laws 
r  would  be  judged,  whether  by  the  Roman,  the  Longo- 
I,  the  Salic,  or  the  Ripuarian,  which  were  all  in  force  in 
f  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  various  nations 
I  had  settled  in  the  country.  Several  nobles  having  ta- 
possession  of  church  propierty  on  the  pretence  that  it 
inven  to  them  by  former  popes,  Lotharius  ordered  its 
Mdiete  restitution.  Lastly,  and  this  is  not  the  least 
isas  feature  of  the  times.  Lotharius  enjoined  the  inha- 
lots  of  the  duchy  of  Rome  from  committing  depredations 
tlie  borders  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  king- 
I  of  Italy.  Lotharius  called  into  his  pre^enoe  the 
le^i.  judges,  and  other  magistrates  who  were  in  Rome,  and 
iilered  tlieir  names  and  offices;  he  instructed  them  on 
ir  duties,  and  enjoined  them  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the 
t.  if  they  valued  the  favour  of  the  emf<eror.  According 
he  eontinuator  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  Lotharius,  before  he 
Rome,  required  of  the  clergy  and  people  a  solemn  osth 
MdUty  to  Ludovicus  and  Lotharius,  emperors,  in  which 
•Ito  a  proteit  against  any  future  elealion  of  a 


'  pope  which  should  not  be  according  to  the  canonical  fbrmi^ 
and  a  promise  not  to  cause  the  pope  elect  to  be  consecrated 
until  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioner. All  these  reforms,  promises,  and  proie>tation8 
were  however  forgotten  during  the  subsequent  weakness 
and  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  the  old  system 
of  misrule  prevailed  at  Rome  more  than  ever. 

Louis  II.,  son  of  Lotharius,  being  appointed  by  his  father 
king  of  Italy  about  the  year  844,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  crowned,  whilst  the  French  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  along  with  him  remained  outside  of  the  walls  plun- 
dering the  country.  In  the  following  year  an  armament  of 
Saracens  or  Moors  came  to  the  coast  of  Rome,  astcended  the 
Tiber,  and  plundered  the  churches  of  St.  Peterandof  St.Paul 
outside  of  the  walls.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Pope 
Leo  IV.  determined  to  enclose  the  Vatican  Basilica  and  its 
adjoining  suburb  by  a  wall ;  and  Lotharius  and  his  bro- 
thers sent  money  for  the  purpose,  besides  which  a  tax  was 
laid  on  the  duchy  of  Rome.  The  line  took  four  years  to 
complete  it.  Under  the  year  856  is  registered  a  dreadful 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  followed  by  a  pestilence  which  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

Louis  II.,  son  of  Lotharius,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  as  well  as  that  of  Italy,  after  the  death  of  his  faiher, 
and  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  cousin  Louis  II. 
of  France,  called  *Le  Begue,'  or  the  stammerer,  son  ot 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  grandson  of  Louis  the  Pious  [Louis 
II.  of  France],  resided  in  Italy,  continually  waging  war  against 
his  great  vassals,  the  dukes  of  Spolelo  and  Benevento,  and 
also  against  theOreeks  and  the  Saracens.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  and  well-intentioned  but  weak  prince.  Under  his 
reign  the  usual  disturbances  took  place  at  Rome  during  the 
elections  of  new  popes. 

Adrian  II.  being  elected  pope  in  867,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  imperial  commissioners,  who  protes.ed  against 
his  consecration,  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto.  entered  Rome 
with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and,  upon  the  pretence  that  the 
people  were  rebels  against  the  emperor,  he  plundered  the  town, 
broke  into  churches  and  monasteries,  and  carried  off  many 
young  women.  Lambert  however  was  punished  by  the  em- 
peror, being  deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  the  election  of 
Adrian  was  confirmed.  Adrian  was  married  before  he  took 
priest's  orders,  and  his  wife  Stephania  was  still  living  sepa-> 
rate  from  her  husband  with  a  daughter,  who  was  betioihed 
to  a  noble  Roman.  Eleutherius,  brother  of  Anastasius, 
rector  of  S.  Morcellus,  and  bibliothecarius  of  the  Roman 
see,  carried  off  the  girl  and  married  her  clandestinely.  It 
seems  that  the  pope  undertook  to  separate  them,  when 
Eleutherius,  a  violent  man,  went  to  Stephaniu's  bouse  and 
killed  both-  mother  and  daughter.  Adrian  demanded  a  trial 
of  the  miu'derer  by  the  imperial  commissioners:  Eleu- 
therius was  condemned  to  death,  and  his  brother  Anastasius 
was  excommunicated  by  a  council. 

The  emperor  Louis  II.  died  ad.  875,  and  his  succession 
was  disputed  between  Louis,  king  of  Germany,  and  his  bro- 
ther Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  A  period  of  con- 
fusion followed,  in  which  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy 
became  almost  extinct.  Charles  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
but  died  soon  after,  a  d  877 ;  then  Carloman,  son  of  Louts  of 
Germany,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by 
the  nobles  of  Lombardy ;  and  lastly,  after  his  death.  Charles 
the  Fat,  Carloman's  brother,  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome, 
by  Pope  John  VIIL,  a.d.  880.  In  885,  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Adrian  III.,  the  territory  of  Rome  was  ravaged  ^by 
swarms  of  locusts  from  Africa.  Stephen  V.,  Adrian's  suc- 
cessor, found  the  people  famishing,  the  granaries  empty,  and 
the  Lateran  palace  and  the  Basilicce  stripped  of  their  trea^ 
sures  in  the  interregnum  between  the  late  pope's  death  and 
the  installation  of  his  successor.  The  new  pope  sold  hispatri* 
roonial  property  to  relieve  the  poor.  He  ordered  holy 
water  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  country  in  order  to  destroy  the 
locusts,  but  finding  this  insufficient,  he  promised  a  reward 
for  every  measure  of  dead  locusts  brought  in  by  the  peasants. 

In  the  year  887  Charles  the  Fat  was  solemnly  deposed 
as  unworthy  of  the  crown,  and  in  him  ended  the  imperial 
dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians.  Arnulfus,  a  natural  son  of 
Carloman,  was  elected  in  Germany ;  Eudes,  count  of  Paris^ 
was  proclaimed  in  France ;  and  Berenj^arius,  duke  of  Frioli, 
of  Frankish  race,  was  elected  king  of  Italy  by  the  nobles. 

Period  IV,:-  Rome  during  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  888-961. — Berengaiius  had  for  a  com- 
petitor Guy,  dirkeof  Spoleto,  who  collected  a  large  force  and 
deteted  Sierengarius  on  the  banka  of  tha  Ttobbia.    Gsf 
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crowned  king  of  Italy,  at  Pavia,  by  a  council  of  bishops, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  pope  Stephen  VI.,  in  February,  891.  Pope 
Stephen  soon  died,  and  a  double  election  followed,  one  part 
of  the  cleri^y  and  people  of  Rome  choosinf^  a  deacon  named 
Sergius,  and  another  electing  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto. 
Formosus  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Sergius  tied  to 
Tuscany.  In  b94  Arnulfus  came  to  Italy  from  Germany 
with  a  large  army,  being  invited  both  by  po))e  Formosus 
and  by  Berengarius.  He  took  Brescia  and  Ber^^amo,  the 
latter  by  storm*  hisGrerman  soldiers  committed  tlie  greatest 
atrocities,  which  so  frightened  the  other  towns  of  Lombardy, 
that  they  opened  their  gates.  On  the  death  of  Guy,  his  son 
Lambert  remained  to  dispute  the  crown  against  both  Be- 
rengarius and  Arnulf.  In  895  Arnulf  repaired  to  Rome, 
drove  away  the  partizans  of  Lambert,  who  had  occupied 
the  Leonine  or  Vatican  suburb,  and  was  received  at  the 
Mdvian  bridge  with  great  honour  by  pope  Formosus  and 
tile  Roman  senate.  He  was  crowned  emperor  by  Formosus, 
and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Retreating  to  the  nortli,  he  crosj^ed  the  Alps  into  Germany, 
his  troops  being  harassed  on  their  march  by  the  revolted 
population  of  Loiiibardy.  Tne  history  of  Italy  during  tlie 
Uiier  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
turie-  is  extremely  obscure  and  confused,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  aiiceriaiii  dates  and  facts  accurately.  In  the  year 
897,  pope  Stephen  Vil,  who  liad  disinterred  the  body  of 
his  predecessor  Formosus,  and  thrown  it  into  the  Tiber, 
was  seized  bv  the  revolted  Romans,  cast  into  prison,  and 
strangled,  f  Formosus.]  John  iX.,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  annulled  the  election  of  Arnulf  and  confirmed  that 
of  La  iiberi  as  lawful  emperor.  In  the  same  council  it  was 
auuin  decreed  that  no  pope  elect  t>hould  be  consecrated  with- 
out the  Imperial  sanction;  and  it  was  likewise  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  canonical  censure,  and  of  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleaiiure.  to  strip  the  pontifical  palace  at  the  dcdth  of  a  pope, 
a  practice  which  was  become  customary  on  the  part  of  the 
relaiives  of  the  deceased,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  other 
Italian  sees. 

Pojie  John  then  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  where  he  met 
Lambert,  and  held  another  council  of  seventy-four  bishops, 
ill  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
Riinan  should  b«*  at  lilterty  to  appeal  to  the  Imperial  court. 
Laiiiber  ,  on  his  purt,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  posserfsion 
of  he  lordship  of  Rome,  the  Exarchate,  and  the  Pentapolis. 
Ill  the  following  year  Limliert  was  killed  while  huiitin;^,  and 
Bereiiga«ius  was  acknowledged  by  most  towns  as  sovereign 
of  Italy 

In  the  year  899  the  Hungarians  entered  Northern  Italy, 
commit  tea  dreadful  ravages,  and  defeated  Berengarius.  In 
the  same  year  Ludovic.  or  Louis,  king  of  Provence,  came 
into  I:aly,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Pavia.  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Benedict  IV., 
where  be  also  administered  justice  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him. 

In  the  year  902  Bereni^rius  re-appeared  in  the  field,  de- 
feated Ludovic  at  Verona,  and  took  him  prisoner,  but 
allowe<l  him  to  return  to  Provence.  After  the  death  of 
Benedict  IV.,  at  Rome,  the  usual  disorders  took  place  on 
the  election  of  his  successor  Leo  V.,  who,  after  two  months, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Christopher,  his  chaplain, 
who,  in  9u4,  was  also  driven  away  by  another  faction,  and 
Sergius  III.  was  elected  pope.  Sergius  completely  restored 
the  Basilica  of  the  Latenin,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin.  The 
Saracens  from  Sicily  were  now  devastating  Southern  Italy ; 
the  Spanish  Moors,  having  formed  a  settlement  at  Frassi- 
neto  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  overran  the  neighbouring 
valleys  of  Pietlmont;  and  the  Hungarians  also  crossed  the 
Alps  to  devastate  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It  was  then  that 
Bert*ngarius  permitted  the  towns  to  fortify  themselves  with 
vails,  ramparts,  and  ditches.  At  Rome,  Theodora,  a  woman 
of  liKise  cliarac  er,  and  her  daughter  Marozia,  wife  of  Alberic, 
patrician,  were  exercising  considerable  in  tiuence  in  municipal 
and  also  in  ecclesiastical  afi*aii-s.  and  they  brought  about 
tlie  election  of  John  X^said  to  beTheodora's  lover.  [John 
X  ]  This  pope  crowned  Berengarius  emperor  in  the  Va- 
tican, with  great  pomp,  ad.  916.  About  the  same  time  the 
Saracens  were  completely  routed  and  destroyed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liris,  by  the  united  troops  of  Berens^rius,  and 
of  the  dukes  of  Benevento,  of  Naples,  and  of  Gacta. 

In  the  year  9*21  several  Italian  nobles  and  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  conspired  against  Berengarius.  and  called  to  the 
throne  Rudolf  IL,  king  of  Burgundy.  After  much  fighting, 
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Berengarius  was  assassinated  at  Verona*  m  Marrli,  \ 
He  was  by  all  accounts  a  good,  just,  and  bummue  pnocft- 
an  a^e  of  barbarism.     Hugh,  duke  of  Provence,  being e       ■ 
by  a  strong  party,  came  into  Italy,  drove  away  RuduU^  i 
was  crowned  king  at  Milan,  a.d.  926.   During  this  periok 
confusion  Rome  was  left  to  itself  and  its  faetions.     Mar 
and  her  second  husband,  Guy.  duke  of  Tuscany,  suppiMf«« 
by  armed  partisans,  and  having  possession  of  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  ruled  by  force.    The  pope,  John  X.,  who  had  •!• 
ready  quarrelled  with  the  marquis  Albehc,  MaroKia*s  inc 
husband,  was  also  in  opposition  to  Guy.    A  party  ai  Ut^ 
rozia*s  satellites  entered  tbeLateran  palace,  murdered  Feiai; 
the  pope*s  brother,  and  dragged  the  pope  to  a  duagee% 
where  be  soon  after  died ;  it  was  said  that  he  was  smotherai 
His  successor  Leo  VI.  died  in  a  few  months,  and  he       i 
was  murdered,  according  to  report.    Of  Lao^s  si 
Stephen  VIL,  nothing  is  known.    To  Stephen 
John  XI.,  son  of  Marozia.     Duke  Guy  being 
brother  Lambert  surceeded  him  as  duke  of  j 
king  Hugh,  his  half-brother,  being  jealous  ol 
him,  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  subttituteci  n— 
Bo>on  in  the  duchy.    Hugh,  who  wished  to  have 
his  possession   and  to  bo  crowned  emperor, 
marry  Marozia,  who  accepted  the  offer.     Hugh 
Rome,  AD  931,  was  received  by  his  bride  in  the  casiW 
Ani;elo.  having  left  his  armed  bands  outside  of  the  \ 
He  is  said,  by  Luitprand,  to  have  behaved  insolently  tc 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  to  have  given  a  blow  in  the       t 
Athene,  Marozia's  son,  while  the  latter,   by  his        u 
desire,  was   handing   him   a  ewer  and  basin  to  i 
hands.     Alberic  conspired  with  the  nobles  against  n 
and  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  from  which  Hugh  mcmw 
by  being  lowered  down  the  wall  by  a  rope,  and  repai 
his  camp,  quitted  the  duchy  of  Rome.     Alberic  pbtw 
mother  in  confinement,  and  let  his  balf-brolher  Jobn  « 
attend  to  his  duties  as  pope,  but  be  allowed  him  no  shan 
temporal  power,  and  watched  him  closely. 

Alberic  assumed  the  title  of  prince  and  senator  of  al 
Romans,  '  Dei  gratia  humilis  princeps  atque  <        ii 
manorum  senator.*     It  is  conjectured  by  s* 
senate  of  Rome  consisted  at  that  time  of  a  Crm      i 
of  counts,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a  regiotk,  MkMu 
the  '  princeps  seiiatus,'  or  president,  was  also  the  head 
gistraie  of  the  whole  city.     (Conrigius  Curtiua,  De  I 
Romano  post  Tempus  RetpubltdB  Liber te.}    Albe*^ 
money  in  his  name,  with  the  legend  'Albericus 
governed  Rome  till  his  death,  which  hap|  ened  alN 
year  954,  and  he  appears  to  have  administered  it  ^  i 

reformed  many  abuses,  and  above  all  checked 
tiousness  of  the  clergy  and  convents.     King  H 
marched  against  Rome,  and  devastated  its  territory. . 
could  not  enter  the  city.      At   last  Hugh,   thn 
tyranny  and  debauchery,  became  odious  to  the  Italic 
calle<l  to  their  deliverance  Berengarius,  i  if 

who  had  taken  refui^e  in  Germany.     Beu: 
with  some  troops,  and  entered  Milan,  wbeio 
nobles  and  prelateit  joined  him.     Hugh,  who  hu% 
Pavia,  sent  his  son  Lothurius  to  Milan.  prop(  o  mm 

the  crown  to  that  youth.    The  modest  d*  of  m 

tharius  so  pleased  the  assembled  people,  Wu«»   lucy 
mously  proclaimed  him  king,  but  Berengarius  exer       ■ 
the  authority  in  his  name,  a.d.  946.     Hugh  r«tu      i 
Provence,  where  he  died.     In  the  year  949  or  950  I^ 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  administered  «r« 
rengarius,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  his  son  A^ 
as  bis  colleague,  and  both  where  crowned  at  Favim. 
garius  wished  his  son  to  marry  Adelaide,  the  widow  m  i 
tharius.  who  was  only  twenty  vearsof  age  and  on  her  refi 
he  shut  her  up  in  prison,    her  sufferings  have  been  i 
in  Latin  verse  by  a  contemporary  nun  called 
priest  found  access  to  Adelaide's  priran.  and  l«^       r  t 
<lisguise  to  Adhelard,  bi?«hop  of  Reggio,  who        »«  Lia 
charge  to  Azzo,  lord  of  Canossd,  the  great-frf»        ther 
the  famous  Countess  Matilda.     Otho  of  Saxony,  mn      A 
Germans,  beitig  informed  of  all  this,  came  to  Italy  ..Ji 
armed  force,   in  the  year  951.  defeated  Berengarius, 
married  Adelaide  at  Pavia,  and  in  the  following  yea^  i^ 
turned  to  Germany.     He  however  allowed  Bereufanp< 
retain  the  crown  of  Italy  as  his  vassal,  after  sweating  fid 
to  Otho  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  army,  enrep 
Friuli  and  the  March  of  Treviso,  which  were  ke»t  }t%  L 
under   his   immediate   dominion.      Otho   h      h       ha 
to  Berengarius  a  sceptre  of  gold, 
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iction  arose  the  claims  of.tQe  kings  of  Ger- 
*■!]  lue  kingdom  of  Italy.  Berengarius  however 
ii  forguk  I  lesson  that  he  had  received :  lie  laid  siege  to 
i^joasa*  intending  to  revenge  him:3elf  upon  Azzo,  but  Otho 
came  again  from  GermanVt  defeated  and  deposed  Beren- 
garius, and  was  himself  elected  kine  of  Ilaly,  and  crowned 
m  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  with  the  antient 
oown  and  other  insignia  of  the  Longobard  kings.  [Otho  1.] 
Meantime,  prince  Alberic  having  died  at  Rome,  his  sun 
Ociavianus,  a  mere  youth,  assumed  the  title  of  prince  of 
Rome,  and  on  the  deaih  of  pope  Ai^apetus  II.,  a.d.  956,  he 
wasi  also  elected  po|)e,  by  the  name  of  John  Xll.  He  was 
the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  being  made  pope. 
Whilst  Rome  and  its  duchy  had  become  in  fact  independent 
of  ihe  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  kings  of  Italy,  on  tlieir  side. 
nad  taken  possession  of  the  Exarchate,  and  Adalbert,  son 
and  colleague  of  Berengarius,  had  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
till  he  was  deposed  by  Oiho. 

Period  V, : — Rome  under  allegiance^  real  or  nominal,  to 
the  kingi  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  96 1  -1 278.—  Otho,  after 
his  coronation  at  Milan,  repairea  to   Rome,   where   pope 
n  XII.  crowned  him  emperor.     He  swore  to  respect  the 
ly  of  the  Roman  see,  and  not  to  encroach  upon  its 
lal   rights  and  possessions.     He  was   acknowledged 
«ior,  and  his  son  as  king  of  ihe  Romans,  but  the  pope 
d  lord  of  the  Roman  duchy  as  a  great  imperial 
ry,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians.     It  has  been 
cd  by  some  writers  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  thus 
d  to   the  French  kings,  as  the  name  of  Francia  was 
also  to  Germany,  and  Constantino  Porphyro- 
ns..» 3  \MJe  Administrando  Imperio)  calls  Oiho  king  of 

ny  and  Francia. 
>u  the  year  963  Otho  returned  to  Rome,  oeing  called 
re  bv  numerous  complains  against  pope  John,  who,  it 
,    had    transformed   the    Lateran    Palace  into   a 
M.UKI.   and    also  by   information    which   he   received  of 
s  between   tlie  pope  and  Adalbert,  son  of  Beren- 
.  w       had  still  a  party  in  Italy.     John  escaped,  and 
nil  i  led  a  c<     icil  in  the  Vatican,  which,  having 

I  iii<7  cud      s  ;      inst  John,  deposed  him.  and  elected 
VI n  .gy,  senate,  and  other  orders,  styled 

I       uvitatis,  sanctioned  his  deposition,  and 
r«  iiui,  fcu  piovccd  in  future  to  elect  a  pope  without  the 
eror's  consent.     In  the  following  year,  after  Otho*s  de- 
re    from    Rome,   John    re-entered   the   town,  called 
r  another  council,   which  declared  the  election  of 
^  V  Ah  unlawful,  and  put  to  death  or  mutilated  many  of 
se  who  had  taken  part  in  the  former  council :  *  Multa 
primorum  in  urbe  debacchatus,*  are  the  words  of  the 
jdicler  Gerber^     ("John  XII.]    Upon  hearing  this,  Otho 
^  .but  pope  John  dying,  his  faction 

..wuicb  y .,  will       Leo  remained  with  the  emperor, 
lucti  besieged  It  reduced  it  by  famine.    Bene- 

<      osed,  and  w.vi       -o  Germany,  and  Leo  was  rein- 
and  lowever  died  soon  after,  and 

11      »cui  the  uioi        ut  Speyer  and  of  Cremona  as 
»  to  be  pkoTOiit  at  the  election,  John,  bishop 

11,  M¥As  t:iected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  a.d.  966. 
led  XIII.,  however,  having  incurred  the  dislike  of 
luics  by  his  haughtiness  and  harshness,  was  seized  by 
t  of  Rome,  and  taken  prisoner  to  a  castle  in  Cam- 
.  wiiere  he  remained  ten  months,  after  which,  through 
>f  Otho,  he  was  liberated  and  restored  to  Rome.     Otho 
to  Rome,  and  hanged  thirteen  of  the  principal  people, 
by  some,  tribunes,  who  had  taken  part  in  those  pro- 
;  the  prsefect  however  escaped. 
-i         remained  tolerably  quiet  during  the  remainder  of 
u»  xeign;  but  after  his  death,  a.d.  973,  it  again  fell  a 
t  to  diriorder.     A   faction,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
dinal  called    Francone    and    a  certain    Crescentius, 
pe  Benedict  VI.,  and  strangled  him.     Francone 
uuasession  of  the  papal  chair,  but  he  was  soon  dinven 
though   nut  before  he  had  plundered  the  Vatican 
1         Benedict  VII.  was  then  elected  with  the  appro- 
li  ui  Otho  II.,  A.D.  974.      Nothing  particular  seems  lo 
occurred  at  Rome  till  Oiho  II.'s  death,  which  took 
hat  city  in  the  year  983. 
^u      g  the  long  minority  of  Otho  III.  there  was  anarchy 
t  Cardinal  Francone,  who  styled  himself  Boniface 

'U  :  returned  to  Rome,  put  to  death  pope  John 

\       1       in  usurped  the  papal  chair ;  but  he  died  sud- 
f  m  t..w  year  98  j,  and  his  body  was  dragged  through 
by  the  populace.     John  XV.  was  elected  his 
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successor,  out  Crescentius,  who  is  styled  senaUr  of  Rome« 

probably  the  chief  senator,  and  by  others  consul,  quarrelled 

with  the  pope,  took  possession  of  Hadrian's  mausoleum,  and 

j  obliged  John  lo  run  away.    Crescentius  however  soon  after 

j  recalled  him,  and  went  with  the  senate  in  a  body  lo  ask  his 

I  fori^iveness.  The  chronicler  Romuald us  of  Salerno  says  that 

I  ihe  nubles,  *  Roman i  Capitanei,'  had  usurped  the  authority 

i  in  Rome.     In  the  year  989  the  empress  regent  Theophania, 

young  Oiho's  mother,  came  to  Italy,  and  visited  Rome,  from 

whence   she  issued  several  placita  and  diplomas.    We  are 

told  that  there  were  at  that  time  within  Rome  no  less  than 

40  convents  of  men  and  20  of  nuns,  chiefly  Benedictines, 

besides  a  vast  number  of  regular  canons. 

In  the  year  996  Otho  III.  came  to  Ravenna  with  a  nu- 
merous  army.      Pope  John  XVI.  having  died  about  that 
time,  Otiio  sent  to  Rome  his  relative  Bruno  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  and  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  the  Romans 
elected   Bruno  by   the  name  of  Gregory  V.      Oiho  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome.     He  cited  before  him  Cres- 
centius for  his  conduct  to  the  late  pope  John,  condemned 
him   to  exile,  but  forgave  him  at  the  intercession  of  the 
actual  pope.     But  after  Otho's  departure,  Crescentius  quar- 
relled with  the   new  pope,  and   drove  him  out  of  Rome. 
Gregory  repaired  to  Pavia,  where  he  assembled  a  council, 
and  excommunicated  Crescentius.      Crescentius    however 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his 
design  was  to  place  the  duchy  of  Home  again  under  the 
allegiance  of  the  Eastern  empire.     He  ai*rested  the  legates 
of  Gregory,  and  caused  John,  bishop  of  Piacenza,  a  Greek 
by  birih,  to  be  elected  pope,  but  he  was  generally  considered 
as  an  intruder.     In  the  year  998  Otho  came  to  Italy,  and 
having  collected  an  army,  he  marched  to  Rome,  taking  with 
him  pope  Gregory.    The  Romans  in  alarm  seized  the  anti 
pope  John,  pulled  out  his  eyes,  cut  off  his  nose  and  tongue, 
and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.   When  the  emperor  entered 
Rome,  he  was  entreated  by  a  certain  holy  abbot  called  Nilus 
to  give  up  to  him  the  person  of  that  unfortunate  man,  and 
the  emperor  was  inclined  to  release  him,  but  pope  Gregory 
insisted  upon  his  being  dragged  ignominiously  through  the 
whole  town,  for  which  Nilus  threatened  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  God.    Crescentius,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  was  taken,  but  some  say  that  he 
capitulated ;  he  and  twelve  of  his  partisans  were  beheaded 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  the  castle 
battlements.     In  the  following  year  pope  Gregory  died,  and 
Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  Otho*s  pre- 
ceptor, was  chosen  pope  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.    In 
the  year  1001  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and 
the  people  of  Tibur,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
bitter  animosity  between  the  two  cities.     The  emperor  took 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  Tibur  was  besieged  and  obliged 
to  surrender.      In  the  following  year  Otho  died  of  fever  at 
Paterno  in  the  territory  of  Perugia.    The  story  of  his  hav- 
ing been  poisoned  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius  does  not 
seem  authentic. 

The  line  of  Otho  the  Great,  to  whom  the  Italians  had 
sworn  allegiance,  having  become  extinct  with  Otho  III.,  the 
Italians  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  elect  another 
king,  and  they  chose  Hardouin,  or  Haidwig,  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  who  was  crowned  at  Pavia,  in  February,  1002.  Har- 
douin  was  violent  and  overbearing;  he  maltreated  several 
nobles  and  bishops,  who  applied  to  Henry  II.,  king  of  Ger- 
many, offering  him  the  crown  of  Italy.  Henry  came  in 
1004,  by  way  of  Trent;  but  finding  the  *Chiuse*  or  defile  cf 
the  Adige  well  guarded  by  Hardouin's  forces,  he  followed 
another  route  by  the  sources  of  the  Brenta,  and  arriving  at 
Verona,  was  received  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Italy,  who 
had  mostly  forsaken  Hardouin.  He  was  crowned  at  Pavia. 
Unfortunately  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  tl^e  Italians  and 
the  German  troops,  much  blood  was  spilt,  and  part  of  Pavia 
was  burnt.  Henry  soon  after  returned  to  Germany,  and 
Hardouin  recovered  Pavia  and  partof  Lombardy,  but  Milan, 
Piacenza,  Cremona,  and  other  towns  remained  faithful  to 
Henry,  and  the  two  parties  continued  at  war  for  several 
years.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  great  rivalry  between  the 
Lombard  cities,  and  especially  between  Milan  and  Pavia. 
At  Rome,  pope  Sergius  IV.  having  died  in  1012,  Benedict 
VIII.  was  chosen  for  his  successor;  but  another  party  elected 
a  certain  Gregory,  who  obliged  Benedict  to  leave  Rome  and 
to  take  refuge  at  king  Henry's  court  in  Germany.  In  1013 
Henry  came  to  Italy  with  his  wife  Cunegunda  and  a  large 
army,  and  all  Italy  submitted  to  him.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  pope  Benedict  anointed  and  crowned  him 
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IB  1014.  Tba  ehronfeUr  Ditmar  lajt  that  l«el««  Hnalcm, ' 
■ix  of  wbom  wora  their  beards  and  tli*  other  *ix  ware  ibaven, 
aeeoriad  ibe  eropcror  lo  church  with  wandi  in  ihbir  hand*. 
Al  tb«  itate  orilie  Vatican  Biuilica.  Htrnr;  «a<  asked  whe- 
ther b*  would  be  the  defendar  oT  the  Roman  church,  to 
wbieh  he  replied  in  the  atllrmaliTa.  An  affray  however 
took  place  between  the  pupulaca  uf  Rome  and  the  German 
•uldiara,  excited,  it  in  uid.  by  Juhn,  iba  *on  of  Creiceniiua, 
in  whtcb  many  were  killed.  Henrf  returned  lo  the  Nurib, 
Hardouin  haTing  withdrawn  lo  «  cuoTeni,  where  lie  died. 

In  Rome  all  civil  al^iirt  were  dunidud  by  ihe  aenaie,  but 
lb*  mora  imporlani  puliiioal  queitiiiDn  weie  referred  to  the 
popu  or  hit  vicar,  and  lo  the  eraperor,  or  bis  vicar  the  prefeol 
of  iha  oiiy  (ibe  offloa  having  been  re*lored  by  Otbu  I.),  wUo 
Mtedaitoa^  lupreme  judge  in  criminal  matter*,  having  re 
ceiited  the  inveitituro  of  the  iword  from  the  emperor  for 
that  purpoM. 

Cunran  II.  of  Oermany,  Henry'i  tucceuor, 
king  at  MiUn  and  emperor  at  Roma  in  1027. 
etiion  another  affrty  took  place  between  the  Roman*  and 
the  Oerman  uldien,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  Hide*. 
The  Romani  however  were  oblined  on  the  fbilowiuR  day  to 
tend  to  the  emperor  to  hag  hit  pardon :  the  member*  of  the 
depulBtion  were  hareroote'l,  the  Treemen  with  iwordi  bang- 
ing at  iheir  neck,  ibe  serf*  wiib  hallun.  Conrad  forgare 
them.  In  1038  Conrad  came  again  toRome  lorestore  pope 
B*nedict-IX.,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  •  Aiotion. 

Henry  lILConrtd'a  lucceuor  in  Oermany,  was  aoknow- 
ledged  king  of  Italy,  but  did  not  come  to  be  crowned  in  the 
Utter  country  Tor  aome  year«.  In  the  meai 
nadici  IX.  had  become aoodioui  IhrouRJi  hi* 
the  robberlea  and  erueliiei  committed  by  hi*  adherent*,  that 
tlw  people  of  Rome  drove  him  away,  and  elected  lor  hi*  tuo 
oetaor  John,  biihop  of  Sabina,  who  *tyled  bim*«lf  Sylveatai 
III.  After  *is  month*  Benedict  returned  with  a  atrong 
•upporl,  and  expelled  bi*  rival.  But  continuing  in  bis  evil 
counct,  and  aeeing  the  general  indignation  routed  againit 
him,  he  sold  the  papal  chair  lo  John,  or  QmiBDUi,  who  a*- 
lumed  the  nameof  Gregory  V].,  a.d.  1044.  [Bikidict  IX.1 
On((ory,  who  i*  reckoned  among  the  lawful  P<>PB*.  found 
Rome,  on  Ilia  aoce«*ion,  in  a  deplorable  *tate.  The  pr 
of  the  *ee  of  Rome  had  been  plundered  and  alienated, 
he  had  hardly  enough  left  for  mara  >ul»u1eDcu ;  the  road* 
were  infested  by  robbers,  and  no  one  could  travel  to  Rama 
etoept  with  a  \uyfi  armed  party,  and  the  offering*  mi 
the  churche*  were  leiied  by  the  (kction*.  Gregory,  after 
tryingexhortation*  and  exoommunicationawiihouiatiy  effect, 
collected  a  furce  of  both  foot  and  bone,  wiih  which  he 
hunted  down  the  robbers.  The  people  of  Rome,  accuiiomed 
to  anarchy,  called  the  pope  b  aanguinary  nan,  and  unBt  to 
eelabrnle  the  laered  oltlces.  Al  lait  Henry  IIL 
Ilaly  in  1047,  was  crowned  at  Milan,  and  then  proceeding 
lOUthward*,  arrived  at  Sutri,  whore  he  convoked  a  cui 
which  Gregory  VI,  was  inviied.  Tliere  wera  then 
than  three  pope* ;  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  11.,  and  Grr^^ory 
VI.  The  council  deposed  them  all,  and  Gregory  VI., 
HaiOE  from  bi*  chair,  laid  aside  of  hi*  own  accord  the  p( 
■  liBcal  rube*.  Henry  entered  Rume,  and  the  clergy  and  the 
fklherauf  the  council  clioae  SuidKer,  bi*hoporBBmbeig,  who 
aiaumed  the  name  of  Clement  II.  and  was  conMcraied  on 
Chri.'tmi*  day :  at  the  same  time  Hvnry  was  procluimcd  em- 

K Dr.aDer  which  great  ream  were  Kiveii  in  iheLaieran  pa/are. 
ring  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reiitn  Rome  cnjojel  com. 
paiative  traiioullliiy.  Hi*  sun,HeDr>  IV., yetan  infant,  suc- 
ceeded his  fuiher  in  WiS,  under  the  guardiBUibip  of  bis  mo- 
ther Agnes.  His  minority  was  a  Iroublad  period  fur  Rome. 
Afler  thedeaihorpopeSiephen  IX  ,tn  lOJM.John,  bishop  of 
Vellelri.an  lUiierate  man,  wu*  tumultuously  elected  by  the 
nama  of  Benedict  X.  Piuiro  Damiano,  bishop  of  Oslia,  and 
other  cardinals,  pruteilud  egainst  the  election  a»  illegal,  but 
they  were  obliged  lo  run  away  for  their  hve*.  The  empra- 
Agne*  sent  to  Iialyihe  monk  Hildebrand,  whose  raputaiion 
fbr  learning  and  piety  stood  varybigh,  charging  bim  to  act 
inouncert  with  Godfrey,  duke  o!  Tuscany,  inutdsrtoi  " 
Iheeontroveny.  A  council  w**  held  at  Siena,  in  i 
Gharardus,  binbop  of  Kloreiice.  wa*  elected  pope  undt 
nama  of  Nicholai  II.  In  lb*  following  year  Nicholas  pro- 
eaadad  to  Rome,  and  Benedict  of  hi*  own  accurd  lenigned 
hia  claim.  Shortly  after  began  at  Milan  the  sehisraouii- 
certiing  Ihe  marriage  uf  the  clergy ;  thow  of  Milan  futluwed 
the  example  at  the  Eastern  church,  which  due*  not  require 
eehbacy  of  its  prenh)  lers.  A  deacon  of  Ihe  name  of  Analdua 
Ibniwd  a  partf  agwait  Iha  mmniad  claigy,  and  ascitad  tba 
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paopla  agaiiut  tbam.    Gu[do,udibUh^of  Uilan.fW*«wid    , 
the  married  prieals,*nd  excommuaical*  i  Vrisklii*.  N>cbulat 

IHo  litgates  10  MilaD,  «bo  induced  . 

and  the  marriage  of  iba  priealk  wai 
arrvngemenl  waa only  precarious. audlbr»(ti<>inttolaaBMtb 
longer.  Arnulpbui  and  Landulpliua  N.  mui  Itaie  itiie«aa 
account  of  this  famoua  coniroverBV.  iMuiaiun,  Arr. /l^ 
Seriploret.  vol.  iv.)  In  lUM  popa  Nitli  <ii<.  i..u*<l  a  dariM 
limiting  ibe  right  of  elecliun  to  iha  cauimal*.  Ubvmii  b««. 
ever  to  the  reit  uf  ihe  clergy  of  Rune  lii..'  i.|[ikt  uf  >p|intiiB| 
of  the  election.  For  ibe  origin  of  and  ■liEnLiau*  efltilcda 
ihi*  inntitution  *ee  CAiDiMAi.. 

Nicholas  died  In  IU61,  and  macb  runicniied  uvm 
about  theeleclion  of  a  iiinnaMiir  Oiiv  piij,  «iUi  Hil^ 
brand  at  their  head,  contended  for  a  ii.-f  I'lcriwu.  wuIm 
wailing  for  the  emperor's  consent  ;  bi.  >  ini  padi  saol  M 
Germany  to  ask  Henry's  approbation.  \\  [■•!  Hilidatnal 
prevailed,  and  Anselmus,  bishop  of  L  i  u.  wa*  ebrU4u4 
ountecraled  pope,  under  the  name  of  Aii^vumlu  II.  Tbiv 
the  Rumani  Bs»ened  iha  right  of  tn-i.-  clm-liui^  ani  ite 
imperial  conBrmation  wa«  no  longer  E<ii'>i<lrivd  iiaiswitif 
for  the  conseoration  of  tba  pop*  eh  '  i.  The  taiti  dm 
of  Henry,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  It  ,  It  i  r  irl\.^ 
to  eeknowledge    Alexander,    and    at  ..'  ite 

Lombard    bisUopa,  especially    thoae    *  -tiU( 

to  the  roarriaga  of  the  priada,  had,  *i. .  ■  —i  lit 

imperial  court,  elected  Cadalou^  bi*bo,     i  1'.,. :: .  >  rda* 

wesllhv,  but  of  loose  principle^  who  ji>>mii.i^1  \ta  HAmtM 
Honuriuall.  Cadaluu*,  having  raiseil  niih  h^M•IMtM 
armed  force,  marched  in  the  following  ti/sr  to  Ronu^  WM* 
be  bad  many  partisans,  among  oibarh  u  renahi  pMua  H 
Leone,  or  Pierleone,  a  converted  Jew,  •.ny  si-alihy,  bu>li» 
liked  by  the  people  a*  •  usurer.  Cadal  <u>  tl<'te«ied  lbcfai> 
tiiansof  Alexander,  but  Godfrey,  dulit  <>'  1  uMxny,  haviB| 
come  to  hi*  aMisianea,  Cadaloua  wa*  i]ti.i^i.il  lu  ivttrv.  Ht 
returned  the  following  year,  enlarwd  I  he  Leonine  Uiwb  a 
suburb,  and  took  poaieMion  of  tba  ruiW  v\  H.  Aiigela,  M 
the  people  ruing  in  nrma,  he  waa  unablu  Ij  iiiivr  i(i«  Vaina 
Builica,  and  be  shut  himtatfup  in  ibv  i  uiite,  sboce  •*  i» 
mained  blockaded  fbr  ncaily  two  yaai^  uin\  at  U*I  waetftt 
by  paying  a  large  ransom.    Alexandai  -       -' 
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Ob  tlw  aMMMh  «< 
I,  Hviify  wiiMMW  lii 
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«r  Gieco^j  VU, 
aftwr  tba  laMM 
I  ween  ihaihanfe 
and  the  empire.  Tba  events  of  Gragi^n  'i  husy  (antilta* 
are  related  under  Ghxbobt  VII.  Hun*  was  anunl 
by  force  by  the  emperor  Henry,  in  iha  year  IIHM,  ani 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  tmiiaii  imim  b^ 
by  the  name  of  Clement  111.,  and  b>  i 
Henry  emperor  in  the  Vatican.  Ob  iIw 
RubeK  Guiscard,  with  his  Normans, 
Robert  entered  the  citv,  but  it  aeelD! 

especially  the  Saracen  band*  in  hi*  t<  i  <  .rr.  rueamiitnt  lif 
sorts  of  alruciiies,  and  that  a  perl  of  K  lui-  csicnditiK  fi^a 
ibe  Laienn  lo  tbeCoioiHum  was  set  c-..  r'lrr.  WbcoRjMt 
retired  from  Rome  to  his  duminioni,  (.i'  L^>>rv  not  ihinfciH 
himself  safe,  withdrew  lo  Salerno,  when-  hi;  diad,  i.n  luj. 
His  succesMir.  Victor  111.,  wa*  oppoxd  bv  ibo  sntnaM 
Guibert.  and  the  imperial  party,  who  liml  pnasHiun  uf  tM 
Vatican  and  of  the  Capitol,  uniil  the  eniinm*  Militia  AM 
wiih  her  lniop*,when  Victor  eniaredRotii''  and  look  |i0Mmm 
of  the  eiiv,  which  however  be  was  soon  .if>i'raUi||«dlabBW 
Buain.  He  died  at  Monte  Caiaino.  and  >■■■■•  turniauc,  tlttM 
II.,  finally  drove  away  Guibert.  Urb'i.  d.t-il  in  IwtXni 
was  succeeded  liy  Paschal  II.  During  mi  pooliflraia  Reaijr 
V.  visited  Rome  lo  be  crowned,  a.d  III".  «nd  a  »«ea  rf 
outrage  followed,  which  is  relaied  undiJ  IUvchiil  IL 
Inlllflwe  Bnd  Pieiro  di  Leone  *(>!>. >>i>j{  la  Pawhal  ■ 


I  inlluen 
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Rume.     The  peonle  uf  Rume,  who  di-liLi-d    Pwrlv 
hi*  family,  eiccied  ibe  ion  of  the  lata  puifH.  a  m 
and  pre*enied  him  lo  the  pope  for  hit  rotiQimatiai 
chal  refused,  and  an  alfiay  fullowed  d..ni.'j   ihi-  lu 
between  the  populace,   Ui  by  Tulom*  .  '  . 
prtl^l.aiidihepopc'iniroedmen.    Tl 
III  arniK.  and  Pawhal  wiihdrew  lo  Srt.. 
and  destruyed  the  house*  of  Pierlcone  ..     ;  .       ,.  r     . 
In  the  folluwing  year  Henry  V.  caiii  ai.  jm  m  K. 
wa*  crowned  by  the  nrclibishop    of  Bi  <:  >.    1'»i*IkI 
rlrd  10  Beiie^enlo,  which   had  become   .i    l,:Miiirtla 

leiidenie  of  the  pope*.     Henry  won  il  t  l.L-siiaaf  t 

Romanuohleibygin*aiidpn)miaaa,andtnnpi«aMaflll  , 
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ighters  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Tolomei,  a  noble  family 
hai  tiiQo.     Af.er  Henry's  departure  from  Rome,  Pas- 
I  came  >%ith  hU  troops  to  Anat^ni,  where  be  fell  ill:  he 
rover  advanced  to  the  gates  uf  the  Vatican,  which  was 
ipiedby  the  imperial  party,  and  while  the  military  en- 
Bs  were  being  disposed  for  the  attack,  Paschal  expired, 
1118.     He  was  buried  without  any  opposition  in  the 
ilica  of  the  Lateran,  and  three  days  after  the  cardinals 
:ted  Giovanni  Gaeiano,  cardinal  chancellor  of  the  Roman 
h,  who  took  the  name  of  Gelasius  11.     Cencio  Fran- 
ftue,  a  partisan  of  the  emperor,  disapproving  of  the  elec- 
broke  open  the  gates  of  the  Lateran  Basilica,  seized 
pope  elect,  an  old  man,  by  the  neck,  and  kicked  him  and 
d  him  to  bis  own  house,  where  he  kept  him  in  prison, 
prefect  of  Rome,  many  of  the  nobles,  and  the  people 
Araiistevere  rose  against  Frangipane  and  his  adherents, 
I  ob       d  him  to  release  the  pope,  who  was  carried  in 
^•ck  to  the  Lateran.     Henry  however  returned  to 
wiih  armed  men,  and  the  pope,  alarmed,  fled  by  night 
e         ,  ftrom  whence  he  went  to  Gaeta.     Henry  then 
ail  antipope  to  be  elected,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
rj  VIH.     After  a  time  Gelasius  returned  to  Rome, 
.  battle  ensued  between  his  partisans  on  one  side,  and 
apposite  faction,  led  by  the  Frangipani.     Gelasius  de- 
«d  that  he  would  remove  bis  residence  far  from  Rome, 
called  a  new  Babel,  where  every  bod  v  wanted  to 
s.  embarked  for  France,  leaving  the  bishop  of  Porto 

kit  Ticar  at  Rome,    a  Norman,  named    Stephen,  as 
,  and  confirming  the  son  of  Pierleone  as  pre* 
ui   »ua  city.     He  died  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  in 
,#119.     His  successor,  Calixtus  II.,  was  elected  in 
3  by  the  few  cardinals  who  were  there,  and  his  election 
i|iproved  by  the  cardinals  and  clergy  of  Rome  as  a  mat- 
v/ necessity,  circumstances  preventing  the  election  being 
1  at  Rome  according  to  custom,  as   the  antipope  Gre- 
r  had  still  possession  of  the  city.  In  1 120  Calixtus  name 
[taly,  and  m  the  following  year,  with  the  assistance  of 
Normans,  he  entered  Rome,  and  having  taken  theanti- 
B  prisoner,  shut  him  up  in  a  fortress.     In  1122  the  dis- 
I  of  the  investitures  was  settled  between  Calixtus  and 
V.     Calixtus  died  in  1 1 23.  and  the  cardinals  elected 
ert,  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ho- 
us  II..       t  a  body  of  bishops  assembled  in  the  church  of 
kiius   elected  Theobald,  surnamed  *Bocca  di  pe- 
caruinal  of  Santa  Anastasia.    The  powerful  family  of 
Miai   supporting  Honorius,  Theobald    was  induced 
I  bis  claim,  and  Honorius  submitted   to  a  second 
iH/M  by  the  clergy  and  people,  who  conRrined  him.  This 
es  to  show  that  notwithstanding  the  alleged  decree  of 
II..  the  cardinals  had  nut  yet  monopolised  the  ex- 
TV-  -  of  electing  the  popes.     Honorius  granted  to 

\t  of  Sicily  the  investiture  as  duke  of  Apulia 
I        uiiA.     On  the  occasion  of  the  disputed  succession 
e  vtown  of  Germany,  between  Lotharius  and  Conrad  of 
Honorius  excommunicated  Conrad,  and  acknow- 
^tbarius.     Honorius  died  at  Ostia  in  1 130.  Several 
dinals  elected  cardinal  Gregory,  a  man  universally 
a,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  II. ;  but  an- 
snd,  it  is  said,  a  more  numerous  party,  chose   Peter, 
»/  the  sons  of  the  said  Pierleone,  who  assumed  the 
of  Anacletus  II. ;  and.  being  the  strong^est,  they  took 
s9sion    of  the  Vatican.    The  Frangipani   declared  in 
ir  of  Innocent,  whom  they  received  in  their  palace,  or 
in  tl         buildings,  for  this  family  seem  to  have  had 
UI   A  whole  district,   which  they   had  fortified. 
,  with  the  treasures  found  in  the  Vatican  and 
rches,  enlisted  a  number  of  mercenaries,  attacked 
After  of  the  Fran^ipani,  and   obliged  Innocent  to 
to  Pisa,  leaving  the  bishop  of  Sabina  at  Rome  as  his 
locent  repaired  to  France,  where  he  was  recognised 
e  pope;  and  at  Lidge  he  crowned  Lotharius  king  of 
V  and  Italy,  who  promised  to  assist  Innocent  in 
bis  see.    Anacletus  was  acknowledged  by  the 
.  .ad  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
king  by  bis  legate  at  Palermo,  in  1130.    In  1133 
9  and  pope  Innocent  advanced  to  Rome,  and  being 
by  the  prefect  and  several  nobles,  entered  the  city, 
took  possession  of  the  Lateran,  Lotharius  fixed 
ence  on  the  Aventine,  and  Anacletus  shut  himself 
->ie  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  from  whence  he  sent  re- 
messengers  to  Lotharius,  asking  for  a  canonieal 
Anto  his  election  and  thai  of  his  competitor  Inno- 
Lotharins  refiised  this  apparently  reasonable  demand. 
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but  as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  drive  out  Anacletus, 
whose  party  occupied  the  Vatican,  it  was  resolved  to  crown 
Lotharius  in  the  Lateran ;  after  which  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  the  north,  and  Innocent  soon  after  followed.  In- 
nocent had  a  powerful  support  in  St.  Bernard,  the  celebrated 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  who  induced  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  people  of  Milan  dnd  other  Lombard  towns, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  pope.  [Bernard,  St.] 

Lotharius,  in  1 137,  afier  an  expedition  into  Apulia  against 
Roger  of  Sicily,  returned  northwards  by  way  of  Rome, 
when  Innocent  again  took  possession  of  the  Lateran  ; 
Lotharius  however  did  not  stay  at  Rome,  but  moved  on 
towards  Germany,  and  died  at  Trent  the  same  year.  St. 
Bernard  advised  both  Innocent  and  Anacletus  to  take  Roger 
of  Sicily  for  their  umpire,  and  each  to  send  three  cardinals 
to  Salerno.  Roger,  after  listening  for  four  days  to  the  two 
parties,  could  not  come  to  a  decision,  but  desired  one  car- 
dinal on  each  side  to  accompany  him  to  Sicily,  where  he 
would  assemble  a  council  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  that 
kingdom. 

Anacletus  dying  (A.D.1138),his  party  elected  in  his  place 
Cardinal  Gregory,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IV. ; 
but  St.  Bernard  by  his  eloquence  persuaded  him  to  renounce 
in  favour  of  Innocent  The  sons  of  Pierleone  also  made 
their  submission,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Innocent,  and 
swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  all  Rome  acknowledged  him 
as  pope.  Thus  ended  (St.  Bernard,  EpisL,  328)  this  schism, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  as  a  question  of  right  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  papacy. 

The  cardinal  of  Aragon,  in  his  '  Life  of  Innocent  II., 
observes  that,  through  the  exertions  of  Innocent  and  of  St. 
Bernard, '  a  profound  peace  reigned  at  Rome,  such  as  was 
not  remembered  for  a  long  period.'  Innocent  led  his  troops 
against  Roger  of  Sicily,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner near  St.  Germane.  Roger  treated  him  with  great 
honour,  and  obtained  of  him  the  confirmation  of  his  title  of 
king,  and  that  of  his  son  as  duke  of  Apulia,  a.d.  1 139.  In- 
nocent returned  to  Rome,  where  the  people  bore  impatiently 
the  temporal  power  which  was  exercised  by  him  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  a  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Tibur,  which 
broke  out  in  1141,  led  to  a  total  cnange  of  affairs.  The 
people  of  Tibur,  having  surrendered  in  1142  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, gave  up  themselves  and  their  county  or  territory,  which 
embraced  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Anio,  *  to  Pope  Innocent 
and  his  successors.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro 
mans,  who  requested  the  pope  to  raze  Tibur  to  the  ground, 
and  to  disperse  the  inhabitants.  Innocent  refused,  and  the 
people,  in  1 1 53,  ran  to  the  Capitol,  restored  the  Roman 
senate,  of  which  nothing  is  heard  for  a  long  period  pre- 
vious, as  a  sovereign  council,  and  declared  war  again  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  against  Tibur. 
This  insurrection  of  the  Romans  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
spread  of  the  repubhcan  doctrines  preached  by  Arnaldo  of 
Brescia,  who  had  been  banished  from  Italy  by  Innocent 
some  years  before.  [Arnaldo  da  Brescia.]  Innocent, 
unable  to  put  down  the  revolt,  fell  ill,  and  died  in  Septem- 
ber. 1 143.  He  was  a  remarkable  pontiflf  for  his  abilities  and 
determination.  His  successor  Celestine  II.  died  after  a  few 
months,  and  Lucius  II.,  who  succeeded  Celestine,  found 
himself  controlled  at  Rome  by  the  senate,  which  sat  in 
the  Capitol  and  exercised  sove^'eign  power.  As  for  the  no- 
minal Imperial  authority,  it  was  utterly  obliterated,  the 
crown  of  uermany  being  then  contested  between  Conrad  of 
Suabia  and  Henry  Guelph.  In  1144  the  Romans  elected 
as  princeps  senutns,  and  patrician  of  Rome,  Giordano, 
another  son  or  grandson  of  Pierleone;  as  Alberic  had  been 
elected  two  centuries  before.  In  1145  Lucius  attemnted  to 
force  the  Capitol  at  the  head  of  some  armea  men.  but  the 
senators  and  the  people  threw  showers  of  stones  upon  him, 
one  of  which  mortally  wounded  the  pope.  The  cardi- 
nals elected  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Eugenius  III.  The  senate 
however  refused  to  permit  his  consecration  unless  he 
acknowledged  their  sovereign  power,  and  Eugenius  withdrew 
by  night  into  Sabina  with  some  cardinals,  and  was  conse- 
crated  in  the  monastery  ef  Farfa.  About  this  time  Ar^ 
naldo  da  Brescia  came  to  Rome,  and  added  to  the  popular 
excitement  by  his  preaching  in  public  on  politics.  He  ex- 
horted the  Romans  to  restore  the  equestrian  order  and  the 
other  institutions  of  the  antient  republic.  The  mob,  who 
rared  little  for  the  equestrian  order,  or  any  order  whatever, 
ran  to  the  houses  of  the  cardinals  and  nobles  who  were  sus** 
peeted  of  belonging  to  the  papal  party,  and  sacked  an^  de^ 
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fttroyed  thero.  They  abolitbed  the  office  of  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  obliged  all  the  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  patrician 
Giordano.  Eugenius  excommunicated  Giordano,  and  in  tlie 
following  year,  being  supported  by  the  people  of  Tibur,  he 
returned  to  Rome  by  virtue  of  a  convention  in  which  he 
recognised  the  senate  as  a  legislative  body,  and  tl*e  Romans 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  patrician,  restore  the  prefectship,  and 
acknowledge  the  pope  as  their  sovereign,  cut  this  concord 
Wat  precarious,  and  in  1146  Eugenius  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.  He  returned  again  in  1149,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave  it,  and  take  refuge  in  Campania.  St.  Bernard,  in 
his  book  '  De  G>n8ideratione,*  which  he  addressed  to  Eu- 
genius in  his  exile,  observed  that  the  perverseness  of  the 
Romans  had  been  notorious  fur  centuries,  that  they  were  *  a 
people  unused  to  peace,  fond  of  tumults,  intractable  and 
remorseless  not  knowing  how  to  obey  unless  they  could  no 
longer  oppose  resistance.*  In  1152  Eugenius  returned  to 
Rome  under  a  convention,  the  terms  of  which  are  not 
known  ;  and  he  applied  himself  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
lower  orders  by  his  liberality,  and  '  he  would  have  succeeded,* 
says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  'in  ups^etting.  the  senate, 
had  not  death  cut  him  short  in  the  same  year.*  Before  his 
death  he  is  said  to  have  concluded  a  convention  with  the 
new  kint;  of  the  Germans,  Frederic  I.,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  tlie 
people  or  senate  of  Rome,  nor  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  with- 
out the  participation  of  Eugenius  or  his  successors,  and  to 
defend  the  rights  of  St.  Peter;  and  the  pope  on  his  part 
promised  to  crown  him  emperor.  (Viiale,  Sloria  Diploma- 
tica  dei  Senatori  di  Roma,)  Of  Anastasius  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Eugenius,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  died  in 
1154.  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  bishop 
of  Albano,  an  Englishman^  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  Tlie  senate  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power;  money  was  struck  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  '  Scnat.  P.  Q.  R.'  on  the 
ot  her ;  all  acts  wei  e  done  in  its  name,  and  the  years  were  dated 
from  the  restoration  of  the  senate,  'Anno  .  .  .  Seuatus.' 
It  appears  that  the  senators  were  fifty-six  in  number,  an- 
nually renewed  or  confirmed,  they  were  elected  by  a  body 
oompo-sed  of  delegates,  ten  from  each  region  of  the  city. 
The  president  of  the  senate  was  styled  *  Dei  Gratia  Summus 
Senator  ;*  it  appears  also  that  there  were  consuls  chosen  from 
among  the  senators. 

An  aO'ray  which  took  place  in  Rome  soon  after  Adrian's 
election,  and  in  which  a  cardinal  was  mortally  wounded,  in- 
duced the  new  pope  to  leave  Rome,  which  city  he  placed 
under  an  interdict,  forbidding  divine  service  to  be  celebrated 
within  Its  walls.  This  novelty,  whirh  had  never  occurred 
at  Rome,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  sent  away  Arnaldo,  and  in\'ited  the  pope  to  return 
and  remove  the  interdict.  In  1 1 55  Frederic  I.  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  accompanied  by  an  army.  Before  he 
entered  the  city,  he  gave  orders  that  Arnaldo,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Campania,  should  be  tried  as  a  heretic. 
The  count  of  Campania  gave  him  up  to  the  prefect  of 
Rjme,  by  who<e  sentence  he  was  hanged,  his  body  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind,  llie  circumstances 
attending  Frederic's  coronation  are  given  under  Adrian 
IV.  Frederic  spoke  to  the  Romans  as  their  master,  but  he 
could  not  subdue  them;  his  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  but  the  people  of  Rome  kept  aloof  from  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation:  they  even  assailed  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  German  soldiers,  and  both  Frederic 
and  the  pope  hastened  away  to  Tibur. 

The  wars  of  Loinbardy  pi-evented  Frederic  from  attending 
to  the  afliairs  of  Rome,  and  Adrian,  having  quarrelled  with 
him  on  some  points  of  jurisdiction,  had  no  support  to 
expect  from  him.  Adrian  during  the  rest  of  his  pontifi- 
cate was  generally  absent  from  Rome,  where  probably  his 
temporal  autliority  was  not  great.  He  died  at  Anagni  in 
11 59.  His  successor  Alexander  III.,  although  duly  elected 
by  the  majority,  found  a  competitor  in  cardinal  Octavianus, 
who,  having  had  some  votes  in  his  favour,  and  being 
secretly  encouraged  by  Ficleric's  missi  at  Rome,  assumed 
the  pontifical  robes,  and  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  The 
Frangipani  and  the  people  took  the  part  of  Alexander,  who 
however  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Ninfe.  The  aniipope  was  consecrated  by  some  bishops 
of  his  party  at  FarCa  in  Sabina.  Alexander  returned  to 
Rome  in  llCl,  but  finding  that  the  antipope,  supported 
by  the  emperor  and  by  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  and 
f^naton,  was  matter  of  the  field^  be  went  to  France.    He 
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session  of  the  Vatican.  The  antipope  died  a»  j 
1164,  but  a  successor  was  appointed  through  tbc 
of  Frederic,  by  the  name  of  Paschal  UI.  In  ii 
Alexander  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received 
united  senate,  clergy,  and  people  with  great  i 
Alexander  was  then'  at  open  variance  with  Fre<] 
the  Romans,  who  dislikt-d  that  emperor  ever  sinei 
visit,  made  common  cause  with  the  pope.  In  1 167 
marched  against  Rome,  but  on  his  way  be  laid 
Ancona,  which  had  joined  the  ka^ue  of  the  Lombi 
against  him,  and  which  made  a  long  resistance  The 
attacked  Tusculum  and  Alba,  which  towns  were  i 
of  the  Imperial  party.  The  count  of  Tusculum  ■ 
Raynaldus,  archoishop  of  Cologne,  and  Chriatia 
bishop  of  Mainz,  who  commanded  the  emperor's 
central  Italy,  and  a  battle  took  place  near  Tu>ci 
which  the  Ruman  militia,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  « 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Imperial  troops  and 
Tusculum,  and  their  loss  has  been,  by  theexacgcfatii 
con  temporal  y  chroniclers,  compared  with  that  of 
Soon  after,  Frederic  came  in  person,  accom] 
the  antipope  Paschal ;  he  forced  the  walls  of  tbo 
but  found  the  Basilica  strongly  defended  by  the 
of  St.  Peter's,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  militia  i 
the  domains  of  the  Roman  see.  After  a  wee^*«  i 
German  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  tower  close  to  the 
the  little  garrison  capitulated.  Frederic  b  jui 
trigue  with  the  leaders  of  the  Romans,  Ale.^..dek 
it  prudent  to  quit  the  city.  The  Pisan  galleys  el 
up  the  Tiber  as  auxiliaries  to  Frederic,  and  th^ 
then  came  to  terms.  Frederic  confirmed  the  •** 
the  municipal  franchises  of  the  city,  and  the 
their  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Franiripom, 
leoni,  and  some  other  nobles,  acknowledge  Fn 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  the  oaih  ten 
the  occasiun  no  mention  appears  of  either  pope  or  : 
The  summer  brought  disease  into  the  eraperor*s  a 
he  withdiew  to  the  north,  leavin^^  a  prefect  at  Ri 
the  following  year  the  Romans  destro)ed  Alba;  ■» 
attacked  Tuhculum,  which,  in  order  to  t-ave  itseli 
dered  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Beneventa 
pope  Alexander  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  a 
as  mediator  at  Venice  between  him  and  the  Lomba 
A  truce  for  six  years  was  agreed  upon,  which  led  af 
to  the  famous  peace  of  Constance  (1183).  The  | 
Rome,  seeing  a  good  understanding  re»tored  bet^ 
pope  and  the  emperor,  thought  it  prudent  to  come 
finitive  arrangement  with  the  former,  and  sent  a  dc 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Alexander  sent  tbi 
nals  to  confer  with  the  senators  on  the  subject,  wb 
agreed,  after  long  debate,  that  the  senate  should  c 
that  on  the  renewal  of  that  body,  at  the  next  S< 
kalends,  they  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
and  the  Roman  church,  and  should  Sftear  to  do  not! 
trary  to  the  papal  dignity.  The  Vatican  was  reston 
pope,  with  all  the  rights  of  St.  Peter.  Alexander 
entrance  into  Rome,  a.d.  1 179,  aniiilst  popular  accla 
In  the  year  1181,  Alexanderdicd;apontifi'disiuigu 
his  great  qualities,  and  the  events  and  length  of  bi 
caie.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lucius  HI.,  a  weak  m 
whose  accession  the  Romans  proposed  to  re-establi>h 
of  Patrician  as  head  of  the  senate,  and  as  the  fin 
trate  and  chief  of  the  administration  of  the  city,  ind( 
of  the  pope.  Lucius  opposed  this  measure,  and  wai 
to  leave  Rome,  and  the  Paiiii-ian  was  appointed, 
died  at  Verona,  in  1185.  His  successor.  Urban  1 
elected  and  consecrated  at  Verona,  and  he  di^d  in 
Feriara.  without,  it  seems,  having;  visited  Rome, 
cesser,  Gregory  VHI..  died  at  Pisa  in  the  followi 
and  the  successor  of  Gregory  was  styled  Clement  1 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Romans;  one  of 
ditions  of  which  was  that  the  senate  should  be  cc 
but  that  the  senators  elect  were  to  receive  the  in 
'  per  mantum*  frum  the  hands  of  the  pore.  Vttali  \ 
text  of  this  convention,  which  is  styled  *Coneordi 
the  year  44  of  the  senate,  with  the  names  of  all  tlie 
who  signed  it.  The  number  of  senators  havioje 
much  increased  by  the  ambition  of  belonging  to  i 
Celestine  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1191, 
that  in  future  they  should  not  exceed  fifty-six.  Ut 
same  time  solemnly  confirmed  and  determined  th<*^ 
tives  of  the  senate  by  a  charter  which  19  fMind  in 
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/tgti.  Hal,  Dissert.^  45).    During  Celef(tine*s  pontificate 
tfwever   the  Romans  became  tirea,  it  is  not  very  clear 
hy,  of  their  senate,  and  they  elected  only  one  senator, 
bom  they  made  the  head  of  their  militia,  and  their  first  ju- 
ietal  magistrate ;   the  senatorial  palace  in  the  Capitol  was 
k  residence.     The  first  senator  thus  appointed  was  Bene- 
ettoC^issimo,  who,  aHer  two  years,  was  succeeded  by  Gio- 
inni  Capoocio.    The  Romans  obliged  the  towns  of  Sabina 
the  Campagna  to  receive  in  future  their  magistrates 
Rome.   Innocent  III.,  who  succeeded  Celestine  in  1 1 98, 
not  a  man  to  forego  an  opportunity  of  asserting  and  ex- 
smJiDg  his  authority.    He  contrived  by  his  intiueuce  to  have 
senator  elected  from  among  his  friends,  and  he  dictated 
form  of  the  oath  which  that  magistrate  was  to  take  to 
The  senator  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  pontilf 
n  |iuf(scssion  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  St.  Peter's  see ; 
lot  to  conspire  against  him,  but  to  reveal  to  him  all  con- 
es which  might  come  to  his  knowledge;  and  lastly, 
u  l-Hvf  ide  for  the  safety  of  the  cardinals  and  their  house- 
hold within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Rome.     (Vitali, 
Uoria  Diplomatica.)     At  the  same  time.  Innocent,  under 
he  pretence  that  the  empire  was  then  vacant,  and  the  sue- 
es9Hon  to  the  German  crown  dubious,  obliged  the  prefect 
i  the  city,  who  had  been  till  then  appointed  by  the  em- 
leror,  to  receive  a  fresh  investiture  from  himself,  and  pay 
flegiance  to  him ;    and  he  also  removed  the  judges  and 
ndestas  of  the  towns  of  the  Campagna,  who  had  been  ajv 
loiDted  by  the  senate  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  republic, 
uid  he  appointed  others  in  their  places.     The  authority  of 
senate  and  that  of  the  emperor  over  the  city  of  Rome 
thus  virtually  at  an  end.    [Innocent  III] 
-inder  the  pontificates  of  Innocent  and  his  successors 
rias  III.  and  Gregory  IX.,  Rome  remained  in  quiet 
ction  to  the  papal  authority.     After  the  death  of  Gre- 
rwT.  A.D.  1241,  Frederic  II.,  who  had  long  been  at  va- 
e  with  the  pope,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome ;  and 
oe  y         favoured  by  the  powerful  baronial  family  of  Co- 
,  who  were  of  the  Guibeline  party.     The  cardinals  ran 
■•«v  from  Rome ;  and  it  was  not  till  1243  that  they  assera- 
Ued  at  Anagni,  and  elected  pope  Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi, 
vho  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.      He  was  haughty 
md  determined  ;    he  showed  himself   bitterly  hostile   to 
Frederic;  and  the  papal  troops,  commanded  by   Cardinal 
Oetavian,  conquered  the  whole  Romagna  in  1 248.     Frede- 
riell.  died  in  December,  1250.     Innocent  was  long  absent 
la  France  and  other  places,  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome, 
about  1253,  he  found  his  capital  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
tarbuleot  barons,  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  the  pope, 
tad  the  dissensions  between  him  and   the  emperor,  had 
resumed  their  old  habits  of  plunder  and  civil  warfare.  They 
liid  fortified  themselves  in  the  massive  antient  monuments, 
and  had  also  raised  lofty  towers,  in  which  they  kept  a  num- 
ber of  armed  retainers,  and  from   thence  sallied  to  attack 
tbeir  weaker  neighbours.     The  citizens  of  Rome  elected  for 
tbetr  senator  Brancaleone  of  Bologna,  who  for  several  years 
luinted  down  the  refractory  nobles,  razed  their  towers,  and  at 
hst  restored  order.     He  died  in  1258,  and  his  relative  Cas- 
teliano  was  elected  senator  in  his  place.    [Brancaleone  d* 
Andalo.] 
Alexander  IV.,  who   succeeded  Innocent  IV.  in   1254, 
who   died  in  1261,   was  succeeded  by  Urban  IV.,  a 
ochroan,  who  determined  on  the  ruin  of  Manfred,  the 
icioo  of  the  house  of  Suabia.     Fur  this  purpose,  he 
ed  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  made 
ikewise  senator  of  Rome,  the  people  having  conceived 
wish  of  having  a  powerful  prince  for  their  chief  magis- 
.    Urban   however  died  in    1264;   but  his  successor 
nt  IV.,  another  Frenchman,  pursued  the  same  policy, 
^     rles  of  Anjou  embarked  at  Marseille,  and  arrived  at 
,  vvhere  he  collected  his  troops  for  the  invasion  of 
inos.     The  battle  of  Benevento  and  the  death  of  Man- 
towed.    In  1268,  young  Conradin  came  to  Italy  upon 
ric  errand  of  recovering  his  paternal  kingdom. 
vuivicd  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  applause  by 
Guibeline  paaiy,  which  was  strong  in  that  city  ;  but  he 
oon  after  deviated  at  Tagliacozzo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
Aded  at  Naples.      Gregory  X.,   Clement's  successor, 
d  Rome  with  King  Charles  of   Naples,  who  swore 
•u       nee  as  a  feudatory  of  the  holy  sec.     Nothing  particu- 
iUrred  at  Rome  during  that  and  several  following  pon- 
;  but  Cardinal  Orsini,  being  elected  in  1277  by  the 
»!  Nicholas  III.,  applied  to  Rudolph  of  Habsburg, 
>f  Germany,  to  define  by  a  charter  the  Statea  of  the 
P  C,  No.  1 IA7. 
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Church,  and  separate  them  for  ever  from  those  dependent  on 
the  Empire.  He  sent  him  at  the  same  time  copies  of  the 
former  charters  of  donatio*!,  real  or  supposed,  of  his  impe- 
rial predecessors.  Rudolph,  engrossed  with  German  affairs* 
and  little  acquainted  with  those  of  Italy,  wishing  also  to 
oblige  the  pope,  from  whom  he  expected  the  Imperial  crown, 
defined  by  letters  patent,  dated  May,  1278,  the  States  of  the  . 
Church  as  extenaing  from  Radicofoni  to  Ceprano  on  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Adriatic,  including  the  former  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  March 
of  Ancona,  and  the  Romagna.  He  released  the  people  of 
all  those  places  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the' Empire, 
giving  up  all  rights  over  them  which  might  still  be  settled  in 
the  Imperial  crown,  and  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
the  same  to  belong  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This  important 
document,  which  is  found  in  Raynaldus  (Afwales),  was  con- 
firmed by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire.  Thus 
ended  the  former  Imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  its 
territory. 

Period  VL : — Rome  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ihpef, — 
Nicholas,  having  thus  freed  himself  from  all  dependence  on 
the  emperor,  determined  to  shake  off  also  the  importunate 
interference  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Charles  of  Naples,  who, 
in  his  quality  of  senator  of  Rome,  exercised  a  sort  of  abso- 
lute sway  over  that  city  and  territory.  With  much  diffi- 
culty he  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  renounce  his  office,  and 
by  a  constitution  he  then  forbade  the  election  as  senator 
of  Rome  of  any  emperor,  king,  prince,  duke,  marquis,  or 
other  powerful  personage.  In  apparent  contradiction  to 
this  constitution,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  per- 
petual senator  of  Rome,  and  he  named  as  his  vicar  his 
nephew  Orso.  Nicholas  embellished  Rome  with  several 
new  buildings;  he  began  the  Vatican  Palace;  but  he  also 
enriched  his  nephews,  and  the  system  of  nepotism  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  him,  as  well  as  the  rivalry  between 
the  Orsini  and  Colonna  parties.  He  died  near  Viterbo, 
in  1281. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  a  party  rose  against  his  nephew 
Orso,  and  it  was  agreed  that  two  senators  should  be  elected, 
one  of  the  Orsini  family  and  the  other  of  the  Annibaldeschi. 
After  an  interregnum  of  six  months,  a   French  cardinal 
was  elected  through  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Naples,  and 
was  styled    Martin  IV.,   who  declared   himself  perpetual 
senator,  and  appointed  King  Charles  as  his  substitute.    No- 
thing very  particular  seems  to  have  occuiTed  at  Rome  till 
1293,   when,  daring  the  interregnum  after  the  death   of 
Nicholas  IV.,  great  disorders  broke  out,  accompanied  by 
robberies,  murders,  and  fires.      Rome  was  without  a  sena- 
tor for  six  months,  and  at  last  two  were  appointed,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  rival  parties.    The  cardinals  elected  Celestine 
v.,  who  however  soon  after  resigned  on  the  score  of  incapacity, 
and  Cardinal  Gaetani  was  elected,  by  the  name  of  Boniface 
VIII.,  A.D.  1295.     His  was  a  most  stormy  pontificate.     He 
quarrelled  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  with  Frederic  of 
of  Sicily,  and  with  the  Colonna.    Two  cardinals  of  the  great 
baronial  family  of  Colonna  had  opposed  his  election,  and 
they  refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into  their  patrimonial 
towns  and  castles  which  they  had  in  the  Campagna.    They 
were   also  accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 
Boniface  excommunicated  the  cardinals  Colonna  and  all 
their  adherents.    The  Orsini  family,  rivals  of  the  Colonna, 
supported  the  pope.    The  Colonna  fortified  themselves  in 
their  ca*»tles,  protested  against  the  election  of  Boniface  as 
illegal,  and  appealed  to  a  future  general  council  of  the 
church.     Upon  this  Boniface  ordered  their  palace  at  Rome 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  sent  troops  to  attack  their  towns  and 
castles  in  the  country.     In  1298  he   took   Palestrina  by 
treachei7,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.    [Palestrina.]    He 
took  likewise  Zaearolo  and  La  Colonna.  fiefs  of  the  same 
family.      The  cardinals  Colonna  escaped  to  France.    Their 
uncle,  Sciarra  Colonna,  went  to  sea,  was  seized  by  pirates, 
and,  after  a  course  of  romantic  adventures,  found  his  way 
back  to  Italy,  where  he  had  his  revenge,  and  caused  the 
death  of  the  pope,  in  1303.      [Boniface  VIII.]    In  1300 
Boniface  celebrated   the  first  Jubilee  at  Rome,  and  thus 
a  new  source  of  attraction  and  wealth  was  opened  to  that 
city.     [Pilgrimage.] 

Benedict  XI.  succeeded  Boniface.  By  the  assistance  of 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,  he  restored  peace  to  Rome  and  its 
territory;  he  absolved  the  Colonna  and  their  adherents 
from  the  canonical  censures,  except  those  who  bad  lifted  up 
their  hands  against  the  late  pontiff.    In  the  following  yeftr» 
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1304,  bowovor,  finding  that  the  fuctions  were  still  active  in 
Rome,  on'l  n:aiiy  enmcs  wen*  commilte<l  willi  impunity,  ho 
ropuircd  lu  Poriij^ia.  wlu^rc  ho  died,  and,  as  it  was  rejvorted. 
by  poison.  The  intc*rrc*rnum  lasted  eleven  months,  the 
oarflinuls  being  divided  between  (hose  who  wished  lur  an 
Italian  po»o,  und  those  who,  bein^  in  favour  of  Philip  of 
France  and  Chailcs  of  Naples,  wished  for  a  French  pope. 

The  people  of  Peruj^ia,  tired  of  delay,  kept  the  cardinals 
in  arroHt  in  the  Conclave  Hall,  and  threatened  to  starve 
them  if  they  did  not  come  to  a  decision.  The  French  party 
prevailed,  and  ncrtrand,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  was 
elected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  promi.'^*d  to  Philip  lo  Bel  to 
restore  the  Colonna  cardinals  to  their  di*;i)itics  and  posscs- 
Bions,  to  allow  ihe  kin;^  lo  dispose  of  ihe  tiihcs  for  five 
years,  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  accordin*^  to 
his  pleasuns  and,  lastly,  lo  lemjve  iho  papal  residence  to 
France.  Bertrai\d,  who  assunicd  the  nam;*  of  Clement  V., 
did  not  go  to  Rome :  hi^  v.a.',  consonatod  at  Lyon,  and, 
having  summoned  the  cuidinaK  to  France,  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Avignon,  a.d.  1305.  For  seventy  year^^  after  this 
the  popes  resided  at  Avignon;  and  this  permd  was  kt}led 
by  some  Italian  writers  the  Babylonian  raptiviiv. 

JWiod  VIL  :^rhe  PitpU  See  at  Avignon,  i'30j-137G.— 
During  this  period  Rome  and  its  territory  were  aflministercd, 
in  quiet  times,  by  the  popes"  legates:  il.e  great  families  Co- 
lonna, Orsmi,  and  others  held  tlie  chief  authority  in  their 
hands,  and  the  city  was  often  a  prey  to  fad  ions  and  civil  war. 
Two  senators  were  elected  annually  by  the  jMipc  from  among 
the  great  families,  but  in  turbulent  times  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people,  in  1311,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Germany,  commissioned  Stefano  Colonna  to  uphold  the 
Imperial  or  Guibcline  party  at  Rome,  preparatory  to  his 
(;oing  there  to  be  crowned  emperor.  The  opposite  party,  or 
Cuelphs,  led  by  the  Orsini,  and  supported  by  Robert,  king 
uf  Naples,  had  taken  possession  of  S.  Anpelo,  Borgo,  the 
Vatican,  and  all  Transtevere,  and  also  of  the  Capitol,  and 
of  the  tower  of  the  market,  which  was  then  at  the  fo)t 
of  the  Capitol.  [Orsini.]  The  Colonna  party  fortified  the 
Pantheon,  the  Colos>eum,  the  Aventine,  and  the  tower  of 
Milizia,  which  was  afterwards  enclosed  wilhiii  the  nu)nas- 
tcrv  of  Santa  Catarina  da  Siena. 

The  streets  were  barricaded,  and  the  whole  town  was  in 
arms.  At  last  Henry  came,  wilJi  a  c<)n.sidcrable  force  of 
men  and  horse,  and  partial  combats  took  ]ilace  between 
his  troops  and  tho!>e  of  king  Robert,  but  Henry,  being 
unable  to  take  the  Vatican,  was  crouned  emperor  in  the 
Lat'jran,  by  the  papal  legate,  soon  after  which  he  lelt 
Home. 

When  Louis  of  Bavaria  came  to  be  crowned  at  Rome, 
accompanie<i  by  Castruccio  Castracani,  in  January,  1328, 
the  ceremony  pas.sed  oflf  more  quietly.  Louis,  supported 
by  Sciarra  Colonna,  took  posse^>«ion  of  the  Vatican.  From 
the  Capitol  he  harangued  the  people,  who  elected  him  sena- 
tor and  captain  of  the  cily  for  one  year.  Louis  was  crowned 
ia  the  Vatic^in  by  two  bishops,  who  however  had  no  papal 
commission  for  the  pur|^o.">e,  and  one  of  whom  was  even 
under  an  interdict.  The  emperor  appointed  Castruccio 
senator  and  imperial  vicar,  and  afterwards  convoked  a 
*  parlamento,*  or  assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  square 
before  St.  Peter's,  in  which  he  summoned  .John  XX IL,  who 
was  at  Avignon,  by  the  name  of  Joan  de  Cahors,  or  any  one 
to  answer  for  him  ;  but  no  one  appearing,  a  syndic  of  tke 
clergy  demande<l  that  the  accused  shouhi  be  tried  en  con- 
tumare^  as  guilty  of  heresy  and  high  treason,  and  the  em- 
jwror  nrunounced  him  guilty,  and  a  new  pv)pe  or  anlipoiK)  was 
fleeted  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  [John  XXH.]  It  was 
also  decreed  by  the  emperor,wiih  the  hearty  approbation  of  the 
people,  that  every  future  pope  should  reside  at  Rome;  and 
if  absent  for  more  than  three  m<mth9,  should  be  ctinsidert'd 
as  deposed.  Louis  however  left  Rome,  Ca-^t^uccio  die«i, 
Nicholas  renounced  his  claim  to  the  papacy, and  pope  John 
recovered  the  a.^ccndancy  at  Rome,  although  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Avignon.  It  was  swn  af.er  this  that  the  e!e»!- 
tors  of  Germany  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  in  future 
the  king  of  Germany  elect  should  be  con^iidered  empen»r 
and  king  of  the  Romans,  without  the  sanction  or  con.si.>c:a- 
tion  of  the  ]>opc. 

When  Peter  of  Limo;jres  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of 
Clement  VI.,  in  134-2,  the  Romans  ^ellt  him  ambas>adtir.s, 
one  of  whom  was  Cola  di  Rienzo,  or  Niolas,  the  son  of  Ix)- 
ieiixo,a  tevern- keeper.  l»  lic{^  the  restoration  of  the  papal  >ee 
to  Rome.  Petiana.  uho  v..;s  ai  ihut  i.jio  residing  ut  Rome, 
where  he  had  rec<'iv«Ml  ti.e  \.  .'I'.-d  rp.wn  in   the  C  pitol 


from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  aenaton,  also  UDsno 
exerted  himself  to  induce  the  pope  to  return  to  that 

[Petrarca.] 

In  1347  began  the  insurrection  cf  Cola  di  Rienzfi 
in  the  protracted  absence  of  tlte  popes,  was  left  i 
its  factions,  each  of  whom  chose  one  of  tlie  twoi 
and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  little  harmony  t 
between  those  two  head  magistrates.  CoU  wat  i 
warm  imagination,  imbued  with  ^*ague  and  confunei 
of  the  former  glory  of  Rome,  and  endowe«l  uith 
eloquence.  He  began  to  declaim  in  public  ogainal 
orders  of  the  nobles  and  the  tyranny  of  factions.  Tl 
named  him  by  acclamation  their  tribune.  He  ire 
Capitol,  drove  away  the  senators,  and  assumed  tb 
*  Nicholas,  severe  and  clement,  liberator  of  Rome 
for  the  weal  of  Italy,  fnend  of  the  world,  tribune 
He  appointed  various  magistrates,  mostly  dcM^rvi 
and  put  to  death  several  factious  leaders  who  were  c 
of  heinous  crimes,  and  obliged  the  rcat  to  swear  a 
to  him,  under  pain  of  banishment.  He  also  sent  i 
dors  to  various  towns  and  princes,  for  the  purpc^of 
a  union  of  all  Italy.  Perugia,  Arezio,  and  otb 
submitted  to  him ;  and  he  threatened  with  war 
which  refused  allegiance.  He  summoned  Clei 
with  the  cardinals  to  return  toRfme;  and  ho  tu 
moned  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Chatles,  king  of  B«)hemia, 
electors  of  Germany,  to  state  their  reasons  for  pr 
to  elect  the  emperor.  To  the  papal  \i(^r  at  Rome 
monstrated  with  Cola  upon  his  presumption,  be  a 
th.it  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tba' 
lowed  its  dictates.  He  arrested  the  heads  of  the 
Savelli,  Orsini,  Colonna,  and  others,  and  throatcn< 
with  death;  but  he  only  banished  them.  The  «: 
lucted  and  armed  their  feudal  dependants,  and 
against  Rome;  but  the  people,  led  by  Cola,  i>su< 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  defeated  them,  and  killed  sever; 
Colonna,  In  the  following  year  however,  ('ola  Ua^ 
with  a  check  at  the  siei^e  of  the  castle  of  Marin 
belonged  to  the  Colonna,  his  enemies,  htirrcd  by  t 
legato,  excited  a  revolt  against  him.  CoU'k  soldi 
overcome,  and  he  withdrew  into  the  castle  S.  Aug* 
whUdi  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  monk,  into  the. 
The  Colonna  re-enlere<l  Rome;  and  Stefduucrio.  < 
Hello  Colonna,  restored  the  cily  to  »he  papal  al 
annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  tribune.  a!i(:  appointed  t 
toi-s,  one  of  the  Orsini  and  one  of  t'.;e  Cjlonna. 
Rienzo,  being  taken,  was  eondnod  in  a  prison  at  j 
In  1348  Queen  Joan  I.  of  Najles  ^old  Avignon  and 
tor\-  to  the  papal  s-ce  for  30,0(Mi  jrolden  !l.)nn««. 

In  I3j3  a  tumult  broke  out  at  R"me.  in  cun^cqui 
scarcity  ;  and  one  of  the  two  senators,  Bertoldo  de^l 
was  killed  by  the  mob.  Stefanello  Colonna  oaca 
the  >ame  \ear  Popi  Innocent  VI.  pent  Cardmal  G 
noz,  I'.i^  legate,  to  Italy,  to  restore  the  papal  a-.u^.ior 
took  with  him  Cola  di  Rienzo,  to  assist  him  in 
Rome,  Ctila  repaired  to  Rj»nie  in  l-J.^I,  beii*;;  a 
senator  by  the  pt>pe.  OAii  took  pcs-Ji'^^ion  ««f  Ro 
pui  to  death  Fia  Moriale,  a  famous  c-^nd-.tiit  re, 
been  guilty  ot'  much  violence  r.nd  ext«»r;Mn.  The 
h..\ve\er  were  slill  his  inve^'iate  ene!:i:cs,  and  Cj 
rn>hness  ruined  hini>elf.  He  laid  a  fierh  duty  up 
lie  caustMl  PandoUuccio  di  Guldo,  a  min  luucli  be 
the  people,  to  be  beheaded  on  hli:;hl  i^roun  U  :  h< 
suspicious  and  cruel;  and  the  people,  disgust*.**!  t 
rose  in  Scpicmbcr,  1334,  burnt  his  hoi:se.  aitackcl 
the  Capi'ol,  :tnd  having  caught  him  as  he  wa»  v*c 
di»guiso,  stabbed  him  to  death.  The  acts  of  Cola  d 
conNiitutc  a  very  interesting  episode  in  the  history  u 
Rome.  His  life,  written  in  the  Romane^co,  i-r  diak 
lower  cla««5isof  R^me,  io  inserted  in  Murat>ri*s  g 
lection. 

Tlie  papal  authority  was  i;.,v.-  rc-c*Htabii»lKNl  ii 
an«l  in  I3js  i».  was  du\<led  that  there  »houhl  be 
se:ia:o.'  yearly  aj  j)oinied  by  tl./  p.ipe,  and  ihu  hu  i 
a  striincer,  a:id  unconiiecicd  \uTli  any  uf  the  |a:rici 
lies  of  Ilome.  Hut  for  im.miv  years  after,  Rome  bi 
quently  disturbed  by  iiisurreel:  »n5.  thopi^pe  had  $• 
oppoitunity  of  appointing  the  senator,  and  liie  peo 
the  appointment  m  their  own  hands.  In  1357  I] 
came  to  Rome,  where  Albornoz  had  prcparpd  e%< 
for  his  reception.  [.Alworndi.]  The  pope  fjund  1 
a  sad  state,  full  of  rums,  half  deserted,  and  exhibi 
the  ira»-es  of  lialf  a  ci-ntury  nf  anardiy.     In    1371 
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Rome  to  return  to  France,  ibduccd,  as  Petrarch  says 
uis  epistle*,  by  the  advice  of  (he  French  cardinals,  who 
Dr.rctted  the  easy  and  loo^o  life  which  they  used  to  live  at 
^<      ion.     His  successor,  Gregory  XI..  in  1376,  came  to 
waw,  and  finally  fixed  the  papal  residence  there  again, 
ruftte  it  has  continued  ever  since  with  some  trifling  inter- 
ionc     But  Gregory  found  the  Romans  rather  restive. 
twelve  caporioni,  or  heads  of  districts,  would  not  give 
kheir  coinmaad,  and  retained  the  salaried  armed  com- 
I  called  'bandercsi.'    At  the  same  time  the  pope's 
tf  in  Romagna  gave  up  Cesena  to  his  merccnai*y  bands 
^lage,  when  4000  people  were  murdered,  and  the  young 
A  violated.      In  the  mean  lime  Gregory  was  busy  re- 
II       lie  churches  of  Rome,  which  had  become,  according 
.expression  of  some  historians,  the  haunts  of  owls  and 
I     .    He  died  in  1378. 
T^niod  VIIL : — Rome  afler  the  Restoralion  of  the  Papal 
d — ^Alter  the  death  of  Gregory  XL,  in  Marcli,  1378,  the 
Bneh  ctrdinals,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  part  of 
eoneUTe.  wished  to  elect  a  French  pope,  who  should 
LSfbr  the  papal  see  back  to  Avignon  ;  but  the  people  of 
le  assemble<l  tumuUuously  in  the  streets,  and  called  for 
u       Limn,  or  rather  a  Roman  pope;  and  the  magistrates  of 
Y  io  alarm  sent  a  message  to  the  conclave  to  the  same 
At  last  Cardinal  Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari,  a 
■inilitao,  was  chosen.   The  people,  being  still  dissatisfied, 
e  into   the   conclave  hall,  and  most  of  the  cardinals 
avaj.    The  magistrates  however  restored  peace,  and 
ano  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Urban  VJ. 
•■'reach  cardinals  however,  supported  by  Queen  Joan 
i^eSk  vbo  disliked  and  feared  Prignano  for  his  harsh 
&10QS  temper,  assembled  at  Fondi,  protested  against  the 
m  of  Prignano  as  having  been  compulsory,  and  chose 
KiU  cardinal  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clo- 
ut VIL    Thus  began  a  schism  which  lasted  nearly  half 
ury,  and  which  has  been  called  the  great  Western 
France,  the  duke  of  Save  v.  and  Queen  Joanna  of 
s«  acknowledged  Clement;    Germany,  England,  and 
\  Italian  states  acknowledged  Urban.     The  history  of 
i^OQtest  forms  port  of  the  history  of  the  church.    Its 
vA  Upon  Rome  were  most  lamentable ;    for  although 
jaa  and  his  successors  were  acknowledged  there,  and 
been  since  considered  by  the  church  as  legitimate 
j^  yet  Clement  and  hi:i  succet^sors,  who  resided  chietiy 
rrauce,  had  a  strong  pariy  among  the  Roman  nobles, 
*wt  this  gave  rise  to  civil  commotions  in  the  city,  from 
t      ^b    the    pope    was    repeatedly    driven    away.       Tiie 
ulent  career  of  Urban    is   noticed   under  Urban  VI. 
»»  successor,  Boniface  IX.,  1389-1404,   had  also  a  most 
pontificate.    He  was  driven  three  or  four  times  from 
A  by  the  Colonna  and  other  factions,  and  as  often  re- 

:>vd  it  by  force.     His  return  was  generally  attended  by 
sbed  and  executions.     Innocent  VIL,  who  succeeded 
was  a  man  of  a  milder-temper;  but  the  Colonna, 
nu,  a.ad  other  factious  barons,  encouraged  by  Ladislaus 
pics,  who  availed  himself  of  these  dissensions  to  ex- 
power  over  Rome  and  its  territory,  besieged  the 
Ml  the  Vatican,     One  of  Innocent's  relatives   hav- 
vommitted  an  act  of  treachery  by  seizing  the  deputies 
people  who  had  come  to  a  conference  with  the  pope, 
bem  on  the  spot,  and  throwing  their  bodies  into  the 
i,..  .iie  people  became  furious,  hunted  down  and  killed 
ents  of  the  pope,  among  others  many  lawyers,  and 
wvu  their  houses.     Innocent  escaped  to  Viterbo,  and 
|ieople  plundered  the    pontifical    palace.      Ladislaus 
his  troops  to  take  possession  of  Rome,  but  the  people 
)  gates  against  them.    After  a  time  the  pope  re- 
io  Rome,  the  people  submitted,  and  Ladislaus  also 
ius  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Paolo  Orsino,  iud. 

looent     was     succeeded     by    Gregory    XIL,    who 

d  to  have  a  conference  with  his  rival,  Benedict  XIIL, 

I        then  in  France,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 

a.     [Bs.NKDiCT,    Antipope]       A    tumult    however 

oat  at  Rome  to  prevent  his  departure.    The  Colonna 

d  the  city  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  were  de- 

%M.  by  Paolo Orsino at  the  head  of  the  papal  militia;  and 

of  their  party,  being  taken,  were  beheaded.     The 

.ueo  left  Rome,  and  repaired  to  Lucca,  for  the  purpose 

xiaference,  which  however  did  not  take  place.    In 

antime  Ladislaus,  with  the  connivance  of  Paolo  Or- 

•wok  posssesion  of  Rome,  drove  away  the  papal  vicar, 

ftlabiisbed  now  magistrates.     He  likewise  invaded 


Rieii,  Terni,  Todi,  Perugia,  and  other  papal  territories.  In 
1409  a  council  assembUnl  at  Pisa,  deposed  both  Gref^ory 
and  Benedict,  and  elected  a  new  pope  by  the  name  of  Alex- . 
under  V.  But  neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  council,  and  Gregory  escaped  to  Naples, 
where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection x)f  Ladislaus, 
to  whom,  according  to  Sozomenus,  he  sold  Rome  and  the 
other  states  of  the  church  for  a  sum  of  gold.  Louis  of  Anjou, 
who  had  claims  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  being  supported 
by  the  new  pope  Alexander  V.,  whose  legate.  Cardinal  Cossa, 
accompanied  him,  marched  upon  Rome,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Vatican  and  Castle  of  S.  Angelo;  but  ho  could 
not  cuter  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  the  troops  of  La- 
dislaus and  the  Colonna  party.  Louis  and  the  legate  retired, 
leaving  Paolo  Orsino  with  a  body  of  troops  under  the  walls. 
After  a  time  Orsino,  assisted  by  people  within,  entered  Rome 
by  night,  and  drove  away  the  soldiers  of  Ladislaus,  who  only 
retained  possession  of  two  gates.  Porta  Maggiore  and  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo. 

Rome  was  now,  nominally  at  least,  subject  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander v.,  to  whom  the  keys  of  the  city  were  sent  with  a  depu- 
tation from  the  people,  urging  him  to  come  and  fix  his  resi- 
dence there.  Alexander  however  died  at  Bologna  in  May  of 
the  following  year,  1410,  and  the  legate  Cossa  was  elected  in 
his  place  by  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  The  new  pope  visited 
Rome  in  the  followinij  year,  together  with  Louis  of  Anjou, 
who  afterwards  moved  on  towards  Naples  with  a  large  force, 
under  the  command  of  Paolo  Orsino,  Sforza  Attendolo, 
Braccio  da  Montone,  and  other  celebrated  condottieri,  and 
defeated  Ladislaus  near  Roccasecca;  but  Louis,  through 
want  of  money  and  provisions,  was  unable  to  follow  up  his 
success,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Provence. 

In  the  following  year,  1412,  the  great  condottiere  Sforza 
Attendolo,  whom  the  pope  had  made  Count  of  Cotignola, 
having  had  some  differences  with  Paolo  Orsino,  abandoned 
the  pope  and  the  Anjou  party,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  Ladislaus.  The  pope  now  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
peace  with  Ladislaus,  to  whom  it  was  said  that  he  paid  down 
1 00,000  florins.  But  in  1 4 1 3  Ladislaus  broke  the  peace,  and 
sent  an  army  under  Sforza  to  invade  the  March  of  Ancona. 
while  another  body  under  the  condottiere  Tartaglia,  entered 
Rome  by  a  breach  in  the  wall :  the  pope  ran  awuv  to 
Viterbo,  pursued  by  the  Neapolitans,  who  killed  and  plun- 
dered several  of  his  retinue.  The  pope  had  displeased  the 
people  of  Rome,  by  levying  heavy  taxes,  especially  upon  wine. 
Ladislaus  came  to  Rome,  took  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  occu- 
pied the  whole  Roman  state,  and  afterwards  advanced  to- 
wards Tuscany,  threatening  Florence,  and  indeed  all  the 
rest  of  Italy,  when  he  was  attacked  in  his  camp  near  Narni 
by  a  contagious  disease,  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at 
Naples,  A.D.  1414.  Upon  his  death  the  papal  authoritiest 
supported  by  the  nobles  and  people,  recovered  possession 
of  Rome,   [John  XXI I L] 

The  iieneral  council,  having  assembled  at  Constance,  de- 
posed John  XXII I.,  as  well  as  his  two  competitors  Bene- 
dict and  Gregory,  and  named  Cardinal  Colonna,  by  the 
name  of  Martin  V.,  a.d.  1417. 

Rome  was  in  the  power  of  John's  legate,  when  Braccio 
da  Montone,  a  celebrated  condottiere,  attacked  it,  and  being 
introduced  by  some  partisans,  assumed  the  title  of  defender 
of  the  city,  saying  that  he  would  keep  it  for  the  future 
pope  who  should  be  elected.  He  appointed  a  new  senator, 
and  besieged  the  castle,  in  which  the  legate  had  shut  him- 
self up.  The  legate  applied  for  assistance  to  Joan  II.,  who 
had  succeeded  Ladislaus  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Joan 
sent  Sforza,  who  entered  Rome,  defeated  the  trooi)s  of 
Braccio  (who  retired  to  Perugia),  changed  the  authorities^ 
arrested  Cardinal  Stefanacci,  who  had  taken  the  part  ot 
Braccio,  and  confined  him  in  S.  Angelo,  where  be  was 
probably  put  to  death,  being  heard  of  no  more.  In  the  next 
year,  1417,  Sforza  returned  to  Naples,  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Rome  for  Queen  Joan.  In  14 IS,  the  new  pope  Martin  V. 
came  to  Rome,  Queen  Joan  having  made  an  alliance  with 
him.  During  his  pontificate,  he  strove,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  Rome,  and  in  recover- 
ing most  of  the  territories  of  the  church.  Martin  died  in 
1431,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IV.,  who  did  not 
imitate  the  wise  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  Eugenius  had 
been  supported  in  his  election  by  the  Orsini  party,  and  h© 
began  his  pontificate  by  persecuting  the  rival  family  of 
Colonna.  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  nephews  of  the  late 
pope,  and  he  put  to  death  more  than  200  of  Martin's  agents 
and  adherents.    Cardinal  Colonna  left  Rciro,  and  his  rela- 
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tives,  having  collected  their  feudal  retainers,  assailed  the 
city ;  hut  ihey  cuuld  not  enter  it,  and  all  their  houses  and 
those  of  their  friends  in  the  town  were  plundered  hy  the  moh. 
In  1433,  Fortebraccio,  a  captain  of  the  pope,  revolicd,  seized 
Tivoli,  and  threatened  Rome ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Francesco  Sforza,  the  son  of  Attendolo,  pretending  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  council  of  Basic,  which  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  the  pope,  occupied  the  whole  of  Umbria,  as  far  us 
Otricoli.  Upon  this  Eugenius  sent  his  secretary  Biondo,  the 
historian,  to  treat  with  Sforza,  and  agreed  to  make  him 
vicar  for  life  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  gunfalonicrc  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

Another  condotlicre  however,  Piccinino  of  Perugia,  urged 
secretly  by  Fdippo  Maria  Visconti,  who  aimed  at  enlarging 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  pope,  joined  Forte- 
braccio  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  people,  exeited  by  the  Colonna.  and  weary  of 
the  oppression  of  tlie  papal  otlioers,  ran  to  arms,  arrested 
Cardinal  Condulmero,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  invested  the 
pontifical  palace,  from  which  Eugenius  had  just  time  to 
escape,  disguised  as  a  monk,  to  Ostia.  where  he  embarked 
for  Tuscany.  Fortebraccio  and  his  bands  entered  Rome, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  plunder  and  bloodshed,  and  all 
sorts  of  violence.  The  Romans,  being  weary  of  this  dis- 
order, sent  two  bishops  to  the  pope,  to  beg  his  return ;  but 
the  pope  remained  absent,  delegating  his  authority  to  the 
Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  a  bold  unscrupulous  man,  who  by 
means  of  the  sword  and  the  halter,  restored  peace  to  Rome 
and  its  territory,  ad.  1437.  lie  reconquere<l  Foligno  and 
other  towns  for  the  pope,  but  at  last  he  became  suspected 
of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
with  Piccinino,  and  the  ))0|>e  ordered  his  arrest.  Vitel- 
leschi was  mortally  wounded  in  defending  himself,  and 
being  taken  into  the  Castle  S.  Anirelo,  died  there,  a.d.  N4U. 
In  144.3,  Eugenius  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  opened  a 
council  m  the  Luteran.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  king 
Alfonso  of  Naples  against  Sforza  and  the  Florentines,  and 
thus  contributed  to  keep  all  Italy  in  a  state  of  confusion  for 
several  years  longer.  Eugenius  died  in  1447.  His  long 
contention  with  the  council  of  Basle,  and  with  the  antipope 
Felix,  and  his  other  transactions  as  head  of  the  church,  are 
noticed  under  Eugenius  IV.  He  was  the  last  pope  that 
has  been  expelled  from  Rome  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
p4H>ple.  He  restored  many  churches  and  other  buildings  in 
that  city. 

His  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  long  series  of  popes.  He  restored  peace  to  Rome  and 
to  all  Italy,  ended  the  schism  with  the  antipope  Felix. 
embellislKHl  Rome  with  useful  buildings,  restorc<i  the 
walls  and  the  Basilicic,  and  began  the  Vatican  library  : 
ho  may  be  considered  as  having  begun  a  new  tora  for 
Rome,  in  which  the  city  recovered  from  the  distractions 
and  ralaraiiiis  of  past  ages,  and  became  again  a  scat 
of  learning,  of  the  arts,  and  of  polished  society.  {Nicholas 
v.]  In  1452.  Frederic  III.  of  Germany  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  wai  crowned  bv  the  pope,  with  great  pump,  first 
as  king  of  lArobardy  and  afterwards  as  emperor.  He  was 
the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  the  people 
were  greatly  rejoiced  and  almost  astonished  to  see  the  coro- 
nation of  a  Gennan  emperor  pass  off  without  tumult  and 
blotMlshed. 

The  last  years  of  Nicholas's  pontificate  were  disturbed  by 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
1453,  and  also  by  the  conspiracy  of  Stefano  Porcari.  a  Ro- 
man noble  and  demagogue,  which  some  writers  have 
chosen  to  look  upon  as  a  patriotic  effort  to  restore  liberty 
to  Rome,  while  others  have  considered  it  as  the  last  struggle 
of  the  expiring  factions  led  by  ambitious  nobles,  who,  flat- 
tering the  populace  by  emptv  words  of  liberty  and  a  re- 
public, had  so  often  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. Porcari  had  once  made  an  attempt  at  insurrection  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,and  the  pope  had  treated  him  leniently, 
merely  exiling  him  to  Bologna.  Here  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  other  exiles  and  malcontents,  and  appointed 
a  meeting  at  his  house  at  Rjme,  in  January,  1453.  Escaping 
from  Bologna,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  attendcrl  by  several  hun- 
dred men,  with  whom  he  was  to  attack  the  Capitol,  seize  the 
pope,  reestablish  the  senate,  and  renew  in  short  the  scenes 
of  Crescenzio,  Analdo  da  Brescia,  and  of  Cola  di  Ricnzo. 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  lecate  of  Bologna,  however,  having  dis- 
covered the  flight  of  Porcari,  had  sent  information  to  the 
pope.  The  conspirators  were  seized  in  the  midst  of  their 
liucturnal  meeting,  with  theur  arms  and  other  evidence  of 


their  guilt,  and  Porcari  and  nine  of  1  e 

on  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of  b.  t 

Nicholas  V.  died  in  March,  14^5.     uc  •       tl 
power  firmly  established  at  Rome.    He  entn       d 
ministration  chiefly  to  churchmen,  and  this  syMi 
archical  government  has  continued  to  tho  preseUbu 
senator  reinainc<I  a  lay  magistrate,  appointed  lij  t] 
The  senator  must  not  be  a  native  of  Rome.     I 
diction    has    gradually  dwindled  to  almost  no 
the  governor  of  the  city,  wlio  ih  a  prolate,  has  \u 
police    under   his     conCrol,    and   the  senator    is 
president  of  a  court  of  premidre  instance  for  civil 
which  is  composed  of  himself  and  three  consem 
lay  judges,  generally  noblemen,  who  are  appoinfei 
pope,  and  renewed  every  six  montlis,  and  of  the  p 
caporiotii,  or  head  of  the  head-boroughs  of  the  1 
districts  of  Rome.    This  court,  called  Trijunale  d 
pidoglio,  takes  also  cognizance  of  petty  offenrea  a 
demeanours.    The  senator  has  also  the  superinten 
the  markets,  of  the  annual  hone- races,  and  a 
great  processions  and  other  public  ceremonies. 

Tlie  successors  of  Nicholas  V.,  during  tlie  rent 
the  fifteenth  century,  consolidated  the  pa|«l  power  ii 
and  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  at  the  bcgini 
following  century,  extended  it  to  the  rest  of  the  «mi 
of  the  See  of  Rome.    [Papal  Statk.] 

Nicholas  V.  was  succeeded  hy  Calixtus  III^  wl 
tificate  does  not  exhibit  any  important  feature. 
tory  of  the  city  of  Rome  henceforth  becomee  k 
with  that  of  the  poi)es,  and  may  be  traced,  in  order 
under  the  heads  of  Pius  II. ;  Paul  II. ;  SiXTtJS  I 
NOCENT  VIII. ;  Alkxandkr  VI. ;  and  his  nephew 
(Cksark)  ;  Julius  II. ;  Lko  X.;  and  Clement  VI 

Under  Clement  VII.,  Rome  was  stormed,  in  Ma 
by  an  army  of  mercenary  and  disorderly  Germaoa, 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  was  in  the  senriee  of 
v.,  but  who  led  his  freebooting  bands  against  R 
out  any  commission  from  the  emperor,  and  with  i 
object  than  to  pay  his  troops  their  arrears  by  frivii 
the  plunder  of  Rome.  [Bourbon,  Charlsi  db.]  1 
the  last  storming  and  pdlage  of  Rome,  but  it  was 
of  the  most  cruel.     From  1527  till  1798  Rome  was 
tered  by  any  hostile  army,  nor  exposed  to  any  poll 
lution.    Of  the  popes  who  sat  in  the  papal  cbMi 
this  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  must  rea 
are :  Paul  III.,  Paul  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Gregory  X111-, 
V..CLK1IKNTV1II.,  PaulV.,  Urban  VIII,  Imnoc 
Alexander  VII.,  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X^  T!>i 
XI..  Innocent  XII.,  Clement  XL,  Benedict  XI 
.NEDiCT  XIV.,  Clement  XIII.,  Clement  XI  V^ 
VI.  Under  Pius  VI.  Rome  was  occupied  without  au 
ance  by  the  armies  of  the  French  executive  Director} 
though  not  actually  pillaged  by  the  soldiery,  it  was 
fully  plundered    in    a    more  systematic  manner 
generals,  c((mmissaries,  and  other  agents  of  the  . 
In  179'J    it  was  occupied  by    the  Neapolitans,  m 
made  it  pay  dear  for  what  they  called  its  delivetw 
the  French. 

In  1800  the  new  pope.  Pius  VII.,  recovered  p« 
of  Rome,    and  the  memorable  events  of   his  U 
troubled  pontificate  are   noticed  under  Piira  VIL 
the  restoration  of  1814  there  has  been  no  material 
in  the  political  condition  of  Rome.    The  popes  « 
done  most  for  improvine  and  embellishing  Romi 
Nicholas  V. ;  Paul  II.,  wlio  built  the  Palace  of  Vei 
part  of  the  Corso;  Julius  II.;   Leo  X.,  who  be**n 
ter*s  church ;  Gregory  XIII.,  who  founded  the 
let^e ;  Sixtus  V.,  who  raised  most  of  the  obelbks  i 
(Bi)rghcse),  who  built  tlie  splendid  church  of  Saot 
Maggiorc,  the  palace  Borghesc,  and  other  structun 
gory  XV.,  who  founded  the   Propaganda;    Innoi 
who  embellished  the  Piazza  Navona;  Alexander  V 
raised  the  present  building  of  the  Univeraity;   1 
XII.,  who  built  the  palace  for  the  courts  of  jc 
Monte  Citorio :    Clement  XI^  Benedict  XIV^  a 
though  not  least,  Pius  VI.,  who  created  the  Va 
seum.     Besides  the  pones,  many  cardinals  of  the 
Borghese,  Rirberini,    I*arnese,  and    other    family 

Sreatly  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  noder 
uring  the  last  three  centuries.    The  French  i 
tion  during  its  second  occu|)ation  of  Rome,  19 «v- 
contributeil  materially  to  the  improvement  and 
the  city. 
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Modern  Rome  (continued), 

A  sketch  of  the  actual  papal  administration,  its  judicial 
qrttem,  its  finances,  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
country,  and  other  statistical  details,  arc  given  under  Papal 
Stats. 

With  regard  to  popular  education,  Rome  has  adopted  no 
general  and  uniform  system.  The  rectors  of  some  ]}arishes, 
aided  by  charitable  individuals,  have  established  parish 
school,  in  which  poor  boys,  from  five  to  twelve,  are  in- 
rtructcd  gratis.  Other  schools  are  kept  by  the  Scolupj,  the 
fiUbers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  Ignorantelli,  and  other 
clerical  congregations,  in  which  boys  are  taught,  either  gra- 
tattously  or  for  a  trifiiug  fee,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar. 
AD  tho  children  of  each  parish  are  required  to  attend  at 
the  parish  church  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  hear  the 
catecnism  explained,  and  to  be  questioned  by  the  rector  on 
pointa  of  religion  and  morality.  Besides  this,  the  curate 
CSotto  Curato)  of  the  parish  generally  keeps  a  private  school, 
JO  which  he  teaches,  for  a  trifling  remuneration,  writing  and 
the  rudiments  of  Latin.  There  are  also  sixty  schools,  called 
legionarie,  kept  by  private  teachers,  in  which  about  2000 
boys  of  the  middle  classes,  by  paying  from  half  a  dollar  to 
a  dollar  a  month,  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
tnd  the  elements  of  Latin  and  French.  These  schools  are 
Hibject  to  the  inspection  of  a  deputation  of  clergymen,  who 
report  to  the  Cardinal  Vicario.  Several  charitable  institu- 
taoos,  such  as  the  Orphans'  Asylum,  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Tata  Giovanni,  the  foundling  hospital,  that  of  S. 
ITichele  already  mentioned,  supply  elementary  instruction 
to  their  inmates.  Females  are  instructed  in  some  convents, 
tod  in  the  Conservatorj,  wheie  a  number  of  poor  girls  are 
lodged,  boarded,  and  instructed,  and  partly  defray,  by  tho 
|«oduce  of  their  labour,  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  the 
lemainder  being  made  up  by  legacies  and  subscriptions. 
Some  evening  schools  for  the  children  of  the  working 
dasses  have  of  late  years  been  opened  at  Rome  by  benevo- 
lent individuals. 

For  scientific  education  there  is  the  university  called 
Archiginnasio  delta  Sapienza,  which  is  attended  by  nearly 
)(MW  students,  and  has  a  library,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
tnd  other  collections :  next  comes  the  Gregorian  or  Ronian 
college,  which  is  now  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits; 
It  has  a  collection  of  antiquities  and  an  observatory ;  and  the 
colleges  Nazareno  and  Clementine,  for  boarders  chiefly  of 
the  higher  class.     An  account  of  the  Gregorian  college  is 

E't^o  in  No.  I.  of  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.' 
Bveral  public  libraries  are  daily  opened  at  Rome;  the 
^iocipal  are  those  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  La  Mi- 
l^nra,  and  that  of  the  Augustine  convent,  called  Angelica. 
Charitable  establishments  are  more  numerous  at  Rome 
than  in  any  other  Italian  city.     The  principal  hospitals 
ire  thoae  of  S.  Spirito  and     S.  Michele,  already  noticed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article ;  the  fever  hospital  of  the 
Xatcran ;  the  hospital  of  La  Consolazione,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gq^itol,  for  surgical  cases;  that  of  San  Gallicano,  for  cuta- 
■Mous  diseases ;  that  of  the  Incurabili,  or  S.  Giacomo,  near 
t  Corso;  the  lying-in  hospital  of  S.  Rocco:  the  hospital  of 
itaTrinita  dei  Pellegrini,  for  poor  convalescents ;  and  that 
Jie  Ben  Fratelli,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  already  raen- 
iied.     The  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Foundling  Hospital  of 
Bpirito*  and  tne  house  for  the  insane,   must  also  be 
i      d.  The  whole  annual  revenue  of  these  establishments 
■1^  to  840,000  dollars,  of  which  about  one-half  is  de- 
u  from  endowments,  and  the  remainder  is  supplied  by 
papal  treasury.    The  pope  distributes  yearly  out  of  his 
private  purse  from  30,000  to  40,000  dollars  among  the 
A  commission  of  subsidies  distributes  about  172,000 
I  more  among  poor  families.    There  is  also  a  society 
furtioning  poor  girls  on  their  marriage,  which  expends 
;  132,000  dollars  yearly  for  that  purpose.   It  is  reckoned 
about  1000  girls  arc  yearly  portioned  in  this  way. 
Liiatori,  Siatiitica;  Morichini,  Su  gli  Stabilimenli  di 
a  Ben^cenza  in  Roma,)   See  also  To urnon,  b.  i v. ,  c.  7 . 
lower  orders  at  Rome  live  generally  very  poorly, 
f  ftoeans  of  support  being  scanty  and  precarious.    They 
tid  much  on  charity,  and  when  years  of  scarcity  or 
leal  convulsions  occur,  the  amount  of  suffering  is  very 
it,  as  was  the  case  when  the  French  overthrew  the 
I  i^vernment  in  1809.    A  great  part  of  the  population 
,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  subsistance  on 
im^  court,  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  the  nobility, 
^e     I  ministers,  and  foreigners  in  general. 

1^  of  the  eity  of  Rome  consisted,  in  1838,  of  54 


rectors  of  parishes,  1439  priests  non-incumbent.  2012  monks 
or  friars,  besides  31  prelates,  with  the  rank  of  bishops,  be- 
longing to  the  papal  court.  The  numbers  of  nuns  was 
1456.  The  whole  population  consisted  of  148,903  indivi- 
duals, besides  4500  Jews. 

The  police  in  Rome  is  maintained  by  the  Carabineers,  a 
well  selected  and  well  equipped  military  body,  resembling 
the  French  gendarmes.  They  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
governor  of  Rome,  who  is  a  prelate. 

Rome  has  an  insurance  company,  a  bank,  and  a  savings' 
bank;  these  institutions  have  all  been  established  within  a 
few  years.  The  Monte  di  Tieta  is  a  much  older  foundation. 
[Mont  dk  Piete  ] 

Rome  had  no  municipal  council  when  the  French  took 
possession  of  it  in  1809,  its  financial  administration  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  home  department.  Count  Tournon  esta- 
bliiihed  a  municipal  council,  consisting  of  the  principal 
nobles  and  citizens.  Its  revenues,  derived  from  various 
taxes  and  rent  of  buildings,  amounted  to  2,800.000  francs, 
which  was  found  sufficient  for  the  expenditure.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  since 
the  restoration  of  1814,  except  that  we  find  in  the  Motu- 
propvio  of  Leo  XII.,  1824.  under  the  head  of  the  'Organi- 
zation of  the  Communes,*  that  *  with  regard  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  rights  of  the  senator  and  conservatori,  and  of 
the  Roman  people,  are  maintained  in  their  present  state,* 
which  seems  to  mean  the  state  in  which  they  were  before 
the  French  occupation. 

The  population  of  modern  Rome  consists  of  a  very  mixed 
race,  and  the  admixture  is  yearly  renewed.  The  deaths  at 
Rome  exceed  the  births,  which  is  owing  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  religious  vows,  but  also  from 
choice.  The  population  is  yearly  recruited  from  the  pro- 
vinces ;  a  number  of  young  men  come  to  the  capital  in 
quest  of  employment  or  to  pursue  their  studies,  and  many 
of  them  settle  there.  Tournon  justly  observes  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  look  at  liome  for  any  descendants 
of  the  antient  Romans,  even  among  the  Transteverini,  who 
by  tradition  claim  that  descent.  It  is  in  the  elevated  countr/ 
near  Rome,  among  the  Sabine,  Alban,  and  Cimini  mountains, 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  descendants  of  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  those  districts.  The  men  in  the  city  of  Rome 
are  not  generally  favoured  by  nature,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Transteverini,  who  are  usually  well  made ;  the  women 
are  far  superior  with  regard  to  form,  but  after  the  first 
period  of  youth,  they  become  lusty  and  large,  owing  pro- 
bably to  their  sedentary  habits;  their  bus'ts  however  are 
generally  handsome. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  qualities,  the  people  of  Rome 
may  be  said  generally  to  be  remarkably  keen  in  their  per- 
ceptions, disposed  to  criticism  and  satire,  and  yet  guarded  in 
the  utterance  of  their  sentiments,  serious  and  rather  pom- 
pous, but  withal  warm-hearted.  Revenge  and  jealousy  are 
still  a  source  of  crimes  among  the  lower  orders.  *  The  mo- 
dern Romans,*  says  Tournon,  *  are  full  of  intelligence ;  they 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  although  prone  to 
anger  under  provocation,  they  are,  in  the  common  relations 
of  life,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  warm-hearted,  and  particu- 
larly expressive  of  their  gratitude.  In  the  manifold  relations 
which  I  have  had  with  all  classes  of  tho  Roman  people  — in 
the  meetings  for  the  drawing  of  the  conscription,  so  obnoxious 
to  a  country  to  which  war  and  its  stern  necessities  had  been 
strangers  for  ages;  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  festivals;  in 
the  fairs  and  markets— nowhere  have  I  seen  traces  of  that 
turbulence  and  ferocity  which  travellers  have  been  pleased 
to  ascribe  to  the  modern  Romans.  I  have  found,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  Campagna,  a 
remarkable  mildness  of  manners,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  natural  politeness ;  when  often  alone  among  them, 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  formidable  Transteverini,  my  confi- 
dence in  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  has  never  been 
betrayed  for  a  moment,  and  my  own  experience,  to  which  I 
may  add  that  of  every  other  Frenchman  in  an  official  situa- 
tion like  myself,  has  given  me  a  full  conviction  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  government  to  make  these  people 
as  orderly  and  peaceful  as  those  of  any  country  in  Europe.* 
{Etudes  sur  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.) 

The  amusements  of  the  people  of  Rome  are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  religious  festivals.     The  principal  are  those  of 
the  Holy  Week,  when  the  evening  service  and  Miserere  at 
^the  Sixtine  Chapel  are  celebrated,  at  which  however  only  a 
privileged  few  can  be  admitted ;  but  then  there  va  the  cross 
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of  fire  suspended  above  the  Confession  in  St.  Peter*B  church, 
whither  thou»andst  resort,  and  the  aisles  of  that  vast  temple 
lK*rnm*i  a  sort  of  rasliionnble  pnnnenade.  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  po|  e  utlk'Kiteswitli  great  solemnity  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
aHer  which  he  ascends  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  •;ives  his  benediction  *  urbi  et  orbi.*  Then  comes  the 
^rcat  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  the  Thur^day  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  when  the  pjpe  and  all  the  clergy  walk  round 
the  coloin.ade  of  St.  Peter's.  Next  comes  the  festival  of  St. 
Poler,  on  ihe  'J!Kh  of  June,  when,  in  the  evening  after  the 
cerem.mies  of  the  day,  the  whole  exterior  of  that  magnificent 
buildiii}^,  with  its  >wellin^  dome,  lantern,  and  cro-^s,  is  lighted 
up  flrst  by  paper  lanterns,  which  give  a  soft  etheieal  light,  and 
then,  at  a  given  signal,  another  set  of  thou>ands  of  bright 
lamps  are  su<Menly  ignited,  ns  if  by  mngic,  spreading  like  a 
blaze  of  fire  alon^  that  vast  structure.  Then  fallows  the 
Girandula,  or  fireworks  on  the  castle  of  St.  Anj;elo,  which 
are  far  superior  to  any  other  fireworks  in  the  world.  The 
Christmas  festivals  are  also  splendid.  All  thc^e  have  been 
desciilKKl  by  most  travellers  who  ha\e  visited  R  "me,  and 
wmie  of  them  most  beautifully  by  Madame  de  Stacl  in  her 
•Corinne.* 

llie  profane  amusements  are  those  of  the  Carnival,  with 
its  horse-iaces  in  the  Corso  and  the  masks  in  the  streets; 
the  inundation  of  Piazza  Navona  twice  a  week,  in  the  month 
of  August;  the  bull-fighisand  fireworks  during  the  summer 
season;  aiid  the  vignate,  or  country  excursions  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  generally  two  if  not  three  theatres 
open  at  Rome,  one  for  the  0|>era  Seria.  and  another  for  the 
Huffa.  but  although  the  people  are  very  fond  of  music,  yet 
their  rulers,  tbrouuh  rej;ard  for  their  profession,  abstain  from 
attending  plays,  and  this  ixMiders  the  amusement  less  na- 
tional tlian  at  Naples  or  Milan.  The  fashionable  carria^^c- 
drives  are  along  the  Corso,  and  out*«ide  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  along  the  road  to  Porta  Pia. 

We  must  refer  for  other  ])articulars  concerning  the  habits 
and  pastimes  of  the  modern  Romans  to  books  of  travels,  and 
CNpeiTially  to  that  under  the  name  of  Stendhal,  '  Rome, 
Florence,  ct  Naples.*  and  aUo  the  *  Promenades  dans 
Rome,*  by  the  same  author,  and  Miss  Waldie*^  *  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centurv.* 

The  language  of  Rome  is  good  Italian,  but  the  lower 
orders,  like  tln>se  of  every  other  country,  fall  into  gramma- 
tical inaccuracies,  wrong  inflections,  &c.,  and  have  moreover 
a  drawling  way  of  speaking,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  ond 
is  easily  recognised.  The  popular  dialect  thus  disfigured, 
tIiou;^h  much  more  iutelli^ihle  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  of  Italy,  is  called  Romanesco,  and  there  are  bur- 
loM|Ui?  poems  written  in  it.  One  of  these  is  cntiiled  •  Meo  Pa- 
tacra,*  the  name  of  a  bravo  or  leader  of  the  lower  class  of 
Rome,  who,  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks, 
proposes  to  march  to  its  relief,  but  after  many  delays  and 
i*pi>odes.  tlio  wIkjIc  trotip  vent  their  courage  upon  the  ])oor 
Jev\s  of  Rune,  who«»e  district  they  take  by  storm.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  bain[ile  of  the  sl\le  : 

•  V.XA  T\w>V  or  I  cli*  i  I'lrxUraMli 
('•in  li*  {tii  irhi*  a;;.;ii.«inii«>  li*  tiMititt 
lull  tti/.i  .^M.*  Inr  nio->tri>,  e  i  KriiU.iroU, 
K  oL'tmii  i>li<*  robUi  ni.i--'ii.iiui-ia  vruno ; 
1'<.:<-!m'  \>f  ii\  %vT\.iut  a  i  Ne\Aruli. 

I  I  I' iliiii  iiifMii>|)<iit  il'ili>  -M*  irim*'. 
I*  nl'.Dim  il  Sul.  mj  ni>n  <-i  mm  liiMii. 
Scall  I  c  loMii*.  I*  iiuiiil.i  i  Uulioj.ii  I.* 

There  is  auoihcr  ].ocni,  called  'Majrgio  Romanesco,'  by 
Pcre-io,  wliich  is  founded  up.^n  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rtenzo. 
Rut  luoiit  of  the  popular  poem^  songs,  and  ballads  of  Rome 
are  in  gootl  Itulian.  The  'Ritornello*  is  a  favorite  com- 
position of  the  lower  classes,  and  consists  of  usonantc  rhymes, 
such  xs  follows  - 

•  Fii»rr  «V*  IVi*, 

K  i|iaiiu>  mr  lie  ilite  r  ini:  do  fitlo, 

K  v\\  lo  \c  «ii;;lin  bciiu  noil  lu  credete.* 

A  Collect  ion  («f  popular  Roman  songs  wa.s  pubUshed  by 
the  Cavalierc  Vi!»eonti :  '  Sa^rgio  di  Canti  Popolari  della 
Piovincii  Marittima  e  Campagna,*  Roma,  1m<3U.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimeti : 

•  Pitorii^i-i  clif  pT  I'ail.i  \a  a  vol.rrf, 
r  nn  I,  iho  \ii;:l:oi:iiii«lit«*  |Kirol«*, 
Vc.  I  1 1  i\t  -ill. I  i-»'nu.i  i  le  Mil*  all'. 
\'i>..  t>>  ti-i.^--  It'll  liltri  .il  iikui  :iiiiur«, 
"l'ii*!i  ij:  «•  .iiii'ii'  1. 1  \i  j»|  i»  %\  iiiiji.iri*, 
I'tT  -<^ii  ■■  I"  iiii-Hii  I  >  mlu  iiiii' ; 

K  ii'iit  I  i'.»  -fTivi?  e  *  L'il!<iri*, 
I'll.-r.tN.i,  I  'i.t.tn-H.i  A  Iti  luio  amon*. 
K  "I*  III  tTi.\i  III  lrti(>  •  riiwxiire, 
O  F.ilunil'u  r>|«j»'iti  Xw  nuvuic.* 


The  satirical  humour  for  which  the  modem  Ronant  havt 
been  long  celebrated,  has  been  noticed  under  Pasqijim. 

Tlie  upper  class  at  Rome  consists  of  two  distinct  orden: 
the  hierarchy  or  clerical  dignitaries,  cardinals  and  prelate^ 
who  constitute  the  court  and  caliinct  of  the  pope,  and  vIm 
have  in  their  hands  the  government,  and  fill  the  principal 
offices  in  the  administration ;  and  the  lav  nubiliir,  with  iha 
titles  of  princes,  dukes,  nnircjuiscs,  and  counts,  who  lire  npoa 
the  revenue  of  their  estates,  and  have  little  or  nc  inlliienet 
in  political  aff.iirs.  In  the  middle  class,  'mezzo  ceto/ ibt 
lawyers  form  an  important  order  ;  they  arc  divided  intiH- f, 
avvocati  cor.cistoriali.  who  alone  can  plead  before  iht 
sovereign  in  concistoro,  or  papal  privy  council ;  9,  awih 
cati  rotali,  who  plead  before  the  other  cimrts ;  3,  evid^ 
or  patrocinatori,  who  are  the  same  as  the  Englinh  foUeiton; 
4,  notaries,  who  form  a  corporation  under  the  prefcct  «f 
the  archives.  In  the  early  part  of  thu  present  centorf,  iIm 
advocates  Hart'olucci,  Hoiiladossi,  Angclotli.  Laagni,  wciv 
distingui<)hed  am<jng  the  members  of  their  profiM«k«. 
Am  ng  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  B  )mba,  Egidi,  Gioiia* 
nelli,  Trasmoiidi,  Savetti.  had  a  considerable  reputalkm. 

The  artists  form  another  im|)ortant  Uody  at  Rome.  Kanf 
of  them  are  foreigners,  but  ihcy  generally  live  on  Mi 
terms,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  professional  fellow-feaof 
among  thcin  all.  The  life  which  the  artists  lead  at  Kanm, 
the:r  studies,  and  their  meetings,  have  been  descrilied  by 
Stendhal  and  other  travellers.  The  Acadcmia  of  S.  Luca,  Of 
the  fine  arts,  is  the  connecting  bond  of  all  the  artists  at 
Rome.  France  and  other  countries  hate  their  separUt 
academies,  or  *  jK^nsionats,'  where  a  certain  number  of  artNti 
of  their  respective  nation  arc  boarded  and  peniioncd  by 
their  government  for  a  certain  penod.  The  antiquariais 
have  also  their  academy.  Among  these  the  names  of  Vi^ 
conti,  Fea,  Nibby,  R6.  and  others  are  well  known. 

The  mercanti'di  Campagna,  or  great  farmers,  who  ml 
the  vast  estates  into  which  the  Campagna  is  divided,  b» 
longing,  to  the  nobility,  or  to  various  churuhca,  convei 
charitahle  institutions,  or  cor|>orations,  are  a  wealthy 
they  livo  in  a  good  style  at  Rome,  have  t     ir  eouiiu 
houses,  and  employ  numerous  agents,  c      ka,  na 

and  servants.     The  smallest   of   these    i«t         rc^u        i 
capital  of  2000/.,  and  the  largest  of  above  20,vuU/.     / 
the   whole  of   the  Roman  lowlatids,  from  Cometo  lu 
ra<ina,  are  in  the  hands  of  about  150  of  these  ft 
of  whom  one- third,  and  those  the  wealthiest,  reside  at 
Hoth  Cliateauvieux  and  Tournon  giveanimateildese 
of  thtf  farm  of  Campoinorto,  which  is  among  the  lar^n*. 

Rome  is  well  supplie<l  with  provisions ;  butchers*  mcBt,8ik 
^ame,  and  vegetables  arc  gooil  and  abundant ;  the  eoauMl 
country  wine  is  small  and  li:;ht,  but  the  Romans  are  fto^ 
rally  a  sober  people,  t'hecse,  butter,  riootla,  and  otber 
produce  of  the  daiiy,  is  plentiful  and  varied. 

In  conclusi'.m.  there  is  much  that  is  int crusting  and  mnck 
that  is  good  in  modern  Rome,  both  materially  and  morally; 
but  it  ou;;ht  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  state  ofsoeiciy 
IS  totally  dilferent  from  what  il  is  in  England,  ~ 
or  France.  Kiigh^h  travellers  have  not  sufficiently  atlet 
to  this ;  they  have  iudged  of  Roman  society  after  the  I 
lisli  standard :  they  have  contrasted  its  stationary  but 


condition,  w.th  the  prodigious  acti\ity,  excitement,  and  Mff> 
petual  agitation  of  the  population  uf  Britain.     But  Ihe  n* 
man  lace  can  accommodate  itself  to  various  conditions:  il 
can  thrive  and  be  content  under  verv  different  instilut 
;  It  IS  neither  possible  nor  perhaps  desirable  to  mak» 
!  once  a  complete  revolution  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of 
!  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  that  must  be  the  slow  wori 
;  time,  of  education,  and  of  spreading  intcrcourae.    Tliis 
been  the  great  mistake  of  tne  so-called  republicans  of  • 
age  ;  they  have  considered  man  as  a  plastic  boil      wb 
they  could  remodel  at  will,  without  any  conside 
his  moral  feelines,  habits  of  thought,  and  earU  w 

bions,  w  bich  will  not  easily  bend  themselves  to  Uife  «hi 
another. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  uf  the  city  of  Rome  I 
bhown.  of   lute    years,  that    it   is.  generally  speakingv 
tolerable  harnixtny  with  the  form  of  go^x*rnmenl.     If 
government  would   but   take  care   to  accommodate  i 
gradually  to  the  very  slow  change  which  musi  be  taU 
{.lac^-  even  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that  w 
l>e  NulUcient  at  present  for  the  purposes  of  |)eace,  v 
and  (;ood   government,  without  any   violent   and    Suuwa 
change  in  tlie  establibhcd  form  of  bociely.     Some  leaarbl 
on  this  subject  which  wew  eliiitei  by  the  aboTtiTc  m■a^ 
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'  the  northern  papal  provinces,  in  1831,  in  which 
t  Rome  and  the  southern  provinces  did  not  parti- 
ay  be  found  at  the  end  of  an  article  upon  •  Home 
*apal  Government/  in  No.  xxi.  of  the  *  Foreign 
Review,*  January,  1833. 

IR,  OLAU8,  a  Danish  astronomer,  was  bom  at 
in  Jutland,  in  1644,  of  parents  who,  though  not 
t  circumstances,  were  able  to  give  their  son  the 
fa  scientific  education  by  sending  him  to  the  uni- 
Copenhagen,  where  he  applied  himself  diligently 
dy  of  astronomy  under  Erasmus  Bartholinus. 
»  brought  into  notice  by  Picard,  who,  in  1671,  was 
Franco  hy  Louis  XIV.  to  make  celestial  observa- 
16  north,  and  to  verify  the  position  of  Uraniburg, 
residence  of  Tycho  Brah6.  The  French  astrono- 
eived  jo  great  an  esteem  for  the  talents  of  the 
ne,  that  he  cnj^jaged  him  to  visit  Paris,  and  when 
:urcd  for  him  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 

In  consequence  of  this  introduction,  Homer  was 
to  instruct  the  Dauphin  in  mathematics,  a  pen- 
iettled  on  him,  and  the  next  year  the  Royal  Aca- 
»ciences  made  him  a  member  of  their  body, 
in  France,  R^imer  was  employed,  together  with 
sini  and  Picard,  in  performing  geodetical  opera- 
the  survey  of  the  kingdom ;  he  also  assisted  at 
Observatory  at  Paris,  and  from  the  ob8er^•ation8 
had  occasion  to  make  on  the  immersions  and 
of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  he  was  led  to  the  dis- 
rertain  inequalities  in  the  times  of  the  occurrence 
>henomena,  which  had  not  before  been  noticed. 
n  first  remarked,  that  between  the  times  of  the 
of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  and  the  next   following 
m,  the  emersions  of  the  satellite  from  the  shadow 
met  took  place  always  later  than  the  times  indi- 
calculation,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
ind  the  calculated  times   when  the  planet  was 
3oin(3  of  opposition  and  conjunction  was  about 
ninutcs.     A  contrary  circumstance  was  observed 
ime  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun  to 
dlowing  opposiiion;  for  the  immersions  appeared 
CO  more  early  than  the  calculated  times,  the  dif- 
thc  times,  when  near  the  points  of  conjunction 
tion,  being  also  about  fourteen  minutes, 
ppears  however  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether 
Cassini  (J.  D.)  is  the  astronomer  to  whom  the 
being  the  first  to  perceive  the  inequality  belongs, 
ucla  asserts  not  only  that  the  latter  made   the 
but  that  he  gave  an  explanation  of  its  cause.    He 
Cassini  published,  in  1075,  a  paper  in  which  it  is 
t  the  ]'henomena  result  from  the  differenco  be- 
times during  which  the  particles  of  light  are 
)ni  the  satellite  to  the  earth  (the  planet  being, 
pposition,  nearer  to  the  earth  than  when  in  con- 
ly  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit)  and  in 
inferred  that  the  velocity  of  light  must  conse- 
such  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the 
lOut  eight  or  ten  minutes.     On  the  o!her  hand,  it 
•wn  that  Cassini  at  first  objected  to  the  transmis- 
it  through  a  part  of  space  in  a  certain  time  as  a 
le  (observed  inequality,  on  the  p-ound  that  similar 
s  were  not  observed  in  the  immersions  or  emer- 
j  other  satellites.  Now  it  is  mcsre  probable  that  the 
Tonomer  should  have  made  objections  to  the  hypo- 
loihcr  man,  than  that  he  should  have  abandoned 
himself  had  formed;  and  even  if  such  abandon- 
taken  place,  Homer  ought  in  justice  to  be  con.«<i- 
le  real  discoverer  of  this  important  element  in 
a1  science,  since  it  is  admitted  that  he  took  up 
L  and  gave  a  precise  explanation  of  the  circum- 
rhe  reason  why  the  like  retardation  or  arcelera- 
timcs  was  not,  then,  observed  in  the  second  and 
»ing  satellites  is,  that  the  theory  of  the  motions 
dies  was  in  that  at^e  so  imperfect,  that  the  times 
lomona  could  not  be  determined  by  computation 
number  of  minutes  to  which  the  optical  iuequa- 
ils.     It  is  now  well  knowri  that  tlie  latter  takes 
larly  in  the  jdionomena  of  all  the  satellites. 
iras  as  good  a  mechanirian  as  an  astronomer.     It 
re  owe  the  application  of  the  cpicycloidal  curve  in 
ion  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  by  which  the  movement 
I  uniform;  and  an  account  of  the  invention  was 
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the  advantage  of  teeth  so  formed;  but  Leibnitz,  in  a  lettet 
to  John  Bernoulli,  states  that  Romcr  had  communicated 
the  invention  to  him  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  De  la 
Hires  publication.  Romer  is  said  to  havo  designed  several 
machines  for  representing  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
particularly  one  which  exhibited  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites;  by  this  machine  it  is  said  that  the  immersions 
and  the  emersions  might  bo  determined  with  great  pre- 
cision. 

Having  remained  ten  years  in  France,  Romer  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  where  the  king,  Christian  V  ,  made  him  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy.  He  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in 
reforming  the  coin,  in  regulating  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  in  making  or  repairing  the  public  roads.  Having 
acquitted  himself  in  the  performance  of  these  scientific 
commissions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  he  was 
named  chancellor  of  the  Danish  exchequer,  and  assessor  oi 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice.  At  length,  under  Frederic 
IV.,  he  became  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  city 
he  died,  September  19,  170«,  having  sullorcd  at  intervals 
from  the  stone  during  the  three  last  years  of  his  life. 

Peter  Horrebow,  one  of  his  pupils  and  his  successor  in 
the  chair  of  astronomy,  published  (1736).  under  the  title  ot 
•  Basis  Astronomi©,'  the  series  of  celestial  observations 
made  by  Romer,  with  a  description  of  the  observatory  at 
Copenhagen,  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
instruments  were  used. 

In  determining  the  apparent  places  of  celestial  bodies,  it 
had,  previously  to  the  time  of  Romer,  been  the  practice  to 
observe  their  altitudes  and  azimuths,  and  aUo  their  dis- 
tances from  one  another  or  from  some  body  whose  place 
was  already  found.  The  trouble  of  computing  ihe  right- 
ascensions  and  deolinations  from  these  elements  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  Danish  astronomer  made  an  impurlant 
change  in  the  practice  of  observing,  by  which  this  trouble 
was  avoided.  He  used  what  is  called  a  transit  telescope, 
with  a  clock,  and  also  a  mural  quadrant;  with  these  he  ob- 
served directly  the  differences  between  the  right-ascensions 
(in  time)  and  between  the  declinations  of  the  sun  and  the 
planets  or  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  right  to  remark  however  that 
Picard  had  somewhat  earlier  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian a  telescope,  by  which  he  could,  it  is  said,  obtain  alti- 
tudes between  56°  and  61**.  Now  a  space  equal  in  extent 
to  five  degrees  cannot  be  seen  at  once  in  a  telescope,  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  this  was  moveable  in  altitude  to 
that  extent ;  and  if  Romer  was  at  any  time  a  witness  to 
the  performance  of  the  instrument,  he  may  have  taken 
from  it  the  idea  of  making  a  telescope  turn  on  a  horizontal 
axis  through  360  degrees  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
It  appears  also  that  De  la  Hire  contended  with  Romer  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  fix  a  qoadrautal  in- 
strument in  that  plane. 
ROMFORD.    [EssKX.1 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  bom  in  London,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1757.  His  grandfather,  a  French  Pro- 
testant, was  entitled  by  inheritance  to  a  considerable  landed 
estate  at  Montpellicr.  but  he  quitte<l  France  in  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  which  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  established  himself  in  the  business  of 
a  wax-bleacher,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ondon.  His 
youngest  son,  Peter,  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy, 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  in  which  he  be- 
came successful  and  eminent.  Of  the  numerous  family  of 
Peter  Romilly.  two  s<ms  and  a  daughter  alone  survived  their 
infancy,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the  youngest.  The  early 
education  of  Samuel  Romilly  was  extremely  defective.  He 
was  sent  with  hi^  brother  to  a  day-school,  frequented  by 
the  children  of  the  French  refugees  in  London,  the  master 
of  which  was  ignorant  and  tyrannical,  and  incompetent  to 
instruct  his  pupils  in  anything  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  language.  ITie  elder  brother 
being  intended  for  his  father's  trade,  ii  was  attempted  to  lead 
Samuel's  inclination  to  the  business  of  a  solicitor;  but 
a  disgust  implanted  in  his  mind  by  a  view  of  the  dis- 
couraging api^aratus  of  an  attorney's  office  in  the  eily, 
caused  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  place  him  in  the  commercial  house  of  the  Fludyers, 
who  were  near  relations  of  his  family,  and  one  of  wliom. 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer.  was  his  godfather.  With  a  view  to 
this  employment  he  received  instruction  in  book-keeping 
and  mercantile  accounts,  but  the  death  of  both  the  part- 
ners in  the  house  of  Fludyer  put  an  end  to  this  pro- 
mising project,    and  his    father,  having   failed   in  several 
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other  schemes  respecting;  bim,  eventually  employed  him 
in  liis  own  trade,  at  first  simply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
Iiim  with  occupation,  and  afiorwnnls  wiih  the  intention 
that  tho  two  brothers  should  succeed  to  the  business  in 
partnership  upon  their  fathcr*s  retirement 

During  the  intervals  of  leisun*  which  were  abundantly 
afforded  him  fur  several  years  after  he  left  school,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Samuel  Komilly  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  literary  studies,  which  were  more  suitable  to  his 
Hcrious  and  somewhat  melancholy  disposition  than  the 
usual  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth.  Antient  history, 
Knglish  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  period 
his  fkvourite  objects  of  pursuit.  When  be  was  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  ho  determined  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and  by  means  of  hard 
study,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he  acquired  so 
much  proficiency  as  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  throe  or 
four  years,  to  read  through  almost  all  the  classical  writers  of 
Rome.  He  also  appliod  himself  to  Greek,  but,  discouraged 
by  the  difficulties  of  self-instruction,  he  aban(?oned  the 
attempt,  and  contented  himsalf  with  studying  the  Greek 
authors  by  means  of  Latin  versions.  In  addition  to 
classical  studies,  he  read  travels,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowlcdfre  of  geography,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
natural  history ;  and  he  also  attended  private  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  Ictrtures  on  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  anatomy  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Thus, 
though  he  bad  not  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  scliolar 
in  tlio  acndoniical  sense  of  the  term,  he  contrived  by  his 
|>ersoveranco  and  unaided  efforts  to  rufine  his  taste,  and  to 
lay  up  in  his  mind  a  store  of  elegant  and  useful  know- 
lodge,  which  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  the  exalted  walk 
of  life  to  which  his  fortunes  subsequently  led  him,  with- 
out ex|)eriencing  those  impediments  and  mortifications  which 
usually  arisio  from  an  imperfect  education. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  devotion  to  such  pursuits  as 
these  should  excite  aspirations  for  an  occupation  more  con- 
gonial  to  them  than  the  trade  of  a  jeweller  ;  and  his  in- 
dulgent father,  whose  pecuniary  means  had  been  about 
this  time  increased  by  considerable  legacies  to  his  family, 
and  among  them  a  bc(iuest  of  2(M)0/.  to  Samuel  Romilly, 
readily  yielded  to  his  son's  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  articled 
him  for  five  years  to  one  of  the  sworn  clerks  in  chancery. 
The  mechanical  duties  of  this  otlice,  though  in  some 
de;j;ree  enlivened  by  hi^i  master's  practice  as  a  solicitor, 
were  scarcely  more  attnictive  to  Romilly  than  his  attend- 
ance upon  his  father's  business;  but  he  duvoted  his  fre- 
quent leisure  at  this  period  to  literary  studies,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  strenuous  exercises  in  prose  composition.  The 
object  of  serving  a  clerkship  of  this  kind  was  the  purchase 
of  a  scat  in  the  Six  Clerks  Office  at  the  expiration  of  his 
articles,  and  the  intended  retirement  of  his  master  was 
likely  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object ;  but  Romilly*s  dislike  to  the  business,  and 
his  disinclination  to  embarrass  his  father  by  withdrawing 
from  his  hands  the  amount  of  the  bequest  ul>ovo  men- 
tioned, which  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  seat,  determined  him  to  renounce  \m  prospects  in 
the  Six  Clerks*  Office  entirelv,  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  bar.  Acconlingly,  in  May,  177S,  having  served  his 
clerkship,  and  completeil  his  twenty  first  year,  he  en- 
tered himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  placed  himself  in  the  cham- 
bers of  an  C(|uity  draughtsman,  and  commenced  with 
great  ardour  the  study  of  the  law.  He  still,  however,  pur- 
sued his  literary  studies  and  exercises,  employing  much  of 
his  time  in  reading  and  translating  the  Latin  historians  and 
orators,  occasionally  writing  political  essays  for  the  news- 
papers, and  sometimes  attending  the  houses  of  parliament 
for  the  puri>ose  of  exercising  his  own  powers  of  abstraction, 
argument,  and  expression,  by  composing  imaginary  answers 
to  the  8|>eeches  which  he  had  heard  there. 

Not  long  after  ho  commenced  his  legal  reading,  he  was 
attacked  by  serious  illness,  which,  aggravated  and  pro- 
tiacted  as  it  appears  to  have  been  by  his  constitutional  dis- 
|)Ot>ition  to  despondency,  compelled  him  to  lay  as^ide  all 
severe  studies,  and  thrcatcnel  wholly  to  interrupt  his  pto- 
fessional  prospects.  Fortunately  a  family  incident  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  where  he  le- 
mained  t>everul  weeks  in  the  society  of  his  hrolhcr-in-law 
and  moM  iniimate  friend  ihe  Rev.Juhn  Roget,  and,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Paris,  he  bircame  acquainted  in  that  capital 
With  UWlembert  and  Diderot,  and  formed  intimate  friend- 
ships with  several  of  the  most  eminent  political  philosophers 


of  that  day,  whose  conTersation  and  confcspoi 
duced  a  marked  effect  upon  his  charaetar  aiku  a 
He  arrived  in  I>ondon  after  an  absence  of  severa*. 
with  his  health  entirely  restored. 

In  Easter  torm«  1783,  Romilly  was  called  im  I 
but  his  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  poisen 
postponed  for  several  months  in  oonsequenee  of  i 
journey  to  Switzerland,  which  be  undertook  for  the 
of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon  the  deati 
Roget.  In  Michaelmas  term»  1783,  however,  he  bi 
attendance  upon  tlie  courts,  and  opened  his  praetio 
very  inconsiderable  amount  of  employmeut  in  • 
chancery  pleadings.  In  the  following  spring  be  je 
Midland  circuit ;  but  being  unknown  and  without 
lions  of  any  kind,  no  encouraging  prospect  of  busi 
peared  for  several  years.  Success  at  sessions  huw 
to  employment  on  the  circuit ;  and  though  his  p 
by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authunty  <wr 
that  when  the  extent  of  his  practice  in  the  C 
Chancery  compelled  him  to  restrict  himself  to 
be  had  attained  to  a  larger  amount  of  leading  itt 
business  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  counsel  o 
circuit.     {Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romiilg,  vol.  i.,  p 

In  the  year  after  that  in  which  he  was  called  to 
Romilly,  through  his  connections  in  Paris,  became  an 
with  Mirabeau.  By  his  means  he  was  iiilrudueec 
late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  l>ecomo  doi 
his  acquaintance  upon  learning  that  ho  was  tb 
of  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled  *  A  Fracmeut  on  i 
stitutional  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries;  and  who, 
from  the  first  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Romilly*! 
continued  to  b^or  many  years  his  steady  friend  an 
l^rd  Lansdow%*s  estimate  of  his  character,  and 
cipation  of  his  eventual  success,  are  evinced  by  the  f 
in  the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance,  and  before 
of  Romilly*s  professional  fortunes  had  begun  to 
was  twice  offered  a  scat  in  parliament  by  that  nc 
which  he  declined  from  a  feeling  of  independeiu 
early  introduction  cf  Romilly  to  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  distim 
their  station  and  talents,  both  in  I^ance  and  1 
must  be  considered  as  an  unquestionable  proo 
eminent  merit.  A  young  man  barely  twenty-six 
age,  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  unknown  at  any  publi 
or  university,  and  a  barrister  of  only  a  year's  i 
could  have  been  indebted  to  nothing  but  his  own 
character  for  bis  admibsion  into  such  society,  and 
esteem  and  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  \ 
riors  in  rank,  age,  and  reputation,  at  the  very  cot 
ment  of  his  active  life. 

Soon  after  his  first  introduction  to  Lord  Lansdow 
tention  was  directed  bv  that  nobleman  to  Madan's  *  j 
on  Executive  Justice,  a  tract  now  forgotten,  but  whic 
time  excited  much  notice,  and  is  said  to  have  had  con 
intluencewith  the  judges  in  enforcing  tho  execution « 
punishment.    The  author  of  «.his  tract  relied  upon 
known  principle,  that  as  the  object  of  judicial  pui 
is  to  deter  from  crime,  the  etfect  of  penal  laws  is  ii 
measure  lost   unless  execution  follows  tlie  sentei 
certainty.    The  principle  is  true  in  the  abstract ;  bi 
absurd  to  atteirfpt  to  apply  it  in  practice  to  laws  s 
as  at  that  time  existed  in  England.     In  answer  lo 
tract,  Romilly  published  some  sensible  observatioi 
anonymous  immphlet,  hts  composition  of  which  i 
bly  the  first  occasion  on  which  ho  was  induced  to 
with  attention  the  principles  of  criminal  law. 

Romilly's  practice,  both  on  the  circu  Vand  in  tl 
of  Chancery,  within  ten  years  after  he  was  callc 
bar,  became  considerable.  The  precise  pcrto<l  at  i 
quitted  the  circuit  is  not  mentioned  in  any  published 
of  his  life;  but  it  must  have  been  sulNMNiuent  to 
which  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a 
of  the  Lmdon  Corresponding  Society,  prosecuted 
government  for  sedition  {HowelCt  Staia  TriaiM,  xi 
p.  59  j),  and  was  probably  previous  to  the  sum  me: 
year  IbOO,  when  he  was  made  king's  counsel.  It  ii 
probable  that  upon  his  marriage,  which  took  plac4 
commencement  of  I79S,  he  may  have  formca  th 
tnination  to  confine  h:s  practice  to  the  Court  of  Chi 

After  obtaining  rank  in  the  profession  as  kingV* 
his  businoiS  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  rapidly  inc 
and  in  1805,  we  learn  from  his  own  evidence,  Mdat 
barristers  who  attended  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ht  a 
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It  practu^'     {Memnirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  111.)      About 
the  Biiibop  of  Durham   };ave  him  the  oillce  of 
r  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  which  he 
lany  years.      In  the  autumn  of  the  year  18U5  be 
1  a  seat  in  parliament  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
»rge  IV.),  who  at  that  time  adhered  to  the  Whig 
whose  attention  had  been  particularly  drawn  to 
rom  the  circumstance  of  his  being  about  that  time 
a  a  cause  in  chanceiy,  in  which  the  prince  was 
rested.  This  offer  was  declined  from  the  same  inde- 
teling  which  had  induced  him  to  decline  two  offers 
LT  kind  previously  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 
*&  early  association  wiih  some  of  the  most  distin- 
ersons  interested  in  the  French  revolution,  and, 
perhaps  his  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  had  given 
t  outset  of  life  a  decided  bias  towards  what  are 
•pular  or  liberal   opinions  in    politics.     In   con- 
ith  his  general  principles  he  became  a  decided 
»f  the  Whigs,  and,  long  before  he  obtained  a  seat 
ise  of  Cominuns,  was  in  the  habit  of  confidential 
atiou  with  the  leadei*s  of  that  parly.     On  the  form- 
3  Grenville  administration  at  the  commenrement  of 
06,  he  received  the  appointment  of  solicitor-gene- 
e  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  brought  into  par- 
the  government  for  the  borough  of  Queenborough. 
pointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  on 
id  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  summed 
lence  in  support  uf  the  charge.     He  states  in  his 
he  spoke  on  this  occasion  for  three  hours  and 
lutcs  {Metnoirs^  vol.  ii.,  p.  139) ;  but  from  the  re- 
speech  in  the  printed  accounts  of  the  trial,  it  does 
'  to  have  been  by  any  means  the  most  successful 
isic  or  parliamentary  performances.   In  truth,  the 
as  most  unfortunate  ;  and  he  undertook  the  task 
atter  of  inclination,  but  of  duty,  conceiving  that 
lion  with  respect  to  the  government  and  the  party 
;h  he  had  taken  otiice,  he  could  not  with  pro- 
ine  it.     In  the  course  of  his  first  session  in  par- 
3   introduced  a   bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  (46  Geo.  III.,  c.  135),   which   passed  both 
1  very  little  objection  or  observation,  and  consti- 
terial  improvement  of  that  which  was  then  an  ex- 
fective  branch  of  the  law  of  England.     After  the 
of  parliament,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
he  was  re-elected  for  the  government  borough  of 
»ugh ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  18U7,  and  while  in 
licitor-general,  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
real  property  in  all  cases  assets  for  the  payment 
contract  debts.     This  just  and  reasonable  raea- 
iigh  approved  by  I^rd  £llcnborough,  was  strongly 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the   Master  of  the 
William  Grant,  and  rejected  by  a  considerable 
The  opposition  offered  to  this  measure  by  the 
the  Rolls  was  personally  resented  by  Sir  Samuel 
ith  a  degree  of  acrimony  scarcely  justified  by  the 
L  measure  founded  npon  a  more  limited  application 
3  principle,  by  confining  it  to  the  freehold  pro- 
raders,  was,   during  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
06ed  by  Romilly,  and  carried  (stat.  47  Geo.  III., 
subsequent  periods  he  made  several  attempts  to 
»roposition  into  execution  to  its  full  extent,  but 
3cess.    His  reply  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
bate  on  this  bill,  and  his  speech  about  the  same 
rour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- trade,  estab- 
reputation  as  a  parliamentary   speaker   of   the 
uracter. 

b,  1807,  the  Whig  ministers  were  displaced,  and 
removal  ended  the  short  official  employment  of 
3e  retained,  however,  his  seat  in  parliament,  and 
until  the  end  of  his  life  a  zealuus  and  leading 
r  the  op|K)sition  party.  On  the  dissolution  of 
»  which  took  place  after  the  change  of  ministers, 
led  his  return  for  the  borough  of  Horsham  from 
of  Norfolk  — a  mode  of  entering  the  House  of 
which  he  characterised  as  '  detestable*  {Memoirs j 
tOl),  but  which  he  justified  in  his  own  case  as 
Mi  time  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  hope  to 
at  in  parliament  consistently  with  that  entire  in- 
B  of  action  which  alone  made  it  valuable  to  him. 
of  1807  he  opposed  the  several  harsh  raea- 
m  «*«re  pa  sed  for  the  suppression  of  disturbances 
•nd  warmly  supported  Mr.  Whitbread*8  bill  for 
g  psruchial  schools ;  and  besides  the  measures  re- 
X,  No.  1248. 


specting  the  freehold  estates  of  traders  above  alluded  to,  ho 
introduced  an  important  practical  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  by  abolishing  an  unfair  and  useless 
privilege  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  defen- 
dants in  equity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1808,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  lost  his  seat  in  parliament  for  Horsliam  upon  a 
petition ;  but  after  the  interval  of  about  a  month,  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Wareham,  having  purchased 
his  election  for  3000/1 

In  the  autumn  vacation  of  1807,  Romilly  had  applied 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
with  a  view  to  remove  some  of  its  glaring  evils  and  defects. 
His  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  he  composed  his  observations  on  Madan*s  trea- 
tise ;  and  he  now  found  himself  in  a  situation,  with  respect 
to  influence  and  authority,  which  justified  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  doc- 
trines which  experience  and  retiection,  together  with  his  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  laws  and  the  writings  of  foreign 
Jurists,  had  long  before  impressed  upon   his  mind.    The 
English  penal  law  is  founded  upon  no  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  is  arranged  upon  no  system,  but  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  vast  number  of  positive  and  disconnected 
provisions,  made  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  in  totally  dif- 
ferent states  of  society,  so  that  the  harsh  and  rugged  enact- 
ments of  a  barbarous  time  have  been  carried  on  into  a  period 
of  civilization,  to  the  manners  and  institutions  of  which 
they  are  wholly  unsuited.    Unfortunately  too,  until  very 
lately,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  legislature,  in  making  new 
provisions  for  particular  exigencies,  rather  to  attempt  to 
equalize  punishments,  by  imitating  the  severity  of  the  an- 
tient  laws,  than  to  render  them  just  and  consistent  by 
a  general  revision  of  the  whole  system.    It  was  from  this 
cause  that,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  began  to 
apply  his  mind  to  the  subject,  the  penal  laws  of  England 
were  far  more  severe  than  those  of  any  other  European 
country — nearly  300  crimes  of  various  degrees  and  qualities 
of  moral  guilt  being  then  indiscriminately  punishable  wijh 
death.  The  necessary  consequence  was  a  great  uncertainty  in 
the  execution  of  criminal  justice,  proportionately  impairing 
its  effectiveness ;  for,  as  Lord  Coke  long  ago  observed, '  too 
severe  laws  are  never  duly  executed'  (3  Inst,  163).     To 
the  removal  or  mitigation  of  this  great  evil    Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  energy  and  perse- 
verance during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.     At  first  his 
views  of  practical   improvement  were    limited,  and   the 
only   measures   which    he  originally  contemplated   were, 
first,  a   provision    by  which   acquitted    criminals    should 
be  allowed  compensation  out  of  some  public  fund;  and, 
secondly,  an  enactment  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
property  to  the  stealing  of  which  capital  punishment  should 
be  annexed.    The  first  of  these  measures,  though  just  in 
principle,  was  liable  to  many  serious  difficulties  in  its  appli- 
cation to  practice,  and  being  strongly  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  early  abandoned,  and  never  aftcrwaids 
resumed;  and  the  second  was  modified  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  present  Lord  Abinger,  then  Mr.  Scarlett,  who 
suggested  to  Romilly,  as  a  much  more  effectual  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  the  total  repeal  of  all  statutes   which 
punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied  by  any  act 
of  violence  or  other  circumstances  of  aggravation.    Though 
Romilly  readily  adopted  this  suggestion,  he  thought  that 
a   proposition   for  the  simultaneous  repeal  of  so  large  a 
number  of  statutes  stood  no  chance  ot  success  in  parlia- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  he  resolved  to  propose,  in  de- 
tail, the    repeail  of   individual    laws,  by  which   punish- 
ments of  disproportionate  severity  were  enacted,  and  thus 
gradually  to  expunge  the  whole  from   the  statute  book. 
Accordingly  immediately  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  for 
Wareham,   in   1808,   he    brought  in   a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Stat.  8  Eliz.,  c.  4,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
privately  from  the  person  of  another;  and  this  measure, 
after  some  objection  and  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mens,  was  eventually  passed  (48  Geo.  III.,  c.  129).   His  next 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  his  object  was  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  of  1810,  when  hr;  introduced  three 
bills  to  repeal  several  statutes  which  punished  with  death 
the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  in  dwelling-houses  or  in  vessels  on  naviga- 
ble rivers ;  and  in  order  that  his  views  on  the  subject  might 
be  generally  understood^  he  published  the  substance  of  the 
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ipccch  (Itilivccd  by  him  on  hik  first  propo^l  of  tho  bilU,  | 
t(*}!ctliur  Willi  >uinu  rurlher  ar^runients,  in   llic  form  uf  a  < 
|)aitii»hlet,  untllli'd  'Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  as 
ii  relates  to  Capital  Punishments,  and  on   the  Mode  in 
wliirh  it  is  adminibtured.'     One  of  the  hills  introduced  by 
him  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  minority  of  two  voices,  in  a  very  thin  house;  a 
second  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  there  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority — tho  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  and 
I^rd  Ellenboroui^h  using  reasons  against  ii  which   at  the 
present  day  cannot  be  perused  without  abtoni»hment;  and  | 
the  third  bill  was  withdrawn  by  Romilly,  aAer  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  a  house  in  order  to  have  it  read  a  third  I 
time.     Notwithstanding  this  failure,  his  confidonce  iu  the  ! 
juHtice  of  his  prmciples,  added  to  his  characteriatic  llrmneris  | 
uiul  perseverance  enabled  him,  in  spile  of  all  the  discourage-  • 
meuts  arising  from  the  apathy  of  friendb,  anil  llie  ignorance, 
prejiidices,  and  party-spirit  of  enemies,  to  renew  hii  endea- 
vours to  ])ass  these  measures  in  eaoh  succcs;ding  se>s>ion 
(luring    the   remainder  of  his   life;   but  allhuu;;h  several 
severe  laws  of  a  local  and  sjiecial  nature  wc.e  repealed,  and 
:.1( hough   a   considerable   effect   wa>    produced    Oii    public 
tipiuton  by  the  repeated  discusions  of  the  subjeet,  it  i^um  not 
until  several  \ears  after  his  death  tl:at  any  substantial  iiu- 
I)i\ivemenl  of  the  criminal  law  was  efle<:tcd. 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  on 
occasion  of  the  king's  illness,  at  the  latter  part  of  Ibl  1,  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly  was  invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  ni 
ni»miiiati')ii  to  represent  the  city  of  Hrialol.  Having  accepted 
this  in\iiution.  ho  went  down  to  Bristol  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  pailiamenl  at  the  close  of  the  >ear  181 A  with  the 
nio.si  ellcoura^ing  prospect  of  succebS ;  but  an  opposition  was 
excited  ni  favour  of  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  whose  personal 
intluence  and  local  connections  gave  him  a  much  more  elli- 
cienl  interest  among  the  numerous  constituency  of  that 
c.ty  than  that  which  Uoniilly  had  acquired  by  means  of 
Ins  public  character.  The  consequence  was,  thai  aliei  a 
R w  day»*  struggle,  he  abandonel  the  contCAl  as  hojiel  >s. 
Upon  ibis  failure,  he  was  returned  by  the  duke  of  Noilo  k 
for  his  borough  of  Arundel;  and  Sir  Samuel  consideied 
thai  the  objections  which  he  had  entertained  in  early  life 
u^rainst  accepting  a  seal  in  parliament  from  tho  pioprietor 
of  a  borough  no  loni;er  applied,  masmuch  as  his  public  cha- 
racier  was  now  so  fully  establi>hel,  that  he  could  never  be 
.suspected  of  intending;  to  .N)K'ak  or  vote  merely  at  the  dieia- 
tioii  of  his  pation;  and  ltecau>e.  hince  the  law  had  declared 
the  foimer  practice  of  selling  seats  to  be  illegal,  there  was 
no  other  means  of  entering  the  Hou>e  of  Commons  than  by 
the  nomniation  of  a  patron  or  a  popular  election. 

In  the  niterval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
parliament  and  the  meeting  of  the  new  one  in  IS  13,  he 
published  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Objections  to  the 
Project  of  crediting  a  Vice  Chancellor  of  England.'  This 
un>ali'>faclory  plan  of  ret'.irming  the  evils  of  the  Court  of 
Clianceiy  he  in  all  ita  b'.a^^e?  strenuou.-^ly  though  unsucccas- 
luliy  o\ip>'scd. 

It  Would  exceed  the  pioper  limil:^  of  the  present  article  to 
rel.iie  ill  detail  the  circuiiistances  I'f  (he  parliamentary  caieer 
of  Sir  >amuel  Komiiiy  duiin^  the  la>l  live  years  of  his  life, 
ill  ad'luion  to  his  pr.>p.i>al:i  f>r  tlio  itnproxeinent  of  the 
ciiiiii.inl  law,  he  toviu  an  ai-iive  |arl  in  uil  the  piliticu!  ([iier^- 
t.  Ills  of  the  lime,  ^enerali)  a^iiitg  iii  z^-alous  op{H)bition  to 
iiie  miiiisieis.  He  suppintvd  Nlr.  Whithi cad's  re>o!uiioii 
:  ^.iiuii  declaring  war  wall  Franc*' vr,)«>ii  tla;  li'.urn  of  Napo- 
leon I'lom  Elba  in  li>i6:  lie  opposed  ilie  hi!l.«-tor  supiiiessing 
h'loU  lusuriecliviiis,  and  for  the  suspen>U)n  of  the  Habeas 
(Corpus  Act  in  l!3l7,  and  nioved  re^^olutions  condemning 
I^^rd  Sidniuuth*s  circ!ular  to  ma;ristrates  ropeciin;;  the  pro- 
>e<'ution  of  seditious  libels.  He  also  spokeand  voted  against 
the  Allen  Act,  and  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  elective 
lranchi>>e.  and  uf  Roman  Catholic  emancipation. 

In  the  summer  of  \b\ti  a  dissidution  of  parliament  took 
place,  and  K^nnilly,  being  solicited  to  ap{>car  as  a  candidate 
tor  the  representatiiin  of  WestminstLr,  was  returned  at  the 
iiead  uf  tlic  poll,  though  he  declineil  to  lake  any  |>art  in  the 
ranvass,  and  did  not  ap|)ear  u\wu  the  hustings  until  the 
termination  of  the  election.  He  died  however  before  the 
meeting  uf  parliameiiL  Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  he  was 
devoteilly  attached,  and  whose  health  had  been  for  some 
iii>.nUis  dechniiig.  died  at  Cowes  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
llie -J'Jih  of  Oi:tober,  L^ls;  and  this  event  occurring  to  a 
mind  already  dangerously  excited  by  recent  exertions  and 
anxiety,  prod  icod  a  delirium,  under  the  iuttuenco  of  which 


he  put  an  end  to  his  existouco  on  the  2iiA  of  N( 

1818. 

In  his  nrofestiion  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  attained  t 

success  than  has  been  enjoved  by  any  advocate 

time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.     Nor  did  his  profe»sioDfl 

tion  at  all  exceed  his  merits.     He  liad  a  familiar  ki 

of  the  principles  of  Engliidi  law  as  administered  m 

courts  of  equity,  but  la  common-law  iribunaU.  an 

perspicacity  of  thought  and  expression,  strung  pov 

ironing,  great  earnestness  in  enforcing  his  ar^umei 

devotion  to  tho  interests  uf  his  client,  and  singular 

in  the  management  of  a  cause.    To  tliesc  quali 

united  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  and  unequalled  im 

ness  of  manner.    On  the  other  hand,  he  is  related 

been  stern  in  his  deportment  to  juniors,  anJ  unni 

severe  in  forensic  altercation.     This  may  havu  ari 

that  contempt   for  the  members  of  his  own   p; 

which,  i;  ap{>ears  from  his  diary,  was  a  prevailing  s 

in   his  mind,  and  which  he  exprc*sses  in  some 

without  sntUcieiit  reason.     Being  himself  far  in  a 

the  opinions  of  his  profession,  and  feeling  in  his  i 

with  the  certamtv  of  demonstration  the  truth  of  tl 

ciplcA  uiH»n  which  he  founded  his  projected  impr 

of  the  law,  he  was  too  much  incline<l  to  treat  the  i 

and  bigotry    vihich  of'.en  opposed  them    with  i 

proportion  of  personal  acrimony.     Althou<;li  m 

letters  Romilly  occasionally  expressed  iu  strong  t 

a\ersioii  to  bin  profession,  declaring  that  he  'ever 

more  unfit  for  it,  and  disliked  it  the  more  the  mu 

with  success  in  it'  t .l/#.'mo/r«, vol. i.,  p.  4J4.),  the» 

do  not  apuear  to  have  been  the  con  firmed  seniime 

mind,  and  were  probably  c\ciie<l  by  the  irksomem 

mechanical  business  with  which  the  {  raclicc  uf  a 

barrister  commences.      At  a  later  period,  when  t 

of  his  practice  was  different,  we  do  not  meet  «it 

expros-tions  of   discontent ;    and   it  is   hardly  p 

snppvjse  that  his  exalted  position  in  tlie  Court  of 

during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  should  u- 1  Iu 

source  of  just  pride  and  gratification  to  him.     Ati 

the  tradition  of  the  profession  ascribes  to  him  mi 

ness,  both  in  acquirin<;  and  retaining  his  practice. 

As  a  politician.  Romilly  was  inllexibly  cunsisten 

general  views,  and  uniformly  acted  up  to  his  princ 

di.-^played  however  more  of  the  mere  spirit  of  | 

might  have  been  expectetl   from   his  enlarged    i 

otlierwi-«e  independent  character.     In  some  inslai 

cinlly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval,  ho  suffered  tl 

of  part}  to  interfere  with  the  friendships  of  private 

with  a  species  of  bi;;otry  hardly  credible,  seemed  1 

it  morally  wrong  that  ho  should  assonate  cordiall 

whoditTered  from  him  in  political  opinion.    The  i 

attachment  to  |arty  induced  a  degree  of  lutolerac 

formiy  ascrihin;^  to  corrupt  or  interested  motiv«.i 

'  sional  desertion  of  individuals  from  the  \Vhif(  atan 

:  sometimes,  as  in  th(,>  case  of  his  personal  uKack 

I  MelviUu  in  the  ik-bate  on  Mr.  Brand's  niotiuii  in 

I  Inin  into  expressions  of  rudeness  which  hit  Miku 

taste  ai.e(Wa:iU  str.Jii^lv  (on<]emncil. 

i       His  pnblic  spi.a;::n^  wa-o  tniihups  moie  d«.C|dy 

than  li.at  of  a:iy  ^peaker  of  nioil<*i';i   tiuie>.     He 

)  hin^>elt\vi;li  '^rcil  readiness  nnddueiwv.   \Vilii%>^ 

att.lieial  meann.  and  with<>utthe  useof  lii^uia'.m 

or   oin.mient  of  any  kin>l,  his  siniple,  ro:rect,  ai 

.  style,  suppiirled  b)  hi>  seiiou»  and  di;;niiied>:«|Kjr 

fine  voK  e,  often  produced  an  eifect  Ctjuali)  surpn: 

speaker  ami  his   hi'arcrs.     Koniiil)  inenlioiu  in 

an   instance  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in   b 

I  speech   to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  in  l6l2:  *The 

,  thing,'  says  lie.  *  in  this  speoi-h  at  all  calculated  to 

I  )>a.Nsions,  and  I  know  not  to  what  cause  is  to  lie  ai 

I  effect  it  produced  :  but  it  is  ceitaiii  tliat  before  I 

'  conclusion.  I  saw  the  tears  streaming  down  the 

many  of  my  hearers.'    {Mem'tirnt  ^ol.  ii.,  p.  6 

!  writer  of  this  article  was  present  on  tho  occasiun  bi 

I  to,  an. I  Well  remembers  the  powerful  impression  "^' 

;  the  few  simple  sentences  uttered  by  Sir  Samuel 

I      Romilly*s  stylo  in  w  ritini;  displays  the  sumo  i 

his  manner  of  speaking, — clear,  easy,  forcible,  a 

unadorned.     In  very  early  life,  be  acquired  tbe 

reading  with  care  and  retlection,  and  of  thinkmgc 

closely  ;  and  hence  arose  the  faculties  of  accurate  i 

and  of  distinct  and  powerful  oxpresaion,  for  vhi 

singularly  remarkable. 
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JBY  and  ROMNEY  MARSH.  [Kent.] 
FEY,  GEORGE,  bom  at  Dalton  in  I^ncashire, 
r  15,  1734,  \fas  the  son  of  John  Roraney,  a  wealthy 
laker  of  that  town.  As  he  showed  a  mechanical 
very  early  age,  he  was  taken  away  from  school  in 
ith  year,  and  placed  in  his  father's  workshop.  A 
ter  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  an  eccentric  man, 
devoted  to  alchemy,  exercised  an  influence  over 

of  young  Romney  which  seems  to  have  left  a 
ipression ;  he  endeavoured  to  initiate  him  in  the 

of  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  our  young  painter 
an  unwilling  disciple.  How  Romney  first  mani- 
ilcnt  for  the  art  in  which  he  subsequently  attained 
notion,  is  not  satisfactorily  shown  by  his  .several 
rs.  His  son  the  Rev.  John  Romney  slates  that 
ih  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  treatise  on  painting,  em- 
wiih  various  illustrations,  at  a  very  early  ace. 
;  to  Hayley,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  passion  for 

people  and  taking  likenesses,  which  he  exercised 
g  his  fellow-workmen  in  various  attitudes  upon  the 
boards  in  his  father's  workshop.  His  first  effort 
sted  any  notice  was  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
luced  his  father,  encouraged  by  the  persuasion  of 
ends,  to  place  him  with  a  portrait-painter  of  the 
Steele,  wno  painted  heads  at  Kendal,  to  whom  he 
I  for  four  years,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
idal,  in  1756,  Romney  contracted  an  early  mar- 
Mary  Abbot  of  Kirkland,  by  which  he  displeased 
ts;  and  according  to  Hayley,  although  his  son 
J  fact,  he  liimself  shortly  afterwards  repented  of  his 
B  step.  The  result  however  proved  that  his  choice 
mtly  worthy  of  his  affections.  Having  cancelled  the 

with  his  master,  Romney,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
imenccd  painting  on  his  own  account.  His  first  pro- 
as a  hand  holding  a  letter  for  the  post-office  win- 
•ndal,  which  continued  there  for  many  years.  His 
aits  were  two  half  lengths  of  Walter  Strickland  of 
ind  his  lady,  at  whose  house  he  saw  a  portrait  of 
r  StrickUuul.by  Lely,  and  two  portraits, by Rigaud, 
>ictures  by  other  masters  that  he  had  any  oppor- 
studying  previous  to  his  arrival  in  London.  His 
vas  indefatigable,  and  nature  alone  being  his  guide, 

ly  f  )rmed  for  himself  a  simple  and  natural  style, 
it*d   by  those  artificial  or  adventitious  qualities 

so  easily  acquired  from  the  schools.  Through  the 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Strickland,  he  obtained  consider- 
ovment  from  the  gentlemen  of  Westmoreland,  in 
ivtiose  portraits  he  introduced  dogs,  painted  with 
[land truth.  Besides  portraits  he  painted  many 
es,  twenlv  of  which  he  exhibited  in  tbo  town-hall 
I,  and  disposed  of  afterwards  by  lottery,  for  which 
eighty  tickets  at  half-aguinea  each.  After  exer- 
talents  for  about  five  years  in  the  north,  his  am- 
Bcted  his  views  towards  the  capital;  and  in  the 

1762,  he  set  out  alone  for  London,  leaving  his 

wo  young  children  in  Kendal,  who,  according  to 

{  son,  were  to  join  him  when  he  had  cstablislied 

%he  metropolis ;  but  the  sequel  casts  a  shade  over 
character  of  Romney.  He  rose  rapidly  to  fame 
le,  and,  with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  divided 
age  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy ;  but  his  young 
tever  called  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  ; 
lied  his  marriage  from  his  friends,  and  only  re- 
the  neglected  mother  of  his  children  when  he  was 
$eble,  and  required  a  nurse  to  administer  to  his 
1  bear  with  his  weaknesses. 

f  commenced  his  metropolitan  career  by  painting 
four  guineas  in  the  city.  In  1 763  he  obtained  the 
ixe  of  fifty  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a 

the  Death  of  Wolfe,  but  through  the  influence  of 

the  decision  was  revised  and  reversed  in  favour  of 

(  for  his  picture  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seizing 

ires  of  his  Mother.     Romney  received  a  present 

-fi%*e  guineas.    This  circumstance  is  supposed  by 

are  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  enmity  which 

subsisted  between  Romney  and  Reynolds. 

r  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  and  early 

snt.    He  soon  moved  from  the  city  to  the  west 

sd  bis  price  for  a  head  to  five  guineas.   At  this 

tni  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  was  much  struck 

it  Mary  de'  Medici  series  of  pictures  by  Rubens, 

bourg.     Upon  his  return  he  painted  the  por- 

uteph  Yates,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
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king's  bench,  a  picture  which  procured  him  a  valuable  con- 
nection amongst  lawyers.  Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a 
fifty-guinea  premium  from  the  Society  o;"  Arts  for  a  picture 
of  the  Death  of  King  Edmund. 

In  1767,  in  consequence  of  his  rapidly  increasing  prac- 
tice, he  removed  to  Great  Newport  Street,  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  former  residence  of  Reynolds.  Here  he  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  by  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Warren  and  his 
Lady,  with  a  little  girl  caressing  a  bullfinch.  He  now  not 
only  ranked  with  the  first  painters  of  fancy  subjects,  but  he 
bid  fair  to  rival  the  President  in  portrait 

Romney*s  intercourse  with  men  of  taste  and  learning  was 
now  such  as  to  make  him  feel  the  necessity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  works  of  art  upon  the  Continent.  He 
accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  1773,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  pope  from  that  great  patron  of  the  arts  th6 
duke  of  Richmond.  In  Rome  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  works  of  Michel  A ngelo  and  Raphael;  and  during 
his  stay  there  produced  one  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures, 
the  Wood  Nymph,  representing  a  naked  female  reposing 
upon  the  ground  with  her  back  towards  the  spectator. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  painted  the 
portrait  of  Wortley  Montagu  in  a  Turkish  dress.     He  re- 
turned to   London   in   the  summer   of   1775,  greatly  im 
proved  in  every  respect  by  his  continental  tour. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  he  took  a  house  in 
Cavendish  Square,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  recommenced  his  career  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  charging  15  guineas  for  a  head,  30  for  a  half- 
length,  and  <G0  for  a  whole-length ;  the  president's  price 
being  at  that  time  35  guineas  for  a  head.  But  Romney 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  raise  his  prices,  for  sittei-s  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  his  studio;  and,  notwithstanding  they 
were  still  comparatively  low,  in  a  few  years  he  realised  an 
income  of  nearly  four  thousand  a  year  by  portraits  alone. 

He  subsequently  raised  his  prices  considerably  :  in  1787, 
to  25  guineas;  in  1789,  to  30;  and  in  1793,  to  35  guineas 
for  a  head,  which  continued  to  be  his  charge  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  the  other  sizes  being  charged  in  pro- 
portion. 

Romney  was  now  the  acknowledged  rival  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  portrait.  Reynolds's  admirer  and  biographer, 
Norlhcote,  says,  *  Certain  it  is,  that  Sir  Joshua  was  not 
much  employed  in  portraits  after  Romney  grew  into  fashion.* 
Lord  Thurlow  is  also  reported  to  have  said,  *  Reynolds  and 
Romney  divide  the  town ;  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction.' 
To  characterise  these  two  factions  technically,  we  should 
term  them  the  factions  of  form  and  colour,  the  former  being 
that  of  Romney.  Romney's  great  success  seems  to  havu 
excited  an  active  jealousy  upon  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua,  who, 
when  he  spoke  of  him,  used  to  term  him  'the  man  in 
Cavendish  Square;'  and,  from  a  passage  in  Northcote's 
*  Life  of  Reynolds,'  we  may  infer  that  the  President  occa- 
sionally spoke  disparagingly  of  the  works  of  Romney. 
Northcoto  represents  Garrick  as  saying  of  Cumberland  the 
dramatist,  *  He  hates  you,  Sir  Joshua,  because  you  do  not 
admire  the  painter  whom  he  consi^Ars  as  a  second  Cor- 
reggio.*  'Who  is  that?'  said  Reynolds.  *  Why,  his  Cor- 
rcgffio,*  answered  Garrick,  *  is  Romney  the  painter.' 

Notwithstanding  Romney  s  great  employment  in  por- 
traiture, he  found  abundant  leisure  to  lay  tn  fancy  pieces, 
many  of  which  however  were  left  untinished.  The  most  re- 
markable of  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  were.  The 
Tempest;  Tragedy  and  Comedy  nursing  Shakspere;  the 
Infant  Shakspere  attended  by  the  Passions;  the  Alupe; 
Children  in  a  Boat  drifted  out  to  Sea;  Shepherd  Boy  asleep, 
watched  by  his  Dog,  at  the  approach  of  a  Thunder-storm ; 
Nature  unveiling  herself  to  Shakspere,  &c.  Romney  is 
said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  BoydelPs  'Shakspere 
Gallery.'  The  Tempest  and  the  Infant  Shakspere  attended 
by  the  Passions  were  painted  for  that  collection.  He  made 
sketches  also  for  five  other  subjects,  but  they  were  never 
executed ;  the  Banquet  and  the  Cavern  Scene  in  '  Macbeth ;' 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page ;  Bolingbroke  and  Margery  Jour- 
dain  conjuring  up  the  Fiend ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Romney  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Hamilton,  then  the  beautiful  Emma  Lyon.  Accord- 
ing to  his  son,  he  made  no  less  than  twenty-three  pictures 
from  her,  some  of  which  however  were  never  finished.  She 
was  painted  in  various  characters,  as  Iphigenia,  St  Cecilia, 
Sensibility,  a  Bacchante,  Alope,  the  Spinstress,  Cassandra, 
Calypso,  Magdalene,  Joan  of  Are,  and  Pythian  Priestess. 
Romney's  ambition  appears  to  have  increased  with  his 
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ycar^,  nnd  in  his  later  days  bo  dovoted  himself  more 
arfliMitly  to  fancy  subjects  than  ever.  Milton  and  his 
Duu^lttcrs,  and  Nuwton  making  Experiments  with  the 
Prism,  ns  a  companion  to  it,  were  the  roost  popular  of  these 
later  productions.  Ho  sent  100/.  to  Flaxman,  then  study- 
ing in  Rome,  to  purchase  ca^ts  fVom  the  antique  for  him, 
who  bent  him  *  the  cream  of  the  finest  thinj^s  in  Rome/ 
The  trroup  of  the  LAocoon,tlie  Niobe,  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  groups  of  the  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  relief  on  the  Borc^besc  vase, 
several  busts,  and  the  best  fraj^ments  of  legs  and  arms  that 
could  be  found.  These  splendid  monuments  of  antient 
geiiiuH  tendefl  only  still  further  to  excite  the  emulation  and 
ambition  of  Romney ;  he  conceived  grand  dus^igns  of  paint- 
ini;  *  the  seven  ages,*  'the  visions  of  Adam  with  the  angel,* 
'  tiie  flood,  and  the  opening  of  the  ark,*  and  many  from 
Milton,  some  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  others  having  Satan 
as  their  hero. 

This  constant  excitement  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  the  painter's  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving 
way  under  it.  His  observations  called  forth  by  the  mclan- 
c!:oly  fute  of  his  friend  Cowper  seem  to  have  been  almost 
foreboding  of  the  similar  fate  that  awaited  himself :  *  If  there 
is  a  situation  more  deplorable  than  any  other  in  nature,  it 
is  the  horrible  decline  of  reason,  and  the  derangement  of 
that  power  we  have  been  blest  with.'  The  health  of  his 
faculties  was  now  rapidly  declining,  but  the  return  of  his 
friend  Flaxman  from  Rome,  of  whose  talents  he  had  a  very 
lii^h  opinion,  cheered  him  for  a  season.  He  shortly  how- 
ever became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  his  house  in  Caven- 
di.sh  S<iuare  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of  the 
execution  of  the  magnificent  designs  he  had  in  contempla- 
tion, and  he  accordinglv  had  a  house  and  gallery  constructed 
nt  Hampstead.  upon  his  own  plans  ancl  under  his  own 
direction.  He  lert  Cavendi:»h  Square  in  1797,  after  a  resi- 
dence there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired  to  his  new 
studio  at  Hampstead,  but  not  to  revel  in  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  genius,  for  he  was  soon  oppressed  with  a  degree  of 
nervous  dejection  that  deprived  him  of  all  energy.  After 
one  or  two  efforts  upon  the  canvass,  he  complaine<l  of 
a  swimming  in  the  heaid,  and  a  paralytic  numbness  in  his 
right  hand,  and  then  renounced  the  pencil  for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  seizinl  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, and  started  abruptly  for  the  north,  where,  in  Kendal, 
ins  amiable  wife  still  resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect 
and  long  eitrangement  of  her  husband,  and  in  whom  he 
found  an  attentive  and  affectionate  nurse,  *  who  had  never 
been  irritated  to  an  aet  of  unkindness  or  an  expression  of 
reproach*  by  thirty-seven  years  of  absence  and  neglect, 
during  which  long  interval  ho  had  paid  but  two  visits  to 
the  north.  The  kind  attentions  of  this  exemplary  woman 
awakened  feelings  of  intense  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Rom- 
ney, and  he  once  again  enjoyed  real  happiness,  to  which  in 
the  long  years  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been  a  total  stranger. 
He  gave  orders  for  the  sale  of  his  property  at  Hampstead, 
and  purchased  a  house  at  Kendal,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
remain.  But  this  bi%ht  period  was  of  short  duration,  for 
u}>on  the  return  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Romney,  from 
India,  which  was  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at 
Kendal,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  imbecility,  and 
he  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years,  unconscious  of  existence, 
until  the  16th  of  November,  1802,  when  he  died,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  Dge.  Ho  was  buried  at  Dalton,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

In  person  Romney  was  tall  and  strong,  *  L.s  features 
were  broad  and  manly,  his  hair  dark,  his  eyes  large,  quick, 
and  discerning.* 

Romney  attained  to  greater  eminence  in  two  branches  of 
art,  hintory  and  portrait,  than  it  is  the  lot  of  most  men  to 
attain  in  one.  According  to  Flaxman,  he  surpassed  oil 
British  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  eonception ;  and  in  por- 
trait he  was  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  productions  in  poetic  and  historic  art,  finished  and  un- 
finished, are  extraordinarily  numerous,  comprising  ever>- 
variety  of  subject  from  the  illuMration  of  the  most  simple 
historical  fact,  to  the  endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest 
fictions  of  the  poets.  Some  of  those  designs  were  presented 
in  1817,  by  the  painter*sson,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
to  be deiYosited  in  the  Fitzw.llinm  Museum;  and  the  Car- 
toons, so  much  admired  by  Flaxman.  were  by  the  same 
genileinan  preMinitMl.  in  1823,  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 
LiveriH>id.  They  consist  of  eight  from  the  story  of  Cupid 
Qjid  l\M:he,  two  ft\>m  that  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and 


one  from  each  of  the   following  i  -^Pr 

chained.  Descent  of  Odiu,  Medea,  Biimi  oi 
fant  Shakspero,  Death  of  Cordelia,  Gl        in  xmc» 
Atossa's  Dream. 

l*he  following  examples  will  lerre  to  tbow  hot 
sively  Romney  was  patronised  in  portimit:^tbe  1 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Dake  of  I 
Lonl  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Warren  Hattinfa.  Oivp 
of  Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Gibbon,  Uavil  Harl 
Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Ellenboroogli,  th 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin,  Dr.  ] 
Paley,  John  Wesley,  Thomas  Paine,  Mrs.  FitthetW 
Jordan,  and  Flaxman  modelling  the  bust  of  Haykv 

Romney  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aeadi 
he  never  sent  any  of  his  works  to  its  exhibitioiis. 
had  several  biographers :  Cumberland,  the  dnmat 
a  short  account  of  him ;  his  friend  Haylcy,  the  |ta 
lished  an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman  wrote  t 
racter  of  his  works ;  another  was  afterwards  writi* 
son  the  Rev.  John  Romney;  and  there  it  an  c 
memoir  of  him    in  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lirea 
British  Painters,*  &c. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Flaxman't 
the  works  and  genius  of  Romney:— 'When  jm 
began  to  paint,  he  had  seen  no  gallery  of  pictan 
fine  productions  of  antient  sculpture:  but  then  Vi 
children  were  his  statues,  and  all  objects  under  ikm 
heaven  formed  his  school  of  painting.'     *  His  i^iiH 
strong  resemblance  to  the  scenes  he  was  bom  in  :  K 
it  partook  of  the  grand  and  beautifiil ;  and  like 
the  bright  sunshine  and  enchanting  proapeett  of  i 
were  occasionally  overspread  with  mist  and  gloom. 
painters  have  left  so  many  examples  in  their  work 
tender  and  delicate  affections ;  and  sereral  of  bta 
breathe  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  Sigismonda  of  Go 
His  Cartoons,  some  of  which  have  unfortunately 
were  examples  of  the  sublime  and  terrible ;  at 
perfectly  new  in  English  art.'   *  His  compositions,  ■■ 
of  the  antient  pictures  and  basso-relievos,  told  the 
by  a  single  group  of  figures  in  the  front ;  whilst  th 
giK)und  is  made  the  simplest  possible,  rejecting  all  i 
sary  episode  and  trivial  ornament,  either  of  secondar 
or  architectural  subdivision.     In  his  com  positions' 
holder  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment   at  1 

S'ance;  the  gradations  and  varieties  of  which  h 
rough  several  characters,  all  conceived  in  an 
spirit  of  dignity  and  beauty,  with  a  lively  expr^; 
nature  in  all  the  parts.  His  heads  were  various:  1 
were  decided  and  grand ;  the  female  lovely ;  his  fig 
sembled  the  antique;  the  limbs  were  elesant  an 
formed ;  his  draper}*  was  well  understood.  '  Fei 
since  the  fifteentn  centur}*  hare  been  able  to  do  to 
so  manv  different  branches.' 

ROMORANTIN.    [Loir  kt  Cheb.] 

ROMSEY.    [Hampshire.] 

RO'MULUS.    The  numerous  legends  about  R 
the  founder  of  Rome,  may  be  distributed  into  two  f 
classes.     One  of  these  represents  him  aa  closely  eu 
with  the  royal  family  of  Alba,  and  may  be  considere 
native  legend  which  probably  originated  among  the  I 
themselves,  and  was   almost  universally   believed 
Romans.  The  siicond,  which  eoimects  Romulus  with 
and  the  Trojans,  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  and 
become  current  until  a  comparativelv  late  period 
history  of  Rome.    According  to  tho  latter  at ory,  1 
was  sometimes  described  as  the  son  of  Aeneas,  an 
limes  as  his  grandson;  and  while  some  writers 
Romulus  alone,  others  represent  him  aa  Iiaving  a 
(Remus),  or  several  brothers.    (See  the  various 
tions  of  this  legend,  ot  rather  Greek  fabrication,  m 
s.  r. '  Roma;'  Plut.,  Romui.,  2 ;  and  I)k>nys. Hal.,  i.  72 
Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  210,  &c.)  This  story  leaves  a  Tacw 
history  of  Rome,  which  amounts  to  about  three  o 
!  and  a  half,  that  is,  from  the  return  of  the  heroes  fro 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  C 
various  means  were  devised  by  antient  writers^  auru 
building  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third  Rome,  A 
up  this  gap.    But  this  stor}*,  notwithstandini;  its  in 
ities,  bus  sometimes  been  adopted  even  by  Ruman 
such  as  Sallust,who  states  that  Rome  was  founded 
jans,  under  the  guidance  of  Aeneas.     The  Keooine 
legend  made  Romulus  and  Remus  the  twin-sons 
daughter  of  the  Alban  king  Proois.  The  nijal 
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Uter  times  represented  as  descended  from  Aeneas, 
others,  preserving  the  legend  more  in  its  original 
made  no  mention  of  its  Trojan  descent.  The  main 
I  of  the  Roman  legend  which  are  preserved  in  Livy 
u ;  Cio,  De  Bepubl,,  ii.  5 ;  comrp.  Plut,  RomuL,  3, 
ionjs.  HaU  i.,  p.  61,  &c.)i  are  these: — 

Ftocas.  king  of  Alba,  died,  he  left  two  sons,  Nu- 
ud  Amulius.  The  latter  wrested  the  government 
r  brother,  who  yielded  without  a  struggle,  and 
tt  private  person  in  quiet  retirement.  But  Amulius, 
that  the  descendants  of  his  brother  might  punish 
bis  usurpation,  had  the  son  of  Numitor  murdered, 
de  bis  daughter  Silvia  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  an  office 
bilged  her  to  perpetual  celibacy.  One  day  however 
ilvia  went  into  the  sacred  grove  to  draw  water  from 
I  for  the  service  of  Vesta,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
ad  the  maid,  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf, 
9  a  cave.  Here  she  was  overpowered  by  Mars,  who 
d  her  a  glorious  offspring.  She  was  delivered  of 
ut  the  god  apparently  forsook  her,  for  she  was  con- 
and  put  to  death  by  Amulius,  and  it  was  deter- 
tbat  the  two  children  should  be  drowned  in  the 
nio.  But  the  river  carried  the  cradle,  with  the 
\  in  it,  into  the  Tiber,  which  at  the  time  had  over- 
its  banks.  The  cradle  was  driven  into  shallow 
a  wild  fig-tree  (Ficus  Ruminalis)  at  the  foot  of  the 
I  hilL  A  she-wolf,  which  came  to  the  water  to  drink, 
le  cries  of  the  children,  and  suckled  them,  whilst  a 
ker,  which  was,  like  the  wolf,  an  animal  sacred  to 
x>ught  them  other  food  whenever  they  wanted  it. 
nrellous  spectacle  was  observed  by  Faustulus,  the 
in  of  the  (locks  of  king  Amulius,  and  he  took  the 
,  and  carried  them  to  nis  wife  Acca  Laurentia  or 
Thus  they  grew  up  in  the  shepherd's  straw  huts  on 
Ltine ;  that  in  which  Romulus  was  said  to  have  lived 
t  up  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  The  two 
>ecame  the  stoutest  and  bravest  Aonone  their  com- 
ith  whom  they  shared  their  booty.  Ine  followers 
ulus  were  called  Quinctilii,  and  those  of  Remus, 
A  auarrel  one  day  broke  out  between  the  two 
( ana  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor.  Remus 
)n  by  a  stratagem,  and  led  to  Alba  before  Numitor, 
uck  by  his  appearance  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
the  two  brothers,  ordered  Romulus  likewise  to  be 
before  him.  Faustulus  now  disclosed  to  the  young 
I  secret  of  their  birth,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
comrades  who  had  accompanied  them  to  Alba,  they 
Qulius,  and  their  grandfather  Numitor  was  restoied 
overnment  of  Alba. 

ove  of  their  humble  home  however  drew  the  youths 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a  new  city.  The 
assigned  to  them  for  this  purpose  by  Numitor  ex- 
in  the  direction  of  Alba  as  far  as  the  sixth  milestone, 
ras  the  frontier  of  the  original  Ager  Romanus,  and 
lown  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Ambarvalia  were 
xed.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  brothers  as  to 
;  and  name  of  the  new  city,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
be  decided  by  augury.  Romulus  took  his  station  on 
atine,  and  Keraus  on  the  Aventinc.  Remus  had 
I  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures,  but  Romulus  saw 

Consiaering  that  his  double  number  was  a  signal 
f  the  favour  of  the  gods,  Romulus  and  his  party 
I  the  victory.  In  observance  of  the  rites  customary 
the  Etruscans  in  the  building  of  towns,  Romulus 
I  bullock  and  a  heifer  to  a  plough  and  drew  a  furrow 
he  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill  to  mark  the  course  of  the 
nd  of  the  poracrium.  Over  the  parts  where  he  in- 
to build  the  gates  (portco),  he  carried  (portare)  the 
,  The  new  city  thus  built  on  the  Palatine  was 
Roma.  Remus,  who  felt  indignant  at  the  wrong 
be  bad  suffered,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
nd  simple  fortifications,  leaped  over  them ;  and  Ro- 
punished  his  brother's  insolence  by  putting  him  to 

population  of  the  new  city  being  very  small,  the 
1  thrown  open  to  strangers.     Exiles,  robbers,  run- 
es, and  criminals  flocked  to  the  city  as  an  asylum. 
Mid  a  welcome  reception.    The  only  thing  they  now 
i  was  women ;  but  none  of  the  neighbouring  people 
tiling  to  form  matrimonial  connections  with  the  new 
u    Romulus  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem ; 
Jaimed  that  festive  solemnities  and  games  should  be 
the  city,  and  he  invited  his  neighbours  the  Latins 


and  Sabines  to  attend  them  with  their  daughters.  In  the 
midst  of  the  solemnities  the  females  were  forcibly  carried 
off:  the  number  thus  taken  was  said  to  have  been  thirty. 
The  three  nearest  Latin  towns,  Autemnae,  Csenina,  and 
Crustumerium,  now  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  but  Ro- 
mulus defeated  them  successively,  and  having  slain  Acron, 
king  of  Csenina,  he  dedicated  the  first  spolia  opima  to 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  Sabines,  under  their  king  Titus 
Tatius,  Ukewise  made  war  upon  Rome,  and  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia,  a  Roman  woman,  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  on  the  Capitol.  The  Sabines  attempted  to 
storm  the  city,  and  Romulus  in  this  emergency  vowed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in  order  to  inspire  his  men  with 
courage  and  to  prevent  them  from  flying  before  the  enemv. 
The  war  was  continued  with  doubtful  success,  and  finally 
terminated  by  the  Sabine  women  throwing  themselves  be- 
tween the  combatants,  and  thus  restoring  peace  between 
their  fathers  and  husbands.  Romulus  rewarded  the  women 
of  Rome  for  their  services  by  the  grant  of  various  privileges, 
and  the  thirty  curiee  were  called  after  the  names  of  the 
thirty  Sabine  women.  The  two  nations,  the  Romans  on  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  on  the  Capitoline  and  the  Qui- 
rinal,  were  united  as  one  nation,  though  each  continued  to 
have  its  own  king. 

The  two  kings  and  the  citizens  of  the  two  states  met  in 
the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  (comitium) 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  transact  business  which  was 
of  importance  to  both  nations.  This  union  however  did  not 
last  long,  for  Tatius  was  killed  during  a  national  sacnfioe  at 
Lavinium,  and  Romulus  henceforth  ruled  alone  over  the 
two  nations. 

During  the  period  that  Romulus  was  sole  king,  be  is  saia 
to  have  carried  on  two  wars,  one  against  Fidenae,  and  an- 
other against  Vcii.  FidensB  commenced  the  war  from  fear 
of  the  growing  strength  of  its  neighbour ;  but  Romulus  got 
a  victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  and  took  possession  of 
their  town.  Tlie  war  against  Veii  rose  out  of  that  against 
FidensB,  for  both  were  Etruscan  towns.  Veii  was  likewise 
humbled,  but  it  obtained  a  truce  of  one  hundred  years,  after 
surrendering  part  of  its  territory  to  Rome. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  and  achievements  which  the  old 
Roman  legend  ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  city.  Respect- 
ing his  political  institutions,  see  the  article  Ron b.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  (716 
B.C.).  His  death  is  represented  in  as  marvellous  a  light  as 
his  birth.  On  the  nones  of  Quinctilis,  or  on  the  Quirinalia, 
the  king,  while  reviewing  his  people  near  the  marsh  of 
Capra,  was  taken  up  by  his  father  Mars,  and  carried  to 
heaven.  The  people  in  terror  fled  from  the  spot;  but 
Romulus  soon  afterwards  appeared  as  a  f^lorified  hero  to 
Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him  inform  his  people  that  in 
future  he  would  watch  over  them  as  the  god  Quirinus. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  story  of  the  founder  o 
Rome,  which  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  comme- 
morated in  national  songs  to  the  time  of  Dionysius.  (Diouy«. 
Hal.,  i.,  p.  66.)  Writers  both  antient  and  modern  have 
attemptea  to  elicit  historical  truth  from  this  beautiful  and 
in  most  parts  truly  poetical  legend,  or  have  struck  out  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  as  altogether  fabulous,  and  retained 
others  which  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  events  of  real 
history.  The  mischievous  results  of  such  perverse  criticism 
have  been  clearly  shown  by  Niebuhr  (i.,  p.  235,  &c.).  The 
acts  and  institutions  attributed  to  Romulus  which  are  of 
any  importance  to  the  historian,  and  which  from  their 
connection  with  events  of  a  more  historical  age,  or  with  the 
general  state  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  may  be  considered  as 
history,  are  given  in  the  article  Romb. 

RONCESVALLES  (French,  Roncevaux)  is  the  name 
of  a  valley  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  of  Navarre  between 
Pampeluna  and  St.  Jean  Pi6  de  Port,  on  the  French  fron- 
tier. It  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  village  in  that^valley, 
remarkable  only  for  an  antient  abbey  (Nuestra  Seiiora  de 
Roncesvalles).  where  the  tomb  of  Don  Sancho  el  Fuerte 
(the  strong),  king  of  Navarre,  is  shown,  as  well  as  several 
antient  relics  bearing  the  name  of  Roland.  According  to 
tradition,  this  hero,  and  many  others  of  Charlemagne's 
peers,  who  had  invaded  Spain  in  778,  whilst  attempting 
to  reeain  France,  were  surrounded  by  the  Navarrese,  com- 
manded by  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  put  to  death.  This 
event  however,  which  forms  the  subject  of  many  Spanish 
romances  and  chivalrous  chronicles,  is  far  from  being  sup- 
ported by  historical  evidence. 

RONDA,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Spain,  formerly  belongins^ 
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to  the  province  of  Malaga,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  prorince 
so  called  since  ilio  late  division  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  though  erroneously,  to  occupy  the 
site  or  the  autient  Arunda(Plin.,  iii.  1),  which  stood  some 
miles  to  \\\v  south-wt'st.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  it 
was  cntiri'ly  huilt  hv  the  Mor»rs,  \\-ith  the  remains  of  Aci- 
nippo.  or  Umnla  lu  Vicja  (old  Rnnda),  which  is  two  leagues 
to  the  north,  and  wht-re  the  ruins  of  an  amphithriitrc.  a 
temple,  nqucdmM,  ami  cxtcnsivo  walls  are  still  standing. 
U(»ndn  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  lofty  mountains  oflhe 
Sicirii  de  Hoiid:i,  and  is  fourteen  leagues  from  Gihraltar, 
twenty  from  Cidiz,  5»nd  almut  the  same  distance  from  Seville. 
It  is  considtrnhly  clexated  above  the  sea,  being  built  on  a 
hill,  vhich  tiMininntes  abruptly  just  below  it  to  the  wesi. 
The  ciiy  is  sep;irat«'d  into  two  parts  by  a  very  narrow  ravine 
of  great  depth,  called  Kl  Tajo  (the  cut),  ihroujjh  which  !lt)W8 
the  river  Guudiaro.  Tiiough  divided  by  nature,  the  ciiy  has 
been  united  by  means  of  ;i  bridge  of  most  stupendous  dimen- 
sions, springini;  from  the  banks  of  the  ri\er  on  n)as^ive  stone 
piers,  and  at  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

The  city  of  Ronda  has  a  population  of  about  20.0U0  inha- 
bitants. The  streets  arc  narrow,  but  clean.  There  is  a 
public  walk,  called  Alameda,  well  shaded  with  trees  and 
shrubs;  and  a  Plaza  de  Toros  (bull-ring),  built  entirely  of 
Stone,  and  capable  of  holdin:;  eight  or  nine  tlvKi^and  per- 
sons. Ihe  Alcazar,  or  MtK)rish  castle,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  built  in  all  Andalusia,  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins,  having  been  blown  up  by  the  Krench  on  their  eva- 
cuation of  Rt)nda  during  the  Peninsular  war.  It  was  con- 
sidered im pre;; n able  as  long  as  the  Moors  held  it,  and  re- 
sisted several  ^iegcs,  untd  it  was  fuially  reduced  bv  Ferdi- 
naii<l  in  ll'-j,  towards  the  do^e  of  the  Mih)rish  war.  [Moous.] 
With  the  cxreption  of  a  few  tan-yard».  which  arc  not  in  a 
very  prt sT'onms  coiidili'in.  Kor.da  has  no  trade  whatever; 
the  inhabitants  occupy  themselves  chietly  in  farming  and 
raisin'T  fruits  and  vei^elables  for  the  consumption  of  Gibral- 
tar. An  annual  fair,  originally  instituted  fur  the  sale  of 
horses,  but  which  now  is  not  coiiflned  to  that  tratlic,  is  he'd 
at  Rciida.  It  IS  altende<l  by  merchants  from  almost  every 
part  of  ^outher!i  Spain. 

RONDKAU  (Fr.).  or  RONDO  (It.),  a  kind  of  air  con- 
sihtmg  of  two  or  more  strains,  in  whi«di.  alter  fn.ishing  the 
sectmd  strain,  the  first  is  rei-eated,  and  again  after  the  thiid, 
&e.,  always  returning  to  and  concluding  wiih  the  first. 
(Rousseau.) 

RONUKLETIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  famdy 
of  Rubiaceo,  named  after  Rontlelet,  a  French  botanist  of 
the  sixteenth  centurv.  It  is  characterised  bv  having:  a 
calyx  with  a  subglobular  tube.  Corol  superior,  funnel- 
shaped,  ventrico^e  at  the  throat.  Segments  four  to  fne, 
ovate,  obtuse,  siireading.  Anthers  four  to  five,  sebMle  wiihin 
the  corol.  Ovary  two-celled.  Stjle  filiform.  Stigma  bifid. 
Capsule  round,  crowncl  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Seeds 
minute,  numenMis,  or  few  when  abortive.  The  gonus,  as 
formerly  ci-nsti:ulcd,  included  many  shrubby  trees  which 
occur  in  Inli:i  (R.)\h..  7'7  In  fir.t),  but  the«e  have  been  re- 
ferred by  niiMlern  boiv.'  isl»  t«>  Adenosacnie,  Greenia,  and 
Wcndlandia.  The  pn-' :it  t:enu«i  Rondcletia  occurs  chiefly 
in  America  and  the  Wc:'.  Indies. 

RUNG  Kin  KG  V.     '  ( .  ;..rm  any.] 

RUNSA'RD.  I'lKRUK  DE,  born  in  IJ'24.  in  the  dis- 
trict of  ol  I  France  called  Vendomoi.N  was  the  son  of  a 
muilio-d'hv'ilel  nf  Francis  I.,  who  made  him  a  kni-.;ht. 
Pierre  studied  fir  a  short  time  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at 
l*aii%  but  s>H)ii  a!'.or  he  entered  the  seivicc  of  the  duUe  of 
Orleans,  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  quulity  of  page.  lie  afier- 
warcU  attended,  ni  the  name  capacity,  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scot  land,  wlio  had  ci»me  to  Paris  to  marry  Mario  du  Lor- 
raine. an<l  he  accjuipanied  Jameson  his  return  to  Scotland, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  resumed  hi^  poatwith  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  sent  him 
oil  scvcial  missions  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries. 
He  was  aWi  rwauls  sent  bv  Fran<'is  1.  on  a  nns>ion  to  Pied- 
tuont.  In  liieso  several  j'Urneys  he  snllend  dum  h,  in  con- 
^et|uente  of  which  he  boi  aiue  deaf.  On  wilhdiawin^  from 
a'.'lae  l::i  la*  retiitd  to  the  college  of  Co()uerel,  where  he 
studied  the  <'la>sics  under  Turnebc,  becaine  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  and  took  orders  as  a  priest.  He  alM)  U'u'an 
writing  French  prnMus.  and  was  crowned  in  the  tloral  games 
at  Touii  use.  [Clkme>'Ck,  Isauue.]  He  was  considerc<l  as 
tlio  bucccshur  of  Marut,  and  tlie  chief  ot  the  French  poets  of 
the  time.  [M>K('T.1     Montaigr.e,  De  Thou,  Sruhger.Mu ret. 


Pasqnier,  and  others  commended  him  highly ;  but  modrni 
critics  have  judged  him  more  severely.  Boileau  n\t  ihat 
Ronsard*s  language  was  a  heterof^eneous  oumpound  of  «!• 
rious  languagoanddinlecLsand  that  his  mute ftPokeGntk 
and  I.Kitin  in  Fieiich  \erses.  Malhcrbo  and  La  Bnfln 
have  spoken  of  him  in  the  same  strain.  Cliaiict  IX.  I«- 
itnwcd  on  Ronsard  an  abbacy  and  other  bencftr««.  Ha 
moral  conduct  however  is  said  not  to  have  been  »trie!ly  cl» 
rical.  He  died  in  lOSj,  in  one  uf  his  livnii^s  near  Twui^ 
and  a  solemn  funeral  service  was  celebrated  in  honour  gf 
him  at  Paris,  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Boncour.  Ruo- 
sard  had  certainly  poetical  genius,  but  he  was  deficient  is 
taste.  He  was  in  this  respect  in  France  what  the  leioia 
tisti  of  the  fidlowing  century  were  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Ba 
poetical  works  are  numerous;  they  consist  of  odess  hyniM, 
e<'1ogues,  &c. :  '  Ma^icarades,  Combats,  et  Cartels  (kita  ft  Pkm 
etau  Carnaval  de  Fontainebleau.'  He  also  began  a  poem.*Ll 
Franciade/ which  he  left  unfinished.  His  works  are  now 
nearly  forgotten.  The  most  complete  edition  of  them  H  that 
by  Richelet,  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1623. 

ROOD,  the  quarter  of  an  acre.    [AcRK.] 

ROOF,  the  covering  of  a  house  or  other  building.  The 
name,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  embracer  the  extcnsi 
covering  itself,  and  the  framework  by  which  it  is  supported; 
but,  as  a  term  in  carpentry,  it  is  limited  to  the  carcass  ruof 
or  framiujL^. 

The  imi>ortance  of  this  part  of  a  building  can  faaidly  bi 
overrated,  since  on  its  right  construction  uependri  not  ob!j 
the  comfort  of  those  for  w  hose  shelter  it  is  designed,  but  ihu 
the  safety  and  durability  of  the  edifice  itself.  For  lbs 
former  of  these  purposes  it  is  desirablo  that  a  n>.)f  shuuM 
exclude  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  be  imperrioiu  to 
rain  or  sriow.  For  the  latter,  the  exclusion  uf  warcr  ■ 
equally  necessary,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  fnmci  lilt 
so  dssj'osed  as  to  throw  the  least  ]>osaibIe  strain  on  thci 
By  a  judicious  arrangement  in  this  particular,  a  roof  msj  uu» 
only  be  prevented  from  ]>rcssing  on  the  walls  in  an  iiju- 
rious  manner.but  may  be  made  to  contribute  greatly  totbe 
stability  of  the  whole  ^tructure.  In  oidur  to  the  due  caa- 
bination  of  the  rc(}uiMle  qualities,  an  intimate  acqasial- 
ance  with  the  principles  of  me<'hanical  philosophy  u  mJu- 
pen sable :  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
dilVerent  materials,  when  expoi>ed  to  various  kinds  of 
stra.n,  is  necessary  to  the  economical  adjustment  of  tbi 
dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  a  ronf.  A  rotif  of  laq;t 
span  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sppb- 
cutions  of  the  science  of  carpentry,  theoretical  or  cua* 
struclive. 

In  order  to  cover  in  a  building  ir  .'h:<'h  the  'prt'eto  Le 
spanned  is  greater  than  can  lie  covoi'^d  by  sin sile  blocks  of 
stone  extending  fi-om  one  point  of  su\  '^vt  to  aiiulber,  :t  » 
necessary  either  to  ha\o  recourse  to  ito  principle  of  i  Ik 
arch,  as  in  vaults  and  domes  bf  stone  tr  brick«  or  to  luna  ^ 
framework  of  timber  to  support  the  covering.  The  fiinecr 
plan  is  objectionable  in  the  case  of  ordinary  buildings  fro* 
its  expense  and  weight,  and  from  the  great  solidity  leaning 
in  the  walls,  whert^  they  have  to  be  i:sod  as  the  aba 
of  an  arch.  The  principles  on  which  such  coverings  »■  ma- 
sonry are  formed  are  explained  under  Aulh  and  I>oicx,aD4 
in  this  article  the  mote  u>ual  kind  of  inL-f,  (hut  ^u*  aiucd 
by  a  wooden  framing,  will  be  describeil.  bucli  .<>::ur;brvs 
occasonaily  partake  (;f  the  character  of  an  anh  ur  duBc. 
but  more  u>ually  co;i»ihi  of  flat  planes  variously  iii»pk%c4. 
Roofs  formed  ot  or.e  level  plane,  which  arc  exten>i^i-'}  lacd 
in  eastern  countries,  are  not  adapted  for  buildings  in  «Lu^ 
a  large  space  has  to  be  spanned  over,  nur  to  resiat  the  p<.'s^* 
tration  of  water;  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  ili:*.u:c!> 
in  which  ruin  and  snow  are  ccmraon.  A  simple  inclii,i-i 
plane  is  wvll  adapusl  to  resist  injury  from  weather,  but,  u 
It  i^  M-arcely  more  favourable  In  an  economical  d.ft|vftiiwu 
of  the  timber^  than  a  tiat  ntof.  il  is  only  M:itel  fbr  inali 
buildings,  and  ia  seldom  *iscd  except  as  li  Ican-tu.  Another 
ohjection  to  its  use  on  a  large  &cale  is  the  dispruporlionslc 
hc.^ht  It  requires  in  one  side  of  the  building.  The  bsit 
f'uuie  (w  a  Min;  Ic  roof  la  that  formed  of  twu  ii:cl:ntd  |  lanii^ 
rising  fiuii  ilir  two  op'oile  walU  that  ajjr.a-  h  ncsmlK 
e.;;  h  (illicr,  aii<l  meetinvif  over  the  centre  i  I  l".  e  e  'ificr,  lo  ■» 
to  in\m  a  ri'ljv'.  l*y  this  form,  '-uppi-Mnj;  uk-  »ame  »lei"Cl» 
be  niaintaint'!.  .nc  half  of  the  height  ol  the  single  inr]ii:d 
plane  i>  av  ...led  :  and,  the  li::^tlt  of  the  tilDDcrs  bcPC 
diminished  (i..c  half,  their  sc  aiilhng  may  be  cunstdefiU) 
reduced,  l);^.  1  represents  a  plan,  with  side  and  end  vicvi 
of  such  a  roof,  whicn  is  a  lied  a  common  or  gaMe-ende  i  rvj 


illy  fuur  inclined  jilaneB  arc  used,  iliiposud  u  showo 
.  represeniing  a  nipped  roq/*,  which  takes  its  name 
>  hips,  or  inclined  ridgos  formed  by  Ihe  meeting  of 
Fig.  2. 


•  anil  ends.  Where  a  hipped  roof  covers  a  perfectly 
■uUdin^,  tho  faces  all  mcel  in  a  point,  and  form  a 
;  liul  when,  as  in  tliu  diagram,  the  plan  of  the  roof 
J.  Ilie  planes  rising  from  the  ncnroil  opposite  walls 
a  rid^.  Soraetiuies  Ihe  Inclined  facua  aic  not  cun- 
pwarUs  till  ihcy  meet,  but  the  roof  is  completed  bV 
iiilal  plane.  Such  a  roof  is  called  a  truncated, 
or  cut  mo/,  and  may  have  two,  three,  or  four  in- 
ccs.  Fig.  3  reproscnls  a  tnincatcd  roof  hipped  at 
,  and  icrminaling  at  tho  other  in  a  vertical  waU, 
^ble-ended  roof. 

Fig.Z. 


o  being 
ivmg  of 


Fig.< 


rraiigeinojit  Is  useful  in  diminishing  the  height  of  a 
level  platform  being  coveied  with  lead  to  compen- 
he  want  of  sloiie.  It  should  be  observed  howev"' 
n  this  part  is  not  perfectly  level,  tho 
ilevaled   lo  throw  oil'  walur.     A  simil 

i  fra<iuently  obtained  by  means  of  a  n,, .„ 

ing  face  consi^ls  of  tno  iJanei  of  different  degrees  of 
>n.  This  form,  which  is  denominated  t^curbro"/ 
it>  invtnlor,  a  Mansarde  roqf).  is  very  common  in 
because  il  affords  more  spore  for  tho  foimntion  of 
i  in  ihc  rriof  llian  tlic  simpler  forma.  A  €■"►'  '■""'' 
hipped  or  not,  according  lo  rircumslanres. 
IS  it  hippcdal  one  end  only.as  the  last fljiut 
tbe  previous  diagiams,  the  plan,  and  side 

I-'ig.A. 


are  the  principal  forms  of  roof  usod  in  covering 
:cta:v.;iilar  buildings,  but  tlicy  require  many  mudi' 
1u  suit  irrc^iilarilies  of  slia|ii>.  or  combinations  of 
!ar  forms.  Thu-i  in  figf.  i  mid  G,  which  represent 
:iun  of  different  i^i>ofs  or  portions  uf  ruufltig  at  right 
illh  each  other,  tbe  line«   aaa   indicate   vMeijs, 
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tween  roofs  with  dripping  eaves,  and  those  in  which  the 
water  ia  collected  in  gutters.  In  the  former  case  the  roof 
prujecia  several  inches,  or  oven  feet,  beyond  the  walls,  and 
the  water  running  (rotn  the  roof  either  drops  at  once  on  the 
ground,  or  is  collected  in  troughs  fixed  under  tho  mai^iu  of 
Ihe  eaves,  and  conducted  by  them  to  descending  pipei. 
This  art  angement  baa  a  clumsy  appeamnce,  and  is  pcrhapa 
unnecessary  where  a  sufllciont  projection  is  given  lo  tha 
en^'os,  though  it  is  essential  to  thedrynets  of  the  waits  when 
they  are  of  the  diminulivo  size  often  adopted  by  modern 
builders.  In  gutter  roufs  the  timbers  do  nut  extend  to  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  which  are  carried  up  us  parapets,  of  a 
reduced  thickness,  to  sucli  a  height  as  to  conceal  the  roof 
cither  wholly  or  partiully.  The  gutters,  which  are  troughs 
el  wood  covered  with  lead  or  other  metal,  are  laid  at  ihe 
bottom  of  the  slopes  just  wiihin  the  parapets,  and  haro  « 
gentle  inclination  (usually  about  en  inch  iti  ten  feel),  lo 
cause  water  lo  run  freely  towards  tho  pipes.  In  extenstre 
roofs  it  is  well  to  use  two  or  more  fulls  instead  of  one,  that 
the  elevated  end  of  the  gutter  may  rover  as  little  of  the  root 
as  need  be.  Similar  troughs  are'  often  used  in  the  Talleya. 
Guftors  are  generally  made  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  walk 
along  them,  and  should  lia  suffii-icnllycapaciflus  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  overflowing  during  a  sudden  heavy  (kll  of  rain. 

The  degree  of  slope  given  to  the  inclined  faces  of  a  roof 
varies  areording  to  the  covering  material  employed,  as  weH 
as  to  the  climate.  The  anlient  Grecian  temples  had  verv 
low,  or  pediment  roofs,  varying  from  about  12  lo  about  16°, 
the  height  being  from  one-ninth  lo  one-seventh  of  the  span. 
In  Roman  buildings  ihe  inclination  is  somewhat  greater, 
being  usually  23°  or  24°.  or  from  one-flFlh  to  two-ninths  of 
the  span.  The  general  introduction  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture  led  to  the  use  of  very  high-pitched  roofs,  a  very 
common  proportion  being  that  in  which  the  length  of  the 
rafters  is  tho  same  as  the  span,  so  that  they  forme<l  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  In  comparatively  mudorn  dumestio  archi- 
tecture in  this  country,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  for 
the  length  of  ihe  rafters  to  be  three-rounha  that  of  the  span, 
and  an  angle  of  4i°  is  still  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best 
pitch  when  plain  tile*  are  used.  As  builders  can,  in  tlm 
present  day,  obtain  eicellent  covering  materials,  the  pitch 
may  be  maile  of  any  required  degree,  down  to  the  low 
Grecian  pediment,  and  il  therefore  depends  on  ibe  style  of 
architecture  and  the  tasteof  the  builder ;  llie  must  common 
height  being  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  span. 
High  roofs  discharge  rain  tbe  most  rapidly,  and  do  not  re- 
tain snow  BO  much  as  those  of  low  pitch  ;  but  where  they 
have  gutlera  they  are  liable  to  become  chokeil  by  snow 
slidinR  into  them,  and  to  overHow  from  water  running  into 
them  faster  than  the  pipes  can  convey  it  away.  Sleep  rooft 
may  be  covered  with  small  slates,  and  are  less  likely  to  bo 
stripped  by  violent  winds.  Low  roofs,  in  consequence  t^ 
their  superior  lij;htness,  arc  less  expensive,  the  timbers  not 
only  being  shorter,  but  of  proportionately  smaller  scantling, 
and  they  press  la>a  injurioiialv  on  tho  walls.  The  fullowincc 
table,  c:itracted  from  Tredgotd's  'Elementary  Prini^iples  of 
Carpentry,'  shows  the  proper  nnRle  for  roofs  covered  with 
them:ilcnaUspeci[li.'din  the  first  column,  the  Inst  column  in- 
dicating the  com[)uraIlvewc:ght  of  each  kind  of  covering  :-^ 


Uirrri: 


'l^!!'" 
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iunction  of  two  planes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Hows  the  reverse  uf  hips.  When  two  faces  of  a 
to  as  to  form  an  biikIu  annilar  to  a  valley,  but  in  an 
iX  instead  of  an  inclined  position,  tho  term  guiler'u 
at  valley. 


on, which  it  maybe  well  to  mentioD  bo- 
th* details  of  coiutiuction,  is  that  b«- 


0,pp.,..l.»l...        J-Sf  i      {S"..im 

Slates,  large ti'  1  ItiO 

Ditto,  ordinary  ...         86°  33'  S  UOD  to    500 

Stoneslate 89°  41'  I  2360 

I'tain  tiles 29°  41'  I  1780 

Pan-tiles 24"  |  SM 

Thatch    uf    straw, 

reeds,  or  heath , .        4S°  i  .... 

In  describing  the  limber -work  of  an  ordinary  roof,  eachot 
the  planes  of  »liiuli  it  is  composed  may  be  considered  to  be 
bounded  by  a  frame,  the  parts  of  which  have  tho  general 
name  of  bordering  pieces.  Those  whiclijoin  ihc  wall  ate  the 
umU'plaies ;  that  at  the  meeting  of  two  faces,  parallel  to  tho 
wall-|)tatcs,islherii/f«-ptece;  and  ihe  inclined  bars  cxlcnil- 
ing  from  the  wall-p!a1es  to  the  ridge  piece  arc  rt{rt*r«,  ihoso 
whifh  form  the  salifnl  anglea  in  hippeil  roofs  being  diiitni- 
guished  as  hip-riiftera.  The  support  necessary  for  the  ^- 
temal  covering  is  given  by  a  seriesof  rafters  or  inclined  bars, 
extending  from  the  wall-plates  to  the  ridge-piece,  and  pltti^ 


tool,  the  TO  fieri  ll< 
Uo  lieee 


All 


_.  .     ,        a.boiiiK  aiiiirli-r  lliaii  lhcleiii>lb  beiui 
plate  oikI  the  iid«u-piucu.  ate  called  jiicA  m/lers. 

It  U  not  usual  luvury  ihc  RRnnltiiii;,  ur  Irantvcrsc  dLiiitii- 
•ioni  of  rafters,  iu  uiiy  cuimiiliTublu  dc(!rui\  on  acroiint  uf 
Ibeir  variuii*  leii;;tbs;  nearly  tluiiatac  tcanllingbuiiig  useil 
in  ill  buiblin^  and  tbc  ni|uiivd  •Irciielli  being  obtaiiicrl 
by  introduciiitt  intermuduti:  supiiurtg  between  ihu  uaU- 
]Hiilea  and  riil^c-pk-cu  wbeni  tbu  ijiiu  of  the  roof  renders 
sui'h  nui^ouary.  Tliis  ailditionnl  EUppurt  is  Ktip|illei1  by 
boriiantal  rvclangular  bun  called  piirlim,  plained  under  Ibu 
raftura  in  such  a  iDaiiii>.T  an  to  divide  ilieir  length  iiitu  Iwii 
or  miHX'  ei)iial  |>arls  the  eiid.i  of  ibu  iiurlins  beiiii;  fixvd  to 
the  sides  of  the  burdi-rini;  I'r.iuiu.  Like  the  vuDers,  ihc 
purlins  are  nut  niueli  viinud  in  tbivknuis  nci'ording  to  tliu 
■train  upon  theiu.  bui  they  are  in  turn  sunpurted  by  a  series 
of  bur«  plai'cd  cuuidislniit  fruni  each  otlier,  mid  parallel 
with  tliu  ranei'S.  but  with  tlioif  upper  fore  in  lliu  same 
plaiio  as  the  lower  fai'e  of  tbo  purlin*.  Tlmse  aic  calliil 
jninciial  ru/trr',  or,  for  bruvily,  prinr.i]inh,  tii  diitini:ui>li 
tLuDi  from  ihe  first  described,  or  cimmim  ra/ler^.  Wbi-rc 
it  it  desirable  to  save  ruom  by  reducing  tbu  tliiekiiess  of  a 
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roof,  the  purlinn  may,  as  sliuvn  in  /Ig,  IS.  he  nolctit4  inlt 
the  principnls  aii'l  ronimun  rafters,  but  thii  practice  ii  vat 
tu  be  recuniincnilcil,  as  it  weakens  the  timbeni.  Wben 
prindpals  arc  used,  their  lover  ends  are  mortUMl  iiilu  iha 
ends  of  a  tirbtam,  vhich  slrclchei  acroaa  the  bnildin^,  aal 
reals  upon  the  «al1-]iluln.  Thi«  beam  kccpa  the  lawaf  a- 
Iremiiies  of  Ihc  prinri|>als  fnim  teparalin);,  and  ilisrhaii^ 
the  weiglii  of  the  roof  on  ihe  walN  in  a  vertiml  direeiKr^ 
rclievin|{  them  entirely  IVom  the  lateral  ihrvtt  of  tW 
ruficrs.  I'lie  Irianrular  frame  formed  by  the  two  principA 
and  a  lic-bunm,  Willi  any  bars  it  maycump'^iie  for  addnioMl 
sireiigib,  is  calleil  a  tnitt,  and  such  frBnies  being  plaecd  tf 
regular  intervaU.  the  timber-work  between  any  two  of 
lliL'iii  \i  calleil  a  bay  <•/  rn^ag.  T\ia  lower  csltemiiies  rf 
ibc  ciimmon  rafiurs,  bein<;  elevated  by  ihis  arran^eiarel 
aboi-c  the  wall'plates,  are  luiiiuirted  by  pole  p/ulrt,  or  piem 
uf  limber  parallel  Iu  the  wall  plates,  resiin;;  on  the  end*  bf 
the  lic-bcHins.  Tbe  supporting  Inmc-work  altocctbci  u 
called  a  fairatt-roqf. 

Fig.  7,  uliieh  represents  a  small  caroKs-rutif  suppcrid 
liy  r>,ur  liuKiu.'<i,  anil  having  one  purlin  ouly  between  iL« 
wall  plate  and  ridge  piece,  mav  a^tsikt  tbe  reader  in  c»di- 
prcliending  tile  arrangement  of  the  parti  enunierateil;  ml 
Their  name?!  will  be  found  more  didinctly  by  rafcrrini;  K 
the  [cprciculiitbnuramoi'c  complicated  Iruuat  J^-  U. 


0  represented  on 
jniilied  fur  the  s 


t  cunfltiol  tu  the  ii 
superabundant  timbers 
s.  and  the  ini'reased  1 


In  this  Qgure  the  common  rafi 
half  of  the  roaf  only,  that  the 
tinclly  seen ;  and  (he  end  walls 

The  proper  cunslruclion  of  the  ti'usso*  of  a  roof,  with  re- 
fbrence  to  the  site  of  the  building  and  the  weight  uf  ihc 
covering,  iii  a  inaiicr  reijuiiinif  much  xeientiQc  knowledge. 
Fur  the  want  uf  this  it  ia  nut  unusual  to  encumber  trusses 
with  much  mure  timber  than  is  necessary  ur  useful ; 
the  disadvantage  uf  Ihis  is  .      .  .      ■ 

vcight  and  cost  uf  iho  ruuf, 
quentlf  occasion  ii^jurious  i 
Mr  of  joints  adds  tu  Ihe  risk  of  dui 
ing  and  warping  common  to  all  titubu'r  cunst  rue  [ions.    The 

Eneral  principles  to  bo  acted  upon  may  be  illusirntcil  hy  a 
*  diagram*;  but  in  the  limited  space  dcvuled  to  lliis 
article  no  attempt  can  he  made  to  describe  all  the  moili- 
Stations  rei|uirml  by  the  ever-varyinij  furins  of  buildings ;  in 
Iha.  desijjn  of  which  it  is  too  cummuu,  instead  ufaASii^nnif; 
its  due  im|>orlance  tu  the  ruuf.  tu  treat  it  aa  an  unsighlly 
fcature,  to  be  euiicealud  as  much  as  piisaible  from  view. 

In  a  roof  formed  as  shuwn  in./fif.  f,  consisting  Kiinply  of 
two  inclined  ptaiies  abutting  uii  the  walls,  it  is  evidcui  thai 
the  weight  of  tbe  rafters  ab  and  br.  as  well  as  that  of  llie 
covering  sualaincd  by  thera.  will  have  a  tendency  to  lhru.<l 
out  the  walls.     This  tendency  ordinary  walls  have  not  the 


iving  iho  outward  thrust 


of  the  raHcrs,  relieves  the  walls  of  lateral  alrain.  If  ik  ' 
linsion  of  ihe  lie- beam  di- be  sufficient  to  resist  Iheexli-aiJ- 
in|;f<>rreof  tbe  rafters  williout  sensible  eloncEaliun.  tlainti 
ellecl  that  such  a  rKifran  have  upon  ihe  uuUt  isa  vci::-!! 
pre-sure  on  each.  ei|ual  1o  half  its  weight ;  and  it  eanii.4 
fall  without  Ihc  tie-beam,  which  acts  Ihe  part  of  a  mri  i 
rh;iin,  iHiiiig  pulled  asunder,  or  the  rafter*  bcinf;  crutkiJ. 
If  Ihc  materials  wore  perfectly  rigid,  no  additional  puu 
would  be  required ;  but  ns  Ihey  are  nut  m  in  prsctictL  n 
becuiuus  necessary,  when  the  timber*  are  of  cunsiderabH 
leiieih.  lo  provide  means  for  cimnlemciin-:  their  lendcTKi  m 
siiikinir.  or  tagging.  Hy  sibling  a  bar  shaped  like  U  t'tf. 
1(1),  (he  centre  oflbc  lie-beam  mnv  Ik-  t.u<pcndiil  fran  tk 
crown  of  the  roof.     This  piece  is  colled  a  ArHj-pjt/,  but  ik 


tianiH  is  perba])*  not  a  good  one,  as,  though  it  appcAca  Uf 
a  post  to  support  the  ridge  or  crown  of  the  roo^  it  m  >o 
reality  a  tie,  supported  by  it,  and  sustaining,  instead  J 
resting  upon,  Ihe  centre  ol  Ihc  lie-beem.  By  cuiitt^ 
the  king-pust  uul  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  larger  teantling  ii>m 
the  shank  uf  the  post  ituclf,  prujectiuni  of  the  kbape  ind-- 
cntcd  in  (he  rut  may  befurmed  at  i(s  end*.  These aiecalW 
jnsalfi.  and  (hose  n'l  the  upper  end  form  a  wedge  brtnN 
the  beads  uf  the  raliers.  like  the  kev-stone  of  anaicb.  llB 
evident  lital  a  weight  pressing  on  ifie  ptujoclin(  jocgbi  a> 
the  biiM  of  Ihc  king-posl  will  be  by  it  tnnHMtlMte  lb 
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A  of  Cbe  roof.    These  therefore  form  fixed  points,  from 
b  support  may  be  obtained,  by  means  of  struts  or 
,  e  aod  y,  for  the  centre  of  each  rafter.    Where  pur- 
sed added,  they  rest  on  those  points  of  the  principal 
that  are  thus  supported  bv  struts,  as  may  be  seen  by 
M  to  Jig,  7.    It  may  be  ooserved  that  this  truss  con- 
tm  two  pieces  (the  tie-beam  and  king-post)  in  a  state  of 
m,  andf  (bur  (the  two  rafters  and  the  two  struts)  in  a 
of  compression;   and  that  in  every  well-contrived 
however  the  number  of  its  component  parts  may  be 
•ed,  every  bar  is  in  one  or  other  of  these  states.  Those 
vhich  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  acting  merely  as  cords 
the  truss  together,  may  be  and  sometimes   uro 


Fig.U. 


formed  of  slender  rods  of  wrought-iron ;  but  the  othoi s, 
needing  stiffness  as  well  as  cohesion,  require  bars  of  con- 
siderable suhstance,  and  are  therefore  mostly  formed  ot 
wood  or  cast-iron.  Sometimes  the  king-post  is  dispensed 
with,  and  its  office  performed  by  two  similar  posts,  called 

ren-posU,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  truss, 
orcfer  to  keep  these  in  their  right  position,  a  short  hori- 
zontal  beam,  called  a  collar-beam,  is  inserted  between  their 
upper  extremties,  and  another,  termed  a  Btraining-nli^ 
between  their  luwer  ends.  This  arrangement  is  explained 
^y  flS'  1  J»  which  also  shows  the  position  of  other  parts  of 
a  truss.  One  side  is  represented  as  a  gutter-roof,  and  iho 
other  with  eaves. 


a  a.  Wan-plates.    &.  Tie-beam.    ee.  PrinelpU  imften.    4idd,  PoiUnt.    ««•  Po]e>-pl«ftM.    if.  Common  rafters,    a,  King  post, 
jk,  ColUr-bc«D.    t  <.  Queen-ports,    il,  Btraiiiiiif^lL    //,  Stoats  or  bnMM.    mm,  AwdUanrraJltfrs.    «,  Uidgen^iece. 


le  auxiUanj  or  cushion  rqflerSt  tOt  m,  are  pieces  occ£a- 
Jly  added,  in  large  roofs,  to  strengthen  the  principals ; 
they,  with  the  collar-beam,  &c.,  form  a  complete  truss 
n  them.  The  trusses  of  truncated  roofs  are  formed  in 
nanncr,  the  collar-beam  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
of  the  areb,  and  being  surmounted  byacofitAtfr-team, 
pper  edge  of  which  is  formed  into  two  slightly  inclined 
»,  to  givo  the  necessary  slope  to  the  lead  covering.  In 
a  rooC  pieces  of  wood  resembling  ridge-pieces  are  in- 
1  at  Uie  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters 
the  borixontal  bars  that  support  the  flat 
e  following  representation  of  a  very  simple  truss,  from 
Olson's  *  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Companion/  illustrates 
ise  of  slender  king-posts  and  queen-posts  of  wrought- 
and  shows  how  the  stress  of  every  part  of  the  roof  may 
ought  to  bear  on  the  ridge.  The  lower  ends  of  the  struts 
0  stirrups  attached  to  the  vertical  rods*  and  the  weight 


og  on  the  strut  a  is  imparted,  through  b  and  c,  to  the 
-vost.     The  tie-beam  is  suspended  by  bolts  from  each 

vertical  rods,  and  the  ends  of  the  raAers  are  secured 
itf  tie-beam  by  iron  straps  passing  round  them,  and 
d  to  the  beam  at  d,  d.  Trusses  on  the  same  principle 
be  made  of  timber  only. 

curb  roofs  the  upper  rows  of  rafters  are  called  curb- 
r#,  and  ttie  horizontal  bars  that  receive  the  upper  ends 
I  lower  rafters,  and  the  feet  of  the  curb-rahers,  are 
ra  as  curb-plates.  The  proper  position  of  equilibrium 
he  rafters  of  a  curb-rouf  may  be  ascertained  by  very 
le  means,  within  the  reach  of  persons  not  possessed  of 
?ient  mathematical  kno>^ledge  for  determining  it  by 
ilation.  If  the  rafieis  are  to  be  equally  loaded*  as  in  a 
entirely  covered  with  one  material,  this  position  will  be 
Uy  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  would  take  by  gravity, 
»  they  suspended  in  a  chain  or  festoon,  the  joints  being 

).  If  they  are  framed  to^^ether  in  this  position  of 
uvrium,  they  will  balance  each  other  like  the  stones  of 
«e>*'  and  the  tie-beams,  posts,  and  braces  will  have  no 
e  to  perform  than  that  of  resisting  such  irregular 
I  is  might  tend  to  alter  their  arrangement  The 
dius  suspended  would  full  into  the  position  abode, 
'1^  a  line  drawn  through  the  angles  being  a  catenarian 
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curve;  aod  a^b^efd^e't  in  the  same  figure,  represents  the 
corresponding  position  in  which  tbey  should  be  placed  in 
an  equally  loaded  roof.    If  the  rafters  6V  and  c'd^  are  to 


bear  a  greater  weight  than  a^b'  and  d^e^»  they  will,  if  pro- 
portionately loaded  when  suspended  in  a  curve,  fall  in  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  the  angles  abc  and  cde,  and  diminish 
6  e</.  thereby  indicating  their  proper  position  in  the  roof. 
When  the  roof  is  to  be  loaded  unequally,  and  more  on  one 
side  of  the  ridge  than  the  other,  as  it  would  he  if  ^c'  were 
to  be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  other  planes  with  slates,  a 
corresponding  weight  added  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  6  e 
will  cause  the  bars  to  arrange  themselves  as  abode,  fig,  14, 
the  angles  of  which,  being  transferred  to  the  roof,  give  the 
position  of  equilibrium  a'b^c^d^e^.  This  practical  method 
of  finding  the  proper  angles  of  a  curh-roof  may  be  applied 
under  all  circumstances,  tne  dimensions  of  the  experimental 
bars  being  proportionate  to  those  of  the  raAers.  and  their 
centres  ofgravity  being  loaded  according  to  the  pressure  to 
be  sustained  by  each  plane  of  the  roof.  The  great  advan-' 
tage  of  curb-roofs  consists  in  the  space  they  afford  for  cham- 
bers in  the  roof,  such  chambers  heinglighted  by  dormer 
windows  in  the  lower  inclined  ikces.  When  the  trusses  of 
the  roof  form  partitions  between  the  hed-rooms,  their  posts 
and  braces  aie  so  arranged  as  to  leave  one  or  more  aoor- 
ways  for  communication  between  them. 

In  roofs  of  very  large  span  it  is  often  desirable,  in  order 
to  avoid  running  up  to  a  great  height  to  form  two  or  more 
ridges.  "When  intermediate  support  can  be  obtained  from 
partition  walls,  such  constructions  may  be  regarded  ss  oom- 
oi nations  of  two  or  more  distinct  roofs  placed  side  by  ade. 
Fig,  15  is  an  example  of  a  roof  of  large  span  without  any 
intermediate  support  and  having  a  large  available  space 
between  the  tie  and  eollar  beams.  It  represents  the  mitn 
of  the  trusses,  which  were  placed  fifteen  ieiBt  apart  of  a  roof 
of  eighty  feet  span,  erected  over  Drury-Lana  Theatre  in 
1793. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
height  inside  a  building,  to  riiio  the  tie-l^eam  above  the 
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level  of  the  top  of  the  walls.  In  small  spans  this  may 
\»o  done  by  the  simple  arrangement  called  the  carj^enier's 
b(xul  (A,  Fi)(.  IG),  in  which  n  firm  union  is  effected  between 
the  beam  and  the  rafters  without  the  use  of  nails  or  pins. 
Such  a  roof  can  only  press  injuriously  on  the  walls  by  the 
rafters  sinking  into  a  concave  form,  which  however  their 
lower  ends  are  very  liable  to  do.  In  such  a  case  additional 
strength  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  a  longitudinal  truss, 
as  iu  B,  Fig.  \0,  where  c  represents  the  end  of  the  truss, 
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ber  can  bo  obtained  il  is  to  bo  preferred,  as  it  reduces  the 
number  of  joints.  For  small  roofs  timbers  may  be  bent 
into  the  required  form,  as  it  is  found  that  a  piece  of  wood 
the  thickness  of  which  does  not  exceed  Tsj^th  part  of  its 
length,  may  bo  bent  into  a  cuno  rising  one-eighth  of  its 
span  without  impairing  its  elasticity.  Two  such  pieces 
may  be  laid  together,  and  bent  by  twisting  a  rope  attached 
to  their  ends,  as  is  done  in  tightening  the  frame  of  a  bow 
or  pit  saw  :  and,  being  bolted  together  while  cur\'ed,  they 
will  spring  back  but  little  when  the  rope  is  relaxed.  An- 
other mode  of  forming  such  a  rib  is  to  take  a  piece  of  wood 
whoso  thickness  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  its  length,  and 
cutting  along  the  middle  with  a  thin  saw  from  each  end, 
leaving  about  eight  feet  in  the  centre  solid.  The  beam  may 
then  be  bent,  and  bolted  or  pinned  together  as  before  de- 
scrilicd.  In  either  case  the  rib  should  be  bent  about  one- 
fourth  more  than  it  is  intended  to  remain,  to  allow  for 
springing  back.  A  parabolic  curve  is  the  form  most  re- 
ouromended ;  but  a  circular  arc,  rising  half  the  height  of 
the  roof,  will  answer  the  pur|)osc.  Fi^,  18  represents  the 
truss  of  a  truncated  roof  strcniilhened  by  a  curved  rib,  the 
suspending  pieces  being,  when  the  rib  is  formed  in  the  man- 
ner first  described,  placed  at  each  joint,  and  each  consist* 


ins  of  two  pieces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rilit  notolicd  to  it 
aiia  the  besOD,  and  fastened  by  bolts  and  straps. 


which  should  be  firmly  built  into  the  gables,  d  and  e  are 
side  views  of  two  longitudinal  trusses  suitable  for  such  a 
situation,  the  first  being  stiffened  by  an  arch  of  iron  notched 
into  the  short  vertical  pieces,  and  the  second  formed  of  tim- 
ber only.  Similar  trusses  are  occasionally  introduced  under 
the  purlins.  Roofs  without  tics  may  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  parabolic  cunes  of  iron,  notched  into 
tho  rafters  of  each  inclined  face,  and  abutting  on  the  wall- 
plates,  which  in  such  a  case  are  firmly  bolted  together. 
The  timbers  of  such  a  roof  may   bo  framed  together  in 

1)lanes,  each  having  a  distinct  ridge-piece,  and  the  ridges 
>eing  screwcfl  or  otherwise  firmly  connected  together.  The 
cur\'es  may  be  cast  in  short  segments,  as  they  are  com- 
pressed when  in  use,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  joints  should  always  abut  on  a  rafter.  Tredgold, 
in  bis  'Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,*  recommends 
the  use  of  similar  curves,  of  either  wckmI  or  iron,  in  the 
trusses  of  an  ordinary  roof,  by  which  the  derangement  often 
arising  from  the  shrinking  of  the  king-post^i  and  queen-posts 
mat)  be  avoided.  In  this  case  the  curves  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  rafters,  and.  if  made  of  wood,  may  be  constructed 
of  short  straight  pieces,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig,  1 7,  and 
held  together  by  oolts  or  wooden  keys.     When  curved  tim- 


One  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  constmcfioo  ■ 
that  the  tie-beams  may  Ix*  suspended  from  any  number  of 
points,  which  is  important  in  large  spansi,  where  the  bcaas 
havo  to  be  formed  uf  several  pieces  scarfed  togdhrr. 
[ScARFtNO.]  Diai^onal  braces,  though  unnccessaiy  viih 
parabolic  curves,  may  be  adde<l  to  meet  accidental  slriins, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cut.  This  principle  uf 
construction,  with  an  arc  composed  of  several  pieces  of  um- 
ber, was  followed  in  one  of  the  largest  roofs  ever  built,  tLjt 
erected  in  1791  over  a  riding-house  at  Moscow.  The  Sfvin 
of  this  roof,  which  has  been  said  to  he  tho  most  cxieD>;\e 
in  the  world,  is  stated  by  Tredgold  at  236  feet,  the  »i.(« 
being  about  19^  and  the  external  dimensions  of  the  bui.'i- 
ing  1920  by  310  feet.  He  states  that  it  had  sunk  so  mua 
that  it  was  proposed  to  add  a  second  curve  for  additiofiil 
strength. 

A  simple  and  economical  roof,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  If. 
Iloldsworth,  and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  IK». 
is  supported  by  curved  ribs  of  timber  applied  in  a  diffrreni 
manner.  A  detailed  description  is  given  in  the  38th  volumt 
of  the  Society's  *  Transactions,*  but  Ftg.  19  will  snfficscDilj 
explain  tho   principle  of    its  construction*    <i   is  a  beam 


Fig.  19. 


serving  as  a  tie-l>eam,  and  also  to  support  the  upper  floor  d 
the  building;  b  b  nre  curxcd  ribs,  formed  in  a  similar  mu- 
ner  to  those  just  described,  the  lower  ends  of  which  in 
firmly  secured  to  the  tie-beam  a.  The  principal  rafters  ml 
on  these  ribs,  and  their  lower  ends  bear  upon  short  timbets 
resting  on  the  walls,  these  ])ieces  being  fastened  by  stronf 
iron  straps  to  the  curved  ribs,  to  counteract  the  outvan 
thrust  of  the  rafters.  By  this  arrangement  the  wbu&e  of  tfas 
interior  of  the  roof,  which  is  usually  encumbered  with  king- 
posts, queen-posts,  braces,  &c.,  is  rendered  available  f6t  use- 
ful purposes,  in  addition  to  which  it  elTects  a  considerable 
saving  of  timber. 

Wrought- iron  straps  of  various  forms  are  very  useful, 
when  judiciously  applied,  in  strengthening  the  jcinlsofs 
roof.  They  should  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  unavoidibk 
tendency  of  tho  timbers  to  shrinking,  so  that  wbik  the; 
may,  in  some  coses,  counteract  or  lessen  itsi  effect,  they  nsf 
so  far  yield  to  it  as  to  prevent  a  strain  which  should  amt 
upon  a  timber,  being  entirely  thrown,  bv  iU  allera'.ion  U 
form,  upon  the  strap.  Tie-beams  are  oAen  suspended  tt 
the  trussing-posts  by  means  of  straps,  so  arranged  as  M 
allow  the  beam  to  be  keyed  up  to  its  true  potition  id  eaiff 
of  tho  roof  sinking.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  ties  an 
sometimes  drawn  up  into  a  slightly  eonvex  or  cambcn^ 
form,  tu  meet  the  same  contingency.  Height  ma>  U 
gained  inside  a  building  by  disposing  the  timbers  as  ui  /r 
'20,  the  want  of  a  continuous  tie-beam  being  compeiuatcd 


Fig.  20. 


for  by  an  iron  strap  to  unite  the  ties  to  the  bottom  of  tW 
king-|)ost  at  a ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  safety  of  the  pis* 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  stra|it^  which  aluue  ceOAMi'' 
the  outward  thrust  of  the  rafters. 


flng  a  church  ivith  a  nave  an']  side  aisles,  the  coi)' 
r  Ihe  tie-beams  may  bo  dispensed  witb,  inlcrme- 
port  baing  obtained  Tiain  columns.  It  is  howcvei 
'  to  guard  carefull)'  against  any  lateral  slrain  to 

of  the  bigh-piiched  loots  of  old  Gothic  churf:he» 
>  are  very  ingeniously  contrived,  but  they  often 
eat  pressure  on  llie  walla,  owing  to  the  absence  or 

position  of  the  ties ;  thereby  rendering  very  solid 
1  buttresses  necessary.  The  Norman  roqf  is  an 
i  contrivance  fur  the  construction  of  roors  of  lar^o 
1  small  pieces  uf  wood.  Fig.  21  sliowa  Ihisarraoge- 

whii:h  nil  the  raflers  abut  on  juggled  king-posts. 
I  there  ore  several,  their  relative  position  being 
ed  by  diagocial  braces.    The  timbers  of  this  kind 


re  oflen  loft  visible,  being  s 

lal  effect     Such  a  roof  may  be  uiede  (o  exert 

irious  pressure  on  the  walls. 

the  space  covered  in  ii  of  an  irregular  shape, 

ran^  the  incHncd  planes  of  the  ronf  in  a  similar 

0  those  of  a  rectangular  building,  leaving  a  level 
in  the  centre,  corresponding  to  the  plan  of  the  in- 
ace.  Where  the  space  covered  is  circular,  ellipti- 
lygoiial.  al  though  Ihe  construction  of  the  roof  may 
ore  complicated  to  the  eye,  it  is,  in  fael,  simpler 
r  thun  that  of  a  quadrangular  building,  the  strain 
of  being  more  equally  distributed.  The  nearer  a 
caches  lo  a  circle  in  plan,  the  slronzer  it  will  be, 
deriving  that  mutual  support  from  each  other  which 

distinguishing  character  of  the  dome.  Domes  of 
great  size,  have  been  made  without  trussing, 
'  fiirming  ihe  timbers  into  curved  ribs  abutting  on 
ilales,  wliieli  then  Term  a  circle,  and  kept  in  their 
sitions  by  horizontal  circles  framed  ivilh  thera  at 
As  the  ribs  approach  the  upper  part  of  the  dome, 
;aU  between  them  diminish  in  width,  to  allow  for 
gry  second  or  third  rib  is  discontinued  at  inlervals, 
at  the  ribs  thus  discontinued  being  received  by  the 

1  circles,  which  may  be  compared  to  purlins,  the 
.g  the  place  of  rafiers.  The  wooden  dome  formerly 
tt  the  Hnlle  aux  BlSs.  at  Paris,  was  a  remarkably 
iple  of  this  kind,  being  300  feet  in  diameter,  anil 
large  opening  in  the  cenlte.  It  u.is  built  at  the 
n  of  M,  Moulineau,  and.  having  been  destroyed  by 
>een  replaced  by  a  similar  structure  of  iron,  but  of 


the  roof  approaches  the  circular  form,  but  not 
ly  to  have  the  character  of  a  dome,  it  may  be  con- 
I  consistini^  of  several  trusses  resembling  those  of 
TV  roof,  but  so  cunirivcd  as  to  intersect  each  other 
entre;  the  king-post  bcin^  common  to  all  Ihe 
jRy.  22,  representing  a  (lesign  for  a  polygonal 
n  Nicholson,  may  illustrate  thia,  and  exemplify 
)  of  the  applications  of  iron  straps :  a  shows  the 
he  strap  by  which  liie  ties  are  secured  to  the  king- 
e  post  having  as  many  faces,  and  the  strap  as 
as,  as  there  are  trusses  in  the  roof. 


works  On  carpentry,  allusion  can  here  be  made  lo  only  otia 
other.  It  is  on  admirably  simple  pliin  for  makmg  a  very 
Hut  roof,  described  in  the  37th  vulumu  of  the  'Transactions' 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  a  communicaliun -from  the  in- 
vanlor,  Mr.  Smart,  The  beams  or  rufiers  arc  cut.  with  a 
circular  saw,  ae  shown  at  a.  Jig.  23,  while  b  represents  their 
Ibrm  when  in  use,  a  wedge  being  inserted  between  the  ends 
of  the  parts  that  are  elevated  mlo  a  eloping  posilion.  These 
maybe  raised  to  an  angle  of  IWor  12'',and  will  bear  a  giwat 
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weight,  as  they  cannot  be  depressed  without  thrusting  off 
Ihe  ends  of  the  1)enm,  or  breaking  the  lower  part  of  it  by 
tension.  This  is  called,  by  Ihe  inventor,  Ihe  bmo  and  tiring 
rajler,  and  was  used  by  him  to  support  a  roof  at  the  Ord- 
nance Wharf,  WesiminMer  Bridge.  Strong  lalhs  were 
nailed  upon  the  rafters,  and  on  these  a  platform  of  bricks 
was  laid  in  cement,  tlie  whole  being  covered  with  tiles  alio 
bedded  and  pointed  with  cement,  and  twice  coated  with  hot 
linseod-oil.  Tlie  cost  of  ibis  roof  is  stated  lo  bo  nol  mow 
than  half  that  of  lead.  For  a  further  notice  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  inventor  of  this  simple  truss,  see  Tkussino, 

In  the  valuable  practical  works  of  Nicholson,  Tredgold, 
&c.  the  methods  of  calculating  Ihe  strength  n(;cessary  in 
the  various  pails  of  a  roof  may  be  found;  and  in  the  '  IVin- 
ciples  of  Carpentry,'  by  the  latter  author,  tables  are  given 
of  llie  dimensions  suilable  for  different  spans.  The  table 
here  quoted  refers  to  a  roof  similar  lo  flg.  7  ;  the  trusses 
being  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  pitch  at  an 
angle  of  about  27"  with  Ihe  horizon,  for  a  covering  of  slates. 
The  scantlings  are  suited  for  yellow  flr,  and  must  be  soma 
what  increased  for  timber  of  inferior  quality. 
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the  strength  of  different  materials,  under  various  cir- 
ihe  reader  may  consult  Mateeials,  STRBHQTn 
01.  XV.,  p.  e.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed 
oak,  when  exposed  to  tension,  is  weaker  than  fir,  and 
is  therefore  less  adapted  for  ties.  Being  however  less  com- 
pressible, it  is  itsuallv  preferred  for  rafters,  straining  pieces, 
and  struts;  but  Tredgold  observes  that  its  greater  tendency 
lo  warping  in  summer  renders  it  less  lit  for  laflera  and 
purlins  than  foreign  fir.  Cast-iron  is  not  much  used,  except 
in  fire-proof  roofs,  and  each  piece  requires  to  be  well  tested. 
Wrougnt-iron  is  very  useful  for  straps  and  ^tenings,  and 
also  fur  ties  and  trussing-posts ;  but  care  is  always  necessary 
lo  guard  against  imp^eetions,  which  are  more  likely  lo 
pass  u^iobscncd  ihan  in  wood.  Wherever  iron  is  applied, 
provision  should,  be  made  for  its  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  protect  it  from  oxidation  by  painting. 
Though  iron  is  far  stronger  for  its  sixe  than  any  kind  of 
timber,  it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  cheap  as  yellow  flr, 
weighlfor  weight. 

The  joints  in  the  frame-work  of  a  limber  roof  are  of  va- 
lus  kmds.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strain  they  have 
resist.     They  should  be  formed  with  great  care,  and  with 
due  regard  lo  such  probable  changes  of  mrm  as  all  construc- 
tions of  timbers  are  liable  lo  from  shrinking  and  warping. 
Cocking  or  cogging  Is  the  name  given  to  that  kind  of  jom- 
g  in  which  one  piece  of  timber,  in  a  state  of  tension,  ii 
attached  to  another  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  iway  without 
e  piece  breaking.   Figt.  24  and  29  representtwo  methods 
of  cocking   the   ends  of   tie-beams   on   the   wall-plate*, 
giving  a   plan  and  elevation   of  each.     In  both  figure*  a 
represents  the  beam,  and  b  the  wall-plate.      In  the  fint 
plan,  which  was  formerly  much  practised,  the  contraction 


1  the  number  of  contrivances  for  ihe  construction    .       .  .      i         ■  ■  -     

iTery  great,  as  may  be  seen  bvrcrcrcncc  to  various  J  of  the  dove -tailed' end  uf  th«  beam  would  allow  it  to  be 
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Fig,  24. 
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drawn  considerably  out  of  its  place,  on<l  would  there  fore 
permit  the  walls  to  (spread;  but  in  the  iiecond  the  amount 
of  contraction  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  small  witlth  uf 
the  rectangular  tongue  that  enters  the  tie-beam,  while  its 
position  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  beom  being  drawn  out  of 
its  place  beyond  the  actual  extent  of  the  contraction  of  the 
tongue.  Tiio  shrinking  of  the  jogijlos  of  king-iwit*  and 
queen-posts  is  often  productive  of  berious  derangement,  a 
circumstance  greatly  in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood  for  such  parts,  especially  in  lar;;e  roofs.  This  inconve- 
nience is  sometimes  avoided  by  making  the  ui>per  ends  of 
the  principal  rafters  abut  immediately  upon  each  other,  as 
represented  injtg.  12.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made,  in 
some  cases,  where  wooden  king-posts  are  used,  the  king- 
post and  rafters  being  strapped  together  with  iron.  The 
sinking  of  a  roof,  particularly  if  it  bo  of  low  pitch,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  mortise-and- tenon  joints  of  the  struts  and 
raAers,  by  throwing  the  strain  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
tenons  in  sucji  a  way  as  to  break  off  the  tenons  or  splinter 
the  wood.  To  guard  ogainst  such  injuries,  it  has  Ih^cu  pro- 
posed by  M.  IVrronet,  a  French  enginet^r,  instead  of  making 
the  tenons  and  juggles  square,  to  form  them  into  circular  arcs, 
the  centres  being  at  tlie  opposite  end  of  the  sirut  or  rafter. 
This  plan  appears  worthy  of  general  adoption,  as  it  allows 
the  joints  to  accommodate  themselves  to  changes  of  form 
without  nijury.  All  the  timbers  of  a  roof  are  usually  fitted 
and  framed  together  on  the  ground,  and  taken  to  pieces 
again  before  being  elevated  to  the  building. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  previous  column  to  the 
various  materials  used  for  the  covering  of  roofs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  different  degrees  of  inclination  suitable  for 
them.  Thatched  roofs  ha\*e  been  considered  by  some  to 
maintain  the  most  e(}uable  temperature  in  the  buildings 
coveretl  by  them,  keeping  out  alike  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer  and  cold  of  winter.  They  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  harbouring  vermin,  being  easily  damaged 
by  wind,  and  dangerously  combustible.  The  frequent  re- 
pairs re(]uired  make  thatch  also  an  expensive  material. 
Be»ides  straw,  reeds  and  heath  are  sometimes  used  for 
thatching,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  greater  durability. 
Tiles  admit  heat  and  moisture  more  than  good  slates.  Pan- 
tiles, having  no  holes  for  nailing  through,  arc  simply  hung, 
by  ledges,  upon  laths  nailed  to  the  rafters.  Plain  tiles  laid 
in  mortar,  and  over-lapping,  so  as  to  be  double  thickness 
everywhere,  make  a  very  good  though  heavy  covering. 
Tiles  of  a  ]eculiar  form,  called  hijftifes,  are  used  for  cover- 
ing salient  angles;  and  f^uttrr  tiles,  which  are  similar  to 
them,  but  placed  with  the  concave  side  upwards,  in  the 
valleys  or  receding  angles.  Slates  are  laid  in  various  wa}s. 
They  are  sometimes  nailed  down  on  a  close  boarding:  or,  if 
large,  on  Laftens,  or  pieces  of  wood  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick,  which  are  nailed  to  the  rafters  at  intervals  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  slates.  Ltizenge-shaped  slating  is  occa- 
sionally used,  and  has  an  ornamental  appearance, 'but  is 
easily  injured,  as  there  is  but  one  nail  through  each  slate. 
It  i.<»  always  laid  on  boarding.  For  what  is  called  patent 
hlaliiig  the  best  large  slates  are  selected,  and  fixe<l  wiihout 
cither  boarding  or  battening,  the  common  rafters  being 
places!  at  such  a  widih  as  to  come  under  the  joints.  The 
slates  are  screwed  down,  the  courses  over-lappiui;  about  two 
inches.  The  meeting  joints  are  covered  by  fillets  of  slate 
about  three  inches  wide,  set  in  putt),  and  screwed  down; 
and  ttte  bins  and  ridges  are  sometimes  covered  in  the  same 
maunor.  though  it  is  best  in  all  such  ca^es  to  use  lead. 
Patent  slating,  when  well  executed,  is  water-tight  with  as 
low  a  slope  as  one  in  six.  In  some  districts  lamina?  of  stone 
ara  used  m  lieu  uf  slates  or  tiles.  Shingles,  whiidi  arc  like 
slatesi.  but  made  of  wood,  were  formeily  much  usc<l  in  cover- 
ing pyramidal  steeples,  and  in  roofs  of  steep  pitch.  They  are 
still  used  in  the  United  States,  and  are  usually  laid  on 
boaidiiig,  in  a  similar  manner  to  common  slates. 

Sheets  of  Ujctul  are  \'cry  convenient  for  covering  domes. 


and  curved  or  angular  surfaces  generally;  aiui  al»o  for  flat 
rouf>,  or  such  as  have  too  little  slope  for  slating.  I>ad  u 
the  most  common  material  for  such  purposes,  tuou;:!!  co^ 
per,  iron,  tinned  iron,  and  recently  zinc,  are  al»o  utciL 
Lead  terraces  or  Hats  are  commonly  laid  on  buaidin^  tr 
plaster.  The  joints  arc  sometimes  solderet,  but  iLe  moA 
approved  method  is  to  roll  or  wrap  the  e<It;es  into  cack 
oilier,  making  allowance  for  expa:ision  and  cuutractioi.  A 
fall  of  a  (}uarter  of  an  inch  in  a  foot  is  sullicicnl  iur  surbea 
covered  with  sheet  metal. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  have  been  appIio<l  to  the  fjr 
mation  of  roofs,  and  in  some  cases  with  succors,  Uwqgh 
they  have  often  been  found  to  crack,  and  thereby  becoot 
permeable  to  water.  Mixtures  of  tar  with  lime,  i-and.  gravcL 
ashes,  Sec,  have  been  recommended ;  and  asphallc  has  ben 
applied  to  this  purpose,  apparently  with  great  advanta^ 
Compositions  of  tar,  resin,  and  similar  sulhitanoes,  s^om 
U|H)n  sheets  of  coarse  paper,  have  also  been  UM-d. 

(Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary,  Practical  BuilJir, 
&c.,  &c  ;  Tredgold's  Principles  (/  Carpetttry;  Rubisoa*i 
Mt*rhanical  Philosophy.) 

ROO  K  ( Corriis  fnm ilesut,  Li n n .),  Tl i i s  well  -known  pe- 
garious  and  familiar  bird  (for  it  seems  to  affect  the  nei|;hbdu^ 
huod  of  man,  and  even  not  to  be  scared  by  th«  tnukf 
atmosphere  of  great  town-)  is  the  Cornarchia  n^ra  am'^'fw 
uacrhioHe  of  the  Italians ;  Graye,  GrtMe,  Freux^  and 
nnne  of  the  Frencli  ;  Cortieille  MoiMftoneu*e  of  Br.ii  -, 
Schwartze  Kriihn  of  the  Germans;  Raka  of  the  Swciti; 
Rook  of  the  mi^dern  Briti>h.  and  Yd/ran  of  the  antim 
Hriii.Nh. 

1k*lon  and  Caics,  the  latter  df  whom  names  the  lljal 
Spt'rmolnizus^  A' u  Fntaileffti^  appt^ar  to  be  of  opinion  thss  il 
it  is  the  tTTrtofiiAuyoi;  of  Aristotle  (lliit.  Ani/H.^viii.  3).  It  ii 
doubtless,  a-i  Pennant  observes,  the  Corru*  of  Virgil,  vhi 
has  hap]>ily  descrilted  a  flock  of  ihem 

'  K  p  iMii  ileci^lou*  a,*mliie  iiia;{iiu.*    Olt»ry^  lib.  i.»  v.  3B1.) 

Genffraphical  iJistrihufioN.-^Thc  Rook  i«  spread  over  tbi 
greater  part  of  Kuiope:  but  nowhere  does  il  seem  to  ki 
more  abundant  than  in  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland.  WooM 
and  cultivated  (listricts  are  its  favourite  haunts.  TIm 
north  the  observer  <{oes  in  Scotland,  the  fewer  rookbu 
see.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  are  none,  nor  are  wnv 
any  in  Gucrnrcy  and  .Jersey.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous in  Denmark,  nor  in  the  southern  districts  of  Svi'dtX 
nor  in  Russia  and  northern  Asia,  though  they  may  be  u^i 
there.  In  Italy  the  rook  is  common  and  penoancni:  U-i 
it  appears  to  be  migratory  over  a  part  of  the  eootinent  •/ 
Kill  ope.  In  France  it  is  al^^o  common,  and  thm  fulhvtiu; 
quatrain  appears  under  the  cut  of  it  in  the  Bwtmit  dOf- 
seaux : 

*  Jnmrits  \e  FrMix  Bi*  luinte  1c  riv»(r, 
Kt  III*  «•'  fi  ii4qii«  iW  erain*  ei  dr  «•■«■ 
II  (*>t  oyxi  .III  i-iimmun,  srtKi  rt  inTVcn^ 
Win  volV  i-n  tiuu|i|ir,  rt  crir  a  l*«Taat9fr.* 

It  occurs  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seH;  and  IV. 
Von  Siebold  and  M.  Biirger  note  it  among  the  Eurot4.u 
birds  seen  by  them  in  Japan. 

Fomi,  Haliit^,  tJf'C. — (train,  and  insects  especially,  form  tlif 
ftxxl  of  the  Rouk,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  aropif 
repays  the  farmer  lor  the  seed  whieh  it  takes,  by  itsas»^<i.i- 
ity  in  clearing  his  land  of  wireworiua  and  the  larvc  of  tbe 
co«  k-chatr-.T  (.l//'/o/o//Ma  t'w/o'nm).  These  last  arc  calW 
Rook-worms  in  many  places,  and  the  biids  ma\  be  Mxn  ful- 
lowing  the  plough  tail  to  gather  them  up  as  the  >hare  ex- 
poses them.  In  the  end  of  Ma>  and  beginning  of  June 
when  the  young  are  able  to  (ly  and  go  abroad  with  tlinr 
parents,  they  may  often  be  seen  among  the  brijlit  cwa 
leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  bending  the 
branches  wiih  their  weight  as  they  a^^semble  to  |-iik  t-ff  tU 
cock-chaflVM-s  in  the  winged  state.  Wtiere  thc>e  birdi  hj«e 
been  inconsiderately  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
damage  which  they  had  done,  a  total  failure  of  tlu*  crops  1^ 
made  the  farmer  glad  to  try  to  get  them  bark  a?ain.  Tbe 
stick-built  nest  contains  four  or  five  ))ule  greei;i»h  ec^ 
blotfhed  with  dark  greenish  brown:  these  are  sometiBMi 
palmed  upon  the  undiscerning  for  Itover*s  cg^s  but  sn 
easily  distinguished  from  them.  Not  that  a  rook*s  cggtsby 
any  means  bad ;  though  far  inferior  in  ever}*  respect  to  tbc 
other.  The  male  is  most  attentive  to  the  female  while  lU 
is  setting,  and  feeds  her  assiduously  :  l)oth  arc  very  lodui- 
trious  in  supplyiii;:^  their  young,  and  the  skin  under  tbf 
tongue  may  at  this  season  be  often  seen  dilated  mlo  a  Li&l 
of  pouch  b>  the  collected  food.    During  the  building  te 
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CO  great  squabbles  araong  tbemselves  about  tbeir 
An  account  of  one  of  their  battles  with  the  Herons 
305session  of  a  disputed  territory  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Ierons  [vol.  xii.  p.  167].  They  frequently  visit  their 
is  in  the  autumn  on  their  way  to  roost  in  some  dis- 
►d,  and  come  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
3t,  and  setting  about  the  business  of  incubation  early 
h. 

took  is  not  without  the  power  of  mimicry  granted 
ly  to  the  greater  part  of  the  true  crows,  is  doCile» 
of  learning  amusing  tricks,   and  becomes   much 

to  the  kind  hand  that  feeds  it.  It  has  been  heard 
e  the  note  of  a  jackdaw  (Hewitson)  and  the  bark- 
og^s  so  perfectly  that  if  the  mimic  had  been  out  of 

ear  could  have  discovered  the  deception.  (Macgil- 

ties. — White,  pied,  and  cream-coloured.  *  A  gen- 
says  the  charming  author  of  the  History  o/Selborne, 
I  milk-white  rooks  in  one  nest.  Aboobv  of  acarter, 
hem  before  they  were  able  to  fly,  threw  them  down 
x>yed  them,  to  the  regret  of  the  owner,  who  would 
tn  glad  to  have  preserved  such  a  curiosity  in  the 
I  saw  the  birds  myself  nailed  against  the  end  of  a 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet,  and 
"e  milk- white.'  These  perhaps  were  perfect  albinos. 
It  so  have  continued  ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting 
e  ori^^inal  light  colour  deepens  into  the  usual  sable 
Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  Mr.  Hunt  of  Norwich,  who 
at  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  had  in  18 IG 
rook  of  a  light  ash-colour,  most  beautifully  mottled 
riih  black,  and  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  elegantly 
but  when  the  bird  moulted  it  became  a  jet-black 
L  in  this  state  was  suffered  to  join  its  sable  brethren 
Uls.  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  this  agrees  with  his 
rvations,  and  he  adds  that  accidental  varieties  will 
•  be  found  to  be  comparatively  small  and  weak 
I  these  young  birds  increase  in  age  and  gain  con- 
il  power,  the  secretions,  he  observes,  become  per- 
the  plumage  assumes  its  natural  colours,  whilst  the 
on  of  white  feathers,  by  old  birds,  is  probably  the 
the  converse  operation  of  the  physiological  law. 
Birds.) 


ITcntl  and  Foot  of  Rook. 

}  been,  and  indeed  still  is  with  some,  a  question 
the  loss  of  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  beak  in 
ig  rook  upon  the  first  moult,  is  or  is  not  a  specific 
on,  or  merely  the  result  of  denudation  from  plung- 
bill  into  the  ground  in  search  of  prey.  It  must  be 
t  mind  that  some  foreign  birds  resemble  the  rook  in 
•ticular.  Mr.  John  BlackwalVs  observations  (Re- 
r  171  Zoology)  touching  this  matter  are  full  of  inte- 
le  refers  to  a  rook  preserved  in  the  Manchester 
n,  which  has  its  mandibles  crossed  near  their  extre- 
)ut  so  slightly  that  the  malformation  could  not  have 
ed  materially  with  the  mode  of  procuring  food  usually 
i  to  by  rooksy  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  denuded 


state  of  the  nostrils  and  anterior  part  of  the  head,  both  of 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  feathers.  But  he  notices  an- 
other specimen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Wood  of  Man- 
chester, which  has  the  mandibles  greatly  elongated  and 
much  curved.  *  Now,'  says  Mr.  Blackwall,  *  it  is  evident 
that  the  bird  possessing  a  bill  thus  formed  could  not  thrust 
it  into  the  ground  in  search  of  worms  and  larva)  of  insects, 
as  the  rook  is  known  to  do  habitually ;  and  accordingly  the 
plumage  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  this  individual,  and  the 
bristly  feathers  which  cover  its  nostrils,  are  very  conspi- 
cuous, not  having  sustained  the  slightest  injury.  The  opinion 
entertained  by  many  persons  that  the  naked  condition  of 
the  nostrils  and  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  an  original  pe- 
culiarity in  the  rook,  is  thus  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect; indeed,  the  fact  that  young  rooks  exhibit  no  deficiency 
in  these  particulars,  is  sufliciently  conclusive  on  this  point ; 
but  the  possibility  of  an  entire  species  being  endowed  with 
an  instinct  destructive  of  a  usual  portion  of  its  organization 
was  probably  never  contemplated  by  these  observers  ;  it  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  the  inference  deduced  from  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject  should  be  erroneous.' 

ROOKE,  SIR  GEORGE,  ADMIRAL,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  William  Rooke,  was  born  at  his  father*s  seat,  the 
priory  of  St.  Lawrence  near  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1650. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  In  1689  he  was  sent 
out  as  commodore  with  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  his  services  were  such  as  to  induce  William  III.  to 
promote  him  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  Ho 
soon  afterwards  bore  a  part  in  the  indecisive  action  between 
the  earl  of  Torrington's  fleet  and  that  of  the  French  admiral 
Tour\'ille,  ofi*  Beachy  Head. 

In  1692  Rooke  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
off  Cape  La  Hogue  (properly  La  Hague)  between  the 
French  fleet  and  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
under  admiral  Russell,  May  19,  1692  ;  but  a  part  of  the 
French  fleet  having  escaped  into  La  Hogue,  and  being  hauled 
up  so  high  that  the  English  ships  of  the  line  could  not  reach 
them,  Rooke  volunteered  on  the  following  day  to  attack 
them  with  the  boats  of  his  squadron.  This  service  he  per- 
formed at  night  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  his  frigates  and 
smaller  ves^^els ;  and  so  well  was  his  plan  contrived,  and  so 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly  jexecuted.  that  though  six  French 
three-deckers  were  burnt  that  night  and  seven  other  ships 
of  the  line  on  the  following  morning,  the  loss  of  the  English 
only  amounted  to  ten  men.  For  this  exploit  Rooke  was  re- 
warded with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  a  pension 
of  1000/.  a  year,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Portsmouth;  and 
though  he  was  attached  to  the  Tory  party,  then  in  opposition 
to  the  government,  queen  Anne,  on  her  accession  in  1 702, 
appointed  him  *  vice-admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  this  king- 
dom,' having  previously  constituted  her  royal  consort  prince 
George  of  Denmark  generalissimo  of  her  forces  by  land  and 
sea. 

The  war  of  the  succession  had  now  commenced,  and  an 
attack  upon  Cadiz  was  resolved  upon,  the  land-forces  being 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleets  under  Rooke.  The  attack 
was  begun,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  was  not  persevered  in.  Having  received 
intelligence  however  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under  convoy  of  a 
French  squadron,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  tho 
duke  and  Sir  George  resolved  to  proceed  there.  The  duke 
stormed  the  town  with  3000  men,  while  the  fleet  took  and 
destroyed  seventeen  ships ;  six  galleons  being  taken  by  the 
English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  five  others.  The 
value  of  the  specie  and  goods  taken  was  estimated  at  five 
millions  of  dollars. 

Sir  George  Rooke  having  been  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  with  a  large  reinforcement  from  England,  they  re- 
solved to  make  an  attack  upon  Gibraltar.  On  the  2 1st  of 
July,  1704,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  with  1800  marines,  was 
landed  on  the  isthmus,  while  the  ships  commenced  a  can- 
nonade upon  the  fortress,  which,  having  been  kept  up  for 
about  six  hours,  the  Spaniards  began  to  fly  from  the  bat- 
teries. The  boats  were  then  manned  and  armed,  and  the 
seamen  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  tho 
great  platform,  which  they  retained  till  the  following  day, 
when  a  reinforcement  of  seamen  enabled  them  to  cany  an- 
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Other  strong  battery,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  most 
of  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  povcrnor  then  accepted  the 
offered  terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  Uth  of  August.  1 704.  Rooke  fell  in  with  the  French 
fleet  under  the  Ckjmto  de  Toulouse,  who  had  recently  put  to 
sea  from  Toulon,  with  flfty-two  ^hipsof  the  line  and  twenty- 
four  galleys.  The  French  admiral  endeavoured  to  get 
away,  though,  according  to  Rooke*s  fttateroent,  he  had  a 
superiority  of  GOO  guns,  but  on  the  13th  of  August  Rooke 
brought  him  to  action  off  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  the 
forenoon,  and  ended  with  the  day,  when  the  French  went 
off  to  leeward,  and,  the  weather  beinjr  hazy,  escuiped.  This 
was  a  hard-foucht  battle.  The  Frencn  lost  upwards  of  3000 
men.  and  the  English  upwards  of '2000. 

Sir  George  Rooke  on  his  return  to  England  was  received 
by  (|ueen  Anne  at  Windsor  with  great  distinction,  but  find- 
ing thai  the  government  was  hostile  to  hiui,  he  resigned  his 
einplcyinents,  gaveup  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  seat  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  lie  died  on 
the  2'lth  of  January,  1709,  aged  flfty-eight,  and  was  buried 
ill  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice  married. 
(Campbell's  Liven  of  the  Admirals;  Locker*s  Gallery  of 
Grpemcich  Ho$jtital.) 

ROOKER,  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  an  artist  of  con- 
sidcrable  merit  as  a  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  in  I^ndon  about  the  year  1743.  His  father,  Edward 
Rooker,  alM)  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver,  who  excelled 
in  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  appears  to  have  been 
a  singular  character,  having  for  some  time  acted  as  a  huilo- 
quin  at  Drury- Lane  Theatre.  Michael  Angelo  was  taught 
engraving  by  his  father,  and  executed  the  head-pieces  to  the 
'Oxford  Almanack'  for  several  years,  from  his  own  draw- 
ings. In  laudscope-drmwing,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his 
f.ivourite  occupation,  he  was  instructed  by  Paul  Sandby. 
whose  style  ho  imitated.  His  manner  is  not  powerful,  but 
his  drawings  display  much  taste  and  feeling.  For  several 
years  Rooker  painted  the  scenes  for  the  Hay  market  Theatre. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  February,  IbOl,  at  the  age  of 
flftv-sevcn  or  flflv -eight. 

ftOOS,  PHILIP  PETER,  a  painter  commonly  called 
Rnna  (la  Tivoli^  from  his  long  residence  at  that  place,  was 
burn  at  Franktbrt  in  1G55.  lie  was  instructed  in  art  by 
his  father,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
by  which  prince  Phihp  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  allowed  a  pen- 
sion during  the  perioa  of  his  study.  On  arriving  at  Rome, 
he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  painting,  and  acquired  a 
most  astonishing  facility  of  hand ;  indeed,  such  was  his  ra- 
pidity of  execution,  that  C.  lo  Blond,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  at  Rome,  declares  that  Roos  copiei  in  chalk  the  arch 
of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  finish.  He  devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  painting 
animals  which  he  designed  mostly  from  nature.  To  facili- 
tate his  studies  he  establislied  himself  at  Tivoli,  where  ho 
kept  a  kind  of  menap;erie  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from 
the  life  with  correctness  such  animals  as  he  required  for  his 
pictures.  His  other  subjects  generally  represent  pastoral 
scenc-s  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  some  of  which  are  executed  as  large  as  life.  His 
groups  are  composed  with  great  judgment;  and  the  land- 
scapes in  his  backgrounds,  his  skies  and  distances,  are 
treated  with  surpassing  truth,  and  executed  in  a  masterly 
style.  Yet,  although  ho  painted  with  great  facility,  his 
productions  betray  no  api)earance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion; theyuie  fioe,  without  being  deficient  in  finish.  His 
pictures,  according  to  Lanzi,  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries 
of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany, 
besides  an  immense  number  in  Italy  and  many  in  England, 
though  we  have  no  specimen  by  his  hand  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  principal  aca- 
demies of  Euro)K\  Ho  is  said  by  Huber  to  have  etched  a 
few  plates  of  pastoral  subjects,  which  arc  very  scarce.  M. 
P6rids,  in  the  *Biov;rapliie  Universelle,'  mentions  three  pic- 
tures by  this  master  which  were  in  the  Must^e  Napoleon, 
but  which  were  returned  to  Vienna,  whence  they  had  been 
taken,  in  IS]  6.  These  are  a  view  of  the  Cascade  of  Tivoli, 
a  picture  of  animals,  and  a  wolf  devouring  a  sheep,  the 
.andscape  in  which  latter  work  was  painte<l  by  Tempesta. 
(Pilkington's />ic/io/iary,  by  Fuseli ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pttiorira, 
ii.  174;  Ihojsraphifi  Univerfselh,) 

ROOT.  The  mathematical  use  of  this  term  has  {rradu- 
ally  been  extended,  until  it  may  bo  defined  as  follows: 
every  value  of  an  uukuowa  quantity  which  satisfies  a  given 


equation  is  called  a  root  of  that  equation.  Thus,  'J.  I.  l-f 
V(  -  3)  and  1  ^  V  (  -  3)  are  the  roots,  and  all  the  r<.^».  of 
the  equation 

x*  =  jx3-12j;*-f  16J-S. 
since  they  are  the  only  algebraical  formulv  an  1  aritbmrl^ 
cal  numbers  which  satisfy  it.    On  this  i^neral  use  of  tht 
term  root,  see  Theory  op  Equations  and  Intoi  rTiO!f. 

The  more  common  use  of  the  term  root  is  ad  follows:  tha 
seventh  root  of  :>  is  the  incommensurable  fraction  whow 
seventh  iK)wer  is  8,  or  the  solution  of  the  equation  t*=I. 
There  arc  altogether  seven  such  solutions,  one  onl}  arithaa* 
tical,  the  others  of  the  form  a+6  V  (^  1) ;  the  method  si 
obtaining  the  arithmetic^  solution  has  already  been  dimacd 
in  the  article  Involhtio.n  :  the  importance  of  the  Sqcabb 
Root  will  justify  its  consideration  in  an  article  apart.  Wf 
reserve  for  the  present  article  the  method  of  finding  aid 
using  any  root  fin  the  common  sense)  of  any  algebraical 
quantity,  a  necessary  completion  of  the  article  Nbgatitb 
AND  Impossidlk  QuA?nriTiE9. 

Every  alt^cbraical  rcMilt  is  of  the  form  a+^VC*!)  H 

widest,  or  may  be  i  educed  to  that  form.     Here  a  and  A  ait 

meant  to  be  real  algebraical  quantities,  that  is  KduciUa 

to  positive  or  negative  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  roa- 

mensurableor  incommensurable.  Thus,  if  6s  o,  we  ha\e  Iks 

sim])le  real  quantity  a ;   if  a=0,  we  have  the  simple  impos* 

sible  quantity  6  V  (-- 1 )•     It  is  indifferent,  as  to  toe  piijeil 

article,  in  what  light  the  impossible  quantity  ^i^\)\% 

sideied;  whether,  as  in  Neoatite  and  Iiipossiblb  Qr. 

TiTiKS,  upon  that  extcndc'd  system  of  definitions  «L< 

makes  it  explicable  and  rational,  or  upon  the  more  comi 

system  in  which  it  is  used  without  ^uch  explanatioa:  ftr 

we  are  now  merely  considering  all  algebraic  formulv  h 

results,  subject  to  certain  laws  by  whicn  their  use  is  to  bs 

regulated,    and  without  any  reference   to   interpreiatisa 

When  we  desire  to  consider  only  the  arithmetical  root  of  u 

arithmetical  quantity,  we  shall  use  the  symbols  ij^  tf,  if,k€^ 

but  the  exponential  fractions  4,  J,  i,  &c.  will  denote  anj 

one  of  the  algebraical  roots  of  a  formula.  Thus  Vlf>  mcui 

I 
simply  4;  but  (IC)^  is  an  ambiguous  symbol  standing  Lc 

either  4**^  or  ^4.    And  when  we  have  an  equation  wfaick 

pie&ents  an  ambi^uouN  formula  equate<1  to  an  unambiguua 

one,  we  mean  that  the  ununibiguous  side  of  the  equation  ii 

one  of  the  values  of  the  ambiguous  one:  in  this  sense  i  \  -= 
^(  —  i  +  VC—d)).  When  wo  use  the  sim|ile  anthmctval 
symbol  V  before  an  algebraical  quantity,  aa  ia  Vt  -3).  vc 

merely  mean  to  signify  that  the  two  values  of  (  ••  3/  azv  d»- 
tinguished  into  4-  V  (  -  3)  and  —  V  (  —  3). 

Let  us  now  take  a  quantity  of  the  form  a^ijl-lu 
Assume  r  cos.  0=a,  r  sin.  0=^  which  gifas 

b 

r=  ±  V  (6»+a^)       tan.  e=-. 

Let  us  choose  for  r,  which  is  called  the  wtodmiut  of  the 
expression,  the  positive  value  V  (6*4*0*).  We  can  xhm 
always  make  the  angle  0  give  the  equation 

«4-6V(-l)  =rcos.  ©4-rsin©  /•(-!) (U 

identically  true.  If  a  and  b  be  both  positive,  0  must  lif 
between  U  and  a  ri;(ht  angle,  or  between  U  and  ^r  [A^CLt]: 
if  a  be  positive  and  b  negative,  0  must  lie  tx;twei-a  Jr  SM 
'Itt:  if  6  be  positive  and  a  negative,  6  must  lie  belwevo  }« 
and  ir:  and  if  both  be  negative,  0  must  lie  between  t  andtr^ 
Thus  reducing  angles  to  degrees  and  minutes, 

'i4-3V(-l)=Vl3(cos.66M9'4-fciii.  56**iy.Vi->ll 
-24-3V(-l)=Vl3{co8.l23''41'4-sin.l23Mr  V(-l»» 

2-3V(-l)=Vl3icos.303*4l'4-siii.303Mr  Vi-lij 
-2-3V(— l)=Vl3{cos.23r,'^l<>'4-sin.236''  Vj'  Vi-»jI 
Generally,  if  a  and  b  be  positive,  and  if,  reluming  to  tbc 
theoretical  mode  of  measuring  angles,  0  be  that  aD{2« 
which  lies  between  0  and  4,x  and  has  b:a  for  itstan^ei.;, 
we  must  use  0  for  a-^-b  v<— 1),  ir— t^  for  — a4-6V<-lt, 
2ir-0  for  a-6V(-l).  an(^  r-^e  for  -a-6%^(-I). 

Again,  since  e+'2kx  hsa  the  same  sine  and  oosineai  A 
when  k  is  any  whole  number,  positive  or  negative,  if  «t 
take  0  so  as  to  satisfy  (1),  we  find  that  the  followtug  is 
satisfied: 

a+b^i-  I)  =r  {cos.  (e4-2Air)  4-  sin.  (e+2Aw).  ^  (-1)) 
...  rl) 

for  all  integer  values  of  k  positive  or  negative,  bnt  ncl 
any  fractional  value  of  A  whaisoe\cr.  This  and  vanousi 
results  of  common  trigonometry  should  be  familiar  to  r^ 
student  ^'ho  attempts  the  present  subject 
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oos  multiplicftlioD  makei  it  obviuui  thkt 
,a+Bin.ir.  V(-])}  {coi.y+»in.v  V(-l)}  = 

eo«.  («+y)  +  »in-  (x+y)  */(-!) 
real  values  of  x  and  y;  to  that  if  we  reprasenl 
-»in,  X,  V(-l)  by  iix  we  have  9XXiiJ(=5[a;+y). 

Binomial  Thbobbh  it  is  proved  ihal  this  equilian 
>e  univenally  true  without  giving  hi  a  consequent 
l(Af ),  for  all  values  of  n,  whule  or  fractional,  positi?a 
■ive.     We  have  then 

hsio.  X  V(-l)}"=oo».  nar+Bin.wx.  VC-1)...(3) 
Jbn  vhich  goes  by  the  name  of  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 

k«y  of  ihe  present  subject, 

'  DOW  be  required  to  raise  tho  nth  power  of  a-}* 
I,  n  being  integer  or  frociional,  positive  or  ncp;>Liivo ; 
lldea  every  case  of  raising  a  power,  extracting  a  root, 
ng  both  operations,  and  taking  the  reciprocal  of  any 
Reduce  a+AV(— 1)  to  its  equivalent  funn  nii6  + 

{«w.  (e+2ftir>  +  Sin.  (6+2*') .  ^(-D). 
a+ftVI-l)}"!*  ifiKO+aftir)}"  or  r"i|(ne+2«ftir>, 
V(-l)}- 

(ne+2nkr)+tia.(a0+2nkir).^(-l)), 
r*  is  found  by  parely  arithmetical  operation,  and 
-2nA*-)  and  sin.  (nd+2''^*')  by  aid  of  the  trigono- 
tables.  So  niiiny  diutinct  values  as  the  variation 
lies  us  to  give  to  nO  +  inktr,  so  many  values  do  we 
i+6V(-l)}'.  Two  angles  are  distinct  when  they 
ual,  and  do  not  differ  by  2ir  or  a  multiple  of  Sir. 
,  let  ft  be  D  whole  number,  positive  or  negative, 
:  it  always  an  integer  even  number,  and  there  it 
T»lue,  namely, 

l-6V<-l)}'=r«{co9.  nfl+sin.  tie.  -/(-!)(. 
R  be  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  and,  chootiDg 
>le.  say  "—j-    Let  <i*i  examine  all  the  values  of  h, 
—  Sto  A=  +5,  making  A  =ne+2nkr. 

4       32  4„     24      . 

»  -  Sir,  A_4^je— ^T.  A_3=^ — j-w,  A_j  = 

'.  A_,-.ifl-Jw,  A,=  |e,  Aj=|e+|,.  A,= 


A.=rfl+T 


-B+-^.  A,= 


-e+ss-. 


it  would  soem  as  if  from  this  set  of  the  possible 
k,  we  get  eleVen  diBlinct  values  of  tho  fifth  root  of 
b  power  of  a+b-t/f—  I).  But  a  moment's  ins  pee- 
rs that  A_j,  Ag,  A^,  nro  not  distinct  angles,  since 
T  by  mul1ii)1es  of  2r:  neither  are  A_^  and  A,, 
•nd  Aj,  nor  A_„and  Ay  norA_j  and  A^.  Also 
)  found  that  for  every  value  of  k 

A,±s.  A^±io,  A,±,B,&o., 
igles  which  differ,  each  from  its  predeeessor,  by  2«; 
acre  are  but  live  distinct  angles  in  (be  wbole  series, 
lay  bo  found  by  taking  Aj,  A,^j,  Aj^^  Aj^3, 
^  with  any  value  of  ft  positive  or  negative.  And 
r,  if  n  be  a  fraction  whose  denominator  (when  Ihe 
ii  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms)  is  q.  it  will  be  found 
n  are  q  distinct  values  of  {a+t»/(— Ij}"  and  no 

st  important  cases  are  those  in  which  rs  1,  or  a*+ 
■  wbicb  cos.  e +  sin.  9\/(— I)  may  represent  the 
And  of  this  particular  case,  the  most  important 
icular  cases  are 

0=0       co«.9+sin.  OV(-n=l 
e=!w      cos.  fl+sin.  e V(- 1)=  - 1 
e=ijir      eos.9+iin.  OVf-l)^V(-l) 
0=1*-     cos.e+sin.  eV(-l)=-V{-» 

ic,  tho  two  first  are  the  most  important. 

^..q.  and  let  the  ciuesiion  be  to  find  Ihe  q  gtb 

'  1.      Putting  nnily  in  the  form  cos.  2A«+«in. 

[-1X  all   these  toots  are  the  distinct  values  of 

2ktr   ,  r        2'        .    2»    ,         I* 


.   — +  sin.y.V<-l^-a.C0fc- 


2w 


Then  afi=l,  as  will  be  band  b;  multiplicalioi),  wA 

=*=r*=  aV"'t'=^*^^  ""«>  "'^l-  Conseouentiy. 
since  too  series  of  powers  of  a,  positive  and  negative,  ar0 
successions  of  Qth  roots  of  I,  Ihe  series  of  powers  of  ^  will 
bo  the  same;  and  wo  may  therefore  select  these  roots  at 
ciinvenienco  from  either  series,  or  partly  Trom  one  and  partlv 
from  the  other.  Thus,  if  we  woulii  have  the  ton  tenth  root* 
of  unity  we  may  form  them  in  pairs,  as  follows: — 


<fi  and  ^         give  cos.  - 


-  ±  tin.  -~  V(-  1)  both  =1 
a' and ^' or  a'  .   .   cos.— ±  sm.  ■^■Ji-lt 
a'and/3'cra'  .  .   cos.  ~  ±  sin.  ^V(-l) 
a*  and )))  or  a'  .   .   cos.  —  ±  sin.  — .»/(— 1) 
otand^oro"  .  .   «».-j^±  wn.  f^.^C-l) 

o'andi9'oro'  .  .  eo8.y^±  sin. '■^V(~I)botb=-l 

Of  these  twelve  forms,  ten  only  are  distinct,  giving  the 
ten  tenth  roots  required.  In  this  way  the  following  theorems 
may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

1.  The  {2)n)th  rooU  of  unity  are  +1,  1,  and  the 
2m— 3  quantities  contained  in 


il-S-VC-.) 


for  all  values  of  k  from  ft=  1  to  ft=ni 

2.  The  (2»i+l)th  roots  of  unity  ai 

contained  ic 


2ftv 


2A* 


-I.  both  inolusiva. 
1  and  Sm  quaatitiea 


-/(-I) 


™2m+l*""-2MT^ 
for  all  value*  of  k,  from  A=  1  to  A=in,  botb  inclusive. 

3.  Iffibeoneofthe^throotsof  unity, fi*, />*, ....  are  also 
othroo^but  do  not  contain  all  the  grools,  unless^  be  mads 
numa  value  of  A  which  is  prime  tog.  Thus,  if  9=13,  and 
k=  1,  we  get 


?  +  ■"■  !?•"-'> 


the  list  of  root!  Is  complete  in  1 ,  t 
But  if  we  make  A=S,  or  take  a 


',«*,.... 


',  and  a"  ii 


M  that  we  get  no  roots  fh)m  this  series  but  a',  a\  I,  whieb 
are  only  Ihe  three  cube  roots  of  I  (cube  roots  are  among 
twelfth  roots).  But  choose  a*  (5  is  prime  to  12)  and  its  suo- 
cessive  powers  are  o*,  o'°,  a"  or  a",  a"  or  a*,  a"  or  o,  a"  or 
«•;  a"  or  8",  0"  or  a",  a"  or  a',  o»  or  o*,  o"  or  i?,  a*"  or 

after  which  the  series  recurs  in  the  same  order. 

4.  If  m  be  any  factor  of  q,  all  the  mth  roots  of  unity  ate 
among  the  gth  roots.  Thus,  if  q :  m=p,  and  if  a  be  the 
Qrst  of  the  series  of  qth  roots,  the  mth  roots  are  o*,  <f', , ... 
3"  or  1.  For{ae)"=a™=a!=l,  8to.  All  those  powers 
of  a  wbiob  have  exponents  prime  to  q,  tnay  be  called  primi- 
"le  alh  roots  of  unity:  thus  the  primitive  I21h  roots  are  i^ 

i.  Tho  tfth  roots  of  unity  exist  in  pairs  of  ihe  fhrm 
8.  ^±ein.4  n/l—Vi.    These  pairs  are  are  a  and  AT"',  a'' 
and  oi— ',  &C.,  or  a  and  a—',  a*  and  a—',  8ec. 

Let  thu  question  now  be  to  find  the^hrootsof  — I.  If  we 
now  take 

-1  =:cos.  (T+2Ar)  +  »in.(»+2AT)-  ^^(-I) 
have  all  the  fib  roots  in  the  distinct  values  of  tba 
formula 


Let  a=Gos.  -  +  sin.  -  V(-l).  Iben  the  yth  roots  i»> 

quired  am  a.  a^,  t^,  ....  a*f— ■,  beginning  with  A— 0,  and 
ending  with  A=<7— 1.  Thus,  if  fi  be-  any  one  root,  al  tho 
odd  powers  of  >>  (posiliveor  negative)  are  also  roots,  but  do 
not  contain  among  them  all  the  roots  unless  the  value  of 
2A+ 1,  from  which  fi  is  derived,  bo  prime  tof.  Thus  if  fslS 
and  if  ^sa>,  we  have  (since  a**=  1  > 
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'f,*7=a"=:a,  ,.*=u«=  -1.  /i^=a«=a»,  /i»=a««=a»«.  /«"  = 

■o  that  we  only  get,  from  tlio  powers  of  ti*,  the  distinct  roots 
«•,  («  ,  —1,  a^  ti*',  which  are  alao  the  fifth  roots  of  —I. 
But  if  2k-\-l  be  piimc  to  7,  all  llie  (ylh  roots  of  —  i  may  be 
obtained  from  /i.  And  as  before,  ii  m  be  any  factor  of  q, 
all  the  mth  ruols  of  —  1  are  amon^;  the  q{\\  roots.  Also 
t\\e>c  (Ah  roots  occur  in  pairs  of  the  form  cos.  (j)  db 
sin.  0 VI— I),  the  pairs  beinj;  </ and  a'lt]—\ii^  and  a'2q  ', 
iiic..  or  a  and  ir  \  a'^  and  «-'.  Sec. 

Every  <y'.h  r«M>t  of  —1  is  one  of  the  (2(/,th  roots  of +  1, 
and  the  (LVy)th  rtM)ts  of  +1  con.-ist  of  all  the  r/ih  roots  of  —  1 
anfl  all  the  (/th  ro;)ls  of  4"l' 

The  followuijj  c'lualiona  will  al.-o  be  easilv  proved: — 

{VC-D}    =  COS. -i-^— +  S111. — -i-i— V(-l); 

1 

{-V(-U}    =cos. = l-sm. V(-l). 

7  9 

As  it  is  not  our  object  here  to  write  on  the  ap]dications 
«f  these  formula),  but  only  to  supply  an  article  of  lefereucc 
for  ihoso  who  may  have  forgof.en  or  inipeifectly  learnt 
the  pjroundwork  of  this  very  important  branch  «»f  analysis:, 
we  thii^h  here,  referring;  to  Sekiks  for  such  applications  as 
full  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

ROOT  is  that  part  of  a  )dant  which  is  sent  downwards 
into  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  stem  is  sent  up- 
wards into  the  air.  Every  part  of  the  plant  which  exists 
underground  is  not  root,  as  large  portions  of  the  stem  itself 
may  remain  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  large  buds, 
called  bulbs,  also  exist  underground.  These  ])arts  have 
been  often  confounded  with  the  root.  The  cree|iing  root, 
and  some  forms  of  the  tuberous  and  bulbous  roots  of  older 
botanical  writers,  are  only  so  many  ditlerent  forms  of  the 
stem.    [Stem.] 

Tlie  root  is  dihtinguished  by  certain  structural  peculiarities, 
by  which  it  may  be  easily  known  from  the  stem.  First,  its 
ramifications  are  inegular,  not  having  the  symmetrical  form 
of  branches,  nor  are  they  developed  like  branches  fiom 
buds.  Secondly,  roots  generally  produce  no  leaf-buds. 
When  they  do  appear,  which  occasionally  occurs,  they  are 
called  adventitious  buds.  Thirdly,  roots  never  have  leaves, 
scales,  or  other  appendages  developed  upon  their,  surface ; 
and  fourthly,  the  cuticle  of  roots  is  never  found  to  po>sess 
stomates,  which  are  fieijuently  very  numerous  on  various 
parts  of  the  stem. 

The  smaller  divisions  of  roots  are  called  fibrils^  which 
consist  of  a  little  bundle  of  ducts  or  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  woodv  tlbres,  lying  in  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue. 
At  the  apex  of  tlio  fibril  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose  and 
devoid  of  cuticle,  from  which  cause  it  absorbs  more  lapidly 
the  Uuid  by  which  it  is  surrounded  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  root.  Although  the  terminations  of  the  roots  cannot  be 
considered  as  special  organs,  they  have  been  named  by  De 
Candolle  sjon*^ekl8  or  vifongioies,  in  referenco  to  their  ab- 
sorbing ]»ower. 

The  relation  between  the  size  and  extent  of  the  roots  and 
that  of  the  branches  varies  very  much.  In  some  tribes,  a> 
the  Conifern'  and  Palmaceac,  the  roots  are  very  insignificant 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  stem.  In  otlier  plants  the 
roots  arc  much  the  longest,  as  in  the  lucem,  &c.  In  the 
greater  proportion  of  trees  the  roots  extend  wider  than  the 
branches,  but  do  not  penetrate  so  deeu  as  the  stem  is 
high. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  root  rcscmislcs  that  of  the 
sU'm,  but  in  Kxogens  the  roots  do  not  possess  a  central  pith. 
The  cellular  ti!>>«ue  ot  many  roots  is  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  u^ed  as  articles  of  diet.  Their 
nutritive  property  depends  on  the  saccharine  and  other 
s(H*retii)ns  which  are  deported  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
tis>ue.  Many  of  these  i'oot»,  by  attention  to  llieir  culture, 
may  be  increased  in  size:  and  the  growth  of  esculent  roo^s 
is  an  object  x' importance  in  the  kitchen  irardcn.  The  ]  ria- 
ci;'al  e-cuk'nt  roots  are:  the  .Ie.u>jle:n  artich.ike  (//r-Z/a;/- 
/.'/«v  ///'.  TojMA) :  turnip  (/?/vi^Av/vj ///!/.(/);  ciuYoi  (Daucus 
Ciiritu);  parMiip  (yti*//wii/'ix  Af/;c.i) ;  i<.d-bcet  ill.tavul- 
ll^an's) :  skirret  ( >'////«  Sij^arum) ;  hcoiZoncra.  or  vipcr'sgra^'i 
{S" ffzuffni  hi*^pini:'ti)\  sal>afy,  or  pniple  g«»;»;'s-lta'd 
{,Tntiiii}rtir:'fi  J  i^rript,liux)\  radi>h  iiinj.huffus  sutiru.\). 
HcMdes  ihc-e.  winch  are  commonly  cultivated,  there  are 
mai'V  of  oui  i;uti\e  pi  lu.i*  uh.ca    pus  c?>  rocta  xiclJn^  a 


nutritive  roatter,  and  arc  occasionally  used  as  articles  of  diet 
The  arrow-head,  common  arum,  bitter  Tctch  or  mou««-pc«i^ 
earth-nut,  meadowsweet,  pilewurt,  sago,  i^ilver-»ee4,  So]<> 
mon*s  &cal,  and  common  comfrey,  are  recorled  as  )ii;ldia| 
edible  roots.     iCychjHrdia  t,/ Gardenings  p.  8b-i.> 

During  dry  seasons  and  in  dry  situations  the  roots  if 
many  plants  swell  and  become  tuberous,  wliirh  svcni^  tohs 
a  provision  for  supphing  nutriment  to  tbc  stem  andilti^ 
pendages. 

Roots  arc  called  annual,  bienniaf,  or  perennial^  acrordin 
to  their  duration.  When  a  runt  pciiihes  after  its  fust  }nri 
hcrbai;e  and  llowerini:,  it  1?%  annual :  if  after  the  Mf'wai 
year's  herbage  and  first  year  of  llow ering.it  is  liii.uuuL  If 
a  root  endures  for  many  \ears,  although  its  herbage  as/ 
perish  c\ery  year,  it  is  perennial. 

There  are  various  forms  of  roots  distinguisheil  by  botaoiitaL 
TXiK  fibrous  rout  possesses  a  multitude  of  small  diYuiooiiif 
the  fibrillo),  as  is  SLcn  in  tlie  i'oa  annua  atid  maii>  uibcf 
grasses.  The  no'.iuti.se  root  piesents  occasional  dtlatatiou\ 
as  in  the  Phleum  nodosum.  A  prtemorge  rooi  a  od«  m 
which  the  extremity  of  the  primary  axis  has  perished. or 
its  development  has  been  prevented  by  the  extcnsloo  «f 
fibrillflo  from  its  sides,  as  in  the  Devd's-bit  Scabious  <S^ 
bf(»sa  succisa).  Thc/ufi/orm  root  is  seen  in  the  canuc  uA 
turnip;  such  plants  are  also  called  tap-rooted.  Tbc  icni 
tubcrculcs'  is  applied  by  ^ome  to  the  roots  of  the  urcbi»  ipd 
dahlia;  the  former  are  palmated  or  hbed^  the  latter  in 
fasriculuted. 

Although  most  if  not  all  the  higher  plants  possanmat^ 
amonght  many  of  the  lowest  forms  they  are  nut  to  bt  dit- 
tingui.shed.    Tho  lower  plants  which  float  about  in  1 
as  the  Oscillatoria,  Diatonia,&c.,  and  which  consist  of  limb 
more  than  simple  cells,  possess  no  appendages  which  caa  te 
callefl  roots.      In  many  of  the  Confervsa  a  downward  dr 
velopment  of  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue,  attaching  then  to 
the  objects  on  which  they  grow,  has  been  observed.    SooM 
of  the  Lichens,  as  theZ..  escuientut  of  Pallas,  and  tbelo* 
forms  of  Fungi,  as  the  Treiuellas,  &c.,  possess  no  n 
Many  of  the  floating  water-plants,  as  the  Aldruvanda T«s- 
culosa,  do  not  develop  roots,  and  derive  their  iiouhsl 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  live  by  the  direct  coo       m 
the  cellular  tissue.     In  fact  we  find  that  the  siiople  tmimd 
cellular  tissue  in  the  lower  plants  perform  all  those* 
tions  which,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organizatioii,  ma 
performed  by  particular  parts  of  the  plant.    In  the  Cbsm 
and  the  Marchantia,  the  roots  become  more  evidenth 
veloped,  and  the  downward  growth  of  the  cells  > 

observable  than  in  the  Conferva).     On  the  lower  sui 
the  Marchantia,  prolon<:ations  of  the  cellular  tisf*** 
observed,  which  Meyeii  calls  root-hairs  or  capillary 
In  the  E(]ui»etacesc  and  Ferns  the  roots  become  more 
feet ly  developed,  and  their  surface  is  almost  entirely  ai 
with  capillary  fibrils.    These  fibrils  are  developed  on         ■ 
all  roots,  and  {lerform  the  function  of  absorption.    a< 
are  only  seen  on  recently-formed  roots,  as  with  the  it 
age  uf  the  root  they  drop  oH;   and  in  old  roots  nuaeai 
are  found.    They  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  roots  of 
higher  plants  as  in  tho&o  of  the  lower,  but  their  nui 
varies  exceedingly  according  to  tho  circumstances  in  Wum 
a  plant  is  placed.      The   iuiml)er   of  the^c    Mot-bain  ■ 
greatest  in  those  plants  which  (lerive  their  nutriment  froB 
the  earth,  and  acconlingly   they   may  be  looked   upo"  *v 
a   provision  for  extending  the   ahsorbinp  surface.    ' 
attain  sometimes  the  length  of  a  quarter  ar.d  the  « 

an  inch. 

In  many  plants  the  mots  instead  of  being  covered  vilk 
the  capillary  fibiils,  pre>ent  a  condensetl  membrane, ' 
also  enclo-^es  the  roots  as  in  a  sheath,  and  extends  tn 
jHiint  of  the  root  where  the  fibriU  commence  their  gn 
,  This  structure  occurs  in  ino>t  water-plants,  and  in  the  r 
,  of  thobc  plants  which  are  accidentally  projci-ted  iato^ 
'  and  in  bonie  land-plants.     It  drops  o'fi' with  incr  ■« 

in  the  same  manner  as   the  niot-hairs.     Meyeii  wuw 
this  >heatha  modilicati.jn  uf  the  root-hairs,  and  hence  i 
that  it  performs  the  satne  function-.  (Meyen,  X'uesS^- 
dcr  P/imzen  l^itfsinltrrif>^  band  ii.) 

What  the  ahboiboiii  vessels  are  to  the  animal,  the 
are  to  the  plant,  and  a  difiercr.ce  between  piants  and  ■« 
m;iK  ha-  been  pointed  out  as  dcpL-ndent  on  the  relalite 
ati.jii  of  ihcir  or-^aiis  of  ab  or]  Hon.     The  animal  ilci^e 
nutriment,  by   nn-nns  uf  its  nbsuilient>.  tVum  an    intc 
rocrvoir,  the  atoinach  ;  whilst  the  |  l?mi  dei  i\i»s  ilsnutr 
^  i.s  ni  .1.1  external  reservoir,  the  eaith.    The  >|H)U^i#*C!i  ta  ^k 
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le  absorption  of  nutritious  matter  from  the  soil.  By  some 
>tanists  it  is  supposed  that  no  other  part  of  the  root  ab- 
*bi  except  the  spongiole ;  but  from  the  observations  of 
yen  and  others  it  appears  that  the  capillary  fibrils  and 
le  epidermis  of  the  root  have  also  the  power  of  absorbing 
uid»  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree  as  the  delicate  point 

newly  developed  tissue  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ilia.  The  power  of  absorbing  by  the  spongioles  is  sup- 
wed  by  De  CandoUe  to  be  due  to  the  capillarity  and  hy- 
'oscopicity  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  they  are  com- 
ised.  Dutrocbct  explains  the  absorption  of  fluids  by 
ants  on  his  theory  of  endosmose.  But  whatever  theory 
brought  forward  to  explain  the  process,  it  cannot  be  con- 
»t  be  considered  as  merely  mechanical,  as  the  process 
&ses  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  plant,  and  is  un- 
ttbtedly  connected  with  those  more  complicated  relations 

matter  whose  result  we  term  vitality. 
Roots  do  not  absorb  ever)thing  that  is  presented  to  them. 
was  long  ago  ascertained  by  Davy  that  plants  did  not 
Borb  particles  of  charcoal  and  other  substances  that  he 
fu^ed  through  water.  Experiments  also  by  Meyen,  Link, 
i  others,  prove  that  the  colouring  matter  of  various  in  fu- 
ns is  not  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  that  when  this  has 
m  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  it  has  arisen  from  mistak- 

a  deposition  of  the  colouring  matter  on  the  outside  of  the 
ue  for  an  absorption  into  it. 

iVhen  the  roots  of  plants  are  placed  in  solutions  of  gum. 
^r,  starch,  &c.,  they  thrive  if  the  solutions  are  thin  ;  but 
tiirk  solutions  of  these  substances  be  prepared,  the  plants 

in  them.     Experiments  of  this  kind  were  performed  by 

H.  Davy,  who  attributed  the  non  absorption  of  the  thick 
ution,  and  the  death  of  the  plant,  to  the  llocking-up  of 

pores  of  the  vegetable  tissue  by  the  thick  matter.      But 

theory  of  endosmose  and  cxosmose  gives  a  far  better 
ilanation  of  these  facts.     [Endosmose] 
Yhen   plants  are  submitted  to  solutions  of  various  poi- 
ous  agents,  they  take  up  very  varying  proportions.     De 
issure  instituted  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments  for 

purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  earthy  and 
aline  salts  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  For  this 
rpose  he  prepared  solutions  of  the  hydrocUlorales,  nitrates, 
phates,  and  acetates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  copper,  and  hav- 
;  submitted  plants  of  Polygonum  and  Bidens  to  them,  he 
nd  that  the  plants  constantly  absorbed  a  larger  propor- 
1  of  the  water  than  of  the  salt,  and  that  the  salts  were 
.en  up  in  different  proportions.  The  salts  were  not  ab- 
bed  in  proportion  to  their  innocuous  qualities,  as  the 
phate  of  copper,  which  was  the  most  poisonous,  wa^  ab- 
bed  in  largest  quantity.  De  Saussure  concludes  that  it 
s  not  the  properties  of  the  salts  that  determined  their 
alive  absorption,  but  that  it  depended  upon  the  relative 
isistence  of  the  solutions.  Plants  absorb  poisons  much 
Mre  quickly  when  their  roots  are  injured  by  being  torn  or 
t,  and  do  not  suffer  much  by  exposure  to  weak  solutions 

poisonous  matters.  Tiiis  is  a  point  of  some  practical 
portance,  and  will  explain  how  it  is  that  vegetation  does 
t  suffer  when  exposed  to  poisonous  solutions. 
Another  function  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  roots 
that  of  excretion.  Du  Hamel  first  called  the  attention  of 
tanists  to  this  subject ;  he  found  that  the  roots  of  plants 
own  in  water  gave  out  a  brackish  secretion,  and  looked 
on  it  as  a  secretion  from  the  fluids  of  the  plant.  Brug- 
ins  followed  up  this  point,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
lalon,  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  experiments  they 
ide,  that  the  secretion  given  out  from  the  roots  of  plants 
a  process  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  rejection  of  the  ex- 
nts  in  animals,  and  that  these  secretions  acted  bene- 
uy  in  the  nutrition  of  some  plants,  and  injuriously  in 
rs.  At  the  suggestion  of  De  Candolle,  M.  Macaire 
osecuted  some  researches  on  this  subject,  which  were 
^Usbed  in  1832  {Mcmoires  de  la  Societ'c  de  Geneve,  tome 
.p.  287).  He  confirmed  the  views  of  Brugmans  and 
*««^on,  and  examined  more  attentively  the  nature  of  the 
nt  excretions  given  out  by  plants  of  different  orders. 
■us  he  found  that  the  Leguminosa)  gave  out  a  gum  and 
rbonate  of  lime ;  Graminacese  deposited  a  matter  containini^ 
drochlorates  and  carbonates  of  alkalis  and  eai'ths,  and 
Qtaining  but  little  gum  ;  Cichoracero,  an  abundant  brown 
itter  analogous  to  opium  ;  Euphorbiaceso,  a  gum-resinous 
liter.     It  was  inferred  that  these  excretions  were  matters 


»ts,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  the  active  agents  in  |  periment  of  Macaire'a,  in  which,  having  divided  the  roofs  of 

a  plant  of  Mercurialis  annua  into  two  parcels,  he  pluno^d 
the  one  into  a  glass  wi;h  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  other  into  a  glass  of  pure  water;  in  a  short  time  it 
was  found  that  the  acetate  of  lead  had  not  only  been 
taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  one  glass,  but  that  it 
had  been  excreted  by  them  into  the  other. 

These  researches  have  been  considered  to  offer  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  practice  of  rotation  of  crops  in 
agriculture;  the  rotation  being  required  on  account  of  the 
excretions  of  a  plant  being  injurious  to  itself,  and  bene- 
ficial,  as  the  excretion  of  one  plant  is  the  food  of  another 
[Rotation.] 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Macaire  and  De 
Candolle  have  however  been  called  in  question  by  some 
German  botanists.  Meyen  and  Unger  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  plant  like  the  Mercurialis  for  determin- 
ing the  absorption  and  excretion  of  poison  in  water,  as  in 
the  first  place  its  roots  must  be  injured  by  removal  from  the 
soil,  and  in  the  second  place  water  is  not  its  natural  medium 
of  growth.  They  employed  water  plants,  and,  having 
placed  them  in  various  solutions,  could  not  detect,  by  the 
most  delicate  reagents,  the  rejection  of  any  of  the  absorbed 
agents.  Meyen  considers  the  excreted  matters  examined 
by  Macaire  to  be  merely  secretions  resembling  those  which 
are  found  on  various  other  parts  of  tl.e  plant.  He  gives 
numerous  instances  of  plants  secreting  various  matters  on 
the  surface  of  their  stems,  leaves,  &c.,  when  they  have  been 
grown  in  soils  which  are  overcharged  with  the  game  sub- 
stance as  that  which  the  plant  has  secreted.  The  chalk  in- 
crustations of  Chara,  and  those  of  various  Saxifrages,  with  the 
crystals  of  salt  that  occur  on  the  plants  on  sail-plains,  are 
given  as  examples.  (Meyen,  loc.  cit.,  p.  530.) 

This  is  a  subject  of  practical  importance,  and  worthy  fur- 
ther investigation.  In  the  late  *  Report  on  Organic  Chemis- 
try,' by  Professor  Liebig,  the  views  of  De  Candolle  and 
Macaire  are  adopted.    (Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry ,  p.  165.) 

Besides  the  functions  of  absorption  and  excretion,  the 
roots  serve  other  purposes  in  thej  economy  of  the  plant. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  roots  that  a  plant  maintains  its 
position  in  the  earth  ;  and  if  for  the  increasing  nourishment 
of  the  plant  an  increase  of  the  absorbing  surface  is  required, 
it  is  no  less  necessary  that,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its 
stem  eiect  and  firm,  an  extension  of  its  holdfasts  should 
take  place.  In  many  instances  the  root  appears  to  serve 
merely  the  purpose  of  holding  the  plant  in  the  ground,  as 
in  the  mosses,  and  many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
orders  Crassulaceee  and  Cactacete.  By  means  of  the  roots  the 
temperature  ofplants  is  kept  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
summer,  and  above  it  in  winter.  This  arises  from  the  roots 
absorbing  fluids  from  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  its  temperature  is  not  much  affected  by  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  thus  that  the  inhabitants 
of  tropical  climates  are  supplied  with  fruits  whose  delicious 
juices,  pumped  up  from  the  earth,  are  much  cooler  than  the. 
atmosphere,  and  thus  afford  the  most  refreshing  articles  of 
diet. 

ROOTSTOCK.    [Stem.] 

ROPE,  a  combination  of  fibres  of  hemp,  or  olh(!r  material, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  flexible  and  tenacious  cord  or  band  ; 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  their  collective  strength.  The 
name  Rope  is  generally  confined  to  the  larger  descriptions 
of  cordage,  such  as  exceed  an  inch  in  circumference,  though 
the  principles  of  formation  are  much  the  same  fur  cordage 
of  every  size. 

If  Xhfi  fibres  used  by  the  ropemaker  were  of  sufficient 
length,  the  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  their  united 
strength  would  be  to  lay  them  side  by  side,  fastened  to- 
gether at  each  end,  so  as  to  form  a  bundle  or  skein  ;  but,  as 
the  fibres  of  hemp  do  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  the  length 
of  three  feet  and  a  half,  it  becomes  necescary,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  rope  of  greater  length,  so  to  twine  them  together 
that  the  strength  of  any  single  fibre  shall  be  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  the  friction  of  those  sur- 
rounding and  compressing  it ;  so  that  it  will  sooner  break 
than  be  drawn  out  from  the  mass.  This  requisite  entangle- 
ment is  produced  by  twisting,  which  causes  the  fibres  to 
compress  each  other ;  and  it  not  only  enables  the  rope- 
maker  to  produce  cordage  of  any  required  length,  but  also,  by 
making  the  rope  hard  and  compact,  increases  its  durability, 
and  enables  it  to  resist  the  penetration  of  water,  which  would 
rapidly  impair  its  strength.    While  however  some  degree  of 


[orious  to  toe  plant,  which  were  thus  thrown  off  from  the 

m.    This  inference  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  an  ex- 1  twist  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  cohesion  of  a  rope,  any  twist 
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bevond  that  which  bimply  preveiiU  iho  fibres  being  drawn  oul 
without  l>rcaking,  is  iiiiurious.  A  skein  of  fibres,  or  a  rope, 
may  bo  twisted  so  hanl  that  any  further  attempt  at  twistin;; 
would  break  it,  and  such  a  skein  or  rope  will  evnlently  liave 
no  power  to  suppoit  a  weight,  each  fibre  beuij;  already 
strained  to  the  utmost  cxient  that  it  will  bear.  In  fact, 
whatcviT  force  is  exerted  by  any  fibre  m  compressin;;  the 
rest,  may  l>e  considered  the  same  as  a  weight  hanging  on 
that  fihn:.  and  must  be  subtracted  from  its  absolute  btrengih 
befoAJ  Its  useful  etlect  can  lie  ascertained  ;  the  avadahle 
Htren<;th  of  a  rope  heinj?  the  remainder  of  the  absolute 
strength  of  its  component  fibres,  after  deducting  the  force 
exerted  in  twisliiii;  them. 

Were  a  rope  to  he  formed  by  simply  twisting  together,  in 
one  direction,  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, there  Wi>uld  be  nothini^  to  prevent  its  untwisting  as 
soon  as  left  to  itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  twist  the 
fibres  in  comparatively  small  portions,  and  so  to  combine 
these  into  a  rope  that  the  tendency  to  untwist  in  one  part 
may  counteract  the  like  tendency  in  amither.  Thu-»  the 
saine  force  whi<'h  would  cause  the  component  parts,  if  be- 
paiate,  to  btH-oino  loose  or  untwisted,  is  employed,  when 
they  are  combined  into  a  roj  c,  to  keep  the  whole  firm  and 
com|iact. 

Tlie  first  process  in  rope-making  c*)nsi-ts  in  twisting  the 
hemp  into  thick  thread**,  called  rope-yarns.    This  process, 
which  resembles   oidinary    spiniiin<^,    is    performed   with 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  The  common  mode  of  sjunning 
rojc-yains  by  hand  is  pei  formed  in   the  rope-ground,  or 
rope- Walk,   an  mcl  hcd  slip  of  level  ground  six  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  IeiJ;:ih.     As  many  of  the  operations  of  a 
ropery  aie  impeded  by  wet  weather,  and  by  the  unchecked 
heal  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  unusual  to  c  over  the  walk  with  a 
slight  roof.     At  one  end  of  this  ground  a  spinning-wheel 
is  set  up,  which  gives  motion  by  a  band  to  several  small 
rollers  or  whirls.     Kaeh  whirl  has  a  small  hook  formed  on 
the  end  of  its  axis  next  the  walk.     Each  of  the  spinners  is 
provided   with  a  bundle  of  dressed    hemp,  laid  round  his 
waiat.  wi:h  the  bij^Iit  or  double  in  front,  and  the  ends  pa»s- 
iiig  each  other  at  his  back,  from  which  he  draws  out  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  fibres  to  form  a  rope-yarn  of  the  required 
size;    and,   at\er   slightly    twisting     them    together    with 
his  fin;:ers,  he  attaches  them  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl.    The 
whiil  being  now  set   in  motion  by  turning  the  wheel,  the 
skein  is  twisted  into  a  rope->arn,  the  spinner  walking  back- 
wanls  down  the  rope- walk,  supporting?  the  yam  with  one 
band,  which  is  protected  by  a  wetted  piece  of  coarse  cloth  or 
flannel,  while  with  the  other  he  regulates  the  quantity  of 
fibres  drawn  from  the  bundle  of  hemp  by  the  revolution  of 
the  yarn.     The  degree  of  twist  depends  on  the  velocity  with 
which  the  wheel  is  turned,  combined  with  the  retrograde 
pace  of  the  spinner.     Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  opera- 
tion to  make  the  yarn  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  supply 
the  hemp  equally  from  l)Oth  sides  of  the  bundle  ;  because, 
if  a  considerable  bo<ly  of  hemp  be  supplied  to  a  yarn  that  is 
becoming  t<K)  tiiin,  it  will  not  combine  perfectly  with  it,  but 
form  a  loosely  connected  wrapper ;  and  any  irrei^ularity  in 
the  last-mentioned  particular  will  cause  the  fibres  to  bear 
the  strain  unequally.     The  l)est  mode  of  supplying  the  hemp 
is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  skein.     \Vhen  the  spinner  has 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  rope- walk  (or  sooner,  if 
the  yarns  are  not  required  to  be  so  long),  he  calls  out,  and 
another  s])inncr  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  whirl,  and  gives 
it  to  a  pcr<  <n  wh->  carries  it  as:de  to  a  reel,  while  the  second 
spinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl-hook.     The 
hemp,  belli*;  dry  and  elastic,  would  instantly  untwist  if  the 
yarn  were  now  set  at  liberty.     The  first  spinner  therefore 
Letups  fa^t  hold  of  it  all  the  while  that  the  reeler  winds  it 
up,  walkiii'.;  >lowly  up  the  walk,  so  as   to  keep  the  yarn 
C(|uaily  tight  all  the  way.     When  it  is  all  wound  up,  the 
spinner  hohls  it  until  another  is  ready  to  follow  it  on  the 
reel.     Sometimes,  instead  of  being  wound  on  a  reel  as  they 
are  made,  the  yarns  are  laid  together  in  large  ho«>ks  attached 
to  p.t«t>  at  the  .•'ide  of  the  walk  until  about  four  hundred 
are  ctillected  toge'her.  when  they  are  coiled  uj*  in  a  /i^tul  or 
iki-.n.  in  whif-h  state  they  aro  ready  for  tarring. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  machine-spun 
yarns,  in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  and  defects  uf 
those  fornuNl  b>  hand,  and  the  recent  improvements  cflectefl 
by  Mr.  Lang,  of  (ireenock,  in  the  spinning  of  yarns  by  ma- 
chin  i\.  aie  sai«l  to  succee<l  very  completely.  By  his  pro- 
ci'-s  1  e  i.i-mp  IS  more  completely  heckUtl,  or  divided 
into  libit  ^  than  m  the  ComBMO  mode  uf  proceeding ;  and 


the  advantage  of  each  fibre  beinf^  laid  at  ful  IrugtL  ia 
the  yarn,  instead  of  being  doubled,  as  in  hand-ni  luuiuj^ 
is  ensured.  By  a  modification  of  the  usual  pr^>cfs».  tbe 
fibres  of  hand-spun  yarns  m  ly  be  laid  in  at  fuli  ifi.jtk. 
instead  of  being  doubled,  as  when  they  enter  the  >aru  L} 
their  bight;  but  experiment  has  not  shown  »;<>  grc«; 
advantage  from  such  a  mode  of  spinning.  Ttta:  w^im 
improvement  in  this  operation  was  ueeilt'ul,  ma}  be  tiifvrri.d 
from  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Lwu'b  waiLiije- 
spun  yarns  and  those  of  eciual  gribt  spun  by  hand;  (be 
result  showing  the  streii„tn  of  the  former  to  vxcvt-d  tbt 
latter  b\  fifty-five  per  cent.  This  impiuvctl  piuct^*  L^ 
been  ailopte<l  by  soiue  of  the  principal  rope- man ufAclurcr* 
of(ireat  Britain. 

The  common  size  of  rope-yarns  is  from  one-t«eIfih  la 
rather  more  than  one  ninth  of  an  inch  diameter :  160  fathooM 
of  white  or  untarred  yarn  weighing  from  two  and  a  lulf  ts 
four  pounds. 

The  next  process  is  warping  the  yarns,  or  stretching  tLcm 
to  a  «;iven  length,  in  order  that  they  may,  when  funoed  icio 
a  strand,  bear  the  strain  etiually.  When  the  ru|i«  is  to  be 
tarred,  that  operation  is  usually  performed  upon  the  }m» 
immediately  after  their  being  warped;  as  the  applicalMDu( 
tar  to  the  >arn9  previous  to  their  combinatiuu  is  nemtiiy 
to  the  complete  penetration  of  the  whole  bub.<«tazice  uf  li.c 
rope.  Tlie  most  common  method  of  tarriiifc  the  \ariis  4  to 
draw  them  in  hauls  or  skeins  through  the  tar- kettle  bi  a 
capstan  ;  but  sometimes  the  yui'ns  are  passed  singly  tbruiiiifh 
the  tar,  being  wound  ofi*  one  reel  on  to  another,  and  Om 
suucrfiuous  tar  being  taken  off  by  passing  the  yarn  Ibrougk 
a  hole  surrounded  with  spongy  oakum.  Great  care  a 
rec^uired  in  this  process  that  the  tar  may  boil  neither  tM 
fast  nor  too  slow,  the  common  heat  being  from  'ili*  to  2i9^ 
Fahrenheit.  In  Huddart*s  patent  of  l&uo.  the  covering  g( 
the  tar-kettle  is  rccommcnde<l,  to  prevent  the  escape  ul  tba 
evaporated  matter,  which  would  make  the  tar  ttio  tlucL 
The  degree  of  impregnation  necessary  depends  on  the  kiad 
of  cordage;  cables  and  water- ropes  ncedmg  a  cou»idetabit 
quantity  of  tar,  while  for  standing  and  ninnmg  nggiog  ita 
sufficient  that  the  yams  be  well  covered. 

In  making  large  cordage,  it  is  not  usual  to  twist  togetl 
at  once,  as  many  yarns  as  would  suffice  to  form  a  rope 
the  require<l  thickness;  a  suitable  number  of  }arns  U^ 
quently  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  are  formed  into  a 
strand,  and  three  or  more  such  strands  aiv  afkervirdi 
combined  into  a  rope.  The  twist  of  the  strand  is  ui  aa 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  )ariis  of  which  it  is  cq» 
|)osed,  in  order  that,  as  before  mentioned,  the  tendency  Is 
untwist  in  the  individual  yarns  may  be  counteracted,  aad 
taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  the  untwisting  of  the  straaii 
In  closing  or  laying  the  ro|'c,  three  strands,  or  sumtrUBti 
four,  in  which  case  a  small  central  strand,  or  heart,  m 
added,  arc  stretched  at  length  along  the  walk,  and  aitarfaid 
at  one  end  to  separate  but  contiguous  hooks»  and  at  iht 
other  to  a  single  hook ;  and  they  are  twisted  together  bl 
turning  the  single  hook  in  a  direction  contrary  to  thai 
the  other  three,  a  piece  of  woo<l  called  a  top,  in  the  fn 
of  a  truncated  cone,  Ix'ing  placed  between  the  strandi^  ham 
kept  durin;r  the  whole  o)>eration  gently  forced  into  tbt 
angle  formed  by  the  strands,  where  they  are  united  by  tht 
closing  or  twisting  of  the  rope.  As  the  rope  shortcoiia 
closing,  one  end  only  of  the  apparatus  is  fixed,  the  uibtf 
being  on  a  moveable  sleilge,  wbobe  motion  up  the  ropc-valk 
is  capable  of  regulation  by  suitable  tackle  attached  toit,tf 
by  loading  it  with  weights.  The  top  also  is  mounted  ooa 
sledge,  for  closing  large  cordage,  and  its  rate  of  motion  nay 
bo  retarded,  in  order  to  give  greater  firmness  to  the  tVkst^ 
the  rope.  The  art  of  the  rope-maker,  in  this  upt'iatiuB. 
consists  in  so  regulating  the  various  movements  that  tbt 
strands  may  receive  separately  at  one  end  ju»t  as  muck 
twist  as  is  taken  out  of  them  at  the  opposite  ei^d,  by  thar 
twisting  the  contrary  way  in  the  process  of  combiiiaiiun. 

Such  is  the  method,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  kind  d 
machiner)'  employed,  of  forming  a  shroud-laiJ  ur  hmrsfr^ 
laid  ro{H;,  and  such  ap])ears  to  have  been  the  whole  p;ift«tf 
of  rope- making  until  cordage  of  very  laigo  >.ze  wa>  caika 
for  by  the  progress  of  navigation.  In  making  such  it  «a» 
not  found  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  y&rni  in  a 
strand,  it  being  difficult,  when  their  number  is  %er}  gmi. 
to  throw  an  equal  strain  upon  each  and  thervby  obtain  tl 
aggregate  strength.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  raUs^ 
or  such  large  ropes  as  are  said  to  be  caUeluid,  an?  formed 
by  the  combination  of  smaller  ropei  twisted  rouAd  ihea 
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1  axis,  just  as  shroud-laid  ropes  are  composed  of 
twis'ted  round  their  coratnon  axis.    As  cahle-laid 

«  harder  and  more  compact  than  others,  this  mode 
tion    is  adopted  for  ropes  to  he  exposed  to  the 

L  water,  even  though  their  thickness  may  not  be  very 

}  formed  by  plaiting  instead  of  twisting  are  made  use 
me  purposes  in  which  pliability  is  especially  needed, 
ng  more  supple  and  less  liable  to  entanglement 
>se  of  the  ordinary  make.  Such  ropes  are  prefenred 
i-lines,  clock-lines,  &c.,  and  generally  where  the 
( to  pass  over  pulleys  of  small  diameter. 
•ds  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  much  attention 
fcted  to  the  improvement  of  the  rope  manufacture, 

twenty  and  thirty  patents  having  been  taken  out 
lubject  from  1783  to  1807.  The  application  of  ma- 
instead  of  manual  labour,  to  its  various  departments, 
1  Attended  with  much  benefit.  The  reader  may  find 
id  account  of  many  of  the  ingenious  and  complicated 
nces  for  the  purpose,  in  Chapman's  Treatise  on  the 
xive  Endeavours  to  Improve  the  Maniifacture  and 

2f  Cordage,  1808. 
lully  all  the  yarns  composing  a  strand  were  of 
e  length,  an  arrangement  extremely  defective,  as 
ident  that  when  a  number  of  yarns  are  stretched 
ih  in  a  cylindrical  mass,  they  will  lie  at  differ- 
ences from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder ;  so  that, 
risted  together,  as  all  the  yarns  must  form  spirals 
ame  number  of  turns,  those  which  are  near  the 
forming  spirals  of  lar^e  diameter,  will  be  stretched 

full  extent;  while  those  near  the  centre,  forming 
>f  smaller  diameter,  will  be  less  shortened  by  the 
of  twisting,  and  must  therefore  be  more  or  less 
i  up,  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  centre  of 
;.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect 
ng  the  length  of  the  yarns  according  to  their  posi- 
he  strand,  was  that  under  Captain  Huddart*s  patent 
since  which  time  many  further  improvements  have 
*cted  in  this  essential  point 

opes,  which  are  much  used  for  mining  purposes,  are 
rmed  of  two  or  more  small  ropes  placed  side  by  side, 
ed  by  sewing,  lapping,  or  interlacing  with  thread  or 
ropes ;  or  of  a  number  of  strands  of  shroud-laid 
lilarly  united.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary  that 
Tonent  ropes  or  strands  be  alternately  of  a  right-hand 
hand  twist,  that  the  rope  may  remain  in  a  quiescent 
The  hitter  method  of  making  flat  ropes  was  patented 
[Chapman,  in  1807;  and  he  considered  it  to  afford 
igest  possible  combination  of  rope-yarns,  his  belts 
>pes  appearing  to  be  even  stronger  than  salvages 
are  skeins  of  rope-yarns  without  any  twist)  of  the 
imber  of  yarns.  This  seeming  inconsistency  is  occa- 
>y  the  imperfection  of  hand- spun  yarns,  because  if 
rn  bears  its  own  strain  unaided,  it  will  break  at  its 

part,  while,  if  combined,  the  mean  strength  of  each 
■endered  available. 

the  experiments  of  Reaumur,  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
rench  Academy  of  Science  for  171 1,  it  appears  that  a 
de  small  hempen  cord  broke  in  ditterent  places  with 
67.  and  72  lbs.,  its  mean  breaking  weight  being  65 
lile  the  three  strands  of  which  it  was  composed  bore 
*,  and  35  lbs.  respectively ;  so  that  the  united  abso- 
ength   of  the  strands  was   98   lbs.,   although   the 

real  strength  of  the  rope  was  only  65  lbs.,  snowing 
^  strength  from  twisting  equal  to  33  lbs.     It  appears 

cord  used  by  Reaumur  was  of  very  unequal  quality, 
ler  portion  of  it  broke  with  72  lbs.,  while  its  strands 
arately  26,  28,  and  30  lbs. ;  which  shows  the  dimi- 
af  strength  from  twisting  to  have  been  from  84  to 
the  loss  being  in  this  instance  only  12  lbs. 
Dore  recent  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles  in- 
i  diminution  of  strength  nearly  equal  in  amount  to 
t-mentioned  of  Reaumur.  He  found  a  white  or 
d  rope  of  3J  inches  in  circumference  break,  on  an 

of  several  trials,  with  4552  lbs. ;  while  the  aggre- 
ength  of  its  yarns,  which  were  72  in  number,  and 
I  an  average  90  lbs.  each,  was  6480  lbs.;  the  loss 
|ual  to  1928  lbs.,  or  about  30  per  cent. 
imel,  who  tried  many  important  experiments  in  the 
ids  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
nired  to  asceiiain  what  degree  of  twist  would  pro- 
e  most  useful  effect.  He  caused  some  ropes  to  be 
I  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  yarns  was 


absorbed  in  twisting,  instead  of  the  usual  proportion  of  one' 
third.  These  ropes  were  tried  in  shipping,  and  found  to  ba 
lighter,  thinner,  and  more  pliant  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
n>ake.  The  following  statement  shows  the  comparative 
strength  of  ropes  formed  of  the  same  hemp,  and  the  same 
weight  per  fathom,  but  twisted  respectively  to  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  and  four-fifths  of  the  length  of  their  com- 
ponent yarns : — 

D^ree  of  twist.  Weight  borne  in  two  exi>enmei\tt. 

I  4098  lbs.  4250  lbs. 

)  4850  6753 

J  6205  7397 

The  result  of  these  experiments  led  Duhamel  to  try  the 
practicability  of  making  ropes  without  any  twist,  the  yarns 
being  wrapped  round  to  keep  them  together.  These  had 
great  strength,  but  very  little  durability,  the  outer  covermg 
soon  wearing  off,  or  opening  at  bendings,  so  as  to  admit 
water,  and  occasion  the  rope  to  rot.  But  while  such  un- 
twisted skeins  of  rope-yarns,  or  salvages,  are  unfit  for  most 
of  the  purposes  to  which  cordage  is  applied,  they  are  used 
with  advantage  for  the  tackle  of  great  guns  and  some  other 
purposes  for  which  the  greatest  strength  and  pliancy  are 
required. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  usual  reduction 
of  length  by  twisting  is  one-third.  This  applies  to  shroud 
or  hawser-laid  ropes,  those  which  are  cable-laid  being  further 
shortened,  so  that  200  fathoms  of  yarn  are  required  to  make 
120  fathoms  of  cable. 

Ropes  formed  in  the  most  common  manner,  with  three 
stranas,  do  not  require  a  heart,  or  central  strand,  because 
the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of  the  three  cylindrical 
strands  are  so  obtuse  that  the  pressure  of  the  operation  of 
laying  or  closing  the  rope  causes  the  strands  to  fill  them  up 
completely ;  but  when  the  number  of  strands  exceeds  three, 
a  heart  is  essential  to  keep  them  equidistant  from  the  axis 
of  the  rope,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  that  would  otherwise 
be  left  by  their  not  meeting  in  the  centre.  The  heart  can 
however  add  very  little  to  the  strength  of  the  rope,  as  its  fibres 
lie  much  straighter  than  those  of  the  outer  strands,  and.  not 
being  able  to  extend  with  them  when  the  rope  is  stretched, 
are  soon  pulled  asunder. 

The  following  simple  rule  for  calculating  the  strength  of 
ropes  is  given  by  Robison  : — Multiply  the  circumference  of 
the  rope  in  inches  by  itself,  and  the  fifth  part  of  the  product 
will  express  the  number  of  tons  the  rope  will  carry.  For 
example,  if  the  rope  be  six  inches  in  circumference,  6X6=: 
36,  the  fifth  of  which  is  7^,  the  number  of  tons  which  such 
a  rope  will  sustain. 

Tne  following  rules  for  calculating  the  weight  of  cordage 
may  also  prove  useful : — 

To  find  the  weight  of  shroud  or  hawser-laid  rope,  multiply 
the  circumference  in  inches  by  itself,  then  multiply  the  pro- 
duct by  the  length  of  the  rope  in  fathoms,  and  divide  by 
420,  the  product  will  be  the  weight  in  cwts.  Example : 
to  find  the  weight  of  a  six-inch  hawser-laid  rope,  120  fathoms 
long,  6  X  6  =  36  X  120  =  4320,  which,  divided  by  420 
gives  the  weight  of  the  rope,  10  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs. 

To  find  the  weight  of  cable-laid  cordage,  multiply  its  cir- 
cumference in  inches  by  itself,  and  divide  by  4.  The  pro- 
duct will  be  the  weight,  in  cwts.,  of  a  cable  120  fathoms 
long ;  from  which  the  weight  of  any  other  length  may  be 
readily  deduced.  Example :  required  the  weight  of  a  twelve- 
inch  cable,  120  fathoms  long;  12  X  12  =  144,  divide  by  4, 
and  the  product,  36,  is  the  weight  in  cwts. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the 
best  method  of  preserving  ropes  from  decay,  especially  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  The  operation  of  tarring, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  practised  for  this  purpose, 
efifects  it  very  imperfectly,  and  materially  diminishes  the 
strength  of  the  cordage.  Taking  the  mean  of  several  expe- 
riments by  Duhamel,  it  seems  that  untarred  ropes  bore  a 
greater  weight,  by  nearly  30  per  cent.,  than  those  to  which 
the  tarring  process  had  been  applied ;  and  he  states  that  it 
is  decided  by  experience  that  white  cordage  in  continual 
service  is  one- third  more  durable  than  tarred,  that  it  retains 
its  force  much  longer  when  kept  in  store,  and  that  it  resists 
the  ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer.  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  it  is  found  that  for  cables  and 
ground- tackle,  which  are  much  exposed  to. the  alternate 
action  of  water  and  air,  tarring  is  a  valuable  preservative ; 
though  cordage  that  is  only  superficially  tarred  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  such  as  is  tarred  throughout,  and  better  able 
to  bear  the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry. 
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The  remoTal  of  the  defects  and  bad  quollties  of  common 
tar  was  the  object  of  a  patent  taken  out  in  1802  by  Mr. 
Chapman.  Unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  sub- 
stitute oils  and  various  fat  substances,  which  would  be  inso- 
luble in  water,  for  tar :  but  they  had  been  found  to  impede 
the  operation  uf  twisting.  Chapman  improved  the  ordinary 
tar,  flrst,  *  by  builin^  the  tar  in  water  one  or  more  times,  each 
of  which  extracts  a  portion  of  its  superabundant  arid,  and  its 
inurilage,  which  contains  a  disengaj^ed  acid  ;*  and,  secondly, 
*  by  continuing  these  processes  until  the  tar  has  thrown  off 
a  larger  portion  of  its  essential  oil,  and  becomes  more 
pitchy  than  usual;  and.  finally,  by  resioiing  the  requisite 
phisticity  through  the  addition  of  substances  less  injurious 
and  less  volatile,  and  therefore  more  continuous,  viz.  by  the 
addition  of  suet,  tallow,  animal  oils,  or  nuitable  expressed 
oils.*  Of  the  advantages  attending  this  process,  an  idea  may 
l>e  formed  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  relative 
strenirih  uf  the  cordage  without  any  tar,  with  common  tar, 
and  with  Chapman's  purified  tar.  llic  roi)e  was  madu  on 
the  luth  of  August,  J 802,  and  contained  twelve  yarns  in 
each  strand;  part  was  tried  immediately,  and  the  rest 
steeped  in  water  for  about  three  months,  then  removed  to 
a  foundry  stove  for  three  months,  and  finally  kept  at  the 
ropery  till  November  3,  lb03,  the  date  of  the  second  expe- 
riment: 


Description  of  rope. 


Vortion  of  uricinal 
■trcnKth  roUiluinL 


67  ) 
330  \ 

43-8  j 


per  cent. 


AuR.  10,       lioy  3, 
JrtM'J.  IbOJ. 

C«t.  Cwt. 

While  .  .  .     33-4         I'O 

Common  tarred    .         .     22'2         7-33 
Tarred  with  purified  tar     2'Jl        12*35 

Satisfactor>'  as  these  experiments  appear,  Mr.  Chapman's 
process  has  not  been  brought  into  general  use. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  some  ropes  tarred  with  teak  tar, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  found  them  to  be  one- third 
stronger  than  those  done  with  common  tar.  Tanning  has 
been  tried  for  the  preservation  of  ropes,  but  apparently 
without  realizing  any  decided  advantage.  The  same  may, 
if  the  writer  be  not  misinformed,  he  slated  of  Kyan's  pro- 
cess for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc, 
in  lieu  of  tar,  has  been  used  with  success. 

Sevnral  other  kinds  of  vegetable  fibre  have  been  made 
use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  eordage,  and  some  appear 
greatly  to  exceed  hemp  in  strength.  In  a  comparative  trial 
made  at  Paris  between  ropes  made  of  hemp  and  of  the 
aloe  from  Algier^t.  the  latter  was  found  to  hear  2000  kilo- 
grammes, while  the  former,  of  equal  size,  bore  only  400. 
HoiHis  have  been  funned  also  of  long  wool,  but  they  are 
only  about  one-third  as  strong  as  the  best  hempen  cordage 
of  the  same  size.  Ropes  composed  of  fibres  of  hemp  inter- 
mixed with  threads  of  caoutchouc  are  very  valuable  for 
some  pur|K>ses,  owing  to  their  superior  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. Their  power  of  bearing  sudden  jerks  without  in- 
jury is  a  highly  important  property.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  such  a  rope  has  been  u^ed  with  the  grapnel  or  anchor 
of  the  great  Nassau  balloon,  and  found  to  arrest  the  balloon 
without  any  unpleasant  check  when  the  grapnel  catches. 
Ropes  made  of  thongs  of  ox-hide  twisted  together,  are  used 
in  the  rope-bridges  of  Peru,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

Ropes  formed  of  iron  wire  have  been,  within  the  last  few 
years,  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  been 
found  to  efifect  a  great  saving  of  expense  from  their  durability 
and  superior  lightness.  From  a  paper  communicated  by  Count 
Breunner  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1838,  it  appears  that  such  ropes  had  been  intro- 
duced about  seven  years  before,  in  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Ilarz  Mountains,  and  had  bi^*n  found  so  advantageous  as 
almost  entirely  to  supersede  flat  and  round  ropes  of  hemp 
in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  and  most  of  those  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  count  observes  that  these  iron  ropes  are 
nearly  equal  in  strength  to  solid  bars  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  equal  to  hempen  ropes  of  four  times  their  weight.  One 
of  them  had  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  years  without 
any  perceptible  wear,  though  a  common  flat  rope  perform- 
ing the  same  work  would  not  have  lasted  much  more  than 
one  year.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  rope  in  ordinary  use 
is  stated  to  bo  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  it  is  composed  of 
three  strands,  each  containing  five  wires  of  two  lines  in 
diameter.  Great  care  is  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
ropes,  that  the  ends  of  the  wires  may  be  set  deep  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  ro{)e,  and  that  two  enfls  may  not  occur  near  the 
Mmc  part.  In  use,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ropes  be  wound 
ou  a  cylinder  of  not  less  than  eight  feet  diameter,  and  bo 


kept  well  coate<l  with  tar,  to  prevent  oxidation.  1 
ca!»o  mentioned  bv  Count  Breunner,  so  great  a  la^ 
power  was  effected,  that  four  horses  were  doing  as 
work  wiih  a  wire  rope  as  six  with  a  flat  hempen  rope 

Prior  to  the  date  of  this  memoir,  patents  had  be 
tained  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  virc 
and  they  have  since  been  improved  and  partially 
upon.  The  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  appea 
most  in  the  introduction  of  wire  ropes  in  this  counir 
been  used  in  mines  and  shipping  for  some  yean ;  a 
being  adopted  for  other  purposes,  having  undergone 
factory  trial  for  several  months  on  the  London  and 
wall  railway,  where  the  trains  are  drawn  by  sta 
cn^Tncs  and  ropes.  They  are  formed  in  various  wi 
cording  to  their  intended  use.  For  standing  rigging  i 
untwisted  wires  are  employed,  bound  round  with  c 
small  hem|>en  cordage  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
chouc,  asphaltum.  or  other  preservative  fnim  rust 
ropes  may  likewise  be  made  of  straight  wires,  tnte 
or  wrapped  wi;h  hempen  >arn.  or  sewed  between  e 
&c. ;  but  the  patentee  prefers  nsinp:  them  with  a 
twist.  Other  ropes  are  formed  much  in  the  same 
those  of  hemp,  the  wires  taking  the  place  of  rope  ; 
being  twisted  into  strands,  and  combined  into  ro|ic 
hawser-laid  and  cable-laid.  The  twisting  should  no 
hard  as  in  hem|)en  cordage;  and  all  the  wires  must 
tcctcd  by  an  anti-corrostve  composition,  or  by  coatii 
tin,  zinc,  &c.  In  the  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Ne 
Dundee,  for  improTemenis  in  wire  ropes,  coating  w 
following  mi.Uure  is  recommended: — Tar, six  parts; 
oil,  two  parts ;  and  tallow,  one  part :  the  wliolc  bemg 
together,  and  applied  while  hot.  In  this  patent  it 
posed  to  twist  wires  round  a  core,  either  of  wire,  h 
spun  yarn,  or  other  material,  to  form  a  strand;  km 
such  stiands  round  a  similar  core  when  there  are  mo 
three  strands  in  a  rope.  For  joining  the  wires,  ] 
Smith  and  Newall  both  recommended  twisting  the 
together  for  a  few  inches ;  and  the  latter  also  »usi*« 
possibility,  in  some  ca^es,  of  welding  them.  \N  in 
may  be  very  conveniently  and  firmly  secun^  at  their  \ 
passing  them  through  the  small  end  of  a  conical  coll 
doubling  up,  or  upsetting,  the  ends  of  the  wires, 
may  then  be  welded  into  a  solid  masn,  or  secured  ' 
ning  melted  hras>s  or  solder  among  them.  The  colb 
then  be  attached,  in  various  uays,  to  anything  with  « 
is  desired  to  connect  the  rope ;  or  they  may,  as  sugge 
Newall's  patent,  be  screwed  together,  so  as  to  unite 
lcn^lhH  of  rope. 

Iron  is  the  material  usually  employed  for  wire  rop 
copper  and  other  metals  may  also  be  used. 

The  annexed   table,  showing  the  comparative 
weight  per  fathom  for  e(}ual  strength,  gires  tlie  he 
experiments  with  the  wire  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smit 
may  serve  to  bhow  their  great  superiority  to  tho»e  ol 
which  they  surpass  even  in  ticxibility: — 

Hemp  Ku|««.  PaUot  Wirr  Rope.  E'^oa' 

Site.    W^«i»ht  Iter  fathom.      Sin*.  Weight  per  falhou.      fttnua 

loche*.           n>t.     oz.  lDi*he«.  iln.      ur.  ton*. 

3  2   4  If  14      2 

4  3   15  1}  10      3 

5  6   0  ]}  1   14      6 

6  9   0  2  2   2      8 

7  12   3      2^      2   9      8 

8  14   3      2^      4   1      9 

9  19   6      3       5   4     )3 

10  25   0      .3  J      7   1     24 

11  30   0      4      U   5     29 

12  36   8      4^     15  12     35 

RORASS.    [Trondheim.J 

RORQUAL.     [Whales] 

ROSA   (from  the  Latin  Roxot   through    the 
of  the  French  Rose;  the  Latin  *  Rosa  *  and  the  Grevi 
arc  evidently  the  same),   the  name  of  the  must  i 
sally  admired  and  cultivated  genus  of  plants  formi 
type  of  the  natural  order  Rosaces. 

The  rose  was  known  in  early  tiroes,  and  was  as 
favourite  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  it  !«  in  i 
times.  The  rose  is  found  generally  in  almost  even*  \ 
of  the  northern  heuiisphere.  both  in  the  Old  an 
World;  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa;  fr 
tcliatka  to  Tk*ngal.  and  from  Iludsoii's  Bay  to  ti.v 
tains  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  found  in  South  Ame 
in  Australia.    All  the  species  are  included  betvecD 
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I*  N.  lat.    It  is  found  more  generally  on  dry  and  free  soils 

D  on  those  which  are  wet  and  tenacious.    In  the  north 
Europe  it  occurs  with  single  flowers,  hut  in  Italy,  Greece, 
id  Spaia  more  frequently  double. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Rosa  are — calyx  five-parted, 
ibe  flesliy,  urceolate;  petals  five;  stamens  numerous, 
tachedto  the  calyx  and  corolla;  ovaries  attached  to  the 

er  surface  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx;  style  long,  stigma 
r^ijecting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  ;  achenia  nu- 

rous,  hard.  They  are  mostly  shrubs  with  alternate  pinnate 
•ves  and  beautiful  odoriferous  flowers.  There  are  few 
»tter  marked  genera  amongst  plants  than  this»  but  as  of  all 
aats  it  has  been  the  greatest  favourite,  and  thus  surrounded 
f  the  greatest  variety  of  external  infincnces,  its  species  and 
irietics  arc  the  most  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  best  ar- 
mentof  this  genus  is  that  Of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Rosarum 

uugraphi'a,  published  in  1820.  He  arranges  the  species 
nder  eleven  divisions,  the  first  of  which,  including  but  one 
lecies,  has  since  been  made  into  the  genus  Lowea.  We 
tail  here  give  the  remaining  divisions,  and  point  out  the 
ecies  which,  on  account  of  their  ornamental  flowers  or 
«:»«  are  most  frequently  cultivated. 

1.  Feroces,  with  branches  permanently  tomentose  and 
iked  fruit.  They  are  generally  low  shrubs,  remarkable 
r  thick  hoary  branches  clothed  with  numerous  prickles  ; 
kd  hence  their  name.  There  are  only  three  species  belong- 
g  to  this  division,  of  which  Rosa  ferox^  the  hedgehog 
se»  is  most  common.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  fine 
owy  crimson  blossoms  appearing  early  in  the  season. 

2.  BRACTEATiK.  The  species  of  this  division  have  not  only 
cir  branches,  but  also  their  fruit  clothed  with  a  persistent 
mentum.  They  have  mostly  brii^ht  green  leaves,  and 
«ir  organs  of  fructification  are  in  the  highest  state  of 
STeloptnent  of  any  of  the  genus.  They  belong  to  the  class 
'  evergreen  roses.  R,  bracieata,  the  Macartney  rose,  is  a 
aire  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
>ni  Macartney.  It  has  upri;i;ht  branches,  5-9  leaflets, 
out  prickles,  with  large  white  terminal  solitary  flowers, 
id  large  globose  orange- red  fruit.  It  is  a  handsome  plant, 
svering  abundantly  late  in  the  season.  It  is  however 
tnder,  and  is  best  grown  against  a  wall.  R.  microphylla, 
aall-leaved   rose,  resembles  R.  bracteata,  but  differs  in 

g  smaller,  and  having  prickly  fruit  and  ovate  obtuse 
!««es. 

3.  CiNNAMOMBiE,  distinguished  by  their  long  lanceolate 
eta,  without  glands,  bracteated  flowers,  and  delicate  disk, 

\i%,  little  thickened.  The  shoots  are  either  with  or  without 
fl»-  There  are  several  species  in  this  divii>ion,  but  com- 
iratively  few  are  known  out  of  the  herbarium.  R.  lucida^ 
w  bright-leaved  ro^e,  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  pro- 
ucing  its  fine  red  flowers  in  the  latter  months  of  the  sum- 
i«r  and  in  autumn.  R.  laxa,  loose  or  spreading  Carolina 
»e,  is  frequently  found  cultivated.  R.  Carolina,  the  true 
^rolina  rose,  is  a  native  of  the  marshes  of  North  America, 
nd  is  o/ten  found  enlivening  our  shrubberies  by  its  beau- 
ful  crimson  blossoms  when  few  other  flowers  are  to  be 
?en.  It  is  known  by  its  narrow  convoluted  stipular  lan- 
Bolate  leaflets  and  entire  spreading  sepals.  It  attains  a 
eight  of  about  six  feet,  bearing  numerous  flowers  on  short 
eduncles. 

4.  PiMPiNELLiFOLi.«,  branches  eithef  crowded  with 
early  equal  prickles  or  unarmed ;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong ; 
nets  absent;  sepals  conn i vent  and  persistent.     Although 

>  division  approaches  the  last  in  artificial  characters,  it  is 

saentially  diflerent  in  habit.     R.  spinas issima,  the  Scotch 

jse,  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  green  bush,  with  creeping  roots  ; 

^bas  unequal  prickles,  flat,  glabrous,  simple  serrated  leaf- 

t%  and  small,  solitary,  white,  or  bluish-coloured  flowers. 

ti«fAi]nd  native  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  sea-coasts 

f        Europe,  and  also  in  the  Caucasus.     It  was  the  only 

;  iwund  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  Iceland.  A  great  number  of 

Jties  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  Britain,  produced  from 

*ild  plant  found  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland. 

iiey  produce  an  abundance  of  seed  from  which  varieties 

f  be  easily  raised.    The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  in 

)ber,  when  they  will  produce  plants  in  the  spring,  which 

B»Mm  the  next  season.  Rosa  sulphureoy  the  double  yellow 

;,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  in  the  genus.     It 

never  been  known  to  produce  single  flowers.    Its  native 

try  it  still  unknown  ;  it  was  procured  by  Clusius  from 

of  his  correspondents  in  the  East,  of  whom  he  made 

»ry  concerning  this  plant,  after  having  seen  a  model  of 

^  5ome  little  paper  gardens  sent  from  Constantinople. 


It  has  linear  divaricatinf^  stipules,  dilated  at  the  apex,  glau* 
cous  leaflets,  and  a  hemispherical  tube.  This  plant  requires 
some  care  in  culture;  it  only  flowers  in  open  airy  situations, 
and  requires  to  be  freely  watered  whilst  in  flower.  It  is 
grown  in  greater  perfection  in  Italy  than  in  this  country. 
As  its  flowers  are  double,  it  never  produces  seeds.  Rosa 
alpina,  the  Boursalt  rose,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Austria, 
the  South  of  France,  SHesia,  and  Bohemia.  It  is  deslitn*^ 
of  prickles  or  seta»,  has  pendulous  elongated  fruit,  h>«pid 
peduncles,  and  solitary,  erect,  blush-coloured  flowers.  It  at- 
tains a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  a  pillar  rose. 

5.  Centifoli^,  clothed  with  bristles  and  prickles;  flowers 
bracteate;  leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  rugous,  disk  thickened* 
closing  the  throat;  sepals  compound.  This  division  com- 
prehends those  species  which  have  ever  been  most  inte- 
resting to  the  florist,  as  also  probably  those  that  were  earliest 
known.  Although  the  garden  varieties  of  this  division  would 
probably  amount  to  several  hundred,  there  are  only  three , 
species. 

Rosa  centifolia,  the  hundred-leaved  cabbage  or  Provence 
rose,  is  known  by  its  large  unequal  prickles,  f;landnlous 
leaflets,  pendulous  flowers,  and  oblong  fruit.  This  rose  has 
been  said  to  be  a  native  of  France,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It 
has  been  found  wild  in  thickets  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  the  same  plant  as  the  R.  provincialis  o( 
Miller,  under  which,  name  most  of  the  varieties  in  our  gar- 
dens have  been  propagated.  Seventy  or  eighty  varieties  of 
this  rose  have  been  named.  They  are  all  characterised  by 
their  large  pendulous  fragrant  flowers,  seated  on  slender 
footstalks,  which,  when  in  bloom,  have  a  peculiar  graceful 
appearance.  A  botanical  variety  of  this  species,  the  R.  cen^ 
ti folia  muscosOf  is  the  parent  of  the  beautiful  family  of  moss- 
roses.  When  this  variety  was  produced  or  discovered  is  not 
known,  but  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  R. 
centifolia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  plain  and  moss  roses  are 
often  seen  on  the  same  bush.  When  moss-roses  are  removed 
from  our  northern  climate  to  Italy,  the  mossiness  disappears. 
They  are  universal  favourites,  ancl  between  twenty  and  thirty 
garden  varieties  are  enumerated.  They  are  of  almost  all 
colours,  from  white  to  a  dark  rich  crimson.  They  flower  best 
in  a  light  soil.  The  white  varieties  ought  to  be  grown  on  a 
stock  of  the  common  dog  rose.  They  are  all  adapted  for 
standards.  If  a  succession  of  blossoms  be  required  through- 
out the  summer,  they  should  bo  pruned  in  October  and 
May. 

Rosa  Gallica,  the  French  rose,  has  equal  small  prickles, 
erect  flowers,  ovate  sepals,  and  globose  fruit.  It  is  found 
wild  about  Montalbanum,  Walzcnberg,  and  Geneva,  also 
in  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  species  to  which  Pliny  refers  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxi., 
18,  25,  72,  73).  The  R.  pumila  of  Jacquin  is  a  variety  of 
this  species.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  this 
rose  are  found  cultivated  in  gardens.  They  have  stiff  erect 
shoots,  with  brilliant-coloured  flowers  seated  on  short  erect 
flower-stalks.  The  spotted,  striped,  and  marbled  roses  be- 
long to  this  species.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose  is  a 
variety  possessing  white  and  red  coloured  flowers.  In  the 
garden  they  will  flourish  as  bushes  on  their  own  roots,  or 
they  may  be  grafted  or  budded  on  short  stems,  or  grown  as 
standards.  In  winter  pruning,  the  stray  shoots  should  be 
shortened  to  within  six  or  eight  buds  of  the  bottom,  those 
that  are  weak  to  within  two  or  three  buds. 

A  great  number  of  varieties  of  roses  found  in  gardens 
are  hybrids  between  R.  Gallica  and  R.  centifolia.  They 
mostly  combine  the  long  graceful  shoots  of  the  last  with  the 
rich  crimson  hues  of  the  first.  Hybrids  are  also  produced 
between  R,  Gallica  and  R,  Indica,  but  differ  from  the  last  in 
not  being  perpetual.  They  have  a  pleasing  glossy  sub- 
evergreen  foliage.  Of  these  varieties  that  known  by  the 
name  of  George  the  Fourth  is  one  of  the  finest. 

Rosa  Damascena,  the  Damask  roi-e,  has  unequal  prickles ; 
the  larger  ones  falcate,  sepals  reflcxed,  fruit  elongated. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from 
Damascus,  and  to  be  a  native  of  Syria.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  ha#not  fewer  varieties  than  the  two 
last.  The  monthly  blush,  blush  damask,  red  and  while 
monthly,  and  four  seasons,  are  among  the  handsomest  and 
best  known  varieties.  The  blossoms  are  exceedmgly  fra- 
grant. Immense  quantities  of  them  in  pots  are  sold  weekly 
in  the  flower-markets  of  Paris. 

6.  ViLLOSiE.  Root-shoots  erect ;  prickles  nearly  straight ; 
leaflets  ovate  or  oblong»  with  diverging  senatures,  sepals 
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penittent,  connivent;  disk  thickened,  closing  the  fauces. 
The  Vest  known  spcries  of  this  (livi»ion  is  the  If.  alha,  white 
roM);  it  has  rugose  glaucous  leaves,  with  simple  scrratures 
and  acicular  uneq\ial  prickles,  hy  which  it  may  he  distin- 
guished from  both  /?.  tomtntosa  and  R.  canina,  with  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  It  is  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
Cochin  China,  Denmark,  France,  and  Saxony.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large,  exhalint;  a  delicious  fragrance.  A  number  of 
handsome  varieties  are  found  in  gardens,  as  the  maiden's 
blush,  double,  si>mi-double,  single  blush,  white,  &c. 
In  the  garden  the  varieties  of  this  species,  varying  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers  from  i)ure  white  to  vivid  rose, 
contrast  well  with  beds  of  darker  varieties.  They  make 
good  standardn,  bear  close  pruning,  and  blossom  abundantly. 
R,  Iliberm'ca,  the  Irish  rose,  belongs  to  this  division,  and  is 
interesting  to  the  botanist  as  being  entirely  confined  to 
Ireland. 

7.  RraioiNos.K,  unequal  and  sometimes  bristly  prickles, 
ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  with  glands  and  diverging  scrra- 
tures,  perhistent  sepals,  thickened  di^k,  and  arched  root- 
shoots.  To  this  division  belongs  the  eglantine,  or  sweet 
briar  {Rwa  rubiginosa).  It  is  common  in  Britain  in  bushy 
places  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  From  its  extensive  diffusion 
't  has  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  changes  in  external 
character,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  has  received  a  great 
variety  of  names.  It  is  characterised  by  hooked  spines, 
opa(}ue  rugous  leaflets,  and  hairy  peduncles  and  calyces. 
The  Austrian  briar  ( Uom  luiea)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  latter, 
but  is  known  by  its  foliage  existing  only  at  tho  extremitv  of 
the  branches,  prickles  under  the  stipula),  and  leaflets  hol- 
low. Tlic  most  brilliant  yellow  roses  are  produced  from 
this  species.  They  require  a  moist  soil  and  dry  pure  air, 
and  will  do  without  severe  pruning. 

8.  Cani^^k.  with  ec^ual  hooked  prickles;  oval  eglanduloso 
leaflets,  with  connivent  scrratures,  deciduous  sepals,  and 
thickened  disk  closing  the  throat.  To  this  division  belong 
many  of  the  varieties  called  autumnal  or  perpetual  roses, 
on  account  of  their  blooming  late  in  the  season  and  con- 
tinuing in  flower  a  long  time.  Most  of  the  perpetual  roses 
are  highly  frairrant,  and  more  so  in  the  latter  than  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  Tlie  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  can- 
not be  too  rich.  In  order  to  secure  full  blossoms  in  the 
autumn,  all  the  flower-buds  should  be  cut  off  in  June,  the 
shoots  shortened,  and  the  plants  well  watered  and  manured. 
They  should  never  be  planted  on  dr>'  lawns,  and  wherever 
placed  they  should  bo  manured  every  year.  Hy  retarding 
and  forcing  them,  these  ro^^es  may  be  made  to  blossom 
eight  months  in  the  year.  Of  the  roses  in  this  group  that 
have  afforded  varieties  for  the  garden,  tho  R.  //K^/^ra,  Chinese 
rose,  stands  first.  It  is  known  by  its  whitish  green  or  purple 
stem,  stout  falcate  distant  prickles,  stamens  bent  inwards, 
and  semi-double  usually  red  flowers.  It  is  found  wild  in 
China  about  Canton.  It  blossoms  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  year.  The  varieties  of  this  idant  are  quite  hardy;  their 
colour  varies  from  a  delicate  blush  to  a  most  brillmnt  red. 
There  is  a  hybrid  variety  between  this  6])ccics  and  the  R, 
odorata,  which  is  well  known  in  gardens  under  tho  name  of 
tea-scented  China  rose  {Rosa  Indica  odorata).  This  rose 
is  the  parent  of  a  crreat  number  of  sorts  in  gardens.  They 
are  the  ro>es  which  are  most  commonly  i>v)ld  in  Pans  in  little 
bouquets  wrapi)ed  round  with  coloured  paper.  Most  of  the 
varieties  of  this  plant  arc  French,  and  only  a  few  will  grow 
in  this  country;  they  arc  fleeting  in  duration,  and  will  not 
bear  the  cold  well.  They  bloss.Jin  best  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. When  grown  on  their  own  roots  in  moist  bOils  and 
situations,  they  must  have  a  raised  border  in  some  warm 
and  sheltered  place:  the  btuder  should  lie  a  compost  of 
rotten  manure  or  leaves  light  loam,  and  sand,  in  equal 
parts,  and  rai^ed  about  eighteen  inr*hes  above  the  surface. 
vVhen  grown  as  low  standards,  they  should  be  taken  up  in 
November. 

The  Bourbon  rose  {R.BourUmiana)  is  a  natural  hybrid 
oetween  R,  Indicii  and  a  variety  called  red  four-seasons. 
This  hybrid  was  found  amongst  a  number  of  the  latter 
plants  in  a  hedge  iu  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  has  since  pro<luce<lr  many  beautiful  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  this  rose  are  very  hand>oine.  |>enduU»us, 
With  fine  colours,  and  a  most  delicious  fragrance.  The  va- 
rieties are  not  >et  much  known  to  English  cultivators. 
They  form  a  pretty  addit*on  to  clumps  t»f  rosos,  or  may  be 
giiiun  in  beds  as  standi r'l>  lu.d  as  pillars.  Mr.  Rivers,  in 
his  *  K(i>e-Aiuateitr*s  Guidi*,*  ^ay»,  *I  cor.sider  the  culture 
4»f  these  r^^&es  only  in  its  infancy*;  we  shall  ultimately  have 


the  richest  hue;  combined  with  perfeetion  of  fbrnit  And  tbt 

complete  pletiiUide  of  their  flower.' 

The  Noisette  ro<=e  was  grown  from  ftee<U  produced  froa 
R.  moschata  impregnated  with  R.  Indica.  It  wms  fir«t 
reared  in  America.  In  many  of  the  sorts  the  clustefcd 
habit  'and  peculiar  fra'^ranre  of  the  musk-rose  prevaib; 
whilst  in  others  the  perfume  and  magnificent  flowers  of  to- 
scented  roses  are  a]»parent.  They  fonn  an  elegant  leetiua 
of  flowers  for  the  ro'^arium,  pro<lucing  sometimeti  as  many 
as  seventy  or  eii;lity  flowers  in  a  corymb.  They  are  all  \«rjr 
hardy. 

Roxa  Lawmnreana,  the  miniature  or  Lawranrc  roie. 
named  after  Miss  I^wraiice,  who  published  a  collec'icn  o( 
drawings  of  roses,  belongs  to  this  di virion.  Ii  was  Cnt 
brought  from  China,  anr)  is  probably  only  a  dwarf  virirty 
of  R.  Indica  or  R.  srmper/Iorrfts,  which  it  closely  rcscmbln 
in  structure.  All  the  varieties  are  known  by  their  dimin> 
five  size;  some  of  these  little  'fairy  roses*  produce  blvnsuiBi 
when  they  are  not  more  than  six  inches  high.  In  culiiri- 
tion  they  will  not  bear  moisture,  requiring  in  most  utiU  a 
very  dry  warm  raised  border.  Tliey  form  elegant  omatBtrn't 
for  the  drawing-room.  R.  canirta,  the  dog-roso»  it  one  :{ 
the  most  common  species  of  the  division  in  thu  rouD7;i, 
and  from  its  varying  characters  has  given  origin  to  a  great 
number  of  names  supposcl  to  represent  species.  Th;s  u  \\ « 
species  used  f(»r  making  Cimserve  of  roses. 

9.  Systyl.s,  styles  cohering  in  an  elongated  columr; 
stipules  adnate.  The  habit  of  the  plants  of  thi»  din-i  a 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last.  R.  arreruit,  the  fir'.i 
or  white  dog-rose,  belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  a  very  ccm- 
mon  plant  in  many  pans  of  England,  adomini;  the  helmet 
with  its  elegant  snowy  blossoms.  It  has  cord-Iike  »bo  ?^ 
unequal  falcated  prickles,  leaflets  glaucous  beneath:  di- 
verging stipules,  and  ovate  crimson  fruit.  The  Tarte:iesof 
this  and  allied  species,  as  /{.  mi///r//bra  and  R,  s^mpertirfm, 
produce  the  climbing  roses  of  the  garden,  of  which  thrit 
arc  a  great  number  now  to  be  had.  They  can  be  grown  m 
undcnroiNl,  and  nothing  would  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  i 
^rhruhhery  than  the  introduction  of  the  undergrowth  of  tbc 
varieties  of  these  roses.  They  grow  with  most  vigour  when 
prostrate ;  but  can  bo  carried  up  f.  amcs,  which  may  be  madt 
into  various  shapes  for  the  purpoAO  of  eiVcct. 

R.  ni'iSchat'U  the  mu-k-ro^e,  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhib;:- 
ants  of  our  gardens.  It  is  found  native  in  the  Nurth  &( 
Africa,  and  in  the  temperate  and  warm  provinces  of  Span. 
It  has  slender  rccurvefl  prickles,  the  surfaces  uf  its  leallt!i 
of  different  colours;  acute  narrow  stipules,  with  numcri^ui 
white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  an  autumnal  ro^^e,  and  la  vt^nr 
generally  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautiful  musk  »a:ni 
of  its  flowers.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  and  our  winters  m 
generally  too  severe  for  it.  Its  bunches  of  flowers  are  fre- 
quently very  large,  requiring  props  for  their  support  Ths 
musky  odour  is  ino!)t  powerful  at  night.  It  is  suppoMd  to 
be  the  famous  rose  of  Persia,  in  the  branches  of  which  ibi 
poets  of  that  country  delight  to  describe  the  bulbul  {hin^vr,* 
nightingale)  pouring  forth  her  music. 

10.  Banksian.e,  nearly  free  subulate  stipules,  usually 
deciduous;  ternate  >liining  leaflets  and  elimbini;  steoa. 
This  is  tho  lust  divisitm  of  the  specie<  of  roses.  The  nwS 
remarkable  species  in  \\\\>  irroiij)  is  the  R'jaa  Ranknt, 
B.nikMan  rose,  ntiined  afler  I^idy  Banks.  It  is  a  natni;  Y 
China,  and  has  very  numerous  dmihle  sweet- scented  u ad- 
ding flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  uml>el-like  corymb*. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elej:ant  plants  of  the  genus;  it  gn>wi 
well  in  the  open  air.  but  is  tender,  and  requires  to  be  grow 
again.st  a  wall  or  in  a  sheltered  situation.  It  grow^  and 
blossoms  belter  in  a  diy  than  in  a  moist  situation.  The 
branches  should  never  he  shortened,  as  it  prevents  ihrt 
pro<lucing  flowers.  The  seeds  are  not  perfected  in  tha 
country,  but  are  in  Spain  and  Italy.  0 

The  rose  is  more  frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornament, 
than  for  its  applirntions  to  meiliciiie  or  the  arts.  Il  hu 
however  aAtringent  and  tonic  pn)|)crtie9  which  render  il 
useful  in  medicine.  In  the  East  it  is  extensively  gniva 
for  the  purpose  of  pn>curing,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
volatile  oil  which  «;ives  it  its  dehcious  frai;mnce.  FiiriheM 
|}ur))oses  the  species  that  are  mostly  cultivated  arc  J?.  m-.J- 
c/uita,  cent  iff  lit  a,  and  ttanutsc^na,  from  all  of  w  hicb  the  aiiir. 
butler,  e>-eni"e,  or  oil  of  ro-es  may  be  procured  in  en* 
siderahle  quantitie-;.  [Att  VR.]  The  attar  of  ros«^»  fonu*-  sa 
ohjert  tif  cun-«:il  raMe  ronini«'rri;d  imp'titaiiee  on  th"  rx\i»t 
of  Barbary,  in  S\ii:i,  Persia,  liiilia,  and  various  |Kirts  i>f  i!;e 
East.     Many  other  perfumes  are  wade  from  roses^  Mid  art 
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aisumed  in  large  quantities,  as  rose-water,  vinegar  of  roses, 
»irit  of  roses,  honey  of  roses,  &c. 

For  those  who  would  wish  to  know  more  of  this  favourite 
)QU8  of  plants,  we  append  the  names  tf  some  of  the 
works  that  have  heeu  exclusively  devoted  to  its  his- 
ij  and  illustration :— lindley,  *Monographia  Rosaruro,' 
120;  'A  collection  of  Roses  from  Nature/  hy  Miss  Law- 
nce.  1799;  *  Les  Roses,'  by  Redoute  and  Thory ;  *  L'His- 

e  Naturelle  de  la  Rose,'  by  Guilleman,  1800 ; '  Prodrome 
Monographie  du  Grenro  Rosier,'  hy  Thory,  1820; 
lusc-Amateur's  Guide,  with  descriptive  catalogue  of 
»es,'  by  T.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgevvorth,  1836  (a  very  ex- 
llent  account  of  the  garden  varieties  and  their  cultivation) ; 
B  article  'Rosa,'  in  Rees's  ' Cyclopsedia,'  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Qith;  '  Genus  Rosa,'  in  Miller's  *  Gardener's  Dictionary,' 
Don.  ; 

ROSA,  Mkdical  Properties  of.  Of  the  numerous 
ecies  or  varieties  of  this  genus,  three  only  are  indicated  in 
B  'Pharmacopoeia'  as  the  sources  of  the  officinal  articles; 
t  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  contribute  the  dif^- 
ent  materials.  Those  indicated  in  the  *  Pharmacoposia ' 
c  the  Rosa  can ina,  or  common  dog-rose;  Rosa  gallica, 
i  French  or  red  rose ;  and  Rosa  centifolia,  the  hundred- 

ed  or  cabbage  rose.  Of  the  first,  the  so-called  fruit 
|is)  ia  the  officinal  part.  This  is  truly  the  enlarged  per- 
tent  calyx,  enclosing  the  real  fruits,  which  are  numerous 
all  achenia,  clothed,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  calyx, 
ii  silky  hairs.  The  hairs  and  achenia  are  to  be  carefully 
aovecU  and  the  fleshy  calyx  beaten  into  a  pulp,  to  which 
tdually  thrice  their  own  weight  of  white  sugar  is  to  be 
led.  The  employment  of  heat  in  the  preparation  of  this 
iserve,  though  directed  by  the  *  Pharmacopoeia,*  is  better 

led.  The  pulp  consists  chiefly  of  malic  and  citric 
US,  in  combination  mostly  with  some  salts,  tannin, 
ins,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  fibre,  and 
arge  quantity  of  sugar.     The  action  on  the  stomach  is 

Xly  refrigerant  and  aperient,  its  sweetness  recom- 
suding  it  to  children,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines, 
is  apt  to  candy  or  concrete  by  keeping.  The  fresh  hips, 
ied  from  the  fruits  and  hairs,  bruised,  and  having  a  little 
gar  added,  yield,  by  pouring  warm  water  upon  them,  a 
ohng  mildly  astrin^en  drink,  which  would  be  grateful 
the  poor  sufiTering  from  autumnal  fevers. 
The  petals  of  both  the  Rosa  gallica  and  R.  damascena  are 
pplied  to  herbalists  for  medical  and  chemical  purposes. 
le  latter  is  most  extensively  cultivated  at  Mitcham  for  the 
»ndon  market.    The  buds  are  collected  before  they  expand, 

the  calyx  and  lower  part  of  the  petals,  termed  claws, 
uigcut  off,  they  are  quickly  dried.     If  this  last  process  be 

(ucted  slowly,  it  impairs  both  their  astringenoy  and  fine 

dena  colour.  Their  astringency  and  odour  are  greatest 
lien  collected  before  the  process  of  an  thesis,  or  bursting  of 

anthers.     About  2000  tlowers  yield  100  lbs.  of  fresh  pe- 

,  which  when  dry  weigh  only  10  lbs.  After  drying  the 
«  faint,  the  taste  bitter  and  astringent.     As  by  expo- 

liv  tu  iiie  light  and  air  they  lose  their  fine  colour,  and  soon 
ioome  mouldy  or  worm-eaten,  they  must  be  carefully  pre- 
rved  in  well-stopped  bottles  or  canisters. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Cartier,  they  consist  of  vola- 

oiL  colouring  matter,  fatty  matter,  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
«ti  n,  soluble  salts  of  potash,  insoluble  salts  of  lime, 
1     ,  and  oxide  of  iron.    The  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are 

t^ause  of  the  astringency,  and  also  of  the  dark  colour, 

aich  results  on  adding  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  iron  to  an 

ion  of  roses,  and  of  a  slight  precipitate  when  a  solu- 

uf  gelatine  is  added  to  the  infusion.    The  property  of 

ig  a  black  compound  with  iron  is  taken  advantage  of 

Sweating  the  petals  with  cloves  and  other  spices  in  an 

mortar,   till  a  thick  black  paste    is  formed,   which 

w  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  then  polished  or 

u,  to  as  to  form  the  perfumed  beads  for  necklaces  or 

les.    The  petals  of  R.  centifolia  are  often  preferred. 

exact  nature  of  the  colouring  principle  has  not  been 

wertained,  but  it  is  not  owing  to  oxide  of  iron,  as  the 

iktity  of  iron  is  much  greater  in  white  than  red  roses, 

-        r  haying  obtained  from  1000  grains  of  white  roses  99 

>of  ashes,  containing  12*4  of  iron,  while  a  similar  quan- 

u/  red  roses  yielded  only  50  grains  of  ashes,  containing 

f  4  grains  of  iron. 

Abe  petals  of  the  Ro^damascena  are  the  most  laxative, 

>      t  perhaps  tho  R<j|liuperflorens,  but  it  is  seldom  that 

are  used  as  aperients,  though  the  petals  of  the  R. 

t  formed  into  a  confection  which  has  the  advan- 


tage over  that  of  the  R.  canina,  inasmuch  as  it  neither 
candies  nor  becomes  mouldy.  In  forming  this  or  the  other 
preparations,  a  stone  (not  an  iron)  mortar  must  be  used. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  conserve  of  the  Gallic  rose 
is  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines  and  as  the  basis  of  blue 
pill. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  distilled 
water  on  the  petals,  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
are  allowed  to  macerate  for  six  hours,  and  when  strained, 
refined  sugar  is  to  be  added.  The  vessel  in  which  this  pro- 
cess is  conducted  should  not  be  glazed  with  lead.  By  this 
means  is  obtained  an  elegant,  fragrant,  and  mildly  astrin- 
gent tonic  and  refrigerant  liquid,  which  is  of  great'  utility, 
either  alone,  especially  to  check  the  wasting  perspirations  of 
consumption,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  most  salts  which  are 
formed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  likewise  employed  as  a 
gargle,  alone,  or  with  various  adjuncts,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  the  mel  rosarum,  or  honey  of  roses,  made  with 
the  petals  of  this  kind  of  rose.  A  syrup  is  sometimes  made 
with  them,  which  is  only  used  to  sweeten  and  colour  other 
medicines. 

The  Rosa  centifolia,  hundred-leaved  rose,  especially  the 
variety  of  it  termed  the  Provence  or  cabbage  rose,  is  culti- 
vated both  on  account  of  its  exquisite  perfume  and  the  uses 
to  which  it,  with  its  products,  can  be  applied.  The  petals 
are  the  officinal  article.  .They  are  directed  to  be  collected 
when  the  flower  is  full  blown ;  and  to  be  plucked  off,  not 
allowed  to  fall  off.  It  is  better  to  collect  them  before  the 
flower  is  fully  expanded,  as  the  odour  rapidly  diminishes  as 
the  anthesis  proceeds ;  100  parts  dry  into  18  only.  They  are 
to  be  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in  an  oven,  as  desicca- 
tion impairs  their  fragrance,  while  it  heightens  that  of  the 
R.  gallica.  When  dried,  they  are  of  a  pale  red,  with  a 
faint  rose  odour  and  an  astringent  taste.  They  easily 
part  with  their  colour,  and  are  therefore  to  be  protected 
from  air  and  light :  if  salted,  they  may  be  preserved  un- 
impaired for  years.  With  the  addition  of  salt,  pepper, 
and  cloves,  they  are  used  to  form  the  rose- pots  which 
adorn  the  apartments  of  the  rich,  but  which  may  equally 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  as 
the  expense  of  this  perpetual  feast  is  so  small  as  not  to 
be  felt  by  the  poorest  occupier  of  a  room.  The  colouring 
matter  extracted  by  alcohol  furnishes  a  most  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  alkalis. 

A  syrup  is  also  made  of  this  sort,  but  the  chief  use  of 
it  in  England  and  France  is  to  yield  hy  distillation  rose- 
water,  the  medical  properties  of  which  are  too  slight  to 
merit  further  notice  here.  In  hot  countries  a  large  quan- 
tity of  volatile  oil  is  elaborated  by  the  flowers  of  this  and 
several  other  species,  such  as  the  rosa  moschata,  rosa  damas- 
cena, and  in  Italy  the  rosa  sempervirens.  which  constitutes 
the  athar,  aiher,  attar,  utter,  or  otto  of  roses.  Ai*ar  o 
roses  is  said  by  Donald  Monro  to  be  procured  by  merely 
macerating  the  petals  in  water.  The  failure  of  Trommsdorf 
to  procure  it  by  this  means  is  not  conclusive  against  its  ac- 
curacy, since  less  oil  is  found  in  cold  countries,  and  it  is  less 
easily  separated.  But  most  writers  describe  it  as  being  the 
result  of  distillation,  and  this  is  the  mode  generally  fol- 
lowed. The  quantity  obtained  varies  with  the  season  and 
the  care  observed  in  the  process.  Bishop  Hcber  observes, 
20.000  pounds  of  rose-leaves  yield  attar  equal  in  weight  to 
a  rupee.  Jackson  states  that  from  one  lac  of  roses  it  is 
generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or  one  tolah,  of  attar  can 
be  procured.  Polier  states  that  to  procure  something  less 
than  three  drachms  of  attar  from  1 00  lbs.  of  rose-leaves, 
the  season  must  be  very  favourable  and  the  operation  care- 
fully performed.  The  same  authors  tates  that  4366  pounds 
of  rose-leaves  yield  by  repeated  distillations  8  ounces  of 
attar.  The  oil  concretes  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
distilled  water  when  cold.  Even  in  England  a  crystalline 
volatile  oil  with  a  faint  odour  of  attar  (English  attar  of 
roses)  is  frequently  obtained  when  distilling  rose-water 
from  the  petals  of  R.  centifolia.  The  high  estimation 
in  which  this  perfume  is  held,  and  the  price  which  it 
bears,  offer  great  temptations  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  oil.  In  some  parts  of  India  this  is  done  by  mixing 
the  freshly  plucked  rose-leaves  with  the  seeds  called 
Geuzely,  and  also  those  of  a  sort  of  Digitalis  termed 
Sisama,  in  successive  I  avers,  allowing  them  to  remain 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  placing  the  seeds  in  contact 
with  fresh  rose-leaves;  and  after  repeating  this  process 
eight  or  ten  times,  the.  seeds  are  subjected  to  pressure.  A 
dirty  oil  residts,  which  ou  standing  for  some  time  forms 
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gerenl  distinct  Uyen,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  sold  as  |  Prince  Carlo  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  with  whom  lie  went  to 
loee-oil.  Tho  Chinese  adopt  a  similar  expedient.  Genuine.  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  grmnU-duke  i» 
attarof  roses  at  all  temperatures  below  bu^  Fa hr.  isacrys-  puint  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Here  he  associated  ^itk 
talline  solid,  and  generally  colourless.    At  90*  Fahr.  its 


specific  gravity  is  083*2.  It  consists  of  two  volatile  prin- 
ciples, one  solid,  tho  other  liquid,  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  tho  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  first  to  two  of  the 
latter.  The  first  is  a  stearoptcn,  the  last  an  elcoptcn.  Tlie 
entire  oil,  aceordinp;  to  Gubel,  consists  of  carbon  GU'66,  hy- 
drogen 16*06,  and  oxygen  14*28  ;  but  the  analyses  of  Saus- 
sure  and  Blanchet  do  not  correspond  with  thlii:  Saussuio 
says  it  contains  nitrogen  also.  This  prove:}  the  variable 
nature  of  the  article  sold  as  attar,  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly adulterated.  When  mixed  with  any  easential  oil, 
such  as  that  of  an  Indian  grass  (Andropopon,  Acorus  Cula- 
mus),  or  of  sandal-wood,  or  of  rhodium  (from  Convolvulus 
Scoparius),  the  sophistication  is  not  easy  of  detection,  but 
if  with  fixed  oils,  blotting-paper  will  reveal  their  proscnce. 
Alcohol  is  no  criterion  of  the  purity ;  for  when  easlor-oil  has 
been  used  to  adulterate  the  attar,  it  is  as  soluble  as  the  rose- 
oil  in  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0*815.  Attar  of  roses  is  chielly 
brought  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  It  is  subject  to 
a  duty  of  U.  4d,  per  lb.  In  1838,  973  lbs.  and  in  1839,  7  J4 
lbs.  paid  the  duty. 

(Percira's  Materia  Medica.) 

ROS.V  SALVA'TOR  was  bom  at  Rcnclla  or  Arenella,  a 
village  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  on  the  2uth  of  J  une,  1 G 1 5, 
and  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  church.  Whilst 
yet  a  boy  he  manifested  a  strong  propensity  for  drawing, 
and  in  order  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured  his  admis^ion 


the  literati  and  the  principal  nobdity.     After  rvmaimnK 
several  years    at   Florence,    he   returned    to   Rome,  mh 
was  again  extensively  employed.     In    1663   he  exrculcd 
three  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  San  Giovanni;  one  vas 
Pythagoras  on  the  sea-shore,  the  second  was  the  same  ^- 
losopher  recounting  his  vi»it  tu  the  infernal  regioiu^aal 
the  third  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  pit  for  hahaf 
prophesied  the  fali  of  Jerusiilem ;  and  soon  after  he  prodocfed 
liis  most  celebrated  t)iciure,  the  Catiline  Conspiracy.    U 
1GG8,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  tho  Feast  of  San  Gio«-ioai 
Decollate,  he  placed  his  Saul  and  the  Witch  uf  Kiidur  n 
competition  with  the  works  then  shown  of  the  elder  nutlcrv 
lie  did  not  execute  many  imjiortant  wurks  after  this^  ^ni 
died  of  an  attack  of  the  dropsy,  on  the  16th  of  March.  iCl 
lie  was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chmch   of  Saau 
Maria  degli  Angioli,  which  was  erected  over  the  rutut  uf 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel  Aiigelo.     SaUatur  K.M4 
left  one  son,  by  Lucrczia,  a  nlistre^s,  uho  accompanied  hm 
from  Florence,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  bbortly  bffiirt 
his  death. 

Rosa  possessed  great  invention,  and  had  a  wonderful  Cm> 
lity  of  execution.  He  is  superior  when  he  confines  his  cflurt* 
to  works  of  the  easel  size,  and  his  fi);ures  are  then  conctf 
in  drawing  and  spirited  in  design.  Such  is  the  case  iaks 
picture  of  Atilius  Regulus.  formerly  in  the  PalaxtoCoioni 
at  Rome,  and  now  in  the  positesj^ion  of  the  earl  of  Uwakf. 
Of  his  landscapes,  it  may  be  ob>ervei1.  that  he  whollf  it> 
jected  the  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Clau'lcsd 


as  a  student  in  the  college  of  the  congre'j;ation  of  Sonmsca 

in  Naples:  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of  j  by  Pousbin,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  cfiect*  and  r 

residence,  he  was    either  eN|H'lled   or  voluntarily  quilted  I  forms  ;  nor  are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible ;  in  ihem 


the  colleu;c.  On  his  return  to  Renclla  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  cultivated  his  talent  for  poetry, 
and  on  the  jmarria^c  of  his  eldest  sister  with  Francchco 
Fnuicanzuni,  a  disciple  of  the  Spa^nuoletto  school,  he  at- 
tended the  btuclio  of  that  artist.  Ho  also  studied  from 
nature  in  oil-colour,  and  in  1G33  went  from  Naples  on  a 
tour  through  the  wild  scenery  of  La  Basilicata,  I^  Pu^lia, 
and  Calabria.  During  his  absence  he  associated  with  ban- 
ditti. At  this  period  Salvater  secuis  to  have  fostered 
and  matured  his  taste  for  romantic  pcenery,  and  the  studies 
which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures  whilst  with 
tho  bandits    served   him    a<;    valuable    materials    for   his 


uc  ir-  < 


presents  the  desolate  shores  of  Calabria^  and  not  uufa 
quently  adds  interest  to  his  works  by  the  terror  of 
wreck.     According  to  Sir  Joshua   Ue}nulds,   be  gi«a  4 
peculiar  cast  of  nature,   which,   though   void    of  gnct 
elegance,  and  simplicity,  though  it  ha^  nothing  of  tkolrlt 
vation  and  dignity  which  belong  to  the  grand  sl%le,  hi 
yet  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and  unru^ 
tivatcd  nature  ;  and  Fusel i  says,  that  though  Salvator  H 
was  without  choice  of  form  in  design  ur  much  proprieti 
conception,  and  though  his  talent  was  l>etter  adapira  i 
smaller  diinension.4.  he  could  fill  a  large  canvas  with  t 
oiTi-cts,  of  which  the  Conspirucv  of  Catiline,  formerly  m  im 


future  Wvirks.  Soon  after  his  arri\al  at  Renclla  his  fa-  '  C'asa  Marlrlli,  and  now  at  the  i^tti  Palace  at  Florenrv.  b^ 
tntrr  died,  leaving  the  family  dopeiulcut  upon  Salvator.  |  powerful  in.-tance.  The  subject  of  the  Witch  uf  Endurlu 
who  was  then  certainly  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  |  hcen  by  Si.mc  persons  extravagantly  praised,  Lut  the  ImI- 

" "    bats,  tk^ 

to  pllll 

nibliiiiiti  u 
dealers  who  keep  the  stalls  in  the  Strada  dellaCariia  in  the  apparition.  lie  however  admits  that  in  land»rapc  Sit 
Naples.     One  of  these,  representing  the  story  of  IIa«pr;ir  and     vator  was  a  genius. 

Ikhmael,  was  seen  and  purchased  by  Giovanni  Laninuico.  Thcic  are  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  in  En::'.aL4 
who  was  then  in  the  city  decorating  the  church  of  (lesu  ;  several  of  which  are  in  the  collections  of  the  MafL.t  U 
Nuovo  for  the  Jesuits.     The  adminilionof  that  painter  was  I  Westniinst<r.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  tho   Diike  i.f  )Jv\.7t 


wno  was  tnen  ceriamiy  not  more  man  eigiiieen  years  of  i  been  t)y  Si.mc  persons  extravagantly  praised,  Li 
age,  for  their  su])port.  To  perform  this  doty,  he  executed  i  named  acute  critic  has  observeii  that  the  tuads,  I 
with  gieat  rapidity  subjects  on  primed  pa;>or,  his  poverty  tons,  and  other  accessones  are  \ainly  accumulated 
not  enabling  him  to  purchase  canvas,  and  sold  them  to  the     the  want  of  dignity  and  |)athos  in  Saul,  and  uf  si 


valuable  to  Salvator,  for  his  works  rose  in  price  accordingly. 
but  at  the  same  time  it  laid  hnn  open  to  the  malice  and 
envy  of  other  Neapolitan  artists.  They  ridii-uled  ihe  efibrts 
of  a  man  who  had  been  obliged  to  heek  the  patronage  of 
mean  dealers,  anrl  he  retorted  upon  them  in  epi^iams,  and 
satirical  \erses  which  he  set  to  mu*«ic  and  sang.  lie  how- 
ever obtained  the  friendship  of  .\niello  Falcone,  an  eminent 


shiie,  the  Karl  of  Durnley.  the  Dtike  of  Buckinglum.  a&^ 
others.  The  Finding  of  Mii&cs.  at  Sloue.  wa^  punluid 
from  the  Orleans  collection  for  *20('U/.  llis  etching*  cut.»sl 
of  about  ninety  in  number,  executed  in  a  >pnr(Mi  a&i 
ma>terly  style.  The  chiaro-*^curo  is  admir;ib!y  luaLi.'fd 
and  the  heads  of  the  figures  are  full  of  exprei-Mi.n.  Hl 
ni'.inogram  is  composed  of  an  S  and  an   R  d  luVnvd.  tbt 


painter    of  battles,   the   first  and   best   of  the    pupils   of    former  letter  drawn  over  the  Mraij^ht  line  uf  the  luttcr. 


Spagnuolctto,  whot^ave  him  instruciion,  and  aOera  time  in- 
troduced hiin  to  the  notice  of  that  great  painter,  from  whoso 
advice  and  practice  he  derived  i;reat  benefit. 

On  the  inviiation  of  his  former  friend,  who  was  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cardinal   Brancaccio,  he   repaired   to 


Some  of  the  music-books  of  Salvator  Rusa  were,  aro'^Bpt 
other  musical  inanu>cripts,  purchaM-d  by   Dr.  Buir.t).  aS 
Rome,  and  amonest  many  airs  and  cantaia.<»  by  d.Ciirnt 
masters  there  were  eii;ht  entire  cantatas,  written,  se\  afi4 
ired   to    trauacribed  by  the  painter  himself.     From  the  »pvcin.<n  i/ 
Rome.  Here  he  cnjo\ed  the  |)atronagc  of  the  cardinal,  who    his  talents  for  luusir  there  given,  there  seems  to  be  Oj  ddcte 
took  him  to  the  biahopric  of  Vitorbo,  where  he  painted  an  |  that  he  had  a  truer  genius  for  this  science,  in  point  of  ne 
altar-piece  icprcsenting  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  for    lody,  than   any  of  his  predeco^^ors  or  contvmpcrahfs.  lad 
the  Chiesa   della   Mortc.  and   other  works.     In   I()3U    he    there  is  a  strength  of  ex prcssiun  in  his  verses  which  d.i^ 
went  agnin  to   Rome.      The   reputation   of  Salvator  was    always  place  him  above  the  middle  rank  of  poets.     To  k« 
now  at  its  height;  he  was  esteemed  as  a  painter,  a  poet,    other  accomplishments  he  added  architecture,  whicU  s^ 
a  musi'  lan,   and   an   actor,   for   the  plays   which  he  per-  ,  cording  to  Pascoli,  he  understood  perfectly,  and  he  exci»ld 
formed  were  written  by  him,  the  music  comiHised  by  his    as  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisatore.  and  a  pGrfonueron\a;i 
hand,  and  the  principal  character  represented  by  himself,    musical  instruments.     (Biographie  Unite r$elU :    D/e . 
As  an  artist,  he  w\i»  most  extensively  patronised,  and  at  very     Thfies  of  ISulvatnr  Rosa,  by  lady  Morgan;  Br}«ui's 
high  prices.     In   1G17,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of    Strult's  Dirtiomiry,  &c.) 
Masaniello  at  Naples.  Salvator  Rosa  leturned  to  that  city.         ROSA  1).\  Tl'VOLI.     [Roo^ 

•nd  became  a  member  of  the  band.     On  the  suppression  «»f        ROS.V'C  K.\.    (Malacology.)  ^Pjiphydes,  Vi.],  ix.,  p  10. 
the  revolt,  he  made  his  escape  from  Naples  in  the  train  of  the        ROSA'CE.K,  a  natural  order  of  Pol)p«taIoui  ci 
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1-  or  S-lobed  etljx ;  4  or  S  regular  potali ;  indefinite 
Dous  stamens ;  exalbuminous  seeds ;  and  alteraale 
tte  leavea.  The  plants  of  thia  order  are  allied  to 
obaknacete,  from  wiiich  they  maj  be  distinguished  by 
i^les  proceeding;  from  the  aide  of  the  ovarium  near  the 
nod  not  from  the  base,  and  by  their  regular  petals 
aneoa.  They  are  distinguiahed  from  t'^baces  (lie- 
sm)  by  (heir  regular  petals  and  stamens,  and  espe- 
ujr  the  odd  aegacnt  of  the  calyx  being  posterior,  and 
iterioT,  as  in  that  order.  The  genera  of  this  order  may 
ranged  un<ler  fuur  groups  or  suboidera,  the  prin- 
dislinctioni  of  wliich  will  be  seen  in  the  following 

arpcls  numerous. 

Ovaries  superior.     Rosacea  (proper). 

Ovaries  iiijcdor.     Pombs. 
arpels  solitary. 

Fruit  a  drupe.     AHvaDALBA. 

Fruit  a  nut.  Sanouisorbe^e. 
ace«e  projier  include  the  true  Roses  (Rosbib),  the 
efbila  (Putenlillen),  the  Spirffias  (Spirmce),  and  the 
das  <Ncuradcn).  They  are  herbaceous  plants  or 
I.  Thia  family  includes  about  570  species  and  SO 
k,  principally  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  cole 
if  the  northern  hemisphere  of  tlie  New  and  Oid  World 
few  arc  found  on  lii[;h  land  within  the  tropics,  and  e 
number  in  the  soulhern  hemisphere.  None  of  the 
of  this  section  of  the  order  are  unwholesome;  they 
araclerised  by  the  presence  of  an  astringent  principli 
baa  led  to  the  use  of  many  of  them  in  medioine. 
ie«Q  ate  known  by  the  adhesion  of  their  ovaries  to  th 
>f  the  calyx,  forming  t!ie  fruit  called  a  pome.  Their 
ire  always  in  pairs.  The  tendency  of  the  flowers  of 
mily  to  revert  to  their  normal  slate  frequently  affords 
>tiTe  examples  of  morphological  changes.  The  fruit 
lyoflhe  species  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
icid,  which  gives  to  the  fruit  its  peculiar  flavour.  The 
pear,  medlar,  quince,  service-tree,  and  mountain-ash 
to  this  family.  They  are  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
jm  Asia,  the  raountaina  of  India,  and  North  Ame- 

rgdaleee  have  but  a  single  carpel,  which.'vhen  ripe, 
ape ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  amongst  Rosacem 
ir  leaves  containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  their 
ielding  gum.  They  aro  natives  exclusively  ef  the 
m  hemisphere,  where  they  are  found  in  cold  or  tem- 
climates.  Many  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  on  oe- 
if  the  hydrocyanic  acid  they  contain.  They  yield 
tr  some  of  our  most  valued  firuits,  as  the  peach,  nec- 
plunn,  opricct,  cherry,  and  almond,  which  last  is 
1  of  the  Amygdalus " 


isorbeiB  are  not  only  Itnown  by  their  solitary  cnr- 
•11  they  arc  dcstitulo  of  petals,  and  have  a  hard  thick- 
P.C.,  No.  1251. 
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ened  etlyx.  They  are  found  irild  in  heatfai,  badges,  and 
exposed  places  in  Europe,  NoKlh  and  South  America  be- 
yond the  tropics,  and  the  Cape  of  Geod  Hops.  Their  prin- 
cipal property  is  astringency,  and  sumo  of  the  apeciei  may 
bo  uted  aa  fodder. 

R08AC1C  ACID,  a  name  given  by  Prout  tn  a  peculiar 
acid  which  he  imagined  to  exist  in  the  laterLtious  aediment 
deposited  in  urine  during  fever.    Dr.  Front  is  of  opinion 
that  it  contains  some  purpurate  of  ammonia,  and  conse- 
quently, if  this  opinion  he  correct,  no  such  substance  as  the 
rosaoic  acid  exists. 
ROSALrNA.    [FoRAiiiNiFEBA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.1 
ROSAMOND,  FAIR.    [HbnryII,] 
ROSARIO,    [Mbxican  States] 
ROSARY.    [Bkahs.] 

ROSAS,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Gerona  in  Catalonia,  not  for  from  Cape  Creus,  on  the 
north  sido  of  a  gulf  in  the  Mediterranean  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Rosas;  in-ia"  15' N.  laLand  3°  11' E.  lonir.  Rosas 
was  founded  bya  colony  of  Rhodians,wfaoca11ed  itRhodope. 
(Slrabo,  p.  leu.)  But  the  reading  in  this  paas^  of  Strabo 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  should  be  Rhone.  The  town  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Rhode  by  Slephanus  Byian- 
tinus  (e.  'Pi^i),  by  Livy  (34,  c.  8),  and  by  Mela  (2,  c  6). 
It  has  a  good  and  capacious  harbour,  which  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  batteries.  Tho  town  itself  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  thick  wall  and  towsis  built  by  the 
Arabs.  The  fort  however  was  blown  up  by  the  French  on 
their  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula.  During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  port  of  Rosas  carried  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  is  now  reduced 
to  a  mere  Bshing-town,  the  population  of  which,  according 
to  Mtfiano  (vol.  vii.,  p.  566),  did  not  exceed  2S00  inhabit- 
ants in  1S30. 

RCSCIUS,  QTTINTU9,  a  celebrated  Romc^n  actor,  was 
bom  near  Lanuvium  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.  36),  but  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend  and  warm  admirer. 
His  talents  also  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Sulla, 
who,  during  hia  dictatorship,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
rin|r,  the  raark  of  equestrian  rank  (Mocrob.,  Sat^  ii.  10), 
which  honour  was  the  mora  remarkable,  as  many  passages 
in  the  Roman  writers  prove  that  the  hialtiones  were  gene- 
rally held  in  great  contempt.  So  perfect  however  was 
RosciuE  in  his  art,  that  his  name  became  almost  synonymous 
with  excellence  in  any  other  branch,  and  thus  when  an  orator 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  '  a  Roscius  is  on  llio  stage.'  (Cic,  De  Oral., 
i.  28;  Brut.,  84.)  Actors  frequently  received  instruction 
from  Roscius,  who  used  to  say  however  that  he  had  never 
had  any  pupil  with  whom  he  was  satiifled,  (DeOral.,  i.  28.) 
Macrobius  relates  0.  e.)  that  Cicero  and  Roscius  used  to 
try  which  of  the  two  could  more  frequently  express  tho 
same  thought,  the  one  by  liis  eloquence,  the  other  by  his 
gestures;  and  that  Roscius  derived  from  this  exercise  such 
a  high  opinion  of  hia  own  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in 
which  he  compared  eloquence  with  the  art  of  acting.  Ma- 
crobius alsoslatesthat  Roscius  received  about  a  1000  denarii 
day  for  his  acting  (upwards  of  3S/.).  He  died  about 
_.c.  61 ;  since  Cicero,  in  bis  oration  for  Archias,  which  was 
delivered  in  that  year,  speaks  of  his  death  as  quite  recent 
(c.  8).  There  is  an  extant  oration  of  Cicero,  though  con- 
siderably mutilated,  in  defence  of  Roscius.  The  subject  of 
the  oration  is  a  claim  of  30,000  sesterces  against  Roscius,  by 
C.  Fannius  Chaeroa  (Ueber  die  Rede  dei  Cicero  fur  Q. 
Mi-t'iM,  Zeitschrift,  i.,  p.  248). 

ROSCOE,  WILLIAM,  bom  in  17S3,  near  Liverpool, 
received  a  common  school  educaUon  till  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  after  which  he  continued  to  improve  himself  by 
reading.  When  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1774  he  was  admitted  an 
attorney  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  began  to  practice 
OS  such.  In  the  meantime  ho  wrote  some  poems,  among 
others  one  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving,  which  made 
known  to  Sir  Josbua  Reynolds,  Fuseli.  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists.  In  I7S4  he  was  elected  honoiai7  mem- 
ber of  the  Mquchesler  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  recommending  ita  sup- 
pression. When  the  French  revolution  flrst  began,  Roscoe 
vas  one  of  its  warmest  partisans  in  this  country.  Ho  wrote 
Strictures'  on  Burke's  'Two  Letters  addressed  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Parliament,'  reflecting  in  severe  terms 
Vol.  XX.— Y 
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upon  what  R(»coe  considerc<l  as  an  apostacy  in  Burke*8 
political  conduct.     In  17!»C  Rosroe  published  the  *  Life  of 
L>rcnzo  de*  Medici,  called  the  Majinificeul/  a  work  which 
obiablished  his  literary  reputation.     The  suhiect  was  hap- 
pily cliDiien,  and  the  author  treated  it  well.   The  work  went 
through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Italian, 
(German,  and  French.    It  was  generally  well  received  on 
the  Continent,  but  its  spiiit  was  criticised  by  two  classes  of 
writers :  one  of  them,  of  which  Sismondi  may  be  considered 
as  the  representative,  see  nothing  but  perfection  in  a  repub- 
lican government,  and  cannot  forgive  Lorenzo  for  having 
controlled  and  curbed  the  Florentine  democracy.  Sismondi 
charged  Roscoe  with  having  deceived  himself  and  others 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  in  Sismondi*s 
eye  was  an  insidious  and  crafty  tyrant.    It.  is  curious  to  see  ^ 
Roscoe,  who  at  one  time  was  the  adxrocate  of  the  French 
revolution,  accused  of  being  the  panejjyiist  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Mcdici.     The  grounds  of  this  controversy  are  adverted 
to   in  Florenck,  History  of,  and  Mkdici,  Housb  of. 
Another  class  of  critics  was  angry  with  Roscoe  for  having 
exposed  the  part  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  took  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  which  led  to  the  nuirder  of  Giuliauo, 
Loren7.o*s  brother,  and  also  for  having  spoken  unfavour- 
ably  of   Cardinal  Barlu),   afterwards   Paul   II.      On    the 
subject  of  the  Pazzi,  Sismondi  joined  the  papal  advocates 
in  representing  that  conspiracy  as  a  laudable  deed,  justifi- 
able under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.   After 
many  year&  Roscoe  replied  to  his  various  critics  in  pointed 
though  temperate  language  in  his  '  Illustrations,  Historical 
and  Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  do*  Medici,'  4to.,  London, 
1822.      He  inserted  in  the  appendix,  among  other  docu- 
ments an  important  letter  written  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  the 
signoria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  after  the  failure  of  the 
Pazzi    conspiracy,    which    letter   was    discovered    in    the 
archives  of  Florence  by  the  Rev.  F.  11.  Egerton,  and  printed 
at  Paris  in  18 U. 

The  second  historical  work  of  Roscoe  is  his  '  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.'  In  this  also  the  author  has  been 
charged  with  undue  partiality  for  his  subject.  He  has  re- 
llectcd  with  much  severity  upon  the  great  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  be<*aube,  while  they  struggled  against 
the  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  tbcy  could  not 
divest  themselves  at  once  of  the  habit  of  intolerance  which 
they  had  derived  from  early  education.  Count  Bossi  trans- 
lated the  *Lifo  of  Leo*  into  Italian,  adding  notes  in  which 
he  rebutted  several  of  the  charges  brought  against  Roscoe^s 
former  work  concerning  Lorenzo:  *  Vita  e  Pontificato  di 
I^ono  X.,  di  Guglielmo  Roscoe,  tradotta  e  corrcdata  di  anno- 
tazioni  ed  allri  documenti  incditi,  dal  Conte  Luigi  Bossi, 
Milanese,' Milan,  1817. 

Considered  as  works  of  erudition  and  of  general  interest, 
the  lives  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  by  Roscoe  stand  deservedly 
liigh.  They  introduce  the  reader  to  a  splendid  period  of  mo- 
dern history,  among  a  chosen  society  of  scholars,  poets,  states- 
men, and  artists,  who  gathered  round  the  hospitable  board 
of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  pompous  court  of 
his  son  Leo.  Numerous  anecdotes  and  other  particulars 
concerning  those  individuals  make  the  reader  familiar  with 
their  persons :  and  poetical  extracts  and  valuable  historical 
documents  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  stvle  is  re- 
markably  pleasing  and  fluent.  These  merits  of  Roscoe's 
biographies  have  been  universally  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  who  have  censured  the  general  spirit  of  his  works. 

Roscoe  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  among  his  coun- 
trymen a  taste  for  Italian  literature  and  tnc  fine  arts.  In  his 
own  town  of  Liver{K)ol,  the  Royal  Institution  owes  its  forma- 
tion to  Roseoe*s  exertions. 

R«)SCoe  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Liverpool  in  the 
Whig  interest.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
partner  in  a  banking  house,  in  which  however  he  was  not 
8ucc'e!>sful.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  in  June,  1831.  A  biogra- 
phical notice  of  him  is  appended  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
Life  of  Lorenzo,  by  his  son. 

ROSCOEA,  a  handsome  genus  of  the  highly  ornamental 
family  of  Scitaniineooor  ZingibcraccsD,  which  was  named  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  honour  of  the  historian  of  the  Medici, 
who  elucidated  the  plants  and  remodelled  the  genera  of  the 
Scitamince  in  his  beautiful  work  on  that  familv.  The  spe- 
cies have  been  figured  by  Smith,  Wallich,  and  Uoyle. 

The  genus  consists  of  only  a  few  species,  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is  characterised  by 
liaving  spathaceous  tlowers,  a  single-leafed  tubular  calyx, 
corol  ringent,  limb  double,  the  outer  tripartite,  with  the  up- 


per segment  erect  and  arched.  Inner  limb  two-lipptil. 
ovary  inferior,  stylo  enclosed  in  the  furrow  of  tlie  anthrr, 
which  is  two-lobcd,  incurred,  surrounding  the  style  with  as 
appendage  split  at  the  base. 

The  species  of  Roscoea,  belonging  to  so  tropical  a  family  as 
the  Scitaminea),  are  generally  accounted  showy  stove  plants; 
but  they  are  found  only  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  dnnof 
the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  moisture  with  uniformity  gf 
temi>crature,  and  a  much  less  degree  of  heat  than  is  usuaUr 
thought  necessary  is  found  to  be  sufficient  fur  the  gmeta 
of  tropic-like  plants,  and  therefore  less  would  sufliec  far 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  than  is  generally  suppOKd; 
indeed  Roscoea  purpurea  has  been  flowered  in  a  drawiat- 
room  in  London,  under  a  glass  case,  and  without  an^artil- 
cial  heat.    Dr.  Graham  mentions  its  springing  up  la  *^ 
open  air  every  year  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
the  genus  Roscoea  is  that,  of  all  the  Scitamines,  whica  » 
found  at  the  greatest  elevations.    R.  alpina  is  found  st  u 
great  an  elevation  as  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ses. 
and  on  places  whence  the  snow  had  just  melted,  like  ike 
snowdrop  in  early  spring  in  European  countries.   (Rojk't 
Himal.  BoU  p.  357.) 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  county  in  tlie  proTince  uf 
Connaught  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north* 
east  by  the  county  of  I^itrim,  on  the  east  bv  that  of  Vm^' 
ford,  and  on  the  south-east  by  those  of  Westmeatb  sad 
King*s,  from  all  which  it  is  8eparate<l  by  the  river  SbanDoB, 
except  just  on  tho  north  side;  on  the  south-west  U  a 
bounded  by  tho  county  of  Galway,  on  the  west  hf  that  «f 
Mayo,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sligo.    The  ri««r 
Suck,  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon,  separates  it  along  tlic 
greater  part  of  the  border  from  the  county  of  Galwai ;  ao4 
the  Curlew  mountains  for  a  short  distance  from  that 
Shgo.    Tho  form  of  the  county  is  irregular;  the  gTcalc» 
length  is  nearly  from  north  to  south,  from  the  border  of  th* 
county  of  Leitrim  west  of  Lough  Allen  to  the  junction  of 
the  Suck  with  the  Shannon,  60  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth, 
at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  junction  of  tht 
three  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon  to  iIk 
bank  of  Ixugh  Forbes  near  Tarmonbany,  40  miles.    The 
area  is  estimated  by  MacCuUoch  {Statistical  AccmmtqflMe 
British  Emj/ire)  at  962  square  miles,  or  Gu9,4U6  En|{li»k 
acres,  of  which  453,566  are  in  cultivation,  13I,0C3  uniai 
proved  mountain  or  bog,  and  24,787  lakes.     In  tlw  returr. 
of  the  population  for  1831,  the  area  is  stated  to  be  557, lu 
acres.     We  believe  MacCulloch*s  statement,  which  is  takes 
from  a  table  furnished  by  Mr.  Grifi&th,  the  engineer,  to  ih* 
Lords'  Committee  on  Tithe,  to  be  the  most  exact.    The 
population  in  1831  was  249,613,  giving  262  inhabitants  to 
a  sGuare  mile.    In  area  it  is  rather  below  the  average  uf 
the  Irish  counties,  but  in  amount  and  density  of  population 
rather  above  the  average.     Roscommon,  the  capital,  is  ^s 
English  miles  in  a  direct  line  west  bv  north  of  Dublin,  orSS 
English  miles  by  the  road  through  MuUingar,  Longfaid,siid 
Lanesborough,  or  by  MuUingar,  Ballymahon,  and  Lancsr 
bon)Ugh. 

Surface,  Geolosry,  Hydrography,  CommunicatirmM,— The 
surface  of  the  county  is  partly  undulating,  but  along  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  and  in  other  parts,  it  h 
very  flat.  There  are  some  mountains.  The  princip«l  giobpi 
are  the  Braulieve,  or  Braughlievc,  and  Slie\h  Curka|h 
mountains  (estimated  at  1000  or  1200  feet  hi^h).  «b;rh 
enter  from  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo  on  the  noith- 
wcst,  and  extend  a  little  way  into  the  county  weftt  of  LmicU 
Allen ;  the  Curlew  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Shgo  iifi: 
Boylo ;  the  Slicvh  Bawn  mountains,  839  feet  in  the  nurtbera 
part,  and  857  feet  high  in  the  southern,  parallel  to  theSlun- 
non,  and  not  far  distant  from  it,  on  the  east  side  of  \he 
county ;  the  hills  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck  in  (be 
south ;  and  Slievh  Aelwyn,  between  Castlerea  and  Balbn- 
lough  in  the  west.  The  Braughlievc  and  Slicvh  Curka}:b 
have  steep  rugged  acclivities  and  bruad  perpendicular  f»^^ 
of  rock  near  their  summits.  The  eastern  side  of  the  Sbc%h 
Bawn  mountains  slopes  graduallv  down  to  the  bogs  m  ih« 
valley  of  the  Shannon  at  their  fiase ;  the  western  side  a 
more  broken ;  the  district  at  the  foot  is  varied  with  wood. 

The  level  parts  of  the  county  are  for  the  most  part  urro- 
pied  by.the  formations  belon<:ing  to  the  great  carboniferoui 
limestone  district  of  central  Ireland.  The  impure  argilbn*- 
ous  limestone,  or  '  calp,'  the  black  shale,  and  the  sandstuije. 
which  form  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  limestone  gruufii 
and  the  lower  limestone,  which  constitutes  another  suUii- 
vision,  subjacent  to  tho  calp,  are  found  in  this  county.  Tht 
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ills  west  of  Castlerea  are  composed  of  the  yellow  sand- 
lone  w&icb  is  llic  lowest  member  of  the  limestone  gi'oup. 
*ho  Braughlicve  and  Slievh  Curkagh  mountains  are  com- 
losed  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  three  beds  of  coal 
esting  on  beds  of  the  millstone-grit  series,  from  which  good 
ronstone  is.  obtained.  The  coal  of  this  district  is  not  exten- 
ively  diffused ;  it  forms  two  fields  partly  or  wholly  in  this 
ounty,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Arigna,  which 
lows  between  Braughlieve  and  Slievh  Curkagh.  There  are 
ame  other  coal-fields  in  other  adjacent'  counties  round 
^ugb  Allen.  The  coal  answers  well  for  smelting  iron,  and 
I  used  in  the  Arigna  iron-works  (the  only  iron-works  in 
id)  in  this  county.  Cast-iron  of  the  best  quality  is 
uuced  at  these  works  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  com- 
miiy  by  which  they  are  worked  are  in  possession  of  the 
St  extensive  and  valuable  coal-fields  of  the  neighbour- 
luod. 

The  Curlew  mountains  and  the  Slievh  Bawn  mountains 
insist  of  rocks  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation.  (Grif- 
ths,  '  On  the  Geological  Structure  of  Ireland,*  in  Appendix 
>  Second  Report  of  Irish  Railway  Commissioners ;  Par- 
iamentary  Papers  for  1837-8,  vol.  xxxv.)  Good  limestone 
»  quarried  for  buildinp;.  Potters'-clay  and  pipe-clay  are 
jund  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
The  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  except  a 
ery  small  portion  at  the  western  extremity,  which  is  drained 
»y  the  Moy,  which  flows  into  Killala  Bay.  Lough  Allen, 
rhich  the  Shannon  enters  about  five  miles  from  its  source, 
nd  through  which  it  flows,  is  on  the  north-eastern  boundary 
f  the  county.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lough 
he  Shannon  (lows  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
D  Carrick-on- Shannon,  where  it  receives  a  stream  from 
xugh  Gara  and  Lough  Key.  From  Carrick  the  Shannon 
mrsues  its  course  along  the  border,  passing  through  Lough 
3orry,  Lough  Boderig,  or  Bodarg,  Lough  Boffin,  and  Lough 
P'orbes  to  Lanesborough,  below  which  it  enters  Lough  Ree. 
[t  quits  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Ree  just  above 
ithlone,  and  runs  southward  to  the  junction  of  the  Suck, 
ihcre  it  quits  the  county,  after  a  course  along  its  eastern 
tide,  including  the  loughs  through  which  it  passes,  of  about 
'5  mdes.  The  fall  in  this  distance  is  very  trilling.  Lough 
Mien  is  only  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  fall 
Ijetween  Lough  Allen  and  the  lower  end  of  Lough  Derg, 
thich  is  above  40  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Suck,  is 
not  more  than  about  62  feet,  or  about  six  inches  to  a  mile, 
rbe  Suck,  the  only  important  tributary  of  the  Shannon, 
rises  just  within  the  county  of  Mayo,  but  its  course  is  almost 
rely  within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  Roscommon ;  its 
lui^th  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  60  miles. 

£)th  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck  are  navigable.  The 
navigation  of  the  Shannon  commences  in  Lough  Allen, 
frum  whence  to  Battle  Bridge,  about  seven  miles  and  a 
blf  below  the  LougFi,  a  canal  is  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
avoidinjithe  difficulties  ol  the  natural  channel.  Other  short 
canals  are  cut  to  avoid  rapids  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
luwer  part  of  the  course.  Agricultural  produce,  turf,  coal, 
timber,  bricks,  flags,  stone,  slates,  sand,  and  manure  are 
the  chief  articles  conveyed  by  the  river.  The  navigation 
through  Lough  Ree  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  shoals  and  sunk 
racks,  notwithstanding  which  a  great  number  of  pleasure- 
boats  are  kept  on  it.  The  Royal  Canal  opens  into  the 
Shannon  opposite  Tarmonbarry  in  this  county  ;  the  Grand 
Canal,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Suck.  The  traffic  on 
the  canals  consists  chiefly  of  corn  and  butter  sent  to  Dublin, 
and  English  manufactures  and  general  goods  sent  in  return. 
The  navigation  of  the  Suck  commences  at  Ballinasloc 
(county  of  Galway)  for  light  flat-bottomed  boats;  small 
low-boats  ascend  higher.  But  a  canal  is  cut  parallel  to  it 
on  the  Galway  side  of  the  river,  from  Ballinasloc  to  the 
Sh«mon.  Both  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  abound  with 
fish,  especially  eels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  taken  in 
leirs  and  sent  to  Dublin.  Those  of  the  Suck  are  peculiarly 
fine. 

The  principal  roads  are  the  mail  roads  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo  and  to  Galway.  The  Sligo  road  just  crosses  a  corner 
of  the  county  between  Drumsna  and  Jamestown,  re-enters 
at  Carrick,  and  passes  north-west  through  Boyle.  .  The 
Galway  road  enters  the  county  at  Athlone,  and  crosses  it 
i&  a  south-west  direction  to  Ballinasloe  in  Galway.  The 
roads  are  excellent.  Another  road  to  Sligo,  which  branches 
off  from  the  mail  road  at  I^ngford  in  Longford  county, 
puses  through  Tarmonbarry,  Strokestown,  and  Elphin,  and 
Mjoioi  the  mail  road  at  Boyle.    The  road  from-  Dublin  to 


Roscommon  (whether  by  Ballymahon  or  Longford)  enters 
the  county  at  Lanesborough,  and  runs  south-west  nearly 
eleven  miles  to  Roscommon.  Generally  speaking  the  roads 
of  the  hilly  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are 
inferior  to  those  in  the  more  level  districts  of  the  centre  and 
south. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Allen  (8  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  3  miles  broad) ;  Lough  Bodarg,  or  Bode- 
rig, and  Lough  Boffin  (forming  one  sheet  of  water  of  intri- 
cate form.  Smiles  from  the  northern  extremity  to  the  south- 
eastern, and  7  miles  to  the  south-western) ;  Lough  Forbes 
and  Lough  Ree  (17  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  7 
miles  broad),  all  on  the  Shannon ;  Lough  Gara  (5  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  5  miles  broad) ;  Lough  Key 
(otherwise  Rockingham  Lough) ;  and  Lough  Oakport,  all 
communicating  with  the  Shannon  by  a  stream  called  the 
Boyle  Water ;  Lough  Skean  and  Lough  Meelagh,  also  com- 
municating with  the  Shannon,  and  situate,  as  well  as  those 
just  mentioned,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  Lough 
Glin  or  Glynn,  Lough  Cloonagh,  and  Lough  Aeluyn,  all 
small,  in  the  western  part;  Lough  Funcheon  and  Lough 
Ballyneeny,  in  the  southern  part ;  and  several  others  in  the 
central  and  eastern  part.  The  line  of  lakes  on  the  Boyle 
Water,  Lough  Glynn,  and  Lough  Meelagh  are  surrounded 
by  picturesque  and  beatiful  scenery.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  number  of  *  turloughs,'  or  temporary  lakes,  formed 
in  the  hollows  of  the  limestone  tracts.  They  usually  dis- 
appear in  summer,  but  not  always ;  and  when  dry  early  in 
the  season,  such  as  have  grassy  bottoms  produce  abundant 
crops.  The  water  is  drained  off  by  fissures  and  passages  in 
the  limestone  rock,  which  get  choked  by  the  vegetable  matter 
washed  into  them  by  the  Hrst  winter  floods,  and  are  cleared 
next  summer  by  the  decay  of  this  obstruction.  The  size  of 
these '  turloughs  *  varies  with  the  season :  some  of  them  are 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  soil  in  the  limestone  district  is  commonly  fertile ; 
there  is  however  a  large  extent  of  bog  or  other  waste.  The 
amount  of  pasture  land  is  considerable :  the  natural  pastures, 
which  are  esteemed  to  be  some  of  the  best  ground  in  the 
county,  are  in  the  limestone  districts,  especially  between 
Tulsk,  Castlerea,  and  Boyle.  Rich  deep  loams  are  met  with ; 
and  there  are,  especially  along  the  limestone  ridges  between 
the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  extensive  tracts  of  light  shallow 
soil,  so  shallow  indeed  that  in  some  parts  the  plough  cannot 
be  used.  These  tracts  are  commonly  used  for  sheep-feeding. 
The  surface  of  the  mountains  is  commonly  wet  and  boggy, 
but  there  are  intervening  spots  of  dry  ground  covered  with 
heath.  Some  of  the  soil  in  the  sandstone  districts,  as  in 
the  Curlew  Mountains,  near  Boyle,  is  very  poor,  but  is  capable 
of  great  improvement  from  the  admixture  of  lime,  or  rather 
of  a  compost  of  lime  and  bog  earth,  which  is  to  be  had 
readily.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 
draining  cold  wet  lands,  whenever  capital  comes  to  be 
employed  more  extensively  than  at  present  in  agricultural 
improvement. 

The  extent  of  the  unimproved  mountains  and  bogs  has 
been  estimated  at  above  130,000  £nglish  acres,  the  bogs 
being  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  patches  of 
various  size  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  situation :  they 
are  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  the  loughs  and  rivers,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys. 
Several  of  those  on  the  uplands  are  comparatively  dry,  and 
afford  in  their  natural  state  coarse  pasturage  for  young  and 
hardy  cattle.  Something  has  been  done  by  spirited  indivi- 
duals towards  reclaiming  some  portions  of  this  large  amount 
of  waste  land,  but  nothing  has  been  done  upon  a  large  scale 
or  upon  any  plan  of  co-operation. 

Many  of  the  estates  in  the  county  are  large,  some  be- 
longing to  resident  landlords,  others  to  absentees;  Rents 
vary;  on  farms  of  several  hundred  acres,  20«.  and  25^.  per 
acre  are  usual,  but,  sometimes  30^.  and  Zbs.  are  given,  and, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns,  as  much  as  60«. 
and  80«.  Tillage  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  and 
the  quantity  of  food  raised  is  probably  greater  than  at  any 
former  period ;  but,  excepting  on  the  land  held  by  a  few 
wealthy  individuals,  the  state  of  agriculture  is  very  wretched, 
especially  on  the  smaller  farms.  *  To  say  nothing  of  the 
deficiency  of  produce  attributable  to  bad  ploughing,  un- 
skilful sowing,  want  of  manures,  and  an  utter  inattention 
to  the  alternation  of  green  crops  with  those  of  corn,  potatoes 
alone  excepted,  the  loss  upon  what  the  land  actually  does 
yield  is  considerable,  from  bad  and  careless  stacking,  and 
the  general  want  of  barns.    The  stacks  are  commonly  made 
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Yery  small,  resting  upon  tlie  earth ;  for  in  a  country  so  bare  tenants  who  were  dispossessed  were  Mmsted  to 

of  timber  and  he<lgerows,  boughs  and  bushes  are  scarce  Bmigration  has  taken  place  in  roost  parts  of  the  oountj. 

iirticios.  If  wet  wualh  >r  comes  on  and  continues  long,  much  but  not  to  any  great  extent :  the  emigrants  haTe  been  from 

of  what  lies  below,  next  to  the  earth,  perishes  by  attracting  various  classes.    They  have  gone  chiefly  to  C^ada  or  to 

nioibturc:  from  the  want  of  a  broad  and  firm  basis,  the  frail  the  United  States,  but  a  few  hgive  gone  to  Australia.    (4^ 

structure  is  liable  likewise  to  be  swayed  by  the  wind ;  and  pendix  to  First  Report  qf  Commisiioners  for  inqmring  into 

th^  tops  and  sides  losing  their  original  form,  and  being  no  the  State  qf  the  Irish  Ihor.) 

longer  capable  of  throwing  off  the  rain,  still  more  damage  The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  or  '  eottien,*  is  rery  nuse> 

ensues.    To  such  losses  are  likewise  to  be  added  the  depre-  rable.    In  some  places  they  occupy  cabins  without  pafiag 

dations  from  vermin,  rat:^,  mice,  and  small  birds,' whilst  the  any  rent;  but  more  commonly  they  pay  for  a  cabin,  wttboat 

corn  remains  out  of  doors.  land,  a  yearly  rent  varying  with  the  locality,  frequeody 

*  As  for  barns,  in  the  English  and  Continental  acceptation  rising  to  1/.,  in  some  cases  to  ]/.  10«.,  and  in  Che  town  A 

of  the  term,  they  are  literally  unknown.    Tlie  floor  of  some  Boyle,  as  high  as  2/.  \0s,;  with  land,  the  yearly  rent  riies 

outhouse,  or  perhaps  even  that  of  the  family  room,  may  occasionally  to  3/.  and  3/.  lOs.    The  rent  ii  paid  aomatiaes 

be  used  for  threshing ;  but  a  vast  proportion  of  the  grain  is  in  money,  sometimes  in  labour,  in  which  cases  the  rate  of 

beaten  out  in  the  open  air,  very  commonly  near  the  road  wages  is  about  6d,  a-day,  and  occasionally  8dL  or  9dL    The 

side,  whore  there  happens  to  be  a  dry  snot.    These  obser-  cabins  are  wretched  hovels,  built  of  mud  or  sods ;  or,  where 

vations,  it  mui^  be  understood,  apply  to  the  small  holdings ;  stone  is  abundant,  with  stone  walls,  either  dry  or  with  mortar, 

but  upon  such  is  raised  a  consitlerable  quantity  of  the  corn  and  thatched  with  straw  or  potato -stalks.  Toe  furniture  is  of 

which  is  thrown  into  the  market  from  the  county  of  Ros-  the  most  miserable  description,  made  up  of  a  table,  three  or 

common.*    (Weld's  Statistical   Survey  of  the  County  qf  four  stools,  a  box,  and  a  pot  or  two.  Beosteads  are  eoopara- 

Rnscommon,  8vo..  Dublin,  1832.)  tivelyrare;  and  the  bedding  consists  of  straw,  having  a  bbn- 

The  common  ploughs  of  the  small  farms  are  very  wretched:  ket,  perhaps  only  a  sack,  with  the  addition  of  the  aleepcr*i 

whether  tlio  instrument  works  well  or  ill  is  a  matter  of  day-clothes  for  a  covering.  In  some  parts  of  the  oountv  it  is 

chance,  and  the  plough  is  commonly  followed  bv  a  man  common  for  two  families,  or  even  more,  to  reside  in  mie  vf 

with  a  spade,  or  rather  a  *  loy,'  to  turn  back  the  earth,  which  these  wretched  habitations.    The  condition  of  the  peasantiT 

would  else,  after  the  plough  had  passed,  revert  to  its  former  has  very  generally  deteriorated  since  1815,  partlv  in  cohm^- 

l>ed.    However,  on  the  Innds  of  the  principal  gentry  ex-  quence  of  the  linen  manufacture  having  declined.    Distor- 

amplcs  may  be  found  of  excellent   tillage,  with  Scotch  bances  have  been  frequent  in  many  places,  while  in  othcis 

ploughs  of  the  most  approved  construction,  drawn  by  a  pair  the  people  have  been  very  peaceable.  There  are  a  few  cban* 

of  horses  and  driven  by  the  ploughman.    The  *  loy  *  men-  table  loan  societies,  some  of  them  established  from  ths 

tioned  above  is  a  sort  of  curved  spado  or  shovel,  of  clumsy  funds  raised  in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  in  l!>*13. 

form,  and  with  a  handle  of  unusual  length,  far  inferior  to  Illicit  distillation  is  prevalent,  especially  when  eom  is  at  a 

the  spade  in  general  utility,  but  not  ill  adapted  for  use  in  low  price.    Employment  is  scarce,  and  only  a  small  portjua 

turning  up  a  light  shallow  soil  in  rocky  districts,  where  the  of  the  peasantry  have  constant  work.  Wages  are  coamoiilj 

plough  cannot  be  used.    In  certain  districts  of  the  county  Bcf.  or  sometimes  lOf/.  a-day  without  diet;  or  6d.  with  ^ii^ 

where  spade  labour  is  common,  the  labourers  unite  in  com-  in  summer;  and  6c/.  a^ay  without  diet  in  winter.    In  btt»y 

panics,  and  work  for  each  other  in  rotation.    This  is  the  times,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  higher  wages 

case  especially  in  busy  times,  such  as  potato  planting  or  are  paid.    The  average  yearly  gains  of  a  labourer  are  n- 

digging,  and  lightens  their  toil  by  the  cheerfulness  which  riously  estimated,  but  commonly  from  7/.  or  6/.  to  iv(.  a 

prevails.  year.    Women  and  children  get  little  emplcf  ment,  except 

'Wheat  is  commonly  sown  immediately  after  the  crop  of  at  busy  seasons,  such  as  potato  setting  ana  digging, aad  m 

potatoes  has  been  dug  out.    After  the  wheat,  two  or  three  han'est,  when  they  earn  Ad,  or  5(/,  or  even  6i/.  a-dsy  vith- 

crops  of  oats  are  taken,  all  for  the  one  manuring  for  the  out  diet    Herdsmen  arc  usually  better  off.    On  a  farm  of 

potatoes ;  and  then  the  ground  is  sometimes  laid  down  with  fifty  acres,  they  get  a  cabin,  an  acre  of  potato  or  cabbage 

grass  seeds,  in  a  state  unquestionably  too  poor  for  the  pur-  garden,  and  grass  for  a  cow;  on  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acrei^ 

pose;   sometimes  '*  let  out,'*  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  two  acres  of  garden,  and  the  grass  of  two  cows,  with  the 

that  is)  left  to  nature  to  be  clothed  with  grass  of  si>ontaneous  opportunity  besides  of  keeping  a  pig  or  a  few  geese.    The 

growth,  a  process  which  is  sure  in  time  to  be  accomplished,  diet  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  potatoes,  with  the  additiiNi, 

though  always  more  tardily  than  if  the  seeds  were  sown.'  in  some  cases,  of  milk,  or  buttermilk,  red  herrini^  aad 

{\\Q\i\f  Statistical  Survey  qf  the  County  of  Roscommon.)  oatmeal  for  gruel.    Their  clothing  is  commonly  of  the  outf 

This  practice  of  '  letting  out'  is  very  injurious;   and  it  is  wretched  character. 

supposed  that  by  the  intro<luction  of  stall-feeding,  and  the  Divisions,  Toicns,  <$h?.— Tlie  county  is  divided  into  tix 

cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses  and  other  green  crops,  baronies,  or  half-baronics,  as  follows: — 

the  productiveness  of  the  soil   roii^ht  be  increased   two-  suiutioo.                 rVip.iS3L 

fold.  Athlone    .         •         .         .         S.            •         56, Mj 

The    extensive   grazing-farms  of    the  county  contrast  Ballintobber*     .         .         .         W.           .         7i»,i97 

favourably  with  the  tillage  land ;  yet,  even  in  these,  much  Ballymoe  (half  barony)       .         SW.         .           7,353 

improvement  is  needed.    Thistles  are  allowed  not  only  to  Boyle.         .         .          .         N.  &  N.W^.           C6,lUi 

remain,  but  to  spread;  so  that  it  is  no  unfrequent  circum-  Moycarne or  Moycarnon (half-barony) S.     .           7,*J4J 

stance  for  sheep  to  be  pricked  in  the  eye  and  blinded  by  Roscommon     ,         .         .         Central     •         41,450 

thorn.    The  highest  quality  of  pasture  land  .-onsists  com-  xhcrc  are.  in  the  county,  the  assize  and  market  tuwn  cT 

nonly  of  natural  grass.     1  he  favounle  breed  of  oxen  seems  Ro^^^roon ;  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Bo>  le.  Cuilem. 

to  he  the  long  horned  UMcestcr.    Ihe  prmcipal  graziers  Elphin.  Frenchjmrk.  and  Strokcstowu ;  and  the  ih»i  towns 


suhdation  of  the  small  farms  into  large  has  not  been  miirh      *  "^^  ynwifix  |i»n  of  ihi-  Urany  of  B.iiiatobiwr  i« ..  ih.  «Mt  mI»  .rd. 
practise.!;  in  some  instances  where  it  has  taken  place  the    Srk.''if';£l*«D'o«*l::aLXVK«.'^'^''"''"'^  *«.vr-- 
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ro  edifices  there  are  considerable  remains ;  the  castle  is  on 
te  north  side  of  the  town,  and  the  ahbey  on  the  south  side. 
oth  are  oti   level  ground,  while  the  town  occupies  the 

sm  and  southern  slopes  of  an  intervening  eminence, 
uo  castle  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  with  a  tower  at  each 
lele,  and  two  additional  towers  to  defend  the  gateway, 

ch  is  on  the  eastern  side.    The  town  consists  of  three 

/our  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  having  in  the  centre 

I  open   space  opposite  the  old  gaol,  a  building  situated 

the   summit    of   the   eminence  on  which    the  town 

but  now  disused  as  a  prison  from  want  of  suf- 

:R:uh  space.     Near  tliis  is  the  old  court-house,  now  con- 

trted  into  a  Catholic  chapeU    A  new  court-house,  a  sub- 

tial  and  commodious  building,  but  deficient  in  archi- 
ctoral  correctness  and  effect,  and  a  new  gaol,  have  been 
lilt,  and  near  them  are  some  good  new  houses ;  but  with  the 
ception  of  these,  the  town  presents  an  appearance  of 
retchedness  and  decay;  four-fifths  of  the  houses  are  mere 
^bins.    There  is  a  neat  church  with  a  square  tower.    The 
wn  is  m  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a  county  infirmary 
iBT  the  new  court-house,  a  plain  brick  building.    The 
ins  of  the  Abbey  church  are  of  various  dates ;  they  con- 
in  a  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  0*Conor,  founder  of  the 
ey,  with  a  mutilated  efi&gy  recumbent  on  it,  and  effigies 
Irish  gallow-glasses  (antient  light*  infantry)  sculptured 
relief  on  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  tomb.    The  iu- 

'  of  the  church  is  still  used  as  a  burial-ground. 
J        parish  extends  into  the  barony  of  Athlone ;  the  en- 
«  liupulation  in  1831  was  8374,  of  whom  3306  were  in  the 
wn.    The  shops  are  numerous,  but  business  does  not 

ir  to  thrive  as  in  some  other  towns  in  the  county. 
9  pottery  is  manufactured  near  the  town.  There  is 
weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  well  attended,  at  which  com, 
le  materials  of  clothing,  and  articles  of  elothing  made 
p,  are  sold  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  no  direct 
ommunlcation  with  Dublin ;  but  there  are  cars  to  Athlone 
nd  to  Killashee  on  the  Royal  Canal.    Mendicity  and  pro- 

ution  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent.  There  is  a  barrack 
igi       from  the  town. 

lue  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here;  and  also  the 
SoiDhany  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  for  the  division, 

:h  comprises  the  baronies  of  Athlone,  Bally moe,  Moy- 
a      ,  and  part  of  Ballintobber,  and  petty  sessions  for  the 

icU    The  town  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 

was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  since  which  time  the  cor- 
^nition  has  become  extinct.  There  were  in  1835  six  schools 
connected  with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society,  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  or  sup- 
ported by  endowment  or  contribution;  a  classical  school, 
uid  eleven  hedge-schools :  in  all,  eighteen  schools. 

Bojle  is  about  108  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  mail- road 
io  Sligo,  and  on  the  stream  (the  Boyle  Water)  which  flows 
from  Lough  Gara  into  Lough  Key.  The  town  appears  to 
Ittve  risen  under  the  protection  of  a  Bernardino  abbey, 
fhich  was  transferred  to  Boyle,  a.d.  1161,  and  attained  great 
urealih.  The  ruins  exist  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Soyle  Water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town 
)ridge ;  they  are  tolerably  extensive,  and  include  the  re- 
nains  of  the  church  and  of  some  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
low  enclosed  in  a  private  garden.  Some  of  the  arches  were 
railed  up  after  the  suppression,  when  the  abbey  was  for  a 
occupied  as  a  military  post.  The  older  part  of  the 
uvustanoson  the  northern  side  of  the  river;  the  more 
DDDroved  part  on  the  southern.   The  newer  houses  are  in  this 

I;  they  are  built  of  limestone  or  sandstone.    Of  about 

hundred  houses,  three-fifths  are  miserable  thatched 
4  and  half  the  remainder  are  little  better.  The  town 
I       iuveniently  laid  out.    The  bridge  over  the  river  is  a 

^         structure,  100  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  of 
at  lilies,  and  lately  built  in  place  of  an  older  bridge, 

ca  had  five  low  narrow  arches.  A  new  bridge  of  one 
utn  has  been  thrown  over  the  river  a  little  below  the  town 
>ridge,  and  just  above  the  ruins  of  the  abbey ;  and  a  third 
bridge  lower  down.  The  church  is  capacious,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  not  in  good  taste.  There  are  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels,  one  or  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a  new 
Misions-house,  a  bridewell,  and  a  barrack ;  the  last  was  for- 
merly a  nobleman's  mansion.  The  old  sessions-house  has 
Wen  pulled  down,  and  a  building  for  religious  and  charita- 
^lepurposes  erected  on  its  site. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  3433;  of  the 
>rhole  parish,  1 2,697.  The  town  is  fairly  provided  with  shops, 
md  is  the  mart  of  the  surrounding  district.   Cora,  and  but- 


ter, which  is  sold  in  firkins  for  exportation,  are  the  staple 
articles  of  trade.  The  butter-market  is  on  Monday ;  but  the 
principal  market,  at  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen 
yarn  is  sold,  is  on  Saturday.  Heavy  goods  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Sligo,  lighter  ones  from  Dtfblin.  There  are 
six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Boyle  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  but  the 
privilege  of  returning  members  was  lost  by  the  Union ;  and 
the  corporation  has  been  dissolved  by  the  late  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1835, 
seventeen  day-schools,  including  two  private  boarding- 
schools,  two  national  schools,  one  school  supported  by  the 
Baptist  Society,  four  schools  partly  supporte*d  by  sul)scrip- 
tion,  four  private  day-schools,  and  four  hedge-schools. 
There  were  beside  four  Sunday-schools.  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  published  at  Boyle. 

The  quarter-sessions  are  held  here  twice  in  the  year,  for 
the  division  which  comprises  the  baronies  of  Boyle  and  Ros- 
common andpart  of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber ;  petty-sessions 
are  also  held.  There  is  a  barrack  for  the  county  constabulary, 
of  whom  a  body  are  stationed  here.  There  are  a  charitable 
loan  society,  and  two  dispensaries,  one  maintained  by  Lord 
Lorton,  whose  beautiful  mansion  and  demesne  of  Rocking- 
ham are  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Key  near  the  town. 

Castlerea  is  in  Kilkeevan  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Bal- 
lintobber, 17  miles  north-west  of  Roscommon,  on  the 
river  Suck,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts ;  a  small  stream,  a  feeder  of  the  Suck,  also 
rnns  through  the  town,  and  joins  the  river  just  below.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  interrupted  by  two  bridges  over  the  Suck  and  its 
feeder.  Many  of  the  houses  are  new,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  street  has  been  rebuilt,  and  new  cot- 
tages for  the  peasantry  are  springing  up  on  every  part  of  the 
estate  of  Lord  Mountsandford,  whose  demesne  and  residence 
are  close  to  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831, 
was  1 1 72 ;  that  of  the  whole  parish,  10,867.  Of  about  1 70 
houses,  nearly  70  were  mere  cabins,  and  about  25  were 
thatched  houses  of  two  stories ;  but  the  cabins  are  better 
than  in  most  other  towns  in  the  county,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  neat.  There  are  several  neat  cottages  with 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  market  is  on  Wednesday  for  corn,  and  on  Saturday 
for  provisions.  There  are  a  malthouse,  a  distillery,  and  a 
tan-yard,  and  a  number  of  small  shops.  There  is  a  market- 
place,  with  convenient  shambles.  There  are  four  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  Easter  quarter-sessions  for  the  Boyle  division 
of  the  county  are  held  here.  The  sessions-house  stands  near 
the  market-place ;  and  there  is  a  bridewell.  Petty  sessions 
are  also  held.  The  parish  church  of  Kilkeevan  is  close  to 
the  town,  and  there  is  a  Catholic  chapel. 

The  parish  had,  in  1 835,  twenty-three  day  schools,  inclu- 
ding two  national  schools,  one  school  chiefly  supported  from 
Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  nine  supported  by  Lord  Mount- 
sandford, one  supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish, 
a  classical  school,  and  nine  hedge-schools.  There  are  a  loan 
fund  and  a  dispensary. 

Elphin  is  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  1 1  miles  south 
by  east  of  Boyle.  The  town  extends  along  the  summit  of 
a  ridge,  and  runs  nearly  east  and  west:  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  houses  are  mere  cabins,  many  of  them  of  the 
most  wretched  character;  there  are  scarcely  any  slated 
houses.  The  cathedral  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  Catholie  chapel  at  the  western.  The  cathedral, 
a  modern  building,  of  barn-like  appearance,  about  80  feet 
long  and  28  broad,  with  a  slated  roof,  is  little  in  harmony 
with  the  tall  dilapidated  square  tower  with  which  it  is 
united.  It  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  is  neat  in  its 
internal  appearance.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  spacious  and 
comfortable  country-house,  with  a  lawn  in  front  The  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  commodious,  but  not  elegant 

l*he  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  1507;  of  the 
whole  parish,  6643.  The  shops  are  small  and  ill-supplied. 
A  market  has  been  established  within  the  last  few  years  by 
the  bishop.  There  is  a  dispensary.  There  were,  in  1835, 
three  day-schools,  supported,  one  by  the  clergy  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Discouraging  Vice,  and  two  by  the  London  Ladies* 
Hibernian  Society,  and  nine  hedge-schools.  The  diocesan 
school,  founded  by  Bishop  Hodson,  a.d.  1685,  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Parliamentary  Returns.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs 
at  Elphin. 

French-park  is  in  the  barony  of  Boyle,  9  miles  south 
south-west  of  Boyle.    It  is  a  small  place,  containing  about 
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a  h\in<1re<l  houses,  most  of  them  more  cabins,  at  the  junction 
of  four  ruads.  There  arc  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  school  house, 
and  a  sessions-house ;  and  a  market-house  has  been  erected 
iivithin  the  lust  few  yearn.  The  mansion  and  demesne  of 
French-park,  the  seat  of  the  French  family,  are  close  to  the 
town  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  verge  of  a  bog, 
are  the  ruins  of  Cli>nshanvill  Abbey.  The  ruins  consist  of  the 
walls  of  the  church,  with  its  steeple,  two  detached  chapels 
in  the  burial- ground,  and  the  remains  of  a  square  build- 
ini;  belonging  apparently  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  abbey. 
The  ruins,  from  their  situation  in  a  tiat  open  country,  form 
a  striking  object  at  a  distance,  but  ore  neither  very  pic- 
turesque nor  of  much  antinuarian  interest  when  viewed 
nearer.  In  the  burial-ground,  which  is  still  used,  is  a  lofty 
cross.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  Ib.'U,  was  447  ;  that 
of  the  parish  of  Tybohan  orTaughboyne,  in  which  it  stands, 
was  10,400.  Butter,  yarn,  and  pigs  are  sold  in  the  market, 
which  is  held  on  Thursday.  •  Tllere  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
Good  sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hoiMl,  and  limestone  in  the  town  itself.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here.     French-park  has  a  dispensary. 

Strokcstown  is  in  the  barony  of  Iloscommon,  between 
Elphin  and  l^nesborough.  It  contained,  in  l.^.'il,  about  two 
hundred  and  i^ixty  houses  and  1547  inhabitants.  The  town 
consists  of  two  streets  crossing  at  right  angles ;  the  one  which 
runs  east  and  wc^t  is  nearly  150  feet  wide,  and  has  Lord  Hart- 
land*s  demeane  and  mansion  at  one  end,  and  a  new  church 
at  the  other.  Three-fifths  of  the  houses  are  mere  cabins, 
and  more  than  another  fifth  are  thatched  cottages,  little  bet- 
ter than  cabins.  The  rest  are  built  of  limestone  or  sand- 
stone, both  of  which  are  procured  near  the  town,  and  are 
roofed  wiih  Welsh  slates,  imported  into  Sligo,  and  brought 
from  thence  by  land  carriage.  Trade  is  prosperous,  and  the 
market  is  well  attended  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat, 
for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  round  the  town  is  parti- 
cularly favourable,  is  sold  ;  and  the  country-people  bring  in 
linen,  linen  yarn,  tow,  woollen  stockings,  flannels,  and  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  woollen  stuff  which  is  dyed  and  dressed  in  the 
town.  The  market  is  also  well  supplied  with  lake  and  river  fish, 
and  some  sea-fish,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  are  sold  in  stalls. 
There  arc  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  sessions-house  and 
bridewell,  and  the  ({uarter-sessions  for  the  Boyle  division  of 
the  county  are  held  here  once  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
dispensary.  The  old  mansion-house  of  Lord  Uartland  Iias 
been  modernised :  in  the  grounds,  at  a  sheet  distance  from 
the  house,  are  the  roofless  walls  of  an  old  church,  used  as  the 
family  burial-place.  Races  are  held  at  Ballynafad,  three  or 
four  miles  south  of  the  town. 

Athleague  is  a  small  place,  containing,  in  1831,  eighty- 
seven  houses  and  488  inhabitants :  there  is  a  long  bridge,  or 
rather  series  of  bridges  connected  by  a  long  causeway,  car- 
ried obliquely  across  the  river  Suck,  which  here  flows  in  a 
divided  channel.  Athleague. is  a  dull  place,  with  little  trade; 
there  is  a  Hour-mill.  Four  .fairs  are  held  in  the'year.  The 
church  is  an  old  building  in  bad  repair;  there  is  a  Catholic 
chupel  in  the  town.  Keadue  is  m  Boyle  barony,  ten  or 
eleven  miles  north-north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon ;  it 
consisted,  in  1 831,  of  about  forty  houses,  chiefly  cabins.  A 
market-house  was  then  building ;  and  the  place  was  increas- 
ing in  prosperity  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arigna 
iron-works.  There  are  ten  yearly  fairs.  Keadue  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Mount-Talbot  is  in  Athlone  barony,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suck,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  demesne  of  the 
Talbot  family,  which  is  close  to  the  village.  It  is  a  small 
place,  pleasantly  situated.  Mount-Talbot  has  four  fairs 
in  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  both  here  and  at 
Keadue. 

Iv»ugh-Glynn  had,  in  1831,  about  fifty  houses,  chiefly  ca- 
bins, but  superior  to  ihose  commonly  mot  with;  there  were 
a  Catholic  cliapel  and  a  dispensary  near  the  village,  and  a 
parish  church  at  some  distance :  the  population  was  254. 
Kui»key  or  Hooskey  is  in  Ballintobber  hundred,  and  on  the 
Shannon,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  nine  arches ;  the  vil- 
lage extends  across  the  river  into  Leitrim  and  Longford 
ccmnties.  The  church  of  the  parish  of  Tarmonbarry  is  in 
the  village;  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Knockcroghery  (pro- 
nounce<l  Nocrohery)  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  about  5 
miles  south-east  of  Roscommon,  not  far  from  Lough  Ree. 
It  has  a  new  church  and  new  school- houses.  A  considera- 
ble manufactory  of  tobatvo- pipes  is  carried  on;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  ahirge  one.  Tarmonbarry 
is  in  Athlone  barony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
which  id  here  divided  into  two  armsi  over  each  of  which 


there  is  %j|^udge :  these  bridges  aro  connected  by  a 
way  over  tlie  intervening  i^lanH.  The  Royal  Canal  Icnah 
nates  in  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  harbour  opp(»itc  Tar- 
monbarrv :  there  are  extensive  basins,  docks,  and  wareb-Miici 
on  the  Longford  side  of  the  river.  Castle- PI unkct  i«  a 
miserable  place  of  about  forty  miserable  cabms.  Luagk- 
Glynn  and  Tarmonbarry  have  each  four  fain  in  tlie  )eir; 
Castle-Plunket  has  throe. 

Divisions  for  KccleHiasiical  and  Legal  Purpmes.^T^ 
number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  differently  slated;  at 
believe  the  correct  number  to  be  fifty-six.  These,  ailb  Mot 
of  the  adjacent  parishes  in  the  next  counties,  make 
thirty-one  benefices;  of  which  twenty-seven  are  in  thcuiv 
cese  of  Elphin,  one  in  that  of  Clonfert,  one  in  Ardieh. 
and  two  in  Tuam.  All  these  dioceses  were  in  the  eerlt- 
siasiical  province  of  Tuam,  except  Ardagh,  which  aas  iatht 
province  of  Armagh ;  but  by  the  late  alterations  m  ib^ 
Irish  church,  all  are  now  in  the  province  of  Armagh. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Connaught  circuit:  tbt 
assizes  are  held  at  Roscommon,  where  is  itic  county  $t^l 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  sesawns  busi- 
ness :  the  division  of  Athlone  comprehends  the  baronies  or 
half-baronies  of  Athlone,  Ballymoe,  Moycame,  and  paxt  i4 
Ballintobber;  the  division  of  Boyle  comprehends  ibcbtro- 
nies  of  Boyle,  Roscommon,  and  the  rest  of  Balhntobbrr 
the  sessions  for  the  first  are  held  alternately  at  Athlone  104 
Roscommon ;  those  of  the  second,  twice  in  the  year  ii 
Boyle,  once  at  Castlerea,  and  once  at  Strokestown.  He 
a)unty  gaol  is  at  Roscommon,  and  there  are  brideaefls  it 
Athlone,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  and  Strokestown.  Tlie  diKipliiit 
of  the  county-gaol  is  very  defective;  the  great  objects  of 
prison  discipline  are  oUogether  lort  sight  of;  nor  is  tbe  hm 
of  the  gaol  or  the  number  of  the  cells  suflicient.  The  Imle- 
wells  of  Athlone  and  Boyle  ire  clean  and  well  ordrrcd. 
Those  of  Castlerea  and  Stiokesiown  are  for  the  leniponrr 
lodgment  of  prisoners.  The  constabulary  force,  on  1st  Jana- 
ary,  1838,  amounted  to  244,  viz.  1  subinspector,  6  chief  cia* 
stables,  7  head-constables,  43  constables,  and  1  i»7  iubcoo- 
stables. 

There  is  a  countv  infirmary  at  Roscommon,  and  d 
ries  at  Athlone,   boyle,  Castlerea,  Elphin,    Frencir-pib 
Strokestown,  Keadue,  Lough-Glynn,  Croghan,  TuUk,  twi 
Fallyleague.    The  county  is  included  in  the  district  of 
Ctmnaught  lunatic  asylum,  which  is  at  Ballinasloe. 

Two  members  are  returned  for  the  county,  who  are  ekctci 
at  Roscommon.    Athlone,  which  is  partly  in  this  com      m 
the  only  parliamentary  borough.    Iho  numl>er  of  vo 
the  register  for  the  county  in  i 834-5  was  1864;  for  kwuv- 
rough  of  Athlone  274. 

The  amount  of  grand-jury  presentments  in  tbe  year  1^37 
was  27,051/.  \Bs.  3c/.,  viz. :  for  new  roads, bridges. &c.  2M:JL 
3s.  GitL;  for  repairing  roads,  bridges,  &c..  7B84/.  -it,  tlK  = 
for  building  or  repairing  gaols,  bridewells,  and  booses 
correction,  41/.  lUj. ;  for  prison  and  bridewell  csp 
1915/.  \5s. ;  for  the  police  and  expenses  of  witneiaea,  ^irm. 
Os.  10^/. ;  for  salaries  of  county  officers,  not  included  in  tbe 
foregoing  heads,  3370/.  IM. ;  for  public  charitiea,  UMJL 
1 7s.  'Id. ;  for  the  repayment  of  government  advances,  51Q^ 
6«.  10^.;  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  572/.  3«.  lOdL 

History y  Antiquities,  l$c, — In  the  earliest  bistoriea]  pt* 
riod  this  county  appears  to  have  been  partly  or  wholif  m 
possession  of  the  Auteri,  a  people  mentioned  by  FlolcBf. 
and  supposed  by  Sir  Jumes  vVare  {Hist,  of  Ireland^  vol.  a., 
ch.  vi.)  to  have  inhabited  some  part  of  the  counties  of  GaK 
way  and  Roscommon.  At  a  later  period  it  was  occupied  by 
the  septs  or  clans  of  O'Conor  Ruadh  (red).  Rough,  or  Roe: 
and  0*Conor  Dhunne  (brown)  Dunn,  or  Don,  nthose  terrh 
tories  comprehended  respectively  the  baronies  of  Rosotfa- 
mon  and  Ballintobber ;  and  by  the  sept  of  the  MardemoCSt 
whose  territories  now  constitute  the  ban-ny  of  Boyle;  tbt 
parts  bordering  on  Gal  way  were  occasionally  encrr^rhrd 
upon  by  the  O' Daly s  and  the  O'Kellysof  (ialway.  T!ic 
territories  of  the  two  tribes  of  the  O'Conors  were  caliid 
Hy-Onach;  thoboof  the  Macdermuts  were  called  Mo\UrK 
or  Moylurg ;  and  those  of  the  O'Dalys  and  O'Kollys,'  Hj- 
Mainc  or  Maincch.  Part  of  the  county  aas  included,  vtib 
a  portion  of  Galway,  in  Clanckonow,  the  territory  of  ib« 
Bourks:  the  most  northern  part  was  includefl  m  Cotcarb- 
lann,  the  territory  of  the  0*IIanlys  and  O^Broenans:  be- 
tween the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  was  the  district  of  Deal^-x 
Niiadhat ;  Ily-Briun  Sinna  was  another  district  along  (be 
bank  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  a  district  called  Kierrigia-ai, 
afterwards  Clau-Kethern,  was  included  in  tbe  county,  bat 
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\  what  part  is  not  specified.  (Ware,  Hist  o//*^^''«irf,chap. 
i.,  sec.  1.) 

Of  the  earliest  period  there  are  few  memorials,  the  ralhs 
lill-forts  or  earth-works)  arc  the  principal.  Of  these  there 
•e  than  four  hundred  and  seventy.  They  are  always 
II  natural  eminences.  They  contained  within  their  ram- 
Kis  the  dwelling-places  of  the  chieftain  and  his  family, 
mmonly  constructed  of  earth  and  hurdles,  hut  having 
metimes  wooden  walls  upon  a  foundation  of  earth.  At 
ran,  between  Roscommon  and  Castlerea,  is  one  of  the 
and  towers  whose  use  and  origin  are  so  uncertain.  It  is 
ily  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  bears  the  appearance  of 
rver  having  been  finished,  rather  than  of  having  been 
wn  down.  Its  interior  diameter  is  1 1  feet  3  inches ; 
tu  the  thickness  of  the  walls  4  feet  6  inches.  It  is  built 
limestone ;  the  stones  are  well  cut,  fit  closely,  and  are 
id  in  even  courses. 

Stjven  years  after  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland,  the 

unty  was  attacked  by  Milo  or  Miles  de  Cogan,  one  of  the 

ost  active  and  warlike  of  the  English  adventurers.    Ros- 

mmon  formed  at  that  lime  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Con- 

lught.  and  was  governed  by  Roderic  O'Gjnor,  recognised 

sovereign   of   Ireland.     Do  Cogan  advanced  with  40 

lights,  200  other  horsemen,  and  300  archers  to  the  town 

Roscommon,  where  he  was  joined  by  Muri\)ugh,  son  of 

xleric,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  malcontents.    The  natives 

twever,  by  driving  away  their  cattle  and  laying  waste  their 

untry,  reduced  De  Cogan  and  his  army  to  great  danger 

>m  famine,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat.     In  1204  the 

unty  was  again  ravaged  by  William  Bourke  (or  de  Burgo) 

its-Aldelm,    lord    of   Limerick    and    the    neighbouring 

antry  :  in  1216,  the  castle  of  Athlone,  on  the  frontier,  was 

ected  to  secure  a  ford  of  the  Shannon,  and  in  1268  that  of 

oscommoii  was  built  to  secure  the  quietness  of  the  county, 

that  time  assumed  to  be  subject  to  the  English,  and  in- 

uded  in  a  grant  of  Connaught,  made  by  Henry  III.  to  the 

y  of  De  Burgo,  or  De  Burgh,  who  held  also  the  earl- 

jui  of  Ulster.     I'he  native  princes  of  the  country,  though 

jcognising  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  were  not 

isposed   to  submit  to  such  wholesale  spoliation,  and  the 

i»tle  of  Roscommon  n^ns  twice  taken  by  them,  a.d.  1 272  and 

276.    This  part  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  long  in  a 

J  of  anarchy,  the  Irish  septs  struggling  for  independence 

iwi  the  De  Hurgos,  their  Anglo-Norman  masters.    In  a.d. 

315,   Rirhard   de    Burgo,   earl  of  Ulster,  and  Pedlim   or 

lielim  O'Cmur,  Irish  prince  of  Connaught,   advanced  in 

Dojunclion  from  Roscommon,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 

Icoich  under   Edward   Bruce ;   but  O' Conor,  seduced  by 

tieolTers  of  Bruce,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  him  ; 

returned  home  to  guard  his  own  inheritance  against  his 

iu»man  Roderic,  who  sought  to  usurp  it.     Fedlim,  whose 

reaty  with  Bruce  was  not  known,  was  supported  by  the 

English,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  Roderic,  who  fell  in 

iie  battle.     He  now  avowed  his  alliance  with  the  Scots,  but 

entirely  defeated  by  the  English  under  William   de 

brother  of  Earl  Richard,  and  Sir  John  Bermingham, 

k  Awuenry  in  Galway,  a.d.  1316.   The  victory  utterly  broke 

be  power  of  the  O'Conors,   who  split  into  clans  or  septs, 

f  which   two  have  been  noticed  as  occupying  portions  of 

toscommon.     These  two  septs  became  rivals,  and  wasted 

ir  strength  in  mutual  hostilities.     Meanwhile,  the  inhe- 

3  of  the  De  Burgos  came  by  marriage  to  Lionel,  duke 

I  \/iarence,  son  of  Edward  III.,  whose  descendants  aftcr- 

rards  came  to  ihe  throne  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV..  ex- 

ept  such  of  the  territories  of  the  family  in  Connaught  as 

fere  usurped  by  some  of  the  younger  branches. 

Of  this  troubled  period  there  are  several  memorials,  in 

ruined   castles  and   monastic  buildings   which  exist. 

omraon  Castle,  and  Roscommon.Boyle,  andClonshanvill 

i,  the  last  near  French-park,  have  been  noticed.     Be- 

R,oscommon  and  Castlerea  are  the  ruins  of  Ballin- 

1   Castle,    the    antient    stronghold  of  the  O'Conor 

nine  or  Don.    The  walls  enclose  a  quadrangle  270  feet 

i^7  feet,  and  are  strengthened  by  polygonal  towers  resem- 

those  of  Caernarvon  Castle.  The  walls  and  the  lowers 

tolerably  complete  externally;   but  the  towers  are  little 

)  than  shells.    There  are  the  walls  of  the  church  and  of 

of  the  dependent  buildings  of  Tulsk  Abbey  standing. 

re  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  at  Tulsk,  and  there  was 

it  Ballvnafad  near  Strokestown,  of  which  the  ruins  are 

)le :  it  was  the  stronghold  of  O'Conor  Ruadh.  A  very 

laable  ruined  fort  of  unknown  antiquity  is  to  be  seen 

-Augh  Glynn.    The  keep  of  Athlone  Castle,  which  is 


[  yetstanding,  is  a  decagon,  and  is  in  the  Roscprnmon  part 
of  the  town.  There  are  several  remains  of  siiiall  castles, 
e>pecially  of  one  on  Castle  Island  in  Lough  Key,  but  none 
of  them  deserving  particular  description.  There  are  con- 
siderable ruins  of  Coote  Hall,  a  fortified  mansion  of  the 
middle  ages,  between  Lough  Key  and  the  Shannon. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Connaught  was  formed  into 
counties,  and  the  county  of  Roscommon  divided  into  baro- 
nies. This  measure  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  earl  of  Sussex 
lord-lieutenant  (a.d.  1562-64);  by  others  to  his  successor, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  (a.d.  1665-67);  while  Mr. 
Weld  (Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Roscommon) 
ascribes  it  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy,  whose  adminis- 
tration was  considerably  later  (a.d.  1584  88). 

In  the  rebellion  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  O'Conors  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  English.  Boyle  Abbey  was  besieged 
by  the  Ulster  insurgents  in  the  war  of  1641.  The  county 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  0*Conor  Dhunne  now  took 
part  with  them :  some  severe  encounters  took  place,  especi- 
ally in  1642,  when  Callaugh  O'Conor  was  defeated  by  the 
English.  The  insurgents  long  retained  possession  of  the 
county,  but  on  the  termination  of  the  war  their  chiefs  were 
deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  confiscated,  and  divided 
among  English  and  Scotch  adventurers.  At  the  Restora- 
tion O'Conor  Dhunne  or  Don  obtained  the  greater  part  of 
his  property  again,  and  his  descendants  are  among  the  few 
native  Irish  families  who  have  retained  their  lands.  In  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  the  principal  events  connected  with 
this  county  were  the  first  ineficctual  siege  of  Athlone  by 
a  body  of  William's  army,  under  General  Douglas  (a.d. 
1690),  and  the  subsequent  siege  and  capture  of  that  city 
(a.d.  1691)  by  the  main  body  of  William's  troops,  then  under 
General  Ginkell.  [Athlone.]  This  was  followed  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Aghrim  [Aghrim],  fought  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Galway.  Roscommon  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Dillon. 

(Weld's  Statistical  Survey  of  Roscommon;  Ware's, 
Cox's,  Gordon's,  and  Moore's  Htst,  of  Ireland ;  Parliamentary 
Riper s  ;  Lewis's  Tovographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland.) 

ROSCOMMON,  WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL 
OF,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1633.  He  was  the  son  of 
James  Dillon,  third  earl  of  Roscommon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  godfather 
to  his  nephew,  and  gave  him  his  own  family  name.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  Strafford  sent 
for  him,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  had  him  instructed  in  Latin,  which  Dillon  is  said  to  have 
learned  so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  ho 
was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of  grammar.  When  the 
storm  had  overtaken  Strafford,  Dillon  was  sent  to  Caen, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Bochart.  He  after- 
wards travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  examined  with  care  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  and  he  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He  returned 
to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
band  of  pensioners,  a  preferment  which  led  him  into  the 
habit  of  gaming  and  the  loss  of  much  of  his  fortune.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
duchess  of  York,  and  he  married  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

Wood  says  of  Roscommon  that  he  *waseducatedfi*om  his 
youth  in  all  kind  of  polite  learning,'  and  that  he  *  was  ac- 
counted most  excellent  in  the  art  of  poetry.*  He  was  nomi- 
nated at  Oxford  to  be  created  LL.I>.,  May  23rd,  1683,  but 
did  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed.  Whether  he  ha(> 
previously  been  connected  with  the  University  is  uncertain. 
He  formed  the  intention  of  escaping  apprehended  evils  at 
home  by  retiring  to  Rome,  but  he  was  delayed  by  the  gout, 
which,  through  improper  medical  treatment,  occasioned  his 
death.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with 
an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fencnt  devotion, 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  *  Dies  Irse :' 

*  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  mc  in  my  end.* 

He  died  in  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Roscommon  wrote  the  following  works :  1,  *  An  Essay  on 
translated  Verse,'  London,  1680,  4to.;  2, 'Prologues  and 
Epilogues  to  Plays,*  &c.,  collected  1684,  8vo. ;  3,  Horace's 
'  Art  of  Poetry,' translated  into  English  blank  verse,  1680, 
4to. ;  4,  •  Dr.  Wm.  Sherlock's  caseof  Resistance  of  Supreme 
Powers,'  translated  into  French,  8vo.  A  short  time  before 
I  his  death,  Roscommon,  among  other  literary  projects,  formed 
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the  plan  of  a  soriety  for  refining  the  English  language  and 
fixing  its  stanrhinl,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in 
the  design  by  John  Dr}'dcn ;  but  no  particulars  upon  this 
lubjcct  arc  recorded. 

(Wood's  Pasii  Oronierues ;  Johnson *s  Lives  qf  the  Poets ; 
\Valpole*8  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  Park's  edition.) 
ROSE.    [Rosa] 

ROSE-COLOURED  OUZEL.    [Sturnim.] 
ROSE-ENGINE  TURNING.    [Turning.] 
ROSEMARY.    [Rosmarinus.] 
ROSEN.  FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  was  horn  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1806,  at  Hanover,  and  died  in  London  on 
the  l'2th  of  September,  1837.     He  received  bis  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  still  lives  at  Detmold  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  holds  a  high  official  situation  in  the 
government  of  the  prince  of  Uppe  Detmold.  He  afterwards 
wont  to  the  g}'mnasium  at  Gottingen.    In  the  year  1822 
Rosen  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  two  years 
afterwards  to  Berlin.    The  energy  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  ail  branches  of  science  and  literature,  ana  his 
great  powers    for    acquiring    knowledge,    encouraged    his 
friends  to  form  the  highest  expectations  of  his  future  career. 
At  an  early  period   he  had   become  distinguished   for   his 
classical  attainments  and  his  knowleflge  of  the  .Semitic 
languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  lb24  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Sanscrit,  a  language  which  at  tliat  time 
was  almost  unknown  in  Germany,  although  its  importance 
in  all  questions  connected  with  the  early  history  of  civiliza- 
tion had  been  pointed  out  by  the  two   Schlcgels,  Creuzer, 
and  William  von  Humboldt.      During  a  short  visit  which 
he  paid  to  his  family,  he  made  himself  acquainted,  with  his 
father's  assistance,  with  the  antient  language  of  the  Brali- 
nians,  in  which  he  received  further  instruction  at  Berlin 
from  Professor  Bopp,  who  had  just  returned  from  London, 
and  been  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.     William  von  Humboldt,  who  devoted  his  time 
to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  to  proceed  iu  his 
Sanscrit  studies.  The  total  want  of  all  useful  aids  towards  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  this  difficult  language,  suggested  to 
Rosen  the  idea  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  which  his  acqui- 
sitions rendered  him  well  able  to  do.    Accordingly,  in  1826, 
when  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  pub- 
lished   his  'Corpor£    Radicum     Sanscritarum    Prolusio,' 
which  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his  larger  work  '  Radices 
SanscritfiB,'  Berlin,  1827.     This  work,  which   abounds  in 
learning  and  sound  criticism,  luis  contributed   more  than 
any  otbor  to  recommend  and   facilitate  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  in  Germany.    It  is  now  out  of  print,  and 
the  author  had  prepared  a  seconfd  edition,  in  which  he  had 
remodelled  his  original  plan,  in  order  to  adapt  his  work  to 
the  then  advanced  state  of  Sanscrit  literature.    Rosen  also 
had  applied  himself,  with  the  greatest  success,  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  he  had  prepared  for  publication 
several   large  episodes  of  the  '  Sh^h   Nahmah,  the  great 
epic  poem    of   the    Persians.      This   intense    application 
to  the  literature  and  the  languages  of  the  East  gave  birth 
to  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Asia.    A  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  he  was  appointed  attacli^  to  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  at  Constantinople.      Shortly  before  he  started 
however  he  received  a  flattering  invitation  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London 
(now  U  niversity  College)  then  just  established.   He  accepted 
the  offer,  hoping  to  find  in  this  country  a  wide  field  for  his 
literary  labours.     Before  going  to  London,  ho  visited  Paris, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted   with  De   Sacy,  Remusat, 
and  De  Cht'*zy ;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city  he 
came    to   London.      But  his  expectations  of  honour  and 
profit  were  greatly  disappointed;  for  though  he  had  a  few 
pupils  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and    Persian,  it    soon  became 
evident  that   a  teacher  of   the  Hindustani  language  was 
more  wanted  at  the  London  Universitv  than  a  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  as  the  term  is  uncferstood  in  Germany. 
His  energy  did  not  however  fail  him;  and  seeing  that  he 
ciiuld  be  useful  in  a  secondary  rapacity,  he  applicHi  himself 
for  several  months  with  great  industry  to  the  Hindustani,  in 
order    that  he   might  qualify   himself  to  teach  the  lan- 
guage.   Some  years  afterwards  he  resigned  his  professor- 
sliip    of  Oriental   languages ;  but    subsequently  accepted 
the  Sanscrit   professorship  in    University    Colle|^.      The 
high  opinion  which  the  Ci)llege  entertained  of  his  services 
may  be  collerte<l  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  College  for 
the  vear  1837-3H,  which  was  made  after  his  death. 
He  derived  more  satisfaction  from  his  occupation  as  ho- 


norary foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Aiiatie  A 
as  secretar)'  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Comna 
just  established.  This  brought  him  into  rumfi 
with  that  great  Oriental  scholar  Colebruqke,  foi 
entertained  the  highest  admiration.  Bv  Colebrool 
he  published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Trantla 
mittee,  the  Arabic  text  of  the  '  Algebra  of  Mohi 
Musa,'  with  an  English  translation,  aoeoropaniv 
cellent  notes  [MusaI  ;  be  also  prepared  for  publi 
great  *  Biographical  Dictionary '  of  Ibn  Khallikan 
as  well  as  another  work,  in  which  he  intended 
comprehensive  view  of  the  system  of  Indian  juru 
was  never  completed. 

Amidst  these  various  occupations  he  had  not 
of  a  higher  and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  he 
concentrate  all  his  attainments.  Having  disooi 
the  character  of  the  Indian  literature  ana  langt 
only  be  completely  understood  by  tracing  them  bi 
earliest  periods  to  which  the  *  Vedas'  belong,  he 
remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  i 
In  1830  he  published  his  'Rig  Vedae  Specimbt 
London,  and  from  that  time  his  principal  a 
directed  to  this  great  object.  In  order  to  uuun 
obsolete  language  of  these  antient  writings,  be  ha 
tlie  oldest  of  the  grammatical  works  of  the  Hindui 
done  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Commentat 
a  full  knowledge  of  which  the  texts  are  quite  ubu 
All  this  was  done  under  very  disadvantageous  circu 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  he  was  i 
in  a  situation  which  would  have  made  other  lab 
cessary. 

Among  bis  various  literarv  labours  at  this  perio 
revision  of  the  'Dictionary,  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and 
published  bv  Sir  Graves  Houghton,  London,  182 
also  made  the  'Catalogus  Codicum  Manuscripton 
corum  et  Carshunicorum  in  Museo  Britannico,'  i 
been  published,  since  his  death,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Forshall,  who  in  his  address  to  the  rearler 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  < 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Rosen*s  name  does  not  ap]>car 
the  title-page  of  this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  pra>f; 
he  wrote,  and  which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  thee 
To  qualify  himself  for  this  labour,  Rosen   mad 
roaster  of  the  Syriac  language,  with  which  he  wa 
imperfectly  acquainted.    At  Colebrookc's  request 
took  the  collection  of  his  'Miscellaneous  Essa}V  tc 
added  an  excellent  index,  2  vols.,  London,  1827. 
wrote  all  the  articles  relating  to  Oriental  literatv 
work,  from  the  article  '  Abbasides,*  to  the  article  'J 
Language,*  both  included, '  together  with  several  i 
Eastern  Geography,  such  as  '  Arabia'  and  *  Armenii 
vised  the  work  on  the  Hindus,  which  was  publisl 
'  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge;*  the  chant 
literature  is  entirely  by  his  hand.    For  the  *J« 
Education*  he  wrote  a  review  of  Bopp*s  'Vergl 
Grammatik,*  &c.  (voL  viii.).  and    two  reviews  i 
'  Etymologische  Forschungen*  (vols.  9, 10).  He  m 
a  constant  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  disti 
scholars  on  the  Continent,  and  for  the  last  ten  ye 
life  no  important  publication  connected  with  Eastc 
logy  or  history  was  projected  on  the  Continent  to 
did  not  contribute  cither  by  bis  advice  or  by  the 
materials.    His  worth  was  fully  appreciated  on 
tinent,  and  a  desire  was  often  expressed   that  1 
return  to  his  native  country ;  but  being  anxious  i 
plish  his  design  of  pubhshing  the  '  Vedas^'  and  e 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  wider  sphere  of  utility  in 
he  preferred  remaining  in  London,  where  he  C 
valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  year  1836  he  began  to  print  the  collccti 
hymns  of  the  'Rig  Veda,'  giving  the  Sanscrit  test 
translation,  and  explanatory  notes.  In  the  autum 
he  had  advanced  so  far  that  he  intended  to  publi 
volume,  when  his  sudden  death,  in  the  prime  of  Ij 
the  full  vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers,  interr 
undertaking  for.  which  no  man  in  Europe  was  so 
lifted  or  prepared  as  himself.  The  Translation  C 
published  the  book  after  his  death,  as  far  as  it 
pleted,  under  the  title  *  Rig  Veda  Sanhita  Libei 
Sanscrite  ct  Latinc,*  I^ndon,  1838,  4to.  Those  ^ 
hereaAer  profit  by  the  study  of  this  work^  sboi 
at  what  price  it  has  been  obtained :  it  is  only  a  \ 
but  it  contains  the  energy  of  a  whole  life.    Rosen* 
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papers  and  collections  have  been  confided  for  publica- 
>  the  able  bands  of  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn. 
!K>ugh  Rosen  had  acquired  so  honourable  a  rank  as 
ntal  scholar,  his  position  in  society  was  no  less  dis- 
Bded.  The  highest  admiration  for  his  talents  and  at- 
ents  was  accompanied  with  universal  respect  for  his 
The  simplicity  of  his  pure  and  elevated  mind,  the 
uess  of  his  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  genuine 
ess  of  heart  which  formed  the  striking  feature  of  his 
Iter,  secured  for  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  affec- 
r  all  who  knew  him.  His  readiness  on  all  occasions 
and  advise  his  literary  friends,  at  any  cost  of  labour, 
I  known  to  many  who  will  read  this  notice. 
I  loss  of  such  a  man  will  always  be  severely  felt  by 
It  especially  by  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
dm.  His  numerous  fiiends,  both  Eur^lish  and  Ger- 
,  have  presented  his  father  with  a  marble  bust  of  his 
y  Richard  Westmacott,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for 
laracter  and  regret  for  his  loss,  and  have  erected  a 
ment  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green 
^ndon,  where  he  is  interred. 

SENMULLER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was  appointed 
isor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
ntendent  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  the  same  place 
5,  and  died  in  1815.  His  chief  works  are :  1,  '  Historia 
iretationis  Librorum  Sanctorum  in  Ecclesia  Chris- 
ab  Apostolorum  Aetata  ad  Literarum  Instaurationem,* 
s,  8vo.,  1795-1814;  and  2,  'Scholia  in  Novum  Testa- 
im,'  5  vols.  8vo.  The  latter  is  a  useful  work,'especially 
•ung  students,  but  the  author  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
ink  of  commentators.  His  labours  were  more  directed 
explanation  of  particular  words  and  phrases  than  to  the 
al  comprehension  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  seldom 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  any  formidable  difficulty. 

JENMULLER,  ERNEST  FREDERIC  CHARLES. 

r  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1768,  and  died  on  the 

)f  September,  1835,  after  having  for  many  years  held 

Bee  of  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 

r  Leipzig.    His  chief  works  are :   1,  •  Scholia  in  Vet  us 

nentum,*  23  vols.  8vo.,  which  is  a  philological  and 

al    commentary   on    the   Pentateuch,  Isaiah,   the 

,  Job,  Ezekiel,  the  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  the 

j^s  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth. 

rst  edition  was  published  1793-18*26,  the  second  1823- 

io  the  second  edition  several  Rationalistic  interpreta- 

which  appeared  in    the    first  are  greatly  modified. 

imiiller's    profound  oriental    learning  and  untiring 

try  have  made  this  work  one  of  the  very  best  cora- 

iries  upon  the  Old  Testament.     In  some  cases  ho 

Coo  much  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis. 

mpendium  of  the  Scholia,'  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  containing 

'cntateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Job,  Ezekiel,  and  the 

prophets,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  S.  Lechner, 

the  author's  superintendence.     Rosenmiiller  did  not 

complete  his  larger  work.     2,  *  Handbuch  der  Bibli- 

Alterthumskunde,'  4  vols.  8vo..  1823  31.     This  work 

Iso  left  incomplete  at  the  author's  death.   The  volumes 

d  are,  three  on  the  geography  and  one  on  the  natural 

J  of  the  Bible.    Translations  of  parts  of  this  work  are 

ihed  in  the  *  Biblical  Cabinet,'  namely, '  The  Geography 

ral  Asia,'  2  vols.,  and  'The  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of 

lile,*  1  vol.     3,  *  Institutiones  Linguae  Arabicae,'  the 

nual  of  Arabic  grammar,  chiefly  founded  upon  De 

•  Gramraaire  Arabe.'  4,  'Analecta  Arabica.*  5,  *  Voca- 

ium  Veteris  Testamenti.'    6,  *  Das  Alte  und  das  Neue 

id,'  6  vols.  8vo. 

TA,  or  EL  RASCHID,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 

ied   in   31**  25'  N.  lat.  and  30**  28'  E.  long.,  on 

[>r  west  bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 

and  abou^  four  miles  from  its  mouth.     It  is  said  to 

been  built  by  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Haroun-al- 

l,   about  A.D.  875;  but  it  did  not  become  a  place  of 

Niie  till  the  decline  of  Damietta,  owing  to  the  increase 

e  Iwr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  prevents  large 

b  from  entering  the  river. 

oatta  at  the  present  day  is  not  so  large  as  Damietta:  its 
tion  amounts  to  about  9000,  among  whom  are  several 
u  and  Copts.    The  country  around  Rosetta  is  a  com- 
garden,  but  the  town  itself  docs  not  deserve    the 
et  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  some  travel- 
It    contains    several    large   mosques;   the  streets, 
are  exceedingly  narroWi  not  more  than  two  yards 
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wide,  lie  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  line  with  the  river,  and 
are  irregularly  intersected  by  others  which  are  shorter.  Be- 
tween the  houses  and  the  Nile  there  is  a  wide  space,  which  is 
the  promenade  of  Rosetta.  The  houses,  which  are  built  of 
a  dingy  red  brick,  are  two  or  three  stories  high ;  the  bazaars 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark.  Rosetta  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  both  vrith  Europe  and  the  Levant;  but  the 
passage  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  always  at- 
tended with  some  danger,  as  the  sands  are  constantly  shifh- 
ing.  and  the  surf  is  hi^h. 

ROSETTA  STONE  is  the  name  given  to  a  stone  in  tlie 
British  Museum,  which  was  originally  found  by  the  French 
amons;  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  which  is  near  the  Rosetta 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  on 
the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  and  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1802.  This  stone,  which  is  a  piece  of  black 
basalt,  contains  parts  of  three  distinct  inscriptions:  the 
highest  on  the  stone  is  in  what  we  generally  call  hierogly- 
phics ;  the  second  is  in  that  character  commonly  called  the 
*  enchorial,*  or '  the  characters  of  the  country  ;'  and  the  third, 
which  is  in  Greek,  declares,  at  the  end,  that  the  decree 
which  this  stone  contains  was  cut  in  three  different  charac- 
ters, the  *  sacred  charactei*s,'  '  those  of  the  country'  or  the 
'  enchorial,'  and  the  *  Greek.'  In  its  present  state  the  stone 
is  much  mutilated,  chiefly  at  the  top'  and  at  the  right  side. 
Its  greatest  length,  in  its  present  condition,  is  about  three 
feet,  measured  on  the  fiat  surface  which  contains  the 
writini; ;  its  breadth,  which  in  some  parts  is  entire,  is  about 
two  feet  five  inches.  A  large  part  of  the  hieroglyphic 
inscription  is  broken  off,  but  it  probably  contained  in  its 
entire  state  about  twenty  or  at  the  utmost  twenty-one  lines; 
the  enchorial  or  second  inscription  consists  of  thirty-two 
lines,  but  the  beginning  of  the  first  fifteen  lines  are  wanting, 
and  the  Greek  text  contained,  when  entire,  fifty-four  lines« 
but  the  end  of  it  is  at  present  mutilated.  We  learn  from 
the  Greek  text  that  the  Rosetta  stone  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes,  and  probably  about  b.c.  193. 
Epiphanes  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Philopator,  b.c.  205,  when  he  was  a  child  only  four 
or  SL\e  years  old.  In  this  monument  the  acts  done  during 
the  prince's  minority  are  attributed  to  him,  and  he  is  com- 
mended for  his  piety,  his  liberahty  to  the  temples,  his  remis- 
sion of  the  arrears  of  taxes  and  diminution  of  the  imposts, 
his  victories  over  the  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands 
by  dams  against  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  discovery  of  this  stone  with  the  triple  inscription  up- 
on it  excited  hopes  that  we  should  be  able  by  means  of  it  to 
decipher  the  numerous  monuments  of  antient  Egypt.  Dr. 
Young,  in  the  article*  Egypt,'  in  the  supplement  to  the  *  En- 
cyclopeedia  Britannica,'  was  the  first  who  deciphered  several 
proper  names  in  the  enchorial  and  hieroglyphic  inscripiiuiis, 
and  he  was  followed  in  his  investigations  by  Champullum. 
This  triple  inscription  however  is  not  of  so  much  value  u  > 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
enchorial  text  is  not  faithfully  represented  by  the  Greek 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  probable  that  the  Greek  is  not  a 
translation  either  of  the  hieroglyphic  or  enchorial  text,  but 
expresses  only  generally  the  same  substantial  meaning. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  taken  from  the  *E«fyp- 
tian  Antiquities'  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Library  o/ 
Enter Icuning  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  10,  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  fully  investigated.  Compare  also  the  articles 
Cbampollion  and  Hieroglyphics  in  this  work. 

ROSHEIM.     [Rhin,  Bas.] 

ROSICRUCIANS  is  the  name  of  a  secret  society  whose 
existence  became  first  known  to  the  public  in  the  17th 
century,  by  means  of  several  publications  which  have  been 
attributed  to  John  Valentine  Andre®,  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Uerrenberg,  in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtcmberg,  in  1 586, 
who,  after  studying  at  Tubingen,  became  a  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  in  course  of  time  was  made  almoner 
of  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  and  abbot  of  Adell)erg.  An 
drea>  died  in  1654.  He  was  a  man  of  a  mystical  turn  of 
mind,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  a  general 
reform  of  mankind.  He  wrote  many  works,  chiefly  on 
mystic  subjects.  It  is  doubtful  however  whether  tfarose  par 
ticular  works  whieh  would  establish  his  connection  With 
the  Rosicrucian  Society  are  really  his.  The  following 
are  the  titles  of  three  of  these  works: — 1,  *  Elucidarius 
Major,  ueber  die  Reformation  der  gansen  weiten  Welt,  F. 
C  K.  auss  ihren  chymischen  Hochseit,'  1617,  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  precepts  of  alchemy  with  maxims  of 
ethics.    2»  '  Fama  Frateruitatis  des  loblichen  Ordena  dos 
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Ro!»ciikreuKc^.*  Frank  fiut,  IGl",  in  which  th«ro  is  a  «lory  of 
a  ruriain  Christian  Ruhunkruuz.  a  German  nuhlc  of  the 
fuurteiMiih  century,  wliu,  after  travellin($  lun^  in  the  Ea>t, 
returned  to  Germany;  and  there  entablished  a  fraternity, 
ur  secret  society,  of  a  r«.*w  adepts,  under  certain  regulations, 
hving  together  in  a  biiihhng  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  Sancti  Spirit  us.  where  ho  died,  at  106  years 
of  age.  The  place  of  liis  burial  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  by  the  adepts,  and  the  Society  renewed  itself  by  the 
admission  of  Kuccessive  new  members  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, according  to  the  last  injunction  of  its  founder,  who 
direcfiHl  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  on  a  door  of 
Sancti  Spiritus:— '  Post  CXX.  aniios  patebo/  3.  *  Confessio 
Kralernitatis  Roseie  Crucis  ad  Eruditos  Europe,'  which  is 
appended  to  tlic  prece<lmt<^,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  Order  does  not  interfere  with  the  religion  or  polity  of 
states  but  only  seeks  fur  the  true  philosophy ;  that  many 
absurd  fables  have  been  told  of  the  fraternity,  eiiher  by  its 
enemies  or  by  fantastic  people.  It  states  also  that  once  a 
year  the  members  are  to  meet  at  ap)M)inte<l  ])Iares  to  con- 
verae  together  upon  secret  matters,  and  that  new  members 
arc  to  be  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  aie  de- 
cease^l,  and  to  work  for  the  common  purpose  of  the  Order, 
givhig  no  clue  however  for  discovering;  what  that  purpose 
was.  In  fact  the  stNri'et,  if  secret  there  was,  has  been  effec- 
tually kept  to  the  present  day.  This  appearance  of  myste- 
riousncss  has  ^iven  rise  to  various  surmises.  Some  have 
ascribed  to  the  Rosier ucians  the  same  hostile  plans  against 
all  establishe<l  churches  and  monarchies  whirh  have  been 
also  attributed  to  the  Illiiminati,  Freemasons.  Carbonari, 
and  other  secret  societies.  (Barruel,  Mcmoirei  your  servir 
a  rnistoir«  du  Jambinisme.)  Others  say  that  the  order  of 
Husicrucians  is  identical  with  that  of  Freemasons,  one 
of  wliose  degress  or  dignities  is  called  in  some  countries  the 
degree  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Hosiorucians  have  not  been 
heard  of  as  a  separate  order  for  nearly  a  century  past,  but 
some  have  thought  that  they  continued  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  the  Illuminati,  who  were  much  talked  of  in  Ger- 
many and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Barruel.  afier  describing  the  ceremonies  with  which 
candidate^  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ked  Cross  in 
some  Freema>on!i*  lodges,  which  however,  ho  says,  vary  in 
different  countries,  observes  that  these  ceremonies,  which 
wore  apparently  allusive  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
differently  interpreted,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
candidates;  that  some  saw  in  it  a  memento  of  the  Passion, 
others  an  introduction  to  the  arcana  of  alchemy  and  magio, 
and  others  at  last  a  blasphemous  invective  against  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  which  the  Rosicrucians  had  derived 
from  the  Templars  of  old.  This  assertion  however  has  been 
contradicted  by  others.  The  reader  who  wi«.hcs  to  investi- 
gate this  obscure  subject  may  consult  F.  Nicolai,  *  On  the 
Crimes  ascribed  to  the  Templars;'  Chr.  Murr,  'On  the 
True  Origin  of  the  Rosicrucians,'  i8U3:  and  J.  G.  Buhlc, 
Ueber  den  Ursprong  und  die  vornehmsten  Schick^alc  der 
Orden  der  Roseiikreuzerund  Freymaurer,'  Gottingcn,  1S04. 
Buhle  seems  to  thinks  that  the  Rosicrucians  are  but  a 
branch  or  atliliation  of  the  Freemasons.  The  impostor  Cag- 
lioitro  pretended  that  he  was  a  Rosier ucian.  [Ca€»liostko.] 

R081N.      [Tt^RPKNTlNK.] 

ROSMARINUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  LamiaceoD.  It  is  one  of  the  genera  be- 
longing to  this  order  that  are  perennial  and  ]>usseHs  the 
character  of  shrubs.  It  is  known  by  the  following  charac- 
ters — calyx  ovate,  campanulato.  with  two  liprf,  the  up|H*r  of 
which  is  entire,  and  the  lower  two-parted  ;  corolla  not 
ringed  in  the  inside «  the  throat  slightly  inflated  with 
two  lips,  equal,  the  upp(*r  one  emargiiiate,  the  lower  two- 
partini,  the  middle  h>be  very  large  and  hanging  down ;  sta- 
mens two;  fllamenls  sliuhtly  toothed  at  tlM  base;  style 
with  the  upper  lol»e  \ery  hhort. 

R'tJftnarinM  qficinahs,  the  common  Rosemary,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  somo  parts  of 
Asia  Mmor.  It  is  a  vory  leafy  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet;  the  leaves  are  s<!!i8de,  linear,  quite  en 
tire,  revolute  at  the  edge,  and  covered  with  white  hairs  be- 
neath :  the  flowers  arc  few,  and  in  short  axillar\'  racemes  ; 
the  c«>roll:i  has  a  dull  leaden  blue  or  white  colour,  with  the 
tulw  protruding  a  liitle  beyond  i  he  calyx,  the  tlower-leaves 
orhiJici-i  are  shorter  than  i he  calyx.  The  cultivated  and 
gnrdrn  plants  differ  \ery  much  in  tlio  shape  and  number  of 
ib^ir  ItaviSi  on  which  account  Miller  detoribed  tboniM  two 


species,  the  li,  anmisti/'jiia  and  the  R.  latifiJia.  Ttut  tm 
of  the  leaves  varies  according  to  the  soil  and  Mtuaiiun  ■ 
which  the  plant  grown.  It  is  generally  observed  tbal  iht 
broader  and  longer  the  leaics,  the  more  «igorouftUiitt 
plant.  The  roscmar)*  is  a  very  desirable  plant  fur  ibc  ph 
den,  both  on  account  of  its  evcrgreea  cbaiactisr  mud  ik 
flowers,  which  appear  from  January  to  April.  Than  m 
three  varieties  kiM)wn  in  (gardens,  the  green  or  roatii^, 
the  gold-fttriped,  and  the  silvoi-htriped,  which  are  diit«- 
guiHlied  principally  by  the  colour  of  their  leavea.  The  gna 
\ariety  is  the  hardiest,  and  is  most  general!)  uaefl.  Il  Hf 
be  propagated  by  steeds,  or  blips  orcuttmgt  of  the  yaim^ 
bhoots.  The  striped  varieties  may  be  be^l  propegaied  kf 
layers  of  the  young  wood.  They  should  be  pUalcd  a  t 
warm  situation,  as  they  are  much  mure  tender  thaa  ihi 
green.  The)  are  only' cultivated  aa  umamenial  pbuiltfi 
account  of  their  variegated  leaves.  The  rosemary  aboee^ 
in  the  district  of  Narbonno  in  France,  where  it  ii  used  to 
form  hedges  for  gardens  Slc  It  is  supptised  to  be  Ibt 
aroma  of  this  plant  gathered  by  the  be«»  that  gives  to  Ibt 
honey  of  this  district  its  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 

Rosemary  was  formerly  held  in  high  eatimatioo,  espt- 
cially  on  the  Continent.  In  the  songs  of  the  troubadeuB 
it  is  fre<|uently  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  ooDStaoey  ail 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  conforier  if 
the  brain,  and  a  strcngthener  of  the  memory  ;  and  oa  Iks 
latter  account  u^cd  as  a  sign  of  fidelity  amongst  lorta 
Shakspcro  makes  Ophelia  say, — 

•  'There**  rcMenury  fur  yuu;  tbal'i  for  tvacmbcaaet.* 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  rosemary  is  grown  in  lane 
quantities  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  selWng  small  sprigs  Mil 
when  in  blossom,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  fiir 
leligious  purposes. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFIGINA'LIS,  iloiMary 
also  Anihos,  a  term  which  is  ant  to  lead  to  the  eonbnndnigrf 
Rosemary  with  the  Ledum  palustre  or  wild  marsb-roSMHfy. 
which  has  very  different  and  even  dangerous  prapcrtui 
Genuine  Rosemary  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  seaAif 
Europe,  Abia  Minor,  and  China.  The  officinal  pari  istti 
tops  or  upper  part  of  the  twigs.  The  leaves  are  aboalfi 
inch  long,  linear,  slightly  revolute  at  the  margins,  htik 
gieen  and  reticulate  on  the  upper  surface,  boaij  and  whik 
on  the  under.  The  leaves  and  calyces  of  the  flowers 
a  strong,  penetrating,  aromatic  odour,  «hich  is 
stronger  by  bruising  them ;  and  a  bitter,  burning, 
like  taste.  They  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  tannic 
bitter  matter,  perhaps  resin,  and  especially  to  a  voUlile  i^ 
of  which  one  drachm  may,  by  distillation,  be  obtained  AiB 
one  pound  of  the  leaves. 

Oil  of  Rosemary  (Oleum  Rorisroarini.  or  OL  Antkfls)« 
chiefly  prepared  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  FVance,  by  As 
filiation  of  the  leaves  and  (lowers.  At  first  it  is  anrif 
transparent  and  very  limpid,  but  by  time  it  herni—  bm 
yellowish  and  thicker.  It  possesses  the  strong  peneiialm 
odour  of  rosemary,  with  a  camphor-like  inicrmixtin^  ail 
a  burning  taste.  It  has  an  acid  re-action.  The  spsnis 
gravity  varies  with  the  purity  and  age  of  the  spnrii— .  tf 
is  commonly  uui,  but  by  rectification  vith  alcohol  il  ■ 
brought  to  0'h9  or  U'8S.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  of'Il  ■ 
every  proportion.  By  evaporation  or  bv  shaking  vith  |in!i.< 
deposits  a  stcaropten,  or  rosemary-campht^r.  HydrecUMv 
acid  gas  blackens  it,  but  does  not  form  an  artificial 
With  iodine  it  partially  explodes. 

The  oil  of  rosemary  of  com  me  ice  is  an  artificial 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with  roseniai_ 
adulterated   with  spike  oil.  obtained  from  the  Lk< 
Spica.    This  may  always  he  distinguished  from  the 
by  not  reddening  litinus-papcr 

Ro>cinury  possesses  valuable  stimulant  and 
properties ;  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  perfunei, 
into  the  composition  of  the  Queen  of  llungaiy's  W 
Eau  de  Cologne,  and  aromatic  vinegar.     1 1  is  also 
promote  the  growth  of  hair  and  prevent  baldnessL 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY  SHIRES,  twn  ScoM 
ties,  intimately  connected  both  lorallv  and  oIIujipisb 
compieheiids  a  considerable  area  on  tlie  mainland  ef  Bf^ 
land,  together  with  the  large  island  of  Lewiik  om*  ti  ik 
Hebrides ;  and  Cromarty  is  composed  of  a  number  ef  ^ 
tached  portions,  either  interspersed  among  the  inland 
of  Rons  or  lying  along  its  border  The  mainland 
of  the  two  counties  approximates  m  figura  to  a  i 
having  its  vertex  (Tarbet  Ness)  towards  the  east »  eoas* 
fftcing  the  nonhf  eatending  from  TwiMrt  Kmm  It  Im- 
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»9  miles  in  a  direct  line  between  it»  extremitien; 
tide,  fironting  the  south-east,  extending  fromXarbet 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Skye  from  the 
d,  83  miles :  and  the  base  or  third  side,  ft-onting 
:,  6i2  or  63  miles.  The  northern  side  is  for  the  most 
iterminous  with  Sutherlnndshire,  the  south-eastern 
h  Inverness-shire;  but  towards  Tarbet  Ness,  Ross 
marty  shires  are  separated  from  Suthorlandshire  by 
1  Frith ;  and  from  Inverness-shirc,  and  also  ftx>m 
.nd  Elgin  shires,  by  the  Moray  or  Murray  Frith. 
Ill  of  Cromarty,  between  these  two,  penetrates  10 
land,  formine  a  long  narrow  inlet,  little  more  than 
tswide  in  the  oroadest  part,  and  oummunicating  with 
1  sea  by  a  passage  of  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile. 
il  side  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is 
trized  by  bold  headlands  separated  from  each  other 
but  generally  narrow  inlets  or  lochs.  There  are 
small  islands,  the  Summer  Islands,  Martin,  Eilan- 
1,  Longa,  the  Croulin  Islands,  &c.,  off  this  coast, 
ind  of  Lewis  is  to  the  north-west  of  the  mainland 
the  county :  the  distance  between  the  nearest  point 
(land  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  across 
oh,  or  intervening  channel,  is  about  25  miles.  Lewis 
strictly  speaking,  an  island  of  itself;  it  forms  the 
1  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  principal 
f  the  Hebrides,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called  the 
land ;  the  southern  portion,  called  Harris,  belongs 
'ness-shire.  Lewis  is  39  miles  long  from  north  to 
rom  the  northern  promontory,  called  the  Butt  of  the 

0  the  border  of  Harris,  and  31  miles  broad  from 
west :  its  coast-line  is  as  irregular  as  that  of  the 
d.  The  islands  of  Bernera  and  Scarpa  lie  close  to 
a  the  western  side.    The  Shiant  Isles  are  a  group 

1  islands  or  rocks  between  Lewis  and  the  main,  but 
earer  Lewis. 

irea  of  the  two  counties  is  given  by  Dr.  Playfair  (D^ 
PI  of  Scotland)  thus : — Ross-shire,  2070  square  miles, 
,800  acres;  Cromartyshire,  105  square  miles,  or  67,200 
iiswis  (including  the  fresh- water  lakes),  $57  square 
*  356,480  acres :  total,  2732  square  miles,  or  1,748,480 
Mr.  MacCuUoch's  estimate  (Statistical  Account  qf 
't>A  Empire)  is  as  follows:— Ro»s-shiro,  2069  square 
r  1.324, 160  acre*  of  land ;  60  square  miles,  or  38,400 
r  lakes:  together,  2.129  square  miles,  or  1,362,560 
Cromartyshire.  256  square  miles,  or  163,840  acres 
;  10  square  miles,  or  6400  acres  of  water:  together, 
■re  miles,  or  1 70,240  acres.  The  isles  belonging  to 
id  Cromarty  :  — 560  square  miles,  or  358,400  acrvs  of 

0  square  miles,  or  12,800  acres  of  lakes:  together, 
lare  miles,  or  371,200  acres.  The  total  is  28^5 
miles,  or  1,846,400  acres  of  land ;  90  square  miles. 
10  acres  of  lakes:  together,  2975  square  miles,  or 
M  aercs.    The  population,  in  1821,  was  68.828;    in 

was  74,820,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
ent.,  and  giving,  on  Mr.  MacCulloch*6  statement  uf 
i  of  the  land  (vis.  2885  square  miles),  nearly  26  in- 

I  to  a  square  mile.  The  shires  taken  together 
Id  area  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  except  Inverness 
Eyleshire:   in  amount  of  population  they  are  ninth 

,  standing  next  below  Inverness,  and  next  above 
es;  in  density  of  population  they  are  exceeded  by  all 
nties  of  Scotland,  except  Inverness  and  Sutherland, 
le  county  town  of  Ross,  is  near  the  southern  shore 
loch  Frith,  in  57°  48'  N.  lat.  and  4^  3'  W.  long.,  134 
a  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  Edinburgh,  or  201 
J  the  road  by  Queensferry,  Kinross,  Perth,  Dunkeld. 
.thol,  the  valleys  of  the  Garry  ond  the  Spey,  to  In- 

and  from  tlience  by  Beauley,  Dingwall,  and  In- 

iistrict  of  Ferrintoah,  whieh  is  a  portion  of  Nairn* 

1  included  in  the  boundaries  we  have  given,  but  not 
itatements  of  area  and  population. 

bee ;  Cotut-line ;  Islands,-^  A  general  description  of 
Btiiet  is  given  elsewhere  [Great  Britain,  vol.  xi., 
eol.  2],  where  it  is  described  as  *  the  country  south  of 

inining  Loch  Broom  and  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.' 

ient  here  to  notice  that,  excepting  the  two  penin- 

M      d  by  the  three  friths  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and 

•biu  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  it  con- 
mountains  irregularly  grouped,  with  deep  intervening 
r  rarines.  Ben  Wyvis  is  3720  feet  above  the  level 
•^:  KeaCloch,  near  Little  Lo(^  Broom,  3600  feet: 
oM  of  tile  Ben  More  bitlt,  near  the  head  of 


Loch  Broom»  3551  feet;  Ben  Lair,  near  Loch  Maree.  3000 
feet ;  Ben  Attow,  on  the  border  of  Ross-shire  and  Invor- 
ness-shire,  is  said  to  be  nearly  4000  feet. 

The  three  friths  just  mentioned  are  three  branches  of  that 
great  bay  which  penetrates  Scotland  from  the  north  east, 
between  Duncansby  Head,  the  north-east  point  of  Scotland, 
and  Kinnaird's  Head  in  Aberdeenshire.  Dornoch  Frith, 
the  most  northern  of  the  three,  extends  about  24  or  25 
miles  inland  to  Bonar  Bridge,  on  the  road  from  Inverness 
toWiek  and  Thurso.  It  is  about  10  miles  across  at  its 
entrance  between  Tarbet  Ness  and  Brora.  Moray  Frith 
extends  about  as  far  inland  as  Dornoch  Frith,  but  is  14 
miles  across  at  its  entrance  between  Tarbet  Ness  and  Burg 
Head.  Cromarty  Frith  is  an  inlet  of  Moray  Frith.  Loch 
Beauley  is  an  extension  of  Moray  Frith  inland:  we  know 
not  exactly  where  the  line  separating  the  loch  from  the 
frith  is  drawn,  but  there  is  a  sheet  of  water  extending  16 
or  17  miles  inland  from  Fort  George,  where  Moray  Frith 
is  contracted  to  a  narrow  strait,  and  three  or  four  miles 
broad  at  the  widest  part.  There  are  cliffs  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Cromarty  Frith,  and  again  at  Tarbet  Ness 
and  some  miles  south  of  it. 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  are 
Loch  Enard,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  two  counties  * 
Loch  Broom,  Little  Loch  Brooui,  Loch  Greinord,  Loch  Ewe, 
Loch  Gairloch,  Loch  Torridon,  Loch  Carron,  with  Loch 
Kishorn,  which  is  a  branch  of  it ;  and  I^ch  Alsh,  with  its 
branches.  Loch  Ling  and  Loch  Duish  or  Duich.  They  occur 
in  the  order  in  which  we  have  enumerated  them  from  north 
to  south.  Loch  Broom  and  Loch  Carron  extend  about  1 5  miles 
inland,  but  are  both  narrow.  Lochs  Enard,  Greinord,  Ewe, 
Gairloch,  and  Torridon  are  not  so  long,  but  are  wider.  Loch 
Greinord  is  about  four  miles  across  at  the  mouth.  There 
are  cliffs  on  tha. shore  of  Loch  Enard  and  at  the  headland 
of  Ru-mone  or  Ru-more,  at  its  western  side,  and  on  part  of 
the  shores  of  Loch  Broom  and  Loch  Carron.  The  islands 
along  this  coast  a^e  small.  The  western  coast  of  <>romarty 
and  Ross  is  described  at  considerable  length  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  MacCuUoch's  '  Highlands  and  Western  * 
Isles.' 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Lewis  are  Loch  Car-;  * 
Iowa,  Loch  Bernera,  Loch  Roig,  Uig  Bay,  and  Loch  Resor^  *^' 
on  the  west  side,  occurring  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
enumerated  them  from  north  to  south ;  and  Loch  Tua,  Loch 
Gremishader,  Loch  Luerbost,  Loch  Hourn,  Loch  Shell, 
I^ioch  Brolum,  Loch  Valumis,  Loch  Clay,  and  Loch  Seaforth, 
occurring  in  the  same  order,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  three 
lochs  Carlowa,  Bernera,  and  Roig  are  three  branches  of  one 
great  inlet,  about  nine  miles  across  at  the  entrance,  and  ex- 
tending about  nine  miles  inland:  in  the  middle  of  it  vi 
tlie  island  of  Bernera,  five  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
three  miles  wide,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  The 
boundary  between  Lewis  and  Harris  is  drawn  across  the 
island  from  the  head  of  Loch  Resort  to  the  shore  of  Loch 
Seaforth,  but  not  at  the  head  of  the  Loch.  There  are  cliffs  at 
the  northern  extremity,  and  on  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  and 
some  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Lewis.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  '  lochs'  are  not,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply, 
lakes,  but  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  headlands  of  Lewis  are  the  Butt 
of  Lewis  at  the  northern  extremity ;  Tolsta  Head,  near  it ; 
and  Tiompan  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which 
forms  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  Loch  Tua,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  ;  and  Gallan  Head,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Loch  Roig,  on  the  western  side. 
Lewis  is  as  mountainous  as  the  mainland,  though  the  peaks 
are  not  so  lofty :  the  mountams  form  a  range  extending 
north  and  south,  with  lateral  branches.  The  Barvas  Hills, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  are  780  feet  high ;  and  Su* 
ancTal,  on  the  western  side,  between  Loch  Roig  and  Loch 
Resort,  2700  feet 

Hydrography  and  Commufiioations,'^The  two  counties 
have  no  very  large  rivers.  The  Oikel  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Ben  Mohr  in  Sutherlnndshire,  just  on  the  border  of  Ross- 
shire,  and  flows  for  twenty-six  miles  along  the  border  of  the 
two  oountics  till  it  unites  with  a  stream  from  Loch  Shin  in 
Sutherlandshire.  It  then  expands  into  a  narrow  lake  five 
miles  long,  called  the  Kyle,  which  opens  into  Dornoch  Frith. 
The  Repath  Water  and  Carron  Water  are  one  stream  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  miles  long,  which  joins  the  Kyle  at  its 
lower  end.  A  number  of  streams  flowmg  eastward  unite 
above  Dingwall,  just  below  which  they  fall  into  Cromarty 
Frith.  The  longest  of  these  streams  rises  in  the  western 
pert  of  the  eour»ty,  and  has  a  course  of  forty  miles  to  Ding* 
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trail,  watcnng  Strath  Bran,  and  passing  through  several 
lakes,  among  which  is  Loch  Luichart,  nearly  five  miles  long 
hy  one  broad.  Loch  Fannich.  ei^hi  miles  Ion;;  and  a  mile 
broad,  is  drained  by  another  of  these  streams:  it  is  near 
the  centre  of  tde  counties.  Loch  Monar,  five  miles  long  by 
one  mile  broad,  is  drained  by  a  stream  which  belongs  to 
Inverness-shire;  Loch  Glass,  five  miles  long,  and  many 
other  lakes,  most  of  them  very  small,  are  drained  by  streams 
flowing  into  the  friths  of  the  caslern^rcoast.  All  tbe  above- 
mentioned  lakes  have  their  greatest  extension  from  east  to 
west. 

Tiic  streams  on  the  western  coast  have  a  shorter  course 
than  those  on  the  eastern.  There  are  several  lochs  in  this 
part.  Loch  Maree,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the 
counties,  extending  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles 
or  two  miles  and  a  half  across  in  the  broadest  part,  is 
drained  by  the  Ewe,  which  flows  into  Loch  Ewe.  Loch 
Na  Shallag,  three  miles  long ;  Loch  Fair  or  Fuir,  three 
miles  long  and  above  a  mile  wide;  Loch  Dambh  or  DamfT, 
four  miles  long;  Loch  Lundie, three  miles  long;  and  Loch 
Clunie,  partly  in  Inverness-shire,  nearly  four  miles  long,  are 
drained  by  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast. 

Lewis  abounds  intakes ;  but  they  are  all  small,  except  Loch 
Langavat,  which  extends  in  length  nearly  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  between  Loch  Seafurth  and  Loch  Resort. 
The  streams  in  Lewis  have  all  a  very  short  course. 

The  two  counties  have  very  few  roads.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  including  those  of  chief  importance,  are  on  the 
east  side,  and  lead  to  different  places  farther  north.  One 
leads  near  the  coast  from  Inverness,  by  Fortrose,  Cromarty, 
and  Tain,  to  Dornoch,  Wick,  and  Thurso,  the  communica- 
tion being  made  in  several  places  by  ferries  over  the  lochs 
and  friths.  Another  road  from  Inverness,  to  Wick  and 
Thurso  runs  more  inland,  passing  round  the  heads  of  Loch 
Beauley  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  through  the  town 
of  Dingwall,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Cromarty  Frith :  it 
crosses  into  Sutherlaudshire  by  Bonar  Bridge,  which  is 
'thrown  over  the  Kyle  at  the  head  of  Dornoch  frrith.  There 
are  several  roads  communicating  l>etween  these  two.  A 
road  from  Dingwall  leads  across  the  country  through  Strath 
Bran  to  Loch  Carron.  a  distance  of  49  miles,  sending  off 
branches  on  the  ri{;ht  to  Ullapool  on  Loch  Broom,  to  the 
heads  of  Loch  Gairloch  and  Loch  Ewe,  by  the  side  of  Loch 
Maree,  and  to  Loch  Torridon.  The  road  from  Inverness  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye.  with  a  branch  to  Loch  AUh  and  Loch 
Carron,  runs  through  Rhiabuie  and  Glen  Shiel,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county  of  Ross;  and  that  from  Dor- 
noch and  the  east  coast  to  Loch  Assynt  just  passes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  same  county.  The  greater  part  if 
not  the  whole  of  these  roads  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges.' 

Soil ;  Agriculture, — The  arable  land  of  the  two  counties 
11  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  eastern  part,  comprehend- 
ing the  two  peninsulas,  'An  Oilean  Dubh,*  or  the  Black 
Isle,  between  Loch  Beauley  and  Cromarty  Firth  ;  and  Easter 
Ross,  between  the  Cromarty  and  Dornoch  friths,  together 
with  the  comparatively  low  and  level  tract  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  these.  The  central  and  western  parts  are  *  wild, 
rugged,  and  mountainous,  interpersed  with  lakes  and  nar- 
row glens  that  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.* 
(MacCuUoch,  Statist,  Acct.  qf  Brit,  Empire.)  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  agriculture  has  im- 
proved in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  'The  fields  were 
formerly  detached  pieces  of  land,  ploughed  irregularly,  as 
the  ground  with  the  least  labour  suited.  The  carts  generally 
used  were  of  the  poorest  description,  with  a  kind  of  tum- 
bler or  solid  wheel,  and  wicker  conical  baskets ;  little  or  no 
lime  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes.'  'I  succeeded  to 
a  farm  in  this  country  abuut  thirty  years  ago  (says  Major 
Gilchrist,  of  Opisdale,  Sutherlaudshire),  when  the  workmg 
strength  consisted  of  sixteen  oxen  and  twenty-four  small 
horses  called  garrons;  this  farm  is  now  laboured  by  three  pair 
of  horses.*  {Aiipendix  to  Fourteenth  R^'port  of  Commissioners 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges;  Pari,  Papers  for  lb28, 
vol.  ix.)  The  individual  who  introduced  the  ploughing  of 
land  in  regular  rid«>e8,  and  the  division  of  fields  into  any- 
thing like  systematic  arrano^ment,  was  living  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Major  Gilchrist  at  the  period  of  the  above  Report. 
*The  total  amount  of  wheat  then  (viz.,  at  the  commence- 
mcnt  of  the  present  century)  raised  in  the  county  was  not 
e(|uul  to  what  is  now  produced  on  many  single  farms.  It 
ifTM  not  until  1813  that  the  firti  barley-mill  north  of  the 


Cromarty  Frith  was  erected,  and  in  1821  the  fint 
(at  Drummond,  on  the  estate  of  Fowlis)  by  tbe  \ 
vidual.  To  such  an  extent  however  has  culUvatiu 
been  carried,  that  the  growth  of  wheat  alone  ia  now  ( 
estimated  at  20,000  quarters  annually ;  and  tbe  expc 
grain  to  London,  Leith,  Liverpool,  &o.  diiriog  the 
amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  quarters;  besidea  C 
of  the  extensive  and  popnloua  pastoral  distrie< 
county  (of  Ross),  and  the  towns  of  Dingwall,  Tfti 
ness,  &c ,  to  which  places  I  am  credibly  informed 
of  10,000  bolls  of  flour  are  now  annuall?  sent  foi 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  other  exporl 
mentioned  the  produce  of  various  extensive  whitl 
leries,  situated  m  different  parts  of  the  eounty.  a 
siderable  quantity  of  salted  pork  from  the  porta  of ' 
and  Invergorden.'    {Appendix  to  ReporU  as  abon 

The  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle  is  vm 
much  of  it  poor.  The  cultivated  portion  ronsista 
clayey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and  sandy  loam.  ] 
Ross  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  clayey  loam 
sandy  soil.  Around  Dingwall  the  soil  is  clayey.  ' 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  gentlemen's  seat*  i 
tations  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the  two  oountii 
usual  fences  are  hedges  and  ditches,  sometimea 
stone  fences  are  employed.  There  is  some  good  t 
the  hedgerows.  Turnips  are  grown  equal  to  thoai 
southern  counties.  The  crops  are  clean,  and  for 
part  rich.  Tlie  houses  of  the  principal  farmers  are 
commodious,  and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  ht 
improved  of  late  years.  Many  of  the  mansiou-b 
well  situated,  and  surrounded  by  ornamental  p 
shrubberies,  or  fine  timber-trees.  Many  of  them 
cellent  gardens ;  and  a  spirit  of  horticultural  i  i 
is  very  general.  The  gardens  of  the  farmers,  tUw 
are  well  stocked;  and  the  cottagers  are  fond  oa 
garden,  whenever  they  have  a  suitable  piece  of 
Much,  very  much  of  the  improvement  in  agric 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  improved  communications  for 
maintained  by  the  government  commission  for  ] 
roads  and  bridges.  In  some  parts  indeed,  ignoranci 
judice,  or  perhaps  poverty,  has  induced  an  adbc 
antient  practices  and  a  sturdy  rejection  of  impn 
thods. 

*A  marked  improvement  in  domestic  animals  of 
scription  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  counties 
improved  communication  with  the  south.  I  nee 
allude  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  to  i 
taken  in  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  by  the  im 
of  the  most  improved  sorts  from  the  West  Higbl 
of  cows  from  Ayrshire.  Considerable  attention  1 
recently  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  both  Ibr  tbe 
of  agriculture  and  draught ;  and,  in  some  instancoa 
the  finest  description  have  been  successfully  rean 
has  tbe  breed  of  pigs  been  neglected;  several 
species,  both  pure  and  crosses,  luiving  been  int 
{Af^ndix  to  Report^  as  above.)  The  original  nai 
of  cattle  is  hardy  and  compact,  adapted  to  the 
Cattle  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  pre 
were  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  but  tl 
them  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up.  The  dimii 
their  number  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  attentio 
sheep-farming. 

The  western  side  of  the  county,  where  it  has 
thrown  into  large  sheep- farms,  is  occupied  b y  a  f 
of  tenants.    They  have  some  arable  land,  in  which 
barley,  and  oats  are  raised ;  but  the  number  of  aci 
cultivation  is  not  great,  nor  has  planting  been  o 
any  extent    The  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
waste.  The  houses  of  many  of  the  peasantry,  inclu 
small  tenantry  and  tbe  cotlera,  are  very  poor;  i 
built  of  turf,  others  with  stone,  with  or  without  mo 
have  a  roof  of  turf  with  heather  or  fern  above  it.    ' 
commonly  destitute  of  chimneys;  the  fire  ia  kindle 
wall,  or  a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  the  smokf 
as  it  can,  by  roof,  door,  or  windows^  which  last  a 
at  will  with  wooden  shutters.    The  floor  is  made  oi 
clay.     In  many  houses  the  cattle  dwell  under  t 
roof,  and  even  enter  at  the  same  door  with  the  f 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  partition  of  boai 
or  wattles,  having  a  door  in  the  middle.  Some  of  »«j 
are  getting  into  the  way  of  building  separate  sheds 
cattle.    The  food  of  the  pejsantr)'  consists  of  potal 
rings,  and  oatmeal  gruel.    Those  in  belter  cim 
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i  addilion,  butter,  cheese,  oatcake;  and  in  winter 

ing.  have  broth  and  mutton,  in  place  of  herrini^. 

the  commou  fuel,  but  the  better  class  of  farmers 

il.     There  has  been  much  improvement  in  agricul- 

iplcments.     Iron  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  hoi*ses,  and 

by  the  ploughman  without  a  driver,  are  now  in  use, 

Df  the  old  plough  with  four  horses,  a  ploughman,  a 

.nd  two  other  persons  to  keep  down  the  plough  in 

und  and  level  the  rigs.    The  crooked  spade  is  still 

lere  there  is  but  little  pasture  for  horses  or  where 

ind  is  too  rough  and  rocky  for  the  plough.     Along 

it  the  peasantry  are  to  a  considerable  extent  engaged 

lierring  fishery.     Smuggling  and  illicit  distillation 

one  time  common,  but  are  now  given  up  in  most 

Poaching  is  comparatively  rare.   Deer  are  tolerably 

OS  in  some  places,  not  in  others ;  roes  aild  hares  are 

oerous.     The  fox,  badger,  polecat,  weasel,  marten, 

it,  and  mouse  are  common ;  as  are  the  eagle,  raven, 

iricty  of  hawks  and  owls.     Plovers  are  frequently 

h;  grouse  are  perhaps  diminishing.    The  smaller 

usually  possess  a  considerable  extent  of  grazing- 

sometimes  near  their  arable  land,  sometimes  remote 

tbey  occupy  the  straths  or  valleys. 

i  are  stone-quarries  in  some  parts  of  the  two  counties, 

e  mineral  productions  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

ive  limestone,  but  no  coal. 

berring  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  eastern  and 
shores ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  declined  on 
tern  side.  The  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the 
nd  flpstuaries  of  the  eastern  coast. 
ionSp  Toums,  <J-c. — The  two  counties  are  divided  into 
iree  parishes,  two  of  which  extend  into  the  adjacent 
viz.  Urquhart,  a  portion  of  which  (the  district  of 
oh)  constitutes  a  detached  part  of  Nairnshire,  sur- 
i  on  every  side  by  Ross-shire;  and  Urray,  of  which 
portion  is  in  Inverness-shire.  The  parishes  are  all 
IS  compared  with  the  averai^e  extent  of  English 
but  those  on  the  eastern  and  more  cultivated  side 
uy  any  means  so  large  as  the  Highland  parishes  of 
t,  which  have  in  some  cases  an  extent  of  twenty, 
r  even  forty  miles.  There  are  four  royal  burghs, 
n,  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  and  Fortrose,  and  one 
f  barony,  viz.  Stornoway,  in  the  isle  of  Lewis, 
is  on  liie  shore  of  Dornoch  Frith,  in  the  north-east 
!:«  county.  The  parish  extends  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
'rom  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above  four  miles 
[ill.  Tain  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  very 
',  is  said  by  Malcolm  Canmorc;  but  the  earliest 
sxtant  is  of  James  VI.,  a.d.  1587.  It  was  early  cele- 
br  a  chapel  of  St.  Duthus,  bishop  of  Ross,  which 
ht  of  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  was  violated  and 
)el  burnt,  a.d.  1427  or  1429,  by  a  Highland  chieftain 
therland:  the  chapel  was  never  rebuilt.  The  town  is 
on  a  ridge  or  terrace  chietly  composed  of  a  stratum 
lay  overlying  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  higher 
of  the  parish,  and  overlooking  a  low  plain  which 
from  the  foot  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  town 
0  the  present  shore,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This 
n  consists  of  a  bed  of  peat,  in  which  are  observed 
tks  of  trees,  chiefly  oaks,  the  remains  of  a  forest,  the 
f  which  has  formed  the  peat-bed ;  over  which  ex- 
bed  of  sand  and  shells,  and  over  that  a  cultivable 
soil,  on  which  the  sea  is  gradually  encroaching,  and 
in  some  parts  already  converted  into  waste  by  the 
a  with  which  it  has  been  overblown.  One  or  two 
•ise  near  the  town  and  tlow  through  the  plain  into 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  another  stream,  the 
larger  than  these,  tlows  also  into  the  sea.  Tain  is  ill 
ind  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  much  improved  of 
rs,  the  streets  havinir  been  somewhat  straightened 
more  unsightly  building?  removed.  The  houses  are 
juilt  of  a  fine  while  sanrlslone  quarried  in  the  upper 
;he  parish :  the  quarries  are  the  common  property  of 
^heis.  There  are  a  large  substantial  church,  built 
,  at  the  cast  end  of  the  town ;  a  handsome  manse,  or 
ge-housc ;  an  academy  erected  and  endowed  by  sub- 
n  in  1813,  one  of  the  most  tasteful  edifices  in  the 
*  Scotland ;  a  handsome  town  and  county  house ;  and 
serving  for  part  of  the  county,  but  under  the  direc- 
kue  burgh  magistrates. 

i  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Duthus*s  or  St.  Duthac^s 
tbe  low  plain  east  of  the  town,  near  the  little  river 
f  are  composed  of  granite  cemented  with  lime. 


and  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  Rimplicity  of  their 
architecture :  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Duthus,  and  now 
deserted,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  it  is  a  large 
Gothic  building,  and  was  erected,  a.d.  1471,  forty  years  after 
the  destruciion  of  the  chapel.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
prison  tower  with  five  spires,  once  the  roost  conspicuous 
edifice  in  the  town,  but  destroyed  by  fire  some  years 
ago. 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  3078,  about 
ono-sixth  agricultural;  a  subsequent  enumeration  {New 
Statistical  Acoount  nf  Scotland,  1837)  makes  them  amount 
to  no  more  than  2915,  of  whom  1725  were  in  the  town,  151 
in  the  village  of  Inver,  a  fishing  station  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  parish,  and  1039  in  the  country.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  supply  of  the  surrounding 
parts  of  Ros?,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland  shires.  There  are 
an  iron-foundry,  a  brewery,  a  saw-mill,  a  flour-mill,  a  card- 
ing-mill,  and  a  dyeing-mill.  Fishing,  chiefly  for  haddocks 
and  flounders,  is  carried  on  at  Inver.  The  salmon-fishing 
and  mussel- fishing  are  carried  on  by  strangers,  who  purchase 
the  right  to  them  from  the  corporation.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year,  held  at  Lammas,  Midsummer,  and  Michaelmas. 
The  chief  fuel  is  English  coal  and  peat,  which  are  frequently 
used  together. 

There  are  the  parochial  school,  tbe  academy,  two  female 
boarding  and  day  schools,  one  of  them  supported  by  the 
burgh  funds,  two  private  English  schools,  and  a  private 
*  class*  for  young  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  town,  and  a 
Gaelic  Society  school  in  or  near  the  village  of  Inver,  in  the 
parish :  the  whole  number  taught  in  these  schools,  in  1837, 
was  302  boys  and  184  girls ;  together  486.  There  is  a  Hbrary 
attached  to  the  academy,  and  there  is  a  public  reading  and 
news  room.  The  Northern  Missionary  Society,  which  em- 
braces in  its  operations  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland,  has  its  seat  at  Tain  ;  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Easter  Ross  Ladies'  Missionary  and  Bible  Society  is  also 
held  here ;  and  there  are  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute sick,  and  three  friendly  or  beneHt  societies.  There  are 
two  coaches  daily,  the  mail  and  another,  to  and  from  Inver- 
ness, and  a  mail-gig  to  Bonar  Bridge. 

The  council  of  the  burgh  consists  of  a  provost,  two 
bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  ten  counsellors ;  in 
all,  fifteen  members.  The  burgh  unites  with  Kirkwall* 
Wick,  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  and  Cromarty  in  returning  a 
member  to  parliament 

Cromarty  is  on  the  south  side  of  Cromarty  Frith,  near  the 
entrance,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle.  The  parish 
is  from  five  to  seven  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  parish  is  the  highest,  and  it  presents 
to  the  Moray  Frith,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  that  side,  a 
range  of  lofty  cliffs,  in  one  part  300  feet  high,  composed  of 
granitic  gneiss,  veined  with  white  quartz  rock,  and  lined 
with  blocks  of  hornblende.  Towards  the  centre  and  western 
parts  of  the  parish  these  primitive  rocks  are  overlaid  with 
sandstones  and  other  secondary  formations,  tbe  latest  being 
towards  the  west.  East  of  the  town  is  a  large  accumulation 
of  peat,  with  trunks  of  trees  embedded. 

The  name  of  Cromarty  occurs  early :  Macbeth  was  thane 
of  it.  The  town  was  peopled  by  lowlanders,  who.  from  their 
advanced  position,  were  exposed  to  frequent  hostilities  from 
the  neighbouring  highland  clans,  by  a  combination  of  which* 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  it  was  plundered.  It  is 
likely  that  the  admirable  position  of  the  town  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Frith,  which  forms  a  secure  and  land-locked 
harbour,  had  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a  place  of  settle- 
ment by  lowland  merchants,  and  that  the  townsmen  had 
early  carried  on  trade  with  Flanders  and  France.  After  the 
union  of  the  crowns  it  declined,  but  revived  after  the  Revo- 
lution by  means  of  the  herring  fishery.  It  appears  to  have 
again  suffered  after  the  Union,  but  since  this  depression  has 
again  revived. 

The  town  stands  on  a  low  alluvial  tongue  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  Frith.  'It  is  irregularly  built,  exhibiting  in 
its  more  antient  streets  and  lanes  that  homely  Flemish 
style  of  architecture  characteristic  of  all  our  older  towns  of 
the  north.*  {New  Statistical  Account.)  There  are  a  plain 
church,  a  Gaelic  chapel,  and  a  town-house;  the  last  a  sub- 
stantial building  with  a  hall  in  the  upper  story  and  a  prison 
in  the  lower,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  or  clock-tower. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  a  pier,  is  near  the  extremity  of  the 
point  on  which  the  town  stands.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can 
come  up  to  tbe  quay. 
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The  population,  in  1831,  was  2901,  about  one-foarth  agri- 
euUurai :  the  population  of  the  town  itielf  was  2215,  that  of 
the  country  part  of  the  parish  686.  There  are  a  hempen- 
rluth  manufactory  which  employs  in  all  six  hundred  persons, 
two  hundred  of  them  in  the  factory  itself,  and  a  brewery.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  England  in  sr.lt  pro- 
visions; and  in  1831,  about  flfXy  men  were  engaged  in  the 
herrinf^  or  white  flshery.  There  arc  a  branch  bank  uiid  a 
post-ofHce.  Communication  is  maintained  by  an  omnibus 
with  Inverness,  and  by  steam-boats  with  I^ith  and  London. 
Some  ship-building  is  carried  on.  There  are  a  market  on 
Friday  and  one  yearly  fair. 

Cromarty  was  antiently  a  royal  burgh,  but  was  disfian- 
rhised  at  the  reauest  of  the  burghers,  a.d.  1672,  and  wa.4 
accounted  only  a  ourgb  of  barony.  Its  privileges  as  u  royal 
burgh  have  been  restored  by  the  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Art, 
but  the  magistrates  can  effect  little  from  the  want  of  funds; 
the  nntient  property  of  the  hurgh  having  been  alienated 
before  its  disfranchisement.  It  unites  with  Kirkwall.  Wick, 
Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall  to  return  a  member  to  par- 
liament. 

Dingwall  is  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Cromarty 
Frith.  23  miles  from  Inverness  by  a  circuitous  road,  and 
178  miles  (accordini^  to  Chambers's  Gaxtfiteer  qf  Scotland ) 
from  Edinburgh.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  above 
ten  square  miles,  three-fifths  of  it  moorland  or  upland  pas- 
ture, and  the  remainder  cultivated.   Dingwall  was  probably 
a  Danish  settlement:  it  was  erected  iuto  a  royal  burgh  by 
Alexander   II.,   a.d.  1227,  and,  by  pavements  and  other 
traces   of  buildings  which   have  been    found,  appears  to 
hare  been  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.     It  was  tlie  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  powerful  earls  of  Ross,  and  appears  to 
have  declined  after  the  extinction  of  that  earldom.     Some 
traces  of  the  antient  castle  of  these  earls,  comprehending  the 
earthworks  and  a  small  portion  of  the  massive  walls,  may  be 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town.     In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  Dingwall  was  in  a  deplorable  condition 
from  poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  public  tran(}uillity  was 
repeatedly  broken  by  the  frays   of  hostile  clans.     Subse- 
quently to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1 745  great 
improvements  took  place,  and  tlie  town  has  especially  im- 
proved of  late  years.    It  consists  at  present  of  one  main 
street  running  east  and  west,  and  one  or  two  smaller  oites 
branching  fVom   it;  the   streets  are  paved,  but  either  not 
lighted  or  very  imperfectly  so;  and  the  police  is  too  imper- 
fect to  enforce  clcanlinesSp  so  that  even   in  the  main  street 
dunghills  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  front  of  the  houses. 
Cleanliness  is  however  gaining  grouiid,  and  there  are  some 
i(ood  houses  and  shops.     The  kirk  is  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious building,  just  out  of  the  tonn :  near  it  is  a  pyramidal 
obelisk  fifty-seven  feet  hii;h  and  six  feet  square  at  the  base, 
erected  on  a  large  artificial  mound,  by  a  former  eail  of  Cro- 
marty, to  mark  out  the  burial-place  of  himself  and    his 
family:  the  town-house,  a  curious  old  buildini;  with  spire 
and  clock,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  there  is  a 
small  and  wretched  gaol  and  an  episcopal  chapel. 

The  population  of  tlie  parish,  in  1 83 1 .  was  2 1 39 :  about  one- 
fifth  agricultural.  There  are  good  roads,  and  a  short  canal 
firomtne  firith  enables  vessels  with  coals  and  other  mcn-hau- 
dise  to  oome  quite  up  to  the  town.  There  is  a  coach  communi- 
cation daily  with  Inverness,  and  steam-boats  weekly  from 
Edinburgh,  and  every  second  week  from  London,  touch  at 
Invergorden,  distant  fourteen  miles.  There  ore  a  weekly 
market  (on    Frilay)   and  three  >eurly  fairs. 

The  burgh  council  consists  cif  fifteen  memberfi,  including 
a  provost,  two  bullies,  a  dean  of  uuild,  and  a  treasurer;  the 
burgh  unites  with  Kirkwall.  Wick.  Dornoih,  Tain,  and 
Cromarty  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament. 

There  were,  in  1837,  a  parochial  school,  an  infant-school 
supported  by  subscription,  and  three  other  daily  schools  in 
the  parish ;  also  one  large  Sunday-school. 

Fortrose  is  in  the  parish  of  Rosemai  kio,  and  on  the  shore 
of  Moray  Frith,  just  within  the  narrow  passage  by  which 
that  frith  is  contracted  opposite  Fort  George.  It  was  an- 
tiently the  cathedral  town  of  the  bishopric  of  Rosa,  and  is 
still  sometimes  called  Canonry  or  Chanonry  of  Rots ;  it  was 
erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  James  II.,  a.ix  1 444,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  previously  existing  and  adjacent  burgh  of 
R')semarkie.  The  present  burgh  consists  of  the  two  thus 
nniied.  Fortrose  is  a  small  town,  with  litllo  manufacture 
and  very  little  trade ;  and  Rosemarkie  is  an  insignificant 
nshiiig-villifge  ;  the  two  places  are  about  three-quarters  of 
ii  mile  dwtaut  from  each  other.    There  aro  some  remaint  of 


the  antient  cathedral  at  Fortrose,  oom&r 
or  chapel  which  was  an  appendage  to  tM  uimh  |m 
church ;  an  antient  building,  probably  a  Teatrjr, 
arched  vault  beneath;  some  tombs  in  niches  in  t 
with  effigies  of  the  bishops,  carved  in  stone,  and  i 
faced;  and  an  antient  bell,  now  hung  in  a  spire  o 
erection.  There  are  an  episcopal  chapel  and  a  prii 
parish  church  is  at  Rosemarkie.  Fur  a  long  period 
emplo}ment  of  the  poor  of  Fortrose  hat  been  ahoe- 
of  Koseuiarkic,  weaving:  the  inhabitants  ate  ei 
in  fishing.  There  in  u  ropewalk  at  Rosemarkie,  anc  . 
at  Fortrose.  There  is  communication  with  Fort  C 
a  ferry  ;  and  with  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Leith,  and 
by  trading  vessels. 

The  populationof  Rosemarkie  parish,  in  1B31,  i 
The  burgh  council  consists  of  a  provost,  three 
dean   of  guild,  a    treasurer,    and  nine  other    n 
fifteen  in  all.     The  burgh  unites  with  Invernefl 
and  Forres  to  return  a  member  to  parliament. 

Storaoway,  the  only  town  in  the  isle  of  Lewia»  u 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  islai 
I  arish  is  extensive,  extending  sixteen  miles  in  one 
and  ten  in  another;  with  a  population,  in  1831,  oi 
whom  three-fiAhs  were  in  the  toun  or  its  immediatt 
Slornoway  consists  of  several  streets.  The  houi 
general  good,  with  slate  roofs,  and  many  not  onlw 
even  elegantly  furnished.  There  is  a  handsome  a 
in  1794,  and  lately  repaired  ;  there  are  a  neat  cuato 
a  town-house,  and  an  assembly-room.  The  houM 
country  parts  of  the  parish  are  in  general  miserabh 
du-cribably  filthy  habitations.  The  principal  ea| 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  is  fishing.  *  The  i 
divided  between  fishing,  farming,  and  kelping,  i 
families  have  a  share  of  a  boat  and  a  lot  of  land 
Siatitt,  Account  qf  Scotland.)  Cod  and  ling  an 
and  cured,  and  shipped  for  Ireland  or  the  inanu 
district  round  Glasgow.  Haddocks  are  caught  ai 
for  home  consumption ;  and  flounders,  hakes,  sol 
and  conger-eels,  and  occasionally  whales,  giampv 
porpoises,  are  taken. 

Stornoway  was  founded  by  James  VI.  of  Scot] 
I.  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  cr 
into  the  Highlands.  The  harbour  is  good  and  n 
quented.  Sixty-seven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate tc 
3069  tons,  and  fifteen  hundred  boats, belong  to  the  p«] 
district.  There  are  acorn-mill,  a  saw-milC  and  a  v 
ing  mill,  a  ropewalk,  and  a  large  distillery.  Kelp-ma 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  are  carried  on. 
a  well  frequented  yearly  fair  for  cattle.  Sheriff  i 
missary  courts,  bailie,  excise,  and  justice  of  peace  C( 
held  regularly.  There  are  thirteen  schooU  in  thi 
\iz.  the  parochial  school,  seven  supported  by  the  c 
societies  or  individuals,  two  *  supported  by  the 
people,'  and  three  without  any  extraneous  support 
are  a  circulating  library  and  two  friendly  societiea. 
Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  PurpoM 
n/  Crime,  and  Education.— TUe  thirty-three 
in  the  two  counties  arc  comprehended  in  (be  fi 
byteries  of  Tain,  J>inguall,  Chanonry  (f>.  I 
Lochcarron,  and  Lewis.  The  presbytery  of  Tain 
bends  nine  parishes,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  peninsula  i 
Ross ;  that  of  Dingwall,  seven  parishes  in  and  roui 
wall ;  that  of  Chanonry,  six  parishes,  in  the  pent 
the  Black  Isle ;  that  of  Lochcarron,  seven  |.ari»he 
west  coast  (beside  the  parish  of  Glenelg,  in  Invemes 
and  that  of  Lewis,  four  parishes,  in  the  island  of  Les 
presbyteries  of  Tain.  Dingwdl,  and  Chanonry  ar 
synod  of  Ross ;  those  of  Lochcarron  and  Lew  is,  in  tl 
of  Glenelg. 

Sheriff  courts  are  held  at  Tain  and  Dingwall,  in  tl 
land  of  Ross-shire;  in  Stornoway,  in  Lewis;  and 
marty  in  Cromartyshire.  The  two  oountiea  are  in 
sherifif.  There  are  four  prisons,  vix.  Tain,  I 
rose,  and  Cromarty ;  they  are  all  bad.  Criiuv  ■» 
quent  in  the  two  counties,  and  has  diminished  cuoi 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Highway 
and  cattle-stealing,  which  were  common  for  sui 
after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  have  entirely  dieaf 
and  violent  assaults  and  child-murder,  whieh  conii 
be  common  till  a  much  later  period,  have  becoi 
Sheep-stealing  still  goes  on ;  but  the  moat  common 
are  minor  assaults,  committed  under  the  influence  ( 
key,  and  petty  thelU.    The  diminution  of  crime  it 
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oved  condition  of  the  people,  the  spread  of  cdu- 
the  more  efficient  administration  ot  justice.  The 
IS  offences  are  usually  committed  by  hawkers, 
I  other  vagrants.  The  police,  though  improved, 
icient ;  and  there  is  still.a  good  deal  of  pauperism 
nly.  {Inspectors  of  Prisons'  Second  and  Fourth 
i36  and  1838;  see  Pari.  Papers  for  1837,  vol. 
.  1839,  xxii.) 

re  and  Cromartyshire  unite  to  return  one  mem- 
liament.  The  number  of  voters  registered  in< 
iS  394;  in  1835-6,  621.  Dingwall,  tain,  and 
unite  with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch  to  re- 
nber  ;  the  number  of  electors  registered  for  the 
1834-5,  was  571.  Forlrose  unites  with  Inver- 
ts, and  Nairn ;  the  number  of  registered  votei-s, 
was  699,  exclusive  of  those  for  Nairn,  of  whom 
lad  been  received.     {Parliamentary  Pipers  for 

)n  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  of 
In  1833-4  there  were  thirty-three  parochial 
ith  as  many  teachers,  and  one  hunared  and 
r  schools  not  parochial,  with  one  hundred  and 
teachers ;  total,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
id  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  teachers.  The 
lumber  of  scholars  in  these  schools  dur- 
ear  was  5118  boys  and  2880  girls,  together 
ren  ;  the  least  number,  1958  boys  and  1043  girls, 
001  children.  The  number  of  children  under 
o  could  read  or  were  learning  to  do  so  was  9718  ; 
jr  who  could  write  or  were  learning  to  do  so,  3021. 
jerSt  1837,  vol.  xlvii.)  The  schools  established 
last  few  years,  by  the  General  Assembly,  are  in 
reported  as  working  well.  In  these  schools  the 
system  of  teaching  introduced  among  the  poorer 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  it  is  said,  penerallv 
so  that  the  children,  instead  of  being  stuffed  with 
of  crude,  indigestible  matter,  as  heretofbre,  are 
o  analyze  and  clearly  understand  all  they  are 
Small  libraries  too  are  often  appended  to  these 
Tain  appears  to  be  distinguished  for  the  increased 
paid  to  education.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
school,  a  public  academy  has  been  opened  during 
w  years,  in  which  an  education  of  a  superior  kind 
A  great  many  of  the  adult  population  are  unable 
iily,  or  indeed  to  read  in  any  way.  On  the  western 
le  county  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  person  forty 
(of  course,  excepting  the  richer  classes;  who  is 
.^.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris- 
lerc  is  in  fact  but  little  reading  among  the  people 
,  allhout^h  the  taste  is  on  the  increase.  The  only 
r  the  labouring  classes  is  a.  small  one  at  Loch- 
orted  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members 
by  donations.    {Second  Report  of  the  Inspectors 

and  Antiquities. — At  the  earliest  historical  period 
;ry  appears  to  have  been  inhabited — the  western 
the  Creones,  the  eastern  part  by  the  Cantae 
and  the  centre  by  the  Caledonii  (KaXijWrioi)  of 
but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  limits  of  their 
territories.  The  Bay  Volsas  {Ovo\<Tag  KoXvog)  of 
geographer  may  he  identified  with  l^och  Broom. 
iry  {t't(Txv<rtc)  of  Varar  {Ovdpap)^  or  Varase,  as  it  is 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
f  Cirencester,  was  probably  the  Moray  Frith.  The 
n  Imperii  Roman i  of  Richard  may  perhaps  be  fixed 
8  or  promontory  of  Tarbet,  and  the  Abona  oostuary 
le  writer  may  be  identified  with  Dornoch  Frith. 
early  i>eriod  Ross-shire  contains  several  remains, 
rdine  and  Fearn  parishes  are  some  Druidical 
nd  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Roig,  in  Lewis, 
ry  entire  remains  of  a  Druidical  circle,  the  stones 
some  of  them  very  large,  stand  on  end,  at  a  dis- 
veor  six  yards  from  each  other,  and  are  in  a  rou^h 
hen  taken  from  the  shore.  There  are  cairns  in 
places  on  the  summits  of  hills.  The  Druidical 
the  circles  is  disputed  by  Dr.  M'Culloch  (*tiigh- 
.  of  Scotland,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  229,  seq,).  To  the  long 
darkness  which  extends  over  this  part  of  the 
er  tlie  departure  of  the  komans,  may  be  assigned 
or  dounes,  or  Picts'  houses,  as  they  are  termed, 

suppose  to  be  Danish  forts,  though  some  ascribe 
•  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Danish  ravages. 

8y  vitrified  ruinsf  stone  obelifksi  on  or  u«ar  lb« 


eastern  coast,  and  the  traces  of  habitations  in  the  cavoA  of 
the  western  coast,  belong  to  early  but  unascertained  periods. 
At  a  subsequent  period  Ross  became  an  earldom,  which 
was  united  with  the  lordship  of  the  isles  {i.e.  the  Western 
isles)  by  the  marriage  of  Donald  M'Donald,  the  lord  of  the 
isles,  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross.  These  honours 
were  held,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Earl  John,  who  allied  himself  with  Edward  IV.  of  England 
(a.d.  1461),  rebelled  against  the  goyernmen^  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  the  king  j^paes  III.,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Ross  and  the  Hebrides.  He  waf 
supported  by  Donald  Balloch,  lord  of  Isla,  and  by  the  ear) 
of  Douglas,  now  in  banishment.  The  rebellion  was  attended 
by  the  most  dreadful  atrocities ;  but  Ross  was  assassinated 
in  the  course  of  it,  in  the  castle  of  Inverness,  and  the  re: 
hellion  came  to  an  end  without  its  chiefs  having  attained 
their  object. 

The  succeeding  earl  appears  to  have  inherited  the  tur- 
bulence of  Earl  John.  He  was  involved  in  hostilities  with 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  another  powerful  Highland  chieftain, 
and,  adhering  to  his  predecessor's  English  alliance,  re- 
belled against  James  III.  But  the  extent  of  tho  king's 
preparations  ipduced  him  to  submit  to  the  royal  clemency 
(a.d.  1476).  lie  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  the 
lands  of  Knapdale  and  Kintyre  [Aroyle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3131 
and  the  hereditary  shrievalty  of  Inverness  and  Nairn,  which 
were  all  annexed  to  tho  crown.  He  was  in  return  created 
a  peer  of  parliament  with  the  title  of  John  de  Isla,  lord  of 
the  isles.  During  this  period  Ross  gave  title  to  a  bishopric, 
erected  by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland ;  the  cathedral  was 
at  Fortrose. 

There  are  several  remains  of  antient  castles  in  Ross- 
shire.  Lochlin  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  six  miles  east  of 
Tain;  it  consists  of  two  square  towers  sixty  feet  high, 
iihited  at  one  corner  of  each,  with  a  staircase  at  the 
point  of  junction,  and  large  turrets  raised  upon  the  towerst 
Craighouse  Castle,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cromarty  Frith, 
is  an  antient  tower  of  five  stories ;  the  castles  of  Killcoy 
and  Redcastle  are  on  the  shore  of  Moray  Frith,  or  rather  of 
Loch  Beauley.  There  are  some  ruins  of  Cadbole  Castle  on 
the  east  poast,  between  Cromarty  and  Moray  friths,  and  ot 
Donan  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Alsh,  on  the  west  coast. 
There  are  also  some  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Lochlin  Abbey 
(or  Fearn  Abbey)  is  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  east  of 
Tain ;  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  antient 
chapels  in  Lewis,  especially  of  St.  Mulvay*s  chapel,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  island. 

In  1649  the  M*Kenzies  of  Ross  broke  out  into  rebclliont 
to  revenge  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  but  were  defeated. 
The  last  battle  fought  by  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose was  in  this  county,  at  Craigchenichan  {i.e,  the  rock 
of  lamentation),  in  Kincardine  parish,  just  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  where  he  was  defeated  bv  Colonel 
Strachan;  he  swam  over  the  Kyle  into  Sutherlandshire, 
was  apprehended  in  Assynt,  in  that  county,  and  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh  (a.d.  1650).  The  earl  of  Seaforth 
having  forfeited  his  estates,  which  lay  in  the  west  side  of  tjie 
county,  by  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  the  mili- 
tary not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  so  inaccessible  a  dis- 
trict and  levy  the  rents  for  the  crown,  the  faithful  clansmen 
regularly  paid  theirs  to  an  agent,  who  transmitted  them  to 
the  earl,  then  in  exile.  In  1718,  Donan  Castle  was  seized 
by  the  earl  of  Seaforth  and  one  or  two  other  Jacobite  noble- 
men, who  arrived  on  tho  coast  in  two  Spanish  frigates, 
with  a  small  body  of  Spanish  troops;  a  few  Highlanders 
took  arms  and  joined  them,  bui  they  were  defeated  in 
Glenshiel  by  the  government  troops,  and  the  leaders  com- 
pelled to  make  their  escape.  *  Rob  Koy'  was  engaged  among 
the  insurgents  in  this  conflict. 

{New  Statistical  Account  oj  Scotland;  Play  fair's  Descrip- 
tion qf  Scotland ;  Forsyth's  Beauties  qf  Scotland ;  OiBta- 
heri*s  Gazetteer  qf  Scotland ;  Ty  tier's  and  Scott's  Histories 
qf  Scotland ;  Parliamentary  Pipers.) 

ROSS.    [Hereforoshirs.] 

ROSTELLAltlA.    [Strombida.] 

ROSTELLUM,  a  botanical  term  applied  occasionally  to 
very  different  parts:  1,  it  is  most  freauently  used  as  a  dimi- 
nutive of  rostrum,  to  express  any  small  beak-shaped  orocess ; 
2,  it  is  applied  to  the  short  beak-shaped  process  round  on  the 
stigma  of  many  violets,  as  Viola  hirta^  y,  odorata,  and  V.  ca- 
nina^  &c. ;  and  Orchidacese,  as  Orchis,  Spiranthes,  Listera, 
&c. ;  3,  some  writers  have  also  used  this  term  to  indicata 
the  radicle  or  doKending  element  of  the  embryo  of  the  seed* 
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ROSTOCK,  ihc  larjiest  town  in  tliu  L;ran<l-«lueljy  cf  1 
Mecklenbur^j-Schwcrin,  is  situated  in  .0  4*'  o'  N.  lat.  and  j 
12'  *J0'  K.  long.  It  stands  on  'dw  eminence,  in  a  ftat  and 
very  fertile  conntry,  on  ihe  bank  of  the  river  Warnow,  which 
U  there  24U0  feet  broud,  and  forms  the  harbour.  Tlie  War- 
now  fulls  into  the  Baltic  at  Warncmunde,  nine  miles  below 
the  town. 

Rostock  consists  of  throe  parts,  the  old,  the  middle,  and 
the  new  town,  besides  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  antient  fortifications.  A  great  part  of  the  city  is  built 
in  the  old  fashion  of  the  free  German  cities,  with  the  gable 
ends  toward  the  street,  but  it  has  been  ver\'  much  improved 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  the  erection  of  many 
large  and  elegant  houses.  Most  of  the  streets  are  straight 
and  pretty  broud,  and  well  paved.  On  the  whole  the  old 
town  is  the  most  irregular,  the  middle  town  the  handsomest, 
and  the  new  town  the  most  ref^ularly  built.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  grand-ducal  palace,  more  remark- 
able however  for  its  extent  and  its  admirable  situation  than 
for  the  style  of  its  architecture;  the  university,  a  very  ex- 
tensive building;  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  town-hall, 
both  modern  edifices;  the  theatre,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is 
300  feet  long,  240  broad,  and  96  feet  high  up  to  the  cupola. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Northern  Germany.  This 
church  contains  the  tomb  of  Grotiu.*.  St.  Peter's  church, 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  steeple,  which,  with  the  very 
lofty  conical  spire,  is  420  feet  in  neight.  The  university 
was  founde<l  in  1419.  It  has  23  professors,  but  only  about 
1 10  students.  The  library  con>ists  of  above  tiO.OOO  volumes, 
including  many  very  rare  and  valuable  works,  and  has  been 
much  increased  byihecollectionof  Professor  Tycbsen,  espe- 
cially in  Oriental  and  Spanish  literature;  likewise  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  an  anatomical  theatre.  There  are  also  a  theolo;;ical 
seminary,  a  Bible  Society,  and  other  useful  institutions. 
Tho  number  of  inhabitants  is  1b,200. 

Roitock  was  a  town  of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals ;  it  was  taken 
in  1 161,  by  Wuldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  burnt,  with  its 
celebrated  idol.  In  1323  it  was  annexed  to  Mecklenbur*;,  ' 
joined  the  Ilanscatic  Leas^ue  in  1630.  and  was  for  a  long  . 
time  the  next  city  in  rank  in  the  Baltic  after  Liibeck. 
Great  privileyjes  were  granted  it  by  the  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, many  of  which  it  still  retains,  such  as  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  ma;j;istrates,  the  right  of  taxing  itself,  of 
coining  money,  the  jurisdiction  over  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  estates  in  the  country.  Tlmugh  its  commerce  is  not 
so' considerable  as  in  the  tune  of  the  llansa,  it  is  still  the 
principal  trading  port  of  Mecklenburg:  it  has  about  150 
ships,  which  sail  under  ilsown  (lai;.  and  the  number  of  ships 
that  arrive  every  year  is  uhout  Ouu,  the  foreign  vessel  being 
mostly  English,  Russian, Swedish,  and  Danish.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  corn  and  wool.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce, 
wine,  and'  bay  salt.  Tlicrc  are  manufactures  of  canvas,  linen, 
baixe,  ships*  anchors,  soap  and  vinegar,  and  some  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  sugar  refineries. 

(Cannabich.  Handbuch  ;  Stein's  Lexicon ;  Stein's  Hand- 
bftrh.hy  Ilorachelmann;  HcmvoVs  Mecklenburg,) 

ROSTOU.    [Varaslow.] 

ROSTRUM,  or,  more  properly.  ROSTRA,  was  a  plat- 
form  or  e'.evated  space  of  ground  in  the  Roman  forum,  from 
which  the  orators  Urcd  to  address  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  Latium  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  Antiatian  ships 
were  aitixed  to  the  front  of  it.  (Liv.,  viii.  14.)  The  rostra 
was  between  the  Comitium,  or  place  of  assembly  for  tlie 
Curiic,  and  the  Forum,  properly  so  called,  or  j)lace  of  as- 
sembly for  the  Comiiiu  Tributa.  Bunsen,  in  his  work  on  the 
Roman  Forum,  (jnoted  by  Arnold  (History  o/Rome,\u\.  ii., 
p.  165),  judging  from  the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two 
coins  in  liis  possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build- 
in|(,  raised  on  arches  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top, 
bordered  by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  bein^  by  two  flights 
of  steps  one  on  eacn  side.  It  pointed  towards  the  Comitium, 
and  the  rostra  were  afThxed  to  tho  front  of  it,  ju&t  under  the 
arclies.  Its  form  has  been,  in  all  the  main  points,  preserved 
in  the  amlK>nc.<,  or  circular  pulpits,  of  the  most  antient 
churches,  which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  o:i  the  oa>t  side, by  which  the  preacher  asrended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent.  Speci- 
mens of  these  idd  pulpiiH  are  still  to  he  seen  at  Rome,  in 
tbu  churches  of  S.  Clement  u.td  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mure. 


Ti:e  orator.4  appear  to  have  walked  up  an«l  duvn  iht 
rostra  ni  addrc-^auig  the  people,  and  did  noi,  like  modn 
speakers,  remain  standing  in  one  spot.  Down  to  the  ti 
of  ('aius  Gracchus  even  the  tribunes  in  «p<*alunK 
to  front  the  Comitium;  but  he  turncil  his  back  toil,  _ 
spoke  with  his  face  towards  the  Forum.  (Niebuhr,  ^iftefv 
o/  Nome,  vol.  i.,  note  *J90 ;  vol.  iit.,  note  26&.i 

ROSTRUM,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  any  rigid  yt^ 
longation  of  remarkable  length,  or  to  any  additional  ff^ 
cess  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  Under  ika 
term  are  included  most  processes  ana  long  points  ni  m 
irregular  character,  as  the  thin  apices  upon  the  nprrnili 
of  the  sporangium  of  many  mosses,  the  lengthened  labetf 
the  calyx  upon  the  aclienia  of  Scabiosa,  Tragonogon,  La^ 
tuca,  and  many  other  Composite),  also  of  Scandix  and  A» 
thnscus,  the  remaining  and  often  enlarged  htyle  upon  mif 
fruits,  as  of  Bras>ica,  Sinapris,  Saxifraga,  and  manv  oth« 
prolonged  points,  as  those  upon  the  utriculate  ionamif 
Carco*  flava  and  C.  ampullacea.  The  term  oomm  m  ote 
ap{died  to  parts  similar  to  rostrum. 

ROT,  DRY.    [Dry-Rot] 

ROTA'LIA.      [FOKAMINIFERA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

ROTATE,  a  botanical  terra  applied  to  either  Uie  caljiv 
corolla,  when  the  tube  is  very  smaller  entirely  wanlinglai 
the  petals  or  ^epals  are  united  and  spreading.  Exaopla 
aro  seen  in  the  genera  Anagallis,  Lysimachia,  Borago,  Sob- 
num,  Verbasrum,  Galium,  and  Rubia. 

ROTATION  (Rota,  a  wheel).  Tho  popular  conccpciM 
of  a  body  in  rotation  is  vague,  except  only  in  the  caaea 
which  the  rotation  is  ma^le  about  an  immoveable  axu 
This  subject  has  accordingly  been  usually  treated  by  matW> 
matical  methods;  and  mathematicians,  content  with  their 
results,  and  with  their  power  of  interpruttng  them,  dii 
nothing  towards  the  improvement  of  the  manner  of  pn^ 
senting  the  elementary  view  of  rotation.  Within  the  bH 
seven  years  however,  a  French  philosopher  of  a  trvlj  K^ 
markable  genius  for  simplifying  the  elements  of  mechan 
M.  Poinsot,*  has  presented  the  subject  in  a  point  of  fi 
which  would  excite  wonder  that  ideas  so  simple  s^ 

never  have  occurred  to  any  one  before,  if  it  had  not 

so  often  seen  that  simplicity  is  not  a  fruit  of  the  first  grovik 
In  this  article  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  confine  cm mIw 
to  notions  connected  with  motion,  independently  of  itsfifr 
ducing  force,  re-^eiving  the  latter  for  Theory  or  Covrut* 
an  arrani^oment  dictated  rather  by  our  desire  to  keep  iaoM 
article  what  may  be  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  tlHB 
by  its  own  intrinsic  propriety.  For  the  mathematical  bhI 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  we  enter  into  it,  see  Viktual  «■» 

LOCITIES. 

There  is  this  parallel  between  the  conception  «•  Ibm 
of  the  simple  motion  of  a  point  and  that  of  a  solid  bod«^ 
namely,  that  each  has  a  case  of  peculiar  simplicity,  by  wks 
others  are  rendered  more  easy  to  describe.  A  point  Hf 
move  in  a  straight  line,  or  may  preserve  itsdirectioo  a» 
altered ;  a  ho<ly  may  revolve  round  a  fixed  axis,  or  CMh 
point  may  preserve  its  circle  of  revolution  unaltered.  Bttk 
owing  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  motion  of  a 
point,  it  is  easy  [Dirkction]  to  carry  with  us,  when  it  aetv 
in  a  cun'e,  the  idea  of  its  still  having  a  different  dirertisarf 
every  point  of  the  motion,  namely,  that  of  ihe  TAXCKSiril 
the  curve.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  sco  that  whenever  a  ~ 
moves  about  a  fixed  point,  no  matter  how  irregularly. 

is  always,  at  every  instant  of  the  motion,  some  one 

which  is,  for  that  instant,  at  rest,  lliis  notion  of  ao  i^ 
stantant-ous  axis  of  repose,  not  continuing  to  be  surbAr 
any  finite  time — answering  to  that  of  an  instantauecsi^ 
rection  in  curvilinear  motion,  which  does  not  cootmue  far 
any  finite  time  to  represent  the  direction — must  be  ttU  A^ 
tinctly  f'orine<l,  before  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  r^u- 
tion  of  a  bwly  can  be  given. 

I^t  us  suppose  a  uniform  sphere,  with  a  fixed  cent.'r. 
but  otherwise  free  to  iiiuve  in  any  way.  Let  a  succctti.^n  ul 
forces  act  upon  it,  gradual  or  not,  in  huch  a  manner  that  tf 
Will  never  move  round  one  axis  for  any  finite  time  durJC 
the  continuance  of  their  action.  At  a  certain  moment,  let  di 
the  forces  cease  entirely,  leaving  the  sphere  to  irself  It  ■ 
easy  enough  to  see  that  from  and  after  the  moment  of  4i» 
cont: nuance,  the  sphere  will  move  round  nn  axis  which 
remains  unalterc'l ;  or,  if  this  be  not  perfectly  percvptUik 
the  goome:rioal  considerations  presently  to  be  gi^en,ni 

•  III  .1  MtTiioir  ri'ail  t'l  lli»  Ac-.iil*>niTa'  ^ii-bm^.  Miy  W,  l)Dl.ar«^**iMlf 
.111  «\ir.t4-t,  c«|ibtn.ui(  gcDtiA)  coowleraUoiis  oM  tsmIU.  hM  bwm  wuu^mL 
lWi»,  UochrliT,  ltf34.  ^^  r*-— • 
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0.  There  must  then,  at  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
ice  of  the  forces,  have  been  an  axis  which  was  for 
lent  at  rest,  namely,  the  axis  on  which  the  motion 
inue  after  the  forces  cease.  In  this  way.  knowing 
ihnear  motion  would  become  rectilinear  the  mo- 
t  the  constraining  forces  are  removed,  we  might 
idea,  if  we  had  not  one  otherwise,  of  the  tangent 
J,  the  line  of  direction  for  the  lime  being,  and  which 
itinue  to  be  the  hne  of  direction  if  the  forces  were 

t  the  sphere,  the  centre  being  fixed,  have  moved 
one  position  (P)  into  any  other  (Q),  but  not  round 
If  a  point  were  1o  move  from  A  to  B,  however 
;r  the  intermediate  path  might  be,  it  might  have 
>m  A  to  B  in  a  straight  line,  the  chord  of  the  curve. 
,  it  may  be  shown  that  however  unaxiccU  the 
n  which  the  sphere  moves  from  position  (P)  to 
Q),  it  mij^ht  have  been  chanjied  from  the  one  to 
by  a  motion  of  simple  revolution.  To  show  this, 
'  that,  the  centre  being  fixed,  4lie  positions  of  any 
s  of  the  sphere,  not  opposite,  give  the  position  of 
e,  so  that,  if  any  two  such  points  chosen  in  the 
P)  can  be  transferred  to  their  places  in  (Q)  by  a 
(Solution  of  the  sphere  round  an  axis,  the  whole 
transferred  by  that  same  revolution.     Suppose 


m  arc  in  the  position  (P),  comes  to  ab  in  the  position 
ct  Aa  and  B^.  and  let  great  circles  drawn  through 
»  of  bisection  meet  in  O.  Then  it  is  easily  proved 
=  Oa,  OB  =  Ob,  whence  AOB,  a06,  are  triangles 
sides  of  one  severally  equal  to  those  of  the  other, 
e  antjles  AOB,  aOb,  are  equal,  whence  the  angles 
B06  are  also  equal.  If  then  the  sphere  should 
mnd  an  axis  passing  through  O  and  the  centre,  A 

brought  to  a  at  the  same  moment  at  which  B  is 
to  b\  whence  the  change  from  (P)  to  (Q)  can  be 
LS  asserted,  by  a  simple  axical  revolution, 
we  suppose  cd)  ever  so  near  to  AB  in  position,  the 
ng  is  still  possible,  and  by  placing  ab  infinitely 
.B,  or  finding  the  limit  of  the  point  O  during  a 
'  the  sphere  which  is  diminished  ad  infinitum,  the 
)f  the  instantaneous  axis  of  repose  may  be  deter- 
any  point  of  the  motion  of  the  sphere.  And  if  we 
liis  sphere  to  be  merely  cut  for  convenience  out  of 

body,  with  the  fixed  point  of  that  body  for  its 
e  instantaneous  axis  of  repose  of  the  body  may  be 
ng  always  that  of  the  sphere. 
M.  Poinsot's  remarkable  propositions  is  the  follow- 
y  motion  of  a  system  round  a  fixed  point  may  be 
y  cutting  a  cone  (in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 

of  the  body,  with  the  fixed  point  for  a  vertex,  and 
ipace  another  cone  for  it  to  roll  upon,  also  with  the 
t  for  a  vertex. 

r  in  the  adjoining  diagram,  the  cone  A  be  made 
ion  the  cone  B,  both  being  supposed  destitute  of 
ibility,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  curves  of  A  and 


ays  be  made,  and  if  the  system  out  of  which  A  is 
en  restored  (also  without  impeneti ability),  there 
complete  geometrical  fepresentation  of  one  pos- 
an  of  the  system  about  C.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
lotion  which  mis;ht  not  be  represented  in  the 
ner  by  properly  choosimg  the  (rones  A  and  B,  and 
f  repose  for  the  instant  is  the  line  in  which  the 
touch. 
C,  No.  1253. 


If  wo  suppose  no  fixed  point  in  the  system,  so  (hat  jnotion 
of  translation,  as  well  as  of  rotation,  is  possible,  M.  Poinsot 
has  given  another  equally  istinct  notion  of  the  state  of  the 
motion  during  an  infinitely  small  time.  The  most  simple 
notion  which  we  can  form  of  a  combined  translation  and 
rotation  is  the  screw-like  motion,  in  which  a  uniform  mo- 
tion of  translation  is  accompanied  by  a  uniform  motion  of 
rotation  round  a  line  parallel  to  the  motion  of  translation. 
M.  Poinsot  has  shown  that  every  motion  of  a  system  must 
be,  at  any  one  instant,  either  a  simple  motion  of  translation, 
or  one  of  rotation,  or  the  screw-like  motion  above  described. 
That  is  to  say,  at  every  point  of  time  in  the  motion  of  a 
system  there  exists  a  hne  (whether  internal  or  external  to 
the  ma/mo/  system  matters  not,  as  long  as  they  are  immove- 
ably  connected)  along  which  the  systein  is  at  that  instant 
dropping,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  motion  at  that  instant  is 
simple  rotation  about  that  slipping  axis.  There  will  per- 
haps be  some  difficulty  in  the  first  reception  of  these  ideas ; 
but  when  they  are  once  understood,  the  precision  they  will 
give  to  the  conception  formed  of  the  motion  of  a  system  will 
be  found  highly  valuable. 

In  every  solid  system,  whether  regular  or  not,  can  be  de- 
scribed an  ellipsoid  [Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree] 
which  is  called  by  M.  Poinsot  the  central  ellipsoid.  Its 
centre  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  ;  its  three  prin- 
cipal diameters  have  their  squares  inversely  proportional  to 
the  Moments  of  Inertia  about  these  diameters  as  axes  ; 
and  the  position  of  these  three  diameters  depends  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  masses  of  which  the  system  is  composed. 
If  the  centre  be  fixed,  these  diameters  are  the  only  axes 
upon  which  the  system  can  permanently  revolve  without  the 
axis  being  also  fixed;  and  they  are  called  the  principal 
axes  of  the  system.  When  these  diameters  all  differ  in 
length,  the  revolution  about  the  greatest  and  least  axis  is 
stable  [Stability],  and  about  the  mean  axis  unstable.  The 
conception  of  the  efiect  of  given  forces  upon  a  system  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  this  ellipsoid.  [Theory  of 
Couples.] 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  svstem  to  receive  at  the  same  time 
two  motions,  round  two  different  axes  of  repose :  that  is  to 
say,  given  two  difierent  motions,  required  the  motion  which 
will  result  from  the  sufficient  causes  of  the  two  motions 
being  impressed  on  the  system  at  once.  There  will  be  at 
the  first  instant  an  instantaneous  axis  of  repose,  which  it  is 
required  to  find.  First  let  the  two  axes  pass  through  the 
same  point  A,  and  choose  the  angle  BAG  out  of  the  four 
angles  made  by  the  two  axes,  in  such  manner  that  points  of 
the  system  lying  in  the  angle  BAG  would  be  elevated  by 
the  rotation  round  BA,  and  depressed  by  that  round  GA 


or  vice  versa.  On  the  axes  take  AB  and  AC,  lines  pro- 
portional to  the  angular  velocities  about  those  axes,  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  AD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  AD. 
Then  AD  is  the  axis  of  repose  at  starting  (which  however 
it  may  not  continue  to  be),  and  AD  represents  the  angular 
velocity  round  that  axis  at  starting,  in  the  same  manner  as 
AB  and  AC  represent  the  impressed  angular  velocities 
about  AB  and  AC.     [Composition.] 

Next  let  the  axes  be  parallel  to  one  another,  say  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  passing  through  A  and  B. 
If  the  rotations  are  such  that  A  and  B  would  both  rise,  or 
both  fall,  on  the  paper,  each  by  the  rotation  about  the  other, 
take  a  point  C  in  AB  continued,  nearest  to  the  axis  about 
which  the  angular  velocity  is  greatest  (say  that  of  A),  and 
such  that  CA  is  to  CB  as  the  angular  velocity  about  B  to 


CAD  B 

the"angular  velocity  about  A.  Then  the  axis  of  repose  at 
starting  is  a  line  passing  through  C  parallel  to  the  former  axes, 
and  the  angular  velocity  is  the  difference  of  the  angular  velo- 
cities about  A  and  B,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  greater.  In 
this  case  the  directions  of  the  votattX)ns  about  A  and  B  [Di- 
rection of  Motion]  ai-e  difierent.  There  is  one  remarkable 
case,  namely,  when  the  rotations  about  A  and  B  are  equal.  In 
this  case  the  rule  would  lead  us  to  a  rotation  equal  to  nothing 
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made  about  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance — one  of  those  ex- 
treme conclusions  which  require  interpretation.  The  fact 
18  that  these  two  rotations  give  only  a  simple  motion  of 
translation  =  AB  X  Angular  Velocity  per  second,  and  such 
as  to  make  the  system  move  upwards  or  downwards  on  the 
paper  according  as  the  separate  rotations  would  make  the 
points  A  and  B  move  upwards  or  downwards.  This  parti- 
cular case  will  be  more  intelligible  when  looked  atwitli  the 
help  of  the  Theory  of  Couples. 

But  if  the  rotations  be  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  A 
will  be  lowered  and  B  raised,  or  trice  rerstl,  each  by  the 
rotation  about  the  other: — Tuke  a  point  D,  dividing  AB  so 
that  AD  is  to  DB  as  the  angular  velocity  about  B  is  to  that 
about  A.  Then  will  the  axis  of  repose  at  starting  be  a 
parallel  drawn  through  D  to  the  axes  passing  through  A 
and  B,  and  the  ani^ular  velocity  will  be  the  sum  of  the  an- 
gular velocities  about  A  and  B,  its  direction  being  that  which 
lowers  A  on  the  paper  and  raises  B,  or  vice  versB,  according 
us  is  done  by  the  given  angular  velocities. 

lastly,  let  the  axes  be  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting, 

as  AB  and  CD: — Through  the  point  in  which  CD  meets  the 

1  common  perpendicular  draw  £F  parallel  to  AB,  and  at  the 


instant  at  which  the  rotations  round  AB  and  CD  commcncef 
give  a  couple  of  equal  and  contrary  rotations  about  EF, 
each  equal  to  that  aoout  AB.  This  last  pair  produces  no 
effect,  so  that  the  composition  of  the  four  rotations  gives  the 
same  result  as  that  of  the  two.  Now,  as  above  stated,  the 
rotation  round  AB,  and  its  equal  and  contrary  round  EF, 
produce  nothing  but  a  motion  of  translation,  while  the  re- 
maining rotation  about  EF,  compounded  by  the  first  rule 
with  that  about  AB,  gives  what  would  be  an  axis  of  repose, 
if  it  were  not  fur  that  translation.  The  whole  result  then 
is,  that  the  system  begins  to  move  about  an  axis,  which  axis 
begins  to  undergo  a  translation  in  space. 

There  is  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  the  reader  for  a 
simple  demonstration  of  these  rules,  apart  from  higher  con- 
siderations. But  the  student  of  mechanics  who  docs  not 
pay  attention  to  the  simple  phenomena  of  translation  and 
rotation,  will  rarely  find  himself  able  to  attain  a  complete 
comprehension  of  tne  equations  by  which  these  phenomena 
are  applied  in  phvsics. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  It  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  uriicle  [Arable  Land]  that  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crups  in  sucre!»siun  has  a  peculiar  elfect  on  the  soil,  so  that 
if  grain  of  the  ^anic  nature  be  sown  year  after  year  in  the 
same  gi  ound,  it  wiH  not  produce  the  same  return  of  the  seed, 
even  when  abundantly  manured.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  men  of  science  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
real  cause  will  be  gradually  discovered ;  and  considerable 
advances  have  been  made  towards  a  rational  solution  of  the 
question.  It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  the  formation  of 
the  seed  which  principally  causes  the  deterioration  of  the 
soil ;  for  if  the  crop  be  fed  off  in  a  green  state,  or  mown 
before  the  seed  is  formed,  the  same  may  be  safely  repeated, 
and  no  diminution  of  the  plants  is  apparent.  Thus  grasses 
in  a  meadow  which  are  mown  before  the  blossom  is  faded  or 
the  seed  formed,  will  spring  up  again  vigorously  ;  but  if  the 
seed  IS  allowed  to  ripen,  the  roots  die  away,  and  the  best 
grasses  giadually  disappear.  It  is  thus  that  when  a  meadow 
is  mown  )ear  after  year  f«ir  hay,  and  the  earlie>t  grasses  are 
allowetl  to  ripen  their  seed,  the  crop  will  be  later  and  later, 
and  all  the  earliest  grasises  will  disappear.  Irrigation  pre- 
vents this,  and  seems  to  restore  to  the  land  whatever  the 
crahheH  require  for  their  continuance.  Feeding  of  the  mea- 
dows does  the  same;  and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
water  re.-^tores  the  power  of  production;  and  that,  the 
grao»es  not  being  permitted  to  run  to  seed,  the  deteriorating 
efi*ect  IS  not  produced. 

If  it  had  been  a  mere  exhaustion  of  the  nutritious  par- 
ticles in  the  soil  which  cau.^ted  the  deterioration  of  the  sub- 
sequent crojs,  ^me  kind  of  manure  might  rettore  the  fer- 


tility; but  this  IS  not  the  case.     Howetcr  jndii 
lanti  may  Im!  manured,  it  is  not  practirable  to  raikc 
wheat  or  clover,  or  of  many  other  j  lants,  on  a  soil  i 
shown  that,  as  the  farmers  say,  it  is  iired  of  that 
clover  glows  well  after  wheat,  and  wheat  after 
that  the  same  efre<*t  is  not  produced  in  the  toil  bf 
crops.     Experiments  have  been  made  by  eminent 

Sarticularly  by  Macaire  of  Geneva,  at  tlie  request  q 
olle,  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  in  thefomal 
seed  or  other  nutritious  ptirts  of  plants,  the  sap  ii 
that  It  takes  up  certain  elements  and  deposits  oth< 
are  tbe  rcAidue  of  the  process :  and  these  being  no  1 
cessary  to  the  formation  of  the  seed,  are  rejected  b 
action  of  the  plant,  and  exude  by  the  roots.  Tb 
inferior  animals,  which  in  many  respects  have  so 
with  vegetables  in  their  growth,  as  the  polypi,  take  ■ 
ment  by  the  same  openings  or  pores  by  which  thee? 
are  voided  aAer  digestion ;  and  the  different  cot 
different  animals  enables  one  class  to  feed  on  thee: 
of  another ;  whereat  no  animal  in  a  healthy  state  i 
nourishment  from  that  which  it  has  already  die 
voided.    Our  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  \ 

Srevents  us  from  foreseeing  the  effects  produce^  « 
y  the  expansion  of  the  blossom  or  the  ripening  of 
but  experience  leads  us  to  perceire  that  eei 
thrive  best  after  certain  others;  and  that  in  this 
are  always  of  distinct  and  different  natures.  A  pi 
has  fibrous  roots,  and  throws  up  a  seed-stem  with  ft 
thrives  best  after  one  which  has  a  tleshv  root  i 
succulent  leaves  on  a  branching  stem.  Thus,  whe 
after  beans,  vetches,  or  clover ;  barley  and  oats 
nips,  carrots,  or  potatoes.  Indopemlently  of  thi 
which  may  be  put  into  the  ground,  the  crops  will 
where  the  proper  succession  is  attende<l  to.  th 
plants  of  a  similar  kind  are  made  to  follow  each  o 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this,  Mr.  Macaire  and  so 
scientific  men  observed  the  change  which  took  pi 
water  in  whfch  wheat  had  iHjen  made  to  grow.  Tl 
a  deposit  in  the  water  of  the  nature  of  a  bitter  exi 
this  they  concluded  to  he  excrementitious.  Wliel 
experiments  were  conclusive  or  not,  thev  found  t 
prew  well  in  the  water  in  which  wheat  had  depo 
supposed  excrement ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wh< 
in  the  water  in  which  heans  had  grown.  This  coni 
well-known  fact  that  heavy  soils  of  a  rich  fiujht\ 
manured  will  bear  alternate  crops  of  wheat  a 
without  the  intervention  of  a  fallow  foralouf;  ^rie 
as  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  Kent.  The  effiect 
ing  land  is  explained  on  the  same  principle ;  the  i 
is  washed  out  by  the  rains,  or  is  decomposed  by 
and  air  to  which  it  is  expo>ed  by  the  repeated  f 
Thus  the  land  is  said  to  be  stceetened,  an  expre 
common  among  those  farmers  who  adhere  to  t 
ing  system. 

If  the  chemical  nature  of  the  excrement   of  c 
cultivated  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  artifl^ 
might  be  discovered,  by  which  the  same  effect  m 
peditiously  produced,  which  now  requires  a  whoL 
fallowing.     But  experience   and   obser\'ation   bai 
pated  science,  as  is  often  the  case  ;  and  a  judiciou 
of  crops  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  bad  efiei 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil  which  is  caui 
growth  of  particular  classes  of  plants ;  whether  i 
they  deprive  it  of  peculiar  salts,  as  some  will  have 
posit  deleterious  particles  according  to  others, 
interesting  it  may  be  to  the  curious  inquirer  to  asr 
real  cause,  it  is  sufiicient  for  the  practical  farmer  t( 
ex|>crience  what  crops  succeed   best  after  each  c 
how  soon  the  same  kind  of  seed  may  again  be  sov 
same  ground  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  pr^. 
good  crop;  and  this  after  all  can  only  be  learned  fn 
experiment  and  observation. 

in  all  countries  where  peculiar  attention  has  bee 
agriculture,  the  most  advantageous  succession  ol 
generally  known :  and  if  any  deviation  takes  place. : 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  ; 
imitation,  but  rather  as  ap  experiment  of  a  doubtf 
Certain  general  principles  are  commonly  admitted 
established;  the  chief  of  these  is,  that  a  plant  witt 
stem  and  farinaceous  seed  should  follow  one  with  : 
in<;  stem  and  a  tleshy  root,  ^hich  has  been  taken 
ground  by  mowing  or  fee<ling  before  the  seed  va*  i 
all  these  conditions  cannot  be  obtained,  ibat 
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at  least  ihould  be  complied  with.  Wheat  sown  after  clover, 
which  it  allowed  to  be  the  best  succession  on  light  soils,  fulfils 
all  the  conditions :  when  it  is  sown  after  beans,  the  condition 
of  the  preceding;  crop  not  ripening  its  seed  is  given  up ;  and 
0>nsequently  this  succession  is  inferior  to  the  other.  Potatoes, 
at  fira>t  sight,  appear  to  fulfil  all  tho  necessary  conditions; 
but  although  they  do  not  often  ripen  the  seed  above  ground, 
the  bulbs  of  the  roots  contain  so  much  farina,  that  in  the 
fcrmation  of  these  the  soil  is  notoriously  deteriorated ;  and 
Araers  well  know  that,  except  in  peculiar  cases  which  form 
axceptions,  wheat  never  thrives  so  well  after  potatoes  as  it 
does  after  clover,  even  when  the  ground  has  been  so  richly 
Banured  as  to  contain  more  organic  matter  in  a  soluble 
Atate  than  there  is  in  the  roots  of  the  clover. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  plants  which  may  succeed 
aaeh  other  on  the  same  land  is  of  great  importance  in  form- 
ing a  judicious  rotation,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  valuable 
groduce  from  any  given  soil,  in  as  quick  recuiTence  as  possi- 
le  without  the  risk  of  failure.  In  the  triennial  system, 
whieh  could  only  be  profitable  where  much  of  the  land 
lemained  in  a  state  of  pasture,  two  crops  of  corn  were  taken 
in  succession  after  a  complete  fallow.  But  even  here  it 
vas  found  advisable  to  have  different  kinds  of  grain,  and 
not  to  repeat  the  same  crop  without  a  fallow  intervening. 
In  very  rich  soils  wheat  and  barley  were  the  usual  crops 
afler  the  fallow  ;  and  the  manure  was  obtained  by  means  of 
cattle  or  sheep  kept  on  the  pastures  in  summer  and  on  hay 
and  straw  in  winter.  Repeated  ploughings  were  indis- 
pensable ;  and  the  farmer  who  stirred  his  land  the  most  was 
the  most  certain  of  good  crops.  But  when  pastures  were 
broken  up,  this  system  soon  exhausted  the  soil  for  want  of 
manure,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  devote  some  portion 
of  the  land  to  raise  food  fur  the  animals  whose  dung  is 
required  to  keep  up  the  fertility.  Hence  the  introduction 
of  roots  and  artificial  grasses.  It  was  soon  observed  that 
the  crops  of  com  were  much  better  on  the  land  which  had 
home  these  roots  and  grasses,  even  with  less  manure,  than 
ifier  crops  of  grain ;  and  a  rotation  was  adopted  in  which 
green  crops  were  raised  between  every  two  crops  of  corn.  In 
liocess  of  time  the  fallows  were  found  to  be  superfluous 
wherever  green  crops  could  be  raised  with  advantage ;  and 
the  land  was  kept  clean  by  careful  weeding  and  hoeing. 
The  effect  of  a  judicious  rotation  on  the  produce  raised  in  a 
given  time  was  so  evidently  advantageous,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  a  notion  that  in  this  alone  consisted  the  whole  art  of  the 
Iknaer,  even  to  the  neglect  of  manure ;  and  clauses  were 
introduced  in  leases  prescribing  the  rotation  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  often  with  detriment  to  the  land  and  loss  to  the 
ttnant,  when  tho  circumstances  required  a  deviation  from 
the  rule. 

In  order  to  find  the  crops  which   may  advantageously 

iBcceed  each  other  in  rotation,  many  circumstances  must 

be  taken  into  consideration.     First  of  all  the  quality  of  the 

•oil,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops ;  next  the  wants  of 

the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 

stock  required  to  produce  a  suflScient  supply  of  manure.     It 

M  unreasonable  to  expect  poor  light  land  to  produce  wheat 

and  beans,  although  by  high  cultivation  these  crops  may  bo 

lirced.     Rye,  oats,  and  roots  may  give  the  farmer  a  better 

profit,  by  being  raised  at  a  less  expense  than  more  valuable 

IBops,  which  must  be  forced  with  manure,  and  at  best  are 

Breearious  in  soils  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  In  moderate 

uams  wheat  may  recur  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  whereas 

11  very  rich  compact  loams  it  may  recur  every  third,  and 

fttn  erery  alternate  year.      Clover  and    many    artificial 

ftasses  do  not  succeed  well  if  they  recur  oftener  than  every 

lath  year,   or  with   even  a  longer  interval.     Rape,  flax, 

IhI  potatoes  require  a  still  more  distant  recurrence  on  the 

inoe  ground.    All  these  considerations  lead  the  farmer 

(n  the  selection  of  the  most  advantageous    rotation    for 

i  soil  of  his  farm ;  and  where  the  land  in  a  considerable 

trict   ii  nearly  of  an   uniform  quality,  experience  soon 
blishes  a  course  which  no  one  finds  it  prudent  to  de- 
from.     It  happens  frequently  however  that  a  great 
ety  of  soils,  very  different  in  their  nature  and  fertility, 

I  intermixed  ;  and  then,  unless  the  farmer  can  apply  the 

•e  principles  of  rotations,  be  may  greatly  err  by  following 
course,  which  may  be  very  judicious  for  the  prevailing 
of  the  district,  but  not  at  all  suited  to  some  of  nis  fields. 

re  the  old  advice  to  a  young  farmer,  to  'look  over  his 

ibour's  hedge,'  may  not  be  a  prudent  one  to  follow ; 

^•ven  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 

I,  or  in  the  state  of  fertility  in  which  it  is  at  the  moment, 


a  blind  adherence  to  the  practice  of  others  mil  never  lead 
to  any  improvement:  for  such  improvement  can  only  be 
effected  by  some  knowledge  of  the  reasons  on  which  any 
practice  is  founded.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  crops  suited 
to  any  particular  soil,  and  the  order  in  which  these  crops 
should  succeed  each  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  advan- 
tageous cultivation  of  a  farm. 

That  which  forms  the  food  of  man  is  always  the  principal 
object  in  the  cultivation ;  and,  excepting  rice,  which  only 
grows  in  warm  climates,  there  is  no  food  more  universally 
used  than  that  which  is  made  from  wheat  Rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  pulse  are  only  substitutes  where  wheat  cannot  be 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities.  Next  to  grain  comes  meat; 
chiefly  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  of  which  the  consumption 
increases  with  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and  the  advance  of  its 
agriculture.  Wheat  and  fat  cattle  are  therefore  primary 
objects  with  every  good  farmer;  and  be  who  can  raise  most 
wheat  and  flatten  most  oxen  or  sheep  or  pigs  will  realise  the 
greatest  profit. 

Many  circumstances  may  indicate  a  deviation  from  the 
course  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  most  advantageous.  The 
facility  of  purchasing  manure  from  nei{^hbouring  towns 
may  allow  of  more  frequent  crops  of  corn,  and  of  nutritious 
roots  which  require  much  manure,  such  as  potatoes,  and 
which  give  no  return  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  dung.  But 
we  must  lay  down  rules  for  those  who  are  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources  to  recruit  the  land  with  manure,  so  that  it  may 
give  the  greatest  produce  without  diminishing  in  fertility; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  judicious  feeding  of  live- 
stock. 

The  simple  rotation  of  wheat  and  beans  alternately  would 
be  by  far  the  most  profitable  in  rich  clay  soil,  as  both  those 
crops  always  obtain  a  good  price  in  the  market ;  but  if  a 
whole  farm  were  so  cropped,  nearly  all  the  manure  must  be 

Eurchased ;  for,  after  a  few  crops,  the  wheat-straw  and  bean 
aim  would  not  produce  half  the  manure  required  for  the 
land.  Hay  and  oats  must  bo  purchased  for  the  horses  re 
quired  for  the  tillaee,  which  might  not  be  procured  so  rea- 
dily or  so  cheap  as  they  may  be  raised  on  the  farm.  On  very 
light  sands  wheat  or  beans  cannot  be  raised,  except  by  a 
very  expensive  mode  of  cultivation ;  but  rye,  oats,  peas, 
buckwheat,  and  roots  for  cattle  must  be  substituted.  On 
chalky  loams  the  principal  crops  are  barley  and  artificial 
grasses  for  sheep.  In  short,  no  particular  rotation  can  be 
prescribed  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  soil,  the 
locality,  and  every  circumstance  corauected  with  any  parti- 
cular farm.  As  the  most  universal  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  every  alternate  crop  should  be  consumed  by  animals  on 
the  farm,  and  that,  as  much  as  possible,  tho  plants  which 
succeed  each  other  should  be  of  different  natural  botanic 
families.  Experience  has  generally  shown  the  time  that 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  kind  of  crop,  and  we  have  only  to  form  our  plans 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  principles  we  have  here  laid 
down  are  not  formed  on  mere  theory,  we  have  only  to  show 
that  experience  and  observation  have  led  to  the  same  prac- 
tical results,  and  that  those  rotations  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  the  longest  experience  have  been  gradually  brought 
to  a  considerable  perfection  in  consequence  of  the  failures 
which  generally  followed  any  great  deviation  from  the  true 
rational  course. 

Of  the  old  triennial  course  (fkllow,  wheat,  barley  or  oats) 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  corn-crops  so  rapidly  dete- 
riorate the  soil,  that  a  complete  year  of  fallow  is  required  to 
purify  it,  and  a  good  manuring  to  keep  the  land  in  heart, 
and  that  all  the  industry  of  the  farmer  cannot  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land  without  extraneous  help,  either  from  the 
manure  made  in  towns,  or  in  the  farm -yard  by  cattle  bred 
and  kept  in  commons  or  pasture-grounds.  This  system, 
which  prevailed  so  long,  cannot  be  called  a  rotation ;  and  no 
real  improvement  was  introduced  into  agriculture  until  the 
notion  of  its  perfection  was  exploded,  and  tenants  were  per- 
mitted to  deviate  from  it.  The  rotations  adopted  in  the 
place  of  this  old  system  necessarily  partook  at  first  of  its 
main  defects.  Green  crops  were  introduced  of  necessity  to 
supply  the  loss  of  the  commons  and  pastures,  which,  as  toe 
population  increased,  were  gradually  cultivated  as  arable 
land :  but  the  two  white  crops  remained  in  succession,  and 
even  now,  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  early  impression, 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  gained  with  mere 

{practical  farmers  is  to  make  them  have  patience  when  their 
and  is  in  a  good  state,  and  to  prevent  their  sowing  a  white 
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crop,  which  is  immediately  profitable  and  obtained  at  little 
or  110  expense,  instead  of  a  green  crop,  which  will  keep  the 
land  in  lieart  and  improve  it  for  future  crops,  but  which 
does  not  fl^ure  in  the  account  of  sales.  Yet  it  can  be 
clearly  shown,  that  in  most  cai>cs  the  second  corn-crop  is 
dearly  purchased  by  the  expense  required  to  restore  the 
land  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  seed  was  sown 
a  second  time;  manure  alone  will  not  do  this ;  fallowing  and 
repeated  plouf^hing  can  alone  effect  it :  and  whether  you 
plough  several  times  before  a  crop,  or  are  forced  to  do 
so  after  it,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  expense  of  labour, 
although  there  may  be  much  in  the  value  of  the  subsequent 
crops. 

The  Norfolk  course  (turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat),  which 
is  so  well  known  and  deservedly  in  repute  for  light  sands, 
has  only  one  defect,  which  is  the  too  fre()uent  recurrence  of 
clover.  Rye  ^rass,  the  usual  substitute  in  sandy  soils,  un- 
less it  be  fed  off  young,  is  far  inferior  to  clover  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  wheat,  and  this  accords  with  the  theory;  for  wheat 
and  rye  ^rass  are  both  of  the  natural  family  of  the  grami- 
ne(p.  Tares  or  vctclies  are  a  good  substitute  in  heavy  soils, 
as  well  as  beans,  both  of  which  are  leffu/ninasof,  but  not 
well  suitcfl  to  liglit  sandy  soils.  Peas  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced; but  they  are  apt  to  encourage  weeds,  unless  the 
crop  be  very  heavy,  and  then  they  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
leave  little  vegetable  matter  behind  them  in  their  roots. 


In  many  countricn  there  are  other  Tegetable  prodjiif. 
whirh  are  required  fur  the  food  of  the  inlwbitanU.  ur  »up|t!f 
the  raw  materials  of  manufactures:  theite  must  be  insrud*«r.j| 
into  the  rotations,  according  to  their  effect  on  the  aul  anj 
the  cultivation  they  require.  Indian  com,  or  loaise.  aii4 
French  beans,  for  their  seed,  are  cultivated  m  more  souibm 
climates  as  field  crops.  Potatoes  are  now  an  essental  pr^^ 
duct  in  some  districts,  and  one  which,  after  maize,  pr»dueei 
the  greatest  quantity  of  f<x>d  for  man  from  a  given  p^>nioQ«l 
land.  But  potatoes  require  much  manure,  and  cannot  profitp 
ably  be  cultivated  to  a  wry  great  extent  as  a  farm  prudbca 
nor  repeated  on  the  same  land,  for  any  length  of  time,  of •eafr 
than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years;  they  should  however  alvayi 
enter  into  the  rotation  in  that  portion  of  the  land  ahirh  m 
to  bo  much  worked,  cleanefl.  and  manured  after  a  cropuC 
corn.  Flax,  colsa,  hemp,  and  many  other  plants  are  culb> 
vated  in  various  districts.  By  a  little  management  a  ami 
variety  of  produce  may  be  introduced  with  *>ome  rvgubnif; 
and,  as  a  specimen,  we  will  give  a  rotation  which  i»  gcucn^f 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  in  France,  and  via 
noticed  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  SocieiTof 
England.*  vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  page  *292. 

The  quantity  or  land  is  15  bonniers  (about  €0  tnftcnil 
acres).  Each  bonnier  is  divided  into  16  centi;  each  ocDts 
consequently  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 


RotcUion  qf  Cropt  for  Four  Feari. 


V\T*t  Yr-ir. 


Boa.  Out. 

0     \'l     Colsa  plants 

0       6     Turnips 

0      6    Cow-cabbage 


4      8    Wheat 


Second  Year. 


1  0  Clover 

0  8  Flax  . 
i  3  8  Colsa  . 
I     0  8  Beans 

1  8  Oats   . 

1  0  Rye  and  tares 

0  8  R)e    . 

0  8  Winter  barley 

0  8  Clover 

0  4  Potatoes 

0  2  Beet-root     . 

0  2  Carrots 
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DoD.  Cent. 

1       8    Oats 


i  0  Tares 

0  8  Rye    . 

0  8  Winter  barley 

0  8  Clover 

0  4  Potatoes 

0  2  Beet-root     . 

0  2  Carrots 

0  12  Colsa  plants 

0  6  Turnips 

^  U  6  Cow-cabbage 

4  8  Wheat 

1  0  Clover 
0  8  Flax  . 

2  8  Colsa  . 
0  8  Beans 


Third  Year. 


Bun.  Cf  Dt. 

(  I       0    Clover 
)  0      8     Flax  . 


8    Colsa 


V 


{ 


8    Beans 


I       8    OaU  . 


FoortbY( 


Boa.  CeaU 


4      8    Wheat 


C Tares,  8tc.   (as) 

8<      in  the  second  > 

I     year)  J 


{ 


1       0    Clorer 
0      8    Flax  . 


2 

8    Colsa  . 

0 

8     Beam 

I 

8     OaU 

i 


I 


8    Wheat 


4    8 


f  Tares,  &c.  (at 
in  aeeond 
and  third 
yean) 


I 

1 


15       0  15       0  15       0 

The  tares  r>e,  winter  barley,  and  clover  are  mostly  cut  green  for  fodder. 


In  this  rotation  there  are  a  great  many  different  crops, 
but  the  chief  is  wheat,  which  occupies  18  acres  in  60,  anc' 
thus  recurs  nearly  every  third  year  on  the  same  ground.  It 
in\-ariably  follows  clover,  tlax,  colsa,  and  beans,  all  plants  cf 
different  families  from  the  gramineee.  After  the  wheat, 
various  green  crops  follow,  and,  excepting  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  winter  barley  and  rye,  which  are  generally  cut  green 
for  the  cattle,  all  these  are  likewise  of  different  families  from 
wheat.  Then  come  colsa,  beans,  and  oats,  all  but. the  last 
of  different  families  fi-um  the  two  prccedaig;  and  it  must  be 
obser^'cd  that  the  colsa  plants  raised  to  be  transplanted  are 
followed  by  beans,  and  the  turnips  and  cow-cabbage  by  oats, 
T7hile  the  colsa  for  seed  comes  after  tares,  rye,  winter 
narley,  and  clover.  This  rotation  is  not  a  theoretical  one, 
but  actually  and  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  those  who  are 
considered  goo<l  farmers  in  the  district  where  it  has  been  the 
rule  for  a  cetiiury  and  more.  It  is  not  the  result  of  physio- 
logical theiiritrs,  but  it  is  most  ]irobably  the  narciit  of  the 
theory  whi<*h  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  by  all  scien- 
tiflc  agrtrulturists. 

Mr-  Blackie,  who  may  be  considered  as  very  good  authority 


in  modern  British  farming,  was  requested,  when  in  ] 
to  recommend  a  course  of  cropping  or  a  rotation  suito*  • 
the   northern  portion  of   France.    Probably  without 
knowledge  of  what  was  actually  the  practice  in  a  pan  m  tk 
he  composed  a  table  of  crops,  which  he  conaideraa  «        ' 
to  a  very  rich  soil  in  a  very  genial  climate  ;  and  if  •■« 
pare  this  with  the  foregoing  rotation,  we  shall  be  su         i 
to  find  how  nearly  they  agree  in  principle.    It         v 
published  in  the  *  (rardeners*  Magazine,*  voL  it.,  aou  iC| 
lisbed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Towers  in  the  second  part  of  ««• 
i.  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England.' 
as  it  is  an  interesting  agricultural  document,  we  io       » 
in  the  foTlowing  page. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  perusing  this  rolatioQ,  Ihst  At 
true  principles  are  strictly  adhered  to:— >wheat  fi.'UaM 
clover,  vetches,  beans,  and  potatoes;  and  after  the  wM 
we  liave  nxits  and  green  crops.  The  only  ivmark  wktfk 
i!>trikes  a  practical  fanner  is  that  ten  acres  of  wheal  anM^ 
cceded  by  potatoes,  and  these  by  wheat  aeain.  Tbcfv  * 
very  little  land  in  Great  Britain  which  willliear so sSNf* 
cropping,  without  much  more  mauuft  tbuk  •  htm  of  lit 
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Mr.  TThomoJ  Blackie*8  scheme  qf  Rotation  upon  a  Farm  <if  100  Aeree^  om  propoeed  to  the  French  government 


Pint  Ymt. 


Seeond  Year. 

ACTOt. 


.to  wheat       ^ 


IS  dover    • 

5  torntpt 

5  cabbfiLges 
2^  beet  . 
2^  carrots 

10  oats 

6  barley    . 


} 


10  potatoes 
3  vetches 
2  beans 

10  lucem 


.1 


5  turnips  1 
5  cabbages  ' 
2^  field  beet  1 

2  j  carrots      ' 
10  potatoes 

3  vetches 
2  beans     . 


15  wheat 

10  oats  . 
5  barley 

15  clover 


•{ 


15  *vheat 


TbfidYMT. 


10  oats  . 
5  barley 

15  wheat 

10  potatoes 
3  vetches 
2  beans 

15  clover    , 


Fourth  Ymt. 
AofM* 


15  elover    • 

5  turnips  • 
5  cabbages 
2i  beet  . 
2|  carrot    • 


30  wheat 


10  lucem 


15  wheat    . 

5  turnips  . 
5  cabbages 
2i  beet 
2}  carrot    • 
10  lucem     . 


10  potatoes 
3  vetches 
2  beans 

10  oats  .     , 

5  barley    . 
10  lucera 


FUUiYea^. 

ActM* 


15  wheat 

10  oats  •     • 

5  barle?    . 

5  turnips  . 
5  cabbages 
2^  beet       .   \ 
21  carrot    .   i 
10  potatoes 
3  vetches 
2  beans 

15  wheat 


Sixth  Yeu. 
Acres. 


10  potatoes 
3  vetches 
2  beans 


15  clover 


.1 


15  clover 


10  lucem 


10  oats 
5  barley 

15  wheat 


;:} 


Sevvnihr 

ACNS* 


30  wheat 


15  clover 


5  turnips  • 
5  cabbages 
2\  beet  . 
2J[  carrots  . 

15  wheat    • 

10  lucem    . 


10  oats 

5  bafley 

5  turnips 
5  cabbages 
2t  beet 
2$  carrots 
10  lucem* 


*(To  be  ploughed  up  afler  seven  years,  and  followed  by  wheat.) 


eres  can  afford  for  a  tenth  part  of  it*   but  this  is  very 
uily  modified  by  substituting  a  {nreen  crop  for  a  portion 
[lefhaps  one-half )  of  the  potatoes,  and  letting  thepotatoes  be 
twceeded  by  barley  or  oats  instead  of  wheat.    Tne  rotation 
rill  then  be  less  scourging,  and  better  adapted  to  land  of 
te   fertility,  where  extraneous  manure  cannot  be 
eucuued  upon.    We  give  it  as  an  example  of  the  applica- 
1  of  the  true  theory  of  rotations,  ana  it  is  remarkable 
ww  nearly  it  accords  with  that  which  was  the  result  of 
lactica  alone   without  theory.      We  have  ourselves  for 
y  years  adopted  a  rotation  without  being  tied  down  to 
uv  positive  rule,  which   has   been  suggested  by  circum- 
lees,  and  in  some  measure  regulated  by  our  conviction  of 
M»  truth  of  the  theory  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate.    In 
clayey  loam  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  but  mostly  com- 
ely drained,  we  have  had  turnips  and  Swedes  on  high 
ni^es,  tares,    mangel-wurzel,   potatoes,  and  a   portion  of 
re  to  cut  up  green ;  succeeded  by  barley  and  oats  sown 
'iih  clover,   rye-grass,    and    other  biennial  grass  seeds. 
Vese  were  mown  for  hay  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  the 
nond  also,  but  generally  depastured  one  year  at  least; 
1  followed  beans,  and  after  these  wheat.     The  green 
iu|)s  were  put  in  after  repeated  and  deep  tillage,  and  with 
B  ample  allowance  of  manure.    The  whole  of  the  layer 
u  top-dressed  with  peat  or  coal  ashes  in  the  first  year, 
nd  what  manure  could  be  got  or  spared  was  put  on  the 
Qood  year  before  winter,  when  it  was  ploughed  up.  All  the 
rn  crops  were  put  in  upon  one  shallow  plqughing.     We 
ive  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  pursuing  tnis  course  :  but 
I  allow  that  one  year  only  in  elover  would  probably  be 
BR  profitable.      The  land  is  not  sufllciently  fertile  by 
to  bear  wheat  after  the  first  year  of  clover,  instead  of 
»      or  making  it  into  hay.    This  would  bring  it  to  some 
.otationi  adopted  in  rich  alluvial  soils.    It  is  a  rule 
should  never  be  transgressed,  that  after  every  crop 
d  there  should  be  a  remnant  of  manure  sufljcient  to 
a  a  good  crop  the  next  year;  and  that  this  should 
s  be  in  the  land,  and  considered  as  stock  in  trade  or 
mmI  invested  at  good  interest.     Hy  means  of  judicious 
tions  and  tillage  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  produce 
be  raised  at  a  certain  expense  of  labour  and  capital, 
uA  bv  any  desultory  and  experimental  mode  of  croppinj^. 
r  should  find  it  his  own  interest  to  cultivate  his 
^ccufding  to  the  most  approved  principles,  and  the 
rd  should  impose  only  such  restriction  as  will  prevent 
i«nant  from  injuring  himself  by  diminishing  the  pro- 
'  nf  bis  farm. 
TATION,  INTERCELLULAR.    [Sap.] 
TATCyRLA.   One  section  of  tbe  Infusorial.animals  is 
d  by  M.  Ehrenberg.    It  it  arranged  in  tbe  dipb- 1 


neurose  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  Dr.  Grant,  a 
view  which  has  been  many  times  sugfrested  to  original  ob- 
servers, from  the  figure,  division,  and  movements  of  the 
body.  Ehrenberg*s  classification  of  these  minute  but  often 
highly  organised  creatures  is  formed  upon  the  same  general 
model  as  that  of  the  Poly^astrica,  there  being  in  these  the 
same  double  series  of  analogous  nude  and  loricated  forms. 

General  CAoroc/er.— Swimming  invertebral  animals, 
apodal,  often  caudate,  capable  of  executing  rotatory  move- 
ments by  the  aid  of  peculiar  ciliated  organs.  No  true  heart; 
but  a  dorsal  vessel,  and  transparent  vessels  in  which  no 
movements  appear.  No  distinct  branchisd.  Many  nervoua 
pbaryngial  ganglia  (cerebral) ;  in  general  a  cervical  nervous 
ring  and  an  abdominal  nerve.  Very  oAen  eyes  coloured  red. 
Alimentary  canal  distinct  and  simple ;  sometimes  a  stomach, 
in  other  cases  coBcal  appendages ;  pharynx  almost  always 
armed  with  jaws,  which  often  carry  teeth.  Sexual  organs 
distinct,  hermaphroditic ;  reproduction  oviparous  and  vivi- 
parous, never  fissiparous,  as  among  Polygastrica. 

Order  1.  Rotatoria  nuda.        Order  2.  Rotataria  lorieata. 

Section  I.    Monotrocha. 
Ciliary  Circle  simple  and  entire,  and  not  variable. 

Monotrocha  nuda.  Monotrocha  loricate. 

1st  Fam.  Ichthydina. 

A,  No  eyes. 

a,  Body  smooth. 
*  Tail    simple,    trun- 
cated, ana  tlexible. 
Gen.  Ptygura, 
**Tail  bifurcate   and 
very  short. 
C^n.  Ichihydium. 
aa.  Dorsal  part  of  the  body 
hairy. 
Gen.  CkcBtonotui, 

B,  Two  eyes. 

Gen.  Glenophora, 

Section  II.  Schisotrocha. 

Ciliary  circle  simple,  divided  in  parcels. 

Schiiopoda  nuda.  Schizopoda  lorieata. 

1st  Fam.  Megalotrocha.  1st  Fam.  Floscularia. 

A,  One  eye.  A,  No  eyes.     The  envelope 

Gen.  Miemdon.  of  the  body  gelatinous. 

B,  Two  eyes,  which  are  e£Eaced         a.  Rotatory  organs  bilo- 
with  age.  bate  or  quadrilobate. 

Gren.  Megalotrocha,  *  Gen.  Lacinufarieu 


aa,  Rctatorr  orna  mulU- 
fld. 
*  Rolatory  organ  quin- 

r.afliC      m»ndiblei 
nialo. 
Gen.  Slephanoetrai. 
••  Rotatory   organ  with 
6-S  divisions,  mandi- 
ble* edentale. 
Gen.  I^oKularia. 
B,Two  ejet,  wliicli  are  af- 
faeed  with  age.    Envelope 
'     of  the  body  membranous 
and    granular.      Rotatory 
organ   bilobate  or  quadri- 
lobate. 

GcD.  Melictrta. 


Section  III.    Polytrocht. 
Several  Hmall  ciliary  circles. 


A,  No. 


Poly  1  roc  ha  loricata. 
1st  Kam.  Euchtauidota. 
A.  No  eyes. 

a.  Cuirass       depressed. 
Tail  bifureale. 
Gen.  LejxuUHa. 
s,  Cuirass  compressed. 

*  Tail  simple. 
Gen.  Montira. 

•  Tail  bifurrale. 

Gen.  Colurta. 
B,  A  single  eye.  B,  One  eye. 

b.  Eye  frontal,  tail  bifiir-  b.  Cuirass  depressed. 


a,  Mnndiblei  dentate. 
Gen.  Ht/datina, 
aa.  Mandibles  edentate. 
*  Mouth  direct,  Icrminnl. 

Gen.  P.iiteTO]ilfa. 
**  Houlli  oblique,  inferior. 
Gen.  Pfeurolrocha. 


Tail  eiropii. 

Gon.  Monoityla. 
"  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Euehianit- 
bb.  Cuirass     swollen    t 

*  Tail  hairy  and  simpli 
Gen.  Mailigocera, 
**  Tail  bifurcate  or  tti- 
furcate. 
tNo  cornicle. 

Gen.  Salpina. 
tt  Corniculated. 

Gen.  Dinoeham. 
C,  Two  eyes  (fronUl). 
e.  Head  nude. 

Gen.  Melopidia. 
Gen.  Digltna.  cc,  Head  liooded. 

'•Tail  simple,  front  with  Gen.  Slfphanop*. 


Gen.  Rireutaria. 
bb.  Bye  dorsal. 
*Tail  simple,  hairy. 

Gen.  MonoceTca. 
"•Tail  bifurcate, 
t  Frunlal  cilim  similar. 

Gen.  Notommaia. 
-t*  FronUl  cjlitt  diuiroilai 
(With  cilita  and  styles. 

Gen.  Synckaia. 
^  With  cilim  and  books. 

Gen.  Scaridiunt. 

C,  Two  eyai. 

e,  Bye«  frontal. 
*  Tail  bifurcate. 


&,NoUi 


•  Rolatorj  organs,  sup- 
ported on  ftvnial  pedi- 


cles of  great   length  Om. . 

(no  frontal  proboMii). 

Gen.  Hydriat.         C,  T«o  wjm  (frotiia)). 
*  *  Rotatory  organs  sewila  Oau.  Ae 

and  lateral  (no  frontal 
prolongation). 
Gen.  Ti/jMiru. 
B,  Two  eyes. 

b.  Eyes  frontal. 
*  Tail  bifurcale.and  with 
two    pairs    of    horns 
(thus    becoming    six- 
pDinted);  a  frontal  pro- 
Gen.  Rotifer. 
**Tail  tiiSd,  and  with  a 
■ingle   ['air    of   hams 
(thus   becoming    flve- 
puinted) ;    a     frontal 
pToboscin. 

Gen.  AciimiTU$. 

•••Tail    bifurcate,     and 

without     horns;     no 

frontal  prolongation. 

Gen.  Monolaiii. 

bb.  Eyes  donial. 

(Tail    bifurcate,     and 
with  ten  pair  of  cor- 
nicles ;  a  frontal  pro 
longation.) 
Gen.  miodina. 

In  illtutration  of  ibis  cla«ileatioD,  ««  |if«nt 
naeof— 

I  an  nuufte  of  l»d> 


D,  Four  fbntal  eyes. 

0«n.  Squamtlia. 


I.  Tnarlhra. 
cc.  Eyes  dorsal. 
•  Tail  sim(>le. 

Gcii.  Ballului. 
••  Tail  bifurrale. 

Gen.  tHtlemma. 

D,  Three  eyes. 

d,OnD    eye  dorsal,   ai>d 
two  frontal. 

Gen.  fojyiAora. 
dd.  Three  dorsal  eyes. 
Gun.  Nompt. 

E,  Several  eyes. 

f.  Eyes  in  a  circle  on  the 

Gen.  Cyetnglena, 
f«.  Eyes   in   two  cervical 


Zygotioebi. 

Two  small  eitiary  corona. 

Zvgolrdfha  nuda.  Zygotnidia  lorieata. 

1st  Fam.  Philodiniea.  Ist  Fam.  BracAirmtfi. 

A,  No  eyes.  A,  No  eyes, 

a.  Tad  bifurcate  and  cor-  Gen.  Noleua. 

niculale  (a  frontal  pro- 
Gen.  Callidinn. 


IS  urMolirii,  «■  KD  example  of  lorinle  Zygotro- 


loiiB.  p.plarjBi.  •.■lomieh.  a  fi.  appixluH  to  rfoneb. 
c^cfi.    «,  mnicln.  (, ulL    11,  loutiurbiaiidia.    aa,bn>i- 

>  EQUiiol  initrument  nf  ronner  timei,  mentioned 

Ij  Frenrh  writers  of  Romance,  and  hy  Chsucer, 

olhers  among  our  early  poets :  it  seems  to  have 

ir  10  what  the  French  call  a  vielle,  and  the  Bng- 

ly-giirdy. 

X>A,  a   genus   belonging  to   Ibe   TtlrbinaeU  of 

[TaOCKIB«.] 
ER.        [SOSSKX;     YORKBHlftR.] 

£RHAM,  a  parish  and  markm-tonn  in  the  louth- 
-rt  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yurksbire,  6  milei 
Id,  l2fromBarii3]ey,  1:2  from  Doncaster,  160  from 
ihe  road,  and  1 7 1  by  milway.  The  Doo,  aftei  re- 
tRotfaerat  the  eBslenieKlremily  of  the  town,  takes 
direction,  and  Rolherham  occupied  an  elevated 
•faich  riles  from  the  northern  hank  of  the  river. 
Mtern  side  of  the  town  the  river  bends  to  the 
.  The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  12,810  acres 
iquara  miles),  and  consists  of  the  townshim  of 
I,  Kim  be  r  worth,  Briuswortb,  Catcliffe,  audlHl' 
le  chapelriea  of  Tinnley  and  Gressbiougb.  The 
iiburb  of  Masbrough  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
I  comprised  in  the  township  of  Rolherham,  with 
is  united   by  a  handsome   stone   bridge  of   five 

roile  south  of  the  town,  on  the  louth  bank  of  the 

on  some  Roman  remains,  which  consist  of  a 
r  encampment  called  Temple  Brough ;  and,  at  a 

3U0  yards  higher  up  the  river,  there  is  an  earth- 
:h  it  is  coiijeclured  farmed  part  of  a  larser  work, 
ns.  bricks,  and  pottery  have  been  found  on  both 
Tbe«tation  'Ad  Fines,'  on  the  great  road  from 
■ler  to Cnsdeford,  is  fixed  at  Temple  Brough  by 
Jltfaoritics.  There  is  however  nothing  to  give 
1  a  daim  to  a  Roman  origin,  but  it  probably 
very  early  in  the  Saxon  period.  The  church  at 
a  was  in  that  period  the  only  ecclesiastical  edifice 
liiw  dislricl,  and  tithe  was  paid  to  it  fVom  land* 
ig  the  parishes  of  EcclesBeld,  Sb'effiBld,  Handa- 
Rton,  and  Whiston,  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
within  the  parish  at  the  present  time.  (Hunter's 
llMre.)  A.  weekly  market  and  annual  fnir  were 
t  tfaeConquest ;  the  Saxon  lord  of  the  manor  had 
lill ;  and  these  were  suSicieni,  *ilb  its  eccte- 
iriorily,  to  render  Rolherham  a  vil  of  some  im- 

I'he  Saxon  possessor  of  the  manor  being  die- 
the  Conquest,  Nigel  Fossard,  a  Norman,  was 
id  under  the  earl  of  Morton.  In  the  reign  nf 
.    (13th  century),   the   manor  and  church  were 

the  monks  of  Rufford  Abbey,  in  NoUingham- 
I   the   rights  which  had   been  exercised  by  the 

'  *  lessors,  such  as  regulating  weights  and 
leofbreiJ  and  beer,  pr--'-"- '  -»—>—; 


nils,  Ibr  whieb  purpose  they  bad  a  pjllory,  tumbrel,  and 
gallows.  In  1307,  Edward  I.  granted  the  town  Uiotber 
market  and  a  second  fair.  The  purbih  church  was  built  Jtt 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (ISth  century),  and  is  one  oftba 
handsomest  in  the  diocese.  Thomas  Rotherbam,  areb- 
bishop  of  York,  a  native  of  the  place,  born  in  1423,  leiff 
bis  asiistsDce  towards  rendering  it  a  model  of  eccleaiaslical 
arcbiiecture.  There  are  uveral  Ecod  enf;ravings  of  Iba 
church,  "the  living  is  a  vicarage,  and  the  average  ncl  incomb 
in  1829-30-31  was  1 70/.  An  old  font,  supposed  to  have  be- 
loDgadlo  the  Saxon  church,  at  present  stands  in  the  church- 
yard. To  Archbishop  Rolherham  also  his  native  toil'n  vaa 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a  collet^'e,  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist,  and  are  used  as  an  inn.  This  college  was  founded 
in  1482forBprovost,threefellows,  and  m  scholars,  who  weta 
lodged  at  the  college,  and  accommodation  was  at  ibe  saina 
time  provided  for  the  several  priests  officiating  in  the  different 
chantries  in  the  church.  Grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  muiie, 
singing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  iHUght  in  this  college, 
which  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Tlie 
bridge-chapel  on  the  I>on,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  endowed,  is  now  uied  as  tlie  town  gaol.  The  old  road 
from  London  to  Carlisle  passed  through  Rotherbam.  Charles 
I.  during  the  civil  war  passed  a  night  in  lbs  town :  to  on* 
of  the  inhabitants,  wjia  held  the  stirrup  while  he  mounted 
his  IiDise,  he  gave  as  a  memorial  a  coiii  of  Richard  I.,  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Clarke  residing  in  Ho- 
therbam. 

There  is  no  single  coDstituted  authorily  for  the  purpose! 
of  municipal  government  I'he  'feoffees  of  the  common 
lands  of  Rotherbam'  are,  the  most  iraportaul  local  body. 
They  consist  of  twelve  inhabitants  elected  for  life  by  tho 
freeholders  and  rate-payers  of  the  township,  and  tbey  lia*a 
tbe  management  of  certain  lands  bought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Queen  Eliiabetli.  The  total  income  at  their  disposal 
is  at  present  about  GDOf.  a  year,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  is  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  towD  and  in 
other  ohjeelB  of  public  utility.  Mr.  Hunter  autes  (South 
Yorkthirei  that  he  has  inquired  in  vain  for  the  decree  or  pa- 
leiil  under  which  the  feoffees  act.  The  town  is  lighted  unaer 
a  local  act  obtained  in  1801.  A  gas-campany  waaestabliabed 
in  1833,  but  is  not  iucorpprateo,  nor  is  the  water-compaDyt 
which  was  formed  in  1827.  The  police  is  regulat^  by  a 
general  local  act  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  90),  and  consist*  of  a 
dayatidnightwalch,  for  which  the  township  only  is  rated.  Tba 
county  ui^iitrated  sit  in  petty  sessions  every  Monday,  and 
offenODrs  ore  committed  temporarily  la  the  town  gaol.  TUa 
Midsummer  quarler-sassions  for  IbeWctt  Ridingarehetdat 
Rotherbam.  A  court  of  requests  was  eslablished  in  1839, 
and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  places  in  the  vicinity.  Ro- 
therbam is  the  centre  of  a  union  under  the  t^r-Law 
Amendment  Act.  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  tb^ 
poor  averaged  3808/.  for  the  parish,  before  the  union,  and  in 
'B38thoexpeaditure  wa4  179o/. 

Great  improvements  have  recently  laken  {dace  in  Um 
general  appearance  of  the  town.  Streets  liava  been 
widened,  old  bouse*  pulled  down,  and  many  good  build- 
dings  erected.  The  materials  for  buildioff  are  abun- 
dant, (he  town  itself  standing  upon  a  masa  of  tbe  old  red-- 
sandslooe.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  cbapel  at 
Tinsloy,  a  small  antient  edifice ;  a  church  at  Greasbrauah, 
built  in  1826,  with  the  aid  afforded  by  tjie  Cburch-Buildiog 
ioners  aud  voluntary  contribulions;  a  new  church 
,  e ;  and  a  new  church  at  Kimharworth  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1642.  The  oldest  chapel  for  Frotesiaut  diuenler* 
was  huilt  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1705,  and  is  no*  uud  by 
the  Unitarians;  it  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1840.  The 
Independent  chapel,  situated  in  Masbrougb,  was  buih 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  baa  been  onca 
enlarged.  The  Wesleyan  Helbodisl  chapel,  built  in  IStlS, 
'  has  been  twice  enlarged.  A  Primilive  Methodist  chawl  has 
beeno{tened  since  1620.  In  lesS,  a  handsome  Baptiit 
'  chapel  was  erected;  and  within  tbe  last  three  years  tbe  ser- 
I  vice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  performed  in 
a  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  theatre.  Tbe  courl-|ionse, 
in  whidi  the  Midaummer  quarler-Fessiooa  ere  held,  waa 
built  by  the  county  in  1SS7,  and  is  the  most  convenient  ifa 
the  Ridine.  The  library,  news-room,  and  dispensary  occupy 
a  plain  nabslabtiaj  building  erected  in  I  BSa.  The  dispensary 
was  bsUUiabed  in  1806,  and  affords  medical  aid  to  beiMen 
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Rotherham  possesses  many  important  advantages  cal-  I 
culated  to  encourage  manufactures.  Extensive  beds  of 
coalt  of  a  quality  suitable  to  manufacturing  processes, 
exist  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  parish,  and  iron-ore  is 
also  abundant.  Lcland  notices,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  a  mile  from  Rotlierhau  'be  veri  good  piites 
of  coal;*  and  also  that  in  the  town  *be  veri  good  smithes 
for  all  cutting-tools  ;*  but  it  was  not  until  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  any  extensive  manufacturing  operations 
began  to  be  carried  on.  In  1746,  the  Walken  established 
a  work  for  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  goods  of  all  kinds ; 
and  at  the  lar(;e  establishments  whii^h  originated  in  their 
enterprise,  great  part  of  the  cannon  used  in  the  navy  during 
the  American  and  French  wars  was  cast,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable period  nearly  the  whole  country  was  supplied  by 
them  with  cast-iron  goods.  The  iron  bridges  at  Sunder- 
land, Yarm,  Staines,  and  the  Southwark-bridge  over  the 
Thames  were  cast  at  their  works.  Afler  a  period  of  inacti- 
vity which  followed  the  close  of  the  war.  the  various  branches 
of  the  iron-manufacture  are  again  carried  on  with  ^zrcat 
vijrour.  many  new  establishments  have  been  commenced, 
aivd  a  greater  variety  of  articles  is  produced.  Stoves, 
fenders,  engineering  and  millwork,  and  many  kinds  of 
hardware  goods  are  now  made.  Glass,  earthenware, starch, 
soap,  naphtha,  pyroligneous  acid,  are  manufactured  at  Roth- 
erham. There  are  two  extensive  ale  and  porter  breweries, 
and  vessels  of  50  tons  burthen  arc  occasionally  built  in 
yards  adjoining  the  Don.  A  flax-mill  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years.  The  markets  for  corn  and  cattle  are 
held  on  Monday:  both  are  of  great  importance;  but 
every  alternate  Monday  the  catUe-market  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  county,  and  is  attended  by  buyers  from  Man- 
chester and  other  towns  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  a 
covered  stone  building  in  the  market-place  for  the  acconuno- 
dalion  of  the  dealers  in  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs;  and  the 
feoflfees  are  intending  to  render  it  more  convenient  by  en- 
closing one  of  the  sides.  The  shambles  occupy  the  north- 
ern sides  of  the  market,  and  were  budt  by  the  feoffees.  The 
fairs  arc  for  horses  and  cattle  chietly,  and  in  November  there 
is  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants. 

Besides  the  various  natural  advantages  which  thcLinanufao 
turers  of  Rotherham  enjoy,  there  are  few  places  possessing 
such  extensive  facilities  for  tratfic.  The  Don  was  made  na- 
vigable from  Doncaster  lo  Tinsley  (the  latter  place  situated 
between  Rotherham  and  Sheflield)  in  1720;  and  in  1820  the 
navigation  was  extended  from  Tinsley  to  Sheffield  by  a 
canal.  The  Don  gives  to  the  town  the  means  of  exporting 
and  importing  commodities  by  water  to  and  from  all  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  Trent  by  the  Stainforth  and  Keadby 
canal.  The  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  railway  was  opened  in 
1S38.  It  commences  in  West-gate,  Rotherham,  where  a 
handsome  station  is  building,  is  carried  across  the  Don  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  receives  a  branch  from  the  Greasbrough  col- 
lieries, and  another  from  the  North  Midland  Railway,  and 
terminates  in  the  Wicker,  Sheffield.  Trains  depart  from  each 
terminus  every  hour  during  the  day  ;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  towns,  which  is  6|  miles,  is  pei formed  in 
mbout  fifteen  minutes :  the  lowest  fare  is  sixpence.  Upwards 
of  a  million  of  passeni^ers  had  been  conveyed  along  the 
line  in  the  two  yean*  ending  Oi*tober  lb40.  The  Rotherham 
station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  line,  being  used  by  Sheffield  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  Rotherham  and  an  extensive  district  east- 
waid:  it  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  with  a  spacious  waiting- 
room  and  offices.  This  railway,  which  connects  Leeds, 
York,  aiid  Hull,  and  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, with  the  midland  and  western  counties  and  the 
metro|)olis.  passes  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
parish,  and  ha>  greatly  increased  the  value  of  proj^rty 
adjacent  to  it.  At  the  Ickles,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish,  it  is 
cairied  over  the  Dm  and  the  Shctlleld  road  by  a  fine  via- 
duct of  twenty-tive  arches.  The  communication  between 
London  and  Rotherham  is  effected  in  about  84  hours. 

The  population  of  the  parish  and  township  at  the  four 
perio<ls  when  the  cennus  was  taken,  was  as  follows : — 

isi'l.  IHll.  18C1.  1&31. 

Township       .        3u70         'Jl)50         3.Jtb         40>.l 
Total  of  parish     8418         8(i71  UGJ3       10.3S7 

The  |Kipulation  of  the  parish  is  at  present  estimated  at 
12,000,  and  that  of  the  township,  at  6000:  in  the  latter  the 
rent  of  houses  is  riMng,  though  manv  new  houses  iiavc  In'en 
Intel)  built.    The  i^opulatioii  of  the  different  divibious  of  the 


parish,  in  1831,  was  as  follows: — Rotherham  (as  bcfon 

stated),  40S3;  Kimborworlh,  4031  :  Greasbrough.  I::?!; 
Tinsley,  36'i ;  Brinsworth,  2211 ;  Calcliffe,  196;  DaUoii,  I5:; 
Orirreaxe,  35. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Rotherham  arc:— I. 
The  Independent  academy,  situated  in  Mai^brough,  at  «luek 
25  young  men  are  educated  for  the  Independeni  uinuirT,  ua- 
der  a  tutor  in  theology  and  a  tutor  in  classics  :  the  ia»tiu- 
tion  is  supported  by  voluntary  contritmtions.  SpThegraaav- 
school,  founded  in  1584  :  the  classics  are  taught  trntuiloatly 
to  the  boys  of  the  town.  The  master  has  a  huu^e  rent-free,  ind 
the  total  endowment  is  about  30A  per  annum,  to  vhich  the 
feoffees,  who  are  the  trustees,  add  a  gratuity.  The  sTbulin 
have  a  claim  to  a  fellowship  and  two  scholarships  in  Emnft* 
nuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  case  the  same  are  not  occupied 
from  the  free-school  at  Normantoii:  and  there  isa  feltov- 
ship  at  Lincoln  Collejre,  Oxford.  3.  HolIts*ft  School,  fuur.  i<«l 
in  1663,  by  Thomas  HoUis,  a  Nonconform ist.  for  the  etlu- 
cation  of  thirty  children.  4,  The  Feoffees*  schotil :  'J«  Umi 
and  20  girls  are  educated  and  instructed  io  reading,  vrit.oi;. 
and  arithmetic  5.  A  school  on  the  I^ncasterian  »ys:effl.fur 
200  boys  and  200  girls.  C,  Boarding,  common  day.  ai.dJsac 
schools.  7,  Sunday-schools.  We  have  no  accurate  mfoncatuo 
respecting  the  two  latter  classes  of  schools.  I^>ndi(ig  lih.ifjti 
are  attached  to  the  Sundav-schools  of  nearlv  each  dc-nija.^ 
nation.  The  public  library  was  e:>tabl:shed  in  17rs.  trl 
contains  al)out  3000  volumes,  including  the  publicaiiooi  > 
the  *  Record  Commission.*  There  are  nearly  *J0  annual  sub- 
scribers. Rotherham  was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  in  e»:abl!ib- 
ing  a  hubscription  library,  hut  th>.>re  is  neither  a  mcchasA 
instiiute,  mechanics*  library,  nor  savin{;s*-bank  in  tlietuvc 
There  is  a  small  library  of  theology  in  the  c)uirch«  for  the 
purchase  of  which  the  sum  of  lOO/.  was  left  a  centurv  sfd. 

ROTHERHITHE.    [SrRREY.] 

ROTHESAY,  or  ROTHSAY.  a  burgh  in  Scollar.d.  m 
the  island  of  Bute,  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Buicii 
Tniles  from  Glasgow,  or  10  from  Greenock ;  in  by  51'  N  liL 
and  5"  l'  W.  long. 

Rothesay  owes  it^  origiti  to  a  cn>tle  ercc'cd  here  sUn 
A.D.  IOU8,  by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  Co  srcurt  tbt 
Western  i^>les  or  Scotland,  which  he  then  held.  Under  the 
protection  of  this  castle  a  village  was  formed,  and,  under  tbt 
patronage  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  whom  it  belunge<),  roM 
to  importance.  Rol)ert  III.  raised  it  from  beinz  a  bux|haf 
barony  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  burgh,  and  James  V], 
A.D.  15S5,  further  augmented  its  municipal  privileireL  U 
suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  «is 
repeatedly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English,  the  N^^rv*- 
gians,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  was  seised  by  the  UcU 
of  Argyle  in  his  invasion,  a.d.  1GS5.  •  In  the  early  |a:i  j( 
the  last  century  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  it,  in  order  la 
settle  at  Campbelltown,  and  the  town  appeared  likea  dcM.*^ 
but  since  then  it  has  much  revived. 

The  town  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bet- 
torn  of  a  small  bay.  It  consists  of  several  streetsand  lane*: 
and  has  been  enlarged  along  the  shore  on  each  Side  of  lU 
old  part  of  the  town,  by  the  addition  of  villas  and  lodf;:nc 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bathers  who  rtvutx  ben 
in  the  summer  from  Glasgow,  and  to  whom  the  pUa  a 
recommended  by  its  mild  and  healthy  cliuiaio  and  pleioat 
situation. 

Rothesay  Castle,  a  tall  heavy-looking  ruin,  c  'r.>i«tir.((v.'s 
circular  enclosure  with  masMve  walls  flankci  wiib  n>bLi 
towers  built  of  red  stone,  stands  in  the  middle  of  *'if 
town.  The  town-hall  and  county  buildings,  a  hjnd«i«-r 
castellated  htruclure  with  an  elegant  tower,  and  the  f  n*wC* 
for  the  county,  are  adjacent  to  the  ca>tle.  Theki:L»s 
modern  building  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  There  ire 
two  chapels- of- ease,  one  of  them  Gaelic:  a  thinl  chsiTi<:f* 
ease,  of  elegant  aicliite<:ture,  ha.^  been  built  by  the  Mi:'i>.* 
of  Bute  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish.  There  a»  :.iw 
or  lour  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  ihe  pan>h.  C.«.-«  '-^ 
the  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  church  .:  Si- 
Mary,  once  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  the  l>!ti:  ik 
walls  of  the  choir,  and  one  or  two  antieut  muuumeoU.  s-'- 
stantling. 

The  population  returns  of  I  S3 1  were  as  fidlows: — 

laYiabii  tuHue*.    Fa  mi  iei.  IVrwik 

Burgh  .         .         549  lUs  ,^1; 

Rest  of  parish       •         20b  t*2  IJtl 

757  IJi^O  6u»4 

About  one-third  of  the  populaliuu  of  the  part  uf  Ibe  patvib 
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dudcil  in  tlie  burgh  is  agricultural.  By  a  subsequent 
t  carefully  taken  in  1837,  the  population  was  given  at 
)r  the  burgh,  and  11G5  for  the  rest  of  the  parish; 
089. 

re  are  a  cotton  mill  and  a  power-loom  factory,  a  tan- 
wo  boat-building  yards,  ana  several  cooperages.  The 
i;  fishery  is  carried  on.  There  are  three  banks, 
es  of  the  Greenock,  the  Renfrewshire,  and  the 
Bank.  The  harbour  was  formed  a.d.  1822,  and  has 
ind  building  dock,  cither  now  finished  or  in  course  of 
iction,  adjacent  to  it.  The  exports  are  cotton  yarn 
iton  goods,  herrings,  fresh  fish,  barley,  turnips,  pota- 
e-grass  seeds,  small  timber,  and  leather ;  the  imports 
r  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  hides,  wheat,  oats,  flour,  beans, 
ust,  lime,  freestone,  coals,  salt,  and  barrel  staves, 
were,  in  1837,  58  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  of  from 

00  tons,  total  registered  tonnage  2950:  men  255,  em- 
in  the  coasting  trade,  foreign  trade,  or  fishery.    There 

nmunication  by  steam-boats  with  Glasgow.    There  is 
f  market,  and  there  are  three  fairs  of  little   import- 
Port  Bannatyne,  a  village  in  the  parish,  with  a  popu- 
df  about  300  persons,  has  25  small  vessels  engaged  in 
rring  fishery. 

parish  is  in  the  presbytery  of  Donoon,  in  the  synod,  of 
!.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifteen  schools  in  the  parish, 
ng  one  parochial  school  with  three  assistant  teachers, 
hools  endowed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  three 
which  are  partially  assisted.  The  number  of  scholars 
e  schools,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  was  921,  nearly  one- 
•f  the  whole  population.  The  management  of  the 
i  is  considered  to  be  very  good,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
person  brought  up  in  the  parish  who  cannot  read  and 
There  are  in  the  parish  six  public  libraries  and  two 
reading-rooms.   A  periodical  publication,  '  The  Bute 

1  of  Rural  Afifairs,'  has  lately  been  established:  it  is 
to  agriculturalists.  There  are  several  friendly  socie- 
d  a  savings'  bank. 

burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean 
Id,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  councillors.  Burgh  courts, 

and  justice  of  the  peace  courts,  and  county  meet- 
e  held  here.    The  burgh  formerly  united  with  Ayr, 

Campbelltowii,  and  Inverary  in  returning  a  member 
iament.  By  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  it  was  disfran- 
as  a  parliamentary  burgh,  and  added  to  the  county  of 

but  by  way  uf  compensation,  that  county,  which  bad 
isly  returned  a  member  alternately  with  Caithness, 
[lowed  to  return  one  constantly.  {New  Siatisiical 
\t  of  Scotland;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 
[TBOELLA,  a  genus  of  the  tribe  RottboelliacesB,  of 
ry  natural  and  extensive  family  of  grasses,  named  by 
own  in  honour  of  C.  F.  Rottboll,  a  Professor  of 
r  ml  Copenhagen,  who  died  in  1797,  and  who  pub- 
several  works,  one  in  particular  on  exotic  species 
umine»  and  Cyperaceas.  The  genus  is  distributed 
bout  Asia,  especially  India,  New  Holland,  and  the 
1  islands,  and  extends  also  to  E^sypt.  The  species 
lally  tall,  erect,  and  fiat-leaved,  with  the  spikes  round 
.;  spikelets  two  in  each  joint,  pressea  close  to  or 
iw  tt  hollow  in  the  rhachis ;  of  these  one  is  sessile,  the 

Iked.  The  species  are  not  relished  by  cattle,  with  the 
lun  of  R.  glabra,  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  fond  in 

TEN- STONE  occurs  massive.  Fracture  uneven, 
greyish,  reddish,  or  blackish  brown.  Dull,  earthy, 
»aque.  Soft,  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  fetid  when 
,  or  scraped.  Found  near  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  in 
and  at  Albany  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
employed  in  polishing  metals,  &c. 
lysis  by  R.  Phillips : — 

Alumina  •         .         •         .86 

Silica       .         •  .         .         .4 

Carbonaceous  matter  .         .JO 
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[TENHAMER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Munich  in 
ind  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
Q  obscure  artist  named  Donhaur  or  Donower.  Early 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  known  for  small  his- 
compositions  painted  on  copper  in  a  style  of  most 
9  finishing.  Emboldened  by  success,  be  undertook 
It  for  one  of  the  ^tiurches  of  Rome  a  large  altar- 
representing  several  saints  and  a  glory  of  angels,  a 
irhieh,  when  completed,  excited  astonishmeni  at'the 
P.  a.  No.  1254. 


extent  and  versatititv  of  his  talents.  This  work  be  after- 
wards repeated  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Mantua. 
He  visited  Venice,  and  studied  the  colouring  of  Tintoretto, 
whose  style  he  imitated  with  great  exactness.  Whilst  at 
Venice,  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the  public  edifices,  two 
of  whieh  are  mentioned  by  Lanzi,  namely,  a  Santa  Cristina 
at  the  Incurabili,  and  an  Annunciation  at  San  Bartolom- 
meo ;  but  that  writer  speaks  in  slighting  terms  of  these  works, 
and  generally  so  of  the  talent  of  the  painter.  During  his  stay 
in  Italy,  which  lasted  several  years,  he  was  patronised  by 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Milan,  for  whom  he  painted,  amongst 
numerous  works,  a  picture  of  Nymphs  dancing,  which  was 
much  admired. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  established  him- 
self at  Augsburg,  where  he  was  much  employed.  For  the 
emperor  Rudolph  U.  he  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Gods,  a  composition  of  many  figures,  gracefully  de- 
signed, and  coloured  with  the  splendour  of  the  Venetian 
school.  Many  of  his  backgrounds  were  painted  by  John 
Breughel,  and  some  by  Paul  Bril.  He  was  partial  to  the 
introduction  of  gaudy  accessories  into  his  pictures,  which 
he  frequently  enlivened  by  naked  figures  designed  with 
taste  and  coloured  with  delicacy.  His  heads  are  expres- 
sive, but  present  too  much  sameness  of  appearance,  and 
his  design,  though  tolerably  correct,  is  generally  formal 
and  mannered.  There  were  eight  of  his  important  pictures 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  were  removed  in  1815, 
and  returned  to  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Austria,  whence 
they  had  been  taken.  Though  greatly  employed,  Rotten- 
hamer  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  by  subscription  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  1G04,  or,  according  to  Bryan, 
in  1606.  Lanzi  says  that  he  visited  England,  and  that  he 
died  here,  but  this  appears  to  bo  a  mistake,  as  we  find  no 
mention  of  him  in  the  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting,*  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  so  industrious  an  investigator  as  Mr. 
Vertue  would  have  omitted  in  his  memoranda  any  mention 
of  an  artist  so  generally  known,  if  he  had  resided  in  this 
country. 

(Bryan's  Diet.;  Biographic  Univeraelle;  Lanzi,  Storia 
Pittorica,  iii.  1 23.) 

ROTTERDAM,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  situated  in 
51°  55'  N.  lat.  and  4^  29'  E.  long.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Maas,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
which  here  resembles  an  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  Maas ;  it  makes  a 
very  striking  appearance,  especially  when  it  is  approached 
by  water  from  Dordrecht,  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
little  river  Rotte,  which  runs  through  tlie  middle  of  the  city, 
and  falls  into  the  Maas.  The  town  is  not  fortified,  but  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  has  six  gates  towards  the  land 
and  four  towards  the  water.  The  part  called  the  Binnenstad 
(t>.  the  inner  town)  has  many  narrow  streets,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  High-street  from  the  outer  town  (Builenstad), 
which  contains  the  fine  houses  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals  connected  with  the  river,  on 
which  the  largest  merchantmen  can  come  up  and  unload  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  warehouses.  Along  the  Maas  are  many 
fine  quays,  the  handsomest  of  which,  called  the  Boomtjes 
(from  the  rows  of  trees  with  which  it  is  planted),  consists  of 
a  long  row  of  stately  houses  facing  the  river,  with  a  broad 
and  deep  canal  in  the  rear,  parallel  to  the  river.  A  canal 
from  Helvoetsluys  to  Rotterdam  was  made  in  the  years  1827 
'to  1830.  The  iron  railway,  already  comnleted  between 
Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  is  to  be  prolongea  to  Rotterdam. 
The  great  church  of  St.  Lawrence  contains  the  tombs 
of  admirals  De  Witte,  Kortenaar,  Brukel,  De  Liefae,  and 
others,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the  wars  with  England  and 
France,  between  1660  and  1674.  Besides  this  church  there 
are  many  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch 
Calvinists,  French  Protestants,  English  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Roman  diatholics,  a  Jews'  synagogue, 
&c.  The  Exchange  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  that  of 
Amsterdam.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  town- 
house,  a  very  antient  edifice,  the  Admiralty,  the  Academy, 
the  Dutch  theatre,  the  magazines  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  some  manufactories.  The  commerce  of  Rotter- 
dam extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embraces  almost 
every  kind  of  produce  and  manufacture.  In  the  year  1840 
the  number  of  ships  that  entered  inwards  was  1671,  of  which 
1543  were  with  cargoes  amounting  to  321,308  tons,  and  128 
(of  8276  tons)  in  ballast.  The  number  that  cleared  outwardi 
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was  1835,  in  all  354,334  tons,  of  which  1394  were  with  car- 
goes to  the  amount  of  '279,617  tons. 

Rotterdam  contain<(  many  valuable  collections  of  works  of 
art,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  public  library,  and  other  use- 
ful institutions.  Rotterdam  is  the  birth-plac4!  of  several  cele- 
brated men,  among  whom  are  the  great  painter  Adrian  van 
der  Werf,  and  the  learne<l  Braimus,  a  bronze  statue  of 
whom,  ten  feet  high,  stands  in  the  great  market-place. 
The  population  of  Kotterdam  has  much  increased  of  late 
vuars;  in  1840  it  amounted  to  78,098,  of  whom  51,763  were 
I'rotestants,  23,295  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  2800  Jews. 
(Stein:  Hassel;  Horschelmann ;  Dutch  OJldalJournal,) 

ROTTERDAM,  NEW,  is  one  of  the  islands  which  con- 
stitute the  group  of  the  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands,  and  is 
bituated  in  20"*  15'  S.  lat.  and  174''  48' W.  Ions.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Tasman  (1643),  and  namea  New  Rotter- 
dam, b  at  it  is  n(fw  bettor  known  as  Annamooka,  or  Namooca, 
as  Mariner  writes  it,  which  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  inland  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  lagoon  which  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  across.  The  island  is  low,  and  surrounded  by  a 
Eea  with  regular  soundings.  At  a  distance  of  from  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  depth  varies  between  25  and 
30  fathoms.  On  the  north-western  side  there  is  a  roadstead 
called  Van  der  Luvs  by  Tasman,  on  which  Cook  anchored  in 
1773  and  1777.  As  to  its  productions  and  inhabitants  see 
Frikndly  Isla-Nds.  (Cook*s  Foy(i^^« ;  Mariner's  ijccou/i/ 
qf  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands;  Krusenstern's 
Atlas  de  C  Ocean  Pacifique,) 

ROTTI.    [Timor.] 

ROTTLE'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in- honour  of  Dr. 
Rottler,  a  native  of  Denmark,  who  was  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Societv,  and  was  distinguished  there 
for  bis  labours  as  a  missionary  for  the  space  of  nearly  50  years, 
as  well  as  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Tamul  language,  on  a 
dictionary  of  which  he  was  long  engaged,  as  also  for  the  at- 
tention he  paid  to  botany,  having  formed  one  of  the  knot  of 
early  botanists  at  Tranquebar,  who,  with  Koenig,  were  the 
first  since  the  time  of  Kheede  to  study  that  science  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  Dr.  Rottler*s  extensive  Indian  Her- 
barium is  deposited  in  the  museum  of  King's  College, 
London. 

The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Euphorbiace89, 
but  the  same  name  was  applied  by  Vahl  to  one  of  the  Cyr- 
trandacen.  It  U  characterised  by  having  male  and  female 
flowers  upon  different  plants.  Male:— -Calyx  3-5  partite. 
Corel  none.  Stamens  30  to  40,  inserted  into  the  convex 
receptacle.  Filaments  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Female : — 
Ovary  2-3-4  celled,  each  one-seeded.  Style  deeply,  2-3-4 
partite,  laciniated.  (japsule  2,  3,  or  4  coccous,  each  one- 
•eeded.  The  genus,  which  is  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  throughout  India,  contains  handsome  moderate- 
sized  trees.  R.  tetracocca  grows  in  Silhet,  and  yields 
a  hard  and  valuable  timber.  The  capsules  of  R.  tinctoria, 
a  native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  extending  to  the 
forests  of  Northern  India,  are  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs, 
which,  when  rubbed  off,  have  the  appearance  of  a  powder 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  is  employcKl  in  India  in  dyeing 
silk  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  therefore  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  that  country.  Dr.  Royle«  'Illustr.  Himal. 
BoL,'  p.  329,  states  that  this  strigose  pubescence  is  also  em- 
ployed in  India  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  same  way  that 
cowhage  is,  and,  like  it,  probably  acts  mechanically  in  ex- 
pelling intestinal  worms. 

ROTUNDA,  a  term  applied  to  buildings  which  are  cir- 
cular in  their  plan  both  externally  and  internally,  or  else  to 
halls  and  other  apartments  of  that  shape,  included  within 
and  forming  merely  a  portion  of  the  edifice  containing  them. 
The  technical  application  of  the  term  is  however  restricted 
to  circular  builaings  whose  height  does  not  much  exceed 
their  diameter,  for  we  should  not  describe  a  lofty  cylindrical 
edifice,  such  as  a  round  tower,  by  the  term  rotunda ;  while 
on  the  contrary  it  is  frequentlv  employed  to  designate  poly- 
gonal buildings  which  approach  in  their  general  form  to  the 
circle:  for  instance,  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
London,  might  without  any  great  impropriety  be  classed 
among  rotundas,  it  being  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  which 
accordingly  form  very  obtuse  angles. 

We  i^eed  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  satd  on  the  sub- 
ject of  CL.  '^ular  plans  in  the  article  Roman  Architkcturb, 
and  therefore  proceed  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  tlieir 
beauty,  there  are  very  lew  insunoes  indeed  of  what  can 
strictly  be  teamed  rotundus.    In  fact,  such  shape  is  utterly 


unsuited  to  buildings  in  general,  vhalever  Ibeir  partiruUr 
purpose  may  be,  unless  it  be  one  for  which  nuihing  m-  re 
than  a  single  spacious  hall  or  an*a  is  required  intvrnaiU. 
It  does  not  admit  of  being  divided  withiii  into  regbUr- 
shaped  rooms,  without  verv  great  loss  of  space,  and  tbcrefort 
although  plans  of  the  k'lnA  have  oceasbnally  bven  attempted 
upon  paper,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  ingcntMi* 
architectural  exercises  and  experiuenta.  We  have  iMwetrr 
an  instance  of  a  plan  of  tlie  kind  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  the  Marquis  of  Bristol's  seat  at  lek worth*  near  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  the  body  of  the  mansion  (1 15  feet  by  lOOi  being 
an  elliptical  and  therefore  a  rotmd  structure,  though  aoc 
perfectly  circular ;  but  striking  at  the  external  effect  cer- 
tainly is,  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  it.  In  the  Rue  de  Pigal^ 
Paris,  is  a  rotunda-house,  about  60  feet  in  diameter,  built  hy 
the  architect  Henry,  in  1 788.  Even  among  public  building • 
there  are  very  few  for  which  the  circle  can  with  proDrit:]r 
be  adopted  as  the  figure  of  the  entire  plan:  aeeoroioglji 
instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  it  applicable  only  where 
a  large  space  is  to  be  provided  as  a  place  of  public  ren- 
dezvous or  assemblage,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  cob^ 
pactness  and  an  area  unobstructed  by  columns,  which  in  i 
square  one  of  the  same  superficial  extent  would  be  indii- 
pensable  in  order  to  support  the  roof.  Therefore  though  a 
is  well  adapted  for  an  Exchange,  a  market-halU  or  iimil« 
places,  and  can  hardly  be  made  available  for  any  tAhmt, 
It  is  nevertheless  very  rarely  resorted  to  even  for  them.  The 
Halle  des  Bids,  or  Com-Exehange,  at  Paris,  if  almoii  the ool. 
example  of  the  kind  that  occurs  to  us. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture  circular  and  polygonal  sIhk- 
tures  were  by  no  means  uncommon  amons  the  early  Chris- 
tians, especially  for  baptisteries  and  sepulchral  chapels.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric,  or  what  is  now  caileil  Santa  Maria  Ro- 
tunda, at  Ravenna,  is  a  singular  example,  having  a  flattMh 
or  segmental  dome  (about  34  feet  in  diameter)  cut  oat  eft 
single  block  of  stone.  Of  San  Stefano  Rotundo  and  Saalt 
Costanza  mention  has  been  made  under  Romaii  Aichi- 
TKCTTJRB,  and  to  them  may  be  here  added  the  Rolands  or 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Nocera,  a  work  of  ahwa 
tbe  same  period.  While  it  greatly  resembles  Santa  Cos- 
tanza  in  plan,  having  coupled  columns  placed  on  the  rsdat- 
ing  lines  from  the  centre,  and  with  arches  springing  frms 
them,  it  differs  altogether  in  section  from  ooth  those  cz- 
amples,  there  being  no  cylindrical  wall  or  tambour  abofr 
the  colonnade,  but  the  dome  springs  immediately  from  tbe 
columns,  and  the  arches  groining  into  it.  Consequently  tbt 
proportions  are  much  lower,  the  diameter  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  columns  being  39  feet,  and  the  height  to  tbe  top 
of  the  dome  42, — proportions  differing  very  UtUe  from  thew 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  extreme  internal  diameter  is  78  Isct 
The  earlier  edifices  of  this  class  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  but  others  were  aAerwards  eredc4 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  among  them  is  the  celebrated  B^»- 
tery  at  Pisa  [Baptistery],  which  is  externally  about  12i 
feet  in  diameter,  and  100  in  height,  oxclosifwly  of  the 
dome.  Besides  being  remarkable  on  account  of  its  slyk. 
this  edifice  presents  other  architectural  peculiarities,  uoe  of 
which  is  that  the  central  area  is  covered  by  a  conical  nsC 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  carried  up  so  as  to  piciee  the  ex- 
ternal dome,  and.  except  that  it  has  no  openings,  to  appeir 
like  a  lantern  placed  ui)on  it.  Woods  therefore  oonjeiiiifft 
that  the  interior  cone  originall)  formed  a  spire,  and  thit 
the  external  dome  was  an  after  addition  to  the  ttructwei 
[Baptistery.] 

The  rotunda  beramo  afterwards  in  a  manner  incorporated 
with  or  added  to  the  cruciform  plan,  being  raised  aloft  ud 
placed  over  that  part  of  it  where  the  transepts  intersect  ibe 
body  of  the  edifice.  Nearly  all  modem  cupolas  may  be 
described  as  rotundas  elevated  above  the  rest  of  tlie  build- 
ing and  viewed  by  looking  up  into  them  from  below.  Tbui 
supposing  there  was  a  floor  at  the  level  of  the  whi^pennc 
gallery  at  St.  PauPs.  the  dome  and  space  benesth  it  aoulil 
form  a  perfect  and  well  proportioned  rotunda,  whose  heagiit 
and  diameter  would  very  nearly  be  the  same. 

In  itself  alone  the  rotunda  form  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  tbe  purposes  of  a  church ;  it  does  not  afford  space  Ut 
the  processions  and  occasional  ceromonies  required  by  ibe 
Roman  Catholic  worship ;  nor  is  it  better  fitted  fur  tbe 
Protestant  service,  since  besides  that  nearly  all  its  beautf 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  floor  being  covered  with  pees,  it 
requires  an  amphitheatrical  arrangoment  of  seata  in  eoo> 
centric  curves.  Neither  is  it  a  form  that  can  be  enlaigeil 
to  any  rccjuired  ca|>acity,  for  140  feet  is  almosl  the  BaiiBum 
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)f  diameter  that  can  be  adopted  for  a  space  to  be  covered 
)y  a  dome.     Even  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which  may  be 
aken  as  that  maximum,  is  but  of  moderate  size — an  area 
carcely  at  all    exceeding  the  core  of  St  Peter's,    the 
)uomo  at  Florence,  &c.,  that  is,  merely  the  central  part 
eneath  the  cupola.    Rotundas  are  accordingly  rare  even 
1  Roman  Catholic  churches,  yet  although  such  structures 
re  necessarily  limited  by  their  form  to  a  moderate  size, 
bey  derive  from  it  also  a  grandeur  which  would  not  be 
reduced  by  the  same  scale  according  to  any  other  plan, 
reiiher  grandeur  nor  beauty  however  results  as  matter  of 
>ar»e  from  the  plan  alone,  because  whatever  charm  that 
Dssesses  may  be  nullified  by  other  circumstances.    There 
,  for  instance,  nothing  of  the  one  and  not  very  much  more 
r  the  other  in  the  rotunda  interior  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor's, 
oodon,  the  only  instance  we  are  acquainted  with  of  such 
Ian  being  adopted  for  a  Protestant  church.    The  arrange- 
t««nt  of  the  pews  and  seats  in  parallel  rows,  strikes  as  a 
able  contradiction  to  the  shape  of  the  building ;  be- 
ues  wiiich  the  vaulted  dome,  which  is  almost  essential  to 
icb  plan,  is  wanting,  a  cove  and  lantern  with  windows 
»ing  substituted  for  it;  owing  to  which  the  character  of 
le  whole  becomes  something  different.     A  better  example 
a  rotunda  may  be  seen  in  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Of  late  years  one  or  two  structures  of  the  kind  have  been 
eted,  viz.  the  church  designed  and  built  by  Canova  at 
»  own  expense  at  Possagno ;  that  of  San  Francesco  di 
sola,  by  Bianchi,  at  Naples ;  the  Madre  di  Iddio,  Turin ; 
id  the  new  Catholic  church  at  Darmstadt,  by  Moller. 
be  first  mentioned  of  these,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
id  in  July,  1819,  ranks  high  among  the  few  architec- 
1     ks  of  importance  which  Italy  has  produced  within 

P  nt  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  portico  being 
Qio&»  tue  only  instance  of  the  application  of  the  Athenian 
brie  in  that  country,  certainly  tne  only  one  upon  so  la^e 
Kale.  As  a  plan  of  the  portico  is  shown  in  Portico,  Jig, 
all  that  we  need  mention  in  regard  to  that  feature  is,  that 
le  columns  are  35  feet  in  height;  the  entire  height  from 
ffi  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  79;  and  the 
idth  of  the  portico,  90 ;  therefore  the  dimensions  of  the 

r  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon,  the 

"ence  in  the  height  of  the  columns  being  only  10  inches. 

rotunda  itself  is  about  45  feet  less  in  its  internal  diame- 
.  the  Pantheon,  but  is  still  sufficiently  ample  to  be 
In  its  proportions,  and  in  its  coffered  dome,  the 
which  has  a  glazed  opening  to  light  the  whole 
it  resembles  the  Roman  structure ;  not  so  how- 
r  in  design,  for  the  architecture  errs  as  much  in  being  too 
in  and  cold,  as  that  of  the  other  building  docs  in  being 
ken  into  too  many  parts,  and  too  much  cut  un  by  heavy 
ament.  Like  the  Pantheon,  the  plan  is  divided  into  eight 
apartments,  all  of  which  form  as  many  arched  recesses; 
t  within  which  is  placed  the  door,  and  the  opposite  one 
-ming  a  deep  sanctuary  for  the  liigh  altar),  being  rather 
ier  than  the  rest.  The  arches  themselves  are  quite  plain, 
bout  either  keystones  or  arch i volts,  and,  except  the  taber- 
les  or  altars  within  the  recesses,  the  only  decoration  is  that 
dac^  by  the  panels  filled  with  sculpture,  in  the  spaces 
veen  the  arches.  Nevertheless,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a 
>le  monument,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
I  raised  by  a  private  individual. 

nstead  of  attempting  to  describe  other  examples  of  ro- 

in  a  similar  manner,  we  shall  put  our  notices  rela* 

9  tu  them  into  a  condensed  form,  and  for  convenience 

le  shall  include  those  already  mentioned,  as  their  relative 

can  thereby  be  more  readily  compared. 

ttheon,  Rume,    External  diameter  188  feet,  internal 
'--  *nternal  height  142.    [Panthbon.] 

of  Minerva  Medica,     External  diameter  110 

Auierior  a  decagon  78  feet  in  diameter  and  105  high. 

2  Costanza,  Rome.    Extreme  internal  diameter  140 

t  i  <        eter  of  rotunda  within  the  peristyle  and  beneath 

me  iv,  iieight  of  dome  130. 

Noeera^  Santa  Maria.    Extreme  internal  diameter  78 
i,  diameter  of  dome  and  peristyle  39,  height  42. 
Rotunda,  Forum  Caracalla,     Exterior  diameter  about 
0  feet    Corinthian   portico  hexastvle,  triprostyle.     In- 
ter 80  feet,  height  of  order  48,  entire  height 

mda  at  S,  Pietro  in  Montorio,  Rome.    (Bramante.) 
r       enclosed  by  a  Doric  peristyle  of  16  columns.    In- 
u«l  uiameter  22  feet,  height  48.    This  edifice  is  generally 
1  as  a  classical  piece  of  architecture,  but  it  has  many  | 


pusii 

itre  w 
erior. 


striking  defects,  and  the  balustrade  (without  pedestals)  over 
the  peristyle  is  intolerable. 

Madonna  di  Campagna,  Verona.  (Sanmicheli.)  Ex- 
terior 74  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  low  Doric 
peristyle  of  28  columns,  making  the  entire  diameter  below 
118  feet.  Interior  an  octagon  64  feet  in  diameter  and  101 
high. 

Cafl/elia  PglUgrini,  Verona.    (Sanmicheli.)    Elegant  in 

Slan,  but  enormously  disproportioned  in  section.    External 
iameter  40  feet,  internal  30.    Two  orders  within.     Height 
to  spring  of  dome  46  feet,  entire  height  64. 

La  Maddelina^  Venice,  (Temanza.)  Internal  diameter 
55^  feet,  height  to  spring  of  dome  36,  entire  height  63,  or 
7j-  more  than  diameter.  Arrangement  hexagonal,  i,e.  six 
arched  compartments. 

Halle  des  Blh,  Parte.  (De  Mezidres.)  External  diame« 
ter  228  feet,  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  beneath  the 
dome  127,  height  to  spring  of  dome  42^-,  to  summit  105. 

Ihseagno.  (Canova.)  External  diameter  116  feet; 
width  of  portico  90,  projection  of  portico  55,  height  of  stylo- 
bate  lOi,  internal  diameter  90,  height  90. 

Madre  di  Iddio,  Turin,  (Buonsignore.)  A  rotunda 
about  130  feet  in  diameter,  with  hexastyle,  diprostyle, 
Corinthian  portico.  Internal  diameter  74  feet,  height  100; 
plan  four  semicircular  tribunes,  with  two  (}orinthian  columns 
\n  front  of  each,  bearing  the  entablature  continued  over 
those  spaces.  Attic  with  a  long  panel  over  each  of  the  four 
recesses. 

Museum  of  the  Vaticant  Rotunda.  (Simonetti.)  Divided 
into  ten  recessed  compartments:  diameter  50  feet. 

Berlin  Museum,  Central  Hall,  (Schinkel.)  Diameter 
67  feet,  height  of  gallery  sunported  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty 
Corinthian  columns,  arouna  the  lower  part  21;  height  to 
spring  of  dome  42  feet,  entire  height  70. 

Catholic  Church,  Darmstadt.  (Moller.)  Extreme  in- 
ternal diameter  135  feet,  peristyle  of  twenty-eight  Corin- 
thian columns  supporting  dome;  diameter  of  dome  and 
peristyle  102  feet,  height  to  spring  of  dome  48  feet,  to  sum- 
mit 102. 

Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford.  (Gibbs.)  Basement  a  poly- 
gon of  16  sides,  and  104  feet  in  diameter.  Extreme  exterior 
height  140  feet,  interior  diameter  88,  interior  diameter  of 
central  space  and  dome  52,  height  90. 

ROUBAIX,a  town  in  France,  iii  thje  department  of  Nord, 
about  6  miles  north-east  of  Lille,  and  146  north-north- 
east of  Paris.  It  is  of  no  historical  interest;  it  owes  its 
prosperity  to  its  manufactures,  which  were  introduced  under 
the  ministry  of  Colbert.  The  town  stands  about  midway 
between  the  Escaut  or  Schelde  and  the  Lys,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  both.  It  communicates  however 
with  the  Lys  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Roubaix,  which 
opens  into  the  Deule  canal.  [Nord.]  The  town  con- 
sists of  large,  neat,  and  well-built  houses.  The  population 
in  1831  was  12,443  for  the  town,  or  18,187  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  staple  business  of  the  place  is  the  cotton- 
manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  in  all  its  brandies  with 
considerable  activity.  Some  woollens  are  also  manufactured. 
Archil  (or  litmus),  and  azure  (or  finely  powdered  smalt),  and 
machinery  of  various  kinds  are  made;  and  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning are  carried  on.  Tliere  are  twenty-five  fairs  in  the  year. 
The  manufactures  of  Roubaix  render  it  a  place  of  great  re- 
sort for  merchants,  both  of  France  and  other  countries. 
There  are  a  chamber  of  manufactures  and  an  hospital.  The 
town  long  laboured  under  a  want  of  water,  but  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  supplied  of  late  years  by  means  of  Artesian 
wells.  The  manufactures  of  Roubaix  are  exported  to  the 
French  colonies  and  to  South  America. 

ROUBILIAC,  LOUIS  FRANQOIS,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Lyon  in  France,  but  long  resident  in  England, 
where  all  the  works  by  which  he  gained  his  reputation  were 
executed.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Roubiliac  came 
to  this  country.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  as  an  artist  is 
that  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  Walpole  to  exe- 
cute several  busts  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was 
afterwards  employed,  through  the  same  interest,  on  the 
monument  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  he  was  so 
successful,  that  his  claims  to  the  highest  honoiu^  of  his 
profession  were  at  once  admitted,  and,  as  he  became  the 
fashion,  his  practice  was  soon  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
popular  artists  of  the  day.  Rysbrach,  who  also  was  settled 
in  England,  and  who,  till  Roubiliac  and  Scheemacker  ap- 
peared, was  employed  in  all  important  works  in  sculpture, 
was  neglected,  and  his  merits  forgotten  in  the  desire  to 
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do  honour  to  the  new  favourite.  Rouhi1iac*8  chief  worki* 
are  the  above-mentioned  monument  of  tlio  Duke  of  Arpylc, 
that  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  of  the  Nightingale  family, 
•  all  in  Westminster  Abbey;  those  of  the  Duke  and  DuchesH 
of  Montague,  in  Northamptonsliirc ;  and  one  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Hough,  in  Wurcehtcr  cathedral.  His  principal  sta- 
tues are  of  George  I.,  at  Cambridge;  of  George  II.,  in 
Golden  Square,  London;  of  Handel,  the  compostr,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  at  Cambridge.  His  busts  are 
verv  numerous. 

Of  the  high  merit  of  Roubiliac  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  monumonU  of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  lady,  the 
statue  of  Eloquence  in  the  Argyle  monument,  the  draped 
figure  in  Bishop  lIough*8  monument,  and  the  statue  of 
Newton,  are  proofs  of  great  power  both  in  invention  and  ex- 
pression, and  are  remarkable  also  for  minute  and  careful 
execution.  At  the  same  time  they  are  deficient  in  the  re- 
pose, simplicity,  unity,  and  breadth  which  are  found  to 
characterize  the  finest  works  in  sculpture,  and  which  alono 
can  ensure  the  lasting  reputation  of  productions  in  this  art 
when  the  interest  that  may  have  been  felt  in  the  individual 
subjects,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
artist,  have  passed  away.  In  the  absence  of  these  principles 
we  find  sufiicicnt  reason  for  the  (comparatively)  low  esti- 
mation in  which  the  sculpture  of  the  Rysbrach  and  Rou- 
biliac schools  is  now  held  oy  all  real  iudges  of  art. 

Tho  most  striking  defect  in  the  Nightingale  monument 
(to  illustrate  criticism  by  reference  to  a  well-known  work) 
is,  that  the  limits  which  separate  poetry  and  imitative  art  are 
transgressed,  and  the  result  is  confusion  and  incongruity. 
The  sentiment  of  a  husband  endeavouring  to  shield  a  beloved 
wife  from  the  approach  of  death  is  just;  it  appeals  to  our 
sympathies,  and  the  mind  at  once  comprehends  it ;  but  the 
attempt  to  give  form  to  this  idea  by  representing  a  common- 
life  Hgure,  in  modern  dress,  warding  off  a  palpable  and  ma- 
terial dart  about  to  be  hurled  by  a  grim  skeleton — making 
that  an  agent  which  is  the  result  or  consequence  of  di!iso- 
lution— is  so  obviously  wanting  in  truth  and  keeping,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  to  show  its  impropriety. 
The  statue  of  Newton,  though  possessing  great  merits,  is 
open  to  objections  of  another  kind.  The  attitude  is  in- 
tended to  express  thought  and  calculation,  and  the  action 
of  the  hands  is  finely  conceived  and  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  this  feeling;  but  the  impression  is  weakened  by  the 
general  air  of  the  figure,  which,  critics  have  justly  observed, 
18  not  that  of  a  grave  philosopher ;  and  the  drapery,  though 
executed  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  with  minute  at- 
tention to  correctness  of  costume,  is  equally  wanting  in  the 
repose  appropriate  to  the  subject  The  sacrifice  of  sim- 
plicity to  attitude  and  flutter,  and  the  ambition  to  display 
skill  in  mere  execution — the  sure  indication  of  the  decline 
of  pure  taste — also  detract  from  the  general  merits  of  the 
statues  referrefl  to  in  the  monuments  of  the  Duke  of  Argylo 
and  Bishop  Hough.  Roubiliac*s  faults  are  however  tlie 
faults  of  the  age ;  and  artists,  unfortunately,  are  too  oAen 
tempted  or  driven,  against  their  better  judgment,  to  adopt 
the  mode,  however  opposed  to  pure  taste  or  sound  prin- 
ciples, by  which  alono  they  can  expect  to  gain  public  notice. 

Roubiliac  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  1762,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's. 

ROUEN,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine  Infdricure, 
65  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  Pari^  76  miles  by  St. 
Denis,  Pontoise,  and  Maeny,  or  83  miles  by  Meulan,  Mantes, 
and  Vernon  ;  in  49"  27' N.  lat.  and  1**  y  E.  long. 

The  first  mention  of  this  town  is  by  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Veliocasscs,  a  Celtic  people.  The 
name  is  variously  written :  Rotomagus,  Rothomagus,  Rato- 
magus  (in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  probably  by  a  tran- 
scriber's error,  Latomagus) ;  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  Rat- 
tumagus;  and  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  plural 
form,  RotomagL  This  name  remained  when  most  other 
capitals  had  their  own  proper  designation  superseded 
by  that  of  the  people  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
longed, and  was  in  subsequent  times  shortened  into 
Kotomum  or  Rodomum,  whence  the  modem  Rouen.  Under 
tlie  Romans  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Lug- 
dunensis  Secunda.  Some  Roman  antic^uities,  but  of  little 
importance,  have  been  discovered  at  various  times.  In  the 
early  history  of  France.  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  cruelties  of  Fredcgonde.  It  suffered  much  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans,  whose  capital  it 
became,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  Rollo  and 


Charles  the  Simple  (a.d.  911  or  912),  tbej  settled  in  this 
part  of  France.  [Normandik.]  Under  the  dukea  of  Nor- 
mandie,  it  increased  on  the  south  sifle,  where  ground  lur 
budding  was  obtained  by  contracting  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Louis  d'Outremer,  king  of  France,  visited  Rouen,  a  o.  943, 
during  the  minority  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandie,  of  wboa 
he  claimed  to  be  guardian.  In  a  subsequent  dispute  be  vas 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Rouen,  a.d.  946-6  In  a-xk  949. 
being  at  war  with  Richard,  he  attacked  it,  but  m  vain. 
Guillaume,  orWillbm  iheO)nqueror,diefl  at  Rouen. or  cIiim 
to  it,  a.d.  I0b7.  In  the  year  1204  it  u-as  seized,  with  Iijc 
rest  of  the  duchy,  by  Philinpe  II.  Au|^uttc,  king  of  Francr. 
The  townsmen  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Frcnrii. 
but  were  at  last  obliged  to  open  tho  gates;  and  tlaeir  »l^»> 
mission  determined  that  of  the  other  towns  and  forts  of  the 
duchy.    [Normandik] 

From  this  time  till  1419  it  continued  subjeet  to  the  km;« 
of  Franpe,  under  whom  it  was  enlarged  on  the  north  aM 
west  sides.  It  was  at  Rouen  that  Charles  le  Mauvais,  kic; 
of  Navarre,  was  seized  by  John  II ,  king  of  Frmoce.  A.a 
1.355.  In  1418-19  it  was  besieged  by  the  English  uuder 
Henry  V.  [Hexry  V.]  The  town  was  defended  by  a  pr> 
risen  of  40U0  men,  who  were  resolutely  sustained  by  iW 
townsmen,  under  their  gallant  commander  Alain  oba- 
chard.  As  the  town  militia  mustered  IS.UOU  men,  the  populs- 
lion  of  Rouen  at  the  time  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  tt*ta 
50,000  or  60,000.  Famine  at  last  compelled  the  garnsoo  i« 
surrender,  and  Henry  tarnished  the  fame  of  bis  victory  bi 
the  execution  of  the  gallant  Blonchard.  Two  other  citizrat 
who  had  b(»cn  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  capitulaU/a 
escaped  punu>hment  by  |«yment  of  money. 

Rouen  remained  for  man?  years  in  the  noatetsion  of  tbe 
English.  In  1431  Jeanne  d  Arc  was  burned  to  death  [Aic. 
Jeanne  d*]  at  Rouen.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  regroi  rf 
Franco  fur  the  English  party,  died  hero,  aj>.  1436.  [Bt> 
FORD,  John,  Dukb  of.]  In  14  49  the  citywas  recotcnd 
by  the  French,  under  the  king,  Charles  Yll.,  in  penim 
[Charles  VII.];  the  town  was  taken  in  three  da>s;  litt 
castle  or  citadel  held  out  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then 
capitulated.  In  14G5  Rouen  revolted  from  Louis  XUiuJ 
took  an  oath  ofallegiance  to  his  brother  the  Dukeof  Bcrr),-<i 
whom  the  duchy  of  Normandie  was  formally  ceded  tbe  ssat 
year  by  the  peace  of  Contlans;  but  it  waa  recovered  tbe  br\t 
year  by  Louis,  who  severely  punished  some  of  his  brotlicM 
chief  adherents.  In  1562  the  Huguenot  party  succeedeiiia 
seizing  the  town,  almDst  without  resistance,  and  committrl 
great  excesses.  They  were  almost  immediately  liesi^cd  bi 
the  Royalists,  under  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  whom  tbej  re- 
pulsed ;  but  the  siege  was  soon  renewed  by  the  rotal  araj. 
at  first  under  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Nawne,  wU 
was  mortally  woundofl,  and  then  under  the  Duke  of  Gum, 
who  took  the  town  the  same  year,  and  gave  it  up  toptllsst 
for  eight  days.  [Charles  IX.]  The  massacre  of  St.  B»r- 
tholomew  extended  to  this  town,  but  tlie  humanity  of  tb« 
governor  somewhat  checked  the  excessea.  In  1*591  tbe 
townsmen  wlio  had  embraced  tho  party  of  the  League  vet 
besieged  by  Henri  IV.,  but  were  relieved  by  the  appfutcfa 
of  tho  Duke  of  Parma,  with  a  Spanish  army,  from  Uw  L  v 
Countries.  They  did  not  recognise  Henri's  title  to  the 
crown  till  after  his  conversion.  Since  that  period  Roacs 
has  few  historical  events  connected  with  it.  Famine  kd  *' 
some  troubles  in  1789,  and  tbe  Revolution  gave  rise  H 
others  in  1792,  1793,  and  1795:  but  Rouen  buffered  krf 
from  the  excesses  of  that  period  than  many  other  towns. 

The  city  stands  on  the  right  or  north  bsnk  of  the  Senn- 
its form  approximates  to  an  ov-al,  defined  bv  tbe  bou^* 
vards,  which  form  a  line  of  street  adomea  with  Xnn, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  the  antient  walla,  except  on  tbt 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  city  is  bounded  by  a  hnc  J 
quays.  The  boulevards  are  far  less  frequented  than  tLttc 
of  Paris,  and  '  resemble  in  appearance,  as  well  aa  effvcl,  tbr 
public  walks  of  Cambridge,  except  that  the  addition  d 
females  in  the  fanciful  Norman  costume, and  tbe  Seine  sal 
tho  fine  prospect  beyond,  and  Mount  St.  Catherine  above,  c.u 
it  a  new  interest.'  (Dawson  Tunier*i  Tour  m  A'orattw^' 
Separated  from  the  city  by  the  boulevards,  are  tbe  buboufi 
or  suburbs,  viz..  the  Faubourg  Cauchoise,  on  the  west;  Bo«f- 
reuil,  on  tho  north-west;  Beauvoisine,  on  tbe  iioflb;SL 
Htlairc,  on  the  north-east;  Martainville,  on  thecft»t;  aoi 
Euuplet,  on  the  southeast.  South  of  tlio  city,  (pom  vhH 
it  is  separated  by  the  Seine,  is  the  Fauboucg  Sl  Sever.  ti:t 
most  important  of  the  suburbs.  Opposite  the  cealral  part^ 
the  city  tbe  channel  of  the  river  is  cleir ;  and  it 
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iti  tliis  part  by  a  floating  bridge,  supported  by  nineteen  large 
boats  or  barges,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide ;  but  it  is 
DOW  taken  away.  Just  below  this  may  be  seen,  at  low- water, 
the  ruins  of  a  stone  bridge,  erected  in  the  twelfth  ceniury  by 
the  empress  Matilda  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  carried  away  by  a  Hood,  a.d  1564.  Opposite  to  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  two  lontr 
islands:   the  upper  calle<l  *  He  de  la  Croix  or  de  la  Moucque , 
the  lower,  the  'He  du  Petit  Gay.'     At  the  western  or  lower 
end  of  the  He  de  la  Croix,  a  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river; 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  point  of  the  island,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris.  Each  part  has  three 
irches,  the  centre  one  of  more  than  100  feet  span,  the  side 
;irches  of  85  feet.     On  the  point  of  the  island  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  bridge  is  a  circular  area  adorned  with  a 
column.   Tliis  bridge  was  begun  by  Napoleon,  but  has  been 
finished  since  his  reign.    Two  small  rivers,  the  Robec  and 
the  Aubette  or  Prcfontaine,  flowing  from  the  east-north- 
sast.  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  suburbs  and  city  by 
irtificial  channels,  formea  by  the  Cardinal  Georges  d'Am- 
Mtse,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  flow  into  the  Seine,  the 
^nbette  above  and  the  Robec  just  below  the  stone  bridge, 
toother  little  stream  flows  from  the  north  in  a  covered 
:hannel,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  some  distance  lower  down. 
3a  the  east  side  of  the  city,  just  above  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
)etween  that  river  and  the  Aubette,  rises  the  hill  or  mount 
)f  St.  Catherine,  a  bold  eminence  380  feet  high,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  city  a  steep  side  of  bare  chalk,  except  where 
spotted  with  patches  of  vegetation  or  with  cottages.  On  the 
soulh  bank  of  the  Seine,  along  which  it  extends  for  about  a 
fn.le  eastward  of  the  bridges,  is  the  principal  public  walk, 
Lc  Grand  Cours,*  planted  with  four  rows  of  fine  elms. 
The  interior  of  the  city  is  very  disagreeable,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  eastern  part.    An  English  traveller  thus  de- 
Kcribes  it  in  1818:  *The  filth  is  extreme;  villanous  smells 
t)^crcome   you    in   every  quarter  and  from  every  quarter. 
The  streeis   are  gloomy,  narrow,  and  crooked;   and   the 
lioascs  at  once  mean  and  lofty.     Even  on  the  quay,  where 
jU  the  activity  of  commerce  is  visible,  and  where  the  out- 
ffanl  si^ns  of  opulence  might  be  expected,  there  is  nothing 
Ni  faini  the  expectation.     Here  is  width  and  space,  but  no 
irottoir;  and  the  buildings  are  as  incongruous  as  can  well 
)o  imagined,  whether  as  to  height,  colour,  projection,  or 
11  iterial.     Most  of  them,  and  indeed  most  in  the  city,  are 
cly  of  lath  and   plaster,  the  timbers  uncovered    and 
'aiiiied  red  or  black,  the  plaster  frequently   coated   with 
.nail  grey  slates  laid  one  over  another  like  the  weather- 
iles  in  Sussex.     Their  general  form  is  very  tall,  and  very 
inrrow,  which  adds  to  the  singularity  of  their  appearance ; 
lut  mixed  with  these  are  others  of  white  brick  or  stone,  and 
eally  handsome,  or  it  might  be  said  elegant.    The  contrast 
towever   which   they  form   only   makes  their  neighbours 
aok  the  more  shabby,  while  they  themselves  derive  from 
heir  association  an  air  of  meanness.'     (Dawson  Turner's 
Vour.)  The  frequent  rains,  by  cleansing  the  streets,  render 
he  town  less  unhealthy  than  it  would  be ;  and  beneficial 
hanges  introduced  of  late  years  have  contributed  to  the 
ame  result     But  the  lank  figures  and  pale  faces  of  the  in- 
stants of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  show  that  much  re- 
uains  to  be  done.     On  the  western  side  of  the  city  and 
uburbs  are  some  handsome  straight  streets  lined  with  good 
tone   houses.     The  squares  and  other  open   spaces  are 
lumerous,  but  for  the  most  part  very  irregularly  laid  out; 
he  *  Champ  de  Mars,'  adjacent  to  the  eastern  boulevards,  and 
he  *  Place  du  Boulingrin,'  used  for  the  cattle  and  horse 
rket,  adjacent  to  the  northern  boulevards,  are  of  more 
cgular  form.    The  Place  St.  Ouen,  or  Place  de  THotel  de 
Tille,  is  large,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Rouen, 
I  a  noble  and  spacious  edifice,  superior  perhaps  as  a  whole 

0  most  or  all  of  the  French  cathedrals.  It  is  a  cruciform 
luilding,  with  two  towers  at  the  extremities  of  the  west 
rent,  and  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  from  the  intersection  of 
he  nave  and  the  transepts.  The  dimensions  are  given  in 
?rench  feet  as  follows:— length  of  the  interior,  408  feet; 
ridth  of  ditto,  83 ;  length  of  nave,  210 ;  width  of  ditto,  27  ; 
ridth  of  aisles,  15;  length  of  choir,  110;  width  of  ditto,  35i; 
9      h  of  transept,  164 ;  width  of  ditto,  25^ ;  length  of  Lady- 

^U  88 ;  width  of  ditto,  28 ;  height  of  spire,  380 ;  ditto 

1  western  towers,  230 ;  ditto  of  nave,  84 ;  ditto  of  aisles  and 
hapels,  42 ;  ditto  of  interior  of  central  tower,  1 52 ;  depth  of 

Is,  1 0.    (The  French  foot  is  to  the  English  in  the  pro- 
of 65  to  61,  or  nearly  as  16  to  15.) 
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The  general  character  of  the  architecture  is  what  is  termed 
by  Rickman  *  Early  English.'    The   changes  which  mark 
the  different  epochs  in  the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture 
were  introduced  into  Normandie  earlier  than  into  England^ 
The  west  front,  which  opens  upon  a  spacious  close,  is  about 
170  feet  wide;    the  towers    by  which   it    is  flanked  are 
of  dissimilar  architecture,  though  of  nearly  equal  height. 
The  spire  which  surmounts  the  central  lower,  and  appears 
over  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  is  of  bold  and  light  con- 
struction.   The  summit  of  the  west  front  is  crowned  by  a 
range  of  open  screens,  with  the  lightest  and  most  elegant 
tracery.   There  are  three  doorways  'deep  in  retiring  mould- 
ings:' the  central  one,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  'projects 
like  a  porch  before  the  others,   and  is  surmounted  by  a 
gorgeous  pyramidal  canopy  of  open  stone-work,  in  whose 
centre  is  a  great  dial,  the  top  of  which  partly  conceals  the 
rose  window  behind.    This  porch  is  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  in  niches,  and  was  begun  by  the  archbishop  Georges 
d'Amboise,  a.d.  1509.    The  side  doorways  are  obtusely 
pointed,  and  are  much  older.   The  western  towers  flank  the 
church  so  as  to  leave  three  sides  free,  and  thus  conduce  to 
the  great  extension  of  the  west  front.    The  northernmost  of 
these  towers,  called  the  tower  of  St.  Remain  or  Romanus,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  church ;  it  has  circular  win- 
dows looking  into  the  cloister  court  (the  cloisters  are  nearly  all 
destroyed),  which  are  perhaps  of  the  eleventh  century.    The 
southernmost  of  the  towers  is  of  very  rich  pointed  architec- 
ture, and  was  built  at  a  much  later  period  by  archbishop 
Greorges  d'Amboise.     A  great  bell,  33,000  lbs.  weight,  cast 
by  order  of  the  same  prelate  and  named  after  him,  hung  in 
this  tower;  it  was  of  very  inferior  tone,   and,  after  being 
cracked  in  1 786,  was  melted  down  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  cast  into  cannon.    The  doorway  in  the  northern 
transept,  called  the  •  Portal  of  St.  Remain/  is  adorned  with 
an  endless  variety  of  fanciful  sculptures.      The  end  of  the 
northern  transept  is  flanked  by  towers,  and  in  the  centre  is 
a  magnificent  rose  window.    Ihe  southern  transept  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  northern,  but  has  suffered  more 
from  the  violence  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Revolutionists. 
The  central  tower  is  of  the  year  1200 ;  it  is  low  and  compa- 
ratively plain ;  the  spire,  the  fourth  .  by  which  it  has  been 
surmounted,  was  erected  in  1824,  in  place  of  the  former  one 
destroyed  by  lightning:  it  is  described  as  being  much  more 
elegant  than  its  predecessor,  which,  though  not  elegant,  was 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  itf  architecture.      The  first 
spire  was  of  stone,  the  second  and  third,  and,  we  believe,  the 
present  one,  of  wood.    The  Lady-chapel  and  the  roof  of  the 
choir  were  finished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  contains  twenty-five  chapels, 
and  many  interesting  monuments,  including  triose  of  Rollo 
and  his  son  Guillaume  or  William  I.  (Longue  Ep6e),  dukes 
of  Normandie ;  but  the  effigies  of  these  princes  arc  of  later 
date  than  their  time.  The  tombs  or  cenotaphs  of  Henry 
the  younger,  son  of  Henry  H. ;  of  his  brother  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  (whose  heart  was  buried  here) ;  of  Charles 
V.  of  France;  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford;  and  others  of  in- 
terest, have  been  destroyed,  partly  by  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical troubles  of  subsequent  ages,  partly  to  make  way  for  . 
repairs  and  alterations  in  the  building.  The  library  was 
plundered  during  the  Revolution ;  the  staircase  of  the  room 
which  contained  it  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  and  beauty. 
The  extensive  palace  of  the  archbishop,  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral, contains  some  good  paintings. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Ouen  is  the  noblest  edifice  in 
the  pointed  Gothic  style  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  in  France. 
Its  beauty  caused  it  to  be  preserved  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  conventual  churches  at  the  Revolution,  though 
•it  did  not  escape  being  plundered  and  desecrated.  It  had 
suffered  much  from  tne  hands  of  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 
The  abbey  to  which  it  was  attached  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
century,  if  not  earlier;  and  the  first  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  twelve  apostles,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
patronage  of  St.  Ouen.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  a  fire  having  destroyed  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  abbey,  except  one  tower,  attached  still  to  the  present 
church,  it  was  again  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  and  following 
centuries.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a  central  tower, 
and  two  western  towers,  which  iut  out  diagonally  from  the 
angles  of  the  western  front,  and  were  intended  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  porch  of  three  arches,  extending  along  the 
lower  story  of  the  western  front:  the  lowers  have  been 
raised  only  to  about  fifty  feet,  and  are  imperfect.  The  light- 
ness and  purity  of  the  architecture;  the  flying  buttresses^ 
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with  crocketed  pinnacles  and  unusually  lofty  shaAs ;  the 
beautiful  south  porch ;  the  large  rose  or  circular  windows ; 
the  balustrade  of  varied  quatrcfoiU  round  both  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  aisles;  the  painted  windows,  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  preserved ;  and  the  rich  central  tower, 
terminated  by  a  smaller  octagonal  tower,  entitle  this  church 
to  the  highest  admiration.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows: 
they  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  in 
some  respects  surpass  it:— Length  of  the  church,  416  French 
feet ;  of  the  nave,  234 ;  of  the  choir,  108  ;  of  the  Lady-chapel, 
66 ;  of  the  transept,  1 30 ;  width  of  the  transept,  34  ;  of  nave 
without  aisles,  34 ;  of  nave  with  aisles,  78 ;  height  of  roof, 
100;  of  tower,  240. 

The  church  of  St.  Maclon  is  next  in  beauty  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  St  Ouen.  The  churches  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Gcrvais,  insignificant  in  themselves,  show  some  re- 
mains of  the  Norman  style.  Those  of  St.  Patrice  and  St. 
Godard  are  in  a  vitiated  intermediate  stylo  between  Gothic 
and  Roman.  There  are  in  all  fourteen  Catholic  (six  of  them 
parish)  churches,  several  of  Roman  architecture.  There  are 
also  a  Protestant  consistorial  church  and  a  Jews'  syna 
gogue. 

The  Palais  de  Justice,  or  court-house,  built  in  the  1 5th  or 
16th  century  for  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  forms  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  fourth  side  consists  of  an  em- 
battled wall  and  a  gateway  of  elaborate  architecture.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  many  faults,  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  of  a  late  period,  in  a  style  approximating  to 
what  in  England  is  sometimes  called  the  Tudor  style.  Se- 
veral of  the  apartments  are  admirable  for  their  noble  dimen- 
sions, just  proportions,  or  carved  and  ornamented  walls  and 
roofs.  In  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle  is  a  house,  I'HOtel  Folle- 
ville,  of  similar  architecture  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  but  far 
richer.  It  is  ornamente<l  with  bas-reliefs  or  tablets,  one 
scries  representing  the  interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran- 
cois I.  in  the  Fiela  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  There  are  a  town- 
hall,  formerly  an  abbey,  a  clock-tower,  and  several  other 
(lOthic  buildings  of  less  interest  and  importance :  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  anlicnt  castle,  and  a  very  few  frag- 
ments of  the  town  wall.  The  Caserne  Martainville,  or  bar- 
rack of  Martainville,  in  the  square  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
has  an  imposin<^  front ;  the  Hotel  Dieu,  or  great  hospital,  is 
spacious  and  airy ;  and  the  *  Halles,*  or  coverel  markets,  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  finest  in  France.  Tliev  sur- 
round on  three  sides  one  of  the  public  s(^uares,  and  form 
several  conveniently  aiTanged  and  extensive  apartments. 
The  Mercery  Hall,  or  Ilulle  des  Roucnneries.  is  272 
French  or  290  Engli-.h  feet  long  by  50  French  or  53 
English  feet  wide;  the  corn-market  is  300  French  or  320 
Kn^'Iish  feet  long.  A  considerable  number  of  fountains  are 
distributcfl  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,  two 
are  Gothic,  and  of  better  architecture  than  the  rest;  the 
f..>untain  of  La  Croix  de  Pierre  resembles  the  crosses  erected 
by  our  own  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor; 
that  of  La  Crosse  is  of  smaller  size  and  more  recent  date. 
Ttic  fountain  of  La  Place  de  la  Pucelle  consistb  of  a  plain  tri- 
an<;ular  pedestal,  with  dolphins  at  the  base,  surmounted 
hy  a  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  military  costume;  it  marks 
the  place  of  her  execution.  There  are  mineral  springs  in 
two  places:  those  of  La  Marquerie  are  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  people;  they  are  chalybeate.  La  Hourse,  or  the 
Exchange,  sometimes  called  La  Bourse- 'A- cou vert,  from  its 
being  used  only  in  nnfavourdble  weather,  the  merchants  at 
other  times  meeting  in  an  uncovered  enclosure  adjacent  to 
it,  is  a  fine  building  on  the  quay. 

The  population  of  Rouen,  in  1626,  was  estimated  at 
90.000;  in  1M31  it  was  S8,0S6 ;  in  lb36,  92,083.  Rouen 
ranks  next  to  Lyon  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
France;  it  is  the  principal  .-cat  of  their  cotton-manufacture. 
C>tlt»n->arn  is  spun,  but  not  the  finest  sorts.  In  fact,  llie 
manufactures  of  Rouen  are  chiclly  designed  to  mret  the 
wants  of  the  middlmg  and  humbler  classes.  The  spinning- 
machines  are  workod  bv  manual  labour,  bv  horses,  bv  water, 
or  bv  ntcani.  Weavmij  is  aoliveh  cariied  on.  and  one  class 
of  the  productions  of  the  tnun  is  kno'AU  by  the  name  of 
Rouennrriev,  or  Rouen  i:(K)-1s;  it  omprehends  chiclly 
checked  and  striped  cottons  for  women's  dresses,  distin- 
guishable U!»ually  hy  certai:i  predominant  colours,  violet, 
lilac,  rose,  and  nj.irc  commonly  red.  Since  1810  the  manu- 
I'aciure  of  natikccn^  ha^  been  iiiti-oduced  and  can'ied  to  a 
great  extent.  Dupin,  in  ]^J7,  e>tiujaled  the  quantity  made 
u*aily  at  600,0(iO  pieces,  of  J*  uic:rcsor  nboui  j\anlseach. 
They  are  cai'-'fully  made  up  t  >  inu'.atc  the  India  nankeens, 


under  which  character  they  are  lold.  Keiieyiiieici  art 
manufactured  from  dyed  wool  mingled  miih  white  ccnoo, 
80  as  to  produce  the  shade  of  colour  required.  Dyeing  cot- 
tons with  Turkey  and  Indian  rod,  dyeing  woollens,  calico- 
printing,  and  bleaching  by  chemical  procettee  are  cmmed  oo 
to  a  considerable  extent.  To  the  abore  manufactures  roftv 
be  added  dimities,  muslins,  lace,  bed-ticking,  woollro 
hosiery,  silk  and  cotton  velvet,  fabrics  of  mingled  ailk  and 
cotton.  From  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  many  of 
the  Rouen  manufacturers  hare  been  induced  to  frend  fhe:r 
raw  materials  into  the  depart  men  ta  of  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Aisne,  and  Nord,  to  be  manufactured  there.  Tlie  produc:« 
of  the  looms  of  Rouen  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  central  parts  of 
France.  Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  TuuIoum.  and 
Marseille  are  the  principal  marts  to  which  Ibev  are  trans- 
mitted: from  Lyon,  Toulouse,  and  Marsedle  they  are  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

Besides  the  woven  fabrics,  confectionary  of  high  repale, 
especially  apple-su^ar  and  apple-jellv,  cards,  rastewnnL 
paper-hangings,  toys,  hats,  pottery,  caros  and  combs,  leatber. 
glue,  catgut,  colours,  chemical  products,  neat's-foot  and  fci-d 
oils,  soap,  brass  wire,  copper  sheathing,  small  sluit,  sbret 
lead,  and  pitch  are  made.  Theweatcmpartof  the  city  is  tht 
mercantile  part ;  the  centre  is  chiefly  occupied  by  rei^il 
traders ;  and  the  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  the  manufac- 
turing population.  The  Faubourg  St.  Sever  is  also  occupied 
by  persons  engaged  in  manufacture.  In  the  northern  part 
of  tne  town,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Cauchoise,  on  ihevesfeni 
side,  the  gentry  and  persons  not  engi^ed  in  busineu  cbirfly 
reside.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  along  the  bunk  of  tbc 
Seine. 

The  river  forms  a  commodious  port,  divided  b?  the  stone 
bridge  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  aevoted  to  the  large  boati 
which  convey  goods  to  Paris  and  other  places  higher  up  the 
river,  the  lower  part  to  sea-borne  vessels.  The  direct  dis- 
tance of  Rouen  from  the  sea  is  about  forty-five  miles,  but  the 
length  of  the  navigation  is  almost  twice  that  distance.  Tb» 
influence  of  the  tide  is  sensibly  felt  at  Rouen;  and  vcaMb 
of  250  or  300  tons  can  get  up  to  the  town.  The  ready  com- 
munication of  Rouen  with  the  capital  and  with  other  towni, 
either  by  the  navigation  of  the  Seine,  or  by  the  roads,  which 
are  very  good,  has  made  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  in- 
dependently of  its  manufacturing  industry.  The  articles  of 
trade  are  wine,  brandy,  cider,  com,  fruits,  &c.  There  ai« 
six  fairs  in  the  year,  two  of  them  of  fifteen  days  each. 

Rouen,  besides  being  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  of 
an  arrondissement,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a 
Cour  Royale,  of  an  AcadAmie  Universitaire,  and  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fourteenth  military  division.  The archhishup- 
ric  is  of  great  antiquity :  the  diocese  com  preheiuls  the  drptrt- 
ment  of  Seine  Int^ricurc ;  the  archbishop  has  for  hissuffri- 
gans  the  bishops  of  Bayeux,  Evreux,  86ez,  and  Goutanre*, 
whose  dioceses  comprehend  the  departments  formed  oot  J 
the  antient  province  of  Normandie.  The  Cour  Royale  sn<i 
the  Acad^^mie  Universitaire  have  jurisdiction  o%'er  the  de- 
partments of  Rure  and  Seine  InfT^rieure,  and  the  fouiteenth 
military  division  includes  the  departmentsofSeinelnfihicuie. 
Eure,  Manche,  Calvados,  and  Orne.  Government  offices. sd- 
ministrative,  fiscal,  or  judicial,  are  numerous;  they  include, 
with  others,  a  Cour  Royale,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  asubcr- 
dinatc  justiciary-  court,  a  mint,  and  a  custom-house.  Ilw 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship  have  been  enumerate'. 
There  are  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthootl,  a  faculty  ^-f 
theology,  a  school  of  medicine,  a  royal  college  or  school,  «itii 
cabinets  or  museums  of  natural  history  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, schools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  navigation,  an! 
forty  elementary  schools.  There  are  two  public  libraries,  cuf 
of  them,  which  is  deposited  in  the  town-hall,  was  estimaV'I 
several  years  since  to  contain  70,000  vols,  and  800  MSS. ; 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  some  of  them  very  good,  als »  «?- 
lablished  in  the  town-hall ;  an  excellent  botanical  gir- 
den,  with  much  admired  hothouses ;  a  royal  academj 
of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  societiM  of  commerre, 
agriculture,  medicine,  pharmacy,  a  central  si^ciety  o( 
agriculture,  and  a  commission  of  antiquities.  Among  the 
cliaritable  institutions  arc  four  hospitals,  including  one  f.<r 
the  iniane,  an<l  one  for  foundlings  ;  a  savingb*-bank,  and  a 
Protestant  Bible  Society.  There  are,  besides  these  n.siifc- 
tions,  a  prison  (the  BicStre).  comprehending  thrve  depsrt- 
monts;  three  ranges  of  barraek:*,  well  kept  public  bat!:-, 
and  two  theatre*:. 

Rouen  was  the  birth-place  of  Comeille,  his  bwthff 
Thomas   Comeille,    Fontenelle,   the  Jeauil  Saiuidun.  Fu- 
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cliirt,  Jacques  Baanage,  tlie  peinleT  Jouvensl,  and  the  ar- 
cbilect  RluLiJd. 

Tbe  Diraniiissement  of  Rouen  bu  an  area  of  S02  square 
milts,  and  comprcbendg  las  communes  ;  it  is  divided  into 
AI>een  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Tbe  po|iuL)lian  Id  1S31  was 223,996;  in  1836  it  was  238,eUS. 
ROUERGUE,aproviucoin  France,  forming  the  eastern 
extremit)'  of  the  military  government  of  Guieniie :  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  hy  Auvergne ;  on  the  north-east  by 
Gevaudan.  a  purtian  of  Lanf^uedoc ;  on  the  east  by  the  dis- 
trict of  the  C^vennes,  aUo  in  I>anguedoc ;  en  the  oouth- 
east,  Mutb,  and  Huth-wesl  by  other  portions  of  Lan- 
guedoc  ;  and  on  lbs  west  by  Quercy,  which,  like  Rouergue, 
nu  a  part  of  Guienne.  It  irasorconEiderableaize,  extend- 
ing about  ninety  miles  from  the  C^vennes  in  the  east,  to  tbe 
lown  of  St.  Antonin  ou  the  Aveyronia  tbe  west;  and  seventy- 
eight  or  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  capita]  ivaa 
Rhodei  [Rhodbz],  pop.  in  1S31,  8249;  in  1636,  9689; 
ind  the  ether  chief  towns  were  Milhaud  or  Milhau 
(UiLHAu],  pop.  in  1831.  9806;  St.  Affcique  [Atbtbow], 
pap.  in  1B31,  6336;  in  1 836,642 1;  and  Villerrancbe[Vii.LB- 
FUircsa],  pop.  in  1831,  9340  ;  in  1836,  8738.  The  popu- 
lalioQ  given  is  for  tbe  whole  commune.  The  departmentof 
Aveyron  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  province  of 
Itouergue ;  the  physical  features  are  dewribed  in  the  article 
Atkyron.  Houergue  was  subdivided  into  Le  Comt£  (de 
Rbodei?>  in  the  north,  chief  town  Rhodei  ;  La  Haute 
Marcbe  in  the  east  and  south,  chief  town  Milhaud  ;  and 
La  Baste  Harche  in  tbe  west,  cliief  lown  Villefrancbe. 

Rouergue  derives  iu  name  from  the  Ruteni,  a  Celtic 
pwple  who  inhabited  it.  A  few  Celtic  or  Roman  towns 
ue  known  to  have  been  within  its  limits:  as  Segodunum, 
therwarda  Ruteni,  now  Rhodez  ;  Carentom^us,  near 
YiUefruiche ;  and  Condatomagus,  somewhere  on  ibe  south- 
tutern  border,  near  Ibe  Civeimes.  On  the  downfal  of  the 
Roman  empire  this  part  of  France  underwent  various 
danges,  tbe  possession  of  it  being  contested  by  the  Visizoiha, 
Franks,  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  under  their  kingllieo- 
iliiric  It  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  ducby  of 
iquiiaine.  [Gdybknb.]  From  the  lime  of  Charlemagne  it 
•Ji  governed  by  eounls  of  itH  own,  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  same  family  as  the  counts  of  Toulouse ;  their  power  was 
tery  considerable.  The  county  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
ilomiDioiis  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse.  [Langukdoc.]  The 
CDUDly  of  Rodei,  which  comprehended  about  a  Ihird  part  of 
Itouergue,  was  held  by  a  line  of  nobles,  vassals  of  the  counts 
of  Toulouse ;  it  was  united  early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
■o  tbe  county  of  Armagnac.  It  was  seized  by  Louis  XI., 
kod  reaniied  to  the  crown  about  a.d.  1470. 
ROUFFACH.     [Rhin,  Haut.] 

ROULERS,  or  ROUSSELAER,  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
*inoe  of  West  Flandet^.  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  on  the 
If  andel,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  Ibe  Lya.  Tbe  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  tbe  linen  manufacture  and 
bleacbing  of  linen :  there  are  some  sugar- re Qnerles,  and 
nianj  persons  are  employed  in  tbe  cultivation  of  flax  in  the 
adjacent  country.  The  pasture-land  in  Ibe  vicinity  is  rich, 
%nd  the  bread  of  cattle  is  very  fine.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  butter  is  exported.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  9000.  Routers  is  eighteen  miles  south  of  Bruges. 
(Horscbelnaann ;  Uassel;  Stein.) 

ROULOUL,  tbe  name  of  a  bird  whose  position  in  the 
system  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
ornithologists. 

Gmelin  placed  it  among  the  pigeons,  Sparrroan  among 

t       pheasants,  and  Latham  (the  female)  among  the  Telra- 

e     r.    Tbe  form  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  genus 

ucr  the  names  of  Cryptmiyx,  Temm.,  and  Liponyx, 

■  eilL 

Cufier  arranges  it  between  the  pheasants  and  tbe  great 
Eenus  Tttrao,  Linn. 

Mr.  ViTors  observes  that  the  groups  which  compose  the 
Tttraonidts  are  cbietly  diijtinguislied  in  modern  syvisras 
ftvm  lhoae,of  the  AWonniito  hylbeir  more  simple  appear- 
ance; by  the  absenoe,  in  fact,  of  those  ornamonts  to  tlie 
Mumage,  and  those  naked  or  caruncutated  appendaget  to 
Iba  clieeka  and  head,  to  conspicuous  In  the  latter  family, 
bnt  which  are  reduced  in  tbe  TetraanidcB  to  the  mere  spara 
that  encircles  the  eye.  Tbe  still  weaker  conformation  of  the 
id  toe.  he  remarks,  tends  further  to  separate  them.  In 
>ue  Ttiraonidtf  this  member  becomes  shorter  and  gradually 
^eaker,  until  It  is  completely  lost  in  sonae  of  the  groaps. 
It)  this  point  of  view  he  oousideit  that  the  Teiraonidai  hold 
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an  inlermediate  station  between  the  Fhasianida;.  where  the 
hind  toe,  although  articulated  high  on  the  tarsui,  is  yet 
comparatively  strong,  and  the  Strulhionidre,  where  it'  is 
generally  if  not  always  deScient ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  groups  which  compose  tbe  Tetrannidts.  correspond- 
ing with  those  which  form  the  genus  Tetrao  of  Linnmus,  seem 
to  ue  immediately  united  to  the  preceding  family  {Phaiia- 
nidis)  by  means  of  Cry/ifonyx,  which  resembles  them  in  the 
similarappendagetolbeplumageof  the  head.  This  group,  he 
adds,  leads  directly  toCofurat'ar.Briss.,  and  the  trueftrdia!. 
where  it  has  indeed  been  generally  arranged,  and  from 
which  it  has  been  chiefly  separated  by  the  defalcation  of  a 
nail  to  the  hinder  toe.  I  On  the  Natural  Afflnilie*  thai  eon- 
Ihe  Ordert  and  Familiei  of  Bird*,  in  Linn.  Trant., 


lol.  ) 
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M.  Lesson  arranges  ihe  form  as  the  first  genus  of  the 
family  Tetrarmida^,  a  position  which  it  occupies  in  Hr. 
Swain  son's  method. 

Mr.  G.R.Gray  {£«/(;/■  (Ae  Germ™  o/flird»)  places  it  in 
tile  subfamily  Perdicina,  between  the  genera  Plilopaehui, 
Sw.,end  Ortyx,  Stephens. 

Generic  Ckaraeter. — Bill  strong,  stout,  compressed,  con- 
vex above,  curved  towards  the  ^oint ;  nostrils  longitudinal, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  bill,  and  covered  by  a  naked 
membrane;  orbits  and  lore  naked;  bind  toe  without  any 
nail,  not  touching  tbe  groimd;  wings  short;  third,  fourth, 
and  Sdh  quills  longest. 

Geographieai  Dutributicn  qf  the  Geniu. — India  and  it* 
islands. 

M.  Lesson  slates  that  only  one  species  is  known ;  but  Mr. 
Swainson  says  that  three  or  four  species  have  been  recently 
described—  Cryptonyx  niger,  for  instance. 

Example,  Cryptonyx  erittatut  {Cryptonyx  eoronatus, 
Temm.). 

This  is  the  Roaloul  de  Malacca  of  Sonnerat  According 
to  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton,  the  Malay  natire  name  is  Bestutn. 
ICataloguoqfaCoileelionqf  Birdt  from  Malaya,  Sec,  in 
ZooLProc,  1839.) 

Detcription. — Male.~Oa  the  front  afetvlong  and  floating 
hair-like  appendages.  A  thick  crest  directed  backwards 
covers  the  occiput:  at  its  origin  it  is  pure  white,  and  then 
becomes  fire-red.  Forehead  and  upjier  parts  of  the  neck 
blackish- blue,  on  which  tbe  red  patch  round  the  eye  and 
that  of  the  commissure  of  the  hill  are  well  defined.  Upper  ' 
part  of  tbe  body  emerald-green,  lower  part  rich  nzure-blue; 
wings  ruddy-brown ;  billlead-eolour;  and  feet  flesh-colour. 
Tail  short  and  but  little  visible,  its  feathers  black.  Length 
about  ten  inches. 

Femaie. — No  crest,  hut  only  the  isolated  bair-like  appen- 
dages of  the  forehead.  Head  and  neck  deep  brown :  the 
whole  body  uniform  grass-green.  Wings  ruddy-brown, 
waved  with  brown. 

Locality  and  Habits.~T\\efie  beautiful  birds  haunt  the 
great  forests  of  Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Wild  and 
shy,  they  avoid  the  face  of  man,  and  ate  kept  in  captJTity 
with  great  difficulty. 
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indiscriminately  applied  in  common  language  to  everything 
which  has  no  very  shaq)  corners.  A  cylinder  and  a  sphore, 
a  wheel  and  u  ball,  arc  equally  styled  round.  In  geometry  the 
sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  are  sometimes  denominated  the 
three  round  bodies,  and  it  would  certainly  add  much  to  many 
persons*  power  of  describing  shapes  if  they  would  learn  the 
meaning  of  tho  terms  circular,  C)lnidrtcal,  conical,  spherical, 
spheroidal,  and  annular,  for  all  of  which  the  term  round  is 
employed  without  any  distinction. 

KOuND,  a  short  vocal  C4)mnosition  in  three  or  more 
parts,  in  the  performance  of  wiiich  the  first  voice  begins 
alone,  singing  to  the  end  of  the  fii'st  part,  then  passes  on  to 
the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the  third,  &c.,  the  other 
voices  following  successively  tho  same  routine,  till  all  are 
joined  together,  the  round  ending  at  the  mark  of  a  pause 

( '^^  )  or  at  a  signal  agreed  on.  This  is  frequently,  but 
most  erroneously,  called  a  catch,  and  sometimes,  not  less 
incorrectly,  a  '  Canon  in  tho  unison.* 

HOUND  TOWER.  Numerous  lofty  towers,  tapering 
from  the  base  to  a  conical  cap  or  roof,  which  crowns  the 
summit,  are  found  in  Ireland,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to 
that  country.  That  they  are  of  great  antiquity  appears 
from  their  having  been  considered  antient  even  in  the 
twel(\h  centurv,  yyhen  the  British  connection  with  Ireland 
began.  Had  they  been  then  in  actual  use,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  had  been  in  Ireland,  and  circumstantially  describes 
them,  should  not  also  have  mentioned  to  what  pur)K)se  they 
were  applied. 

There  aic  107  of  these  towers,  or  of  the  sites  where  they 
once  stood,  now  known,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
were  formerly  more  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  still 
perfect,  and  preserve  their  conical  roofs ;  but  only  one,  the 
tower  of  Devenish,  possesses  the  singular  ornament  of  an 
obtuse  crescent  rising  from  the  cone,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling what  is  called  the  trident  of  Seeva. 

Ardmore  tower,  near  Waterford,  had  also,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  this  finishing  ornament.  In  the  other 
towers,  the  conical  caus  aro  either  more  or  less  injured,  or 
have  altogether  vanished.  Some  few  arc  topped  by  battle- 
ments, but  all  these  appear  to  be  of  more  modern  construc- 
tion than  the  towers,  except  Kilree,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, which  seems  to  have  been  built  originally  with  a 
battlement;  but  as  the  stone  roof  is  completely  destroyed, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  upon  this  point. 

The  battlement  on  Tullsherin  tower,  in  the  same  county, 
as  well  as  the  uppermost  fifteen  feet  of  the  tower,  is  built 
in  the  early  dove-tail  style  of  masonry,  of  which  the  cora- 
parativoly  modern  church  in  the  same  churchyard  is  built, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  pattern  of  battlement,  while 
the  remainder  of  tho  tower  is  constructed  of  hammered 
stone,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  each  stone  being  an  ac- 
curate segment  of  the  circular  courses  of  the  building. 

This  low-browed  church  of  Tullsherin  was  built  by  St. 
Kieran,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  at  which  time  the  ma- 
sonic art  was  in  a  very  degraded  state,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  shown  in  the  erection  of  the  tower.  Kildare 
tower  also  terminates  in  a  battlement,  but  that  we  know 
was  added  to  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  >\as  the  battle- 
ment on  Cloyne  tower  in  1 749. 

Though  most  of  these  round  towers  were  evidently  divided 
into  stories,  yet  Cashel  tower  is  smooth,  and  even  polished 
on  the  inside  from  top  to  bottom.    That  at  Ardmore  was 

Slastered  with  a  very  fine  white  and  durable  cement.  The 
ivihions  are  usually  formed  by  projecting  ledges  fur  the 
flooring  joists,  which  however  in  some  instances  were  in- 
serted in  square  holes  in  the  wall,  where  the  ends  were 
still  visible  not  many  years  ago. 

On  each  floor  there  is  one  very  small  window,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  conical  cap  four  windows  may  be  traced 
in  the  greater  number  of  towers ;  in  one  there  are  five  and 
in  a  few  six  windows ;  and  so  many  as  eight  appear  in  one 
or  two  of  the  towers,  but  this  is  the  largest  number  hitherto 
obser\*ed.  In  three  or  four  of  these  buildings  no  windovrs 
appear  in  theuppcr  story— only  one  small  loophole — a  con- 
vincing proof  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  for 
caropanili.  In  most  of  tho  towers  the  doors  are  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  ground,  in  one  even  twenty-four  feet, 
in  several  fourteen,  and  in  others  only  eight,  reven,  or  six 
fuet,  but  in  none  of  them  are  there  anv  traces  to  assist  con- 
jecture as  to  the  mode  of  reaching  those  doori>,  except  in 
those  where  the  door  is  on  the  ground,  or  raised  from  it  by 
a  couple  of  steps. 


Tho  heigYit  of  thofe  towcra  rariM  gretlly,  ob«  1mm 
only  thirty-five  feet,  while  the  loftiott  n  one  hundred  an] 
twenty,  but  the  common  range  it  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  feet  Some  stand  on  circular  Uatea,  which  foroi 
one  or  two  deep  steps  round  the  tower.  Thus  Donou^h* 
more  has  a  two-step  base,  each  step  or  plinth  being  rai^ 
nosed  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  bm«cnient  «f 
Keirs  tower  is  square,  and  the  stones  aro  of  groat  siw. 
Kilree  and  Aghaviller,  both  in  the  coantjr  of  Kilkenny, 
have  circular  plinths  fourteen  inches  deep,  projeciuig 
inches,  and  resting  upon  a  square  bate  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone. 

The  tower  of  Clondalkin,  about  five  miles  from  Dublin, 
stands  on  massive  stone-work ;  and  St.  Colurob's  lover,  al 
I.K)ndonderry,  rises  from  a  vaulted  crypt.  So  also  does 
that  at  Oughterard,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

In  external  character  all  the  towers  may  be  said  to  agifc; 
since  there  is  only  one  which  docs  not  taper,  and  in  f hat  cms 
the  tower  is  cylindrical  throughout  its  entiro  height.  It  is 
nicely  face<l,  inside  and  out,  with  coggle-slonos,  and  tlU4 
up  with  rubble. 

Though  all  bear  to  each  other  the  strongest  family  hko* 
ncss,  there  are  many  striking  differences  in  the  mason-verk 
and  in  the  minor  details. 

The  stones  in  some  are  truly  chiselled,  and  cloeel} 
beautifully  laid  in  fine  cement.  Some  are  only  coann* 
hammered,  others  merely  faced,  and  of  various  shapes  sai 
sizes,  but  still  well  fitted  to  each  other.  Some  towers  aa 
built  of  round  cogfsle-stones.  In  all  the  mortar  is  as  hari 
as  tho  imbedded  stones. 

The  above  and  various  other  little  diversities  prove 
these  remarkable  structures  were  erected  by  ranons  mm 
men  and  at  divers  times,  and,  as  Giraldus  Osmbrensis  s 
'  according  to  the  manner  of  the  country  ;*  but  this 
implies  that  the  a»ra  of  their  erection  must  > 

vailed  through  a  very  long  period. 

Their  situation  on  hill  or  dale  is  ecjually  variable, not 
any  one  circumstance  respecting  their  situations  le 
common  to  all,  except  their  immediate  vicinitT  lo 
and  veiy  antient  church,  thoueh  in  some  m 

antient  building  has  been  replaced   by  a  lovrv 
fabric. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  eaflf  missioosries 
chose  t  he  sites  of  Pagan  places  of  worsnip  for  their  d 
but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that  the  undoubtcw 
of  Pagan  places  of  worship  remain  in  close  aasociatioa  < 
these  towers,  and  even  in  the  same  churchTard;  Iha  | 
stone  of  witness,  the  tapering  sun-stone,  the  crombacb 
fire-house,  and  the  holy  spring  of  sacred  water  nc< 
the  mystic  rites,  all  these  are  found  along  with  I 
and  the  little  antient  church  within  the  same  nanwwb 
dary. 

The  speculations  of  antiquaries  as  to  tho  dbjei 
ing  these  mysterious  towers  have  indeed  been  huwtu 
penitentiaries,  tho  abode  of  ancliorites,  beeoon-towerk  ai 
posts,  places  of  safety  for  goods,  sepulchral  stelie,  i 
towers,  &c.     All  these  theories  have  been  nearly  set  m 
rest,  and  opinion  seems  now  to  vibrate  between  their  b 
trumpet-towers,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  great 
trumpet,  the  people  were  invited  to  worship;  or  fire-iw 
where  the  sacred  fires  of  Bel  or  Baal,  who  was  undoobft 
worshipped  in  Ireland  and  S<x>tland,  were  kept  alive; 
tower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the  sun-beam  or  rsj 
heavenly  fire. 

A  third  idt^a  indeed  has  been  lately  sugflpested  byt 
scholars,  that  they  are  Buddhic  in  their  origin,  and  sepiucwa 
in  their  immediate  application,  and  that  they  have  1 
erected  over  the  bones  or  relics  of  saints. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  should  be  menlionad 
though  the-^e  towers  are  almost  peculiar  to  Irebnd. 
are  two  in  Scotland,  but  in  that  district  which,       tha 
early  ages,  was  in  close  and  constant  connectioa  « 
land. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Andalusia,  the  Cat 
Persia,  and  part  of  India,  towers  of  all  sises  and  abap^ 
in  various  situations,  have  been  discoverad.    Aain  idl 
there  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  they  may  nil  | 
pruvo  to  be  successive  links  of  that  long  chain  of  ovm 
by  which  these  mysterious  buildings  may  be  traced 
wards  from  their  origin  to  the  pagan  rites  of  the  ~ 
Irish. 

ROUNDHEADS,  a  name  given  to  the  miuUi 
England,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1 
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Commonwealth.  The  name  seems  to  hare  been  first  ap- 
plied to  the  Puritans  because  they  wore  their  hair  cut  close, 
t>ut  to  have  been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  repub- 
lican party.  The  Cavaliers,  or  royal  party,  wore  their  hair 
in  long  ringlets.    [Cavalier.] 

ROUSSEAU.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  born  in  Paris, 
April  6,  1670.  His  father,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  furnished 
liim  with  a  liberal  education.  In  1688  he  attended  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards 
ame  to  England  with  Marshal  Tallard.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  be  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  His  first  productions 
consisted  chiefly  of  satirical  epigrams,  most  of  which  were 
pointed  against  contemporary  writers.  He  thus  created  a 
aamber  of  enemies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  spirit 
of  persecution  which  afterwards  drove  him  from  his  native 
land.  In  1694  his  first  comedy, '  Le  Caf6,'  was  performed, 
with  little  success.  This  was  followed,  in  1696,  by  the  opera 
9f*  Jason,  ou  la  Toison  d'Or,*  and,  in  1697,  by  that  of 
'  Venus  and  Adonis,'  both  of  which  were  even  more  unsuc- 
cessful than  his  first  comedy.  His  next  dramatic  effort  was 
the  comedy  of  '  Le  Flatteur,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the 
rbeatre  Francais,  and  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 

tlauK,  but  din  not  command  more  than  ten  representations. 
t  vas  then  in  prose,  but  he  afterwards  put  it  into  verse. 
He  finished  his  dramatic  career  about  fuur  years  afterwards 
villi  the  comedy  of  *  Le  Capricieux,*  which  met  with  an 
Boeqaivocal  condemnation,  while  Danchet's  opera  of  *  He> 
tiooe,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time,  was  bril- 
liantly successful.  For  some  time'previuus  to  this,  the  Caf6 
Liorent,  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  had  been  and  still  continued 
to  be  frequented  by  La  Motte,  Saurin  (Joseph),  T.Corneillc. 
Ciebino,  Boindin,  Rousseau,  and  other  literary  men ;  and 
bosscau,  who  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  cabal  had  been 
^ed  among  them  to  ruin  his  piece  and  exalt  the  other, 
i  Tent  to  his  disappointed  feelings  in  a  satirical  parody 
•ome  couplets  of  the  prologue  to  *  Hesione.*  The  parody 
Qsisted  of  five  couplets,  confessedly  by  Rousseau,  but  they 
s>e  followed  by  others  still  more  calumnious,  which  were 
9d  at  the  frequenters  of  the  Caf6  Tiaurent,  and  these 
re  aUo  attributed  to  him  by  I^  Motte,  Saurin,  and 
«rs,  who  belonged  to  an  opposite  literary  party.  To  this 
irge  he  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  stating  to  his 
nds  that  they  were  not  written  by  him ;  but  withdrew 
iself  from  the  meetings  at  the  Caf6 ;  and  there,  for  the 
«ent,  the  matter  ended. 

n  1 7o3  we  find  Rousseau  living  in  Paris  with  M.  Rouille. 
Nstor  of  the  finances,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  cx)urt,  and 
roduced  to  the  first  society.  About  this  time  he  began  to 
le  his  •  Sacred  Odes,'  in  accordance  with  the  solemn  piety, 
1  or  affected,  which  Louis  XIV.  had  rendered  fashion- 
e  at  his  court  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  He 
rharged  with  composing  licentious  epigrams  at  tne  same 
ie,  to  suit  the  taste  of  another  class  of  his  acquaintance. 
5  was  said  to  be 

'  Pelrone  k  la  ville, 
David  k  la  cour.' 

in  1710  the  place  left  vacant  by  T.  Corneille  in  the  Aca- 

.ivio  Fran9aise  was  contended  for  by  La  Motte  and  Rous- 

ftu,  and  obtained  by  the  former.    The  approaching  death 

Boileau  however  was  expected  soon  to  occasion  another 

(cancy,  and  also  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  the 

msion  which  he  had  enjoyed,  and  which  could  only  be  be- 

owed  upon  an  academician.     Rousseau  expected  to  fill 

«  vacancy,  and  also  aspired  to  the  pension;  La  Motte, 

Mrever,  prepared  to  contend  with  him  for  the  latter.    Such 

«s  the  state  of  the  two  literary  parties  which  then  divided 

'aris.  La  Motte  and  Saurin  being  leaders  of  the  one,  and 

&cau  of  the  other,  when  a  new  series  of  couplets  made 

u  appearance,  more  calumnious  and  indecent  than  the 

•       r,  in  which  the  frequenters  of  the  Caf<6  Laurent,  and 

kKrcially  La  Motte,  were  attacked.     These  couplets  were 

ncdiately  attributed  to  Rousseau  by  his  enemies  ;  but  he 

ignantly  disavowed  them;    and  having  discovered  the 

in  who  dropped  them  about  the  streets,  and  drawn  from 

a  confession  that  they  were  given  to  him  by  Saurin,  he 

ged  that  gentleman  before  a  court  of  law  with  having 

men  them,  but  failed  in  establishing  his  charge  by  legal 

iiot    Finding  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  dangerous 

ion,  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland;  and  on  the  7th  of 

nil.  1712,  an  arrSt  of  parliament,  given  '  par  contumace,' 

emned  him  to   perpetual  banishment   from    France. 

?au  denied  to  the  last  that  he  bad  anything  to  do  with 

mB  couplets ;  and  Boindin,  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
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and  who  was  much  abused  in  them,  always  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  RousseauX  and  left  a  memoir,  which 
was  published  after  his  death  (Brussels,  1752.  12mo.),  m 
which  he  accuses  Saurin,  La  Motte,  and  a  jeweller  of  Paris, 
of  being  the  authors  of  them. 

From  this  time  Rousseau's  life  was  passed  in  various 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Comte  de  Luc,  the  French  am- 
bassador to  Switzerland,  received  him  under  his  protection, 
and  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy  which  was  only  terminated 
by  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1740.  Rousseau  accom- 
panied De  Luc  to  Baden  in  1714,  where  he  became  known 
to  Prince  Eugene,  who  also  took  him  under  his  patronage  ; 
and  in  1715.  when  the  Comte  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  Rousseau  went  with  him  to  that  city,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years. 

Rousseau  had  left  powerful  friends  in  Paris,  among  whom 
the  Baron  dcBreteuil  exerted  himself  with  so  much  success 
as  to  obtain  for  him  letters  of  recall,  which  were  forwarded 
to  him  in  February,  1716  ;  but  Rousseau  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  granted  to 
him  as  an  act  of  grace,  whereas  he  required  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment  of  the  injustice  of  his  sentence.  In  1 720  ha 
went  to  Brussels,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Vol- 
taire, and  they  were  very  friendly  for  some  time,  but  after- 
wards became  bitter  enemies.  In  1 72 1  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  published  a  neweditionof  his  works  (1723,  2  vols. 
4to.)  which  produced  him  about  2000/.  This  sum  he  un- 
fortunately invested  with  the  Ostend  Company,  which 
failed,  and  he  again  became  dependent  on  his  friends  for 
support.  He  now  returned  to  Binissels,  and  was  received 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg.  who,  when 
he  quitted  Brussels  in  1733,  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 

In  173S  Rousseau  became  desirous,  of  returning  to 
Prance,  and  made  interest  to  procure  the  same  letters  of 
recall  which,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  he  had  indig- 
nantly rejected,  but  he  could  not  obtain  them.  He  however 
ventured  to  visit  Vaiis  incognito;  but  though  the  autho- 
rities shut  their  eyes  to  this  infraction  of  the  law,  they  gave 
him  no  hope  of  beiag  recalled.  After  remaining  a  few 
months  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  died, 
March  17.  1741. 

The  Hrst  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
himself,  after  his  banishment,  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland; 
the  next  was  that  of  London,  2  vols.  4to.,  1 723,  which  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1743,  and  was  again  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1757,  with  a  5th  volume,  containing  the  licentious  epi- 
grams, many  of  which  were  no  doubt  properly  ascribed  to 
him,  and  also  the  notorious  couplets,  engraved  in  imitation 
of  the  hand  in  which  they  were  written.  The  most  completo 
edition  of  his  works  (not  including  the  licentious  epigrams) 
was  published  at  Brussels  in  1 743,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  Suguy,  3  vols,  large  4to.,  with  the  author's  last 
corrections.  It  consists  of  his  poems,  his  dramatic  pieces, 
and  a  collection  of  his  letters.  There  is  a  beautiful  edition 
of  his  works.  5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  Lef^vre,  1820.  There  are 
several  other  editions. 

Jean  Baptist e  Rousseau  stands  indisputably  at  the  head 
of  the  lyric  poets  of  France.  His  poems  consist  of — *  Odes 
Sacr^es,'  1  book ;  •  Odes,'.  3  books  ;  *  Canlates.*  1  book ; 
*  EpTtres,' 2  books;  *  Allegories*  2  books;  *  Epigrammes,* 
3  books  ;  and  *  Po^^sies  Diverses,*  I  book.  Rousseau's  dra- 
matic pieces,  as  may  be  infeiTed  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  public,  are  of  little  value.  His 
epistles,  allegories,  and  miscellaneous  poems  are  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  Boileau  in  strong  sense  and  elegance 
of  versification,  but  are  inferior  to  him  in  wit.  His  epi- 
grams are  neat  and  sparkling,  and  the  satire  is  directed  to 
its  mark  with  an  aim  that  seldom  fails.  His  fame  however 
rests  upon  his  odes  and  his  cantatas.  His  sacred  odes  are 
free  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  not  so  close  as  trans- 
lation nor  so  wide  as  paraphrase.  Too  many  of  his  other 
odes  are  addressed  to  kings,  ministers,  and  generals,  and 
relate  to  events  of  temporary  interest.  His  best  odes  how- 
ever are  distinguished  by  boldness  and  justness  of  thought; 
by  simplicity  of  expression,  by  fullness  and  distinctness  of 
imagery,  without  being  overloaded  with  it ;  by  an  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  which  seem  to  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  feelings  of  the  poet ;  and  by  a  splendour  and 
harmonious  richness  of  diction  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
no  rival  among  French  poets.  His  cantatas  are  a  species 
of  ode  of  which  part  is  adapted  for  recitation  and  part  for 
singing.  They  are  beautiful  compositions.  Some  of  them 
may  be  said  to  approach  the  sublime,  if  they  do  not  reach  it ; 
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I  the  csniiiril  of  Oriirva  hail  il  liurnt  bv 

ii^iit.  •:  i-r.  Tlii-  ]  iiMujii.  II  III  111*  'Lull* 
1   tiiiik   (■ I*  "txMi  :iMf  r,  atMLtl  to  llie  nut- 

III  iifiiit^iiii-iiio  uf  uhicli  Iitiu<«Mri&ii  Icli 
1  I'lMt  I'l  \  \t  :iluii.  but  till'  »ci;dlo  iil'  Uerii 
lit  ihf  li'rrii'>i\  tit  till-  ii-pubiic.  IK-  tbi'ii 
!.  i>t'  Mill  ill  M.i  «hal  Ki'tili  ika4  t:*i\vriiur 
'fu  ».a.  ki'.iii  ru'i-iM-*!  him  kui'iiy,  aiifl 
}•   ii.H  XV'. .\*  lilt'  at  Muiuii  i!i  ilio  V4I  (Iti 

l<«'  u;  ''i-  .1  r«'|'t\  •••  till*  aK'iiliioiiDp  uf 
-  ■«•  :iii'  iii.i^.«!r.ilr«  i>l'  (foiii^a.  111  \*li.cii 
I'll /•  ii-li:;-.  1  i  I.  %  n-l.ri  iip'iit  liu  wmlc 
>  -i'-  t\  M  -LiVi::!.!  .*  I.1M14  ;i  *fiii.-^  hInIih*- 

it  I' t;     4.>1      (■  <  .1  -I  i*(:i.-ili     Jiiti'.  lilllrlll     I'f 
U.l«.         1  li.H    M     :  :»     .lit'll    isi'il   l}|t-   initiltl'itl 

'F,  1I  If*'  ..ii^  ulnrii  «|  :i- fl  i'\cll  .tlii<iii|{  tlic 

i«.  ui  •!   1 .11.'  t  •  li  llw  ir  c-i'i  rlillM*  V  t^ilur  111 

\i  ii>  vii-V'-:  (!if  «ii<t{  iriiiu^  li*iii|  <'r  iif  Rijmh- 

^'.•-  .:•  1.  n>'  iriii  •\iil  I.I  ihi>  litilf  >l..ii  I 

titf    Liki-     -t    1»  I  :iii«',    \%:M':r    l.i'   a<«oiiiiii-f|, 

IV,    'il.i;    .\::ii:    .mi   i*  «>li.iiii*.      IttMij   •^•iit 

\'\    I'.i   !•:  :■  .  :.    ;.i  l!.i'  -cii<i:*'  «■(   !!■'  n.  Iir 

ni\  tii.x-i  I  I'  Wi\<l   111. 11:1'.   viii.i  •■lli-u'l 

11-11  \'.i.^:\  1.  I.      U   .i«*-*-.iii -iir.>f  1  III  i.nii- 

!.'■•,  .iiii   '.It*    '  i    '<*■<»:    M  i.i  il   \MMil   i\» 

k«!t  .•-,  u  h>  .t-    11-.'  .«'  Il.i  1  I  I   I  .iii'ii   Ii.:ii  a 

i;i   ;:.•    ■,,  ■,-%■  •>:   M..  l>.i><..    >ri.     li  u.!** 

'    III'   .'-    K     ■<  t  ...    >,■■  <.:i-.i  li    !i>iih    \%illi 

|>-  it    .(:•  I  «i.  i  !•  ii.\  .'I'll.  ■  ,11  -i  \  •   r'l  .itiri*.    A 

■1  1:1  till-  l.t;  1  «|   ._  I  ]  0.   |i  .iiii.^    the  I.  iliu*  uf 

..I.     ..:.<!     I-  ,'|i  I  ::i.i;    ^i'mh  U    ii;>>li    l{>ii*>- 

111 1'. .10        it    -.fHt'iii   ai     I, Mil    lluliiriil  ill** 

|il.ii.i.i  :  'I  I!..    |-.i  :•  :.  i(-ii  I   >:i:iiiiiii.«'.ilii>n. 


..    |. 


;   t:..i: 


kl   i->\      I.'^liU   i4     it     till* 


I'l  I.  '•  W  I. If...-  ■„.,  ,\  ,.  !••?  •!  Ii.iiiiti  ,1  thr 
'ti<|\i-     .1  lli-i  It    M«*r.l.l     :.■■-■«•  \i  1     iii-iiM 

1   !  I-   C    :.    .1 1   '.  ■  •  it  i.i:>-    il     Mlf  M  itil  I  ill' 

11^  >•  '">  liiin.  1  .i>  I  ■  :r-|i  .i'S  i:rt'  Iti.it 
I'  ).l.'..i-«  Il4^  U  t  It  I  .  >..«i.i  1  .11  Itit'  ruin- 
li  •ii^<>r.iu'«     \%.||K<«.        K.il.«*4  .11    .it:i*i  U.lliU 

tt-k:i<i'.t  II- 1^1 -l  l.i.il  il-.i  .11^  iii^  It'^.ili'^itii  111 
I'fii  <»iii'ii  t'l  !.•  lilt .:'  ..,>  I..  i>. 

t"  h  i.i.i>  I-.  IC  tio^i-.iu  II  •!  .1:1  i.:i><'tr.i-<l  l.fr. 
i  I'l  lit-  I  1,-  Il  :..  .  .  I..i  1;,'.  Ill*  |Hll»- 
l  1  IIP-  .1  '  P.>  •  ..  «  I  1'  li  M  .-.•}iti'.'  M  till  li 
]>«'   I*  -'  :i    lii|«  1  ti  •  '     I .,  i  •I'lTi-rf.      ill*  1  iiril 

.ll:il  !•>•  K    1> -i>^  :i.«   til   llii-  \i  .r  i'..i:i  .i*':**, 

« I'll  t  .I.;.-  i  Uij(-  J  .1    U..it<.«i  .III.     lie  u.M 

>}    llii-    .r.iii   i.li!-  ,  li.il    i.r  w  1^  r:tiit.ii|u-«i. 

I  J'l     •IT;.'.  •;»    I't-     Ij:  i;  .1^.1  imt   Intil  nil  .ir 
i«  .     '..  ■'.    li-    lil.lKi'   ..:iii«i-  1  f    1,%}  ,1  u.i.ii    111 

hIi'.i  »i-i '.III  <I  :••  jr    l.-i'  il. '.ij-v 

^  i«  I.  I   :r:ii.  I  :         |1<    1    '.^   ^  ll  iiil'i  .1  IV  il  «>i 
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atinuitv  of  1420  livrm,  not  quite  GO  poundi  sterling.  Hit 
mftf  «a«  alifu  in  lia<l  lu-alih,  iiiid  pnAi^ioiiM  u«.iu  \fry  <1ear, 
all  1  kio  fuumi  that  lit*  cuulil  nut  K'Uiaiii  m  I'uii^.  Tim  Mar* 
qiii^  (11-  Giririliii.  Leiii^  iiif-'riucU  of  tiiu.  kiii«U\  ulVcrcd  Rou*- 
M.*au  a  I  fiiiiaiiviilliabitutiuii  ul  liiJi  i'ii.iiL'au  of  Kiiiitriiun* 
m11«  iioar  Lhaiililly.  RuU!»»oau  ac(*c|il(.(l  fur  hiit  resiUtfiico 
a  fletaclic'l  culta^u  near  lliu  family  iiiaiiMuii,  \«liitlii*r  he 
retiKAt'ci  111  Ma\,  )77s.  In  ihii  hum  abiulo  he  !iii|K.'arvtl  fur 
niii-L-  (Miiti'iiliil.  Ill*  u»(m1  to  U>tuiii'«u  111  iliv  lie  1^  it  boll  r  I  loud 
Mi'ili  one  uf  the  <ioii<«  of  the  ina<({ii.a.  (>ii  tiic  tiiht  uf  July 
lie  went  nut  at  usual  fur  the  }iiir|>ft!»e.  but  leliuiieil  liuiue 
t.iti^i.i"i  u'..<l  ill.  Tile  next  uiiMiiiii^r  ut:rr  hieakfast  ho 
uiii!  I.I  Iii4  r>i«>ui  to  (lie'^t,  Ub  he  iliteinluil  to  pai  a  \iMt  to 
M.ni.iiiie  <le  (iiiarthn,  Itul  lie  felt  exIi.iiiHied,  ami  hi^  mfo 
eniiuiiK  111  Ka\u  the  aiailii.  Maihinie  de  (firaidill  eaiue  at 
oi.ee  lo  !«ee  hini ;  iuit  RiiU'»<*eaii.  M'liiUt  tiiankiii^  her  fur 
ail  I  I  :  kuiil:ii-H.  lifm'ed  of  hei  to  letuiii  to  lier  huuiie, 
ami  lra\e  hiiu  lor  tiie  preM-iil.  Ila\iiiu  itrtjucbteil  liia 
\Mle  To  ^\t  by  hiiii.  he  i-e^;;!-!!  her  fuif^neiie^s  tor  any  pain 
that  he  iii.::lit  have  eaii^e'l  her,  ami  !*ai«l  that  he  UifU  in 
pi  a<  e  viiiii  uii  the  woilil,  ainl  that  lie  tni^t'.'il   in  the  inerey 

•  >i  (fo<l.  l|i>  u«ki-<l  her  to  npeti  tlie  MindnW,  that  ho  nn^Iit 
om-i'  ninre  liehnM  the  luvelv  venlure  uf  the  fiehU.'  *  lluw 
I  me  and  luaiinfiil  it  ilie  ^k,\.'  oliMived  he:    'there   is  llut  u 

•  ixi.d  oil  It.  I  liiifH*  the  Alnnuiity  will  iteei^e  nie  tlierv.* 
Nil  oi.tyiii:;.  lie  ffil  uiih  hi<»  fare  to  (he  '^111111111,  and  wlien  he 
\i.i%  lai-eii,  iHe  u.ii  e\iiiirt.  lli'.  lUalfi  ^»u«  iMiivly  iiulural, 
.Hid  n  it  in  eiiiiM-i]u«-iiee  ■'!  nuiride.  :i^  »»«»  >aid  hy  boiue.  IIo 
udi  iiiMietl.  areoiiiin^  to  hi«>  rei|Ui!»i,  in  an  inland  »haded  by 
|iii|.iar!«.  Ill  the  iitile  hike  of  thepaik  of  Kiiueiioii\ille,  and 
a  ]  la.n  m.iihie  iiionutiient  wa;*  laiM-d  to  hi«  ineiiior). 

lie  l.a.l  l.r^iin  tn  urile  hit  auiobio^rapii)  wiun  In*  wan  in 
Kiiijiaiid,  i.ii  ei  tiie  title  nt  hi<i  *  Colifen^i  •n».  Tiiis  work 
I'lii.lailit   iiiaii\    exrt-pliii|ialile    p.i'>s:ir  it    un^ht   to  be  ob* 

«er\iiMii\%e\rr   tli.it    lie  itid    hnl    ii it    t-J'    publirailotl 

UM'il  liie  \e.ir  1  **Ui>.  judi;:ii.:  lliat  the  pi-r<»i>ns  inenioned  ill 
It  U'l.ld  ilirii  he  ileail .  hul  through  an  ubii^u  of  rtnitiilenee 

•  •n  till-  part  .<!  the  depi^iMiiet  uf  Ii.m  MS.,  it  na**  pnhiinheil 
in  ir-**.  Iiiiii«<.eau  1 .1  limit  lie  ea.led  a  h.in  luan.  IK*  did 
not,  hke  \'i>It.iiie,  sneer  at  le.i^inii  and  iiioraliiy.  IIu  Ha« 
meplirai.  hut  had  iio  faiiatiral  iiaiieil  ••!  Lnriiit.aiiily  ;  011 
tlie  enlitrai).  he  adiiried  iilid  praoied  tile  liiu.aiil\  of  the 
;:  tpel.  *  I  ai-klinwinl^i'.  he  ^a)'^  ill  the  *  Km  ie,'  'that  the 
i...ijr<9l\  i>f  till*  Srriptuii't  a->li>n.tlifH  nie,  that  llie  h-hnentof 
till- ^'  -pi  i  -.prak**  t>  Iii\  lualt.  I^'ok  al  li.e  huoKs  id  the 
)h  i<i«iiplur-:  «itli  u.l  till  ir  p.'iiip.  i:oii  liitii   iI.l-«  appear  by 

tin-  »i>Ie  <-f  tiiat  one  I k !     i  an  a  hir  k  mi  >-.iiii  ie  and  let  ki 

tiililitiie  he  the  unrk  «if  nivii  ?  Ilou  pujad  eed.  iiow  tihml 
tii.it  iiian  iiiii«l  hi-,  wh'iiaii  rniiipare  tiie  *>on  <>|  Sop|iri>- 
ii.^i  ii«  'Si-ri.ili-«.i  witti  till'  tnii  of.Nlarv  !'  With  ftiieli  mmiIi- 
iiientii  R'iii«<M*ati  imuM  imi  hm^  u^iee  uith  Dnieiu*,  Iiel\e- 
tiut.  D'lliilSiteli.  and  ihe.r  coti-iie.  Tliey  r.dieuled  h.in  a»  a 
hi^nC.  V««itnne,  mi  lit«i  part,  11  arM'Iy  ahuvd  hiin  oii  niaiiy 
neeathin*.,  it  in  hehe\e-l  (roin  literar\  jealuiiiv  ;  but  Rniib- 
»« .III  ne\er  retiirted  *1  h.i\e  ^|ent  liiy  l.fi*.'  «ay»  Uiili*»fteali, 
'atiiOii^Ht  iiilidelit,  without  U-.n;;  MrMunil  by  thviii:  I  ea- 
tei-iiiitl  and  lM\ed  M*\eral  «jf  lliein  |  er«>  ■iialiy,  and  yet  their 
lii-etriiiet  Were  imiuflerahle  to  nie.     I  told    theiii  repeatviljy 

that  I  could  not  U*he%etheni I  le«A\e  !•*   my 

l:iemU  the  la»k  of  rf>ii»triirtini(  t||i*  Wi>rld  hy  rham  e.  I  l>i.d 
in  the  \ery  arehiii-rt4  of  ihi^  nrw-fm^leil  wxrld,  in  ^pi^e  of 
theiit«eUe<«  and  their  ar^iiiiient!>,  a  fie*^h  pionf  .if  a  Gud, 
l  >i-a!iir  of  all.' 

'Ini.inf;ii  hi4  dellririit  rdiieat:on.  and  hi^  inflrmiliea  of 
jmt^nieiii  aii'l  temp*'.".  Rou^f  au  wa«  totally  unfit  to  !<■  a 
pni.liral  writer.  He  M't  a  pel  ii.rioii.t  example  to  i^iany 
o.lier«i.  wh  )  werc»iill  le-a  (}iialiliod  h>  proper  «tud)  to  eoii- 
tider  theiii«.e!vv!(  an  le^nlit'  i*  and  lef -imein.  Ri>ii»M*nii  o^ 
)ii«  eUnpienre  iiiithd  the  iiiidei^tanii:ii^  :  \'ol!aire  h\  liit 
9ticer!«  and  iibaldr%-  de^trii\e«l  all  nioial  feele  '  H  ih  wri- 
1er«  e\erte«l  a  great  intlueme  on  tlie  Uti.'-rati-  11  wh.i  h  ihey 
fTiw  ^row  up.  anil  wheli  ani'r-.^ai(U  1  fln  te«l  ilie  (;ieal 
Kreiieh  rcVululMn :  and  )el  Roii«>'<>eaii  iiii^ht  wtl.  drti  laiiii 
.ill  iiili'htion  to  e..ii:r  hiite  t<i  surli  a  lala-ii  phe.  \\  h.le 
lielveimn  maintained  thi*  piiiieiple  th-^t  '  aii>  uelmii  bi.- 
nnnet  lawful  and  \irlUiiU'*  in  the  t'uith*-iani*e  .(  the  pub- 
lic Weal.'  RoutM.*Au  tnys  that  *  the  puhiii.  wial  l*  noijini); 
uiiti**!^  all  the  indivifluaU  uf  fMj(-;ety  are  -afo  and  piu- 
torted.*  And  ol^whrre  he  aai«  that  if  the  attBiiiiiii*iit  nf 
IiIhH)  »houlil  runt  the  life  ot  a  iiii«;le  m.in.  1:  wou.d  lio 
till  dearU  hoUp;lil.  lie  alMi  taul,  !*|K-akini;  o|  h.t  *  1  01  lt»l 
Soria*..*  that  It  wan  nut  written  for  men.  but  for  angels  M. 
An^'ar  uiie  day  intrmlucetl  bis  »uii  lu  Routai-au.  aa^ing  Ibat 
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and  others,  vhich  are  of  a  lighter  character,  are  exceedingly 
graceful. 

{Biographic  Univftrselle ;   Dictiontwirt!  de  ia  Conversa- 
tion ;  Auj^cr.  Essai  Biographiqxip  pt  Critique,) 

ROUSSEA'U,  JEAN  JACQUES,  born  at  Genera  in 
:  712.  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.     While  yet  a  child  ho 
lost  his  mother,  and  his  father  having  married  again,  young 
Rousseau  was  removed  from  his  paternal  n)of,  and  after 
remaining  for  some  time  at  a  village  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva,  was   apprenticed   to  an   engraver,  a 
coarse  man.  whose  brutal  treatment  tended  to  sour  a  temper 
naturally  irritable  anrl  moro-c.    The  boy  became  addicted 
to  idle  habits,  and  to  lying  and  pilfering.     At  last,  through 
fear  of  punishment  for  some  act  of  misronduct,  he  ran  away 
from  his  master,  and  wandered  into  Savoy,  where,  finding 
himself  destitute,  he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Annccy,  on  the 
plea  of  wishing  to  become  a  convert  to  Caiholici>ni.     The 
bishop  recommended  him  to  Madame  cle  Warens.  a  Swiss 
lady,  who.  being  herself  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  set- 
tled at  Annccy.    Through  her  kind  assistance  he  obtained 
the  means  of  proceeding  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the 
college  of  the  Catechumcni,  and  af:er  going  through  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  religious  instruction,  he  abjured  the  Re- 
formed' religion  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic.     But  as  he 
refused  to  take  orders,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  establish- 
ment, and  left  to  his  own  resources.     Accordingly  he  be- 
came a  domestic  servant,  but  his  want  of  discretion  and 
self-control   rendering  him  unfit  for  his  situation,  he  left 
Turin  and  recrosscd  the  Alps.  lie  found  Madame  do  Warens 
residing  at  a  country-house  near  Chambery,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and  aflbrde?l  him  support  and  protection  in  her 
own  house  during  the  next  ten  years.     Of  his  foolish,  pro- 
fligate, and  ungrateful  conduct  during  a  great  part  of  this 
pel  iod  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  *  Confessions.*     After 
many  absences  and  many  returns.  hequittc<l  her  finally  in 
174(1,  with  letters  of  introduction  for  some  persons  at  Lyon. 
He  acted  in  succession  as  preceptor,  musician,  and  private 
secretary  to  the  French  envoy  to  Venice,  whom  he  followed 
to  that  city.     From  Venice  he  came  to  Paris,  in  1 745.    On 
alii^htim;  at  an  inn,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  servant 
girl,  Therese  Lcvasseur,  with  whom  he  formed  a  connection 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  attempted  to  com- 
pose music  for  the  stage,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  selling  it. 
His  next  employment  was  as  a  clerk  in  the  otfice  of  M. 
Dupin,  fermier-gcn^'ral,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long.      In     174H    he    became    ac(iuainted    with    Madame 
d'Epinay.  who  proved  one  of  his  steadiest  and  truest  friends. 
At  iier  house  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  D  Alembert. 
Diderot,  and  Condillac,  and  by  them  he  was  engaged  to  write 
articles  for  the  •  Encyclopedic.* 

One  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a  prize  was 
offered  by  the  Acadeimr  of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
question — *  Whether  the  progie>s  of  science  and  of  the  arts 
has  been  favourable  to  the  morals  of  mankind  V  Rousseau 
determined  to  support  the  negative,  and  Diderot  encou- 
raged, but  did  not  originate,  his  determination.  He  sup- 
por(e<I  his  position  in  a  style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obtained  the  prize.  His  success  ctmfirnied  him  in  his  bias 
for  paradox  and  exaggeration,  and  henceforth  he  seemed  to 
have  adopted  as  a  genwal  principle  that  the  extreme  oppo- 
'  hite  to  wronsjr  inust  of  ne<*essity  be  right.  His  opera,  *  Le 
Deviii  du  Village.'  was  played  before  I»uis  XV.,  at  the 
Court  Theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  Roub^eau  was  in  one  of 
the  boxes  with  a  gentleman  of  the  court.  The  king,  being 
pleased  with  the  o|)era,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  author, 
whieh  beinir  signitied  to  Rousseau,  his  fthyness  took  alarm, 
and  he  actually  ran  away  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  stop 
till  ho  reached  Pans.  He  had  neither  easy  manners  nor 
facility  of  address,  and  his  own  acute  feeling  of  these  de- 
ficiencies tormented  him  throughout  life,  and  tended  to  {Kir- 
net  uate  and  increase  his  natural  awkwardness.  In  order  to 
iiide  these  imperfections,  he  affected  disregard  of  manners, 
and  put  on  theap|)earance  of  a  misanthropist,  which  he  in 
reality  was  not.  He  lived  chiefly  by  copying  music,  and 
several  persons  who  knew  his  straitened  circumstances 
sent  him  work,  for  which  they  offered  him  three  or  four 
times  tne  usual  remuneration,  but  he  never  would  accept 
anyth  ng  beyond  the  accustomed  price. 

Ir.  1753  he  wrote  his  '  Lcttrc  sur  la  Musiuue  Frau^aise,' 
which  sorely  wounded  the  national  vanity.  His  next  pub- 
lication, a  letter  to  D* Alembert,  *  Sur  les  Spectacles,*  gave 
ri»e  to  a  controversy  l>etwecn  them.  Ho  wrote  also  a  *  Dis- 
ootin  fur  rOrigine  da  rine);alil£  parmi  l«s  Hommcs/  which 


was  admired  for  its  eloquence ;  but  hit  usual  p 
vein  runs  through  the  whole  composition.  Rousm 
that  man  is  not  intended  for  a  social  state ;  tha 
bias  for  a  solitary  existence,  and  that  the  c^>ndit 
savage  in  his  native  wilds  is  a  true  state  of  freed 
natural  state  of  man,  and  that  every  system  of  ih# 
inft-action  of  man*s  rights.  He  also  maintains  th 
are  born  equal,  in  spite  of  the  daily  evidence  whk 
of  the  inequalities,  physical  and  moral,  ob^ervab 
childhood.  This  idea  of  the  equal  rights  of  mt 
not  from  reason  or  religion,  but  from  his  favuuriti 
man's  equality  in  a  state  of  nature,  Rou«M*au 
developed  more  fully  in  his  *  Omtrat  Social.*  a  w 
after  leading  astray  a  number  of  people,  and  r 
siderablo  mischief,  is  now  regarded  by  all  sound  i 
a  superficial  essay.  [Romvgnosi.J  It  is  a  curiui 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Bcnian' 
Pierre,  had  observetl  that  in  all  the  projects  of  t 
government  of  that  writer  there  was  the  ftindan 
of  *  supposing  that  men  in  general  and  in  all  case 
duct  themsdvcs  according  to  the  dictates  of  i 
justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse  of 
paasions  or  wa\ward  judgment.' 

In  1766  Rousseau,  at  the  invitation  t-fMadanu 
took  up  his  rei»idence  at  her  country-hou>e  cal 
mitage,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  M  'ntmorency  i 
Here  he  bc:;an  to  write  his  celebmled  novel,  •  J 
NouvcUe  HeloYsc,'  which  he  finished  in  1  709.  I 
value  as  a  work  of  imagination  or  invcnlion.  but 
cimen  of  impassioned  eloquence  it  will  always  h 
Rousseau,  while  he  wrote  it.  was  under  the  infl 
violent  attachment  for  Madame  d'Houdetot.  sist< 
Madame  d'Epinay ;  and  this  passion,  absurd  ai 
though  it  was,  ser^'cd  to  inspire  him  during  the 
his  work. 

*  I^  Nouvello  Heloise*  has  been  censured  as 
render  vice  an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy. 
racier  of  the  hero  is  culpable,  for  be  forgets  the 
of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the  confidence  repo> 
But  hero  we  again  perceive  the  influenrc  of 
favourite  paradox ;  for,  in  a  state  of  nature,  sucl 
seau  fancied  it,  the  relative  position  of  St.  Preu3 
and  her  parents  would  not  have  been  the  smi 
novel,  for  tiiey  would  have  all  been  savages  tu 
the  intimacy  of  St.  Pieux  with  Julie  would  I; 
matter  of  course.  Rou^^seau  however,  by  tii< 
which  he  has  drawn  of  Jul.e  after  she  becomes 
paid  a  just  homage  to  the  saiTedne!«s  of  the  mar 
and  to  the  importance  of  conjugal  duties,  wind 
the  foundation  of  all  society.  Rousseau  a-ln; 
and  felt  its  value,  though  he  did  not  always  folh 
He  says  of  himself,  that  after  much  rcflectiuu. 
nothing  but  error  among  phdosophers,  and  opp 
misery  in  the  social  state,  he  fancied,  in  the  del 
pride,  that  he  was  l>orn  to  di>sipate  all  prejudicei 
lie  saw  that,  in  ord«T  to  have  his  advice  listened 
duct  ought  to  corrc^p(md  to  his  principles.  It  w 
in  compliance  with  this  growing  sen»e  of  mora 
at  last  he  married  the  woman  whom  he  hiid  u 
living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of 
and  uho,  as  he  himself  says,  did  not  { osscss  eii 
or  }>ersoiKil  attractions,  and  had  nothing  to  rec  >t 
except  her  attention  to  him,  especially  in  his  fi: 
or  despondency.  He  also  repented  in  the  latl 
his  life  of  having  sent  his  illegitimate  children  tii 
lin^  hodpital. 

R«»usseau*s    'Kmile.*    which     api)cared    in 
tained  a  new  s)stcm  of  education.     He  gives 
precepts,   cs|)Ccially   in  tin*  first  part  of  the  bi 
was  pnxluctive  of  a  beneficial  cliange  in   the  * 
mcnt  of  children  in   France:    it  induced  mo:l 
higher  onlers  to  nurse  their  children  themselves 
the    discontinuance   of    thu    absurd    practice 
dling  infants  like  mummies;  it  taught  parent*  t 
the  feelings  of  children,  and  to  develop  their  ran 
ties  rather  than  frighten  them  into  submission 
or  threats,  or  terrify  them  by  absurd  sturies. 
respects  Rousseau  was  a  benefactor  to  childrvn, 
proceinled  in  his  plan  for  older  boys»  he  became  i 
speculations  about  religion  and  morality,  which gi 
both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.    The  { 
of  Paris  eondetnned  the  book.    The  arcbbubof 
'manderoeut' against  it.    The  States-C^otnl  ol 
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ibed  it ;  and  the  council  of  Geneva  bad  it  burnt  by 
nd  of  the  executioner.  The  publication  of  his  *Con- 
>cial,'  which  took  place  soon  after,  added  to  the  out- 
ainst  him,  in  consequence  of  which  Rousseau  left 
ind  repaired  first  to  Yverdun,  but  the  senate  of  Bern 
d  him  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic.    He  then 

0  Neuchi^tel,  of  which  Marshal  Keith  was  governor 
i  king  of  Prussia.  Keith  received  him  kindly,  and 
9au  took  up  his  residence  at  Metiers  in  the  Val  de 
•s,  whence  he  wrote  a  reply  to  the  archbishop  of 
and  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  in  which 
ounced  his  citizenship.  In  his  retirement  he  wrote 
ettres  6crites  de  la  Montague,*  being  a  series  of  stric- 
on  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  government  of 
ft  as  it  then  was.  This  work  increased  the  irritation 
t  the  author,  a  feeling  which  spread  even  among  the 
rs  of  Mo.tiers,  who  annoyed  their  eccentric  visitor  in 
iways,  which  however  the  suspicious  temperof  Rous- 
robably  exaggerated.  He  removed  to  the  little  island 
Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  he  assumed, 
r  knows  why,  the  Armenian  costume.  Being  sent 
rom  thence  by  an  order  from  the  senate  of  Bern,  he 
sd  the  kind  invitation  of  David  Hume,  who  offered 
)uiet  asylum  in  England.     Rousseau  arrived  in  Lon- 

January,  17G6,  and  the  following  March  went  to 
»n  in  Derbyshire,  where  Hume  had  procured  him  a 

1  residence  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport.  It  was 
ng  however  before  Rousseau  quarrelled  both  with 
and  Davenport,  and  suddenly  returned  to  France.  A 
lad  appeared  in  the  newspapers  bearing  the  name  of 
ic  of  Prussia,  and  reticcting  severely  upon  Rous- 
moral  infirmities.     Rousseau  accused  Hume  of  be- 

author  or  planner  of  the  pretended  communication. 

1  did  Hume  protest  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 

At  last  Horace  Walpole  acknowledjjed  himself  the 

of  the  offensive  letter.  Rousseau  however  would 
pacified,  and  he  continued  to  charge  Hume  with  the 
St  designs  against  him.  The  correspondence  that 
between  the  parties  has  been  published  in  the  com- 
sditions  of  Rousseau's  works.  Rousseau  afterwards 
ed  to  have  acknowledged  that  during  his  residence  in 
id  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  insanity. 
.T  his  return  to  France,  Rousseau  led  an  unsettled  life, 
hanging  his  place  of  residence,  till  1770.  He  pub- 
in  the  mean  time  a  '  Diclionnaire  de  Musique,*  which 
Dflidered  to  be  both  imperfect  and  obscure.  He  then 
ed  to  Paris,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  Rue  PI5tri&*e, 
has  since  been  called  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  was 
[disturbed  by  the  authorities,  but  he  was  cautioned, 
was  stdl  a  prosecution  pending  against  him  on  ac- 
wf  his  *Emile,'  not  to  make  himseli  conspicuous  in 
,  an  advice  which  seemed  to  produce  the  contrary 
jpon  his  wayward  temper.  He  now  fell  into  a  real  or 
d  state  of  misanthropy,  fancying  that  everybody  was 
ring  against  him,  and  he  complamed  at  the  same  time 
ie  mental  sufferin<f.  Byron,  who  in  his  mental  bias 
>me  points  of  resemblance  with  Rousseau,  thus  de- 
kbim  * 

*  H'n  life  was  one  long  war  with  iaclf-sought  foes. 
Or  frit-mis  by  himself  baitUIud;  for  hi:i  mind 
Had  grown  suKiiicioa's  s.iiietiiary,  and  ciio»u 
For  its  own  ciiiel  sucTifh-e,  the  kind, 
*G;uu^t  whom  he  ru^ctl  witii  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  Le  was  phreczied— «lie:efore,  who  may  know? 
SiDc«  ciiaS*.*  might  be  wliich  si^ill  cuuUl  never  Qad; 
liut  he  wa«  phreozied  by  disease  or  wue> 
To  that  worst  pilch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasonitt((  show. 

For  ihi'n  he  was  inspired,  and  from  hii.-i  came, 
As  from  the  I'yihian  mystic  core  of  yore, 
Tbos«  cracles  which  bet  t)te  .orld  in  flume. 
Nor  ceased  to  buru  till  kingdunia  wer«t  no  more.' 

(^Chlde  Uarold,  Cftoto  Ui.) 

I  of  Rousseau's  grievances  was  that  he  thought 
touch  ministers  bad  imposed  restrictions  upon  his 
g.  One  of  his  friends  applied  to  the  duke  of  Choi- 
n  the  subject.  The  duke's  answer,  dated  1772,  is  as 
»•  'If  ever  1  have  advised  M.  Rousseau  not  to  pub- 
'thing  without  my  previous  knowledge,  of  which  faot 
o  no  remembrance,  it  could  only  have  been  with  a 
to  save  Kim  from  fresh  squabbles  and  annoyances.  Afi 
tio^cvcf  I  have  no  longer  the  power  of  protecting  him 
luke&ad  just  resigned  his  premiership),  I  fully  acquit 
>fao?  engagement  of  the  sort.' 

S       sau  grew  old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  copying 
too  irksome,  and  all  his  income  consisted  of  an 
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annuity  of  HfiO  livres,  not  quite  60  pounds  sterling.  Hit 
wife  was  also  in  bad  health,  and  provisions  were  very  dear, 
and  he  found  that  he  could  not  remain  in  Paris.  The  Mar« 
quis  de  Girurdin,  being  informed  of  this,  kindly  offered  Rous- 
seau a  permanent  habitation  at  his  chateau  of  Ermenon* 
villa  near  Chantilly.  Rousseau  accepted  for  his  residence 
a  detached  cottage  near  the  family  mansion,  whither  be 
removed  in  May,  1778.  In  this  new  abode  he  appeared  for 
once  contented.  He  used  to  botanise  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  marquis.  On  the  first  of  July 
he  went  out  as  usual  for  the  purpose,  but  returned  home 
fatigued  and  ill.  The  next  morning  after  breakfast  be 
went  to  his  room  to  dress,  as  he  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  Girardin,  but  he  felt  exhausted,  and  his  wife 
coming  in  gave  the  alarm.  Madame  de  Girardin  came  at 
once  to  see  him ;  but  Rousseau,  Mrhilst  thanking  her  for 
all  her  kindness,  beggeil  of  her  to  return  to  her  house, 
and  leave  him  for  the  present.  Having  requested  his 
wife  10  sit  by  him,  he  begged  her  forgiveness  for  any  pain 
that  he  might  have  caused  her,  and  said  that  he  died  in 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  that  he  trusted  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  He  asked  her  to  open  the  window,  that  he  might 
once  more  behold  the  lovely  verdure  of  the  fields.*  *  How 
pure  and  beautiful  is  the  sky,*  observed  he:  'there  is  not  a 
cloud  on  it.  I  hope  the  Almighty  will  receive  me  there.' 
So  saying,  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  &;round,  and  when  he 
was  raised,  life  was  extinct.  His  death  was  purely  natural, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  suicide,  as  was  said  by  some.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  request,  in  an  island  shaded  by 
poplars,  in  the  little  lake  of  the  park  of  Ermenonville,  and 
a  plain  marble  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory. 

Ho  had  begun  to  write  his  autobiography  when  he  was  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  his  '  Confessions.  This  work 
contains  many  exceptionable  passa^o^  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served however  that  he  did  not  iuicn^  it  for  publication 
until  the  year  1800,  judging  that  the  persons  mentioned  in 
it  wouhl  then  be  dead;  but  through  an  abuse  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of  his  MS.,  it  was  published 
in  1788.  Rousseau  cannot  be  called  a  baa  man.  He  did 
not,  like  Voltaire,  sneer  at  religion  and  morality.  He  was 
sceptical,  but  had  no  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  admired  and  praised  the  morality  of  the 
gospel.  *I  acknowledge,*  he  says  in  the  *Emile,*  *that  the 
majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astonishes  me,  that  the  holiness  of 
the  gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  Look  at  the  books  of  the 
philosophers ;  with  all  their  pomp,  how  little  they  appear  by 
the  side  of  that  one  book !  Can  a  book  so  simple  and  yet  so 
sublime  be  the  work  of  men?  How  prejudiced,  how  blind 
that  man  must  be,  who  can  compare  the  son  of  Sophro- 
niscus  (Socrates)  with  the  son  of  Mary  !*  With  such  senti- 
ments Rousseau  could  not  long  agree  with  Diderot,  Helve- 
tius,  D'Holbach,  and  their  coterie.  They  ridiculed  him  as  a 
bigot.  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  coarsely  abused  him  on  many 
occasions,  it  is  believed  from  literary  jealousy ;  but  Rous- 
seau never  retorted.  *  I  have  spent  my  life,'  says  Rousseau, 
*  amongst  infidels,  without  being  seduced  by  them :  I  es- 
teemed and  loved  several  of  them  personally,  and  yet  their 
doctrines  were  insufferable  to  me.    I  told  them  repeatedly 

that  I  could  not  believe  them I  leave  to  my 

friends  the  task  of  constructing  t^  world  by  chance.  I  find 
in  the  very  architects  of  this  new-fangled  world,  in  spite  of 
themselves  and  their  arguments,  a  fresh  proof  of  a  God, 
Creator  of  all.' 

Through  his  deficient  education,  and  his  infirmities  of 
judgment  and  temper,  Rousseau  was  totally  unfit  to  he  a 
political  writer.  He  set  a  pernicious  example  to  r&iany 
others,  who  were  still  less  qualified  by  proper  study  to  c(m- 
sider  themselves  as  legislators  and  reformers.  Rousseau  oy 
his  eloquence  misled  the  understanding:  Voltaire  by  his 
sneers  and  ribaldry  destroyed  all  moral  feeling.  Both  wri- 
ters exerted  a  great  inlluence  on  the  generation  which  they 
saw  grow  up,  and  which  aAerwards  effected  the  great 
French  revolution;  and  yet  Rousseau  might  well  disclaim, 
all  intention  to  contribute  to  such  a  catastrophe.  While 
Helvetius  maintained  the  principle  that  '  any  action  be- 
comes lawful  and  virtuous  in  the  furtherance  of  the  pub- 
lic weal,'  Rousseau  says  that '  the  public  weal  is  nothing 
unless  all  the  individuals  of  society  are  safe  and  pro- 
tected.' And  elsewhere  he  says  that  if  the  attainment  of 
liberty  should  cost  the  life  of  a  single  man,  it  would  be 
too  dearly  bought.  He  also  said,  speakiAg  of  his  *  Cor..trat 
Social,'  that  it  was  not  written  for  men,  but  for  angels.  M. 
Angar  one  day  introduced  his  son  to  Riousseau,  saying  tbat 
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ho  Imd  been  educated  accortlinf;  to  the  principles  of  tho 
'Ktuilc:*  when  RuiiSKcau  gruffly  rcpUed,  *  Su  much  the 
worse  for  \ou  and  i'or  your  son  too!*  All  these  circumstances 
Bvrvu  to  show  the  real  rhararter  of  Roussouu's  mitid. 

Rousseau  set  to  music  about  one  hun<lrcd  French  '  R;>- 
mauces,*  some  of  ihcm  vitv  pretty,  which  hepubhshcd  under 
the  tiilu  of  *  Consolations  dus  mi>dres  de  ma  vie.*  lie  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  though  hu  S4>o:ns  not  to  have  at- 
tunu'd  a  prof  )und  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Then.'  iiavc  bwn  suvcral  editions  of  Rv>usseau*s  works: 
tho>e  of  Li'fovre.  i'-J  vols.  8vo.,  l*>il*)-JO,  and  of  Lefjuien, 
ill  vnls  Svo..  I  -'il--,  are  considered  the  best. 

The  town  of  Cicueva  has  rai-ed  a  bronze  statue  to  his 
memory  in  tlie  little  island  where  the  Rhone  issues  from 
the  lak«'.  which  is  a  favunnte  promenade  of  the  citizens. 

ROlISSILLON,  a  privince  of  France,  coincidinv^  wilh 
the  de|i:irimeMl  of  Pjrenres  Oiientales,  under  which  it  is 
de>rri!ied.  Ii  olitained  its  name  fr-im  the  town  called  by 
the  Uoman<  Un^enio,  and  afterwaids  Ro'.ciliona,  now  Tour 
de  RouN^iUon,  near  lVrpi^Mi:in.  It  was  subdivided  into 
KwU'i.sdlon,  properly  so  called,  chief  town  Perpignan :  I-^ 
Vale>]ur,  rliief  town  Prats  de  Mollr> ;  1^*  (J4>nllent,  chief 
town  Villefiani'he  ;  Le  Cap>ir.  chief  town  Pu)\alador  :  La 
CV'idagne  I'ran^aisc,  chief  town  Mont  Loins  ;  and  La  Vallce 
de  Carol,  chief  plare  Carol.     [Pykknkks  Okientales  ] 

Its  cundition  under  the  Ri)iiians  is  mentioned  el!<ewhei'e. 
[Pyuknkks  Orikntai.es.]  The  country  came  afterwards 
into  the  bands  of  the  Vi^i^^oths,  the  Saracen.s  ami  the 
Tranks.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  united 
With  the  county  of  Ainpurias  in  Spain  ;  but  towards  the 
clo>e  of  the  tenth  century  they  were  jie|mratcd.  In  1173 
this  county  was  berpicatlied,  b\  its  count  Cicraid  or  (iuinard 
IL,  to  Alphonho,  king  of  Aragnn.  It  was  ceded  by  John 
II.  of  Aragoii  to  I»uis  XI.  (jf  France,  in  pledge  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  borrowed  ;  but  re>«tored  by  Charles  VIII. 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  the  lei^n  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  this  piovince  joined  the 
Catalans  in  their  resistance  tu  the  Count-Duke  01i\aiez. 
Tlie  French,  who  had  early  fvimcnted  the  rebidliou,  after- 
%1'ards  openly  took  part  in  it,  and  ultiii.atcly  obiaine<l  pos- 
Be.-^sion  of  Roussillon,  whudi  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
A.ii.  IfiSn,  was  ceded  to  them. 

ROUT.     [Riot.] 

ROVERE'DO.  [Tyrdl.] 

ROVIGNO.  [Ii  i.yria;  Istria.] 

ROVl'GO,  the  Pn-viiire  nf^  in  the  Ltmibardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Padua, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Adige;  east  by  that  of 
Venice,  west  by  the  provinces  of  Verona  and  Mantova.  and 
ik)Uth  by  the  ]<apal  proxiiice  of  Ferrara,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Po.  The  length  of  the  province  of  Ro- 
vigo  is  3")  miles  from  cu^t  to  west,  and  its  greatcat  breadth 
is  about  I  j  miles.  The  surface  is  tiat,  and  is  crossed  by 
various  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Po  and  the 
Adige. 

Tiie  principal  towns  of  the  pro%ince  are: — 1,  Rovi^o,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  busthns;  niodern  town,  with  about 
7UUU  inhabiiants,  a  collegiate  church,  tho  Palazzo  del  Po- 
dcsta,  or  govcrnmcnt-hou^e,  and  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  with  some  good  paintings.  Luigi  Celio  Richeno, 
who  took  the  surname  of  Khodiginus,  a  learned  man  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  author  of  ihe'Antiqux*  Lectiones/ 
was  a  native  of  Rovigo.  '2,  Adria.  3,  Badia,  a  &mull  town, 
with  a  manufactory  of  fine  pottery. 

The  province  of  Rovii^o  produces  abundance  of  corn,  hay, 
hemp,  pul>e,  and  fruits.  Its  population  amounted  to 
13 J. 000,  bv  ilio  census  of  ]><3.i.     (Serriatori,  Stattsticu,) 

ROWAN  -TREE,  or  ROAN-1  REE,  is  a  species  of  Pi/rus, 
known  also  under  the  names  of  the  Fowler's  service-tree  and 
mountain  a>li.  Its  Lr.in  name,  /'.  uticupuriat  &nd  its  various 
modern  deaignatioiiN  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
general  use  made  of  its  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  birds 
into  traps.  It  is  much  cultivated,  both  on  account  of  its  valu- 
able wood  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  known  from  the  other 
s|)eciesof  Pyrub  by  its  -digbily  glabrous  serrated  leaflets  and 
its  globose  fruit.  It  i-  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  riDrili-weat  of  Asia,  in  No\a  Scotia,  and  other  regions 
of  the  northern  i^irts  of  Ni>rth  America,  and  in  the 
isl.iiid  of  Jjp.m.  It  does  not  howe\er  attain  equal  magni- 
tu>*.c  in  all  dnnates.  In  its  in<  s(  northern  localities  and 
ulpinebilualioii>  it  is  alow  <ihrubl>vbuhh  :  wbil>t  in  southern 
di3!ricts  it  foiinsi  a  band  vine  ticv,  growing  to  the  height  of 
iwcnty  or  Ihiity  feet.    The  fiiiebl  trees  in  thi>  inland  are 


found  in  the  Western  Highlands  mnd  on  th*  vstt  eoMt  ol 

Scotland.  This  tree  has  enjincd  from  remote  timcf  adi*- 
tin^uished  reputation.  A  belief  in  its  power  againit  witrb- 
crafY  and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  >««& 
prevalent  at  a  very  early  date ;  and,  accunlinff  to  Li^htfio^ 
m  his  *  Flora  Scoiica,*  it  was  till  a  late  perioflhcM  in  bifh 
reputation  in  Scotland  as  a  charm  against  e\ii  inllueua 
It  is  through  a  hoop  of  this  wood  that  sheep  are  made  to 
pass  niglil  and  morning  as  a  preservative  against  erl 
spirit}-. 

The  rowan-tree  is  a  graceful  tree,  vith  an  erect  stem  aal 
orbicular  head.  It  grows  very  rapidly  for  the  first  thiw 
or  four  years  of  its  existence,  and.  on  tliis  account,  it  is  «dt 
adapted  for  planting  wilh  young  oaks,  which  it  prolccti  tdl 
they  grow  above  it.  when  it  is  destroyed  by  their  shade.  It 
also  forms  excellent  coppice-wood,  the  shouts  bvin;  adapted 
for  |)oles  and  for  making  boons.  The  bark  is  usisd  by  laa- 
iiers.  The  leaves,  when  drie<l,  have  been  sometime*  utc4 
in  tlie  north  of  Europe  as  a  sub.<)titute  for  wheat  m  tines  of 
scarcity.  It  is  prized  next  to  yew  for  making  the  bow.  la 
Wales  it  is  as  religiously  planted  in  churchyar<U  as  tht 
yew  is  in  Eni^land. 

The  rowan-tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  bcug 
found  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  top^  of  mountain'.  Hcnn 
it  IS  a  valuable  plant  for  growing  in  places  expotrd  to 
the  sea  or  in  very  open  situations.  It  flourishes  be«:  ia  a 
free  aoi],  near  water,  and  in  open  airy  spots,  especially  in  a 
moi>t  (dunato. 

HOWE,  NICHOLAS,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  «m 
born  at  Little  Beckford  in  1  Bedfordshire,  in  167.1.  Uto&ifatf 
was  John  Rowe,  ofan  old  Devonshire  family, and  a ttljeaa^ 
at-law  of  some  eminence  in  his  day.    The  son  was  educalsl 
at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  cho»en  one  of  the  knA 
scholars.      At    the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  rcmovei*  fr 
school  by  his  father,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  ib« 
Tem])lc.    lie  studied  law  fur  about  three  years,  when,  oc^ 
left  his  own  master  by  his  futher's  death,  he  began  to  tarr 
his  attention  to  poetry,  and  withdrew  himself  from  the  lea 
attiaclkve  reading  of  bis  pn  fession.     When  lie  was  tve 
five  \enrs  of  a<;e  be  pro«luced  a  trage^ly.  called  *Th9  i       t- 
tious  Stcp-Moiher,' uhich  was  ver)' well  receiTed: 
1702  appeared  '  Tamerlane,'  in  which  play,  accordinj^  iuim 
taste  of  the  time,  Louis  XIV.  and  William  IlL  are  icpii 
senied  respectively  by  Bjjazet  and  Tameilane. 

This  tragedy  obtained  great  popularity,  from  its  cobdct 
tion  with  the  politics  of  the  day.     In  1703  was  pnbhshfi' 
'The  Fair  Peniient ;'  and  in  the  internal  between  thii 
and  his  death  be  wrote  *  Ulysses,'  'The  Royal  Con         i 
eomedy  called  'The  Biter,*  which  proved  a  fail  arc,    *dm 
Shore.*  written  profe&.^edly  in  the  style  of  SbaksptR.tba 
with  little  of  Shaks|>i'ie*8  manner,  and  lastly  *  Lady 
Grey.*     In  the  un\in  iiiue  he  had  other  a¥orati>>ns  bc»Msi 
poetry:  wu  find  him   in  the  ofllce  of  under  secretary  k 
three  years  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  waa  MrrPta.-t  d 
i^iate,   and  after   haxiiig  been  made   |)uet-laureaic  st 
accesMion  of  George  I.,  be  was  appointe«l  one  cf  the  bar 
surveyors  of  the  eustonis  of  the  port  of  London.     He 
also  clerk  of  the  conned  to  the  prince  of  \Va1es.  and  ^« 
made  secretary  of  the  presentations  by  Lord  Cbancelu 
Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Macclesfield.     Ruwe  died  IX- 
ber  G,  17H,  aged  forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  West        ■ 
Abbey.      He  was  twice  married,  and  had    i!>>ue  bj  « 
wives.    Besides  the  plays  enumerated,  he  wrote  ^hort  p 
a  tran>lation  of  Lucan,  and  of  Quillet's  *  CaJlipeduu* 
published  an  edition  of  Sbaks|)ere,  in  which  there  are.  mr 
t-ording  to  Johnson  (Li/c  o/  I^ftwr),  some  happy  restora 
of  his  author's  text.      In  the  composition  of  his  d 
Rowe  shows  little  depth  or  refined  art  in  iIm  portiaj-f 
of  character,  but  he  writes  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  «ni 
educated  man  of  fashion.  undi&turbed  by  the  carea  of  u 
authorship,  or  the  ambition  of  writing  himself  intone 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste.     His  \er>ification  is  b 
nious,  and  the  language  of  his  eharactcis  natural  \n  thru 
loguos.    *  The  Fair  Peiutent*  contains  several  pa>»age»  *1 
are  well  wrought  and  show  great  powers  of  iaia.:ips 
His  translation  of  Lucan  has  been  much  praised  b%  Jua* 
son  for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  tjriginal.  t!iuLi:fa  s^ 
comparison  it  will  often  be  fouhd  feebU  diiTu>e.     }{'»*>* 
poems  aie  not  of  hullicicnt  importance  t-j  icqu-ie  a  Hfjn< 
nt)tice. 

(Johnson's    IJrfx  tf  f/i,»    p,^^f%.   who  iiu.>ti>  a  f*i 
Life  written  by  Dr.  Welwood,  uad  prefixed  to  ihyt etifr*-" 
lions  of  his  worka.) 
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IXYp  WILLIAM,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  ;of 
e  hardly  anything  is  known.  He  flourished  during 
of  Jamos  I.,  and  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of 
and  as  an  actor  excelled  most  in  comedy.  The 
Rowley,  once  a  rare  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in 

•'  mentioned  by  Meres  (2nd  part  of  *  Wit's  Cora- 
Mj,'  1598)  is  probably  some  earlier  author.  Rowley 
oy  plays,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known : 
Wonder,  a  Woman  never  vext,'  a  comedy,  4la, 
.  tragedy,  called  'All's  lost  for  Lust,'  410.,  1633. 
h  at  Midnight,'  a  comedy,  4to.,  1633.  *AShoo- 
Sentleman,' a  comedy,  4to.,  1638.  *  The  Witch  of 
n/  a  tragi-comedy  (in  this  he  was  assisted  by  Tho- 
Lar,  John  Ford,  &c.),  4to.,  1658.  *  The  Birth  of 
Ito.,  1662.    Shakspere  is  said  to  have  aided  him  in 

The  titles  of  others  of  his  plays  may  be  found  in 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,*  and  the  'Catalogue  of  the 
f  the  British  Museum.'  Rowley  is  a  somewhat  un- 
ivriter,  hardly  deserving  a  less  obscure  fate  than  he 
nth.  Hazlitt,  'I..ectures  on  the  Dramatic  Lite- 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,'  says  of  him,  *  Rowley  appears 
xcelled  in  describing  a  certain  amiable  quietness  of 
n  and  disinterested  tone  of  morality,  carried  almost 
idoxical  excess,  as  in  the  comedy  of  the  "Woman 
ed,"  which  is  written,  in  many  parts,  with  a  pleasing 
'  and  nai  vet6  equal  to  the  novelty  of  the  conception.' 


I  of  his  plays  are  printed  in  Dodsley's  collection. 

author  of  a  rare  tract,  noticed  with  extracts  in  the 
bibliographer,*  iv.,  entitled, '  A  search  for  Money ;  or, 
liable  complaint  for  the  losse  of  the  wandering 
nsieur  I'Argcnt;  or,  Come  along  with  me, 
lou  lovest  money :  dedicated  to  all  those  that  lack 
y  William  Rowley,'  London,  1609,  4to. ;  a  com- 
ill  of  the  ribaldry  and  low  wit  of  his  time, 
tices  of  his  life,  see  a  copy  of  Langbaine's  'Dra- 
^'  with  MS.  notes,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
sments  in  Collier's  *  Dramatic  History.'  Two  ex- 
OQ  his  plays  are  given  in  Lamb's  *  Specimens  of 
)raroatic  Poets.' 

^A  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Baetrian 
lo  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexander  (B.C.  327),  on 
est  of  a  strong  natural  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  where 
had  placed  his  wife  and  daughters.  Roxana  was 
id  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  to  be  the  hand- 
Oman  they  had  seen  in  Asia  after  the  wife  of 
id  her  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on  Alex- 
it  he  resolved  to  share  his  throne  with  her.  Rox- 
was  with  child  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  subse- 
ore  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Alexander  was 
1  who  was  acknowledged  as  partner  of  Arrhidseus 
the  empire.  Statira,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander, 
4ipposed  to  be  pregnant ;  and  accordingly,  Roxana 
Bt  Statira*s  child  should  become  a  rival  of  her  own 
id  her  and  her  sister  Drypetis  to  Babylon,  where 

put  to  death  with  the  concurrence  of  Perdiccas. 
md  her  son  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
r,  who  kept  them  in  close  confinement  in  Mace- 

the  treaty  of  B  c.  31 1,  made  between  the  principal 
»f  Alexander,  it  was  agreed  that  Cassander  should 
military  governor  ((rrpariyyoc)  of  Europe,  till  the 
xana  came  of  age.  Cassander  however,  to  remove 
ele  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  young  king  and 
ir  in  the  fullowini^  year. 
Sic,  XXL  105 ;  Droysen,  Geschichteder  Nachfolger 

^JRGH.      [ROXBURGHSHIRB.] 

JRGH,  WILLIAM.  M.D..  a  native  of  Scotland, 
ceded  to  India  in  the  medical  service  of  the  East 
npany,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  attention 
9tanyof  that  country.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
(attention  was  conflned  to  the  peninsula, as  he  was 
at  Samulcoitah  from  the  year  1781,  where  he  paid 
*  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper.  Into 
ktions  established  for  this  purpose  he  introduced  the 
inamon,  nutmeg,  annotto,  bread-fruit  tree,  sappan- 
t.and  mulberry.   He  alsj  endeavoured  to  introduce 

of  silk,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  manu&cture  of 
lA  was  remarkable  throughout  for  the  great  atien- 
h  he  always  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
t  the  country.  He  knew  and  corresponded  with 
pupil  of  Linnsaus,  who  first  gave  an  impulse  to 
botany  in  India.    Dr.  Roxburgh  made  large  eol- 


koCioBtFof  pkntt  m  th^Cammtici^bttt  hf  had  the  miafortiiM 
to  lose  thmn  all,  with  bis  hooka  and  papers,  in  an  inunda- 
tion at  Iigeram.  He  however  recommenced  making  a  Aresh 
collection«  and  the  Conrt  of  Directors  gent  him  out  a  pre- 
sent of  botanical  books. 

In  the  autumn  of  1793,  from  his  great  merits,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Calcutta,  where  be  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  botanic  garden  which  had  been  estaUisbed  by  Colonel 
Kyd.  During  hia  superintendence,  which  extended  to 
1814,  few  men  have  laboured  with  greater  zeal,  assiduity, 
and  auceesa,  though  he  had  very  indifferent  health ;  having 
been  obliged  to  make  three  separate  voyages  for  its  re-esta- 
blishment, once  to  the  Capo  and  twice  to  Europe,  on  the 
latter  of  which  occasions  he  died,  m  1815.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Dr.  Carey,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Orien- 
talist, took  charge  of  the  garden,  and  published,  at  Seram- 
pore,  Dr*  Roxburgh's  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  From  Dr.  Carev's  preface  to 
this  catsJogue  we  learn  that  the  number  of  described  spe- 
cies then  in  the  garden  amounted  to  3600,  of  which  1510 
were  named  and  described  bv  Dr.  Roxburgh,  besides  453 
which,  though  described,  had  not  then  been  introduced. 
Besides  describing,  he  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  having 
splendid  drawings  made  of  the  various  plants  that  be  disco- 
vered ;  these,  to  the  amount  of  2000,  were  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Directors.  At  their  request,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  undertook 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  pubhcation  of  a  work  in 
which  a  preference  was  given  to  subjects  connected  with  mie- 
dicine,  the  arts,  and  manufactures,  and  which  is  now  well 
known  as  Roxburgh's '  Coromandel  I?lants,'  in  3  vols.  IbC,  with 
300  coloured  engravings.  Dr.  Roxburgh's  general  descriptive 
work  of  the  plants  of  India,  called '  Flora  Indica,'  was  not  pub- 
lished for  many  years  after  his  death.  An  edition  was  com- 
menced, to  be  published  at  Serampore,  by  Dr.  Carey,  with 
additions  by  Dr.  Wallich,  the  first  volume  in  1820,  and  the 
second  in  1824.  A  complete  edition,  in  3  vols.,  was  published 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh's  sons,  in  1 83*2. 

ROXBU'RGHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  genus  was  first  published  in  his  own 
'  Coromandel  Plants,'  and  hence  a  French  author  has  chosen 
to  say  that  Roxburgh  is  the  onlv  botanist  who  bab  named  a 
plant  after  himself,  but  the  preface  to  the  work  would  have 
mformed  him  that  Dr.  Roxbureh*s  MSS.  and  drawings, 
having  been  sent  by  him  from  India  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bast  India  Company,  were  published  by  them 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  by 
him  and  Mr.  Dryander  this  genus  was  named  Roxburffhia. 
Being  considered  peculiar  in  many  points,  it  was  thought  by 
Dr.  Wallich  to  be  typical  of  a  new  order,  and  called  Rox- 
burghiaceoB,  but  it  is  accounted  allied  to  and  a  tribe  of  Smi- 
lacem.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  an  eight-leaved 
corol-like  perianth,  of  which  the  outer  leaflets  are  broad 
and  spreading,  the  inner  ones  elliptical,  acuminate,  and  erect. 
Anthers  four,  ovary  sessile,  ci^ule  one-celled,  two  valveil, 
many  seeded.  There  are  only  two  species  of  the  genua,  R. 
gloriosoides,  a  native  of  the  moist  valleys  of  the  Indian 
peninsula ;  and  R.  viridifiora,  discovered  iu  the  Chittagong 
district  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  said  to  have  long  trailing 
stoma,  sometimes  one  hundred  fkthoms  in  length.  The 
same  species  soems  to  be  found  also  in  Siam,  Cochin- China, 
and  the  Moluccas. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  Scotch  county  situated  on  the 
south-eastern  border,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berwick- 
shire; on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  English  county  of 
Northumberland;  on  the  south  by  the  English  county  of 
Cumberland ;  on  the  south-west  by  Dumfrimbire ;  pii  the 
west  by  Selkirkshire ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  Edinburgh- 
shire. Its  form  is  very  irregular:  the  greatest  length  is 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  between  Kelso  and  Coldstream,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Liddel  Water  at  the  junction  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Roxburghshire,  43  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  rl^ht 
sngles  to  the  length  is  from  the  junction  of  Edinbui^hsliire, 
Berwickshire,  and  Roxburghshire,  to  the  Cheviot  Hills  on 
the  Northumberland  border,  30  miles.  Its  area  is  variously 
estimated;  by  Chalmers  iCaiedonifh  vol.  ii.,  table  ikcing  p. 
26).  at  696  square  miles ;  by  Pia}  &ir  iDewrh>Hon  qf  Soot* 
land)^  at  about  700  souare  miles ;  and  by-M'Cfulloch  (5<aA*t- 
tieal  Account  t\f  the  British  Enwire),  at  715  square  miles» 
or,  including  the  area  of  its  lochs,  7154  miles.  Roxburgh- 
shire lies  between  55"*  5'  and  dd""  42'  N.  lat,  and  between 
2*  1 1'  and  3^  8'  W  Ions. 
The  popuktion,  in  1801,  iras,  33,682;  in  18n»  37,^30; 
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in  1821,  40,9n*2;  an<l  in  1831,  4V>C3»  showini^  an  increase 
in  the  lasl  tcii  years  of  aluml  7  |h.t  cent. :  ilicre  wi-re,  in 
1S31,  f)l  iuhahitaiilA  to  a  M)iiare  mile.  In  respect  of  size  it 
18  the  tbirtei'nth  of  the  Scotch  counties;  in  rc!»|K*ct  of 
amount  of  population,  the  sixteenlh;  and  in  re8])ect  of 
fU'P^iiy  of  population,  the  Iweniieih  fRos^  and  Croinariy 
being  taken  as  one  county).  Jedburgh,  the  shire  town,  in 
on  ihe  Jed  Water,  a  small  brook  flowing  into  the  Teviot, 
about  333  miles  fn>ra  the  General  Post-oflice,  London,  by 
Stamford,  l>»)ncaster,  Horouglibrid«;e,  Durham,  and  New- 
caMle.  and  4j  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  Dalki'ilh  and 
L:iudor. 

Sur/arf,  Grohs^y,  Hydroffrapht/,  and  Communiratinn^.^ 
The  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  undululing;  but  in  the 
noribcrn  and  central  parts  the  hills  are  of  less  elevation 
than  along  tbi-  English  and  Dumfriesshire  borders.  A 
range  of  lofty  hills  extends  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  sliiro  souih-west  along  the  border  of  Northumberland, 
to  which  the  mineral  designation  of  Cheviot  Hills  properly 
applicable  only  ti>  a  part  of  the  rantje,  is  sometimes  iriven. 
ArkhoiHJ  Cairn.  Cock  Law,  Wind v gate  Hill,  Blackball  Hill, 
Musey  Law,  Fairwood  Fell,  Curler  Fell  <-2O20  feet),  and 
Tronting  Crae;  form  part  of  this  rani^e,  whicrh  separates  the 
ba!»in  of  the  Tweed  from  the  basins  of  the  Coquet  and  Ihe 
Tyne.  From  the  bead  of  the  Jed  Water  the  range  of  bills 
turns  westward  and  runs  through  the  county  into  Dum- 
friesshire, separating  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  from  that  of  the 
Eden.  Fr«jm  each  side  of  the  rani^e,  hills  iiTcgularly 
grou|^d  overspread  a  wild  pastoral  district  drained  by  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Teviot  on  the  one  side  and  the  Liddel 
on  the  other.  In  the  separating  range  are  Need's  I-^w, 
Fanna  Hill,  Windborough  or  Windburgh  Hdl  CJOOO  feet), 
the  Maiden  Paps,  Greatmoor  Hill,  Caldcleugh  Hill,  Tudhope 
Hill  (1830  fi-et).  Wi>p  Hill  (lf*30  fe«M),  and  Pikethaw  Hill. 
In  the  hills  of  Lidisdale,  or  Lidde>dale  (the  country  drained 
by  the  I-iddeh,  are  Peel  Fell,  the  l-4iuriston  Hills,  White 
Know,  Tin nis  II dl,  I^xh  Know,  und  the  Mellingwood  or 
Mildcnwood  HilK  (about  2000  Wv\).  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  risin!>;  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed  near 
Melrose,  aie  iheEildon  Hills  (13ri4  feet);  and  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Teviot  near  the  centre  of  the  county  are  Rubers 
l^w  (1410  feet)  and  Dunian  (II  JO  feet)  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  Minto  Cra:;s  (7-Jl  feet)  and  Minto  Kame  on  the 
otlier.  The  altitudes  are  from  Chalmers'^  O/Z/vfi/i/d;  Way- 
fair's  Desrriptinn  o/*  Scotland;  and  the  Nrw  Statistical 
Account  nf  Sent /and. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  chictty  occupied  by  the 
formutions  of  the  red-m.irl  or  new  red-sandstone  group; 
the  western  siile  by  the  grauwacko  rocks ;  the  Cheviot  or 
border  hilis  are  chiclly  of  trap  formations;  and  Liddesdale 
is  occupied  by  the  coal-measures.  The  red  marl  formations 
extend  westward  alonj;  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed  an<l  the 
Teviot  as  far  an  a  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ijiuder  in  Berwickshire  southward  to  Hobkirk  on  the  Rule, 
and  then  east  and  north-east  by  Southdean.  Ol<l  Je<tburhg, 
Oxnam,  and  Yethulm  to  the  border  of  the  countv :  de- 
tached  ])ortiiins  are  found  beyond  this  limit.  The  predo- 
minant if  not  the  only  rock  of  this  formation  is  a  sand- 
stone, Commonly  red  but  sometimes  white.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  strata  of  coii'-iderable  thickness,  and  is  employed 
ao  11  giK)d  buildiiig-btone ;  for  which  purpo>e  both  the  red 
ami  white  varieties  are  quarried.  It  more  commonly  liowc\er 
oi.-ciirs  in  thin  horizontal  bed^,  soft,  brittle,  and  easily  decoin- 
poMuc:.  Some  of  the  be  Is  ha\c  been  suppi»>ed  to  l>eof  the  old 
ri.dsandatone  formation.  A  small  portion  of  the  Northum- 
berland coal-fleld  extends  into  the  county  near  the  head  of  i 
the  Jed  and  the  Kail  waters,  and  overspreads  the  whole  of 
L^dilesdale.  Scarcely  any  coal  is  dug  in  the  county,  except 
l>erhaps  a  little  iit  Liddesdale.  The  western  side  of  the 
county,  from  the  boundary  of  the  red-sandstone,  is  occupied 
by  the  grauwacke,  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  hills 
M'paratingTeviotdale  and  Li<lde^dale.  on  the  southern  s]v>pe 
of  wh.cb  bills  the  ciwl-mcasuri's  ivst.  From  Hobkirk  the  yrau- 
w.icke  occupies  a  narrow  tract  of  country  extending  norlh- 
easiward,  beinir  covered  by  the  red  sandstone  on  the  north 
an<l  west,  and  interrupted  by  the  trap  rocks  on  the  south  I 
and  t'a>t.  The  strata  of  the  grauwucke  are  generally  veiticnl, 
offa*»ioiialiy  however  varying  from  a  vertical  position  by  an 
angle  of  .10".  The  whole  of  the  district  which  this  rock 
o''i'ojiic-  i"*  hill)  ;  but  >oine  of  the  higher  peaks  an'  uf  trap 
"    I-  •ntl'>r\. 

Ti.e  tiapand  porpli\ritie  formations  of  ihe  border  hills 
rciiip:   hvnd  greenstone,  bat»ult,  trap  tufl*,  amygdaloid,  and 


cspeeially  a  felspar  porphyry  of  redditli-brown  eoloa 
In  the  red-sandstone  uist riot  trap  rocki,  in  diko  cr  ocha 
moiles  of  occurrence,  are  frequent. 

Limestone  is  procured  in  some  parts  of  theoounty; 

Lidde!»dale  it  is  abundant. 

The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  baiin  of  tW 
Tweed.  Liddesdale  alone  belongs  to  that  of  lb«  B4t^ 
The  Tweed  itself  first  touches  the  bolder  of  Iberountvii 
the  junction  of  the  Ettrick  Water;  it  liown  eastward,  loist- 
times  within  and  sometimes  U|H)n  the  border,  pc-^ing  AW 
bot^foid,  Melrose,  St.  Bo<weir.<(,  Makerston.  Kcl^n,  asj 
Sproiiston.  between  which  village  and  the  town  of  C«l'i* 
stream  (Herwickshire)  it  quits  the  county:  that  part  of  in 
CMurst^  which  l.-elongs  to  Roxburghshire  may  be  est 
at  27  or  *J8  miles. 

The  principal  aflluent  of  the  Tweed  is  the  Teviot  «hvk 
(lows  through  the  county  in  nearly  its  whole  eittBl, 
giving  to  the  greater  ]K)rtion  of  it  the  namo  of  Teri^itdiie. 
The  Teviot  rises  in  the  hills  on  the  south- weMcrn  bunkr 
toward  Dumfriesshire,  und  flows  with  a  very  dtnct  eoiUNets 
the  northeaiit,  past  Hawick  and  Denholm,  lo  Bckford, 
where  it  turns  northward  and  joins  the  Tweed  at  Kelio.i'j 
whole  course  may  be  estimateil  at  from  36  to  38  mdei.  If 
drams  nearly  the  wh(de  county,  receiving  the  Allan,  tbi 
Slitri-.r,  the  Rule,  the  Jed,  and  the  Kail  from  the  Northoa* 
briaii  border,  or  fi-om  the  ran<:e  which  separates  Liddcidiji 
from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  the  Bortnwick  and  the  Ak 
from  the  border  of  Selkirkshire.  The  Ettrick,  the  Gsj. 
the  Leader,  the  Eden,  and  other  small  aiBuents  of 
Tweed  have  part  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Lid 
is  drained  by  the  Liddel  and  the  Hermitage,  a  Inbuun  « 
the  Liddel,  with  some  smaller  streams,  all  of  whieh  beit'HC 
to  the  ba^in  of  the  Cumbrian  Eden.  The  Liddel  rennet 
all  the  other  streams  of  Liddesdale,  and  joins  the  Eik, 
which  falls  into  the  same  o^atuary  as  the  Eden. 

*The  immediate  banks  of  the  Tweed  arc  generally  pn- 
cipitous,  on  one  side  at  least,  sometimes  on  both,  so  Ihtt 
the  river,  tlowini;  in  a  deep  bed,  is  frequently  invisible  frva 
the  ])nblic  roads,  and  many  of  its  striking  beauties  n 
known  therefore  only  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  ibed> 
trict.  Everywhere  however  fnnn  the  higher  gionndt 
views  of  the  liver,  and  of  a  richly  wooded  and  hifrhlr  r  ' 
vatrd  country,  are  exceedingly  fine.*  (Sew  Statialicai  .i^. 
muni  of  Srotfttnd.)  The  whole  course  of  Ihe  Tefw:  a 
beautiful ;  it  flows  in  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  open  u'i.f. 
the  sides  of  which  ofieii  rise  to  a  considerable  height;  ihc 
banks  are  adorned  with  beautiful  scats,  and  the  si  mm  > 
generally  visible  from  the  public  roads.  Abo\e  HavirL  '.Ic 
valley  is  narrower,  and  becomes  pastoral  rather  tbin  a^r-- 
cultural. 

None  of  the  streams  are  navigable,  except  for  fern-b  ^  ( 
or  other  very  liirlit  b«)ats. 

The  roads  are  generally  very  good.  Those  in  the  «  '  ' 
districts  of  the  country,  which  have  been  morereccn:l>  m :  '♦. 
are  perhaps  the  best,  from  the  greater  skdl  and  kni'l.  :.. 
displayed  in  choosing  their  line  and  directing  Xhctr  •  .- 
struciion.  Several  loads  from  lA>ndon  to  Edinburck  \  --• 
through  this  county.  One,  throui^h  Newca>tle,  Miiip-t  . 
and  Wooler,  just  crosses  the  north-eastern  pari  iLr  i. 
Kelso:  another,  brancliin;:  from  this  at  Morpeth.  ji-i.» 
through  Je<lburgli  and  St.  Bo^well's;  and  a  ih-rd.  tbr  ^a 
Penrith  and  Carlisle,  crosses  the  western  side  of  the  r^ .  :i » 
through  Dryden  and  Hawick  to  Selkirk  in  the  aljwir— ,• 
county  of  Selkirk.  A  load  from  Hawu  k  follows  the  \a.«» 
of  the  Teviot,  and  then  of  the  Tweed,  through  KeU  '^ 
Herwick  in  Rerwicksbiie.  There  is  coach  coinmuiixiUrc 
along  the  Edinburgh  roads,  and  also  alonj^  the  road  fAL. 
Hawick  to  Berwick. 

Soil  and  Afj:ticultun\ — The  soil  in  the  western  parti  U 
the  county,  where  liie  predominant  rock  is  s^rauwacke.  n 
gciHMally  a  thin  cold  wet  cl:iy  ;  capable,  iii  s^^rae  raNrK 
w  here  it  li:is  been  intermingled  w  ilh  the  ingredients  uf  L:^ef 
r(»cks  and  unproved  by  uii  leidraining.  of  producing  g:»jd 
though  laie  white  crops.  A  poor  sanely  s^«il.  intermiXi^  i: 
the  hiirher  gnainds  w.th  peaty  nntter,  usually  characii'L«<* 
the  disiruts  orcupi<  d  b\  I  lie  coal  measures.  The  rvd  m  d- 
•«T'»ne  district,  where  the  s.mdsione  is  finer  grainwl  aoi 
nii-re  riaycy  and  alhcsive,  i-  niarkt*  1  by  a  deep  r.ch  red  ^«  - 
pnuliLing  \\<  hnrve-.'  ratlicr  eaily :  bui'wi.ere  the  saLii-M.* 
is  111  lie  sihee.ius  \\  A  loo-e,  »!;«  ^.'irfai^e^-  roveutl  %.:!-  i 
baren  si!!d.  'I'J.-  trap  ai:d  ]-.  ,r|h)r\  d:slricl  i»  u?-al.» 
eoNeiid  by  a  lo.  ^...  li^h;,  wjrui.  ;i!id  dr\  >o:i,  except  iU  :iii 
bottoms,  where  there  i>  usually  a  deposit  of  neb  >treD^c!iv 
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loam.  The  highest  parts  of  the  trap  district  aflToid  the  finest 
ihecp  pasture  in  the  county. 

About  one- third  of  the  county  is  under  tillage ;  of  the  re- 
mainder a  small  part  is  raoor-land,  and  another  small  por- 
tion wood-land ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  occupied  as 
iheep  walks.  It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
bas  increased  one-thira  within  the  last  forty  years.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  arable  land,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  was  scattered 
in  irregular  patches,  and  was  altogether  unenclosed.  But 
the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  that 
^rioNd  by  the  introduction  of  the  drill  turnip  husbandry ;  the 
lae  of  lime,  bone  dust,  and  other  foreign  manures  ;  a  better 
ijstem  of  draining,  and  the  intermixture  of  the  feeding  and 
nvsing  of  live  stock  with  tillage,  have  immensely  increased 
ne  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  induced  the  exten- 

Q  of  cultivation.     On  the  larger  farms,  the  enclosures 

aerally  contain  from  twenty  to  forty  acres ;  the  fences  on 
aie  older  farms  are  usually  quick  hedges  with  trees  inter- 
persed,  but  in  the  newer  farms  they  are  commonly  dry 
tone  dykes  or  walls.  A  very  common  rotation  is  as  follows : 
-Ist  year,  turnips  or  potatoes ;  2nd,  barley,  oats,  or  wheat ; 
rd,  grass;  4th,  oats.  Sometimes  this  'four-year  shift'  is 
xchanged  for  one  of  five  years,  by  giving  two  successive 
ears  to  grass ;  and  at  other  times  peas  or  beans,  drilled,  are 
ubtttituted  for  potatoes  or  turnips.  The  number  of  sheep 
I  supposed  to  have  increased  one-third  since  the  beginning 
f  the  century  ;  and  considerable  attention  has  been  shown 
f  late  years  to  the  breeding  both  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
KTOurite  breeds  of  sheep  are  the  Cheviot  for  the  hill  pas- 
ures,  and  the  Leicester  or  long-woolled  for  the  lower 
[rounds.  A  cross  between  these  two  is  found  to  answer  very 
rell.  The  most  common  sort  of  stock  is  the  Teesdale  or 
bort-horned,  but  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Highland  kyloe  are 
Isokcpt;  and  the  small  farmers  and  married  farm-servants 
lave  sometimes  a  mixed  breed  of  milch  cows,  produced  by 
crossing  the  Teesdale  with  the  Ayrshire,  or  the  Galloway 
rith  the  Highland. 

On  the  tops  of  the  border  hills  heath  is  still  found,  but 
he  quantity  of  it  has  been  diminished  by  the  extension  of 
heep- feeding.  Some  parts,  where  the  soil  is  wet,  are 
x>vered  with  coarse  bent  grass,  which  is  used  occasionally 
IS  fo^lder  for  cattle  or  sheep. 

During  the  first  American  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ntroduce  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  first  trial  was 
nade  in  Melrose  parish,  and  was  successful  even  beyond 
expectation.  The  profit  was  very  great,  and  the  cultivation 
ras  beginning  to  extend,  when  it  was  put  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament  The  plants  grew  best  in  a  dry  light  soil  well 
nanured.     (Beauties  0/ Scotland.) 

Swine  are  reared  by  cottagers,  farm  servants,  tradesmen, 
md  others,  in  considerable  number ;  but  they  are  not  kept 
o  any  extent  by  the  farmers.  The  pork  is  cured  at  Berwick, 
md  sent  up  to  the  London  market.  Poultry  are  kept  by 
he  tame  classes  of  persons  as  pigs.  There  are  some  verv  pro- 
luctive  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  Kelso, 
md  Melrose. 

The  rents  of  farms  have  increased  during  the  present 
»Dtury  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even 
nore.  Tillage-farms  average  from 400  to  600  acres;  sheep- 
^rms  from  1000  to  3000;  and  farms  partly  arable  and 
Mrtly  pastoral,  from  GOO  to  1400.  Leases  are  usually  for 
burteen  or  twenty-one  years.  The  chief  landowners  are 
the  dukes  of  Roxburgh  and  Bucclcugh,  the  marquises  of 
Lothian  and  Tweeddalc.  the  earl  of  Mmto,  and  the  families 
)f  Ker,  SiK)t,  Elliot,  Douglas,  Pringle,  Rutherford,  Don,  &c. 
Many  of  the  farmers  arc  enterprising  and  intelligent ;  and 
iroved  methods  of  cultivation  are  extending  among  them, 
kuuugh  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  is  desirable.  Farm  ser- 
rants  very  commonly  reside  in  little  cottages  grouped  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
form-house  and  ofiices.  Of  these  cottages,  such  as  have 
been  built  of  late  years  have  been  made  much  better  than 
limilar  buildings  were  previously  made ;  but  the  older  ones 
ire  wretched  hovels,  worse  than  the  sheds  or  houses  appro- 
priated to  the  cattle. 

Divisions,  Towns,  if-c— The  county  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  as  follows: — Castletown- Mel rese  district,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county  (except  Castletown  parish, 
whif'h  is  in  the  south),  containing  six  parishes  and  part  of 
another  (Galashiels,  with  Lindean,  chiefly  in  Selkirkshire) ; 
Hawick  district,  in  the  west,  containing  four  parishes  and 
parts  of  three  others  (Ashkirk,  Robertown,  and  Selkirk*  all 


partly  in  Selkirkshire);  Jedburgh  district,  central,  con- 
taining eight  parishes ;  and  Kelso  district,  including  eleven 
parishes  and  part  of  a  twelfth  (Stitchel,  partly  in  Berwick- 
shire), which  constitute  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
making  in  all  twenty-nine  parishes  wholly,  and  five  partly 
in  Roxburghshire.  Of  the  five  parishes  which  are  only 
partly  in  this  county,  Stitchel,  Robertown,  and  Ashkirk 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Roxburghshire,  the 
greater  part  of  their  population  being  within  it. 

There  are  five  market- towns,  namely,  Jedburgh  (the  shire 
town,  also  a  royal  burgh),  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose,  and 
Castletown. 

Jedburgh  (colloquially  Jeddart  or  Jethart)  is  on  the  Jed 
Water,  which  flows  into  the  Teviot.  The  parish  consists  of 
two  detached  parts,  the  one  in  which  the  town  is  situated 
being  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  the  other  on  the 
Northumberland  border :  the  whole  area  is  about  38  square 
miles;  and  the  population,  in  1831,  was  5647,  of  whom 
3617  were  in  the  town.  The  name  of  the  parish  was 
antiently  written  Gedworde,  Jedworlh,  Jedwood,  and  Jed- 
burgh: the  first  syllable,  Ged  or  Jed,  the  name  of  the  stream 
on  which  the  town  stands,  has  been  supposed  to  embody  the 
element  of  the  name  Gadeni  {FaSrivoi  in  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers), by  which  the  nation  who  inhabited  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  distinguished.  The  parish  was  celebrated 
in  antient  times  for  its  woodland  fastnesses,  its  castles  and 
fortified  dwellings,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  ecclesiastical 
establishments. 

At  Old  Jed  worth,  four  miles  from  the  town,  are  the 
slight  ruins  of  a  chapel,  with  its  grave-yard ;  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  present  town  are  the  more  promi- 
nent remains  of  Jedburgh  Abbey.  This  abbey  (of  canons 
regular,  imported  from  Beauvais  in  France)  appears  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  the  year  is  doubtful.  Some  persons  suppose  its  foun- 
dation to  have  been  much  earlier.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  wars  with  the  English,  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey  at  the  storming  of  Jedburgh  in  1523,  and 
again  injured  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  (afterwards  duke  of 
Somerset)  in  a.d.  1545.  The  church  alone  remains:  it  is 
230  feet  long.  The  choir  is  much  dilapidated,  and  the 
south  transept  has  disappeared  ;  but  the  nave,  north  tran- 
sept, and  central  tower,  100  feet  high,  are  in  better  preser- 
vation. The  western  part  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted  up, 
and  is  used  as  the  parish  kirk.  The  western  end  is  a  lofty 
gable,  with  a  beautiful  Norman  door;  and  there  is  another 
beautiful  Norman  door,  which  once  was  the  entrance  from 
the  cloisters.  The  architecture  appears  to  be  Norman,  in- 
termingled with  Early  English.  (Jn  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  chapel,  formerly  used  for  the  grammar-school. 
Foundations  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  found  extending 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  church,  and  the  burial- 
ground  is  very  spacious. 

The  town  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jed.  It  consists  of  several  streets,  converging  in  the 
market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  are  several 
houses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  kind  of 
suburb.  There  are  three  bridges  over  the  Jed ;  and  others 
over  one  or  two  small  burns  or  brooks  running  into  it,  all 
in  or  near  the  town.  The  principal  streets  a're  sufficiently 
spacious ;  and  though  the  houses  have  generally  an  ur  cf 
antiquity,  many  of  them  are  very  good ;  and  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  many  pleasant  villas.  The  county 
hall  is  near  the  market-place ;  and  close  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated  site,  is  the  county  prison 
(including  a  gaol,  bridewell,  and  debtors'  prison,  with  a  house 
for  the  governor),  on  a  better  construction  than  the  gene- 
rahty  of  Scotch  prisons.  As  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
antient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  it  has  retained  the  name  of  The 
Castle.  There  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship,  two  of 
them  tolerably  spacious.  The  dissenting  interest  is  strong 
in  and  about  Jedburgh. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  woollens, 
such  as  blankets,  flannels,  tartans,  shawls,  shepherds'  plaid- 
ings,  hosiery,  lamb's- wool  yarn,  and  carpets :  these  branches 
give  employment  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  |>er- 
sons.  There  are  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and  a  factory 
for  patent  printing-presses.  There  are  quarries  of  red  and 
white  sandstone  in  the  parish  and  several  corn-mills. 
Bread  is  made  for  the  supply  of  the  surroundingvillages, 
and  a  great  quantitv  is  sent  into  the  north  of  England. 
There  are  two  branch  banks.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday ;  the  Tuesday  market  is  a  well  attended  corn- 
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market.  TherA  it  a  monthly  cattle-market,  and  then  are 
four  horse  and  cattle  fairs  huld  in  the  year,  besides  a  largo 
•hcop  and  wool  fair  at  Rink,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  pari»h. 
There  is  a  post-oflice.  and  there  is  communication  by  coach 
daily  with  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  and  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  with  Huwick  and  Kelso. 

Jedburgh  is  the  scat  of  a  prc^ibvtery.  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Justiciary,  and  of  Justice  of  reace.  SherilT,  and  Small- 
Debt  Courts.  The  corporate  body  of  the  burgh  consists  of 
a  provost,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  tfi^hteun  councillors, 
four  of  whom  arc  chosen  from  the  deacons  of  the  eic;ht  in- 
cor|M)rated  trades.  Tho  royalty  or  jurisdiction  extends  only 
over  a  part  of  the  parish :  it  was  somewhat  enlarged  for 
parliamentary  purposes  by  the  Reform  Act.  The  burgh 
unites  with  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lau- 
der to  return  a  member.  The  business  of  the  burgh  courts 
is  decreasing :  the  corporation  have  the  management  of  part 
of  the  county  prison. 

There  were,  in  1834,  fourteen  day  or  eveninjj  schools  in 
tho  parish,  attended  by  950  scholars,  about  one  ui  six  of  the 
population ;  of  these.  1 70  were  attending  the  puruchial 
Hchoul,  with  which  the  English  school  hud  been  united. 
There  are  several  excellent  public  libraries,  ono  of  them 
comprehending  a  valuable  and  extensive  eolleclion  of  books. 
There  are  two  public  reading-rooms  and  a  reading  society. 
There  are  a  dispensary  (for  which  the  marquis  of  Lothian. 
in  1822,  erected  a  commodious  house,  with  baths  and  other 
accommodations),  a  savings*-bank,  and  some  religious  and 
charitable  societies. 

The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  apples 
nnd  pears,  an  advantage  which  it  owes  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  and  the  care  und  intelligence  of  the  monks  of  a 
former  age.  There  arc  traces  of  a  Uouian  camp,  and  of 
some  other  antient  camps,  of  a  Roman  road,  and  some 
remains  of  the  castles  nnd  towers  of  the  middle  ages,  espe- 
cially of  Ferniehurst  or  Firnihirst  Castle  on  the  Jed,  aliout 
two  miles  above  Jedburgh,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Kcrs, 
ancestors  of  the  mar(]uis  of  Lothian. 

Kelso  is  1 1  miles  north-north-cast  of  Jedburgh,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  receives  the  Teviot  just 
opposite  the  town :  the  Tweed  is  at  their  junction  about 
.44U  feet  wide,  the  Teviot  200  feet.  The  parish  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  493D,  about  one-tenth  agricultural:  it 
comprehends  what  antiently  constituted  three  parishes,  or 

{)arts  of  three  parishes,  and  includes  a  p(»rtion  of  the  antient 
)urgh  of  Roxburgh,  with  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle, 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and 
before  which  James  IL  of  Scotland  was  killed,  a.d.  1400. 
Kelso  was  famous  for  its  abbey  of  Tironensis  (a  class  of 
Hencdictines),  founded  by  King  David  I.  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  llie  abbey  was  repeatedly  burnt  or  otherwise  much 
injured,  cspeciallv  in  the  English  invasions  of  1523  nnd 
].j45,  led  by  I^nl  Surrey  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford  (after- 
wards duke  of  Somerset)  resiicclively.  The  town,  whii-h 
wus  originally  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Roxburgh, 
acquired  greater  importance  from  the  r)unduti(>n  of  the 
abbey,  and  rose  rapidly  after  the  decay  of  Roxburgh;  but 
it  was  nearly  destroy c<l  in  Hertford's  invasion  in  1J4.). 

The  town  consists  of  Rcvcral  streets  converging  in  an 
open  square,  and  extends  for  about  half  a  mile  along  the 
river  Tweed,  to  which  the  principal  street  is  parallel.  The 
old  houses,  with  gables  to  the  street,  have  very  generally 
given  way  to  more  modern  buildings  of  freestone,  roofed 
W'ith  slate,  giving  to  the  town  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
which  is  improvc<l  by  the  picturesque  scenery  of  tho  sur- 
rounding Country. 

The  ruins  of  the  Kelso  Abbey  church  are  of  miniilcd 
architecture:  the  predominant  character  however  is  Nor- 
man, more  or  less  decorated,  with  some  portions  of  early 
English  intermingled.  The  building  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  99  feet  longtthe  nave  lK>ing  shorter  than  the  choir),  with 
a  transept  71  feetlongand  '23  feet  broad,  with  a  central  tower 
91  feet  high.  The  ruins  are  considerable,  and  have  been  in 
tho  ctmrse  of  the  present  century  cleared  from  some  incongru- 
ous additions  made  to  them  in  order  to  adapt  the  nave  t »  tho 
purpose  of  a  modern  church,  for  which  it  was  used  until  late  in 
the  last  centurv. 

There  arc  iwo  modern  churches :  tho  one  lately  erected 
on  tlic  north  side  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  on  the  border;  it  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
with  a  tower  7i»  frrt  high.  There  are  five  places  of  worship 
for  diSMMiters.  Thne  is  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed  494  feet 
long,  uiih  0>e  ethpticnl  arches  of  "2  feet  span;  the  pier» 


are  1 4  feet  wide :  it  was  designed  by  tbe  Ute  Mr.  Renr.ir. 
[Rknnik.]  The  town-house  is  a  iwat  modem  buibLn^  u-. 
the  dast  side  of  the  s{|uare. 

Tho  manufactures  of  Kelso  arc  not  important ;  leather, 
linens,  stockings,  hats,  woollen  cloth,  and  tobacco  are  m- 
nufactured  :  but  all  these  branches  give  empluyment  to  as 
more  than  1 6U  men.    There  are  four  branch  banks  and 
numerous  good  shops.  Tlierc  are  a  daily  market  fur  pnn  uioa^ 
a  weekly  corn-market,  and   a  monthly  cattle   and  ihccy 
market,  besides  five  yearly  fairs,  including  tlial  of  Sl  Jaacs, 
one  of  the  best-attended  on  the  border.    Profeftsional  tan 
are  tolerably  numerous.    There  are  races  at   K«l«o:   ud 
rural  sports  of  various  kinds  are  much  practised  in  thi 
neighbourhood. 

Kelso  is  a  burgh  of  barony  with  a  peculiar  consiitutioo: 
tho  baron  bailie  has  jurisdiction  in  small  matters,  civd  >ir! 
criminal.  There  is  a  small  prison  or  lock-up-houw.  TIh 
police  of  the  town  is  ineflicicnt,  especially  as  the  populalius 
has  been  deteriorated  by  an  influx  of  gipsies  from  ihe  neieb 
bouring  pariah  of  Yetholm,  and  by  tliu  settlement  of  %oiae 
Irish.     1  here  is  a  good  deal  of  petty  crime. 

There  is  a  post-oificc  at  Kelso ;  and  communiealina  m 
maintained  by  coaches  with  Newcastle  and  Edmbuigh 
daily,  and  with  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Hawick  t«ict  uf 
three  times  a  week. 

There  were,  in  iS34,  ten  day-schoolt.  two  of  them  pan- 
chial,  namely,  an  English  and  a  grammar  school,  three m^ 
ported  by  private  charity,  and  five  private  schooU.  Tbc 
number  of  scholars,  in  183G,  wos  664 ;  it  had  been  dimmiib- 
ing  for  the  previous  three  or  four  years.  There  were  tin 
six  Sunday-schools.  There  are  three  joint-ttoik  libnn«, 
of  6000,  2000,  and  1500  volumes  respectively:  and  several 
other  libraries,  a  book-club,  a  Physical  and  Antiquarian  S> 
ciety,  and  two  news-rooms.  Two  news  papers  are  published 
in  the  town. 

There  are  a  dispensary,  with  a  house  for  receiving  pat:eDt% 
furnished  with  baths,  &c. :  and  a  savings*- bank.  Faupetwi 
has  much  increased  at  Kelso. 

Hawick  is  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Jedburgh,  un 
the  right  or  south-east  bank  of  the  Teviot,  at  the  judcujb^ 
the  Slitrig,  Slitterick,  or  SI  it  ridge,  which  flows  through  i\M 
town.  The  pariah  contains  about  24  square  miles,  and  bai 
in  ISll,  a  population  of  4U70.  Hawick  suffered  much  ib 
the  border  warfare  of  former  days;  and  both  in  the  toib 
and  the  rural  parts  of  the  parish  are  several  towers  or  houM 
whose  strength  shows  they  were  designed  for  furtificaiioni. 
Among  these,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teviot.  th:ee  mi-'n 
above  Hawick,  is  Branxholm,  rebuilt  by  Scott  of  Bucclcurli. 
its  owner,  after  being  almost  entirely  dcatroycfl  by  the  Eu- 
glish  under  the  earl  of  Sussex,  a.d.  1S70  :  the  buihlinzhtf 
been  so  altered  and  repaired  as  to  have  lost  much  of  lU  an- 
tient ap|>earance,  but  it  is  of  interest  as  occupyini;  the  sile  of 
tho  Branxhidin.  or  Braitksonio.  of  Sir  Walter  Scull's  *La« 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  Iucjj 
spacious  street  along  the  bank  of  tho  Teviot,  which  is  h«i« 
crosse<l  by  a  stone  bridge.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Slitridge,  one  of  them  very  antient.  Tliere  are  m  tlia  vImtIc 
parish  eight  bridge;*.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  ligbivU 
with  gas.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  murh 
altered  of  lute  years  by  the  laying  out  of  new  itreeis  ini 
the  substitution  of  better  dwelling-houses  and  shops  f  r  \\»^ 
previously  existing.  The  parish-church  was  built  ia  i'::c 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  it  is  destitute  of  architcciurai 
beauty,  but  in  a  good  situation.  There  are  four  disseo'.ji; 
meeting-houses,  a  town-hall,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  ustdx- 
casionally  for  public  meetings. 

The  manufactures  are  ch  etly  of  woollen  yarns,  (lji.n<:K 
and  other  woi'llcn  undor-cloih;ng,  plaidintr,  shawls,  tar'.^i*. 
druggets,  woollen -cloths  of  various  descriptions,  I  ibn  »«':** 
and  lambVwool  hosiery.     In  these  branches,  in  ISJsk  i'"^ 
workpeople  were  employed  in  and  round  the  town ;  and  lU 
annual  consumption  of  wool  was  estimated  at  I08,u00  sii^nci 
there  were  11  extensive  factories,  Vii)^  stocking-frames, a.ii 
226  weavin^^-looras.     A  number  of  females  were  emjil^tJ 
in  sewing  stockings.     Machinery,  candles,  and  clous  viiir 
also  maiiufaclured,  and  the  tanning  of  leather  and  ilieilir**- 
in:;  of  sheep-skins  were  also  carried  on.     There  i»  a  pon- 
otti(  e.     Mails  to  and  from  London  and  Edmbuigh.  b)  «» 
of  Carlisle,  pass  through  the  town;  there  arc  coabt^  i^ 
Erlmburgh  three  times  a  week,  and  to  Jedburgh  and  kci^ 
twice  or  three  times.    There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tbji»- 
day ,  and  thcro  are  four  vcarlv  fairs  for  norses^eatlie,  vveviLS 
and  hiring  sonants,  general.;*  well  attended. 
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n       ( vera  in  the  pamh,  in  1839,  a  parochial  school  with 

u  additional  endowment ;  a  second  parochial  school  at 

Till        of  Newmill ;  and  ten  private  schools  ;  besides 

'k%  bbath-schools  on  the  local  system,  connected 

«u&  u      raent,  and  four  Sabbath-schools  managed 

f  diaavui  Abe  number  of  children  in  the  day-schools 

ms        »viib.<*A7  boys  and  375  girls;  there  is  scarcely  any  per- 

ft  uative  of  the  parish  who  is  not  able  to  read  and  write. 

e  are  a  public  library  of  3500  volumes,  a  trades'  library 

>  volumes,  three  j  uvenile  libraries,  and  a  school  of  arts. 

are  a  savings'-bank,  and  several  religious  and  char ita- 

itions.    The  police  of  the  town  is  very  inefficient ; 

kj  iu<     i,  embezxlements,  and  petty  assaults  are  frequent 

peri       has  increased  of  late  years  with  more  than  ordi- 

'  ra]     ity.     Hawick  is  a  burgh  of  barony ;  dvil  causes 

e&tont  and  criminal  cases  of  minor  description  are 

ms%A  km      *e  the  burgh  justices.  There  is  a  wretched  prison 

uue  room. 

se  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  1 1  miles 

at  from  Jedburgh.    The  parish  has  an  area  of  45 

FB  miles,  and  bad,  in  1831,  a  population  of  4339,  rather 

tl  -third  agricultural.  This  parish  appears  to  have 

I      iUK  acai.  of  a  religious  community  in  the  time  of  the 

a   heptarchy  ;   but  the  establishment  was  destroyed 

m      the  Scots  obtained  the  district  from  the  Northum- 

Saz  Some  monks  afterwards  made  it  the  place 

»t«iir  t      uurary  residence;  and,  in  aj>.  1136,  David  I.  of 

.  ifj     ded  here  a  Cistertian  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which 

n  The  original  Saxon  monastery  was  on  a  site 

mAj  »uiAA>unded  by  the  Tweed,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 

en         of  the  later  abbey.    These  ruins  are  well  known 

I      description  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Lay  of  the  Last 

»^i**    They  are  chiefly  of  the  abbey  church,  which  was 

Mie  form  of  a  cross ;  the  length  of  the  nave  and  choir  was 

8  feet,  the  breadth  79  feet ;  the  length  of  the  oboir  alone 

out  50  feet ;  the  length  of  the  transept  was  130  feet,  the 

•adth  44  feet.    The  walls  of  the  nave,  dioir,  and  transept 

i  standing,  and  part  of  the  central  tower.  There  are  traces 

the  cloisters  and  of  the  monastic  buildings.    The  beauty 

d  finish  of  the  architectural  decorations,  and  the  majestic 

Dce  of  the  ruins,  altogether  render  Melrose  an  object 

»«.  attraction.    There  are  a  few  other  antiquities  in  the 

;  the  shaft  of  an  antient  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 

»  aurmounted  by  the  crest  of  the  earls  of  Haddington ; 

is  a  large  barrow  on  the  Eildon  Hills,  and  a  stone  with 

tent  Latin  inscription,  evidently  Roman,  has  been 

!        town  of  Melrose  consists  of  a  central  triangular 

rith  streets  diverging  from  it,  aud  contains  about  700 

I       tauts,  chiefly  retail  shopkeepers,  handicraftsmen,  or 

Umbers,  with  their  families.    The  place  has  an  air  of  an- 

ii       ;  and  some  of  the  houses  have  in  their  walls  stones 

u  ptions  derived  from  Catholic  times.     Some  good 

JJek^u  uuuses  have  been  built.    The  church  is  on  an  emi- 

9  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  plain  modem 

with  a  spire.    There  are  two  stone  bridges  over  the 

wou  aa  the  parji^ih,  but  neither  of  them  near  the  town, 

Lsuspension-bridge  for  foot-passengers  and  single  horses. 

[•  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  in  the  town. 

;rB  is  a  small  prison  or  lock-up-lK)use,  consisting  of  a 

•  cell,  secure,  dry,  and  tolerably  well  ventilated. 

4      re  is  no  manufacture  but  that  of  woollens.    Some  of 

lishments  connected  with  the  manufacturing  dis- 

b  va  xjalashiels  extend  into  the  western  part  of  the  pa- 

The  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  which  flourished 

r  awhile,  have  become  extinct,  and  the  fisheries  have 

idled  to  nothing,   but  agriculture  is  conducted    with 

md  skill.     The  farms  are  large,  and  the  farm  build- 

9  US  and  substantial.    There  are  three  yearly 

caitio  and  sheep.    There  is  a  post-office,  but  no 

\»cm  through  the  town.     The  Edinburgh  and  Jedburgh 

ses  near  it. 

are  several  schools  in  the  parish ;  the  paroch  ial  school, 
rv  or  80  scholars,  being  in  Melrose  itself,  the. others  in 
•«        iing  villages  and  hamlets.    Education  is  gene- 
?  <       8B«i,  and  is  much  valued.    There  is  a  siU>scriptidn 
f  at,  Melrose,  and  there  are  small  religious  libraries 
oie  surrounding  villages.    There  are  a  saviags'-bahk, 
s  friendly  societies,  and  two  missionary  societies.    Mel- 
is  a  burgh  of  barony,  but  the  powers  conferred  by 
charter  have  never  been  exercised.     The  superior  of 
gh  (the  duke  of  Buccleugh)  nominates  a  baron 
whose  deputy  exercises  a   jt^isdiotioii  in  trifiiBg 
P.C.,  No.  1256. 


maUers  as  a  magistrate.  Abbotsford,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  in  the  parish  of  Mebose,  two  or 
three  miles  west  of  the  town. 

Castletown  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.    The 
parish  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
comprehends  a  large  part  of  Liddesdale.    It  is  separated 
fixun  the  rest  of  the  county  by  a  range  of  hills,  the  ramifica- 
tiona  of  which,  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  extend  over  the 
whole  parish.    The  population  in  1831  was  2227,  about 
half  agricultural.     There  are  a  number  of   antiquities; 
several  circular  enclosures,  or  antient  British  forts  or  camps, 
called '  Picts'  works,*  a  druidical  circle,  several  cairns,  a 
stone  cross,  and  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  with  the  ruins  of 
the  chapel  near  it.    The  castle  is  a  massive  border  tower  or 
fortress,  nearly  100  feet  square.    The  walls  are  entire,  and 
have  been  lately  put  into  complete  repair.    The  town  of 
Castletown  consists  of  two  long  streets  parallel  to  each  other, 
lined  with  neat  new  houses,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liddd, 
and  contains  a  population  of  above  1000.    The  town  was 
commenced  in  1793,  and  has  superseded  the  old  village  of 
Castletown  (socaUed  from  a  border  fortress  now  demoli^ed) 
higher  up  the  vale.    There  are  a  weekly  market  established 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  two  yearly  sheep- fairs,  and 
three  hiring-days.     The  parish  church  is  at  tne  junction 
of  the  Hermitage  with  the  Liddel,  above  a  mile  Irom  the 
town,  and  will  contain  700  or  800  people.    There  is  a  dis- 
senting meetings-house  in  the  paridi.    There  are  four  paro- 
chial schools,  one  principal  and  three  auxiliary,  besides  two 
private  schools,  and  a  public  subscription  library.     No  pub- 
lie  conveyance  passes  through  any  part  of  the  parish. 

.  The  viUage  of  Yetholm,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
is  remarkable  as  the  usual  abode  of  a  gipsy  colony,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  *  Blackwood's  Magasine,'  yol. 
L,  pp.  154-161.  8u  Bos  weirs,  near  Melrose,  is  celebrated 
for  a  great  sheep-fair,  the  greatest  in  the  county,  held  in 
July. 

Divinonafor  Ecdenastioal  and  Legal  Purposes.^-^Oi  the 
thirty-four  parishes  wholly  or  partly  in  Roxburgbshire>  nine 
in  the  north-east  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Kelso,  nine  along 
the  north-western  border  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  one 
in  the  north  (Smailholm  or  Smallholm)'is  in  the  presbytery 
of  Lauder,  and  one  on  the  south  (Castletown)  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Langholm.  The  remaining  fourteen  central 
parishes  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Jedburgh.  The  presbyteries 
of  Kelso,  Selkirk,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh  are  in  the  synod 
of  Merse  and  Teviotdale ;  the  presbytery  of  Langholm  is  in 
the  synod  of  Dumfiries. 

The  circuit  court  of  justiciary  and  the  sheriff-court  are 
held  at  Jedburgh,  where  the  county  gaol  is.    There  are  six 

Srisoiis  in  the  county,  viz. :  the  burgh  and  county  prison  ac 
edburgb,  and  a  small  look-up-house;  and  small  prisons  or 
lock-up-houses  at  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose,  and  New  Castle- 
town. 'There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  6t  crime  in  this 
county  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  offences  con- 
sist chiefly  of  thefts  (particularly  sheep*stealing  and  em- 
bezzlement) and  assaults  ....  The  ofl^nders  as  a  dass 
are  said  to  be  of  drunken  habits,  and  to  be  much  below 
others  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Many  of  the  younger  offenders  have  learned  no 
honest  means  of  getting  a  livelihood ;  and,,  as  might  be 
expected,  their  parents  are  themselves  either  positively  bad, 
or  at  least  very^  negligent  of  their  children.  The  offences 
are  chiefly  committed  by  resident  inhabitants ;  many  how- 
ever are  l^  strangers.  The  police  of  Roxburghshire  has 
been  lately  organised  and  greatly  improved ;  but  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal is  of  opinion  that  about  one-third  part  even  ot 
the  offences  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred 
ta  the  sheriff,  are  still  committed  without  any  clue  being 
ohtained  to  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence being  obtained  to  warrant  a  prosecution.'  ilrupeeiars 
</  Prisons^  Third  Report,  1837.) 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Jed- 
burgh is  the  principal  place  of  election.  The  same  burgh 
is  united  fur  the  return  of  a  member  with  Haddington, 
North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lauder.  The  constituency  of 
the  county  amounted  in  1834-5  to  1674,  in  1835-6  to  1863, 
that  of  the  burgh  district  in  1 834-5  to  601. 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^In  the  earliest  period  of  au- 
thentic history  the  county  seems  to  have  heeti  compre- 
hended in  the  territories  of  two  antient  British  nations,  the 
(Sadeni  in  the  west,  and  the  Otadeni  in  the  east.  Of  these 
Celtic  nations  the  cairns  and  barrows  or  tumult,  and  othw 
swMilchral  antiquitiea  which  have  been  found,  aresupposad 
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to  he  reli<*8.     Driiulical  stones,   some  of  them  arranged  in 
cirrlei,  are  found:  and  the  Eildon  Hills  and  other  emi- 
nences are  erowned  with  furls.     On  the  conquest  of   this 
Karl  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  the  county  was  compre- 
cnded  in  the  province  of  Valetitia,  and  Roman  roails  were 
rariied  across  it.  and  Roman  stations  established  within  it. 
Some  of  these  stations  were  formed  by  occupying;  thcantient 
forts  or  hill'camps  of  the   natives,  and  strengthening  and 
adaptmg  them  by  Roman  skill  and  labour.    The  camp  on 
the  Eildon  lIilU  was  thus  occupied.     A  chain  of  Roman 
pistf  may  be  traced  bv  their  existino;  remains,  and  there  are 
traces  of  Roman  roads.    One.  which  was  a  continuation  of 
Walling-slrcet,  may  bo  trace<l  from  the  Northumbrian  bor- 
«ler  across  the  county  near  Jedburgh  and  Melrose,  in  the 
direction  of  louder.     Coins,  veshels  of  copper  and  brass 
and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered.     ITie 
Tiimontium  of   Ptolemy  and   Richard    of  Cirencester   is 
flxed  by  sunie  antiquaries  nt  the  camp  on  the  Eildons  near 
Melrose  ;  but  Chalmers  places  Trimontium  at  15irrcnswork 
Hdl  in  Annandalc,  Dumfriesshire,  and  makes  the  Eildon 
camp  to  be  the  Ad  Fmes  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  which 
othors  fix  at  Chew  Green.     Gadanica,  mentioned  by  Rich- 
ard, is  flxed  by  some  at  Hawick.    (See  Map  of  Antient 
Britain^  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  this  county  was  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Angles,  who  founded  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom.  The  natives  8tru{^^led  long  and  gallantly, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  Chalmers  ascribes  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Catrail,  a  vast  ditch  at  least  twenty-six  feet 
broad,  with  a  rampart  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch,  extending 
from  near  Galashiels  in  Selkirkshire  to  Peel  Fell  on  the 
border  of  Northumberland,  fortv-flve  miles,  of  which 
eighteen  are  in  Roxburghshire,  but  the  Angles  gained 
ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  occupied 
Teviotdale,  which  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria.  [Northumberland.]  In  the  teiUh  century  it  was 
relinouished  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
togetlier  with  the  rest  of  the  Scoto- Northumbrian  terri- 
tory comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  I^thian. 
From  this  time  the  county  was  gradually  strengthened  by 
castles  and  towers  against  that  hostility  to  which  its  situa- 
tion on  the  border  i)eculiarly  exposed  it.  Jedburgh  Castle 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  twelfth  ccntur)',  and  is  the  earliest  in  the  county  of 
which  any  distinct  account  can  be  given.  Roxburgh  Castle 
was  perhaps  of  as  early  date,  and  at  one  time  of  ereater  im- 
portance. Hermitage  Castle  was  built  during  toe  reign  of 
Alexander  II.  (ad.  1214-49);  and  in  following  years,  but 
especially  after  the  aggressions  of  Edward  I.  had  embittered 
the  hostility  of  the  two  nations,  rose  the  various  castles, 
towers,  and  peels,  of  which  many  ruins  exist,  and  some  of 
which  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  *  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,*  and  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

or  Roxburgh  Castle,  now  in  Kelso  parish;  of  Clintwood 
Castle,  in  Castletown  oarish;  of  Gossford  Castle,  in  Eikford 
parish ;  and  of  Halicdean  or  Holydean  Castle,  in  Bowden 
narish,  the  remains  are  sexy  scanty.  Of  Delphiston  Tower, 
in  Oxnam  parish,  and  Minto  Tower,  in  Minto  pariHh,  there 
are  rather  more  remains,  also  of  Goldielands  Castle  near 
Hawick ;  but  none  of  the?e  call  for  particular  notice.  The 
ecclesiastical  ruins,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose  abbeys, 
have  been  noticed  already.  There  are  remarkable  caves  at 
Jedburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Ancrum,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  habitations,  probably  as  temporary  retreats 
during  the  bonier  wars.  There  are  some  remarkable 
remains  of  walls  in  Ancrum  parish,  forming  a  quadrangle, 
enclosing  an  eminence  above  which  they  rose;  they  are 
called  the  Maltan  wall,  and  are  su])posed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  building  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Small- 
bolm  Tower  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a  landmark  for 
seamen  entering  Berwick  harbour. 

Roxburghshire  appears  to  have  been  early  established  as 
a  hhirc.  Mention  of  the  sheriff  occurs  in  the  reigns  of 
Alexander  1.(1107-1124)  and  David  I.  (a.d.  1124-1133). 
The  chief  fortresses  in  the  shire  were  ceded  to  the  Englisli 
by  William  the  Lion,  to  redeem  himself  from  captivity, 
A.D.  1174,  but  rcslore<l  a.d.  lIHf)  by  Richard  I.  When 
Edward  I.  seized  Scotland  into  his  own  hands,  he  placed 
this  countv  under  a  militarv  administration;  but  the  sue- 
cesses  of  Robert  Bruce  and  his  supporter  Douglas,  the  latter 
of  whom  took  Roxburgh  CaMlo,  a  u.  131.'),  restored  the  forT 


mer  mode  of  administration  by  a  ftherilT.      The  countf 
was  still  however  claimed,  and  at  timet  succet»fb11f,  by  the 
kings  of  England,  who  (tccaiionally  appointed  the  kbcnff. 
while  in  the  intenals  of  English  weakness  and  decline  tbt 
Scottish  princes  exercised  the  right  of  appointment.     In 
1342  Roxburgh  Castle,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Englvih, 
was  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  DalwoUy*  vho  vai 
appointed  by  the  Scottish  king,  David  II.,  therifT  of  the 
county.    This  appointment  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
Douglas  family,  one  of  whom.  Sir  William  IXjuglaa  of  Lid- 
desdale.  seized  the  sheriff,  and  carrying  him  off  tu  bis  outle 
of  Hermitage,  there  starved  him  to  death,  aj).  1343.  In  tU 
intenal  between  a.d.  1 346  and  13b4,  in  which  yemr  the  Seotcli 
a^ain  possessed  themselves  of  the  county,  cx«*epl  the  cut!cs 
of  Jedburgh  and  Roxburgh,  Roxburglishire  was  in  iLc 
nower  of  ine  English.     It  was  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the 
Douglas  family  that  it  was  recoverctl  and  the  therifls  were 
commonly  chosen  from  that  family,  whocamo  to  recaid  itu 
their  right,  so  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  David  Flerains  uf 
Biggar  to  the  oflUce,  in  a.d.  14U5,  led  to  bit  astatsination  br 
James  Douglas  of  Balveny.    Tlie  office  of  bheriflT  then  be- 
came hereditar}'  in  the  Douglas  family,  and  continued  k> 
until  the  final  abolition  of  hereditary  juriadictiont.    Rox- 
burgh Castle  was  taken  from  the  English,  a  D.  1 460,  by  Mait 
of  Gueldres,  widow  of  king  James  H.,  who  ha^l  fttitn 
during  the  siege ;  Jedburgh  Castle  had  been  recovered  luq 
before. 

The  (calamities  of  war  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  town  of 
Roxburgh,  which  had,  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  been  tkt 
royal  residence  and  the  county  town.  On  its  downfall  Jei 
burgh  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  cuuntv  tu«n. 
The  shcrifl's  appointed  by  the  English  made  Ilawtck  tbeir 
residence.  Liddesdale  was  possessed  by  various  brancbc»o( 
the  Douglas  family,  and  passed  bv  exchange,  in  1 492,  lo  tb« 
carls  of  Bothwell.  It  was  held  by  the*  notorious  carl  of 
Queen  Mary's  time,  and  she  visited  him  when  be  br 
wounded  in  his  castle  at  Hermitage,  in  a.d.  1566.  In  tbt 
commencement  of  this  unfortunate  queen's  reign,  aj>.  U-U 
an  English  army,  which  had  invaded  the  country  under  Sir 
Ralph  Evcrs  and  Sir  Bryan  Layton,  wat  here  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  by  the  carls  of  Arran  and  Angus.  Tbe 
county  suffered  materially  in  the  succeeding  invasioni  of 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,  jia 
1545-1547  ;  of  Lord  Gray,  ad.  1548  ;  and  of  the  £u1  of 
Sussex,  ad.  1570. 

{Sew  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland ;  Chalmers's  Cafe- 
donia:  Forsyth's  Beauties  qf  Scotland;  Chamben't  GoMti- 
leer  of  Scotland;  I\irliamentary  I^ipers.) 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  IN  LONDON.  At 
the  accession  of  George  IIL,  painting,  sculpture,  and  arehi- 
tecturc,  notwithstanding  there  were  eminent  artists  in  all 
these  branches,  were  in  a  lower  ttate  in  Great  Britain  thta 
in  inoifi  parts  of  Europe.  Foreign  critics  did  not  beuU'*e 
to  assert,  that  the  ungenial  climate  or  the  phytieal  defects  of 
the  Eni^lish  presented  insuperable  obttaclet  to  the  atiiis- 
ment  of  excellence  in  the  arts.  Whether  thete  ophnons 
induced  the  young  king  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fob- 
ject,  and  endeavour  to  remove  this  national  stigma,  cansM 
now  bo  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  soon  be^a  to 
show  a  strong  disposition  to  encourage  the  arts.  The  stnJj 
of  architecture  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Cham- 
bers became  his  favourite  recreation,  and  we  have  bet/d 
that  his  patriotic  \iish  to  advance  the  taste  and  refinemro: 
of  the  nation  was  strengthened  by  the  representation»  aaJ 
advice  of  Drummond,  then  archbishop  of  York.  This  pre- 
late introduced  to  his  notice  Benjamin  W^ett,  a  young 
American  artist  just  returned  from  hit  studies  in  Italy,  U 
whom  the  king  thenceforward  allowed  a  liberal  pension. 

An  institution  which  had  been  formed  in  1754,  called  *A 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manuf^turts*  and 
Commerce  in  Great  Britain,'  was  the  first  which  included 
among  its  objects  the  offering  of  rewards  to  the  floe  ait»< 
Attempts  were  made  about  the  same  time  by  the  pnnci|ul 
artists  to  form  a  |)ermanent  academy  for  the  cultivatiuo  of 
painting,   sculpture,  and    architecture,  which  Ikiled.    lu 
1760  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  abot'e-mentijuai 
Society,  w  ho  liberally  allowed  the  use  of  their  great  room  fjr 
the  puriK>se,  the  artists  were  enabled  to  open  the  flrtf  public 
exhil)iti«>n,  which  thougli   not  entirely  satisfactory  to  t!w 
promoters,  a(lrjcte<l  great  attention,  and  was  for  ftcienl 
seasons  buccessfully  followed  by  a  similar  display  of  the r 
talents.   They  were  in  consequence  indui^  to  apply  to  tb« 
king  for  a  charter,  which  they  rcadtly  obtained*  and  in  17(3 
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ley  were  constituted  a  body  corporate  under  the  title  of 

rhe  Incorporated   Society  of  Artists.'     The  way  was  thus 

aved  Tor  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy;  hut  its 

nmediate  cause  was  a  schism  which  took  place  in  the  '  So- 

iely*  «oon  after  their  incorporation.   According  to  Edwards 

vhose  '  Anecdoles'of  Painting '  furnish  the  best  accounts 

t  the  stale  of  art  at  this  period),  '  Unfortunately  Ihey  were 

tarcely  collected  when  discussions   arose   which,   in   the 

nurse  of  three  years,  caused  an  irreparable  breach,  and  in 

ie  end  a  total  dissolution  of  the  incorporated  Society.'  This 

t  he  atlributes  '  to  the  loose  and  unguarded  manner  ip 

:b    the  charter  nos  cotnposed :   for  it  did  not  provide 

St  the  admission  of   those  nbo   n>ere   distinguished 

ler  by  their  talents  as  artists  nor  their  good  conduct  as 

u.'  The  number  of  members  already  amounted  to  a 
Ired  and  forty-one,  of  whom  a  large  portion  were  artists 
1  t'itf  inferior  merits.  'It  was  now  seen,'  says  another 
triter  well  acauainted  with  the  facts,  '  that  no  sonlety  of 
bb  kind  could  be  lasting,  unless  it  were  more  limited  in 
I  numbers  and  select  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  anil 
MI  it  could  have  no  national  dignity  without  Ihe  avowed 
od  immediate  patronage  of  the  sovereign.'  Accordingly 
>e  principal  arliils  withdrew,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
M  protection  and  patronage  of  Ihe  king.  W.  Chambers, 
'.  Coates,  G.  M.  Moser,  and  B.  West  presented  to  him  a 
«inorial  signed  by  twenty' two  artists,  the  purport  of  which 
as  to  show  the  probability  that  with  his  royal  sanction  and 

nuragement,  and  by  means  of  an  annual  exhibition  of 
i«ir  works,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  raise  sufficient 
mds  for  the  support  of  a  gratuitous  national  school  of  art. 
he  memorial  stated,  'The  two  principal  objects  which  we 
e  in  Tiew  are  the  establishing  a  well-regulated  school  or 
;BJem;  of  design,  and  an  annual  exhibition  open  to  all 

ists  of  distinguished  merit ;  we  apprehending  that  the 
njfita  arising  from  the  last  of  these  instiloiions  will  fully 
liwer  all  the  expenses  of  the  first  i  we  eten  flatter  our- 
tlves  that  they  will  be  more  than  necessary  for  that  pur- 
Me,  and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  annually  to  distribute 
imewhat  in  useful  cliaritii:!.'  The  proposal  was  graciously 
iceifed.  The  plan  of  a  constitution  was  draw  up  by  Mr. 
hambers,  and  laid  before  Ihe  king,  which  he  approved, 
id  signed  on  the  lOlh  of  Dervmber,  I7GS.  Thus  was 
lunded  'The  Roya!  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  for  the 
irpose  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  erts  of  painting, 
nfpture,  and  architecture.' 

The  artists  who  signed  this  memorial  were :  Benjamin 
Test,  Francesco  Zuccaielli.  Nathaniel  Dance.  Richard 
Wilson,  George  Michael  Moser.  Ssmuel  Wale,  J.  Baptist 
ipriani,  Jeremiah  Meyer,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Charles 
Diton,  Francesco  Bar loloizi,  FiancisCkites,  Edward  Fenny, 
eorge  &rrelt,  Paul  Sandby,  Richard  Yeo,  Mary  Moser, 
gotiino  Carlini^  William  Chambers,  Joseph  Wilton, 
lanci*  Uilnet  Newton,  Francis  Hayroan.  These,  with 
ohn  Baker,  Mason  Chanibvrhn,  John  Gwynn,  Thomas 
-ainsborough,  Dominick  Serres,  Peter  Toms,  Nathaniel 
iooe;  Joihua  Remolds,  John  Richards,  Thomas  Sandbyi 

ne  Dance,  Francii  Hayman,  William  Hoare  ofBalh, 
ohan  Zoffani,  composed  the  original  thirty-six  acatle- 
licians.  The  number  furty  was  not  completed  till  1760  — 
rthe  addition  of  Ednard  Buich,  Richard  Cosway,  Joseph 
iollekens,  and  James  Barry.   Their  first  meeting  was  held 


Newton, Secrs/ary;  E.  Pennv,   Pro/eaor  qf  nint- 

r.  Sandby,  /Vij/et^ir  of  ATckitecluTC ;    J,  Wall,  Pro- 

r  ^  Fertpeclive ;  Dr.  William   Hunter,  Profeiior  qf 

ny.     "The  king  appointed  William  Chambers  3*rea- 

7,  and  R.  Wilson  LUtrarim. 

lAis  list  of  Ihe  foundersof  Ihe  Ro^al  Academy  evidently 

des  the  great  mass  of  lalent  eKisting  at  that  period  in 

The  other  academies  of  Europe  which  have  been  es- 
tsblished  for  Ihe  ailvancement  of  the  fine  arts  and  the 
pDmoiion  of  public  lasie,  are  supported  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pose of  their  respective  governments  u  nafionof  objects, 
tnd  are  usually  under  the  control  of  soma  peraoo  or  dis- 
liutioD.  Such  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  founded 
jut «  century  before.  The  Royal  Academy  of  London  is 
Wentially  different  from  these,  inasmuch  as  it  originated 
H  the  ptirale  munificence  of  the  reigning  king,  and,  since 
Ills  Rnt  year*  of  its  existence,  liaa  been  entirely  munlained 
hthe  exertions  of  the  artists  themselves,  unaided  by  a 
><liSia  natioDal  grant  or  public  subscriplion. 
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Tbeking's  adoption  of  the  arlista  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  most  liberal  and  effective  support  He  caused  apart- 
ments for  Ihe  schools  to  be  fitted  up  in  his  own  palace  pf 
Somerset  Rouse,  supplied  the  Society  with  rooms  in  Phil 
Malt  for  their  exhibitions,  and  for  several  year's  mad«  ub 
every  deficiency  in  their  expenditure  from  his  privy  pnrH; 
with  true  and  considerate  benevolence  he  allowed  them  at 
the  same  time  to  reserve  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  form 
a  fund  for  necessitous  membera  gr  their  widows,  and  lw[e^ 
that  sum  lo  administer  occasional  relief  to  ariiits  in  distress, 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Society  or  noL 

George  III.  constituted  himself  the  head  of  the  Acadepiy, 
and  showed  a  personal  interest  in  its  success;  he  gave  fre- 
quent audiences  to  its  officers,  conflrmed  its  proceedinn 
when  his  sanction  Was  necessary,  and  attended  to  all  its 
concerns  as  if  it  were  part  of  his  household.  When  Qfd 
Somerset  House  was  purchased  by  Ihe  nation  as  a  site  for  m 
number  of  public  olSces,'lhe  kwv^  lunk  curu  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  new  building  for  his  Academy. 


e  submitted  ti>  the  ap- 
and   the  apartiliepla 

icith  n  deKirai!  of  mag- 
le  talents  ol'  many  5f 
.il>l<ni'd  m  itt  decor^- 
heiii'e  tumjiluted,  Ihe 


In  1776  Ihe  phinsofa 

Sroval  of  the  {tresident  and  rou: 
Bvoted  to  this  purpose  were  Qlivd 
nificence  worthy  of  a  royal  pulai' 
the  principal  members  having  bo>' 
lion.  In  July.  1780,  the  prepnrjii 
Royal  Academy  obtained  poski'^sii 

by  an  order  from  Ihe  Treasury  to  the  surveyor-general  of  Iho 
works,  and  their  first  exhibition  in  Somerset  House  took 
place  in  the  following  year.  This  friendly  superintendence 
of  its  affairs  and  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  wel^e 
and  utihiy  of  the  Society  continued  till  the  year  1800,  when 
the  health  of  the  king  unfortunately  became  so  much 
impaired  as  to  prevent  any  further  interviews  between  the 
Academy  and  ils  patron.  But  the  iuslilution  had  now 
acquired  stability,  and  though  its  acts  lor  some  time  lo- 
mained  unconfirmed,  it  continueil  to  exerciae  its  functions; 
and  when  the  government  was  placed  in  the  band*  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  he  took  the  Academy  under  his  protectioii, 
and  approved  of  their  proceedings.  On  his  acceition  (o  the 
throne,  in  1821),  Ihe  position  of  Ihe  Academy  had  becoliia 
somewhat  changed.  A  gradual  augmentation  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  annual  exhibitions,  aided  by  a  Judicious  eco- 
nomy, had  enabled  the  members  to  support  the  schools  oil 
an  increased  scale  of  expenditure,  ana  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  ihe  establishment  from  its  own  resources, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  king.  On  the  death  of  George 
III.,  the  Academy  solicited  his  BUC<'.e$sor  to  honour  thetn 
with  the  same  patronage  which  they  hsd  received  from 
his  predecessor.  George  IV.  readily  consented  lo  adopt  the 
Roy nl' Academy,  and,  in  furlherance  of  the  views  of  its 
fouiider,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Ihe  institution,  and 
thenceforward  gave  the  sanction  of  his  signature  to  such  of 
their  proceedings  as  required  it 

Though  the  Society  did  not  derive  any  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  George  Iv.,  they  were  on  many  occasions  in- 
debted to  his  munificent  patronage.  He  honoured  ib^K 
president  with  a  distinctive  badge,  a  gold  medal  and  cbain^P 
to  be  worn  on  all  public  occasions.  He  presented  them 
with  a  magniflcenttampfor  their  principal  room,  andgreatl/ 
forwarded  the  utility  of  the  schools  by  giving  them  a  large 
and  highly  valuable  collection  of  casts  from  Ibe  finest 
antiques,  which  were  procured  from  Rome  by  the  interven- 
lion  ofCanova. 

On  the  death  of  George  IV.,  bis  successor,  William  IV., 
immediately  extended  his  patronage  tu  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  entered  cordially  into  Ihe  views  of  his  roval  father,  re- 
ceived the  officers  with  promptness,  and  attended  with  great 
kindnesf  to  their  wishes  on  all  occasions. 

In  1B34,  a  proposal  having  been  made  by  Lord  Grey  and 
the  existing  rolnisln'  lo  transfer  the  establishment  from 
Somerset  House  to  Trafalgar  Square,  where  an  edifice  was 
proposed  to  be  raised  which  would  be  lai^e  enough  for  f 
national  gallery  of  paintings,  and  at  the  same  lime  offer 
better  accommodations  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  king 
was  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  At  first  be  seemed  rather 
adverse  to  ihe  removal  of  the  Society  fhm)  apartments  which 
he  considered  to  be  his  own,  where  they  had  been  planted 
by  their  founder,  and  when  they  had  carried  on  their  om- 
rations  with  success  for  above  half  a  century,  but  oh  being 
informed  that  il  would  probably  oonduce  to  the  advaiilage 
of  the  arts  that  the  Society  should  have  better  exhibiLionr 
rooms,  particularly  for  works  of  sculpture,  be  coniented. 
though  with  some  reluctance,  to  the  exchange  piopofad* 
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Plant  of  the  new  building  were  accordingly  laid  before 
the  president  and  council,  and  the  accommodalion  of  the 
Acacfemy  was  consulted  as  far,  we  may  suppose,  as  circum- 
•tances  would  permit,  but  it  appears  that  some  incon- 
veniences of  a  very  serious  kind  could  not  be  overcome. 
The  apartments  were  put  into  their  possession  in  1836,  in  a 
Tery  unfinished  state,  and  wholly  devoid  of  such  decoration 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  an  academy  of  the  arts. 
The  removal  has  been  attended  with  great  expense  to  the 
Society,  and  in  many  respects  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectation  of  improved  accommodation. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  a  rcpre- 
aentation  of  the  position  of  the  Academy  with  relation  to  her 
royal  predecessors,  the  queen  adopted  the  Royal  Academy, 
consented  to  become  its  head,  to  grant  the  same  privileges 
of  a  private  audience  to  its  officers,  and  to  sign  such  of  their 
proceedings  as  require  the  royal  sanction. 

The  Royal  Academy  consists  of  forty  academicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  There  is  a  second  order 
of  members,  styled  associates,  twenty  in  number,  from 
whom  alone  the  vacancies  that  occur  among  the  academi- 
cians are  supplied.  The  bod>  of  academicians  elect,  but  the 
approbation  and  signature  of  Her  Majesty  are  necessary  to 
make  this  election  valid. 

There  are  also  six  associate  engravers.  Associates  are 
elec'ted  by  the  body  of  academicians,  from  a  list  of  exhibitors 
who  declare  themselves  candidates  for  this  honour. 

There  are  a  treasurer  and  a  librarian.  A  bye- law  of  the 
Academy  requires  that  they  shall  be  academicians.  These 
offices  are  filled  by  Her  Majesty's  nomination. 

There  are  also  a  keeper  and  a  secretary.  These  offices 
are  filled  by  election,  with  the  approbation  of  Her  Majesty. 

There  are  four  professors,  academicians,  elected  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  approved  by  the  queen,  who  read 
lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  perspective. 

There  is  a  professor  of  anatomy,  elected  by  the  academi- 
cians, with  the  approbation  of  Her  Majesty. 

There  are  three  schools :  a  school  ibr  study  from  casts 
from  celebrated  works  of  antiquity ;  a  school  for  study  from 
living  models  ;  and  a  painting  school.  The  first  is  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  the  keeper;  and  the  other  two 
are  under  the  care  of  visitors,  annually  appointed. 

The  council  consists  of  nine  members,  including  the 
president,  and  has  the  management  of  all  the  concerns 
of  the  Society.  All  bye-laws  of  the  Aoademy  must  origi- 
nate in  the  council,  and  have  the  approbation  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  and  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  signature 
to  t;ive  them  effect. 

The  president,  council,  and  visitors  are  annually  elected, 
and  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty's  signature. 

There  are  also  several  honorary  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  namely,  a  professor  of  antient  literature,  a  pro- 
fessor of  antient  history,  a  chaplain  of  high  rank  in  the 
church,  an  antiquary,  and  a  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence, elect^  by  the  general  assembly  and  approved  by 
^  the  queen. 

Among  the  honorary  members  are  the  names  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Frankhn  the  translator  of  Sophocles, 
Gibbon,  Mitford  the  historian  of  Greece,  Barretti^  Bennett 
Langton,  Dr.  C.  Burney,  Walter  Scott,  and  others. 

All  persons  are  admissible  as  students  of  the  Academy. 
Nothing  but  indication  of  talent  and  a  respectable  character 
are  required  from  them.  Their  names  remain  unknown  till 
judgment  is  passed  on  the  specimens  which  they  send  in, 
and  when  admitted  they  receive  a  gratuitous  education  from 
the  best  masters. 

All  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects,  whose  works  show 
sufficient  merit,  are  allowed  to  exhibit  with  the  Academy, 
and,  being  admitted  exhibitors,  they  are  immediately  eligible 
as  associates.  Many  young  arti:>ts  whose  great  abilities 
have  pnimised  to  contribute  to  the  credit  and  support  of  the 
institution,  have  been  chosen  associates,  and  soon  afterwards 
academicians,  though  they  had  scarcely  left  the  schools. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Academy  passes  in 
rotation  to  all  the  academicians,  and  half  the  council  retires, 
and  is  renewed  annually. 

The  operations  of  the  Academy  are  continued  in  regular 
iuccession  throughout  the  year,  excepting  vacations  of  a 
month  in  September  and  a  fortnight  at  Christmas.  Unfor- 
tunately the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  only  room  fit  for  an 
antique  academy  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  sculpture, 
renders  the  cessation  of  that  school  during  the  exhibition 
atill  unavoidable. 


The  schools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  modelliiif  arc  opeft 
daily  from  ten  to  three  and  from  six  to  eight,  andtr  the  dirce> 
tinn  of  the  keeper  and  visitors.  A  practical  eourta  of  Icrtarei 
on  perspective  is  given  during  the  spring.  The  leetoresott 
anatomy  are  delivered  before  the  Chriatmas  reccaa;  tboM 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  P^'^Q  twice  a 
week,  from  January  to  the  end  of  March.  Tbe  library  is 
open  three  times  a  week. 

Prizes  are  annually  given  to  encourage  meritorioaa  ate- 
dents,  and  those  who  have  gained  the  biennial  gold  flMdal 
have  from  time  to  time  an  opportunity  of  being  aent  abraai 
to  study  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Aeedeoiy. 

Among  the  chief  improvements  in  tbe  jpractieel  wotkiag 
of  the  Academy,  besides  the  profeMorabip  of  leolpCm. 
may  be  reckoned  the  institution  of  a  school  of  painting 
which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  apecial  oAeer.  Il 
is  attended  twice  a  week  by  visiton,  who  are  appoinlrf 
from  among  the  academicians  for  that  purpoae.  mod  pit- 
miums  are  annually  awarded  to  the  succeaaful  atndMik 
This  school  is  from  time  to  time  favoured  with  tbe  kn 
of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  from  the  royml  coQeetioM^ 
from  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  from  all  the  principal  cqI> 
lections  of  the  metropolis,  which  are  during  the  ffrceter  p«t 
of  the  year  placed  before  the  students.  For  the  rortheraMs 
of  this  object  the  Academy  have  purchased  the  flnetl  espy 
extant  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^s  celebrated  Last  Supper. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  is  continually  improria^ 
and  it  now  contains  all  the  best  works  on  art,  beaideia  eoa- 
siderable  number  of  modem  prints  and  a  valuable  eollaftioi 
of  engravings  of  the  Italian  school  from  the  earli< 


formed  by  George  Cumberland,  for  which  they  neid  iHL 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  AcedeniTpir- 
chased  his  ^llection  of  architectural  casts  for  2601.  (alimqik 


their  apartments  could  not  accommodate  then),  and  fn- 
scnted  them  to  the  British  Museum,  where  tb(^  art  wril 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whelber  acadcnicf 
are  calculated  to  advance  the  arts;  but  these  tnititstioM 
vary  so  much  in  their  plan  and  character,  that  any  ai 
to  this  question  must  depend  on  tlie  preciae  meani  w 
tached  to  the  word.  Academic  education  will  probacy  It 
less  efTeciivc  than  the  education  obtained  under  a  master  tf 
eminence  who  is  daily  teaching  his  pupil  by  precept  ud 
example  in  his  own  studio ;  but  an  academy,  eontidciedait 
school  of  art,  is  just  as  likely  to  stimulate  gentua  at  apn- 
vate  school,  if  it  is  well  conducted.  The  greet  mtn  «W 
have  been  brought  up  in  private  schools  would  not  h 
been  less  eminent  if  they  had  been  reared  in  an  aeaf 
which  term  properly  means  a  place  of  instruction,  a  hn— 
which  offers  every  opportunity  of  study.  If  auchaeboobeu- 
not  create  genius,  they  have  no  tendency  to  stifle  it  Sir  i. 
Reynolds  always  regretted  that  he  had  ildt  bad  a  men  aa- 
demic  education.  Tlie  school  of  tbe  Ganieet  aent  oat  t 
number  of  well-trained  and  excellent  artiata»  tboub  tfatf 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  produce  a  RafTaello.  fbe  fcd 
is,  that  the  true  school  of  any  countrr  is  in  tbe  OHti  tf 
talent  existing  in  it,  and  not  in  the  studio  of  any  particnhr 
artist. 

It  is  only  the  elementary  education  that  can  be  aw^aiiiJ 
in  a  school  of  any  kind,  but  this  is  precisely  tbe  kmd  tf 
education  which  a  well-constituted  academy  can  give  batter 
than  any  private  master.  The  utility  of  aucb  an  eitibHsb' 
ment  as  tne  Royal  Academy  cannot  therefore  be  doebled; 
and  it  must  be  from  want  of  diligence  or  capacity,  or  bitfc, 
if,  with  such  numerous  aids  and  advantagea,  tbe  atndaots  ^ 
not  acquire  sufficient  preparatory  knowMge  to  enable  tfaA 
fairly  to  commence  their  profession. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  general  condition  of  paintiBg. 
sculpture,  and  architecture  when   the  Royal  AcadMiy  « 
Arts  was  established  in  1768,  they  will  be'  found  to  have 
made  at  least  as  great  a  progress  here  as  they  ban       & 
any  other  country  in  an  equal  period.  In  many       p«       ■• 
English  may  vie  with  any  modem  achool  of  p«iuU        ii 
colour  and  effect  it  confessedly  stands  alone,  ana  has  Uw 
a  model  to  the  rest  of  Europe.    It  is  cliaracterised  br  c 
nality  and  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  it  has  producea  b 
works  of  first-rate  excellence.    In  portraiture,  Ikiniliar  §mr 
jects,  animals,  and  landscape  it  is  unrivalled.    In  htttoficd 
painting  alone,  from  the  want  of  national  enconrageoMnt  it 
has  not  been  so  successful.    This  branch  of  art  can  eoly  bt 
kept  alive  by  public  encouragement,  and  by  Uie  decoraliaa 
of  churches,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildiiifB»  naaljetits 
which  the  government  of  thia  eountry  bnfe  hitbarto  pd 
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or  no  attention.     About  two  thousand  students  have  I 
reared  under  the  tuition  and  auspices  of  the  Royal 
emy.     Among  these  the  well-known  names  of  Bankes, 
nan.  Nollekena,  Deare,  Bacon,  Rossi,  in  sculpture; 
»,  J.  Wyatt,    Wyatville,   in  architecture;  Northcote, 

Hoppner,  Lawrence,WestalK  Stothard,  and  Hilton,  in 
ing,  are  conspicuous.  Some  of  these  artists  are  on- 
to be  ranked  with  the  best  of  any  period  of  art,  and 
I  gave  proof  of  powers  which>  if  they  had  been  em- 
1  in  national  works,  might  have  raised  English  art  to 
[  higher  elevation.    This  list  might  be  much  enlarged 

could  with  propriety  include  in  the  enumeration  the 
s  of  living  artists.  The  creation  of  so  large  a  number 
1-trained  students  has  tended  to  diffuse  a  love  for  the 
broughout  the  country,  and  given  rise  to  institutions 
eir  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  Thus  the 
:  taste  has  been  improved^  and  those  branches  of  our 
fketuring  industry  which  require  the  aid  of  the  art  of 
have  been  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  establish- 
ui  the  Royal  Academy. 
lODg  the  benefits  derived  from  the  institution  of  the 

Academy  may  be  mentioned  the  various  lectures  and 
irses  which  have  been  delivered  there.  The  discourses 
iynolds  are  highly  appreciated  both  at  home  and 
I ;  and  the  lectures  of  Fusel  i.  Flaxman,  and  other 
sors  have  established  the  theories  of  their  respective 
1  a  sure  basis, 
attention  which  the  Royal  Academy  has  uniformly 

to  unfortunate  artists  in  general,  and  the  liberal  as- 
»  they  have  bestowed  to  such  out  of  their  funds, 
I  not  be  omitted.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
ittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  that  the 
mm  that  they  have  expended  in  pensions  to  distressed 
ers  amounted  to  11,106/.,  and  the  donations  to  artists, 
)ers,  and  their  families,  to  19,249/.  With  this 
jsiij  the  Academy  has  combined  a  prudent  degree  of 
ny  in  the  management  of  their  funds,  both  for  the 
le  of  providing  against  casualties  and  for  the  gradual 
vement  of  the  establishment.  This  is  shown  by  the 
lat  they  have  already -expended  240,000/.  in  carrying 
be  objects  for  which  they  were  associated,  and  have 
»erved  for  exigencies  a  sum  of  47,000/.  stock, 
rill  appear  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  Royal 
rmy  owes  its  corporate  existence  entirely  to  the  crown, 

neither  supported  nor  aided  by  any  public  funds.  It 
bo  been  shown  in  what  manner  it  has  become  on- 
to accommodation  in  the  National  Grallery.  Though 
:ertions  of  the  Academy  have  been  directed  to  a  public 
.—  the  improvement  of  the  arts— it  differs  in  no  respect 
any  other  body  incorporated  for  literary  or  scientific 
ses,  such  as  the  Astronomical  Society  for  instance,  and 
^  which  support  themselves  by  their  own  funds.  Ac- 
igly  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  House  of 
aons  claim  the  right  of  inquiring  into  the  receipts,  ex- 
ture,  and  general  management  of  the  Academy.  The 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Arts  and  Manufac- 

in  1836,  did  however  inouire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
jmy,  and  the  printed  eviaence  reported  by  the  com- 
i  shows  that  every  information  was  readily  given  to 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  in  every  way  creditable 
!  institution,  and  the  administration  was  proved  to  be 
y  conformable  to  the  purposes  for  which  tlie  Academy 
istituted. 

the  year  1834  the  House  of  Commons  had  addressed 
ing,  requesting  him  to  direct  the  Royal  Academy  to 
ih  them  with  certain  returns  explanatory  of  the  con- 
ion  of  the  body  and  its  proceedings, 
is  was  the  first  attempt  to  withdraw  the  Royal  Acade- 
I       its  immediate  connection  with  the  crown  and  to 

li  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
lucasion  tho  Academy,  having  first  asked  the  permis- 
>f .the  king,  William  IV.,  save  the  House  all  the  in- 
ition  that  was  desired.  But  in  1839  an  order  was 
!  to  furnish  the  House  with  similar  returns  in  continua- 
as  well  as  with  the  particulars  of  their  domestic  cx- 
iture.  These  returns  were  not  made,  and  a  petition 
presented  to  the  House,  in  which  the  position  and 
)f  the  Royal  Academy  were  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
The  petition  produced  its  effect,  and  the  order  was 

u«icd. 

e  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  notice  'of  the 
»uf  attacks  made  on  the  Royal  Academy.  Its  consti- 
D  tod  administration  are  now  so  well  known,  that  it  is 


not  very  difficult  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  what  is  said 
either  for  or  against  it.  Those  who  find  fault  with  its  con- 
stitution, should  show  how  it  can  be  improved,  and  those 
who  would  deny  that  it  has  done  service  to  the  arts,  must 
be  prepared  to  dispute  the  truth  of  a  large  part  of  the  peti- 
tion just  referred  to.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of 
this  body  deserves  unqualified  praise.  It  has  itself  produced 
all  the  funds  necessaiy  for  its  support,  and  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  liberality  and  economy  it  has  expended  large 
sums  on  proper  objects,  and  yet  is  far  from  being  poor. 
There  are  few  public  bodies  of  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  Although  there  is  no  such 
building  actually  existing  at  present,  we  insert  here  some 
account  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838,  which  was  the 
second  structure  .he  original  one  having  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  The  first 
edifice,  which  was  a  brick  building,  was  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  [Grbsham.]  Notwithstand- 
ing the  general  confusion  and  trouble  occasioned  by  the 
calamitous  conflagration,  the  new  Exchange  was  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  and  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  1669,  as  to  be  publicly  opened  for  business,  on 
September  28 :  a  rather  curious  circumstance,  when  it  is 
considered  that  more  than  the  same  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  fire,  and  the  future  Exchange  can  hardly  be  said  as 
yet  (March,  1841)  to  be  actually  begun. 

The  design  of  the  late  Royal  Exchange  had  always  been 
attributed  to  Wren,  until  Mr.  Brayley  claimed  it  for  Mr. 
Edward  Jerman,  who  was  one  of  the  city  surveyors  at  that 
time,  and  who,  it  appears,  was  employed  by  the  committee 
to  conduct  the  works,  which,  however,  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  design.  On  the  contrary,  as 
that  point  is  left  doubtful,  the  more  plausible  conjecture  is 
that  he  was  not ;  because,  had  he  been  so,  his  name  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  less  obscure,  if  only  on  account 
of  that  single  production,  for  it  was  certainly  looked  upon  at 
one  time  as  a  splendid  structure.  It  is  for  such  reason  alone 
that  we  call  in  question  Jerman*s  title  to  be  considered  the 
real  architect,  since  we  are  not  at  all  solicitous  to  claim  that 
honour  for  Wren,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  many 
respects  not  a  little  barbarous  in  taste,  and  that  Ponz 
[PoNz],  certainly  not  the  most  fastidious  of  critics,  did  not 
do  it  any  very  great  injustice  when  he  spoke  of  it,  in  his 
account  of  his  tour  in  England,  as  being  totally  devoid  of 
elegance  in  its  decorations.  The  large  order  of  four  Corin- 
thian columns,  in  the  centre  of  the  Cornhill  front,  was  so 
managed  as  to  disturb  the  whole  design,  for  instead  of  its 
architrave  being  upon  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  smaller 
order  on  each  side  over  the  arcades,  it  was  lower  down ; 
consequently,  besides  the  disagreeable  irregularity  so  occa- 
sioned, that  portion  appeared  depressed,  although  made 
actually  loAier  than  the  rest  by  the  attic  and  tower.  An- 
other very  singular  solecism  was,  that  over  the  interoolumn 
on  each  side  of  the  large  central  archway  there  was  a  seg- 
mental pediment  most  unmeaning  in  purpose  and  insigni- 
ficant in  effect,  or  rather,  the  only  effect  was  to  make  us 
sensible  of  the  omission  of  a  central  pediment  in  the  design. 
Over  the  archway  or  middle  compartment  the  clock-tower 
was  carried  up  in  three  receding  and  diminishing  stories  or 
stages,  in  each  of  which  was  an  arched  window,  and  at  the 
angles  a  Corinthian  half-column  grouped  with  a  semi-pilas- 
ter on  each  side,  simUar  to  the  small  order  over  the  arcades 
in  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  front ;  and  so  far  there  was 
some  uniformity  kept  up  between  those  portions  of  the 
design  and  the  tower.  There  were  also  at  one  time  two 
ugly  octagonal  lanterns  with  ogee  domes,  not  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  front,  but  over  the  extreme  compartments 
where  the  arcades  projected  beyond  the  general  plan.  When 
those  turrets  were  removed  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  the  larger  tower  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one 
erected,  about  1821,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  architect  to  the 
Mercers'  Company,  at  which  time  other  alterations  were 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  compartment,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  substituting  balustrades,  with 
statues  on  their  pedestals,  for  the  two  small  pediments 
above  mentioned.  Immediately  behind  these  balustrades 
rose  an  attic,  containing  a  large  pannel  with  bas-relief,  flank- 
ing the  loftier  stylobate  or  lower  story  of  the  tower,  to  which 
succeeded  a  low  octagonal  base,  with  clock  dials  on  its  faces, 
supporting  a  circular  Corinthian  peristyle  of  eight  columns, 
crowned  by  a  dome.  This  arrangement  seems  to  us  much 
better  than  that  of  the  first  tower,  wiUi  its  three  square 
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cliest-like  stories  dwindling  upwards  into  insi^iificancc. 
Siill  thei*c  were  two  circumstanc4*M  which  detracted  cunsider- 
ably  from  the  merit  of  the  second  or  circular  story  of  the 
la^t  tuwer:  one,  the  absurdity  of  introducing  balustrades 
between  the  shafts  of  the  columns  ivben  there  was  no  pas»- 
u^e  behind  them :  the  other,  the  intro<lu(*ing  stumpy  arched 
windows  s<)ucezed  into  all  the  intercolumns. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  inner  quadrangle  was,  that  it 
afforded  a  spacious  sheltered  ambulatory  (28  feet  wide) 
round  the  open  area:  in  point  of  architecture  it  was  poor, 
and  in  some  of  its  features  very  offensive.  The  lower  and 
much  better  half  consisted  of  seven  arches  on  each  of  the 
longer  sides,  and  Ave  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  open 
area,  springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the  Doric 
columns;  those  at  the  angles  of  the  plan  had  clustered 
shafts.  But  the  beauty  of  such  a  combined  ordinance  was 
materially  injured  by  the  great  span  of  the  arches  in  compari- 
son with  tlie  height  of  the  columns.  This  scantiness  of  the 
columniatiuu.  and  consequent  apparent  fragility  of  the  lower 
part,  was  rendered  more  offensive  by  the  heavy  superstruc- 
ture over  it.  This  last  was  of  barbarous  design,  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  architrave  was 
cut  through  by  ugly  little  oval  windows,  just  at  tho  vertex 
of  each  arched  compartment,  where,  if  anything,  there 
ought  to  have  been  some  kind  of  keystone.* 

These  remarks  have  been  more  minute  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  an  article  of  this  kind;  yet  the  subject 
derives  from  circumstances  far  more  interest  just  now  than 
it  would  else  possess.  We  shall  not  say  anything  with 
respect  to  the  competitions  for  the  new  Exchange,  except 
that  the  last,  to  which  only  six  architects  had  been  invited, 
was  confined  to  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Tite,  and  that  the 
design  by  the  latter  was  selected  for  execution.  It  would 
be  altogether  premature  however  to  attempt  any  description 
of  what  will  probably  undergo  considerable  modifications  in 
many  parts,  for  it  is  said  that  the  western  portico  (a  Corin- 
thian octastyle)  is  now  to  be  extended  so  as  to  be  diprosiyle, 
instead  of  monaprottyh.  [Portico.]  It  is  singular  that  the 
opportunity  should  not  now  be  taken  of  covering  in  the 
area  where  the  merchants  assemble,  instead  of  forming,  as 
before,  a  mere  court  with  colonnades  around  it,  where  the 
open  area  at  least  must  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  Every 
edifice  of  the  kind  erected  within  the  last  century  is  covered 
in :  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  the 
Exchange  at  Hamburg,  that  at  New  York  (since  destroyed 
by  fire),  and  the  Birzha  or  Exchange  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Though  small,  the  first  of  these  is  sim^ularly  elegant  in  its 
plan,  the  interior  forming  a  rotunda  within  a  square,  having 
a  circular  peristyle  of  twelve  Corinthian  cidumns  support- 
ing a  dome  over  the  central  part  of  the  area  below.  For 
some  account  of  the  Bourse  in  that  capital  we  refer  to  Paris. 
The  Birzha  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  some 
little  notice  here :  it  is  an  insulated  edifice  surrounded  by 
a  Doric  peristyle,  forming  nine  intercolumns  at  each  end 
and  thirteen  on  each  of  the  longer  sides.  As  the  cella,  or 
body  of  the  etlifice  enclosed  by  the  colonnades,  is  carried  up 
rather  higher  than  these  last,  there  arc  no  pediments  over 
the  ends  or  fronts,  thou«;h  the  ends  of  the  cella  terminate 
in  a  pediment  outline,  and  have  a  large  semicircular  arch 
serving  to  light  the  interior  or  salle,  which  has  also  a  lan- 
tern in  the  centre  of  its  semicylindrical  roof. 

We  here  subjoin  the  dimensions  of  the  late  Royal  Ex- 
change, with  those  of  the  intended  structure,  &c. 

Old  Royal  Exchange,  Extreme  external  dimensions 
21U  by  170  feet.  Interior  quadrangle  165  by  118  feet,  or 
18,2'JU  square  feet.  Open  area  of  quadrangle  99  by  75  feet, 
or  7425  square  feet. 

Pian  f/  New  Exchange,  (By  Mr.  Tite.)  '  Extreme 
length  from  eaf^t  to  west,  including  portico,  293  feet ;  breadth 
at  easit  end  175  feet ;  interior  quadrangle  17U  by  113  feet, 
or  1 9,21  U  square  feet;  open  area  of  quadrangle  114  by  57 
feet,  or  G39b  square  feet. 

Exchange,  St.  Petersburg,  Built  1804-10.  Exterior  330 
by  24G  feet.  Salle  190  by  9U  feet,  or  17,100  square  feet. 

Bourse,  Jhris.  Exterior  234  by  164  feet  Salle  or  in- 
terior covered  area  108  by  59  feet,  exdusivo  of  galleries,  or 
6372  square  feet. 

*  T1t4i  «e  (k>  not  borrow  oar  optnion  rrum  Ralph,  vlio  U  KCOi'rallT  qiiot4>d 
ft*  «o  ur.iclr  UQ  the  buildiugt  ut  Lou«li>li.  it  ciident,  fvx  he  Myn  Itwt  the  qiikd' 
rMii;le  if  *  lukl  out  iu  a  Tery  good  ktyle,  and  fiuUhed  with  f/reiU  prttpritiy  nf 
4'  anatton*  Amther  writer  a»*>iiie«  at  •  ttiera  are  maay  brauttet  io  the  arifhi- 
tecture.  aud  Imt  lew  defecta.  TliKfomr  ordrrt  <  ? }  of  the  <|aBdrangle  are  «aff  uifl- 
rfhUaad  rlchU  dec(>rate<l  with  the  1<a«i-minU  (?).  arctie«  of  the  ^n\k*,  the 
c.  rairet  o%er  thfem.ntrhM.  »Ut»es.  pillars,  rimilar  wloduw*.  enUblature.  pcdi- 
meiita.  and  boliutxade.  aU  in  currtH  propvrthm  wU  arrangemant: 
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persons  aKso<;iated  together  ftir  the  purpoM  of  promoiiiig 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  At  its  farmatiun  tkt 
more  particular  object  of  the  members  was  to  assist  CMh 
other  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  nstunl  end  eiptii* 
mental  pliilosophy. 

Philosophical  societies  for  the  cultiTSlion  or  adruiCHMM 
of  particular  branches  of  human  knowledge  existed,  bolbw 
the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  before  the  end  oftli 
sixteenth  century.    In  Italv,  the  Florentine  Acsdeny  ul 
the  Academia  dellaCrusca  bad  been  founded  with  the  vtm 
of  improving  tho  language  and  literature  of  that  covatn. 
France  had  its  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture- 
Royal  Academy  of  Inscriotions;  and  the  Anliquariaii 
in  England  was  foundea  ip  1572.    With  ine  excenba 
the  persons  connected  with  these  institutions,  who  i 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  letters,  the  fine  arts,  end  i 
the  learned  world  was  in  that  and  the  preeima 
chielly  occupied  with  scholastic  philosophy.    But .« 
coveries  of  Galileo  in  astronomy  and  mechanics 
opened  a  field  for  research  in  those  sciences,  men  ot 
ing  began  to  turn  to  pursuits  which,  while  they  a        ■  m 
constitute  a  worthy  exercise  of  human  intellect, 
to  lead  to  results  of  great  practical  utility, 

England  appears  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  fin 
a  body  of  men  who  sought  by  mutual  co-operation  to  i  ■ 

the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  called ;  for  Dr.  Wal 
account  of  his  own  life,  relates  that  in  1646,whica 
therefore  have  been  while  the  civil  war  was  n 
country,  several  persons  who  then  resided  in  j 
the  suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Haak,  a  native  of  Germaaaj.  j 
themselves  into  a  club,  in  which,  purposely  escludine  pbi 
and  theology,  they  agreed  to  communi         to  m 

the  results  of  their  researches  in  chemi^cj,       lu     n 
metry,  astronomy,  mechanics,  magnetism,  u»i 
experimental  philosophy  in  general.    Amonk  .wimv 
first  met  for  this  worthy  purpose,  were  Drs.  WiTkinStH 
Goddard,  Ent,  and  Glisson,  and  Messrs.  Haak  and  Fwaw 
(the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Grenham  College);  and 
place  of  their  meeting  was  generally  at  Dr.  God^id*s  1 
ings,  but  they  occasionally  assembled  in  GreshamCoU 
in  its  neighbourhood.  This  is  buoposed  to  he  the  dub  ■■«■ 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  (1646),  designates  the  invisiUe 
philosophical  society. 

Before  the  year  1651,  Drs.  Wilkins.  Wallis.  and  GM 
having  obtained  appointments  at  Oxford*  «^t  idi 

that  city,  where,  being  joined  by  Drs.  Selh 
Petty,  and  WiUis  (the  last  an   eminent  pb|*M^wui.  ■« 
Mr.  Rooke,  they  constituted  themselves  a  society  i 
that  which  they  had  left  in  London.    They  met  a*  i 
Dr.  Petty*s  lodgings,  which  were  in  the  house  of  an 
cary,  where  they  had  access  to  such  drugs  as  the>  «m«m 
to  examine ;  and  as  often  as  any  of  the  memben  bid  o 
sion  to  visit  the  metroi)olis.  they  did  not  fail  to  attedl 
meetings  of  their  former  associates.    When  Dr.  Patty  ^ 
to  Ireland  in  1652,  the  meetings  at  Oxford  appear  lol 
been  for  a  time  suspended^  for  that  gentleman,  wiv 
from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  beginning  of  l(       mm- 
presses  his  gratification  that  the  club  was  revived; 
the  same  year  the  members  met  either  at  the  apartmoMa* 
Dr.  Wilkins  in  Wadham  College,  or  at  the  lodgings  of  Ma 
Boyle.    It  appears  however  that,  in  the  beginning  of  IfA 
all  of  them  except  the  latter  gentleman,  who  contuuicd  It 
reside  at  Oxford  till  1668,  came  to  London,  where  the* 
joined  the  friends  who  had  remained  tliere»  and  i 
united  clubs  were  almost  immediately  strengtben^u  «} 
accession  of  several  new  members.    At  that  tme  the  ■»- 
tures  on  astronomy  and  geometry  in  Gresham  Colkge  wot 
dchvorcd,  the  former  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  on  c«fif 
Wednesday,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Rooke  (who  bad  b 
appointed  in  1662).  on  every  Tliursday ;  and 
men,  together  with  Lord  Viscount  Brouncker,       .  trtm^mm 
(afterwards  Lord  Brereton),  Sir  Paul  Neile.Mr.if  uan  Bv 
Mr.  Ballc,  Dr.  Croone,  and  others,  besides  the  Oxiocd 
bers,  used  after  the  lectures  to  assemble  foe  pbil-fi^-ii— * 
conversation  in  an  adjoining  room.   This  slate  of  tbi 
not  however  continue  long,  for  during  the  aame  >       m 
consequence  of  the  troubles  which  ensued  on  the  rti      ^ 
tion  of  the  Protectorship  by  Richard  Cromwell,  the  m 
mcnts  which  had  been  occupied  for  scientific  purpo       >«» 
converted  into  quarters  for  soldiers,  and  the  m       «i^  of 
the  society  were  obliged  to  disperse. 

We  learn  also  from  Dr.  Wailis,  that  iipoii  tb« 
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meetings  were  revived;  and  on  the  28th  of 

that  year,  the  members  came  to  a  resolution 
uld  assemble  during  term-time  in  Mr.  Rooke's 
Gresham  College,  and  during  the  vacation  at 
lambers  in  the  TeiAple.  It  was  further  resolved 
abers  should  constitute  themselves  a  society 
;  physico-mathematical  learning,  similar  to  the 
ociations  of  men  for  other  branches  of  know- 
gn  countries.  At  this  time  also  a  series  of 
elating  to  the  objects  proposed  by  the  society 
ip,  and  of  these  the  following  is  a  brief  outline : 
eed  that  records  should  be  made  of  all  the 
J  re  and  art  of  which  any  account  could  be  ob- 
at  the  present  age  and  posterity  might  be  able 
errors  which  have  been  strengthened  by  long 
to  restore  truths  which  have  long  been  ne- 
to  extend  the  uses  of  tliose  already  known ; 
the  way  easier  to  those  which  are  yet  unknown, 
resolved  to  admit  men  of  different  religions, 
id  nations,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  na- 
5  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  sects,  and  from 
)ur  of  any  particular  branch  of  learning,  and 
ind  might  as  much  as  possible  be  engaged  in 
r  philosophy,  which  it  was  proposed  to  reform, 
ind  ceremonies,  but  by  practice  and  example, 
r  resolved  that  the  Society  should  not  be  a 

some  might  teach  and  others  be  taught,  but 

of  laboratory  where  all  persons  might  operate 
^  of  one  another.     Lastly,  it  was  resolved  that 

should  subscribe  his  name  to  an  agreement 
d  constantly  attend  the  Society's  meetings,  if 
1  by  illness  or  some  indispensable  business; 
d  pay  ten  shillings  on  his  admission,  and  that 
ascribe  one  shilling  weekly  while  he  continued 
he  Society ;  but  from  this  obligation  he  was  to 
e  chose  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
chosen  chairman,  Mr.  Balle,  treasurer,  and  Dr. 
rar.  It  was  aijreed  to  meet  every  Wednesday, 
clock  in  the  afternoon. 

le  thus  raised  from  the  members  was  intended 
i  Society  to  accomplish  the  various  objects  for 
instituted,  and  particularly  to  defray  the  ex- 
j  philosophical  experiments  which  it  was  pro- 
3.     The  intention  was,  that  persons  should  be 

abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
lers  should  remain  in  London,  and  present  the 
ir  researches  at  the  weekly  meetings.  It  was 
hat  the  members  should  be  formed  into  com- 
e  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  were  to 

by  experiments,  and  that  the  performance  of 
uld  be  assigned  to  persons  who,  by  their  parti- 
were  best  qualified  for  the  duty.    Some  of  the 

were  to  be  appointed  to  examine  all  works  on 
story  of  foreign  countries,  that  out  of  them  they 
e  directions  as  a  guide  in  making  inquiries 
iie  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cur- 
sea,  and  in  performing  experiments  on  light, 
cc.  It  was  proposed  to  bring  the  results  of 
9  into  one  common  stock,  and  to  consign  them 
:ers  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations, 

XL.  to  any  onler  in  the  arrangement;  it  being 
lat  if  subjects  of  a  like  nature  were  brought 
ions  might  be  tempted  too  early  to  form  gene- 
I'hich  might  be  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
(Dr.  Sprat,  History  of  the  Royal  Society.) 
the  plan  and  constitution  of  the  infant  Society, 
stined,  in  its  maturity,  to  hold  so  distinguished 
e  annals  of  science.  Its  first  recorded  steps, 
»lace  Dec.  5,  16G0,  consisted  in  appointing  Mr. 
I  next  weekly  meeting,  to  perform  an  experi- 
vibrations  of  pendulums,  and  Lord  Brouncker 
series  of  instructions  for  conducting  some  ex- 
elatin^;  to  the  temperature,  moisture,  &c.  of 
;)erformance  of  which  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
ed  to  procure. 

erwards  it  was  resolved  that  persons  desiring 
^  should  be  recommended  by  some  member, 
election  should  take  place  by  ballot  No  one 
nk  of  a  baron  was  to  be  admitted  without  a 
1  the  number  of  members  was  to  be  limited  to 
rbom  twenty-on^were  to  be  a  quorum  for  elec- 
le  for  other  matters.  It  was  agreed  also  that 
f  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  pro- 


fessors of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  both  uni- 
versities should,  if  they  desired,  be  admitted  as  supernume- 
raries on  P^yinff  tbe  fees  and  lending  their  assistance  when 
convenient  Tne  restriction  respecting  the  number  of 
members  was  however  soon  afterwards  taken  off*;  and,  at 
this  time,  candidates  who  were  proposed  on  one  evening 
were  often  admitted  at  the  next,  or  at  the  second  following 
meeting,  though  tbe  practice  respecting  the  interval  between 
the  application  and  tbe  admission  seems  to  have  been  very 
variable.  The  president  or  chairman  held  his  post  some- 
times during  tbe  evening  only,  sometimes  he  was  appointed 
for  a  month,  and  he  was  occasionally  re-elected.  Two  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  superintend  tbe  arrangements  for 
performing  the  proposed  experiments,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers  acted  as  a  reporter  at  the  meetings.  An  amanuensis 
for  copying  minutes,  and  an  operator  under  the  superin- 
tendents, were  engaged  as  servants,  and  received  salaries. 

In  that  age,  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  material 
bodies  being  very  imperfectly  known,  suggestions  founded 
on  ill-observed  phenomena,  and  the  marvellous  relations  of 
credulous  travellers,  were  often  thought  deserving  of  consi- 
deration from  the  bare  possibility  that  they  might  lead  to  tbe 
discovery  of  useful  trutns;  and  this  circumstance  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  apparently  absurd  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments which  appear  in  the  notices  of  the  Societyls  first 
labours.  Thus,  in  1661,  Mr.  Boyle  was  requested  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  place  in  Brazil  where  there  was  said  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  wood  which  attracts  fishes ;  he  was  also  de- 
sired to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Schotler — that  a  fish  suspended  by  a  thread  would  turn 
towards  the  wind.  And  in  the  same'year,  the  opinion  that 
a  spider  could  not 'get  out  of  a  space  enclosed  within  a  circlo 
formed  of  powdered  unicornis  horn  was  actually  made  tbe 
subject  of  an  experiment  Tbe  philosopher  will  however 
forget  these  early  occupations  of  tne  Society  when  be  medi- 
tates on  the  works  of  a  Newton  and  a  Davy,  which  are  also 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  its  history. 

The  Sociiety  Ifaving  presented  an  address  to  the  king 
(Chairles  II.)  on  his  restoration,  his  majesty  expressed  mucn 
satisfaction  that  the  institution  had  originated  in  his  rejgti, 
and  promised  to  slipport  it  with  his  influence.  And,  in 
1 662,  by  the  c^oncurrence,  it  is  said,  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
chancellor.  Sir  Geoffry  Palmer,  the  attorney-general,  and 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  he  granted  a 
charter,  by  which  the  members  were  incorporated  into  a  So- 
ciety consisting  of  a  president,  council,  and  fellows,  under 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  this  they  were  declared 
capable  of  holding  lands,  tenements,  &c  in  perpetuity  or 
otherwise,  and  of  suing  or  defending  in  any  court  of  law ;  a 
coat  of  arms  was  given  them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  have 
a  common  seal  for  their  use.  William  Viscount  Brouncker 
was  appointed  president,  and  twenty-one  persons  were  ap- 
pointed by  name  to  form  a  council.  It  was  further  regulated 
that  the  president  should  be  elected  annually  on  St  Andrew's 
day,  and  that  ten  of  the  council  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  replaced  by  ten  other  persons  chosen  from  among  the 
fellows.  (Birch,  History  qf  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i.)  This 
charter  being  found  not  sufficiently  explicit,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  another  was  obtained,  in  whicn  the  president  and 
fellows  are  designated  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  promoting 
natural  knowledge;  and  in  which,  after  declaring  that  the 
Society  might  hold  lands,  &c.,  there  is  added  *  Statute  de 
alienatione  in  manum  mortuam  non  obstante.'  (Birch,  ut 
sup.)  Between  1661  and  1664,  the  king  made  several  visits 
to  the  Society,  and  on  those  occasions  experiments  were 
exhibited,  for  the  preparation  of  which  committees  of  the 
members  were  appointed.  In  liS63  bis  majesty  bestowed  a 
mace  on  the  Society,  and  in  1664  he  signed  himself,  in  the 
Charter-book,  its  founder ;  at  the  same  time  the  duke  bf 
York  (afterwards  James  II.)  signed  hiimself  a  fbllow. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  inay  now  be  said  to  have 
been  completely  formed,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
oldest  of  Its  kind  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  Academy  of 
the  Lyncei  at  Rome.  The  Acaddmie  Fran^aise,  which,  in 
1635,  had  been  established  by  Richelieu,  had  for  iU  object 
only  the  improvement  of  the  French  language;  and  though, 
in  1657,  a  number  of  learned  men,  among  whom  were 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  and  Roberval,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  the  apartments  of  Pdre  Mersenne  in  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  philosophical  experiments,  and  of 
reading  the  solutions  of  such  mathematical  problems  as,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  general  practice  of  that  age,  had  be^tl  ptoposed 
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to  them,  yet  it  was  not  till  1666  that  Louis  XI V^  at  the  sug-  < 
^estioii  uf  M.  Colbert,  founded  what  was  then  called  the 
Ri>>al  Academy  of  Sciences  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
which  en  imaged  the  attention  of  the  Koyal  Society.  To  the 
latter  therefore  belongs  the  honour  of  having  preceded  the 
former  in  time,  and  probably  that  of  having  in  some  mea- 
sure led  to  its  formation.  It  must  also  be  considered  as 
having  be«^n  the  parent  of  the  numerous  scientific  institu- 
tions which  have  since  been  formed  in  the  British  Isles  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  observed  by  Hume,  that  its  patent  was  all  that  the 
Society  obtained  from  the  kinfTt  ^ho,  though  a  lover  of  the 
siriences,  animated  them  by  his  example  alone,  not  by  his 
bounty ;  and  the  historian  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  JBng- 
liidi  king  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Louis  XIV.,  who 
fell  short  of  Charles  in  genius  and  knowledge,  while  he  ex- 
ceeded him  in  liberality.  There  may  be  truth  in  this,  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  in  1667,  the  Society  received 
from  the  crown  a  free  gift  of  what  was  then  called  Chelsea 
College,  which  it  afterwards  sold  for  its  benefit. 

From  the  time  of  the  charter  bein;^  granted,  the  business 
of  the  Society  assumed  more  importance,  and  in  1664  Mr. 
Hooke  was  appointed  curator,  with  a  salary  of  80/.  per  an- 
num. The  west  gallery  of  Gresham  College  was  appointed 
as  a  repository  for  the  instruments  which  were  under  his 
charge,  and  for  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities  which  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Colwal,  one  of  the  members.  Sir  John 
Cutler  also  settled  on  Mr.  Hooke  50/.  per  annum,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History 
of  !Nature  and  Art,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Society ; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  same  year,  formed  it&elf  into  seven 
committees  for  the  purpose  of^considcring  the  difieront  sub- 
jects of  which  it  was  cognizant.  Tlieso  were  mechanics, 
astronomy  and  optics,  anatomy,  chemistry,  agriculture,  the 
history  of  trade,  natural  phenomena ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
a  committee  to  manage  the  correspondence.  Tlie  Royal 
Society  early  received  many  tokens  of  approbation  from 
foreign  nations,  as  well  as  from  the  nobilily  and  the  learned 
in  this  country.  It  corresponded  frequently  with  the  scien- 
tific men  in  France,  and  it  was  invited  by  Princo  Leopold, 
the  brother  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  keep  up  a 
mutual  communication  with  the  philosophers  of  Florence. 
The  Germans  published  in  their  books  favourable  testi- 
monials of  its  labours,  and  foreigners  of  distinction  often 
attended  its  weekly  meetings. 

The  first  portion,  or  number,  of  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,* as  the  work  which  the  Society  published  was  de- 
signated, appeared  on  Monday,  March  6, 1665.  It  contained 
sixteen  quarto  pages,  with  an  introduction  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Society,  Nlr.  Oldenburg,  who  was  considered  as  the 
editor;  and  it  was  intended  that  one  such  number  should 
be  published  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  After 
the  fifth  number  came  out  (Juno»  1665),  the  public  meetings 
of  the  members  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  plague 
which  then  raged ;  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  at  Oxford,  to  Oldenburg,  who  remained  in  Lon- 
don, that  several  of  the  members  were  then  in  the  former 
city,  and  that  they  met  and  made  experiments  at  his  lodg- 
ings. From  these  experiments  and  the  communications 
made  by  some  of  the  members,  there  were  formed  three  more 
numbers  of  the  '  Transactions;'  these  were  published  at 
Oxford ;  but  the  ninth  and  all  the  succeeding  numbers  came 
out  in  London.  The  title  of  the  work  was  changed  in  1679 
to  that  of  'Philosophical  Collections,'  when  Dr.  Hooke  be- 
came the  editor;  but  the  former  title  was  restored  in  Janu- 
ary, 1G83,  with  No.  143,  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Plot, 
who  was  then  the  secretary. 

The  council  met  again  in  Gresham  College,  in  February, 
1666,  but  the  public  meetings  of  the  Society  did  not  take 
place  till  June  in  that  year.  In  the  same  year  the  great 
fire,  which  laid  neaily  all  London  in  ashes,  having  compelled 
the  authorities  of  the  city  to  take  possession  of  the  rooms 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Society,  the  latter  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  apartments  in  Arundel  House,  and  it  met 
there  for  the  first  time  in  Januan',  1667.  The  munificent 
owner  of  the  mansion,  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk  (after- 
wards earl  marshal  of  England),  at  the  same  time  presented 
the  Society  with  the  library  which  had  been  purchased  by 
his  grandfather,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  which  had 
f'^rmeily  bi'lon'jcd  to  Matthew  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary. 
This  valuable  library,  ounsii^ting  of  several  thousand  printed 
\ulumcs  and  nuiueruus  manuscripts,  thus  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  which  immediately  took  measures  to 
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put  it  under  the  care  of  its  own  offieeri,«iid  it  BmIm 
sequently  greatly   increased  by  douationa  and 
Being  probably  anxious  to  trespau  M  tittle 
the  hospitality  of  the  noble  family  to  vbom  tuw 
longed,  the  Society  proposed  (Nutember,  16671 
subscription  among  its  memben.  money  to  I 
for  itself;    and  by  May  in  the  Allowing  yeiu 
subscribed.    Mr.  Howard  at  the  tame  limegeiii 
mised  to  give  the  ground  for  the  porpose.  Toe 
man  also  offered  a  desien  for  the  building,  awn 
Christopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Hooke  gave  pUna :  1 
not  appear  that  the  project  was  carried  any  furtl 
tober,  1674,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gretliam 
Society  returned  to  its  former  apartnentt  iii  tbal 
which  had  now  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange.    ' 
gallery  was  cleared  out  for  the  Society  as  a  re 
the  long  gallery  as  a  library  for  the  reception 
which  had  till  then  remained  at  Arundel  Hooiw. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  Soeii 
to  have  suffered  tome  diminution.     In    I667» 
Sprat's  'History'  vat  published,  there  were  i 
members;  in  1673,  it  appears  that  the  number 
1 46,  and  of  these,  79  ^ere  persons  who  bad  lot 
to  pay   their  tubtcriptiont.     Thit  great    n 
faulters  gave  much  uneasinest  to  those  wbw  ^ 
to  thS  Society;  and   the  latter,  betidea  maki 
applications  for   the  arrears,  serioutlj   o 
attempt  to  enforce  payment  by  legal  proi 
not  appear  that  this  last  measure  waa  **-ir  i       in 
tice,  and  the  council  adopted  a  more  •  i 

promoting  the  welfare  of  tho  Society  in  <  g 

selves  with  the  duty  of  delivering  lecturea  on  paueb 
subjects,  and  in  providing  a  number  of  good  ex| 
The  first  lecture,  in  pursuance  of  thit  plan,  appean 
been  delivered  in  1674,  by  Sir  William  PletAr         « 
ordered  to  be  printed.     The  president  (Lord 
also  propoiied,  in  1668,  that  a  silver  medal.  \ 
twenty   shillings,  should  be  given  to  any  f      v. 
curator,  who  should  make  before  the  SoeietT  auj 
larly  meritorious  experiment 

Dame  Lady  Sadleir,  the  relict  of  Dr.  CrooDa^  i 
earliest  members,  left  by  her  will,  in  1706,  a  tun  w 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  lecture/or  iMe€ 
natural  knowledge,  to  be  read  befbre  the  Huyv 
this  did  not  however  come  into  operation  *«U  II 
the  first  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Stuart.    The  i 

on  electro-chemistry  was  founded  in  1774,  miu 
delivered  in  1 776,  by  Mr.  Peter  Woulfe. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Society  a  due  attention  to  tbi 
rocters  of  the  persons  admitted  at  fellowt  doea  i 
to  have  been  alwayt  given ;  and,  in  oonteqn 
joined  who  neither  paid  the  feet  nor  conthbuwu 
formation  at  the  meetingt,  and,  at  the  tame  t 
ber  of  those  who  were  excused  the  paymenta  ^       w 
bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole, 
remedy  these  evils,  m  1682,  the  president.  Sir  Ch 
Wren,  brought  in  the  draught  of  a  ttatute  in  i       a 
provided  that  any  person  proposing  a  candidatii  i^t 
sion  should  give  his  name  to  some  member  of  tlie  e 
at  the  next  or  at  some  following  meeting  of  the 
was  to  be  considered  whether  the  proposed  eandnu 
likely  to  bo  useful  to  the  Society  or  not;  if  the 
were  satisfied  on  this  head,  the  candidate  waa  to  be 
proposed  at  the  next  meeting,  and  aftervarda  1 
as  usual.    On  his  election  he  was  to  sign  the  ttkmti 
and  on  or  before  being  admitted,  he  wat  to  pav  t 
fees.     In  the  same  year  it  was  agreed  tl       uvav  r^ 
foreigners  should  be  exempted  from  the  payiu^nla 
be  presumed  that  the  persons  who  were  exeuted        ■ 
ment  of  the  admission- fees  or  the  weekly  Mib     i|ii 
were  such  as,  from  the  pressure  of  thoir  drcuoMtaiKxt.  ^ 
unable  to  incur  the  expense,  or  such  at,  from  tbc 
which  they  rendered  to  tho  Society,  might  j       t 
exemption ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  that,  aiuw      iuum 
|>ctitioned  to  be  excused  on  the  former  grouuu,  it 
found  the  name  of  Newton.    Tliit  great  man.  wbu 
elected  in  January,  167*2,  though  he  wat  notw       la 
February  1676  (probably  on  account  of  bit  rMid«a» 
at  Cambridge),  cannot  certainly  be  eontidered  at  one  wi 
income  did  not  enable  him  to  make  an  annual  paymeai 
fifty-two  shillings. 

It  was  proposed,  in  October,  1674,  to  refute  to 
the  permission,  which  had  been  before  granted  t«  m 
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mt  at  tbe  meetings  of  the  Society,  from  an  opinion  that 
lembers  might  be  uiiwilHng  to  bring  forward  their  com- 

inications  in  the  presence  of  such  persons.  And  at  the 
time  it  was  pro{)osed  that  the  members  should  bind 
icuiselvcs  not  to  divulge  what  passed  in  their  meetings,  it 
sing  thought  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  that 
le  particulars  of  the  experiments  and  communications 
lould  be  made  known  before  they  appeared  iu  the  printed 
Transactions.'  We  icad  that,  on  one  occasion  only,  a  lady 
u  permitted  to  be  picscnlat  the  meetings  of  the  Society; 
is  was  in  1667,  when  the  duchess  of  Newcastle,  having 
iprcssed  a  wish  to  that  effect,  it  was  a^^reed  to  invite  her 
ace,  and  some  experiments,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
e  purpose,  were  repeated  in  her  presence. 
Ill  1667  Dr.  Sprat  (afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester)  pub- 
bed  tbe  first  edition  of  his  *  History  of  the  Royal  Society ;' 
td  in  that  work,  while  the  object  of  the  Society  is  dis- 
ictly  declared  to  be  the  promotion  of  piiilosophy  by  expo- 
nent and  by  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  an 
fort  is  made  to  remove  the  misapprehensions  respecting 
e  tendency  of  its  pioceedings,  which  appear  to  have  been 
nerally  entertained.  It  was  objected  that  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  Society  neglected  the  wiser  and  more  discerning 
tients,  and  sought  the  guidance  of  their  own  unassisted 
(Igmcnts ;  and  that,  by  admitting  among  them  men  of  all 
untries  and  all  religions,  they  endangered  the  stability  of 
e  established  church.  It  was  urged  moreover  that  a  phi- 
fiophy  founded  on  experiment  was  likely  to  lead  to  an 
erthrow  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  to  a  denial  of 
e  existence  of  a  Deity.  Among  these  bigots  were  lleniy 
ubbe,  a  physician,  at  Warwick,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
oftse,  of  Somersetshire  ;  both  these  persons  wrote 
mphlets,  in  which  they  attacked  the  Society  with  great 
rulence  and  scurrility  of  language,  charging  the  members 
th  bringing  contempt  on  antient  and  solid  learning,  with 
idermining  the  universiiics.  destroying  Protestantism,  and 
troducing  popery  in  its  stead.  In  his  apology  for  the 
iciety.  Dr.  Sprat  asserts  that  it  in  reality  reverences  the 
jtstcps  of  the  antients,  and  that  it  willingly  subscribes  to 
eir  opinion  in  matters  purely  probable;  but  he  claims 
r  it  the  privilege  of  judging  from  facts,  and  he  justifies 
is  liberty  by  the  practice  of  the  Greeks>  who,  he  observes, 
adily  received  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  while  they 
itirely  rejected  their  superstitions.  He  further  adds  that 
c  conversation  of  the  learned  men  who  first  met  at  Oxford 
H'ed  to  form  a  race  of  young  students  whose  minds  be- 
.me  imbued  with  a  taste  for  natural  knowledge ;  and  that, 
r  their  intluence,  the  discipline  of  the  university  was  pre- 
rved  from  the  spiritual  frenzy  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
ingdom.  Tlie  Society  also  found  an  able  apologist  in  Mr. 
lanville,  who,  in  1603,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Plus  Ultra,  or  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  since  the  days 
^Aristotle.' 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkins  (then  bishop  of  Chester), 
leof  the  earliest  members,  the  Society  obtained  a  legacy 
'400/.,  which,  in  January,  1675,  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
lase  of  an  annual  income  of  24/.,  from  certain  fee  farm 
mts  at  Lewes  in  Sussex;  and  in  January,  1682,  the 
dlege  and  lands  in  Chelsea,  which  had  been  granted  to 
le  Society,  were  sold  to  the  king  for  1300/. ;  this  sum  was 
ion  afterwards  vested  in  African  and  East  Indian  stock  ; 
tkd  from  that  time  the  Society  began  to  possess  a  permanent 
avenue.  Till  the  year  1668  no  fixed  salary  was  allowed  to 
le  secretary,  but  Mr.  Oldenburg,  who  had  long  held  that 
Oit,  received  50/.  occasionally ;  and  in  that  year  it  was 
greed  to  allow  him  4U/.  per  annum.  After  his  death 
1677)  two  secretaries  were  appointed,  with  salaries ;  but 
n  1685,  Mr.  Aston  and  Mr.  Robinson  declining  on  a  sudden 
0  serve  the  S  »ciety,  the  council  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid 
be  inconve.iioncij  of  being  so  deserted  in  future,  to  have 
wo  bjn  Jiary  secretaries ;  it  was  agreed  also  to  have  a  secre- 
ary  with  a  fixed  salary  to  transact  the  business,  and  the 
[ualific.itions  required  in  the  person  wlio  should  fill  the 
atter  post  are  stated  at  length  in  Bircirs  'History,'  vol.  iv. 
3f  the  former.  Sir  John  Hoskyns  and  Dr.  Gale  were  the 
t«o  first;  and  in  January.  1686,  Mr.  Edmund  Halley  was 
ippointed  the  paid  secretary,  at  50/.  per  annum. 

In  1701  the  Society,  which  till  this  time  had  continued 
lo  hold  its  meetings  in  Grcsham  College,  removed  to  a 
ipicious  house  which  it  purchased  in  Crane  Courts  Fleet 
Snneet.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  college  was  too  remote 
bom  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the  members ;  and,  as  early  as 
H6S»  it  had  been  proposed  to  obtain  a  house  in  Westminster. 
P.  C.  No.  1257, 


The  house  in  Crane  Court  afforded  room  fur  the  meetingi, 
for  the  library,  and  for  the  museum  of  curiosities;  end 
here  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  exhibition  of  experiments 
took  place,  as  TOfore,  till  the  year  1782,  when  the  govern- 
ment assigned  to  tbe  Society  the  apartments  which  it  now 
occupies  in  Somerset  House.  On  removing  to  the  latter 
place,  it  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  museum  for 
want  of  room;  but  this  inconvenience  has  since  been  ob- 
viated, as  in  1826  the  rooms  formerly  used  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  lottery  were  given  up  to  the  Society.  The 
library  is  now  very  extensive,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
scientific  books,  lately  made  at  a  great  expense,  forms  a  tliick 
octavo  volume. 

In  1703  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Society,  and  this  honourable  post  was  held  by  the  « 
greatest  of  philosophers  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1727.  The  experiments  of  Newton  on  telescopes  and  on 
light  and  colours  were  amongst  the  first  subjects  which 
gave  a  value  to  the  '  Transactions*  of  the  Society ;  and 
the  latter  showed  its  sense  of  the  honour  which  it  derived 
from  being  able  to  number  him  among  its  fellows,  bjF 
publishing,  at  its  own  expense,  in  1686,  the  first  edition  of 
the  '  Principia  ;*  though  its  pecuniary  circumstances  could 
not  then  have  been  flourishing,  since  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year  it  had  incurred  debts,  for  the  payment  of 
which  it  was  obliged  to  sell  part  of  its  East  India  stock. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  earned  for  the 
Socielv  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  man  to  whom 
the  aavancement  of  the  human  intellect  is  an  object  of 
hi«;h  consideration.  The  Society  numbers  among  those 
who  are  and  who  have  been  its  members,  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  philosophy  and  human  nature; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  discoveries  by  which 
the  face  of  science  has  been  changed  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world  through  the  papers  published  in  the 
volumes  of  its  'Transactions.'  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
refer  to  Dr.  Thomson's  'History  of  the  Royal  Society/ 
in  which  the  subjects  of  the  papers  are  reduced  under  the 
heads  of  natural  history,  mathematics,  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, and  chemistry,  besides  some  miscellaneous  matters ; 
also  to  the  volumes  of  the  'Transactions*  which  have  been 
published  since  1800,  when  the  above-mentioned  'History' 
terminates,  and  which  contain,  among  others  of  great  value, 
the  papers  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  with  those  of  Faraday, 
Young,  Kater,  and  Wollaston. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the '  Philosophical  Transactions* 
were  at  first  published  in  monthly  numbers:  these  were 
afterwards  collected  into  volumes,  and,  from  the  commence- 
ment in  1665  to  the  year  1800,  the  work  consisted  of  90 
volumes.  From  that  time  a  volume  has  come  out  annuall;". 
and.  up  to  the  present  year  (1841),  131  volumes  have  been 
published.  It  appears  that,  till  the  47th  volume  was  pub- 
lished, the  printing  of  the  Transactions  was  entirely  the  act 
of  the  several  secretaries,  the  Society  never  interesting  itself 
further  in  that  matter  than  by  occasionally  recommending 
the  revival  of  the  publication,  when  from  any  circumstance 
it  appeared  to  be  suspended.  But  in  1752  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  papers  which  were  read  before  the 
Society,  and  to  select  such  as  should  be  judged  most  proper 
to  appear  in  the  future  Transactions ;  and  this  practice  nas 
ever  since  been  followed.  The  Society  however  constantly 
declares  that  it  never,  as  a  body,  gives  its  opinion  on  any 
subject,  wiiether  of  nature  or  art,  which  comes  before  it ;  the 
facts  and  reasonings  stated  in  their  papers  resting  entirely 
on  the  credit  and  judgment  of  their  respective  authors. 

Honorary  recompenses  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by 
the  Society  on  persons  distinguished  by  their  discoveries  in 
pure  science  or  in  philosophv.  The  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Society  became  possessed  of  the  means  of  so  rewarding 
merit  arose  from  a  bequest  of  Sir  Grodfrey  Copley,  one  of 
its  members ;  this  gentleman,  at  his  death  in  1 709,  left  1 0(i/.« 
the  interest  of  which,  or  five  pounds,  was  to  be  given  annually 
to  the  person  who,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  liad 
written  the  best  paper  on  any  subject  relating  to  experimental 
philosophy.  The  donation  has  since  been  put  in  the  more 
liberal  form  of  a  gold  medal,  and  it  is  awarded  indifferently 
either  to  foreigners  or  £n<;lishmen,  for  the  sake  of  encou- 
raging an  honourable  competition  among  the  philosophers 
of  all  countries. 

In  1796  Sir  Benjamin  Thomson  (Count  Rumford)  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  1000/.  in  tbe  3  per  cent,  stock,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming,  with  the  interest  for  two  years  r6i>/.),  a 
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biennial  prize  to  be  given  f(  r  tbc  most  important  discoverr  or 
the  most  nscrul  irapiovement  made  during  the  two  preceding 
years  on  heat  ur  on  light.  The  prize  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  both  of  which  are  struck  in  the 
same  die.  During  several  of  the  biennial  periods  no  oppor- 
tunity occurrc<l  of  awarding  the  prize,  and  at  these  timos 
the  interest  was  added  to  the  principal  sum.  The  interest 
of  this  additional  sum  is  always  given  with  the  two  medals: 
!ind  the  first  who  received  the  prize  was  Count  Rumford 
himself,  in  1800;  and  the  second  was  Professor  Leslie 
(lo04).  In  18'2j  his  majesty  (rcuri^e  IV.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  promoting  the  objects  and  progress  of  sci- 
ence, made  to  the  Society  an  annual  grant  of  100  guineas 
in  order  to  establish  two  prize  medals,  which  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  persons  who  during  the  year  shall  make  the 
most  important  (liscovery  in  science  or  art;  and  in  I8'26 
the  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Dalton  and  Mr. 
James  Ivory. 

On  delivering  to  a  gentleman  the  medal  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  for  his  discoveries  in  science.  Sir  John 
Prniglc,  who  held  the  oflice  of  president  fiom  1772  to  1778, 
made  it  a  rule  to  deliver  a  speech,  in  which,  after  touching 
on  the  history  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  to  which  the 
discovery  or  communication  referred,  he  stated  the  particu- 
lar points  in  which  the  individual  had  distinguished  him- 
self. Tho  first  of  these  s])ceehes  was  made  on  presenting 
to  Dr.  Priestley  the  gold  medal  for  his  paper  entitled  *  Ob- 
servations on  the  different  kinds  of  Air,'  which  had  been 
read  bi-forc  the  Society,  in  March,  1772.  Five  other  speeches 
were  dehvered  by  the  same  president  on  similar  occasions; 
and  all  the  six  are  considered  elegant  compositions,  as 
well  as  learned  and  ciitical  dissertations.  This  liberal  prac- 
tice, by  which  the  value  of  the  testimonial  to  the  receiver  is 
80  much  enhanced,  is  still  continued ;  and  it  is  also  become 
customary,  at  every  anniversary  meeting,  to  notice,  in  un 
appropriate  speech,  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  any  distinf;uished  member  who  may  have  died  during 
the  year.  When  the  council,  in  1826,  had  awarded  the 
royal  medals  to  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchester  and  to  Mr.  Ivory, 
the  President,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  took  occasion  to  state 
that  the  first  was  for  the  development  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  definite  proportions,  commonly  called  the  atomic 
th^ory^  and  for  various  other  labours  in  chemical  and  phy- 
sical science.  He  further  observe<l  that  Dalton*s  discovery 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  future  researches  respecting  the 
sublime  and  transcendental  part  of  corpuscular  action;  and 
he  compared  the  merits  of  the  discoverer,  in  this  respect,  to 
those  of  Kepler  in  astronomy.  Tho  president  also  stated 
that  the  second  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  his 
pa|)ers  on  the  laws  regulating  the  forms  of  planets,  on  astro- 
nomical refractions,  and  for  other  mathematical  illustra- 
tions of  important  points  in  astronomy;  and  he  paid  at  the 
same  time  some  high  compliments  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  liis  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  objects  of  science  which  have  n» im- 
mediate popularity.  One  of  the  Copley  medals  had  been 
on  the  preceding  year  awarded  to  M.  Arago  And  another  to 
Mr.  Barlow,  fur  their  discoveries  in  magnetism.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  president  mentioned  with  particular  notice, 
among  the  foreign  members  deceased,  Scarpa,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  of  Pavia,  and  Piazzi,  the  astronomer,  who 
disco\*ered  the  planet  Ceres;  and,  among  the  home  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Taylor  Combe  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

The  nobleman  who  now  oi*cupies  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society,  following  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, delivered  at  the  last  annivei*sary  meeting  (November 
30,  1840)  an  eloquent  addrchs  which  has  been  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  Fellows.  On  this  occasion  the  roval 
nieduls  were  presented  to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  for  his 
di.«coverie:t  in  optics  and  chtiuislry.  and  to  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  for  his  sulution  of  the  phenomena  of  double  viAion. 
One  of  the  Copley  medals  was  presented  to  Professor  Liebig 
for  his  researches  in  chemistry,  and  another  to  M.  Sturm 
for  his  mathematical  labours ;  and  lastly  the  Rumford  medal 
was  presented  to  M.  Biot  for  his  researches  on  light. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  that,  in  a  large  body  of  men 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  dificrences  shduld  nob  ari^e ;  and 
the  Royal  Society  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  the  evils 
attending  disagreements  among  its  members.  In  1778  a 
dispute  abuut  the  coiniarative  advantages  of  blunt  and 
pointed  conductors  for  protecting  buildings  from  the  effects 
of  lightning  arose  to  such  a  height  that  the  president.  Sir 
Jiihn  Piii.gle,  felt  himself  (-ninpellel  iti  re.-'ij^ii.  [1*i:inglk, 
John.]  At  a  later  period  Sir  Joseph  Bunks  was  accuse<l  of  par- 
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tiality  in  the  disposal  of  the  medals  and  •ftn  in  Um  ckelioo  of 
members ;  and,  under  the  impression  that  bit  govern  neat  vrii 
arbitrary,  scientific  men  were  deterred  from  nnkingeGBiBa* 
nications  to  the  Society.    Even  the  awards  of  the  ncdab  Is 
Dalton  and  Ivory  by  Sir  Humphry  Davir  wer«  made  a«^ 
jects  of  animadversion,  on  the  ground  that  the  disoiiViffM 
of  tho  former  had  been  indicated  by  anotber  nrraon.  Mrf 
that  tho  researches  of  the  latter  were  not  immediately  me^ 
fu I  to  man.    In  the  first  instance  mentioned  abore.  the  pn- 
sident  may  have  erred  in  putting  himself  at  tbe  bead  o^a 
party  in  the  Society ;   but  it  is  probable  that  moat  of  lis 
grievances  subsequently  complained  of  originated  only  it 
the  disappointed  expectations  of  ambitious  individaalib    If 
at  any  time  however  the  complaints  have  not  been  vitbssc 
foundation,    tlio  elevated  character  of  tbe  papers  vbeh 
within  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  poblisbed  m  the 
*  Transactions,*  shows  that  tbe  interests  of  sciendb  baft  bsn 
generously  placed  above  every  private  consideration. 

According  to  the  present  statutes  of  the  Soeittyp  • 
candidate  for  admission  must  be  recommended  bf  a 
ficato  in  writing  signed  by  six  or  more  Fellows. 
three  at  least  must  certify  that  the  recommendation  ■  u 
personal  knowledj^e ;  and  the  name,  qualiflcations, 
the  candidate  must  remain  in   tho  meetin|{*room  «• 
Society  during  five  ordinary  meetings  before  be  eaa  ha 
to  the  vote.    The  votes  are  taken  by  ballot,  and  tbe  i 
cannot  be  elected  unless  two-thirds  of  the  numi 
vote  in  his  favour.  The  person  elected  must  appear  iv  - 
sion  on  or  before  the  fburth  ordinary  meeting  of  tbe 
after  his  election  ;  and  previously  to  sucb  ap]  i 

must  pay  tho  sum  of  lu/.  for  admi.«sion  monej 
also  pay  4/.  per  annum  as  long  as  he  continues  i 
the  Society;  but  the  annual  payments  may  be  o 
for  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  60/.     Fellows  mc  cir 
gratis  to  a  copy  of  the  *  Philosophical  Transaetions,' c 
mencing  with  that  volume  wliicn  is  published  nest  < 
their  admission.    Any  Fellow  disobeying  the  statat^^  m 
orders  of  the  Society  or  council,  or  defaming  tbc 
by  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or  doing  anyt] 
trimental  or  dishonourable  to  the  Society,  will  hk 
from  it. 

A  prince  of  the  blood,  a  peer  of  tho  United  1 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  any  foreign  seven 
or  the  son  of  such  prince,  may  be  proposed  m%  vu«  w 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society,  and%*otei  for  on 
day ;   notice  having  been  given  of  such  proposal       Mm  i 
ceding  meeting    of   the  Society.      Foreign        uincu 
exempted  from  the  obligations  which  oroinakj  Mkivs 
cnj(>ined  to  perform ;  but  their  number  is  not  toexeeci 

The  council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  ycsr  are 
on  the  3Uth  November;   the  latter  consist  of  the  pRsid 
treasurer,  principal  .secretaries,  and  foreigu  si     ctarr.   ' 
new  councd  consists  of  eleven  members  of  the  c.  i 

cil  and  of  ten  fellows  who  are  not  so.    These  mi«  u 
previously  to  the  anniversary  meeting. 

Tlie  president  presides  at  the  meetings,  and  regulates  Ihi 
debates  of  the  Society,  the  council,  and  tbe  eomnitlees:!* 
states  questions,  calls  for  reports  and  accounts,  checks 
gularities,  and  observes  that  the  statutes  of  tbe  Soc 
executed.     The  treasurer  receives  all  monev  doe  •■ 
Society  and  disburses  all  sums  payable  by  it ;  he  also  I 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  payments.     He  has  i  m 

the  tiile-deefls  of  the  Society's  estates,  the  polic      ut  « 
anr  e.  &c.    The  secretaries  attend  all  mcetii       u/  tbe  ■»- 
ciety,  the  council,  and  the  committees  of  pap«^«B; 
occasions,  when  tho  president  has  taken  tlie  c^mt. 
senior  secretary  reads  the  minutes  of  tbe  precedii 
inc;.  and  afterwards  lakes  minutes  of  tbe  busiiiu*  ■» 
orders  of  the  present  meeting;   these  are  to  be  entered  by 
the  assistant-secretary  in  the  books  to  which  the>  rvU'a 
They  have  also  charge  (under  tho  directions  of  the  cs» 
mittee  of  papers)  of  printing  the  *  Philosophical  TiansactioaSi* 
The  assistant-secretary  is  not  a  fellow  of  tbe  Society 
is  paid  for  his  services.     Ho  enters  all   minntes  in  «■ 
journal-books,  and  makes  an  index  to  each ;  he  has  tbe 
tody  of  the   charter-book,   statute-hook,  &g.,  and  of 
papers  and  wriiin^s  belonging  to  the  Society.    The  bb 
attends  at  the  library  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  U^mm  •• 
A  M.  to  4  P.M.,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  felluvsasr 
to  read  the  books  and  MSS. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held 
wilU.  fri)in  Ni»ve!r.ber  ti.l  llie  end  of  Tiiiiity  'crm.  £t 
past  b  P.M.,  in  the  apartments  at  Somerset  Houte. 
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)  introduction  to  Dr.  Thomson's  'History  of  the 
ociely,*  there  is  given  a  list  of  all  the  presidents, 
rd  Brouncker,  Mho  was  appointed  in  1G63,  to  Sir 
kinks,  who  was  elected  in  1778,  and  who  held  the 

I  his  death   (1820).     The  succeeding  presidents 

urophry  Davy,  elected  in       1 820, 

*avies  Gilbert,  ,  ,     „  1827, 

H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  .     „  1830, 

[arquis  of  Northampton  (who  continues)  1838. 
fices  of  principal  Secretaries  have  been  successively 
nee  1807,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  Dr.  Wollaston,  Mr. 
At,  Brande,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Children,  Major 
Dr.  Reject,  and  Mr.  Christie :  the  two  last  named  of 
e  the  present  Secretaries.  Mr.  Daniell  is  the  pre- 
eign  Secretary. 

5  many  years  the  Royal  Society  maybe  said  to  have 
depository  of  nearly  all  the  science  of  the  country ; 
science  became  at  lenojth  too  extensive  to  be  ade- 
uUivated  by  one  body  of  men,  and  then  separate 
ipendent  societies  formed  themselves,  each  having 
he  promotion  of  one  particular  branch  of  the  phi- 
)f  nature  or  one  branch  of  the  arts.  The  labours 
iccomplished  by  these  associations  are  such,  that 

II  Society  may  be  justly  proud  of  them  as  the  works 
lildren :  and  the  high  place  which  she  continues 
n  t^e  promotion  of  the  sciences  generally,  cannot 
spire  the  societies  themselves  with  reverence  for 

from  whence  they  diverged. 

D porta nt  part  which  the  Ro}al  Society  has  per- 
n  advancing  the  objects  of  the  British  Association 
resent  expedition  to  the  antarctic  regions  of  the 
scientific  objects,  deserves  to  be  particularly  men- 
this  place.  The  lords  commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
laving  requested  the  president  and  council  of  the 
D  communicate  for  their  information  any  suggestions 
ig  the  subjects  to  which  they  might  wish  the  attention 
n  James  Ross  to  be  directed,  the  council  formed 

0  five  distinct  committees,  consisting  of  members 
rly  conversant  with  the  several  branches  of  science 
ended  in  the  observations  and  experiments  pro- 
be made  during  the  \oyage.    The  result  of  their 

I  series  of  reports  on  the  several  objects  of  scien- 

III  y  in  physics,  meteorology,  geology  and  minera- 
any  ana  zoology :  and  the  report  on  physics  and 
ogyt  which  has  been  printed,  contains  a  course  of 
)n  relating  to  the  use  of  the  instruments  to  be  em- 
nd  to  the  manner  of  making  the  necessary  obser- 
or  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
,  meteorology,  the  distribution  of  temperature  in 
nd  on  land,  currents,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  variable 
raction,  and  eclipses.  It  may  bp  objected  that  the 
r  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry  are  too  nnme^us  to  be 
shed  in  the  time  allowed  for  the  voyage,  but  it 

1  be  observed  that  the  instructions  profess  to  have 
iwn  up  not  only  as  a  guide  for  the  persons  em- 
1  the  present  expedition,  but  also  to  enable  scientific 
in  general   to  co-operate  in  promoting  the  same 

loyal  Society  of  Gottingen  was  established  by 
.  in  1751,  and  it  has  published  several  volumes  of 
ions. 

oyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  incorporated  by  a 
n  1783;  though,  under  the  name  of  the  Philoso- 
ociety  of  Edinburgh,  the  association  had  existed 
\9,  in  which  year  it  was  formed  by  the  influence  of 
laurin  and  other  learned  men  in  the  metropolis  of 
.  In  1811  the  Society  obtained  a  new  charter,  by 
;  was  impowered  to  form  a  library  and  a  museum, 
e  of  its 'Transactions'  comes  out  as  often  as  the 
of  papers  which  are  thought  worthy  of  being  printed 
:ient  to  make  one;  and  up  to  the  present  year 
turteen  volumes  have  been  published.  A  medal  of 
» of  60/.,  arising  fVom  a  part  of  the  interest  on  lOOU/. 
id  been  left  by  Mr.  Alexander  Keith,  in  1819,  for 
,g  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Scotland,  is  awarded  as 
tl  prize  for  the  most  important  scientific  discoveries 
ay  be  communicated  to  the  Society  and  published  in 
isactions.'  This  Keith  medal  was  adjudged,  for  the 
9,  to  Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster  in  1828. 
ILTY.  The  French  words  rot  and  royal  corre- 
the  Latin  words  rex  and  regalis ;  and  from  royal  has 
tned  royaUe  (now  royauie) ;  whence  has  been  bor- 


rowed the  English  word  royalty.  The  corresponding  Latin 
word  is  regalitas,  which  occurs  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages.  (Ducange,  in  v.) 

Royalty  properly  denotes  the  condition  or  status  of  a 
person  of  royal  rank,  such  as  a  king  or  queen,  or  reigning 
prince  or  duke,  or  any  of  their  kindred.  [King.]  The 
possession  of  the  royal  status  or  condition  docs  not  indicate 
that  the  possessor  of  it  is  invested  with  any  determinate 
political  powers;  and  therefore  royalty  is  not  equivalent  to 
monarchy  or  sovereignty,  A  royal  ))erson  is  not  necessarily 
a  monarch ;  or,  in  other  words,  does  not  neces>arily  possess 
the  entire  sovereign  power.  The  powers  possessed  by  persons 
of  royal  dignity  have  been  very  dinerent  indifferent  times  and 
places ;  and  have  varied  from  the  performance  of  some  merely 
honorary  functions  to  the  exercise  of  the  entire  sovereignty. 
The  kings  (avoKTig,  fiatriXijig)  of  the  Homeric  age  were 
properly  a  governing  class  of  nobles.  (See  Miiller,  Hist,  of 
Liter,  of  Greece,  ch.  4,  J  I.)  Thus  Telemachus  says  that 
there  are  many  kings  in  Ithaca,  both  old  and  young,  besides 
himself  (Oct.,  i.  394) ;  and  Alcinous  says  that  he  rules  over 
the  Phaeacians,  with  twelve  other  kings  (Od.,  viii.  390).  As 
popular  institutions  were  developed  in  Greece,  the  office  of 
king  became,  in  several  states,  merely  honorary,  and  was 
particularly  connected  with  the  performance  of  certain 
antient  religious  rites.  Tlius,  at  Athens,  the  king-archon 
(apxotv  ^atTiXtvg)  was  an  annual  oflicer,  who  had  the  super- 
intendence of  religious  affairs ;  his  wife  was  called,  during 
the  year  of  office,  ftaffiXiffcra,  or  queen.  (Compare  Hermann, 
GV.  Ant.,  §  .56.)  Rome  likewise  retained,  after  the  expulsion 
of  its  kings,  a  high  sacerdotal  officer,  named  the  king qf  the 
sacrifices  (rex  sacrificulus),  who  performed  the  sacred  rites 
which  had  formerly  been  performed  by  the  kings.  In  like 
manner  the  Teutonic  kings  were  only  the  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary and  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  the  tribe,  and  did  not 
possess  the  entire  sovereign  power  ('  nee  regibus  infinita  ac 
libera  potestas,'  says  Tacitus,  Germ^  7.  See  Grimm,  Deut- 
sche Rechtsaltorthumer,  r^.  229-65).  In  more  modern  times, 
the  kings  of  England,  France  (since  1815),  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
(since  the  late  revolutions)  have  possessed  only  a  share  of 
the  sovereign  power. 

On  the  other  hand  many  kings  have  possessed  the  entire 
sovereign  power,  and  have  therefore  been  monarchs  pro- 
perly so  called.  Such  were  the  kings  of  antient  Persia, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  such  are  the  kings  of  Prussia. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  results  that  the  name 
of  king  or  the  possession  of  the  royal  status  does  not  de- 
termine the  political  powers  of  the  person  indicated  (as 
would  be  the  case  if  he  were  called  monarch  or  sovereign) ; 
but  that  ^>i^  is  a  title  of  honour  which  may  be  borne  by 
persons  having  very  different  amounts  and  sorts  of  iK)litical 
power.  *  Titles  of  office,*  says  Mr.  Bentham,  *  are  aggre- 
gatet  of  dissimilar  parts,  which  cannot  be  compared  until  wo 
know  the  nature  of  their  constituent  elements.  If  these 
elements  were  determined,  they  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
universal  political  language.  But  as  it  is,  bow  can  the 
powers  of  the  officers  of  a  government  be  described  except 
with  reference  to  the  actual  institutions  of  some  given  state? 
What  relation  is  there  between  the  First  Consul  of  France 
and  the  consuls  of  Rome,  or  the  consuls  of  trade  ?  between 
the  king  of  England,  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  ?  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia?  between  the  antient  due  et  pair  of  France,  the 
English  duke,  the  grand-duke  of  Russia,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany?  between  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  the  mayor  of 
London  ?  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  state  all  these  dis- 
crepancies.*    ( Traitcs  de  Legislation^  tom.  i.,  p.  309.) 

In  popular  discourse  royalty  is  made  equivalent  to  mon' 
archy  or  sovereignty ;  and  a  king  is  called  monarch  or 
sovereign  without  any  reference  to  the  fact  whether  he  pro- 
sesses  the  entire  sovereign  power  or  only  a  portion  or  it 
The  principal  causes  of  this  confusion  are  stated  in  Mon- 
archy. The  confusion  is  attended  with  important  con* 
sequences  both  in  speculative  and  practical  politics. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  attribute  of  royalty  is  some- 
tiroes  transferred  metaphorically  to  certain  animals  or  spe- 
cies of  animals,. in  order  to  denote  pre-eminence.  Thus  the 
principal  bee  in  the  hive  is  called  the  queen-bee  [Bbb,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  1 5 1]  (called  the  king-bee  by  the  Romans :  Virg..  Georg., 
iv.,  68,  75,  95,  106,  212) ;  the  hon  is  known  (particularly  in 
fables)  as  the  king  of  animals ;  and  a  species  of  tiger  is 
styled  the  royo/ /t^er.    [Tiokr.]    Compare  Sovereign iy- 
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ROVDSIA,  an  Indian  (;unus  of  plants  allied  U)  the  na- 
tural family  uf  Cappariduw,  named  Uy  Dr.  Ru\buri;h  in 
compliment  tu  Sir  J.  Huyds,  unv  uf  ihe  judi^esuf  tlie  supreme 
court  of  Bengal,  whom  he  dcbcribes  as  an  eminent  KMielacror 
to  the  bcience  of  hotany.  The  ^enus  consists  of  a  single 
kpecies  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Silhet.  where,  uiiha 
stout  stem  and  numerous  hranches,  it  cliinhs  over  the  trees 
to  a  great  extent,  and  ll»\vers  in  the  month  of  March,  dif- 
fusing  a  strong  but  pleasant  odour  from  its  lunnerous  blos- 
honiS:  arran^od  in  axillary  racemes  or  terminal  panirlev 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  sino./ih  oii 
both  sides,  and  without  stipules.  The  calyx  U  six-]>urtitv 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Corol  none.  Siamenn  iiu- 
roerous,  with  the  filaments  inserted  on  the  apex  of  a  short 
column.  Ovary  pedicelle<l,  three  celled,  with  two  rows  of 
ovules  in  each,  attached  to  the  axis.  Drupe  berried,  of  the 
siic  of  a  large  olive,  orange-coloured.  I'ulp  abundant  and 
yellow.  Nut  oblong,  single-celled  and  three-valved.  Seed 
solitary,  conformable  to  the  nut.  The  plant  is  floured  in 
Roxburgh's  '  Coromandel  Plants,*  p.  2b9,  and  is  well  suited 
to  the  hothouses  of  this  rountr}'. 
ROYE.    [SoMMR.] 

RO'YLEA,  a  Himalayan  genus  of  plants,  of  the  nntiiral 
family  of  LabiatcD  and  tribe  Ballotesc,  nam<.'d  hy  Dr  Wallicli 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  Royle,  author  of  the  'Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  and  of  C'a>hmere/ 
who  first  found  it  on  the  Sirmore  Mountains.  The  plant 
forma  a  handsome  shrub,  >Aith  many  branches  and  an 
abundance  of  pale  green  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  charac- 
teiised  by  havin*;  tlic  calyx  ovate,  tubular,  lU-nen'ed,  and 
t>eiui-quinquefid ;  corol  shorter  than  the  calyx,  two-lipped, 
lips  unequal ;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending  under  the 
upper  lip  ;  anthers  bilo<tular  ;  style  bifid. 

n.  elegant,  the  only  species  known,  is  called  jmtkuroo  by 
the  natives  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  indigenous,  and 
H  employed  by  them  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  iuite«l  to  the 
blirubberies  of  this  country. 

KOYSTON.    [Hkktfordshirk] 
ROYSTON   CHOW,   the  common  English  name  for 
the  Hooded  Crow,  Corvut  Comix,  Linn. 

Description.— Mule. — Head  and  the  whole  body  fine 
gieyash  colour;  throat,  wings,  and  rounded  tail  black  with 
l>rowne<l  reflections ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  iris  brown.  Length 
about  '22  iiu'hes. 

Female. — Less  than  the  male;  the  black  on  the  throat 
not  so  extensive  in  front  as  it  is  in  hiiu;  reflections  of  the 
wings  and  tail  less  vivid ;  and  the  grey  of  the  body  more 
clouded  with  rusty  hue. 

The  young  assume  the  colour  of  their  parents  at  an  early 
period. 

This  is  the  Mulncchia,  Munacrhia,  Cornacchia,  and  Corvo 
palumbino  of  the  Italians ;  Corneille  sauvage  and  Comeille 
mantelee  of  the  French  ;  Kraka  of  the  Swedes ;  Grau-hriihe 
and  Nebelkriihe  of  the  Germans  ;  and  Branyr  Jwerddtfti  of 
the  antient  Biiti^h. 

Habitt,  Food,  iVr.— The  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  tidal 
rivers  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  this  species,  though  they 
are  frequently  found  far  inland,  and  animal  substances  are 
preferred  by  them  as  food.  Sand-worms,  shell- fish,  crus- 
taceans, and  other  animal  matters  left  by  the  retiring  tide 
teem  to  be  most  welcome  to  them.  They  appear  to  be  both 
knowing  and  affectionate.  Mr.  Selby  repeatedly  observed 
one  of  these  birds  to  soar  up  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air  with  a  cockle  or  muscle  in  its  bill,  and  then  drop  it  upon 
the  rock  in  order  to  obtain  the  included  fish.  Pennant  tells 
a  painful  story  of  its  affection.  '  One,*  says  he,  'which  had 
been  shot  and  hung  hy  its  legs  on  a  tree  adjacent  to  the 
nest,  was  di>covere(l  by  its  companion  on  returning  from 
forage.  It  perched  over  the  dead  body  and  surveyed  it 
attentively,  as  if  in  expectation  of  its  revival ;  at  length,  on 
a  windy  day,  the  corpse  bein;;  put  in  nioiion,  the  survivor, 
deceived  by  it,  descended,  fluttering  round  for  a  considerable 
time,  endeavouring  to  release  its  luate  and  uttering  a  me- 
lanclioly  scream ;  at  last,  finding  its  efforts  to  be  in  vain,  it 
retired  without  ever  returning  to  its  usiml  haunts.'  The 
same  author  however  gives  the  ^pccics  a  very  bad  character 
for  mischief,  worse  even  than  that  of  the  Carrion  Crow,  and 
says  that  they  pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horses 
vhen  bogged;  whence  they  are  proscribed  in  many  places, 
and  a  price  set  upon  their  heads.  He  adds  that  for  want  of 
other  food  they  will  eat  cranberries  and  other  mountain- 
berries. 
The  nest  is  generally  built  in  trees;  but  in  their  absence, 


among  rocks  and  d(*ep  clia>ms  in  hill  sides.  Mr.  S: 
who  found  it  in  the  ia'»t-nientioiied  localities  in  Orkn< 
scri'ti's  the  outside  of  the  nest  as  composed  of  wi 
heather  and  large  mots  or  stalks,  and  the  lininf;  as  be 
wool  and  hair:  the  three  young  in  one  nest  which  he 
into,  were  of  the  same  colours  as  the  parent-.  Tlic 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  greenish  m^ittli.■d  wall 
blown. 

The  Hooded  Crow  is  said  to  be  more  docile  in  learn 
speak  than  the  Carrion  Crow.  In  the  BtrtraiU  d*0^ 
the  following  quatrain  appears  under  a  very  fair  cut  i 
>pecie.s : — 

'  Cfiittf  Comeilli*  ctilite  rmmantr'.er. 
Qui  ^eulcment  i>n  liy v«r  ■•  yent  voir. 
2$4  ciiulrur  ot  ci'iiiltri'  hvcc  If  nuir, 
C'unimc  UD  mautfjii;  duut  ellc  eil  a|ipv!Ice. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Extensive.  In  EufOf 
M'idely  spread.  Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway,  Gerioaiiv 
hind,  our  own  islands,  Italy  (where  it  is  permanent  a 
inj^  to  the  Prince  of  Canino),  and  France  posse^w  it. 
found  at  Iceland,  in  Russia,  and  Siberia,  but  not  bt-tm 
l^'na.  It  is  common  in  Sm\rna,  accoidinu:  to  Mr.  fi 
land.  Tlie  Grecian  Archi|K*lago  generally  puSM*>seii  it. 
occurs  in  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  flicC 
seas.  Latham  states  that  it  is  very  common  in  mim 
of  India.  Sonnerat  saw  it  in  the  Philippine  I«lahd«. 
liiinck  stales  that  it  swarms  in  Carinthia  and  Cruati 
that  it  is  very  common  in  Japan. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  this  ibland  the  Hoodvd  Crc 
winter  visitor,  arriving  about  the  time  of  the  appears 
the  Woodcocks,  and  departing  northward  in  Aprd. 
are  instances  on  recortt  of  these  bird»  hi  ceding  as  fai 
as  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  In  the  north  ai«d  wed  o 
land,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkne\  and  Shetland  1 
the  species  is  peimanent  throughout  the  year.  The  I 
visitors  are  supposed  to  come  from  Sweden,  Norva 
other  countries  to  the  north-east.  In  the  north  of  ] 
this  crow  is  indigenous.  In  the  Faroe  Klanda  it  bn 
oonaideiable  numbers. 
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CurTut  Coruiz. 


F(in>/t>«.— Sometimes  entirely  white ;  at  others  c 
black  or  blackish. 

IIybrii>s. 

There  arc  several  instances  on  record  of  a  fcrti!e 
between  the  Carrion  ( .'row  ( Cori'ii*  Vorone)  and  the  I 
Crow. 

Mr.  Williamson  says,  'The  Hooded  Crow  has  b«»n 
to  breed  near  Scarborough  on  two  or  three  ocm>;<ii 
one  instance  a  female  Hooded  Crow  was  oh>cr\efl 
with  a  Carrion  Crow  on  a  large  tree  at   HackncM, 
they  succeeddl  in  rearing  their  young.     Tliv  Cain«>i 
was  shot  by  the  gamekeeper,  but  the   fidlowinc  >< 
Hooded  Crow  returne<l  with  a  new  mate  of  the  vaini 
hue  as  the  former  one  to  her  old  nesl.     The  C^rrii 
young  Crow»i  wfic  a?nin  all  shot:  ihe  oM  ftr.:.dr 
vigilance  escapi  d  all  the  efforts  of  the  keepert  tu  dcsu 
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time  returned  with  a  fresh  mate ;  she  was  not 

iD  successful,  but  was  shot,  and  is  now  pre- 

.ae  Scarborough  Museum.    The  youne  birds 

resembling  the  Hooded  and  others  the  Carrion 

Msetr  plumajge/    (Zool.  Proc,  1836.)    Mr.  Selby 

oed  such  a  union  at  Fowberry.  (Address  to  the  Ber- 

-w  Naturalists  Club,  1834.)    The  same  omitholo- 

itions  that  SirW.Jardine  observed  a  similar  pairing 

(Hesshire.    Temminck  also  observes  that  a  mixed 

Btween  the  Hooded  Crow  and  Carrion  Crow  some- 

xurs  in  the  northern  countries,  where  the  latter  is 

four  successive  years/  says  a  correspondent  in  the 

Naturalist,  *1  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 

of  the  Carrion  Crow  and  the  Hooded  Crow  in  some 

Bch-trees  which  surround  my  house  in  Forfarshire. 

vw  occupied  the  old  nest,  nor  did  they  always  build 

on  the  same  tree ;  nor  was  I  positively  certain  that 

lame  individuals  who  returned  every  year  to  these 

uii^h  it  is  probable  they  were,  for  they  were  never 

L     Knowing  the  predatory  propensities  of  the  Car- 

iw  on  hen's  eggs,  young  ducks,  and  even  Turkey 

[  would  have  shot  them  had  they  been  a  pair  of 

Crows;  but  I  was  anxious  to  mark  the  result  of 

peared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  remarkable  union. 

from  the  manners  of  the  two  birds,  the  almost  con- 

tion,  and  carefulness  exhibited,  I  should  say 

xxuuded  Crow  was  the  female,  though  the  Carrion 

1  frequently  sit  upon  the  eggs.    After  the  young  of 

i  year  took  wing.  I  perceived  that  the  one  was  a 

and  the  other  a  Hooded  Crow  ;  and  this  distinctive 

rr  was  maintained  in  the  young  which  were  hatched 

ar  aalong  as  I  remained  in  the  country.    I  shot  the 

pair,  and  ascertained  that  the  Hooded  one  was 

..,  and  the  Carrion  was  the  male,  which  confirmed 

conjectures  of  the  sexes  of  the  parents.    Ever 

ludold  were  unmolested  by  me;  but  notwith- 

%i9^  increase  of  number  every  year  after  the  first 

.  one  pair  came  annually  to  build  on  these  beech- 

■"^  AtluBSon's  Compendium  of  the  Ornithology  of 

'        .the pairing  of  a  male  Hooded  Crow  with  a 

i  Crow  at  Aroquhar  on  Loch  Long  is  re- 

t,  whirh  was  like  that  of  a  Carrion  Crow, 

t  HI        im  k  of  a  tall  pine,  and  the  union  lasted  for 

foiu  *<      i. 

SFAulucsiNTS    are   external  agents  which  cause 

of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.     If .  long 

(d.  they  may,  aecordinp;  to  their  nature,  produce 

w  and  some  of  its  consequences.    In  such  eir^ 

they  are  termed  Blxstsrs.  or  Ebcrarotics. 

T^r  a  aegree  of  action  short  of  what  entitles  them 

mppelktions  which  is  now  contemplated.     Thus 

■iin  the  hand  or  warm  cloths  often  relieves  spas- 

1        i  pains;  and  a  hot  poultice  or  warm 

Bti  mflammation  of  superficial  or  oren 

I      !».    Embrocations,  when  of  a  sttmolating 

cients;  and  blisters  kept  in  cootact  with 

a  »(iort  lime  only,  cause  redness  of  the  part, 

u  ..wu^  seoondary  effect^  of  a  very  beneficial  nnd. 

ISM  of  fever  in  the  sinking  stage  may  be  recoveied 

tmakm  of  flying  blisters,  as  tbctfie  temporary  afplL- 

iie  tersied.  plarad  on  different  parts  of  the  bodfj 

ly  over  parts  where  the  skin  is  thin.  Tholr  action 

.-Apedited  by  previously  rubbing  the  part  with  proof 

oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  using  a  portion  of  linen 

in  the  acetum  cantharidis  instead  of  the  common 

By  diligent  employment  of  such  means  many 

lives  may  be  saved.     (See  Dr.  Graves,  in  Johu- 

ledico  Chirurg.  Review/    for  Oct.   1835,  p.   589.) 

ients  are  also  very  usefully  applied  to  the  spine 

nervous  diseases. 

KLLITE.    (Tourmaline.] 

SNS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  most  celebrated  painter 

lemish  school,  was  born  at  Colo&^e,  on  the  29th  of 

1:77.     His  fiither,  John  Rubens,  who  was  one  of  the 

•f  Antwerp,  had  taken  refuge  at  Cologne  with  his 

1  consequence  of  the  disturbances  prevailing  in  the 

is.    In  that  city  he  died,  in  the  year  1587.    His 

rily  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  restoration 

to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by  the  victories  of 

m     Parma,  aud  returned  to  Antwerp.    In  his  16lh 

:^aul  Rubens  was  placed  as  a  page  in  the  hpiise- 

CouBtess  of  Lalaingi  but  the  life  did  not  suit 
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him,  and  he  soon  returned  home.  At  his  own  desire  he  became 
the  pnpfl.  first  of  Tobias  Verhae^,  a  Ifttids^te  piObt^.'Mtf 
then  of  Adrian  van  Oort,  who  was  celebrated  ai  a  eotouHsCL  '  - 
His  next  tiiaKter  was  Otho  van  Veen,  or,  as  he  is  edmiMitily"'-' 
called,  Oiho  Venius,  court  painter  to  the  Infanta  Isabella'  < 
and  the  Archdtike  Albert.     In  the  year  1600,  when  Rubenk  ■• 
was  23  years  old,  he  was  advised  by  hn  master  to  visit  Italy.  ■  • 
He  was  already  thoroughly  cmiversantwith  all  theteehnioal    * 
and  general  knowledge  which  wonld  enable  him  to  reap  the '  ■■ 
full  benefit  firom  such  a  journey,  and  he  had  exeeuted  some'  ' 
considerable  pictures.    He  proceeded  first  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Mantua,  where  nis  letters  of  recemmendatioR'' 
from  the  Archduke  Albert  secured  him  tbe  fhvour  of  tbb'  ' 
Duke  Vincenzlo  Gonzaga.     At  his  court  Rubens  aecepteil  • 
the  place  of  gentleman  of  the  chamber,' and  availed  hlmi-' 
self  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  studying  tho' 
frescoes  of  Giulio  Romano  and  the  other  works  of  art  then' 
belonging  to  the  fkmily  of  Oonzaga.    In  1601  he  went  lo 
Rome  for  a  short  time,  and  after  returning  to  Mantua^  • 
visited  Venice,  and  devoted  himself  to  tiie  atady  of 'tile'' 
pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.     The   w^rkS'^if^* 
these  two  masters  probably  exercised  the  strongest  jntltl-'  ■ 
ence  in  the  full  development  of  his  natural  gevAui'lik 
colour.  The  Archduke  Albert  commissioned  Rubetils  ioMtit 
three  pictures  (br  the   church  of  Santa  Croee  in  wht-  * 
salemme,  at  Rome,  and  he  returned  thither  for  Ihatpur--*' 
pose,  and  with  the  object  of  copying  some  celebrated  ino-  > 
tures  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  he  probably  visited '- 
Florence  in  his  way  back.    In  1605  the  Duke  VineensiO-- 
Gonzaga  sent  him  on  a  special  mbsion  to  Spain  with  ajtfe^ ' 
sent  for  Philip  HI.     That  king  received  him  most  gra-  > 
ciously,  and  after  painting  a  large  number  of  portraits  of  ' 

Kersons  connected  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  returned  ttf^- 
lantua.    He  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  wis 
ioineil  by  his  elder  brother  Philip,  and  in  1607  weht  tbioug(h 
Milan  to  Genoa.  In  the  latter  city  heelxeciuted  many  wot4iSi=' 
and  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  still  remain -there;    In'' 
1608  he  received  news  of  his  mothet^s  illness,  and  r^tonned'" 
immediately  to  Antwerp,  where  howerer  he  arrivedtoo' lite 
to  find  her  alive.  '  ''- 

Tbe  wishes  of  Albert  and  Isabella  indu6edi  RubeiiW  to'' 


abandon  his  project  of  returning  to  Italy ;  and  in  1609'he 
married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brant,  and  settled  at  Afit** 
werp.    The  beautiful  picture  in  the  Munich  gallery,  repre^' 
senting  himself  and  his  wife  seated  in  a  garden,  was  pibji^^" 
bly  |)ainted  shortly  after  his  marriage.    The  outline  is  mbre 
precise  and  the  style  more  true  and  homely  than  in  mosf 
of  his  works.    The  best  account  of  its  characteristic  meifHC 
is  to  be  found  in  a  note  of  Mrs.  Jameson^s  to  Dr.  Waag6h*s 
*  Life  of  Rubens'  (Translation,  p.  21).    In  the  vear  16^0 
R^beus  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  series  of  pidturas' 
now  in  the  Louvre  which  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Maria  de'  MedicL  He  went  to  Fans,  and  reeeivod- 
his  instructions  for  these  works,  but  the  piettires  themselriBe 
were  executed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  most  part  hv  the  haiidj^ 
of  his  numerous  pupils.    In  fact,  as  they  were  plaeedin  \h^ 
Luxembourg  in  1625,  it  was  physicallv  impossible  thai  lie 
should  have  painted  them  himself    The  onginal-sketeJies;' 
now  in  the  Munich  gallery,    are  very  fkr  superior  to  this 
finished  pictures.  During  his  last  residence  at  Paris,  Ruben* 
became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  trho  pur-' 
chased  his  collection  of  ststuea  and  other  wof-ks  of  art  ibr 
60,000  florins,  or  according  to  De  Piles,  fbr  100,000.     lof 
1 626  Rubens  lost  his  wife,  and  he  shortly  afterwatda  maflO 
a  journey,  in  which  he  visited  the  principal  Duteh  pahtten 
of  that  time. 

Rubens  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Arehduk^ 
Albert,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  eontinoed  fit 
the  &vottr  of  his  widow  the  Infiuita.  On  her  return  fkclfai 
the  siege  of  Breda,  in  company  with  Spinola,  in  1625,  shd 
Visited  Kubens's  house ;  ana  in  1627,  wnen  Charles  I.  de^* 
clared  war  against  France,  Rubens  was  entrusted  with  aoino 
negociations  with  Gerbier,  Charles's  agent  at  the  Hara^ 
In*  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  dispatched  to 
Madrid.  l>uring  his  stav  in  Spain  he  executed  several  very 
fine  pictures,  and  gained  the  fhvour  of  Philip  IV.  and  tm 
Count-Duke  of  Olivarcz.  In  1629  Rubens  was  sent'^ 
the  Infknta  as  ambassador  to  England.  Tbe  painter' aw* 
ceeded  as  a  diplomatist,  and  his  merits  In  proeunns;  OhJirlas^ 
acquiescence  in  the  peace  were  recognised  by  the  eontt  df 
Spain.  Whilst  in  England*  he  stood  high  in  the'lkVoul^df 
Charles  I.,  whose  feeling  Ibr  the  fine  arts-  seemii  to  iMkfll 
been  of  the  strongest  kind.  Th^  allegory  of  War  andPttM^ 
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now  in  the  National  Gallery,  wai  painted  as  a  suitable 
present  to  tiie  kiii^r.  on  the  o.-i-asimi  of  theac  ncgociations. 
After  the  breaking  up  uf  CliarWs  niatehlcb:i  culieelion,  this 
picture  was  trauAfcired  tu  Genua,  hut  was  purcliadcd  (luring 
tho  French  nnolutiun  from  the  Duria  family,  and  thus  re- 
stored to  thi^  country.  The  ceiling  of  VVhituhall  wassketcheil 
during  Rubeni's  biav  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antwerp 
at  a  later  period.  If  or  the  latter  work  he  i.s  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 3UUU/.  In  \6'M  Rubens  married  his  second  wife. 
Helena  Forman.  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  portrait 
otlen  recurs  in  his  pictures.  He  wus  ugain  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Holland  in  IG33;  and  in  December  of  that  year, 
his  patroness,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  died. 

Rubens*s  fame  now  stood  very  high,  and  the  commissions 
bo  received  could  only  be  executed  by  the  aid  of  his  nu- 
merous and  able  pupils.  In  1636  he  became  subji'ct  to 
gout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  liim  from  paintini;  A'ith 
ease  on  a  largo  scale.  At  the  ri'que>t  of  the  autlioii'.ies  of 
Antwerp,  he  executed  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  tin; 
arches  to  be  erected  on  the  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infant. 
Don  Ferdinand,  the  new  regent  of  the  I^w  Countiies.  In 
1540  the  disease  under  which  he  had  suflfered  cau>ed  his 
death.  He  expired  in  the  63rd  year  of  h»s  age.  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp. 

Rubens's  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing;,  and  his 
manner  and  conduct  such  as  to  make  him  generally  beloved. 
Towards  other  artists  he  acted  with  the  <:reate»t  }!enuro>ity, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  relieved  the  poverty  of  Vandyck  by 
purchasing  all  the  pictures  which  that  arti:»t  had  in  his 
studio. 

His  own  character  and  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  will  probably  always  fur- 
nish matter  for  discussion. 

In  all  questions  of  literature  and  art.  we  arc  never  satis- 
fied without  constantly  comparing  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves utterly  dissimilar.  The  source  of  pleasure  from  works 
of  art  is  obscure,  and  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  itself  is 
little  capable  of  definition,  but  men  think  to  obtain  greater 

Erecision,  and  to  arrive  at  the  reason  why  they  are  pleased, 
y  this  process  of  comparison.  To  a  certain  extent  |)erhaps 
we  may  succeed,  but  in  general  such  comparisons  have  a 
tendency  to  narrow  our  field  of  enjoyment,  and  to  lead  us 
to  dogmatise  on  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  A 
roan  may  derive  greater  satibfaction  from  the  works  of  Pe- 
ruginoor  Francesco  Francia  than  from  those  of  Rubens  or 
Teniers ;  he  may  feel  the  beauty  of  tho  Parthenon  more 
than  that  of  Strasburg  cathedral;  but  he  Lh  not  therefore 
justified  in  saying  that  Rulkm^  was  a  bad  painter,  or  that 
Erwin  of  Steinbach  was  an  indifierent  architect. 

The  principal  sources  of  pleasure  in  painting  appear  to 
be  form,  composition,  colour,  and,  the  highest  of  all,  th^ 
expression  of  human  character  ainl  action.  The  subdi- 
visions of  this  last  branch  are  of  course  infinite,  and  com- 
prise the  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  more  properly  a  portion  of  our  animal  nature.  In  tho?>e 
parts  of  his  art  which  act  immediately  on  the  sunsi^s,  Rubens 
was  without  doubt  a  great  master.  He  understood  the 
perfect  management  of  light  and  shade,  of  composi- 
tion, and  of  colour.  If  his  merits  arc  disputed,  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  subjects  which  he  painted  and  to  his 
mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  his  technical  skill.  Before 
his  visit  to  Italy  he  had  acquired  an  individual  cha- 
racter as  an  artist.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  there  was 
not  a  crude  mass  of  (Wtachcd  imitations,  but.  whilst  he 
carefully  studic<l  the  great  masters  at  Venice  and  else- 
where, his  vigorous  'genius  a^slmilatod  and  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  excess  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarity  in  Rubens  certainly  amounts  to  manner  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  wurd.  That  peculiarity  of  feeling 
too  did  not  dwell  on  the  forms  which  are  best  fitted  for  ex- 
prea^ing  the  tranquil  and  devotional  sentiments  which  pre- 
vail in  early  Chri>tian  art,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  great  painter.  Sculpture  ex- 
ceeds painting  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  and  equals 
it  in  that  of  portraying  fixed  character;  but  painting  only 
tan  express  the  tumult  and  energy  of  human  action  in  full 
power  and  motion.  In  this  Rubens  excelled,  and  it  is 
surely  no  mean  excellence.  We  arc  ready  to  grant  that  his 
Madonr.as  are,  fur  the  most  part,  clumsy  and  undignified; 
that  their  forms  arc  unfittefl  for  the  being  whom  they  repre- 
sent; and  that  exaggeration  sometimes  disfigures  scenes 
where  quiet  and  holy  feelings  would  be  more  in  place. 
Notwithstanding  all  tliis,  the  stronirer  human  passions  and 


actions  have  an  intense  intei'est  for  mankind.    The  ar.ii 
energy  and  the  sensual  characteristics  of  man  are  a  ran  of 
that  complex  whole  which  we  call  human  naturi.-,  all  hough 
they  arc  not  the  most  elevated  part.    If  art  is  lu  represcal 
man  as  he  is.  thc.^e  elements  cannot  be  wholly  overlooktd 
The  Greek  drama  displaced  them  too  glariui;!}  in  the  uMci 
come<ly.  and  Greek  sculpture  embodied  them  in  its  bi 
and   ^atyrs.     An  acute  sense  of  beauty   indeed   gein       * 
softeiie'l  the  more  di.<gustinc  features,  and  we  might  ^ 
that  Rubens  hud  been  ofiener  touched  with  similar  scni( 
We  must  t.kke  him  however  as  lie  is:  with  all  hi*  tcchE 
excellence,  and  with  all  the  incumparahle  energy  and  bcfccir 
nens  which  animates  hi>  best  works.   In  them  there  isDOBe 
of  that  idle  filling  up  of  vacant  corners,  or  thai  iiuertiooof 
cold  academic  figures  wh.tlly  uncimcerncd  with  I  be  icvnei 
portia>ed.    wiiicli   we   find    in   works  of    the   saiM   kin'l 
by  otlicr  masters.     If  we  look   at  Rubens\  Villas  Fdc 
in   the  Louvre,  the  ring  of  peisants  wheel  ruuoJ  io  tbi 
dance  with  a  drunken  men  ifpent  which  seems  in  iflBa! 
motion  before  us.  The  smaller  picture  of  ihc  La^t  JadpMBl, 
at  Munich,  is  just  as  wondeiful  for  this  quality  of  bot^ 
ment,  as  for  its  glorious  colour  and  execution.    His  B 
of  the  Amazons,  in  the  same  collection,  conveys, 
wonderful  degree,  the  struggle  and  energy  uf  ■  \ 
Action  and  life  he  never  failed  to  represent  as  bu        r 
painter  has  done  before  or  since,  and  this  alone, 
opinion,  entitles  hiin  to  a  place  in  tho  very  fore 
of  artists. 

In  hmdM'apo.  Rubens*s  facility  of  execution  and  gorpeoai 
colour  produce  a  marvellous  effect.   Hishunting-piettt 
portraits  are  e(|ually  celebrated.     The  picture  eomibu 
referred  to  a»  the  « hef-d*a.Mivre  of  Rubens  is  the  De* 
from  the  Cros.-i.  at  Antwerp.     The  best  of  his  wurlo 
the  Munich  gallery  (principally  derived  from  the  Duwvunt 
collection)  and  at  Klenheim  and  Vienna.     Many  fine 
tuies  by  him  remain  in  Spiin,  and  roanyofrou  ur 

twcrp. 

His  principal  pujiils  were  Vandyck,  Jordaen«,  Van  That 
den.  K  raver.  Dicpenhcck.  nnl  Quell  in,  but  most  of  ibn 
imitate<l  the  outward  characteristics  of  their  makler  wit 
catching  his  fire  and  energy.    The  engravers  of  his  fcivMii 
such  as  Pontius  and  Bolswert.  succeeded  admirably  in  ra- 
veying  the  general  character  of  those  pictures  which  it  wooU 
seem  most  ditncult  to  translate  into  mere  black  and  white 
We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  Rubens  did  thai  6r 
his  country  which  has  rarely  if  ever  been  accomplisM 
for  any  other  land.     At  the  time  of  John  and  Hubert  ni 
Eyck.  the  school  of  Flai.ders  had  obtained  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence.     Those  artists  united  a  diligent  and  ni:DLfs 
observation  of  nature  to  the  finest  technical  skill  and 
most  hucces«>ful  delineation  of  character  and  feeling.    a*» 
later  period  this  excellence  had  vanished,  and  given  way  ^k 
the  crude  and  afifected  imita:ion  of  the  Italian  mastfci 
which  we  find  in  Mabuso  and  Van  Orlay.     Ruben*  hu«c«« 
a  Second  time  placed  the  Lt»w  Countries  in  the  first  rank,  sad 
by  his  own  genius  restored  to  them  a  reputation  diffenal 
indeed  in  kind,  but  perhaps  equal  in  degree  to  that  vbkh 
they  had  fi)rmt?rly  enjoyed. 

(Peter  Riul  liuhrns,  his  Life  and  Genius,  translated  kcm 
the  German  of  Dr.  Waas:en,  by  Robert  R.  Noel,  edited  bf 
Mrs.  Jameson.  London,  1 84U,  whence  the  greater  part  of  thi 
information  contained  in  this  article  is  taken ;  EJiHttagk 
liprif'u\  No.  146.) 

RU'HI.\,  a  genus  containing  about  forty  species.  Ibaai 
both  in  Kurope  and  Asia.  It  belongs  to  tho  very  Urp 
natural  family  of  Rubiaceao,  to  which  it  givfs  the  naat 
which  it  itself  derives  from  ruber  (red),  in  allusion  ic  tW 
red  colitur  yielded  by  many  of  the  species.  This  genoi  il 
characterised  by  flowers  monopetalous,  superior;  tiht  ^ 
the  calyx  ovate  globose,  limb  scarcely  any ;  eoroX  subcao- 
panulate.  rotate,  5-p;iriite :  stamens  4-6.  shorty  tHyltA  tv«i 
short;  berries  two,  one-seeded.  Amongst  the  nnmcms 
species  sevenil  are  employed  in  medicine  and  in  the  ar»: 
in  the  latter  ft)r  the  sake  of  tho  colouring  matter,  vhicL  m 
cx)ntained  in  the  roots.  R.  tinctorum.  madder,  has  been  bil 
known,  and  was  employed  in  me<licine  even  in  the  t.mt  m 
Hippocrates,  but  is  valued  chicHy  as  a  dye.  It  is  a  Bsust 
of  Europe  and  A>ia  Minor,  but  is  now  extensively  cultivatfd 
in  Holland  and  France:  the  culture  has  likewise  hrti 
attempted,  and  successfully,  in  this  countrT,  but  the  Bs^ 
lish  madder  (^uld  not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  theforaien:  li  4 
therefore  still  largely  imported,  chiefly  fhm  Holboi, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  though  since  cochineal  has  *-—' 
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it  is  much  used  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is  era- 
^  dyers  and  calico-printers  as  a  red  and  scarlet  dye. 
»o  the  singular  property  of  turning  red  the  bones 
tions  of  fowls  and  other  animals  fed  on  it. 
lifoha  (Munjiitta),  the  Munjeet  of  India,  a  native  of 
&c.,  possesses  very  similar  ])roperties,  and  is  im- 
to  En<rland  from  Calcutta.  The  root  is  used  as  a 
3  for  that  of  R.  tinctorum;  it  is  known  in  com- 
ider  the  name  of  East  Indian  madder,  and  is  also 
.  in  medicine.  Like  madder,  munjeet  vidA  pro- 
awn  from  very  early  limes,  as  rodeen  is  given  as 
k  name  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica.  R. 
and  R.  Relbun,  both  natives  of  South  America, 
rs teemed  there  as  dyes. 

:coN.  [c^sAR, c. J] 

*E.     [Money.] 

tic  (from  the  Latin  ruber,  red),  a  name  given  to 
i  of  chapters  in  certain  antient  law-books;  and 
scially  to  the  rules  and  directions  laid  down  in  our 
or  regulating  the  order  of  the  service.  These,  in 
lances,  were  formerly  written  or  printed,  as  the 
it  be,  for  distinction's  sake  in  rod  characters,  and 
ined  the  name  though  now  printed  in  black. 
^S  (the  Latin  rubus,  a  bramble),  a  genus  of  {dants 
;  to  the  natural  order  Rosacea),  and  to  tho  section 
jjD  of  the  suborder  Rosacea)  proper.  This  genus, 
jf  Rosa,  has  proved  a  soun^e  of  diiliculty  and  differ- 
nj»st  botanists.     Some  writers  on  the  British  Flora 

•  ibed  upwards  of  twenty-five  species,  whilst  others 
jced  them  to  four  or  five,  or  even  two. 

'llowinjj  excellent  description  of  this  genus  from 

*  British  Flora  '  has  boen  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Borrer, 
uvestigated  the  British  species  with  more  success 
other  botanist : — 

-like  plants  or  herbs,  with  perennial  roots.  The 
r  nothing  very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the 
estefn  is  upright,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top  ;  but 
?atcr  number  it  is  either  prostrate,  ar,  as  is  more 

the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  decurved;  and  \ 
>f  the  shoot  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce  | 
tss  prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the 
ake  root  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  the 
2  shoot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part  next  to  the 
oot  surviving  to  produce  (lowerinjj  branches  dur- 
isuing  summer,  and  usually  dying  after  the  fruit 
Mirfected  ;  young  shoots  meanwhile  springing  up  by 

The  rooted  ends  also  become  distinct  plants  at 
istances  from  the  parent  root,  often  many  yards. 
e  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
ition  of  the  species ;  since  an  acquaintance  with 
leafy  shoot  and  the  (loriferous  stem,  formed  in  the 
lar  from  its  remains,  is  necessary.  The  best  cha- 
e  found  in  the  figure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of 
3r.  The  leavps  in  all  the  British  species  of  this 
ire,  occasiunally  at  least,  quinate,  and,  with  one 
.digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate  from  a  partial  junc- 
e  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the 
erratcd,  for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregu- 
5  prickles  on  the  leaf-stalks  more  curved  than 
2  of  the  stem.  In  some  species  the  inflorescence 
able,  but  in  general  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as 
110  good  diistinction,  nor  can  the  arms  of  the  calyx 
rra  of  its  sei^ment  be  depended  on.  The  petals 
delicate  and  crumpled,  and  in  J^everal  species  very 
bio  in  size  and  width.  There  are  some  differences 
uit,  hut  they  are  rarely  discriminative.  In  ex- 
thc  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central  leaflet  is  to  be 
;  the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller  and  of  a  nar- 
portion.    In  several  species  the  leaves  occasionally 

mild  winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  sub- 
lowering  branches.  The  leaves  of  these  branches 
s  determinate  figure  ;  the  number  of  their  lea/lets 
d  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their 
supplied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by  first 
I  then  simple  bracteas,  formed  by  the  coalescence 
pules.    These  last  are  usually  long  and  narrow, 

sometimes  toothed  or  jagged,  and  issue  from  the 
or  the  most  part,  a  little  above  its  base.  They 
'  distinguishing  characters.'  This  description  ap- 
ally  to  the  foreign  species  as  to  those  of  Britain, 
itial  characters  of  the  genus*  are:--cal>x  5-cleft; 
Fruit  superior,  of  several  single-seeded  juicy 
laced  upon  a  protuberant  spongy  receptacle.    The 


species  are  universally  diffused  over  the  mountainous  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

As  a  group  of  plants  this  f^enus  is  more  interesting  to 
the  botanist  than  the  horticulturist,  but  at  the  same  time 
several  species  are  cultivated  both  as  ornaments  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  agreeable,  acid,  and  astringent  fruit. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  species  of  this  genus  are  enu- 
merated by  Don,  in  Miller's  'Dictionary,'  which  are  divided 
according  to  the  character  of  their  leaves.  The  first  division 
is  known  by  the  plants  having  pinnate  leaves  and  from 
three  to  seven  leaflets.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  Rubus  Idceus,  Common  Raspberry,  or  Mount  Ida  bram- 
ble, well  known  for  its  crimson  edible  fruit.  [Raspberry.] 
The  whole  plant  is  villose,  stem  round,  with  slender  recurved 
prickles  ;  leaves  pinnate,  with  5  or  3  ovate  serrated  leaflets, 
tomentose  beneath;  flowers  drooping;  petals  obovate, 
wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving  shorter  than  the  calyx ; 
carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  in 
Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece. 
It  is  found  also  in  Asia  on  the  Himalaya,  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  and  in  America  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  found  abundantly  in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  fruits  are  called  raspberries,  and  are  very 
generally  eaten.  They  enter  into  the  composition  of  dif- 
ferent syrups,  jams,  jellies,  ratafias,  and  ices,  and  arc  pre- 
served either  alone  or  with  currants.  Raspberry- wine  is 
much  used  in  Poland.  Raspberries  are  sometimes  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry-vinegar  is  not  only  an 
agreeable  bevera'^e,  but  is  said  to  act  as  a  febrifuge.  They 
arc  amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  garden  fruits  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  and  when  ripe  may  be  eaten  in  almost  any 
quantity  with  impunity. 

Bubussuberectus,  Upright  Bramble,  is  known  by  its  nearly 
upright,  not  rooting,  obsoletely  angular  stem,  uniform  few 
and  small  prickles,  lower  pair  of  leaflets  sessile  or  nearly 
so,  and  panicle  nearly  simple.  The  stems  are  between  three 
and  four  feet  high.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
dark-red  aggregated  carpels,  which  have  something  the 
flavour  of  the  raspberry,  and  hence  recommended  for  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  British  species,  and  grows  on  boggy  heaths, 
by  the  sides  of  streams,  &c.,  chiefly  in  mountamous  dis- 
tricts of  the  North. 

Rubus  micranthus.  Small- flowered  Bramble,  has  an  up- 
right, round,  branched  steiu,  pinnate  leaves,  with  5-7  oblong, 
ovate,  doubly  serrate,  tomentose  beneath,  and  green  above 
leaflets,  with  small  reddish-purple  flowers  arranged  in  co- 
rymbs, and  black  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  genus,  attaining  a  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  nearly  erect, 
strong,  smooth,  dark  mahogany-coloured  shoots,  and  very 
long  pinnate  leaves.  The  shoots  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  20  feet  There  are  two  other  species,  R.  distans  and 
R.  asper,  found  with  this  in  Nepal,  which  have  been  grown 
in  this  country. 

R.  occidentalism  the  Western  Bramble,  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
nada and  the  West  Indies,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1696.  It  has  umbellate  flowers,  and  fruit  like 
the  raspberry,  but  black,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or 
6  feet. 

The  second  division  is  known  by  the  plants  having  digi- 
tate leaves,  with  from  three  to  five  leaflets. 

The  Grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry  (Rubus  ccesius),  is  known 
by  the  following  characters : — Stem  trailing,  round  or  nearly 
so,  glaucous:  prickles  straight,  unequal,  passing  insensibly 
into  setae,  the  length  of  the  largest  rarely  equalling  the 
diameter  of  the  stem ;  leaves  digitate,  of  3  or  more  rarely 
5  ovate  leaflets,  the  outermost  sessile ;  caly.x  embracing  the 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  North-East  of 
Asia,  in  woods  and  hedges.  Many  of  the  species  described 
by  botanists  may  be  referred  to  this;  the  most  important 
of  these  are  R.  Sprengelii,  R.  dumetorum,  R,  fohohsus, 
R*  Jlu^ellaris,  R.  corylijlorus.  Tlie  last,  the  Hazel-leaved 
Bramble,  is  admitted  as  a  species  by  most  British  botanists. 
It  is  known  by  its  stem  being  decurved  and  roundish, 
prickles  straight,  passing  into  seta) ;  leaves  digitate,  with  S 
ovate  leaflets ;  fruit  spreading  or  reflexcd.  It  is  ^nerally 
a  much  larger  and  stronger  plant  than  R.  ccesius,  Dr 
Lindley  refers  several  of  the  species  of  the  German  botanists 
Weihe  and  Nees,  to  the  R,  corylijlorus,  which  ho  admits  as 
a  genuine  species. 

Rubus  spectabilis.  Showy  Bramble,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  It  has  a  glabrous  stem,  not  bearing 
prickles ;  leaf  of  three  ovate,  acute,  doubly  and  unequally 
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•crnitctl  leaflets,  downy  bonojitli ;  flowers  nf  an  agrcciiblc 
purplish  colour,  on  teriniiiul  pu(luiu*!o><.  It  is  an  cifirant 
Khriib,  qrowiii}*  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  ft>ct.  It  ll<>\vers 
in  April  and  May,  and  has  a  large  dark  yellow  fruit,  of  an 
8fid  and  astringent  taste.  It  \v;is  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  river,  in  North  Aiiierii'a,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  l«27,  and  isvcrv  dcscrvin;' of  cultivalion. 

RubusfrutiroauB,  Shrubb)  Bnimble,  or  Common  Black- 
berry, is  oi:c  of  t!ic  mpst  common  spt  ries  of  the  genus.  It 
has  a  aan^led  erect  stem,  rather  tomeiitosc,  bearin;^  re- 
curved prickles,  \\  j  leaflets,  each  on  a  secondary  petiole; 
rose-coloured  or  white  Ihiwers  arranged  nn  a  panicle  ;  re- 
flcxed  sepals,  nlmo>t  without  piicklos;  puipli>h  black  fruit. 
It  is  a  n;ttive  of  almost  all  Europe,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and 
voods.  There  are  not  less  than  ten  irenerally  admitted 
varieties  of  this  s])ef*ies,  and  some  botanists  make  m-.my 
more.  The  fruii  of  this  species  and  its  varieties  are  well 
known  as  blackberries,  or  bunsblekites,  and  also  scald  ber- 
ries, from  their  supposed  power  of  giving  scald-head  to  chil- 
dren. Wherever  they  grow,  they  are  picked  by  the  ch.hlren  of 
thedistrict  on  account  of  their  agreeable  acid  flavour.  Some- 
times they  are  employed  in  making  an  inferior  wine,  and  also 
for  the  distillation  of  a  spirit.  They  are  frequently  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  for  makin;;;  tarts.  The  red 
muscat  of  Toulon  is  coloured  by  their  juice.  Medical  pro- 
perties have  been  attributed  to  them,  but  they  are  not  now 
used.  Both  the  fniit  and  leaves  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
for  colourinjj  and  dyeing.  The  R.fru*icnsu^  is  a  good  plant 
for  growing  on  loose  dry  ground  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
it  previous  to  planting  forest-lrees.  The  shoots  are  used  by 
t hatchers  for  bindin;^  their  straw,  and  also  for  makin^^  bee- 
hives. It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  onlcr  to  produce  a 
picturesque  effect  in  gardening. 

One  of  the  most  diminutive  plants  of  the  genus  is  the 
R.  arcticuft  the  Arctic  Hranible.  It  has  three  glabrous  ob- 
tusely-serrated leuflets,  n«)  runnt*rs,  stem  bearing;  only  one 
flower,  and  without  prickles,  the  petals  notched.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  and  colder  regions  uf  Europe. 
Its  stem  never  attains  a  greater  height  than  six  inches,  and 
is  furnished  with  from  three  to  four  leaves,  with  a  single 
large  deep  rose  coloured  fluwer,  which  is  succci'dc«l  by  a 
purplish  red  fruit  highly  prized  for  its  flavour  among  the 
Swedes. 

A  third  division  of  the  bmmbles  have  their  leaves  singly 
lobeil.  not  digitate  or  pinnate.  A  well  known  species  of 
this  division  is  R.  (niorutus,  the  Sweet-scented  Bramble.  It 
has  an  upright  stem,  with  large  showy  red  flowers,  nume- 
rous ovale  velvety  carpels,  and  red  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  the  Allcf^. 
hanies.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is 
tailed  tnl'tnitus  (»n  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage. 
Another  American  species,  resembling  the  last,  is  the  1(. 
7iut/iunu.^t  the  Nootka-Sound  Bramble.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  October.  Its  flowers  are  while,  succeeded  by  large 
red  berries. 

Rnhus  chamtrmorux,  the  Clond-bcrry,  is  known  by  its 
d.tiiciouN  flowers,  »iiinp!c-l  .bed  leaves,  and  herbaceous  single- 
flowered  stem  without  priekles.  It  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  Sc«/.(h  Highlands,  and,  under  the  name  of 
roebuck'berrios  and  knot-l>erries,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in 
great  quantities  l)y  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  They 
have  an  agreeabl(>  flavour,  and  form  a  U'^eful  article  of  die: 
where  tbeygr.v»v  insufficient  number  to  be  worth  gathering. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  Mnalle»«t  of  the  genus,  never  grow- 
ing more  than  eight  vr  ten  inches  hi^h.  It  is  the  badge  o!' 
the  clan  of  M'Karlane. 

Kurlher  information  on  the  genus  Rubus  is  contained  in 
niM>ker*s  'Biiti>li  Flora:'  Liiitlley's  *  SynopMs  of  the  British 
riora;*  IKm's  'Miller's  Dictionary;"  Weihe  and  Nces' 
•  Rubi  fJerinrnuri  ;'  and  houdon's  'Arboretum.' 

RUBY.     [(  nuiNnrv] 

RUD  or  KKl)  KVK.     [Lr.i  c:si  rs] 

RUDBE'CKIA.  a  g«Miu«i  <f  plants  dedicated  by  Linntuus 
to  the  memory  of  his  predcre-^ms  the  Rudbicks,  fattier 
and  son,  in  the  bntiiiiical  chair  at  Up>al.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Compo^^iise,  and  pos<e>bes  many  species. 
Som»*  of  t'ne>e  are  well  known  in  l* aniens.  Thev  are  her- 
baccoiis,  biennial,  and  perennial.  All  the  sorts  may  be 
riiiseil  from  '•eed**,  winch '•ln)uld  ])e  s«)\\r.  in  April,  and  when 
the  plan'.s  are  l\\i»  or  three  inches  liigh  tliey  may  be  pricked 
out  in:r)  n'.ir>>".\-io\\s  till  autumn,  when  thev  >hou!d  be 
planted  <iul  wheie  they  arc  to  remain.  They  may  aUo  be 
increasid  bv  otrMits.' 


RUDDER.    [Ship] 

RUDDIMAN.  THOMAS,  wes  born  in  October.  1674 

at  Raggcl,  in  the  parish  of  Buyndic  and  coqnty  of  Baaft 
Scotland.    He  was  instructed  m  Latin  in  the  |ianah  tdwd 
of  Box  ndie,  wltere  he  made  a  rapid  progrcta.     At  the  ifatf 
sixteen  he  obtained,  at  King*s  College,  Aberdeen,  the  §m 
exhibition  or  bur>ary  of  the  }'ear,  on  acooant  of  bb  w] 
knowledge  of  Latin.     Here  he  studied  foor  years. 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  which  time  he 
read  in  the  Roman  classics.     Soon  af^er  this  be  eogigai 
himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  in  the  eoanc  af 
another  year   he    l>ecamc  scho'dmaatur  of  the  paiisfc  if 
I^iu  rence  Kirk.     He  remained  here  throe  year*  and  a  baM^ 
and  then,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Pitcaime,  be  vm  ap- 
pointed assistant-keeper  of  the  ad%'ocates'  librairjat  Edia- 
buriih.     In  this  oflice.  though  he  had  good  opportniilin  of 
becoming  known,  and  of  reading  and  teaching  for  bii  Amber 
improvement,  yet  his  pecuniary  adTantagea  wereioUBl 
thai  he  was  obliged,  in  I7n7.  to  commence  auctioneer.    U 
the  s:ime  \ear  he  published  an  edition  of  Volusenna's *  Dtt 
lo'^ue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  with  a  Life  of  VoIuMDena^ 
Wilson,  prefixed.     In  170'J  he  published  Johnston*!  Litia 
'  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  Solomoirs  Song'  and  JofaaHanll 
'  Cantica.'     He  w  as  next  in\  ited  by  the  inagistralei  of  Dba- 
dee  to  be  rector  of  the  grammar-school  there,  but  he  deebacd 
the  offer.     In  1 71J  his  friend  Dr.  Pitcairne  died,  and  Rel- 
diman,  beini^  still  an  auctioneer,  monagcd  the  aale  of  hii 
library,  whicn  was  purchased  by  Peter  the  Great,        e 
of  Russia.    In  1714  he  pubhshcd  his 'Rudimentam 
Latin  Tongue,'  a  book  which  is  well  known,  and  ia  itilt  ^h 
in  most  of  the  schools  in  Scotland.     In  1715  he  pu 
an  edition  of  Buchanan's  works,  in  two  volumes, foluHi 
the  same  year  he  commenced  printer,  in  partnerships 
brother  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  business;  and 
years  tiftcrwards  he  was  app(»inted  printer  to  the  Uni       » 
of  Kdinburgh.     He  published,  in  17'2o,  the  flnt  pi      wi 
*(f;ammaiicn^  Latinte  Institutiones,*  whicb'treAlsoief 
lo'jy  :  and  in  173.',  the  siMMmd  part,  which  treats  of  stb 
He  alr'O  wrote  a  co|-iou8  treatise  on  prosody,  but  pubhsi 
only  an  abridgement  of  it.    After  this  lime  he  wai 
principal  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library.      In   Ha?  ■■ 
published  Anderson's  *  Dip!omata  et  Numiamata  SniS:** 
On:  ing  the  latter  p:irt  of   his    life   he  was  engaj^  trrr 
much  in  contioversy  with  different  persons.     Hovcrei 
1751   he  found  lime    to    put  forth  an  edition  of  Litt. 
four  vols.   I'.'nio,  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  oatM 
the  most  accuiate   editiims   ever   published.      About 
time   he    resi.;ned    his    post   of  keeper  of  the  adro 
library,  and  was  succeeded  by  David  Hume. 

Ruddiinan  died  at  Edinbuif^h,  January  19.  1737.  in 
eighty-third  year  of  his  a^e.  He  was  author  or  editor  « 
some  other  publications,  be>ides  those  above  mentwerf. 
and  among  them  *The  Caledonian  Mercury,'  fton  wt 
he  is  said  to  have  deri\cd  more  pn»fii  than  reputati'HL  a 
Life  of  Rud diman  was  published  by  Mr.  Gvorge  Chalocfs 
1794.  8vo. 

<Clialmers's  Ringrnj-him/  Dictionary ;  Biograiku  I 
fvr. *'•///».) 

RUDGKLKY.     [Stvkkordskirk.] 

RUDING,  ROGERS,  was  born  at  Leicester.  An-wflCf. 
17jl.     Ho  was  the  second  S"n  of  Rogers  Ruding,  Eki> 
\V«''tcotes.  a  member  of  a  h'gh1yn*spcctable^mi1y,of« 
notices  maybe  found  in  Nichols's  'Leiccstenbire' 
i:entleman  wjis  recei\er-nener.d  for  the  county,  and  te^t 
came  to  L<»n(h)n  to  pay  the  identical  money  thai  iiei 
ccived  into  the  Treisury.     A  friend,  to  whom  Ruding 
tioned  this  ciicumbiance,  suggeMs  the  possibility  thai 
prim.tive  mode  of  transacting  business  may  havv  rirkntnba^n 
in  some  device  to  direct  the  mind  of  his  mn  to  the  siii 
cf  money  transactions.    The  subject  of  this  article  was  nn- 
cated  at  Merton  College,  Oxfonl,  of  which  he  was  some  t 
Kellow,  and  by  which   he  wa^  pre>ented,  in   1793,  to 
vicarage  of  Maidon  and  Ches*»in::tiin.  two  small  a'fjmniM 
parishes  in  Surrey,  which  are  always  held  togctlicr.  tf  ' 
leurally  united.     He  took  the  di-iee*  of  H..\..  1771  ;  M  .- 
I77.>;  and  B.I).,  178*2.     Mr.  Ruding  marned  a  cuu^iit 
th.'  same  name,  and  bv  her  had  three  >ons,  nunc  of  wt 
survivefl  hiin,  and  two  tjaugbtcrs. 

Rndini^'s  attention  appears  to  have  been  eariy  dirr 
l.>   ihe  defects  of  our  mone'aiy   s%<tem,  and  in  171^  ■ 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled   ' .\  Ptopo>al  f^ir  te^t»i 
til'..*    nntieiit   Consiitutuni  of  the    Mint,  »<)  fjr  as  r 
Km   the   expense   of    Ciunaj^u :    loge:her   with  a  pi'n 
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rovexnent  of  Money,  and  for  increasing  the  diffi- 
Couutcrfeiling.'     In   1812  he  issued  proposals  fur 
:  work,  which  was  published  in  1817,  in  four  quarto 
under  the  name  of  '  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Bri- 
its  dependencies,  from  the  earliest  period  of  au- 
ustor)'to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  present 
King  George  III.*    The  whole  of  the  first  edition 
Id  within  six  months,  it  was  shortly  followed  by 
in  octavo,  which  brought  down  the  history  to  the 
>f  the  year  1818;  the  additional  matter  being  also 
in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  first  edition, 
portant  work,  on  the  compilation  of  which  Mr.  Ru- 
Uowed  no  ordinary  amount  of  laborious  research, 
a  chronological  history  of  the  monetary  afiairs  of 
itry,  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  the  process  of 
and  the  numerous  and  often  ineffectual  measures 
to  prevent  the  deterioration  and  counterfeiting  of 
>y.     It  also  embraces  an  account,  geographically  ar- 
f  all  the  Mints  and  Exchanges  formerly  existing  in 
tarts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  description  of  the  coins, 
d  by  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  plates,  inclu- 
»e  previously  published  as  tables  of  English  gold 
it  coins,  by  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  which  were  lent 
ociety  of  Antiquaries  for  the  purpose, 
d  limply  as  an  historical  work,  Ruding*8  '  Annals  of 
age*  IS  a  book  of  great  value  and  interest,  embra- 
t  does  the  result  of  the  author's  diligent  investiga- 
subject  to  which  very  few  could  devote  sufficient 
;  but  the  work  had  another  object,  which  may  be 
I  by  an  extract  from  the  author's  preface.     He  ob- 
E[ad  these  materials  been  collected  for  no  other 
than   the  amusement  of  antiquarian   curiosity,  I 
ive  held  myself  blameable  for  the  misapplication  of 
^ious  time.     But  this  work  is  given  to  the  world 
ligher  and  more  important  view.     Its  object  is  to 
om   the   experience  of  ages,    the    inadequacy  of 
snt,  however  severe,  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
e  of  counterfeiting  the  money,  whilst  the  tempta- 
t  remains  so  powei-ful,  and  the  execution  of  it  so 
le  long  succession  of  penal  statutes,  and  the  iniiu- 
lives  which  have  been  forfoited  to  them,  seem  to 
It  the  system  is  radically  defective,  and  that  the 
1  be  prevented  only  by  counteracting  and  weaken- 
force  of  the  temptation.'     Ruding  considered  his 
be  supported  by  the  great  re-coinage  of  1816  and 
vhich  time  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  so  far  dimi- 
.  to  remove  the  temptation   to  melting  them  down, 
coarseness  of  the  workmanship  afforded  such  fa- 
mitation,  that  the  real  coins  and  the  counterfeits 
ly  for  delivery  almost  at  the  same  instant.     A  new 
'this  important  work,  extended  to  the  commence- 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  has  lately  been  published  by 
rne,  in  three  volumes,  quarto.     It  is  edited  by  S, 
lan,  Esq.,  aided  by  other  numismatists ;  and,  while 
of  Ruding  is  preserved  unaltered,  it  is  enriched 
y  additional  notes  and  tables,  and  upwards  of  forty 
ts  of  coins. 

iding  communicated  many  papers  on  coins,  &c  to 
tieraan's  Magazine,*  and  memoirs  on  the  trial  of 
id  the  office  of  cuneator  (which  were,  in  fact,  little 
n  chapters  of  his  larger  work,  perhaps  put  forth  in 
I  to  excite  interest  on  the  subject)  to  the  17th  and 
mesofthe'Archscologia'  of  the  Society  of  An  tiqua- 
hich  he  was  a  fellow.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
[e  died  at  Maldon,  on  the  IGth  of  February,  1820, 
ty-ninth  year. 

>LPH  of  HABSBURG.  [Habsburg,  House  of.] 
^LPHINE  TABLES.     [Kepler.] 
^LPHUS,  Schumacher**  name  for  the  Monocerps 
B.     [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  458.] 

)LSTADT.      [SCHWARZBURG.] 

LLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
«se,  whicli  was  so  named  by  Lmnaeus  in  compli- 
I,  Ruelle.  physician  of  Francis  I.,  who  wrote  com- 
I  on  Diobcorides,  as  well  as  some  other  botanical 
rhe  genus,  as  formerly  constituted,  embraced  a 
iiy  Indian  species,  which  arc  now  distributed  among 
er  genera,  as  Adenosma.  Hygrophila,  Dyschoriate, 
ithus,  Petalidium,  Calophanes,  Butercea,  Strobi- 
Bchmanthera,  Gol<lfu.s:)ia,  Asystasia,Leptocanthus, 
.  The  genus  is  distributed  through  the  tropical 
uia,  including  the  tropical  and  subtropical  ports  of, 
C^  No.  1258. 


New  Holland.  It  includes  many  highly  ornamental  plants, 
as  ai'c  also  those  which  have  now  been  excluded  from  it ; 
all  are  easily  cultivated,  and  often  to  be  seen  in  our  hot- 
houses. Some  of  the  species  which  have  now  been  removed 
to  other  genera  are  found  at  considerable  elevations  on  the 
sides  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains;  of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  iEchmanthera,  formerly  Ruellia  gossypina, 
which  has  its  stems  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  white 
tomentum,  whicli  probably  enables  it  to  withstand  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  most  others  of  the  family. 

RUFI'NUS,  also  called  TOR  AN  US,  a  priest  of  Aquileia, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  a  native  of  that  place,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  He  embraced  a 
monastic  life,  and  lived  at  first  in  a  monastery  at  Aquileia, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  During  this  time  be  be- 
came acquainted  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
most  sincerely  attached  to  him.  Rufinus  subsequently 
visited  Egypt,  where  he  formed  the  friendship  of  St.  Me- 
lania,  who  was  celebrated  in  the  church  for  her  works  of 
charity  and  love.  He  afterwards  went  to  Palestine,  where 
he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Arians,  who  banished 
him  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  country.  He  was  ran- 
somed however  by  Mclania,  and  returned  with  her  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  built  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and 
lived  for  many  years.  During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  he 
translated  some  of  Origen*s  works,  by  which  he  offended  his 
former  friend  Jerome,  who  attacked  him  in  his  'Apology.' 
To  this  work  Rufinus  replied,  in  which  he  maintained  his 
own  orthodoxy  and  defended  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
example  of  Jerome,  who  had  formerly  praised  and  also  trans- 
lated some  of  Origen*s  works.  This  controversy  excited  a 
great  stir  at  the  time,  as  both  writers  were  of  high  reputa- 
tion and  had  many  partisans.  The  Western  church  how- 
ever was  generally  opposed  to  Rufinus,  and  on  his  return  to 
Aquileia  he  was  cited  by  Anastasius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
appear  before  him ;  and  on  his  not  doing  so,  his  writings 
were  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  pres- 
byter at  Aquileia.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Sicily,  where 
he  died  about  the  year  410. 

Rufinus  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Joseph  us;  the 
'  Ecclesiastical  History  '  of  Eusebius,  to  which  he  added  two 
books  continuing  the  history  to  the  death  of  Theodosius; 
the  books  of  Recognitions  attributed  to  Clement,  several  of 
Origen's  works,  with  the  first  book  of  Pamphilus*s  *  Apology' 
for  Origen,  the  '  Orations  *  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the 
ascetical  rules  of  St.  Basil,  and  a  few  other  smaller  treatises 
of  the  Greek  fathers.  The  translations  of  Rufinus  are 
rather  paraphrases  than  strict  and  literal  versions.  Besides 
these  translations,  Rufinus  wrote  two  books  in  reply  to  St. 
Jerome,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  an  'Apology' 
to  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  an  '  Explanation  of  Jacob's 
Blessing,'  a  '  Commentary  upon  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos  ;* 
and  an  '  Explanation  of  the  Apostle*s  Creed,'  a  work  which 
is  considered  by  modern  theologians  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  it  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  opinion  of  Du  Pin  upon  the  literary  and  theological 
merits  of  Rufinus  is  just  and  impartial :  '  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Rufinus,  though  very  ill  used  by  St. 
Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  Perhaps  he 
had  not  so  much  learning  as  St.  Jerome,  but  his  temper  was 
better  and  less  violent.  He  doth  not  write  such  good  Latin, 
but  his  style  is  more  even.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Latin 
church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
considerable  among  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  of 
church  history.  Though  he  was  accused  of  divers  errors, 
yet  he  was  convicted  of  none,  and  he  justified  himself  suf- 
ficiently from  the  reproachful  objections  made  against 
him.' 

The  works  of  Rufinus  were  published  by  Sonnius,  in  one 
volume  folio,  Paris,  1580. 

(Du  Pin,  A  New  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writer s*  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  107-111,  transi. ;  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  482,  Lond.,  1831,  and  the  references 
there  ti^iven.) 

RUFUS,or  RUPHUS  (Pov^),  commonly  called  Rufus 
Ephesius,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  said  by  Abulfaraj 
{Hist.  Dynast, t  P-  59)  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  iPlato, 
about  four  hundred  vears  before  Christ;  John  Tzetzes  (»Us 
him  the  physician  to  Cleopatra,  who  died  B.C.  30  (CAt/.,  vi. ; 
Hist.,  44,  V.  300,  p.  104);  but  Sprengel  {Hist  de  la  Med, 
and  most  modern  authors  follow  Suidas  in  placing  him  in 
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the  reign  oi  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  ilie  second  cen- 
tury atW  Christ,  lie  is  sometimes  confoundctl  with  Meniut 
Kufus,  the  inventor  of  several  comiiound  nie<liemes,  who 
however  must  have  lived  lung  befurc  the  rei«;n  of  Trajan,  as 
hi'  is  quoted  by  Andrumachus  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicavi. 
MPC.  Loca,  lib.  vii..  torn,  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92),  who  was  archiater 
to  the  emperor  Nero.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  except  that  he  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Galen  and  Suidas,  and  three  are  still 
extant. 

The  first  consists  of  three  or  four  books,*  entitled  xtfA 
ovoftanioQ  rJ/v  roD  ai'B[>ufxoy  ftopiutv,  *  De  Appcllationibus 
Partium  Corporis  Ilumani,'  which  arc  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  information  they  impart  concern iiig  the  state  of  anato- 
mical science  before  the  time  of  Galeu.  His  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  work  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  the  medical  students  of  his  time  from 
making  mistakes  in  reading  the  antient  authors,  who  do  not 
always  call  the  same  parts  of  the  body  by  the  same  name. 
From  what  Rufus  says  in  this  book  (p.  33).  we  find  that  all 
the  anatomical  demonstrations  were  made  upon  beasts. 
(Compare  Theophilus,  *  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  lib.  v.,  cap. 
ii.,  who  says.  '  cnoose  an  a|>e  for  dissection,  if  you  have 
one ;  if  not,  take  a  bear ;  and  if  you  have  not  a  bear,  take 
any  animal  you  can  get.*)  He  considered  the  spleen  to 
be  absolutely  useless,  (p.  59.)  We  find  also  in  the  same 
l)')ok,  that  the  nerves  now  called  r^ct/rrf /i/ were  then  quite 
recently  discovered.  *  The  antients,*  said  Rufus  (p.  42), 
r;illed  the  arteries  of  the  neck  Kapwri^cf,  or  rapwncoi,  because 
they  believed  that  whtMi  they  were  pressed  hard,  the  animal 
became  sleeny  and  lost  its  voice ;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been 
discovered  that  this  accident  does  not  proceed  from  pressing 
upon  these  arteries,  but  upon  the  nerves  contiguous  to 
them.*  He  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain, 
iitid  he  divides  them  into  two  (*la%ises,  those  of  sensibility 
and  those  of  motion  (p.  3G),  though,  like  CeUuni De  Medic, 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  18,  p.  413,  ed.  Argent.),  he  reckons  (p.  41; 
compare  p.  43)  among  them  the  cremaster  muscle.  (Julius 
Pollux,  himself  a  contemporary  of  Galen,  gives  also  the 
name  of  vu'pa  to  the  ligaments  which  unite  the  bones:  Ono- 
mast,,  lib.  ii.,  can.  6,  segm.  234,  p.  265.)  According  to 
Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med.),  he  was  the  first  to  describe, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves 
at  the  height  of  the  infundibulum,  and  the  fibres  which 
they  receive  from  that  part  of  the  brain,  (p.  54.)  He  clearly 
describes  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  by  the  term 
vfiijv  ^arof(^r/c,  lenticular  membrane,  (p.  37.)  Ho  con- 
sidered the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  and  noticed  that  the 
left  ventricle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  right,  (p.  37.) 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  P. 
Crassui,  with  Aretoeus,  Venet..  1552,  4to. 

The  next  work  of  his  that  remains  is  a  valuable  little 
ti^eaiise,  Tipj  t&v  iv  vf^pot^  koI  kvctu  xaOitv,  *  De  Renum 
Vesicaque  Morbis,*  in  which  however  there  is  nothing  that 
requires  particular  notice  here.  The  third  is  a  frairment, 
wipt  rCiv  ^apfiaKwv  KaOapriKwv,  *  Do  Medicamentis  l*urgan- 
tibus.' 

These  three  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J. 
Goupyl,  Paris,  8vo ,  1554.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Loud.,  1 7  26, 4to.,  which  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  most  complete  is  that  by  Matthuei,  Mosq.,  Itiun,  hvo., 
Gmeo,  in  which  he  has  supplied,  fnmi  a  manuscript  at  Mos- 
cow, several  fragments  that  had  never  before  been  published. 
A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus  is  inserted  in  the  *  Medicao  Artis 
Principes,*  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol.  Some  Greek 
fragments  aie  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  (pp.  19^- 
20U)  of  the  collection  of  •  Classici  Auctorcs  e  Vaticanin  Co- 
dicibus  edili,*  publis-hed  by  Angelo  Mai,  RomsD,  8vo.,  Ib31. 
C.  G.  Kiihn  published.  Lips.,  ls.31,  •  Rufi  EphcMi  do  Me- 
ilicam.  Purgant.  Fragm.  li  Cod.  Paris,  descnpt, ;'  and  F. 
Osann  wrote  a  dissertation,  *  IX*  L)c<>  Rufi  K plies.  Med.  ap. 
Oribokium  8ervato,siTe  de  Peste  Lib.,'  Giss.,  1»33.  There  are 
also  several  fragments  preserved  by  Oiibasius  and  Aetius 
and  among  the  rest  the  formula  for  the  composition  of  a 
celebrated  medicine  called  //i>ra  (Oribas.,  S^t/nrtps.,  lib.  iii., 
pp.  121,  122),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name 
among  the  antients,  for  what  may  be  called  patent  medicines, 
an  Aetius  has  inserted  in  his  compilation  (Tetrab.  i..  scrm. 
3,  rap.  114)  the  formula  of  one  called,  after  the  celebrated 
Arrhti^cnes, '  Hiera  Archigenis.' 

lialler  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  Rufus  {Biblioih,  Botan., 

•  There  are  In  f.irt  only  thrt§  booki,  .\k  iho  iprotKl  i4  Ji  •nrt  of  alter  primu$, 
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torn,  i ,  p.  lOfi)  an  anonyniou.'i  fiagmt-nt  of  one  hiin«1rH  and 
ninety  Ureek  hexameter  Tcrhe^.  Tipi   fiorai'wv,  *  l>ir  Viribui 
llerbarum,*  which  was  first  published  in  the  Aldine  p«!iiicfl 
of  Dio>condes.  Venet.,  151K  4to.,  p.  'J31,  &c.,  nnd  which  n 
inserted  by  Fabricius,  with  Greek  scholia  and  a  Latin  trani- 
lation  and  notes,  by  J.  Rentorf,in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Gr«c9 
tom.  ii.,  pp.  6*29-661  (old  edit.).     Fabricius  and  others  hife 
also  been  of  the  same  opinion.    Hermann,  on  nietrinl 
erouudi  (Orphica,  Lips.,  18U5,  8vo.,  pp.  717,  750,  761.  kt), 
determines  the  writer  to  have  lived  some  time  between  Ma« 
netho,  the  author  of  the  AronXtfTfiariKd,  and  Nonnu*,  the 
author  of  the  *  Dionysiaca;*    but  this  date  is  sulBcienllf 
vague.     Rufus  certainly  composed  a  poem  in  Greek  hrxi- 
meter?,  nin  Poraviuv,  in  four  books,  which  ire  ncntiuaH 
by  Galen  iDc  Fanilt.  Simplic.  Medic,  lib.  vi.,  Prvfkt.,  ton. 
xi.,  p.  71)6,  ed.  Kiihn),  and  of  which  he  quotes  ■  few  Lnei 
{Dr  Compos,  Medic  see.  Lnra,  lib.  u  cap.  1,  lorn.  xH.  ji 
425);  but  this  is  supposed  byChoulant  \Handbuck  der  ifa* 
cherkwide  fi'ir  die  Affltere  Medicin,  Svo.,  Leipxig.  l8Ji))td 
have  been  quite  a  difl'erent  work  from  the  fragment  now»pulra 
of,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  so  scientific  and  scnsibleafln- 
sician  as  Rufus  would  not  have  written  anything  so  full  m 
popular  superstition!)  and  absurdities.    Tlii'  fragment  txiiti 
of  thirteen  diflerent  plants  in  as  many  chaptcn,  in  ^ 
savs  llallcr, '  Medicarum  virium    adcst  farrago  rcrv       n 
falsarum.* 
RUGBY.    [Wahwickshirk.] 

RUGEN  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  Gf^ 
many,  and,  together  with  several  >niall  adjacent  viXsaL, 
forms  the  circle  of  Hergen  in  the  government  of  SirmUuod- 1/ 
the  province  of  Poineraiiia.     This  ialaud  liai  an  area  of  I 
square  miles  and  was  formerly  much  larger:  a  part  oi  is 
probably  above  one  half,  >Aas  swallowed  up  iu  the  middli 
ages  by  the  sea.     It  is  separated  from  the  continent,  wttk 
which  it  is  suppo.-ed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  b« 
arm  of  the  sea  at  least  a  mile  broad.    Its  shape  is  vcn  i 
gular,  being  deeply  indented  by  the  sem  in  various  diie 
so  as  to  look  like  a  number  of  peninsulas  un  ted  by  kcw 
paratively  small  nucleus  in  the  centre.   On  the  east  iicle  llw 
peninsula  uf  Jasmuiid  is  connected  with  the  mainUnd  Vii 
the  steep  ridge  called  Piora,  and  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  bi|i 
wall  of  flint,  gi-anite,  and  porphyry  boulders.     Inlhif  pcDifl- 
sula  is  tliu  Stubbenitz.  a  considerable  beech-fure»t,  cuotiuh 
ing  the  Rerg  or  Black  Lake,  an  oval  spot  surruundal  eilbi 
high  wall,  winch  is  believed  to  be  the  place  where  thcr^ 
de^s  Hertha  was  worshipped.  (Tacitus,  Germ^  c.  40.) 
whole  ibland  abounds  in  grotes(]uc  and  romantic  teeiin*. 
On  the  west  it  is  level,  but   rises  in  the  interior,  and 
northern  coasts  cimsist  in  general  of  rugged  steep 
clifis.    One  of  the  most  considerable  eminences   iu 
island   is  Mount  Rugaid,  on  which  the  rc^idcnei  of 
princes  formerly  stood.  On  the  north  point  of  jA»mnn 
i  Stubbenkammer,  a  lofty  chalk  cliff,  which  rues  pft|«ii«<- 
j  cularly  from  the  sea  in  the  most  irregular  forms.   The  hjt' 
■  est  point,  565  feet  (some  say  543  feet)  above  the  sea,  iscsUcl 
the  Kiinigstuhl  (the  king's  chair, or  King  Frederic  Wi 
chair),  from  which  a  flight  of  6U0  steps  cut  in  the  rata  m 
down  to  the  strand.    Jasmund  is  connected  by  ft  nsmv  \ 
i  of  alluvial  soil  with  the   peninsula  of  Witlow,  a  level 
:  with  a  rich  soil,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  A 
I  the  most  northern  point  of  Germany.     Arkona  con**"*^t 
,  very  strong  fortress,  which  was  taken  iu  1  I6d  by 
,  mar  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  destroyed  the  chief  i        -.m 
i  the  god  Swantewic,  who  was  highlv  revered  by  the  hoa 
of  the  north.    Ijirge  tumuli  (called  Hiincngriiber),  an 
in  several  parts.     The  whole  ialand,  especially  the  pMaa- 
sulas  of  Wittow  and  Jasmund,  is  much  mure  fertik 
the  continental  part  of  the  government  of  Stral*nBd. 
produces  much  corn.    Tlie  number  uf  cattle  is  conai< 
and  the  fisheries  productive.    The  inhabitants  i       ■■! 
'2M,UUU ;  ihey  are  very  industrious  expert  sailors  k«iu  i 
men,  and  very  hospitable.    The  nobility  are  very  ni 
Bergen,  the   capital  of  the  island,  has  26(^0  inhauiia 
Riigen  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  on  acci^unt  oi 
beautiful  scene rv,  and  f  n*  the  benefit  of  the  sea-bi 
This  inland  was  ceded  to  Prussia  iu  1616,  as  a  pMk 
Swedish  Ponierania. 

(Hassel's  Geography,  vol.  iii. ;   Convfrtalifmt  Lehem; 
St'jin  ;  Cannabich,  &o.) 

RU'HNKKN,  DAVID,  was  born  in  1 723,  at  Sk      it 
Pomerania.     His  parents,  who  were  in  good  ciicu 
soon  discovered  the  promi<iing  talents  of  the  boy,        .« 
a  course  of  elementary  instiuction,  Ihey  sent  inuM  U^^*" 
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uiii  of  K()ni}4sberg  (Collegium  FridericianutD,  or 
i«i-Collejiium).  Here  he  commenced  his  acquaiu- 
ih  the  rlas-ical  wi iters  of  antiquity,  and  ctmceived 
;  for  them  which  distinguished  his  whole  life.  He 
le  great  projjress  in  the  fine  ai  U,  particularly  in 
id  druwuig.  After  fnushin^  his  studies  at  the  ^ym- 
it  was  the  wisli  of  his  parents  that  he  should  become 
t  of  theology ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
»und  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Gottingen, 
)  anticipated  great  benefit  from  the  instruction  of 
3aner.  On  his  journey  thither  he  passed  through 
3rg,  and  the  kindness  and  hospitable  reception  which 
'ienced  in  the  houses  of  two  distinguished  profes- 
hat  university,  Berger  and  Ritter,  induced  him  to 
l/^itlenborg,  wiiere  he  remained  for  two  years,  and 
uost  iudefati^ably  to  the  study  of  anticnt  literature, 
md  jurispru(iunce.  On  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
le  published  his  inaugural  dissertation,  *De  Galla 
Augusta'  (Wiitenb.,  1 743),  a  work  which  raised  the 
expectations  of  the  young  scholar.  Ernesti,  who 
[  tube  at  Wittenberg  ut  the  time,  advised  Ruhnken 
Leyden,  and  finish  his  studies  under  the  auspices 
^reat  Hemsterhuis.  This  advice  coincided  with 
i*s  own  wishes;  and  having  provided  himself  with 

introduction,  he  went  to  Leyden.  To  Hemsterhuis 
lo  introduction,  but  he  nevertheless,  immediately 
arrival,  paid  a  visit  to  this  renowned  scholar,  who 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Ruhnken  now 
s  studies  afre>h,   following   the   suggestions  and 

his  great  master,  and  continued  his  studies  under 
six  years,  during  which  he  read  almost  all  the 
iters  with  the;;reatest  care  and  attention.  But  not- 
ling  his  severe  application,  he  was  fond  of  amuse- 
lusicul  entertainments,  the  conversation  of  ladies, 
:ing,  were  now,  and  remained  during  his  whole 
favourite  recreations;  and  often,  after  returning 
iting,  he  would  sit  down  all  night  at  his  writing- 
l  make  up  for  the  time  spent  on  his  amusements, 
mis  had  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  dis- 
ho  great  abilities  of  his  pupil,  and  was  anxious  to 

at  Leyden  ;  but  as  there  was  at  the  time  no  pro- 
.  professorship  becoming  vacant  in  the  university, 
d  hiui  to  resume  his  former  study  of  the  Roman 
hnken,  who  was  accustomed  to  follow  the  advice 
:erhuis  like  that  of  a  father,  complied  with  his 
nd  soon  made  such  projjress  as  to  gain  a  consider- 
tation  as  a  jurist.  But  he  did  not  neglect  his 
pursuits,  and  made  preparations  for  a  new  edition 

With  this  view  he  collected  the  scholia  on  Plato, 
shed  a  very  valuable  edition  of  Timaeus,  'Lexicon 

tonicarum,*  with  u commentary,  Leyden,  1754.  (A 
much  improved  edition  appeared  in  1789.)     But 

no  appointment  in  Holland,  his  friends  in  Ger* 
ed  him  to  return  and  apply  for  a  professorship  in 
fersity  in  his  own  country.  His  attachment  how- 
is  friend  and  master,  and  his  love  of  the  mode  of 
jyJen.  induced  him  to  wait  there  until  a  vacancy 

ur.  In  1755  he  went  to  Pari8,wherehe  spent  a  whole 
amining  theMSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  and  those 
•ary  at  St.  Germain.    About  the  time  when  he  was 

to  set  out  for  Spain,  he  received  the  intelhgence 
sterhuis  had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  him  the  ap- 
;  of  lector  (reader)  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  In 
jily  he  was  the  assistant  and  colleague  of  his  for- 
er.     Ruhnken  returned  to  Holland,  and,  in  Octo- 

he  opened  his  course  of  lectures  by  a  discourse, 
tela  Artium  et  Doctrinurum  Inventrico*  (printed 

in  1757,  4to.).  Ruhnken  filled  this  place  for  four 
1  his  zeal,  his  success,  and  his  erudition  soon 
n  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent 
r  Holland. 

I  Oudendorp  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  appointed 
isor  as  professor  of  eloquence  and  history.  In 
;    year  J.  M.  Gesner  of    Gottingen   died,    and 

was  invited  to  take  his  chair;  but  ho  refused 
irable  offer,  and  recommended  Heynein  his  stead, 
f  of  his  attachment  to  the  university  of  Leyden 
ded  by  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salary.     At 

forty  Ruhnken  married  a  beautiful  and  accora- 
oung  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily; 
t  year  1 769  his  wife  began  to  suffer  from  apoplexy, 
t  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  afterwards  also  of 
I  in  tb^fs  deplorable  state  she  survived  her  hus- 


band. In  1767,  two  years  before  this  calamity,  Henu 
bterhuis  had  died,  and  Ruhnken,  then  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, delivered  a  noble  culogium  on  his  late  friend  and 
patron.  This  eulogy  is  known  under  the  name  of  '  Elogium 
Tiberii  Hemsterhiisii,*  printed  at  Leyden  in  1768.  in  8vo. ; 
a  second  edition,  accompanied  by  two  letters  of  R.  Bentley  to 
Hemsterhuis,  appeared  in  1 769.  About  this  time  Ruhnken 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  new  and  complete  edition 
of  the  great  works  of  Fabricius,  the  Bibliothcca  Graeca  and 
Latina,  but  this  plan  has  never  been  realized,  and  other 
works,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  list,  occupied  almost  all  his 
attention.  In  17f4  Ruhnken  succeedea  Gronovius  in  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  university,  in  which  capacity  he 
enriched  the  library  with  a  great  many  valuable  books 
and  MSS. 

The  life  of  Ruhnken  henceforward  presents  scarcely  any 
incidents :  his  time  was  divided  between  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  and  his  literary  occupations,  by  which  he'ac- 
quired  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his'master  Hemsterhuis. 
To  his  suffering  wife  he  always,  showed  the  greatest  affec- 
tion,  and  all  the  leisure  hours  which  he  could  spare  he  de- 
voted to  her.  The  only  thing  which  in  some  degree  inter- 
rupted his  quiet  pursuits  were  the  disturbances  which 
broke  out  in  Holland  in  the  year  1787.  He  died  on  tho 
14th  of  May,  1798.  loa\ing  two  daughters,  the  younger  of 
whom  had  from  her  childhood  always  been  in  bad  health. 
The  city  of  Leyden  purchased  his  valuable  library,  and 
granted  to  his  widow  an  annual  pension  of  50U  florins. 

Ruhnken  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  critics 
of  the  18th  century.  With  a  refined  taste  and  {^reat  acute- 
ness,  he  combined  an  extraordinary  memory  and  immense 
erudition.  His  critical  sagacity  and  his  grammatical  know- 
ledge were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  modern  philologist; 
and  his  works  are  still  an  inexhaustible  source  of  informa- 
tion, though  it  has,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  been  observed, 
that  Ruhnken,  as  a  critic,  is  more  refined  and  elegant  than 
profound.  As  a  Latin  writer  Ruhnken  has  scarcely  betfn 
excelled  by  any  modern  author.  In  teaching  ho  was  very 
successful ;  the  most  distinguished  among  his  pupils  was 
Daniel  Wyttenbach,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  elo- 
quent Life  of  his  master  (Leyden,  1799,  8vo.).  This  Life  was 
reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  18*22,  and  edited  by  Lindemann,  to- 
gether with  the  Elogium  Hemsterhusii,  under  the  title 
*  Vitae  duum  VirorumTib.  Hemsterhusii  et  D.  Ruhnkenii.* 
Besides  his  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Timaeus,  Ruhnken 
wrote,  in  1754,  a  commentary  on  the  title  in  the  Digest  aud 
Code,  '  De  Postulando.  sive  de  Advocatis  et  Procuratoribus.' 
He  also  edited  the  second  volume  of  Alberti*s  Hesychius, 
with  notes  and  emendations,  Leyden,  1766,  fol.;  Rutilius 
Lupus,  'De  Figuris  Sententiarura  et  Elocutionis,'  Leyden, 
1768  (a  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1831  by  Frot.scher);  Velleius  Paterculus,  2  vols.,  Ley- 
den, 1779  (a  separate  edition  of  Ruhnken*s  commentary 
was  published  at  Hanover,  in  1815,  by  Cludius);  *Homeri 
Hymnus  in  Cererem,*  with  a  Latin  translation  and  com- 
mentary, 1780  (a  second  edition  appeared  in  1782,  in  which 
a  fragment  until  then  unknown,  was  added);  'Mureti 
Opera,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Leyden,  1 789.  Besides  these  editions 
of  antient  authors  by  Ruhnken  himself,  he  communi- 
cated to  Ernesti  his  remarks  on  Callimaohus  (Leipzig, 
1761),  and  on  Xenophon's  *  Memorabilia*  (Leipzig,  1773), 
and  to  Schweighaiiser  those  on  Polybius  and  Appian. 
Besides  his  three  original  compositions  already  mentioned 
(viz.  on  '  Galla  Placidia  Augusta,*  *  De  Graecia  Art.  etDoctr. 
Inventr.,' and  tho  '  Elogmm  Hemsterhusii*),  Ruhnken 
wrote  'Epistolae  Criticae:  prima  in  Homeridarum  Hym- 
nos  et  Hesiodum*  (Leyden,  1749) ;  *secunda  in  Gallimachum 
et  Apollonium  Rhodium*  (Leyden,  1 751 ); ' Oratio  de  Doctore 
Umbratico,'  1753,  4to;  *Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Lon- 
gini,*  1766,  4to.  (reprinted  in  Toup*s  edition  of  Longinuk). 
These  discourses  and  essays  were  collected  and  published 
by  Ruhnken  himself  in  1797,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  titlo 
'  Ruhnkenii  Opuscula  Oratoria,  Philologica,  (^ritica,  nunc 
primum  conjunctim  edita.*  A  new  edition,  with  some  ad- 
ditional dissertations,  was  edited  by  Bergmann,  in  2  vols., 
Leyden,  1 823.  Some  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  Ruhnken 
with  his  learned  friends  have  likewise  been  published.  J. 
A.  H.  Tittmann  has  edited  *  Ruhnkenii,  Valckenarii,  et 
aliorum  ad  J.  A.  Ernesti  Epistolae;  acoedunt  Ruhnkenii 
Observationes  in  Callimachum,'  &c.,  Leipzig,  1812.  Mahne 
has  edited  '  Ruhnkenii  et  Valckenarii  Epistolae  mutuae,' 
Vliessingen.  1832.  and  '  Ruhnkenii  Epistolae  ad  Diversos' 
Vliessingen,  1834. 
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RULE,  RULER.  In  a  mechanical  sense  thcie  wordK 
arc  buili  uacd  for  a  straight  pieoc  of  wood,  brass  or  ivory, 
from  which  a  straight  line  is  drawn  on  paiier  by  guiding  a 
|i€n  or  pencil  alon^  the  edj^o.  These  rules  or  rulers  aie 
anvcuient  for  the  laying  downof  &cale>,  on  which  point  sec 
ScALK ;  Skctor;  SMuiNCi-Rri.K. 

The  word  rule,  in  its  mon?  coniinon  sense,  means  a  set  of 
directions  fur  the  aitainment  of  any  required  object,  and 
various  rules  will  be  found  in  this  work,  scattered  under 
oaany  heads.  Ttie  word  rule  is  generally  dropped  ;  thus  we 
vio  not  Kpeuk  of  the  rule  of  addition,  or  the  rule  of  subtrac- 
tion, but  simply  of  addition  or  ^ubtraction.  In  some  iso- 
lated cases  the  word  rule  is  most  usually  relained,  as  in  the 
rule  of  three  [Thkkk.  Rulk  ok]  and  the  rule  of  false. 
[Falsk  Position.] 

A  rule  diflVrs  from  an  al<;cbi-aical  formula  only  ir.  the 
language  employed;  both  the  former  and  the  hitter  indi- 
cate processes  to  the  mind.  The  rule  describes  its  data  at 
length,  and  retjuires  many  more  si^ns  than  the  formula, 
which  however  is  much  more  intelligible  than  the  rule,  as 
soon  as  its  i>)mbols  are  well  understood.  For  example, 
when  it  is  known  that  (i,  h,  c  arc  the  units  in  the  sides  of  a 
right-anL;led  triangle,  the  formida  for  determining  c  is— 

c  =  V  (<«*  +  b^)  ' 
the  rule  is— To  Hnd  the  h>pothcnuse  of  a  ripht-angled 
triangle,  multiply  the  number  of  units  in  each  side  by  itself, 
add  the  products,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum: 
this  square  root  is  the  number  of  units  in  the  hypothenuse 
required.  It  might  perha|)s  be  tliought  that  the  preccdm^; 
rule  mi^ht  have  been  expreshcd  more  brrctiy,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  abbreviating  the  language  of  rules  is  almost  sure  to 
destroy  the  sort  of  advantaf^e  which,  in  one  point  of  view, 
they  |)ossess  over  a  formula.  A  rule  should  embody  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  :o  be  gained,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  to  be  (gained  ;  it  should  also  point  out  the  step  at  which 
it  is  (gained,  and  e\ery thing  necessary  to  describe  the  result. 
It  should  even  hp(M:ify  the  case  in  which  the  rule  is  to  be 
used,  or  that  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  rather  than  any 
other;  and  should  be  so  complete  in  itself,  that  any  reader 
of  that  class  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed  might  loam  all 
it  teaches  (that  is,  everything;  but  the  demonairation)  by 
readin};  only  what  comes  between  the  word  HirLK  and  the 
full  Ktop  at  the  end  of  it.  Thus,  though  we  have  described 
the  preceding  rule  in  wonis  which  some  persons  may  think 
too  many,  we  should  say  that  they  are  not  too  many  for  the 
student  who  is  somewhat  of  a  mathematician,  and  too  few 
for  the  beginner.  For  the  latter  we  should  state  as  follows: 
— To  find  the  h>pothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of 
Mhich  the  two  sides  are  given,  reduce  the  two  bides  to  the 
same  denomination  if  necessary  (feet  and  decimals  of  a 
foot,  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  &c.,  as  most  conve- 
nient), multiply  the  units  in  each  side  by  itself,  add  the 
results,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum  :  this  .square 
root  is  the  number  of  such  units  in  the  hypothenuso  as  were 
iise<l  in  the  expression  of  the  sides. 

If  ho\iever  many  rules  arc  to  be  learned,  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  found  more  easy  to  learn  the  symbols  of 
algebra,  that  is,  to  learn  to  read  an  algebraic  expression, 
and  to  use  formulip.  than  to  recur  frequently  to  rules. 

RULE  OF  THREE.    [Thrkk.  Rule  of] 

RULE  (in  Law)  is  an  order  of  one  of  the  three  superior 
courts  of  Common  Law.  Rules  are  either  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

General  rules  are  such  orders  relating  to  matters 
of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  promulgated  by  the  court 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  suitors.  They  are  a  decla- 
ration of  what  the  court  will  do,  or  require  to  Ijc  done,  in 
all  matters  fallmg  within  the  terms  of  the  rule,  and  they 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  Roman  edict.  The  ])ower  of 
issuing  rules  for  regulatmjr  the  practice  of  each  court  is 
considered  to  be  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cimrt.  By  a 
recent  and  very  important  act  of  parliament  (3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  4J).  the  judges  were  autlioriseil  within  five\cars  from  the 
date  of  it  (1833)  to  make  rules  of  a  more  comprehensive  na- 
ture, relating  especially  to  plcadin;*  in  civil  actions.  These 
rules,  after  being  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament 
within  certain  times  mentioned  in  the  act.  were  to  have  *  the 
like  force  and  effect  as  if  the  provisions  contained  therein  had 
been  expressly  enacted  by  parliament.*  In  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority, a  number  of  rules,  generally  called  'The  New  Rules, 
'  have  been  i»romulgated,whieh  have  introduced  very  material  \ 
chdimos  in  the  mwle  of  pU'a<ling.  [Plkadino.]  ('Stei)hens  ; 
on  IHtadins ;  Chitiy  on  IHeading ;  Jer^is  on  the  Sew  Rules.) , 


Formerly  each  court  of  common  l«w  issued  its  own  i^ 
ral  rulea,  without  much  con*>ideralion  a<  to  what  vu 
practice  in  other  courts.  Of  late  the  object  has  bee 
assimilate  the  pi'actice  in  all  the  courts  of  oommoo 

Rules  not  general  arc  such  as  are  ooDftned  to  the  pad 
lar  case  in  reference  to  whieb  they  lia%'e  been  gi  anted. 
these,  some,  which  are  said  to  be  *  of  course,'  aie  drawi 
by  the  proper  oflicers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere  si^! 
of  counsel,  without  any  formal  application  to  the  co 
in  some  instances,  as  up<m  a  judges  fiat  or  aUowancvof 
master,  &c.,  without  any  signature  by  counsel ;  olbcn 
quire  to  be  handed  in  as  well  as  signed  by  counsel.  Ri 
which  are  not  of  course,  are  grantable  on  the  applicafioi^ 
as  It  is  technically  termed,  Mhe  rootion,*  either  of  tbe|i 
actually  interiisted  or  of  his  counsel.  Where  the  gnu 
of  the  molioii  are  require<l  to  be  particularised,  tiie  facts 
cessary  to  support  it  must  be  Atated  in  an  affidavit  bv  o 
petent  witnesses.  After  the  moiioii  is  heard,  ibe  ei 
either  giants  or  refuses  the  rule.  A  rule,  when  graoi 
may.  accordin:;  to  the  circumstances,  be  either  'to  U 
cause,'  or  it  may  be  *  absolute  in  the  first  instance.*  1 
term  '  rule  to  show  cause,*  also  called  a  '  rule  niti.'  mc 
that  unless  the  party  against  whom  it  has  been  ubuu 
shows  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  rule,  vhicb  4 
conditional,  will  biH*ome  absolute.  After  a  rule  uw 
been  obtained,  it  is  drawn  up  in  form  by  tlie  proper  offii 
and  served  by  the  party  obtaining  it  upon  the  partv  asii 
whom  it  has  been  obtained,  and  notice  is  given  hiia  lo 
pear  in  court  on  a  certain  day  and  show  cause  against  it 
may  do  this  either  by  showing  that  tlie  facts  already  i 
closed  do  not  justify  the  granting  of  the  application,  or 
may  contradict  those  facts  by  further  affida vita.  The  cjut 
who  obtained  the  rule  is  then  heard  in  reply.  If  the  n 
think  proper  to  grant  the  application,  or  if  no  one  ipj 
to  op]K)sc  it,  the  rule  is  sain  to  be  made  *  absolute'  II  u 
refuse  the  application,  the  rule  is  said  to  be '  discharge^.' 

Rules  may  be  moved  for  either  in  reference  to  aii.  mi: 
already  pennint^  before  the  court,  as  for  a  change  I'f  \t: 
in  an  action  already  commenced,  or  for  a  new  trial,  ^ 
or  in  respect  of  matters  not  ]<pnding  belbrc  the  coart, 
for  a  criminal  information,  a  mandamus.  &c. 

A  copy  of  a  rule  obtained  from  the  proper  officer  is  le 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  (Tidd*s  /VocA 
Archb(>ld*s  Practice.) 

RULE  in  SHELLEYS  CASE.    [REiTAiscDEa.] 

RUM,  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  suiriir-canc,  that 
*  from  cane-juice,  or  the  scummings  of  the  juice  from 
boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle,  or  mulas»«s»  or  ti 
*dunder,*  the  lees  of  former  distillations.'  (Edwards'!  H 
Indies,  vol.  li.,  p.  279.)  As  the  entire  juice  uf  the  raoi 
not  necessary  for  making  rum,  the  distdlalion  u  earned 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  best  r 
is  made  from  the  uncrystallized  syrup  called  mulsk 
[MoLASSKs.]  The  proportion  of  mola»ses  made  in  cr}* 
lizing  a  cwt.  of  sugar  varies  from  50  to  90  gallons.  azMi 
peiids  both  u))on  the  climate  and  the  season,  being  \a% 
in  the  Leeward  Ishinds,  which  have  a  dry  climate,  and  \u 
est  in  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  and  it  is  in  the  latii-r  lbs 
Hne  seasons  the  proportion  reaches  90  galluns  per  < 
Nearly  one  gallon  of  proof  rum  may  be  made  from  one  \ 
Ion  of  molasses.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  for  a  ■**' 
of  rum  has  recently  been  as  high  as  li.  lod.  in  the 
Indies;  the  cost  of  distillation  averages  about  h^.  pcr| 
Ion ;  and  for  an  additional  b\d.  for  freight  and  ot 
charge  the  spirit  may  be  brought  into  the  Snglish 
where,  since  June,  1830.  it  has  been  subject  to  a  am; 
9.V.  per  gallon.  This  is  U.  6(t  higher  than  the  dut;' 
English  spirits,  the  distillers  of  the  latter  claiming  lo 
proti-cte<l  on  account  of  thecorn*laws  raising  the  raw  mi 
rial  above  its  natural  price.  On  the  other  hand  rua 
piotected  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign  spirits;  and  rLO 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  has  hitherto  been  |'ru;cc 
a<!aiiist  East  India  rum  by  a  different  rate,  the  dut}  uc 
latter  being  15v.  per  gallon. 

The  rum  coiisumt'd  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  cn'.ir 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  a  great  extent  tf 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality .  Fur  cJ 
\ears  the  home  demand  has  not  taaen  off  the  whole  su;; 
and  the  surplus,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  Lk«j 
Islands  rum,  and  other  kinds  of  inferior  qualit;,  ii  i 
ported.  The  consumption  of  rum  in  this  country  has  i< 
long  declining,  and  the  imports  and  exports  haie'bu'.bCili 
off.    In  1839  the  number  of  i:allons  of  rum  oa  whicb  ^ik 
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waspaiiJ  in  EnKlind  was  3.733,363;  Seolland,  7S,337;  Ire- 
Uiid,  1S,GG?:  tuul.  2,S30,3r>3  galleys.  In  1840  Ihe  quan- 
lily  consumed  was  2.5IU.668  gallons.  In  1826  there  were 
9,031.066  gallons  ofrum  inborn);  3,685,366  gsUona  in  IS3G  ; 
1373,627  gallons  in  1838;  and  3,0U7,563  in  1B39,  of  which 
rather  more  than  une-half  was  banded  in  Ixindon,  and  the 
remainderattbe  oulports.  The  proporlton  of  rum  consumed 
is  noiT  less  than  one-lenlh  of  the  lotel  consumption  of  spi- 
rits in  the  United  Kiugdoni.but  in  1620  ihe  proporlion  was 
ibout  one- fifth.  Rritish  spirits  are  said  la  be  extensively 
nld  Tor  rum,  the  flavour  being  imitated  by  the  rectifier. 

At  the  present  time  (April.  IS'll)  a  Bill,  introduced  by 
the  Government,  has  parsed  through  the  Commons.  Ihc  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  cqualizi;  the  duty  on  Bast  and  West  India 
ruBi  by  ruducint;  iho  fornici'.  Rutn  made  from  the  date  or 
ptim-tree.  as  well  as  from  the  sugar-cane,  will  he  included 
n  Ibis  nioasurc,  but  not  if  made  from  any  other  matcriaK 
rhe  equalization  of  ihedulius  on  East  and  West  India  sugar, 
jj6Wm.  IV.  c.  26.  rendered  it  expedient  to  give  a  practical 
quality  to  all  the  products  of  the  sugar-cane,  without  which 
he  cultivation  of  au);ar-plantaliuna  in  India  could  not  have 
leeii  so  profitably  extended,  as  the  molasses  would  have 
wen  comparatively  wasted.  The  Government  measure 
iqualiies  the  import  duty  on  rum  in  the  colonies  as  well  as 
nihe  United  Kingdom.  Great  improvement  in  East  Inilia 
'Dm  is  anticipated  from  its  admiision  to  the  English  mar- 
at.  In  December,  1836,  th>^  Lords  of  Ihe  Admirutly 
vscinded  an  order  which  L«ullned  the  navy  contracts  la 
IVesl  India  rum.  The  imports  of  East  India  rum  in  1837 
nnountcd  to  G7.761  gallons;  in  1838,  to  45,212  gallons;  in 
18311,  to  17U,38U  gallons;  but  none  of  it  was  entered  fur 
ume  consumption,  in  confcqunnce  of  the  high  duty. 

I.  Average  quantities  of  rum  annually  imported  from  the 
(Test  Indies,  and  Demerara  and  Berbice,  from  1821  to  1838 
nclusive,  fbr  periods  of  six  years  each  ; — 

iWl-18M.  ia27-!83Z.  1833- 1S38. 


Jamaica 

Demeiara 

Berbice 

Trinidad 

Toba^ 

Grenada 

Su  Vincent's 

Barbadoes 

St.  Lucia 

Dominica 

Aniigua 


totCH  and  in  the  i 


2.8;G,468 
fltlCitlO 
4-1.U04 
I4.CH8 


21,415 
393.070 
300.247 
163,224 
5,B53 
17.983 
31,129 
90,773 
153,0:^3 
47,213 
33,113 


2,&iO,728 
1,S00,8U8 
92,968 
4,871 
297,045 
216,717 
144,254 


4,6S9 
18,014 
35,909 
Sl,387 
13,020 
14.707 

3,716 


4,933,164 


■OS  of  rum  annually  imported  into  Ihe 
exported,  consumed,  and  used  as  ships' 
.vy,  in  two  periods,  from  1S27  to  1839 


n,3S7      3;;,6j«      aw.sa 


KM-3>       9.065,800       1  .*K 

3.  Quantities  of  rum  imported  into  the  United  Kingdon 
UalinguiBhing  the  imports  from  the  Briiibh  West  Indiei 
dio  ibe  quantities  consumed  and  re  exported,  in  each  yea 
com  1333  to  1839:— 


PaLiL  Dill, 

'^ 

CIU. 

G.U.. 

1833 

5.1-16.877 

5,103,973 

3.492,133 

1,83.1,206 

18.U 

3,158,489 

5,112,399 

3,343.177 

1,642.282 

Iil3J 

3,340.170 

5,453,317 

3,416,966 

1,678,374 

1836 

4,993,042 

4,868,168 

3,324,749 

1,279,845 

1637 

4,613,093 

4,418,350 

1H38 

4,912,227  j  4,641.212 

3,133,651 

1,134,436 

1^39 

i,4r;.669    .   4,021,821 

2,830.263 

1,155,733 

1   averaged    1,593.683/.   fur   Ihe   years 

rs  1834-5-6  it  amounted  lo  1.399,912/, ;. 
(1,372,340/.    In  1640  the  gross  receipt 


e  chiefly  to  Germany,  Fru 


0.  Hol- 


lo a<ldi1ion  to  Ihe  above,  the  quantity  of  rum  delivered  for 
Bta  use  of  the  navy  and  for  ship's  stores  averaged  743,305 
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gallon*  annually,  all  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  3978 

fallens  in  1838.  and  87,998  gallons  in  1839,  from  Ihe  East 
ndies,  admitted  into  Ihe  navy  contracts)  was  the  produce  o/ 
the  West  Indies. 

The  duly  on  run 
1831-2-3;  forlhejel 
and  fur  1837-8-9  itwa 
was  I,134,544f. 

Tlio  exports  of  ruir 
land.  Italy,  and  the  Australiai 

RUM,  Island.    [AROYLESHiRit.] 

RUMEX.  Ihe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  from  rumax,  a 
sort  of  spike,  sjienr,  or  halbei-d,  which  the  shape  of  its  leaves 
resembles.  It  belongs  lo  the  naturiil  order  Polygof'Tcrr. 
Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  well  known  as  trouble- 
some weeds  lo  the  agriculturist,  under  the  name  of  docks 
and  sorrels.  Some  uf  them  have  been  used  in  medicine, 
but  their  incomplete  flowers  and  inelegant  appearance  have 
caused  Ihcir  almost  eniiru  neglect  in  the  f;arden.  The 
essential  characleis  of  (he  genus  are:  Calyx  with  six  sepals. 
Ihe  outer  three  slightly  coherent,  the  inner  ones  enlarged 
after  flowering!;  stamens  six;  styles  three,  rellcxed;  stigmata 
three  and  dell;  fruit  a  three  cornered  nut,  wiih  a  lateral 
embryo  and  superior  radicle.  In  the  descriptions  of  this 
genus  by  botanists,  the  three  inner  sepals  are  often  de- 
signated as  corolla,  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  what  we 
know  of  the  general  structure  of  the  order  Polygonaceeo  lu 
refer  it  to  the  apelalous  or  incomplete  subclass  of  Ext^eni, 
and  thus  lo  consider  ihe  flower  of  Rumex  ai  destitute  of 
corolla.  Rumex  is  nearly  allied  to  Rheum,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  genus  by  its  three- cornered  carpels 
not  having  wings,  and  by  Ihe  embryo  of  the  seed  being 
lalcral.  not  central  as  in  Rheum.  The  wings  that  are  olT 
served  upon  the  fruit  of  some  species  of  Rumex  are  pro- 
duced by  the  calyx. 

The  J^eEJes  uf  Rumex  that  have  been  chiefly  used  in 
medicine  are  the  R.  aeetoaa  and  hydrolapalhum.  B. 
aeetosa,  common  Sorrel,  is  known  by  its  granulai  valves, 
dicecious flowers, oblong  awl-shaped  leaves,  with  canverginjc 
(□hen  notched)  lobes.  It  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  ana 
it  is  also  common  in  meadows  and  grassy  pastures  through- 
out Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Greece.  It  flowers  early  in 
June.  R,  hydrolapatkum.  Great  Water-Dock,  is  dislin- 
guished  from  other  species,  and  Ihe  foregoing,  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters:  Sepals  petaloid,  nearly  entire,  unequaiiy 
lubevrulaled ;  lanceolate  leaves  acute  at  each  end;  almust 
leafless  whorls.  It  is  found  growing  in  marshland  dilcbes, 
stagnant  waters,  and  the  margins  of  great  rivers  throughout 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  America  from  Pennsylvania  lu 
Viri^inia.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  moat  conspicuous  of  our 
indigenous  docks;  lloweriiii;  from  July  lo  August.  This  seems 
lo  have  been  Ihe  plant  known  under  the  name  of  Herba  Bri- 
iannica  to  Pliny  (xxv.,  c.  3.  8),  Galen,  and  others,  and  which 
was  employed,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  in  vari- 
ous diseases  in  which  those  remedies  are  indicated.  (Martin- 
eiva.Devfra  Antiquorum Herba  Britannica,  Amst.,  16S1.) 
RUMFORD.  BENJAMIN,  COUNT,  was  born  at  Wo 
burn,  New  England,  in  1752.  His  family  name  wasThomp- 
son.  By  his  marriage  he  was  raised  above  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  a  teacher.  In  which  capacity  he  had  employed 
himself,  and  when  the  Revolution  commenced  he  was  a 
major  of  militia,  and  for  his  services  to  ihc  king's  cause 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office.  During 
the  contest  be  returned  to  New  York,  and  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  drat;oons,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel.  In 
1784  he  returned  to  England,  was  knighted,  and  is  said  for 
some  lime  to  have  arletf  as  one  of  ihe  under- secretaries  of 
slate.  It  was  subsequently,  while  In  the  service  of  the  kint; 
of  Bavaria,  that  he  prosecuted  his  most  useful  labours ; 
amongst  which  were  plans  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity 
and  fur  relieving  poverty  and  elevaimg  the  poor,  besi:Ic3 
various  civil  and  military  reforms,  for  which  several  orders 
of  knighihoou  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general  and  created  a  count.  Towards  iho 
close  of  the  century  he  once  mora  came  to  England,  and 
devoted  his  lime  lo  experimenls  on  the  nature  and  econo- 
mical application  of  heat,  and  assisted  in  founding  IheRujal 
Institution.  In  1802  be  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  married 
Ihe  widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  but  soon  afterwards 
separated  from  her.  He  then  retired  to  Auluuil,  a  village 
near  Paris,  and  having  a  handsome  pension  from  the  Ling 
of  Bavaria,  devoted  his  time  to  rural  pursuits  and  lo  chcmis< 
try  and  natural  philosophy.    He  died  in  August,  1814. 
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Tho  p1:in!(  of  Couni  Rumford  for  improvinu;  the  arts  and 
ooii\on!e:uc:i  of  d  iiiiustic  liCc  have  ruiidcied  lii»  ttunio 
well  known  in  Kt)t*l.uid.  An  aa>.>ijnt  of  tlmso  will  be 
found  in  his  *  E<«iny*,  Political,  Econnnjical,  and  Philono- 
phicul.'  Si*viMal  of  iho-u  f^sMiVii  were  jtuhliahcd  sepurutely, 
and  cfiVrtcd  much  {^ood  nt  a  tunc  when  the  anielit>i'alion  of 
the  cvnditDn  of  the  |-oor  wai  attract  nig  i;reat  attention. 
Ills  views  arc  iMilitrhtcncclns  well  a>  l)enevulent,  and  on  the 
whole  he  appears  lo  have  been  in  advance  of  hi.'*  time.  Two 
xolumcs  of  the  *  Ks>ay:>*  were  cuUccu-d  and  publi>hed  in 
179m.  anil  a  ihiid  in  isOJ.  In  the  hitter  >ear  al?;o  was  pnb- 
li-^hed  a  \olunie  of  *  I'apers  on  Nainial  Philo>ophy  and 
Mechanics.'  Snne  of  these  had  been  lead  before  the 
Ri»\al  Sjciet).  in  wh.i.-e  *  Transactions*  they  are  al>o 
prinied. 

RUM  I  LI',  a  larue  divisitin  of  Enropean  Turkey,  which 
comprehends  the  central  part  of  it,  namely,  the  countries  of 
Albania,  Macedonia,  Thessaly.  and  ]»arl  of  Masia  It  if» 
b4)nniled  on  the  north  by  the  e\alets  of  Sili^tria  and 
of  ISosiiia  ;  on  the  easit  partly  by  the  province  of  Gallipoli. 
which  behmgH  to  the  eyalct  of  Jeza\r,  and  partly  by 
tho  /E^tvan  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the  kinfrdom  of  Greect% 
and  on  the  we^t  by  the  Adriatic.  Runi-ill  is  an  eyalet, 
or  j;«;neral  government  under  a  beglerheg,  who  ranks 
ab)vc  all  other  pabha&  of  Europe,  and  who  has  under  him 
the  following  livas  or  pashaliks  : — 1,  Monastir,  which  is  in 
general  the  residence  of  the  be'.;leibeg  him^elf:  this  pro- 
N  ince  includes  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Macedonia. 
The  capital.  Monastir,  called  also  Bitolia,  near  the  site  of 
the  antient  lleraclea.  not  far  from  the  banks  of  tho  river 
Erigonus,  an  aflluenl  of  the  Axius,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Albania,  is  a  considerable  town,  uith  about  16.000  inha- 
bitants ;  'J,  Salonirhi,  which  occupies  the  eastern  pass  of 
Macedonia [Thkss.vlonica]  ;  :1,  (jhiustenclil,  which  embraces 
the  northern  ])art  of  Macedonia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Slr)inon.  It  has  some  rich  copper-mines  and  somc  copper- 
works.  -4,  Uftkub,  which  corresponds  to  the  antient  Pfponia. 
The  head  town,  called  Uskub,  or  Scopia,  on  the  Axius,  is 
the  seat  of  u  Greek  archbishop;  it  has  some  leather  manu- 
factories, and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  5.  Prisrend,  or 
I'erzerin,  north  of  Mount  Scardus.  C,  Krukovatz,  or  Aladja 
Hi!<>ar,  north  of  Prisrend,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Servia, 
cmbraf'iiig  a  part  of  the  former  Roman  province  of  Mii'sio 
Superior.  7,  Scutari,  or  Eskanderi^,  in  North  Albania. 
H.  Ochrida,  south  cast  of  Scutari.  9,  Avlona,  in  Central 
Albania.  10,  Yanina,  or  Joanmna.  11,  Delving,  alonii; 
the  southern  coast  of  Albania,  opposite  Corfu.  12,  Trikhala, 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  antient  Thessaly. 

A  general  description  of  the  whole  region  is  given  under 
Ti'KKKY.  For  particular  accounts  of  it^t  great  division>,  si>e 
Albania.  Mackuoma,  and  Thessaly. 

RUMINANTS,  Rumimmtia,  Cuviers  name  for  his 
eighth  order  of  Mammtferes,  the  Pkcoua  of  Linnaeus. 

Cuvicr  remarks  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  and 
the  best  defined  of  the  class;  for  these  animals  have  the  air 
of  being  nearly  all  constructecl  on  the  same  model;  and  the 
caiiieis  alone  present  somc  small  exceptions  to  tho  common 
characters.     [Cami-.l;  Llama.] 

The  first  of  these  charac^ters,  ob>erves  the  ereat  French 
zoologist,  is  the  possession  of  incior  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw 
only,  and  these  are  nearly  alwa)s  ei^ht  in  number.  They 
arc  replaced  above  by  a  callous  rim  (bom relet;.  Between 
the  incisors  and  the  molars  is  a  wide  space,  where  are  found, 
in  one  or  two  genera  only,  one  or  two  canines.  The  molais. 
nearly  always  six  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  up|)er  and 
lower  .jaw>,  have  their  crown  marked  ^'ith  two  double  des- 
cents, the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  inwards  in  the 
upper  and  outwards  ni  the  lower  teeth. 

The  four  feet  are  terminated  by  two  toes  and  two  hoofs. 
which  (jppose  to  each  other  a  tlattened  surface,  &o  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a  suigle  hoof  which  has  been  split ; 
whence  thoe  quadrupeds  have  obtained  the  name  of  ani- 
mals with  divided  or  bifurcate  hoofs,  ^c. 

Behind  the  hoof  there  are  soinetiineit  two  Mnall  proi'esses 
or  spurs,  the  votiges  of  the  lateral  ilngerv  The  two  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  and  the  metatarsus  are  united  into  a 
Ainirle  one,  the  cannon  bone,  but  in  some  species  there  are 
also  vestiges  uf  the  lateral  metatarsiaiis  and  metacarpians. 

The  name  Humimmt^  indicates  the  singular  faculty  pos- 
ses^ed  b\  these  animals  of  masticating  a  .second  time  their 
food,  whiih  they  return  into  the  mouth  after  a  prexioub  de* 
glut  It  ion,  a  power  which  i>  the  result  of  the  structure  (tf 
their  btoinachs,  four  of  which  thev  alwavs  have.    Oi'  tlie^e 


stomachs  tho  three  first  are  soditpuited  that  the  ftlinont  ci« 
enter  at  the  will  of  the  animal  into  any  one  of  tht  three,  i*. 
cause  the  (D.<»ophagus  terminates  at  the  ponit  of  ctKnoiuni- 
cat  ion. 

The  first  stomach  or  paunch  (rum^n,  y>eifu/d,  miuma 
venter,  infilurifH-  la  juw*e  of  the  Fieiivh)  is  much  tb« 
largest  in  the  adult  animal,  but  not  ao  in  the  rcr«ntl)  bm 
calf  or  lamb.  It  is  divided  outwanll)  into  tvo  baghkti^ 
pendage^  at  its  extremity,  and  it  is  Uightly  Mpuratcil  ir^ 
four  parts  on  the  inside  lite  internal  cust  uf  this  ftlonacfc 
is  beset  with  innumerable  liatteiied  papills.  Hervofvit- 
ceived  the  masses  of  herbage  rudely  broken  up  by  tlislriC 
mastication,  and  here  it  is  (though  they  »oiueliioes,  buticl> 
dom,  occur  in  the  second)  that  the  morbid  cuncretiuns  of  ■ 
globular  or  elongated,  but  rounded,  Hgurc  aie  giBeraJy 
found.  These  concretions  are  composed  of  thiee  sorti  of 
substances — of  hairs,  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  plants  or  if 
stony  matter.  The  first  of  these  are  lornied,  partirularl] 
the  cow.  by  the  animars  own  hair,  or  that  of  auoiber  re«  ■• 
ox  licked  oir  and  gradually  accumulated  in  the  ilinnark 
Sometimes  these  hvm  hairy  externally,  but  generally  tbef 
are  covered  with  a  dark  polished  coat.  The  zfcV?a^rc«i/tf 
found  in  the  Chamois  consist  of  vegetable  luaceratt^  fini 
The  stony  concretions  have  received  the  wume  of  Benmr 
siftnes.    [Bezoaks.I 

The  herbage  in  the  state  above  noticed  !•»  tiansiDitird 
the  second   stomach,   honey -comb  bag,  bonnet,  or  kita|r 
hood  ireticuium,  oil  ula— bonnet  of  the  French),  the  walls  tf 
which  aie  furnished  with  lamina)  somewhat  re»eniblin{g 
cells  of  bees:  this,  which  is  small  and  globular,  lua)  tcnnr 
sidered  as  an  appendage  of  the  first  stomach  or  |uuiirh,hi« 
is  distinguished  from  that  by  the  elegantly  arrange*!  pulf- 
gonal  and  acute-angled  cells,  forming  superficial  ca^iiieioi 
its  internal  coat.     Here  the  herbage  is  arrested,         M. 
and  compressed  into  small  masses  or  halls.  wbxU  a^  ii 
returned   successivel)    into  tho  mouth   for  remaslioiiMk 
During  this  opeiation,    the  animali  remain  in  a  •lalorf 
repose, 

'  Some  nimtDatiiig  lie/ 

until  all  the  herbage  swallowed  has  undergone  the  acliooo 
the  molar  teeth  a  second  lime.     The  aliment  thus  ikBUitt 
cated  is  transmitted  into  ll  e  third  or  smallest  alomarlL 
manpftlns    (many plies)  —  Irchinui,     cttnclttre,    mtitf 
omasUK,  psaltenum—ftuillat  of  the  French).     This  sloium 
is  distinguished  from  the  two  tbrmer,  both  by  its  (urm,  vb 
has  been  fancied  to  retiemble  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  i«hn 
the  name  echinus),  and  its  internal  structure,  ttM  kio^iiHr 
dinal  lam  into  of  its  walls  resembling  in  somo  dcgroc 
leaves  of  a  btmk  (whence  the  name  feuillet).    Tbct*  d«- 
merous    and    broad    duplicatures  of   its  interiMl  eoat  ba 
lengthwise   and  var>'  in  breadth  in  regular  alternate  odo; 
amounting  to  some  forty  in  the  sheep,  and  about  a  hubditi 
in  the  cow. 

From  the  third  stomach  the  food  is  transmiiicd  mio  iko 
fourth,  the  red  (aftomasut,/aiii(Cus,  reuthculuM  tnieUir^^ 
caillf'ttc  of  the  French),  which  is  next  in  size  lo  ikkc  flirf 
Sstomuch  or  paun(.h.  of  an  elongated  pyriform  •liar«,  §•! 
with  an  internal  villous  coat  similar  to' that  uf  the  kuBM 
sioninch.  with  large  longitudinal  wrinkles.  Thi^  last  Mb  it 
to  speak,  the  true  organ  of  digestion,  analogous  to  the  vmfk 
stomach  of  ordinary  animals. 

We  w  ill  now  proceed  to  imfuire  Iiow  this  complicated  ■•• 
chine  is  connected  tof^ether,  and  how  it  octs. 

Hlumtnbach  ob.«ervcs  that  the  three  first  stomadis  m 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  grouve-Iike  c(OtB» 
at  ion  of  the  wsophagus,  m  u  \eiy  remarkable  way.    Tte 
latter  tube  enteis  just  where  the  pauneh  and  the  secundaoi 
third  stomachs  approach  each  other;   it  is  then  coniiT' 
with  the  gniove,  which  ends  in  the  third  stomach     '     • 
groove  is  therefore  open  to  the  first  stomachm  vbuh  Ih 
Its  right  and  left.     But  the  thick  pioniinent  lips  «hicb  .' 
the  margin  of  the  groove  admit  of  being  drawn  togdhci  ■« 
as  to  form  a  complete  canal  which  then  r«<n»litute«a  d;*-^ 
continuation  of  the  o^^ophacus  intotiie  thud  stomach.  ' 
function.s  of  this  very  singular  part  will  vary  arrordir.{;M 
we  consider  it  m  the  state  of  a  groove  or  of  a  cluacd  rsaiL 
In  the  first  case,  the  grass,  &c.  is  passed,  after  atcfi  s:yfal 
degree  of  mastication,  into  the  paunch  ai»  into  a  re«cn«K 
Thence  it  goes  in  small  |K>rtiuns  iiiio  the  second  kTacsJ'a. 
fnin  wliK  ll,  after  a  further  maceration,  it  \s  piupKi\d,  t«  a 
kir.d  of  antiperistaltic  motion,  into  the  (esophagus  audi^ 
returns  into  the  mouth.    It  i«  hero  luuiiuiiiiU  lad  a^n 
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vallowed,  vben  the  groove  is  shut,  and  the  morsel  of  food, 
fter  this  second  mastication,  is  thereby  conducted  directly 
ito  the  third  stomach.  During  the  short  time  which  it 
-obably  slays  in  this  situation  between  the  folds  of  the  in- 
rnal  coat,  it  is  still  flirthcr  prepared  for  digestion,  which 
'ocet»  is  completed  in  the  fourth  or  true  digestive  stomach. 
iawrcnce*s  Blumenbach.)  In  notes  to  the  same  work  it  is 
lied  that  the  shutting  of  the  groove  when  the  food  is  again 
mUowed  after  rumination  supposes  a  power  of  voluntary 
otion  in  this  part,  and  indeed,  it  is  added,  the  influence  of 
e  will  in  the  whole  affair  of  rumination  is  incontestable. 
w  not  confined  to  any  particular  time,  since  the  animal 
n  delay  it  according  to  circumstances  when  the  paunch 
quite  full.  It  has  been  expressly  stated  of  some  men, 
10  have  had  the  power  of  ruminating  (instances  of  which 
e  nut  very  rare),  that  it  was  quite  voluntary  with  them. 

have  known,'  continues  Blumenbach,  *  two  men  who  ru- 
inated their  vegetable  food :  both  assured  me  that  they 
id  a  real  enjoyment  in  doing  this,  which  has  also  been  ob- 
rred  of  others;  and  one  of  thctn  had  the  power  of  doing 
or  leaving  it  alone  according  to  circumstances.* 
Whilst  the  Ruminants  remain  at  the  teat  and  live  upon 
»thing  but  milk,  the  fourth  stomach  is  the  largest  of  all. 
M  first  stomach  or  paunch  only  devclup.4  itself  into  its 
lormous  volume  in  proportion  as  it  receives  supplies  of 
vbage. 

The  intestinal  canal  of  those  animals  is  very  long,  but 
lie  enlarged  or  sacculated  in  the  great  intestines.  The 
Kum  is  mo<lerately  long  and  smooth. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the 
ilowiiifl^  preparations  in  the  physiological  series  will  be 
und  highly  illustrative  of  the  function  of  the  machinery 
lovo  noticed: — No.  5j5  consists  of  the  stomach  and  small 

Mtinesof  a  foetal  calf  (Bo;  Taurus^  Linn.) ;  and  No.  566, 

portions  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf.  The 
itcription  of  these  two  preparations  will  be  found  in  the 
tide  Ox  I  vol.  xvii.,  p.  75].  No.  557  is  the  stomach  of  a 
^tiCapni  Hircus,  Linn.).  The  greater  portions  of  the 
wi^w,  refictdiim,  and  ahomams  have  been  removed ;  but 
e  ftalterium  left  entire,  showing  the  different  characters 

their  inner  surfaces,  and  their  several  communications 
ith  each  other  and  with  the  cesophagus.  The  inner  sur- 
oe  of  the  rumen  is  beset  with  ehmgated  villi,  spatulate  at 
e  extremity ;  these  become  shorter  as  they  approach  the 
tieulum.  and  gradually  blend  with  the  alveoli  of  that 
vity.     The  communication  of  the^e  two  cavities  is  so  free 

to  lead  to  the  belief  that  food,  when  first  swallowed, 

tes  into  both  cavities.  The  muscular  sphincter  bounding 
B  canal  which  conducts  the  re-masticated  fuod  from  the 
lophagus  to  the  psafterium  is  also  clearly  shown  in  this 
eparatioD,  and  the  necessary  result  of  its  contraction  in 
utting  out  the  rumen  and  reticulum  from  the  CBSOphagus 
ly  be  as  readily  understood.  A  bristle  is  placed  across  the 
mmencement  of  the  abomasus^  showing  the  width  of  the 
See  leading  from  the  psalterium.  No.  558  is  a  portion 
tbe  rumen  of  a  sheep  [Ovis  Aries,  Linn.).  The  villi  are 
ttened  and  dilated  towards  the  extremity.  No.  559  and 
U  are  noticed  in  the  article  Ox  {loc.  cit.).  No.  561  is  a 
all  portion  of  the  rumen  of  a  reindeer  iCervus  Tarandus, 
unj,  showing  the  form  of  the  villi,  which  are  longitudi- 
lly  plicated.  No.  5G2  is  a  small  portion  of  the  rumen  of 
iheep.  A  part  of  the  cuticle  with  which  this  cavity  is 
led  is  turned  down ;  and  the  stomach  has  been  injected,  to 
nw  the  vascularity  of  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane. 

.  563  shows,  a  portion  of  the  rumen  and  reticulum^  unin- 

n«d,  of  a  sheep,  with  part  of  the  cuticular  lining  reflected. 

563  A  is  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  a  reindeer,  with 

euticular  lining  partially  removed.    The  cells  remarkably 

How.  No,  564  is  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  a  goat, 
na  the  cuticular  lining  partially  reflected.     The  cells  par- 

y  divided  into  smaller  cells.  Tbe  descriptions  of  Nos. 
•>  A  and  564  B  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ox  Hoc,  cit,), 
565  is  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  and  psalterium,  in- 
vied,  of  a  lamb.  The  latter  cavity  has  been  divided  (rans- 
nely,  showing  the  longitudinal  disposition  of  tlie  lamin», 
id  how  nearly  they  oi'rupy  the  whole  cavity.    Their  dif- 

nt  sizes  and  relative  proportions  are  also  well  shown  by 

'*"  wction.     Bristles  aro  inserted  in  the  interspaces  of  the 

"ent  lamina).     No.  6G6  is  the  remainder  of  the  psal- 

«        and  the  ahomasus  of  the  same  stomach.    The  chief 

rcM;ienstic  of  tho  fourth  cavity,  viz.  its  vascular  villous 

ig  membrane,  is  well  shown  in  this  preparation.    This 
»  \i  ib.Dwn  into  In-go  oblique  rugcDj  at  what  maybe 


termed  the  cardiac  end.    The  pylorus  is  protected  by  a 
valvular   protuberance.      In   its  shape  and  function   this 
cavit)  resembles  the  stomach  of  carnivorous   quadrupeds. 
No.  566  A  is  the  stomach  of  a  wapiti  fawn  {Cervus  Cona^ 
densis,  Briss.)  six  days  old.      At  this  period  the  food,  con- 
sisting  of  milk  only,  is  convoyed  directly  to  the  fourth 
stomach  to  be  digested:  as  it  requires  no  preparation  in  the 
preceding  cavities,  they  are  accordingly  collapsed,  and  of 
comparatively  very  small  size.      Tho  descriptions  of  Nos. 
566  B,  566  C,  566  D,  and  556  E.  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Llama  [vol.   xiv.,  pp.  69,   70];   and  those  of  Noj*.  567, 
568,  and  569,  in  the  article  Camel  [vol.  vi.,  p.  189].     No. 
569  A  is  a  portion  of  the  psalterium  and  abomasus  of  a 
llama,  showing  the  same  structure  as  exists  in  the  camel, 
but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.     A  comparison  of  this 
preparation  with  No.  566  B  shows  that  the  laniins  charac- 
terising; the  psalterium  are   not  developed   in  tho  foetal 
stomach  of  the  llama.     In  the  ox,  the  lamina)  of  the  psal- 
terium preserve  the  same  proportions  in  the  fuetal  as  in  the 
adult  state  (No.  555).     No.  569  B  exhibits  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  abomasus  and  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum 
of  a  llama.    This  preparation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  form,  position,  and  structure  of  the  valvulai 
protuberance  at  the  pylorus.    It  has  been  divided  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision,  and  seems  principally  composed  of  an 
accumulation  of  the  sub-mucous  cellular  texture,  the  cells 
of  which  are  large,  and,  being  filled  with  fluid,  must  render 
the  part  elastic.     No  glandular  follicles  are  perceptible,  nor 
any  conspicuous  orifices  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  protuberance ;  yet  it  has  been  called  glandular.  (Home's 
Comparative  Anatomy,  i.,  p.  173.)      Daubenton   however 
terms  it  simply  *  boursullure,'  without  hinting  at  its  use. 
Its  office  seems  to  be  merely  mechanical:  if  pressed  on  by 
any  mass  of  undigested  matter,  itf  would  shut  up  the  pylorus, 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  such  matter  into  the  duodenum  ; 
whde   substances    sulliciently  comminuted    and    digested 
would  pass  beneath  tho  protuberance,  through  the  semilunar 
pylorus,  into  the  duodenum.    This  gut  forms  at  its  com- 
mencement a  capacious  reservoir,  a  small  part  of  which  only 
is  preserved  in  this  preparation.     No.  723  B  is  part  of  the 
small  intestines  of  a  wapiti  fawn  injected,  dried,  and  put 
into  oil  of  turpentine.     It  shows  the  limited  extent  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  arising  from  the  shortness  of 
the  mesentery,  and  the  mesenteric  artery  forming  in  con- 
sequence only  a  single  series  of  arches.     No.  735  is  a  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  small  deer  (Moschus),  showing 
similar  concentric  folds  of  the  colon.  This  disposition  occurs 
in  all  the  Ruminants.     {Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Pallas  describes  and  figures,  in  his  '  Spicilepiu  Zoologicii,' 
the  third  stomach,  with  its  manyplics,  of  Moschus  mot* 
chiferus. 

The  fat  of  the  Ruminants,  when  cold,  after  death,  becomes 
harder  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  even  brittle :  it  is 
called  tallow  and  suet  (sui/o{  the  French).  The  manimssr 
of  this  order  are  situated  between  the  thighs.  The  general 
osseous  stiucture  may  be  seen  in  the  urticles  Bison,  Dkkr. 
MoscHiDjB,  and  Ox.  There  is  a  fine  series  of  skeletons  of 
Ruminants  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and 
among  the  skulls  of  oxen,  a  remarkable  pug-nosed  variety 
which  is  now  wild  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  foetus  of  the  Ruminants  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  a 
placenta,  divided  into  numerous  detached  lobes  or  cotyledons, 
the  various  forms  of  which  are  shown  in  the  preparations, 
numbered  from  3481  to  35*28  inclusive,  in  the  phy.siological 
series  of  the  Hunterian  Collection.  The  camel  tribe  how- 
ever here  again  deviate  from  the  true  Ruminants,  having  no 
cotyledons,  but  only  a  general  villous  condition  of  the 
chorion,  as  in  the  mare. 

The  genera  placed  by  Linnrous  under  his  order  Pecora 
will  be  found  under  that  head. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Ruminants  consist  of  two  divisions: — 
1st,  those  without  horns;  2nd,  those  with  horns. 

The  1st  division  embraces  the  cameh  (Cumelus,  Linn.), 
or  the  Camels  properly  so  called,  and  the  Llamas;  and  the 
C/ievrotains  (Moschus,  Linn.).  2nd.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Ruminants,  of  the  male  sex  at  least,  have  two  hums  or 
prominences,  more  or  less  long,  projecting  ftom  tho  frontal 
bones,  which  i^  not  found  ia  any  other  family  of  mammals. 

In  some  these  prominences  arc  covered  with  a  ca-e  of 
elastic  substance,  composed,  as  it  were,  of  agglutinated 
hairs,  which  grows  in  layers,  and  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  animal.  The  name  horn  (come)  is  particularly  applied 
to  tho  substance  of  this  case,  which  is  termed  a  hoilntc  nnjit. 
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The  bony  prominence  or  coro  vhich  tliu  case  envelops, 
l^rowN,  like  it,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  is 
ii'jver  shed.  Such  arc  the  horns  of  oxen,  bheep,  goats,  and 
Dnteh)i)eK^  (Sue  the  several  articles.)    • 

In  others  the  prominences  are  invested  only  with  a  hairy 
skin,  which  is  continued  from  that  of  the  head,  and  is  never 
deslmyod  during  life.  These  prominences  arc  never  shed. 
Such  is  the  mudiflration  of  horn  i>osse8se<l  by  the  Giraffe, 
the  sole  genus  of  this  subdivision. 

Finally,  in  the  (^reat  genus  Cervus,  Linn.  [Dbkr],  the 
prominences  covered  during  a  certain  period  with  a  hairy 
or  Velvety  skin  resembling  that  of  the  rest  of  the  head,  have 
at  their  base  a  ring  of  bony  tul}en*les,  which,  as  it  increases, 
compresses  and  obliterates  the  nutrient  vessels  of  that  skin, 
which,  when  the  horii  is  complete,  dries  and  is  removed. 
The  nuked  bony  prominence  sepurates  in  due  time  from  the 
skull,  to  which  it  grew,  falls,  and  the  animal  becomes  de- 
fenceless. But  new  horns  soun  begin  to  bud,  ordinarily, 
and  while  the  animal  is  in  the  vigour  of  life,  lari^er  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  destined  to  fall  in  their  turn.  Tlie>e 
horns,  purely  Oi»scous  and  subjected  to  periodical  changes, 
are  tcrine<l  by  the  French  boist  and  are  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  antlers. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  his  flAh  order  consist  of  the  C/h- 
gufata  of  Ray  ( liruta^  Pecora^  and  Heliutr,  T.inn.).  Of  this 
order,  his  first  Tamily,  Bnvidee^  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
ruminating  animals.     [Ox,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  89.] 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  researches  and  method  form 
the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  treatises  on  ruminating 
animals  since  the  appearance  of  his  work,*  which  should 
be  carefully  perused  by  every  zoologist,  is  followed  so  closely 
by  Mr.  Swuinson.  that  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  is  in 
fact,  with  slight  change  of  position,  the  arrangement  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Swainson  indeed  places  the  Camels  as  the 
ruminating  form  among  the  Sohpedes ;  but  still  they  stand 
between  the  Cumelopards  and  the  Horse.  He  makes  the 
BovidsB,  or  Oxen,  the  typical  family ;  but  adopts  the  names 
given  by  the  Colonel  to  that  and  the  other  families,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  Antelopidip,  which  are  equal  to  the  Ca- 
pridtt  of  Smith ;  Mr.  Swainson  making  the  Antelopes  the 
typical  form. 

Mr.  Swainson*s  fourth  order,  Ung;ulata,  is  divided  into 
the  following  Ave  tribes:  Pachydermes,  Anoj)lotherei,  Eden* 
tateSt  and  Solij^des. 

The  Ruminantesare  thus  arranged:— 

J .  Suft-typical  group. — Horns  sheathing ;  form  gracile, 
slender. 
Fam.  Antilopidaa.    (Sw. Capridte,  Smith.) 

Genera. — Dicran(w(*ru9,  Sm. ;  Aigocerus,  Sin. ;  Orux, 
Sm.;  Uiizella,  Sm. ;  Anti/oj.e,  Sm. ;  RpduncGt  Sm,:  Ira- 
^ii/i/t,  Sni. ;  Buphicyrus,  Sm. ;  TV/rar^rw.?,  Leach ;  Cepha- 
lojhu^.  Sin.;  Seotragus,  Sm. ;  Tragelaphus,  Sm. ;  Se- 
mot/trpdus,  Urn.:  Rupicapra.  Ant.,  Sin.;  Aplocerus,  Sm. ; 
Cupnt,  Auct. ;  Ovis,  Auct. ;  Damalis^  Sm. ;  Acronotwt,  Sm. ; 
litiieiajihux.  Sin. ;  Sire/tsicerus^  Sm. :  Bwtar,  Sm. 

*i.  Typical. — Horns  sheathing;  form  heavy,  robust. 

Fam.  HovidiPt  Sm. 

rOx.  vol.  xvii.,  p.  8y.] 

rOtmtra  ami  Smhgemera. 
1.  il/cff,Sm.(  Subgenera, 
Bartgifer,  Sm. ;  Dama, 
Sm.) 

2.  (Wvus,  Lin.,  Sw. 
(Subgenera,  Pusa, 
Sm.;  Axis,  Sm.) 

3.  Capreftliis,  Sm.  (Sub- 
genus, Mazama,  Sm.) 

4.  Subuh^  Sm. 

5.  SiyloceruSf  Sm. 

Horns  wanting; 
forelegs  shot  t- 

cr    than     Xhc)\.  Moschus,  Linn. 
hinder.     Mn 
ichido',  Sw. 


3  Aberrant  .      . 
Horns     solid, 
dcriduoiiH. 
CetTi'dfC^m., 
CervitM,  Linn. 


Horns  very        ] 

short,  coverwll,    ^       ,         ...      . 
with    a    ^y^iA^'  P^nielopardalu,  An- 

,    CamehypartirpA     '"*' 
V  Sw.  j 

The  trite   Sf^iprdrs,  which   immediately  follows  tlio  Ca- 

*  S«-c(Jnirith't*CuTirr.* 
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melopards.  consists  of  the  genera  Camelus,  Auehemim^  ud 
Eqmts,  1  hus  the  Camels  and  Llamas,  with  which  Ci4ocil 
Smiih,  following  Cuvier,  commences  the  RuainanU,  m 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  at  the  conclusion.  With  ibe  a- 
ception  of  this  and  a  few  other  modificationi,  tbe  two  am^p- 
ments  are  similar. 

Mr.  Ogilby,  in  his  interesting  paper,  writtMi  wiih  a  fin 
of  pointing  out  tlio  characters  to  which  the  moat  impoctaaci 
should  bo  attached  in  establishing  generic  diilinftinM 
among  the  Puminantia,  read  before  the  Zoologieal  Sooifl|, 
in  December,  1836,  commenced  bj  obser\-ing  that  it  Iw 
been  justly  remarked  by  Professor  rallaa,  thai  if  ihi 
characters  of  the  Ruminantia  were  to  be  founded 
modifications  of  dentition,  in  accordance  with  th«  r  m 
generally  applicable  to  other  groups  of 
greater  part  of  the  onler  would  necessarily  dc  c 
a  single  genus;  since  the  number,  form,  and  am 
the  teeth  being  the  same  in  all,  except  the  w  ■ 
Llamas,  these  organs  consequently  afford  no  gnmi 
definite  or  general  distinctions.  Hence,  Mr.  (  7 
sen-es,  naturalists  have  resorted  to  other  priovcpM 
regulating  the  distribution  of  ruminating  animals,  and 
form,  curvature,  and  the  direction  of  the  horns,  aclartai 
this  purpose  at  a  period  when  an  extremely  limited  1 
ledge  of  species  permitted  the  practical  application  of 
arbitrary  and  artificial  characters  without  any  vers 
violation  of  natural  affinities,  still  continue  to  he 
adopted  by  Eoologists  in  this  department  of 
But  lUiger,  he  remarked,  forms  a  solitary  hb»  hub 
exception ;  for  he  first  introduced  the  considoraiioa  m 
muzzle  and  lachrymal  sinus  into  the  definitions 
genera  Antilape,  Capra,  and  Bot :  his  labours  howeivr  1 
disregarded  by  subsequent  writers,  or  his  principles  « 
applied  to  the  genus  Antilope.  '  It  is  obvious,'  co; 
Mr.  Ogilby,  'that  as  the  knowledge  of  new  U 
species  became  more  and  more  extensire,  the  prevaiiiuK 
tuitous  rule  above  mentioned,  founded  aa  it  ia  upon 
arbitrary  characters  which  have  no  necessary  relatioia  » 
habits  and  economy,  or  even  to  the  general  external  k 
the  animals  themselves,  would  eventually  involve 
fusion  and  inconsistency  the  different  groupa  1 
founded  upon  its  application ;  and  such  haa  lofa^  « 
acknowledged  effect  The  genus  Antilope  in  pai 
has  become  a  kind  of  zoological  refuge  for  the  dcati 
forms  an  incongruous  asbcmblage  of  all  the  holloii-n 
Puminants,  without  distinction  of  form  or  character.  Vb 
the  mere  shape  of  the  horns  excluded  from  the  geo 
Ori>,  and  Caj/ra ;  it  has  thus  come  to  contain  m  r  ■ 
times  as  many  s|>ecies  as  all  the  rest  of  the  holIo»-uon 
/?iimi/ia7i^  together ;  so  diversified  are  its  forma,  and 
incongruous  its  materials,  that  it  presents  not  a 
racter  which  will  either  apply  to  all  its  apecie*  «  ■ 
to  differentiate  it  fiom  conterminous  genera. 

'  To  meet  this  obvious  evil.  MM.  Lichtenstein*  De 
ville.  Desmarcst,  and  Hamilton  Smith  have  apfiiicd  U^ 
ger's  principles  to  subdivide  the  artificial  genua  Awhltft 
into  something  more  nearly  approaching  to  natural  gyooii; 
the  reform  thus  effected  however  was  but  partial  la  M 
operation;  the  root  or  the  evil  still  remained  untouched  fit 
none  of  these  eminent  zoologists  appear  to  have  hcea  h^ 
ficiently  aware  of  the  extremely  arbitrary  and  artificial 
racter  of  the  principal  group  itself,  which  they 
themselves  with  breaking  up  into  subgenera,  nor  of  tka 
actual  importance  and  extensive  application  of  the  cfaaia» 
ters  which  they  employed  for  that  purpose.  By  miwg  af 
those  characters  moreover  with  othen  of  a  secondary  ana  hs 
imporunt  nature,  the  benefit  which  might  have  heea  er 
pected  from  their  labours  has  been  in  a  great  measure  aa^ 
tralized ;  and  oven  the  subdivisions  which  they  have  iairr 
duced  into  the  so-called  genus  Antilope  are  Icaa  dtfiaiM 
and  comprelienbive  than  tliey  might  otherwise  have 
made. 

'  The  truth  is  however  that  the  presence  or 
horns  in  one  or  both  sexes;  the  substance  and  naturt  ■ 
these  organs,  whether  solid  or  concave,  permanent  or 
duary  ;  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  whether  thin  and 
aied,  as  in  the  Goat,  or  terminating  in  a  broad,  heavy, 
muzzle,  as  in  the  Ox;  and  the  existence  of  Uchiyaii 
sinuses,  and  interdigitnl  poics,  are  the  characters  ahdk 
really  iiiHuence  the  habits  and  economy  of  rummaKff^ 
animals,  and  u)>on  which,  consequently,  their  geocnr  ^ 
linciiiins  mainly  depend.  These,  with  Uie  assistance,  la  a 
very  few  instances,  of  such  necessary  ehancten  aa  tb»  fl^ 
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ol  and  maxillary  glands,  tho  number  of  teats,  and 
tenco  of  inguinal  pores,  are  sufficient  in  all  cases  to 
nd  characterise  the  genera  with  the  strictest  refer- 
logical  precision  and  zoological  simplicity.' 
ing  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  these  characters,  or 
tent  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  toadqpt  them 
rence  to  those  more  generally  employed  in  this  de- 
t  of  mammalogy,  Mr.  Ogilby  contents  himself  with 
ig,  *  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  horns  in  the 
regulates,  in  a  great  measure,  the  social  intercourse 
;xes;  that  upon  the  form  of  the  lips  and  muzzle,  the 
ans  of  touch  and  prehension  among  the  Buminaniia, 
the  nature  of  the  food  and  habitat,  making  the 
I  ffrazer  or  a  brotrser,  as  the  case  may  be ;  ana  that 
tence  or  non-existence  of  interdigital  glands,  the  use 
1  appears  to  be  to  lubricate  the  hoofs,  has  a  very  ex- 
influence  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
eonfining  them  to  the  rich  savannah  and  the  moist 
r  enabling  them  to  roam  over  the  arid  mountain, 
bed  karoo,  and  the  burning  desert.' 
Ogilby  then  arranp^es  the  Ruminants  under  the  fol- 
Tamilies:  1,  CamelidUe  (observing  that  they  form 
r.  MacLeay  would  call  an  aberrant  group).  2,  Cer- 
om prising;  the  genera  Camelopardalis,  Tarctndus, 
7ervuSf  Caprea  (type,  Roebuck),  and  Prox  (type, 
:).  3,  MoschidiB  [Moschid^,  vol.  xv.,  p.  430]. 
"At  [Goat,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  285,  286].  5,  Bovidcp  [Ox, 
,  p.  89]. 

is  no  order  of  animals  that  ministers  so  freely  to  the 
id  comforts  of  man  as  the  Ruminants.  They  form 
t  staple  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  civilised  and 
y  of  savage  life.  Their  milk,  their  flesh,  their  wool, 
ther,  their  tallow,  tlicir  horns,  in  short  almost  ev^ 
of  these  quadrupeds  is  made  available ;  and  many 
are  of  high  utility  as  beasts  of  burthen. 

Fossil  Ruminants. 
nants,  Oxen  and  Deer  especially,  occur  in  a  fossil 
the  tertiary  series  of  strata,  and  most  abundantly 
ird  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  fresh- water  deposits 
e  period  of  Lyell).  Bones  of  the  Ox  have  indeed 
nd  in  the  second  or  Miocene  system  of  deposits,  as 
ensgemund  in  Bavaria;  but  in  the  Pliocene  period 
inant  remains  are  to  be  numerously  traced,  with  ex- 
cies  of  existing  genera  of  Pachydermata,  viz.  Ele- 
hinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  and  Horse,  together  with 
net  genus  Mastodon.  The  bone-caverns  and  the 
breccia  in  the  limestone  fissures  contain  them 
ly  ;  and  they  are  widely  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
A  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  under  the 
articles  which  treat  of  the  several  families  and 
f  this  order. 

.und,  in  his  View  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,  &c., 
,  that  of  Ruminants  there  is  only  one  genus  in 
sat  of  Cervu8^  which  contains  five  species,  whereof 
he  size  of  the  musk,  is  undescribed.  This  animal, 
ves,  does  not  penetrate  into  the  limestone  caverns ; 
[i  their  entrances  form  a  spacious  chamber,  its  slot 
frequently  seen  there.  Only  in  Lappa  Nova  de  Ma- 
i  Dr.  Lund  discover  the  remains  of  a  single  indivi- 
hat  genus  {Cervus  rufus).  He  had  since  observed, 
caves  that  lay  near  to  the  habitations  of  men,  the 
d  skeletons  of  several  domestic  animals,  especially 
1  goats,  the  examination  of  wliieh  clearly  explained 
be  cause  of  their  introduction;  namely,  that  those 
I,  whose  footsteps  he  had  often  traced  in  the  mouth 
IS,  had  undoubtedly  visited  tiiem  for  the  purpose  of 
ibe  saltpetre,  crystals  of  which  cover  the  surface  of 
;  and  that  they  had  lost  themselves  in  the  labyrin- 
ftsages. 

overty  of  genera  in  the  family  of  Ruminants  did  not 
rise  the  antient  fauna  of  Brazil ;  for  besides  the 
nrus.  Dr.  Lund  had  discovered  two  others  belonging 
leriod.  He  refers  tlieni  to  two  species,  of  which  one 
;  the  size  of  Cervus  simplicomis.  Hi.,  the  other 
)  Cervus  campestris.  The  genus  Antilope  had  left 
of  one  species.  Ant.  Maquiuensis,  as  large  as  a  buck, 
>rt  bow-shaped  horns  curved  backwards.  It  was 
us,  like  its  congener,  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
Ad. 

e  genus  Cameius  Dr.  Lund  possesses  the  remains  of 
ie«;  one  exceeding  a  horse  in  size  [Macrauchbnia  ?], 
IT  ft  little  less.  To  which  of  the  two  subgroups  of 
Oi  tho  faMilt  belong,  that  is,  whether  lo  the  modern 
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inhabitant  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World.  Cameka 
III.,  or  to  that  now  found  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  Au' 
chenia.  111.,  Dr.  Lund's  insufficient  means  of  comparison 
would  not  allow  him  to  decide. 

Dr.  Lund  concludes  his  account  of  the  Ruminants  with  a 
small  group  that  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  any  of  its 
existing  genera.  This  genus,  he  tells  us,  which  in  the  light- 
ness of  its  form  rivals  the  most  agile  of  the  Antelope  tribe, 
departs  far  from  that  group  in  the  details  of  its  structure,  as 
also  from  the  goat,  sheep,  ox,  and  camel.  In  some  isolated 
points  it  approaches  the  genus  Cervus,  while  in  others  it 
diflers  from  it  more  than  do  any  ruminants  from  each  other. 
He  proposes  tho  name  of  Leptotherium  for  this  extinct 
genus,  of  which  he  possesses  the  remains  of  two  species,  one 
less  than  the  roe,  the  other  bigger  than  the  stag. 

'  If  now,*  continues  Dr.  Lund,  'we  take  a  comparative 
view  of  the  genera  and  species  of  this  family,  in  the  former 
and  present  periods,  we  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  generic  forms  that  distinguished 
the  ancient  creation,  inasmuch  as  their  numbers  are  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one :  of  these  four,  Leptotherium  is  en- 
tirety extinct ;  with  regard  to  the  genus'  Cameius,  1  have 
already  observed  that  the  insufficiency  of  my  means  of  com- 
parison prevents  me  from  deciding  whether  the  fossil  species 
belong  to  those  of  the  Old  World,  or  to  the  sub-group  of 
this  continent ;  but  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  venture  a  spe- 
culation on  this  subject,  I  should  declare  for  the  latter  opi- 
nion, on  the  strength  of  a  rule  which  we  shall,  in  the  se()uel, 
see  confirmed  by  many  examples,  namely,  that  the  animal 
species  of  the  antient  world  exceeded  in  size  the  correspond- 
ing species  of  the  existing  races  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
fossil  species  of  Cameius  are  considerably  inferior  to  those  of 
the  old  continent,  while  thoy  somewhat  surpass  tliose  of  the 
New  World. 

*  In  regard  to  tbe  genus  Antilope,  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  our  times,  the  warmer  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia  con- 
stitute its  dwelling-place.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  Chili,  M.  Gay,  believes 
that  he  has  reeognised  a  species  of  Antelope  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  to  him  of  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  inacces- 
sible regions  of  the  Andes.'  Should  this  supposition  prove 
correct  (at  which  we  should  not  be  surprised,  when  we  re- 
member that  other  animals,  moi*e  likely  to  attract  man*s 
attention,  such  as  the  tapir  and  the  bear,  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  naturalists  in  those  very  same  mountains, 
ontil  a  very  recent  period),  we  are  then  brought  back  to 
this  remarkable  result,  that  two  genera,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent restricted  to  the  highest  chain  of  the  South  American 
coast,  were  in  the  age  of  our  fossil  remains  extended  over 
its  plains. 

'The  discovery  of  an  animal  form,  now  usually  consi- 
dered as  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  among  the  purely 
American  forms,  such  as  the  extinct  fauna  of  this  quarter 
has  hitherto  produced,  being  a  fact  of  great  importance, 
I  thought  it  right  to  allude  to  this  novel  information, 
while  I  reserve  myself  from  giving  any  positive  judgment 
until  further  inquiries  shall  liave  enabled  M.  Gay  to  verify 
or  disprove  this  report. 

'  But  not  only  the  number  of  genera,  but  also  the  total 
amount  of  species  was  greater  in  those  days  than  now. 
There  are  now  five  species  (all,  as  before  mentioned,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cervus)  that  inhabit  this  district,  while  I 
already  reckon  seven  species  of  the  four  fossil  genera.  The 
great  number  of  species  which  the  genus  Cervus  now  con- 
tains within  this  region  inclines  us  to  suspect  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  fossil  species  is  very  far  from  being  com- 
plete. The  circumstance  of  these  animals  living  solitary, 
or  at  most  in  small  herds,  together  with  their  rapidity  of 
flight,  secures  them  from  the  attacks  of  predatory  beasts, 
much  more  than  animals  that  either  live  in  large  societies, 
like  the  cloven-footed  generally,  or  which  are  bad  runners, 
as  the  Tardigrada,  and  this  accounts  for  our  finding  their 
remains  so  seldom  in  the  caves  of  wild  beasts,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  classes.  Therefore,  as  the  main 
result  of  our  inquiry  respecting  this  family,  we  see  that  of 
the  four  genera  of  which  it  was  composed  in  that  former 
period,  only  one  still  continues  to  exist  in  this  same  dis- 
trict, two  must  be  sought  for  in  the  higher  chain  of  the 
Andes  (or  perhaps  only  in  the  warmer  zones  of  the  Old 
WorldX  and  finally,  one  has  entirely  disappeared  from  tho 
surface  of  the  earth.'  {TriuisatL  Magazine  of  Nat,  Hist,, 
New  Series,  1840.) 

RUMINATION.    [RuMmANTs;  Stomach.] 
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UU'MPHIA,  a  f^onuH  namcil  by  Liimcous  in  honour  of 
Goor^'t;  Eburliunl  Ruinph,  who  was  born  ui  Haiiau,  and 
went  as  pby«iciaii  to  AmlH>yna,  where  he  subAcquenily  be- 
came chief  magistrate  and  proiiidcnt  of  the  mercantdo  asio- 
ciation,  and  died  there  in  17U6.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natural  products,  especially  the  plants,  of  tbe  Spice  Li- 
lands.  Many  of  these  are  Asured  in  his  *  Herbarium  Am- 
boinense/  in  696  plates,  eacn  with  often  two  plants,  pub- 
lished by  Burmann,  in  six  volumes,  from  1741  to  1761,  with 
a  supplemental  one  in  1767.  The  genus  which  has  been 
named  after  him  is  only  known  from  a  Airure  of  Rheede, 

Sublished  in  his '  Hortus  Malabarii'us.  vol.  iv.,  t.  11,  who 
esrnbes  it  as  being  found  in  Parabaroo  and  other  provinces 
of  Malabar.  It  has  not  been  soon  by  any  modem  botanist. 
It  is  usually  referred  to  the  natural  family  of  TerebinthaceoD 
and  to  the  suliordor  Bursere».  It  has  a  tubular  triAd  calyx, 
three  oblong  petals  of  tho  corol ;  stamens  thnre,  equal  to  the 
petals,  and  exserted.  The  ovary  is  single,  thi-ce-cornered. 
Style  one.  Drupe  coriaceous,  turbinate,  three- furrowed, 
with  the  nut  three-celled,  three-seeded.  But  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Arnott  remark,  that  as  each  apparent  stamen 
may  bo  coroiMsed  of  several  Alaments,  this  doubtful  genus 
would  be  brought  near  Byttncriaceoo. 

RU'MPHIUS.   [RvMPHiA.] 

RUNCORN.     [Chesiubk] 

RUNIC  LETTERS  is  the  name  given  to  an  antient 
alphabet  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  nations,  especially  the 
Scandinavians  and  Germans.  The  time  when  this  alpha- 
bet began  to  be  used,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  and  while 
some,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Tacitus  (Germ.,  c. 
19:  *  hterarum  secreta  viri  puriter  ac  fuiininao  ignorant*), 
hiivc  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Runic  characters  weic 
used  by  the  Germanic  nations  long  before  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  sora,  others  suppose  that  they  were 
an  invention  of  a  much  later  age.  The  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  MXteen  letters,  most  of  which  bear  a  ^rcat  {similarity 
to  I  he  Greek  and  Roman  characters.  This  snuilarity  seems 
to  support  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Schlegel  ( Z>r/urM  on  Antieut 
and  M(Hifnt  Literature)  and  others,  that  the  alphabet  was 
originally  intriMluced  among  tho  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
tlio  Baltic  by  Phiiinician  merchants,  and  that,  with  some 
niixliAcations,  it  was  kept  a  socret  by  their  priests,  and  ap 
plied  to  various  mugic  puifKJses,  so  that  Tacitus  would  have 
iiuen  perfectly  justiAed  in  saying  that  writing  was  unknown 
to  the  Germans. 

The  earliest  Runic  characters  are  found  cut  on  stones, 
which  were  cither  sepulchral  monuments  or  land  marks. 
Such  stones  are  found  in  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark, 
Northern  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Spain, 
Ml  short  in  almost  all  countries  where  nations  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  took  up  their  abodes  during  the  fourth  and  Afth 
centuries  of  our  a*ra. 

All  Runic  letters  have  been  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  1,  the  Northern  or  Scandinavian;  2*  the  German 
(iM  tho  limited  sense  of  the  word);  and  3,  the  Anglo-Suxon 
Uu.ies.  Grimm  is  of  opinion  that  the  German  Runic  cha- 
rnciers  are  only  a  late  modiAcation  of  the  Scandinavian 
Uuiies,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  of  the  German.  In  Scan- 
•linuvia  however  the  Runes  seem  to  have  been  in  use  longer 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  we  And  that  they  were 
written  there  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Afteenth  century, 
nlih'iugh  tho  common  alphabet  was  known  there  long  before 
that  time.  Several  Scandinavian  MSS.  are  written  in  Runic 
letters  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  mo»t  recent  were  written  l>efore  the 
ve.ir  U  JO.  The  number  of  stones  covered  with  Runic  in- 
>crtplions  \\\\'\v.h  have  been  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
nark,  IS  Very  great.  The  characters  consist  almost  in\aria- 
jly  of  hlraii;ht  lines  in  the  shape  of  litile  sticks  either  singly 
or  put  together.  Such  sticks  were  in  early  times  used  by 
the  Germans  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  future  events. 
The  >ticks  Mcre  shaken  up,  and  from  the  Agures  that  they 
formed  a  kind  of  divination  was  derived.  Hence  the  mys- 
terious character  of  the  Runes  (RAna  itself  signiAed  secret 
or  mv?«terv),  and  hence  also  the  yvord  buchstabe,  the  German 
name  for  letter,  which  signtAcs  a  stick  of  a  beech- tree.  In 
tliei;-  seal  for  discovering  stones  with  Runic  character!, 
antiquarians  have  frequently  been  deceived,  and  led  to  con- 
sider figures  on  stones  as  Runes  which  wore  never  made 
by  hi; Ilia :i  hands,  but  were  produced  by  natural  circum- 
stances.  (Klemm,  Germanitche  Aiterihumskunde,  p.  194. 
&c.)  The  wu:*d  Ruiu-s  i<«  derived  by  some  from  tbe  verb 
runen,  to  Mit  or  scratch :  by  others  from  rawien,  to  whisper. 


( For  further  information  tbe  readsr  may  oqbmiU 
lung,  Ael teste  Geschickte  der  DeuUcktn^  pu  373,  Im.«  Bo»? 
julf.  Pericuium  Runologicum,  Cupeiibageiu  IMS;  Ltvi% 
FundffTuben  det  alUn  Nordgns^  Leipzig,  11129 ;  Li(i«f  ml 
Run-Lara,  Stockholm,  1838,  vith  pUit«;  SehauUlMUMr. 
Kurses  Deut$ekg9  WarUrbucK  uoder  *  Rune  ;*  uid  wmm 
especially  W.  C.  Grimm^t  work»  U§ber  Deuitck^  Bmutm,  Qm^ 
tinmen,  1821,  8vq.) 

RUNN.    [Hindustan,  pp.  813,  S14.] 

RUNNER.    [Stbit.] 

RUNNYMKAD.    rJoHN.] 

RU  PRLLA'Rl  A.  [LiTHoraAOioji,  ¥oL  %ir^  pn.  4f«  41] 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  ROBERT,  of  BaTum.  h^l 
knowQ  by  the  title  of  Prince  Rupert,  wm  born  in  lill. 
His  mother,  Elixaboth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  JaanLiI 
England,  married  Frederic  V.,  eleetor  |MUtine,  who  m 
banished  and  deprived  of  hit  estates  in  eonseoMMi  if  km 
unsucceuful  attempt  to  seat  himself  upon  the  thmnerf 
Bohemia.  Rupert,  an  exile  from  his  yooth,  in 
education;  his  disposition  was  active;  he  had  a 
military  pursuits,  and  as  the  civil  wars  in  England 

~    dTiia 


an  opportunity  for  employment,  he  offered  bia  wmntm  la 
Charles  I.,  who  put  him  in  command  of  a  ngiMni  4 
cavalry.  He  took  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and  I  irtilsHL 
and  was  onxoged  in  the  battles  of  Woiceatcr.  XdgehdItHi 
Chalgrove  ¥ic\d  ;  but  he  was  remarkable  rather  for  Ittsnb 
courage  and  impetuosity  than  for  prudenoeor  mililary  Iumv* 
ledge.  He  gave  strength  however  to  tbe  king'a  eaun;  1m 
resolute  vigour  compensated  in  part  for  his  want  of  jai|^ 
roent  as  a  leader,  and  the  king  continued  to  empley  b«^ 
endeavouring  to  eiisurc  a  continuance  of  his  senrioes  b|  ti^ 
ating  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Duke  of  CumbcikadL 
He  took  Bristol,  dispersed  the  parliamentary  army  tf 
Newark,  and  was  afterwards  suoce«sful  in  tbe  north;  krt 
at  Marston  Moor  his  indiscretion  ruined  tbe  king's  hops: 
his  want  of  concert  with  tbe  marquis  of  Newcaai^  and  iW 
hasty  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Uie  field  of  battle  aie 
gravely  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon.  Had  Pnnce  Ropat 
'  stayed  with  the  army  he  marched  away  with,  at  any  rsaMn- 
able  distance,  it  would  have  been  long  before  tbe  jealevM 
and  broaches  which  were  between  the  Knaliab  and  Scelih 
armies,  would  have  been  enough  eoraposcd  to  baie  agpHi 
up«jn  tlie  renewing  the  siege.*  As  it  waSt  iQ  tvo  diyaaAsi 
the  battle  they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  eseqwi 
before  it  took  place.  (Hiii.  /?eM-,vol.  iv.,  tlS.)  Ihekiif's 
coiiAdence  in  him  however  did  not  diminish :  on  tbaeuntrf, 
Ru|H;rt,  «ho  had  been  commander  only  of  tbe  bent,  ess 
soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  tbe  king^o  foicM^  wk 
which  ho  forced  Sir  Robert  Pyo  to  surrender  lii«eester,  ste 
a  gallant  defence.  Ho  ga%e  the  first  charse  in  tbe  haitbrf 
Naseby,  and  repulsed  the  troops  with  which  be  was engifsi. 
At^er  the  day  was  lust,  he  accompanied  the  king  sbf  teae 
leinnants  of  their  forces  to  Hereford,  tbe  kiiw  hoping  lojoM 
Gei  rard,  who  had  a  body  of  royalist  troops  in  South  Wsls^ 
and  thus  to  muster  a  new  army.  At  Hereford,  befaie  il  wm 
agreed  what  should  bo  done  next,  Rupert  left  the  kin&sad 
went  Imstiiy  to  Bristol  that  he  might  putthateity  inooMiUM 
to  resist  an  attack,  which  there  was  reason  to  expect  voali 
soon  be  mailo  u|)on  ii.  Tlie  reverses  thai  tbe  king  ImA 
lately  sustained  rendered  bin  continuing  in  poeseasien  ti 
Bristol  a  point  of  the  most  vital  oonsequenee.  Ru|i«rt  mtm 
so  con  Aden  tly  of  his  operations,  that  tlie  king  aarclMid  le 
Chepstow  with  the  intention  of  joining  him.  He  was  da* 
suade<l  however;  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  for  after  a  shut 
defence,  Rupert  surrendered  the  city  to  the  parltaaffBlBff 
army.  This  pusillanimilv  justly  disappaintcd  and  ifnisMd 
the  kini^,  who  signified  nis  pleasure  to  tbe  lorda  of  ikt 
council  that  they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  delner 
his  commission  into  their  hands.  He  likewisa  vrols  Iki 
following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him  of  bis  eominaad}— 

'  Nephew,~Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  groat  k^  m 
me,  yet  your  surrendering  il  as  you  did  is  of  so  much        * 
tion  to  ine,  that  it  makes  me  nt»t  only  forget  tbe  eonhM 
tion  of  that  place,  but  is  likewise  tb^  greatea  trial  el 
constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me;  for  what  is  lo be 
after  one  that  is  so  near  roe  as  you  are^  bulb  in  bled 
friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action?  (1 1 

the  easiest  term)  such I  have  so  mueh  to  lav.         j 

say  no  more  of  it:   only,  lest  rasbucsa  of  ju)         ■■»  td 
to  ray  charge,  I  must  remember  }  ou  of  y\       m 
12th  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  me  tb«H  af  ua 
happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  for  four 
you  keep  it  four  days?    Was  thers  anything  like  i 
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ilionn  might  be  uhed ;  but  now,  I  whfbtm  la  llltto 
my  ccnclusiott  ia  to  desire  you  la  seek  jour  nub- 
ntil  it  thM  plaase  God  to  determine  of  my  condi- 
wheie  beyond  the  seas ;  to  which  end  I  (ehd  you 
I  pa»;  and  1  pray  God  to  mnke  you  (eniible  oT 
111  condllioli,  and  give  ynU  mesn'i  to  redeem  what 
n^t ;  for  I  »hall  hate  no  grealer  joj  in  a  rictory 
t  Dt«Hslon,  without  blushing,  to  assure  JoU  of  ttlj' 
r  loving  unole  and  mast  faithful  fHehd,  6.  R.' 
ird,  September,  1649.' 

Ion.  Slate  Papert;  ahd  Oxford  edit,  of  Clara n- 
!.  Rebetl.} 

rcnilcred  an  account  of  his  ennduel  beFbre  the 
dvoir  Cattle,  and  removetl  the  imputatioti  of  dl«- 
1  treason,  but  not  that  of  Indiscretion.  He  wm 
thrtiughaUt  the  country,  and  bad  the  ini^furtune. 
Clarendon.  Mo  be  no  bellfcr  btloved  by  the  king's  -. 
L  be  «as  by  the  parliament.'  He  did  hot  resuttlb  | 
y  command ;  nevertheless  the  king  eoUld  not  long  i 
t  him.  He  sought  the  appointment  of  bomminder 
tion  of  the  fleet  nhich  still  adhered  to  the  kin?,  | 
ire  iras  no  other  person  to  irhom  the  king  rourd 
ifide  the  charge,  Rupert  obtained  the  post  (1148).  ' 
CCS   were    immediately   renuired    on   the   Irish 

i  Ormond  and  !hO  Royalist  party  in  Ireland 
ince,  and  Rupert,  in  order  to  g'^  them  aidi 
.11  me  hsrtiour  of  Kinsate.  Here  Blake,  with  the 
tary  squidron,  blockaded  hifflp  until  (October, 
-CfoKed  to  ftirce  his  KHv  out,  which  he  did,  with 
two  or  llirce  ships,  an^  steered  for  lisbnh.  Be 
ed  by  Blake,  wlio  demanded  the  surrender  of  his 
e  namo  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  king  of 
who  was  in  alliance  nith  Charles  I,,  not  only  pro- 

kme's  Heel,  but  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  assist 
pert,  and  so  induced  Blake  to  wlUldratt  hU  fleet. 
now  sailed  to  Carlhagena,  and  HgtIlH  BlIH  ))ur- 
and  requested  that  the  print'tf's  iHlpI  tlilght  be 
0  him,  but  the  king  tif  BpBlhi  bein^  Ih  family  with 
i  refusal  «as  gl"'!  "t  IIBIilur  BroUlids  to  iho=e 
thekingorPbHugS).  From Uftliigeltft  he  sailed 
1,  where  be  was  so  ill-adTised  A»  to  sink  Cind  capture 
lish  merchanlliieH.  Informed  of  this  transaction, 
nediateiy  fbllowed  him,  and  Itl  January,  lesi, 
LUp«rt'R  squadron,  ri-itliOut  rel^nnbe  to  the  Spanish 
libtirtit  and  destroyBd  nil  but  Ibur  or  five  ships,  with 
prince  eicaped  to  thbWesI  Indies,  where  he  sup- 
itelf  bv  capturing  English  and  Spanish  raerchant- 
nce  Mauri'e,  tt-ho  tliToiiipanied  hia  brother,  nas 
and  Ruiiert  contrived,  Ivith  two  or  three  sliips,  lo 
Trance,  wherL'  he  Siittl  them,  on  helialf  of  Charle.' 
French  government. 

restoration  of  CliarlBS  It.,  Rupert  left  France  and 
0  England,  where  he  n'as  tnaile  a  privy  counsellor, 
ed  other  honours.  I!y  this  lime  the  impetuosity 
uih  bad  diminished,  and  he  judged  with  more 
ion  and  ralmncss.  When  therefore  there  nas  a 
mcntof  iio^tiliiiea  with  thu  Dutch,  the  appoiiil- 
upertto  serve  under  the  duko  uf  York  was  looked 
It  disHitisraction.  During  ihe  etpedition  he 
himself  with  credit,  nhich  was  In  no  way  dimi- 
len,  in  the  following  tear,  lie  commanded  (he 
et  in  conjunction  with  (..ord  Albemarle.     In  \HT3 

in  charged  with  the  lommnnd  of  the  Heel, 
.  ictively  engagfd  wiih  the  Duich  ;  but  he  found 
iron  so  ill-equipped,  and,  what  wfls  worsei  so 
Mined,  that  he   tuturued   home.      The  hin|{  ex- 

le  coolness  at  the  manner  in  nhich  he  con- 
iu«  of  his  Utter  engagements.  Ha  had  notv 
ha  active  part  of  his  life;  he  was  goTOrror  of 
Daalle,  atid  there  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
ipied  for  the  moat  p«rt  with  meohanieal  and 
aperiraenU,  with  painting  and  engraring ;  in  the 
ha  was  an  adept,  though  not  Ihe  inventor  of 
>,  a*  has  often  been  erroneously  staled.  {Mbiio- 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens,  on  the 
lovember,  1682,  His  colleclion  of  pictum  was 
hia  death,  and  his  jewels,  which  were  of  eon- 
value.  He  had  iliegilimala  children,  but  wm 
rled. 

wa«  endowed  with  good  natural  ahilitias,  had  a 
r«plion,  was  vigorous,  aotire,  and  energetic;  ha 
Wy  change  employments  and  pursuits,  acquiring 
ifba  kneo  ledge  of  that  which  be  onderttmh  Bi 
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to  preTbnt  mtieatTitge.  Hewaa  impetuoaii  rasb,  itnpatlen' 
of  control  ^d  advice,  and  wanting  in  most  qualilies  whiea 
constitute  a  great  man.  Hia  conduct  wiib  Ibe  king's  troops 
in  Yorkshire,  at  Maraton  Mour,  and  et  Bristol,  and  his 
piracies  In  the  West  Indies,  have  been  very  justly  censureO. 

(Clarendon,  Hitl.  Rebel. ;  Ludlow's  MemoitM  ;  Whito- 
lock'a  Mittli. ;  MfmoirgM  de  Gfammonl ;  Catnpbell's  Livei  <^ 
IhB  AdmiritU ;  Biog.  Univer..  fcc.) 

RU'PICOM.  RUPICOLIN^.  /fuf^tWa  is  also  uiad 
by  M.  Fl.  de  Bellevue  to  designate  a  bivalve  shell.  M.  im 
Blainville  divides  the  Anatitiee  [PvLORtsiANs,  vol.  xix^  p. 
141,  143]  into  ifatee  sections  :  — 

A.  Ineqiiivalve  species. 

Example,  Anatina  tnyalis. 

B.  EquiTalve,  reghlar  ipecies. 

B;iBtnple.    Anatina   tubroatrata.      [PYLotttai^iit,  vol. 

XfXn  p.  143.} 

C.  Equivalve,  terehrating  species. 

Example,  Anatina  Bupicoia,  Lam.  (genus  Baaieola, 
Fl.  de  Belv.l. 

RUPICOLI'N^,  a  subfkmily  of  Iniessorial  Birds  allied 
to  the  Af(m«*«>wand  genfe rally  arranged  under  the  family 
Fipriiii*.  Mr.  Swninsou  places  both  Calyptatwrna  and 
Ruvitnlaxn  the  subfamily .^M;ieAn«,  or  Typical  Chattereri; 
ana  Rupitola,  in  his  arrangement,  immediately  precedes 
the  subfamily  PiprincE.  Manakins,  which  he  considers  as 
bubtypical.  Mr.  O.  R.  Oray  {Genera  of  BinU)  plarei 
Bupieobt  and  CalifptomKiia  at  the  bead  of  the  Ampelinte, 
the  fourth  lubfamity  of  llm  Ampelida  in  hia  Tuethud. 
Rupicola.  Briss.     (Cock  uflhe  Rock.) 

Generic    Character,— Bill    moderate,    robust,    rather 
lUlieS  ann  cltrved  at  the  point,  upper  mandible  as  wide  a; 


il  lil  tjlttlt,  ediiluresfed  at  the  base  and  notched  at  the  point, 
Xov'ef  tllNli^iDre  shorter,  straight,  and  aharp ;  nostrils  oval, 
lateral  Hhil  hitldcn  bv  the  feathers  bf  the  elevated  crest 


which  cdtBH  thH  head.  Fief  large,  strong,  tarsi  partially 
clothed  With  fealhetS,  feet  syndactyle,  outer  toe  connected 
wiih  the  Itllddle  tt)G  beyblfd  the  first  joint,  hallux  very  strong 
and  arinrid  Willi  a  hfUdm  tlail.  Wings  short,  rounded  ; 
f>.ur[h  MtlA  Bftit  auills  loftlrtlt, 

Geog-h^ft!tt/Df»/fi*«(nWlr^t%ntrttlBndSouthAmeripa. 

ExamillM,  At^f^eU  UltiWUM,  Vidll.,  oaARupicola  Peru- 
viana.  Duifitrtil, 

Rupicola  dHm»ltA. 


ttopicsli  sunntlB. 

De*criplion.—Mal«.—S\ie  about  that  of  a  Ring  Pigeon 
iCoitmba  fidnmbutX  very  bright  orange- yel lo w ;  a  cresf, 
which  il  compressed  and  elevated,  rises  from  the  head  wiih 
a  helmet-like  air,  and  is  vpried  at  the  summit  with  hroo  n 
and  bright  yellow ;  there  is  some  white  al  the  bend  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  which  ia  filiform  at  the  first  qudl: 
the  tail-feathers  ere  thort,  reddish-black  bordered  *iih 
velluw  ;  bill  and  feci  rosy-white. 

Female  rather  smullen  aiid  with  a  less  elevated  crett; 
colonr  entirelr  dirly  bistrabroWD.  _^ 
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nil  i«  i1m  Pfpra  Rupieola  of  Linnsu*,  Rupirola  Cajf- 
cna  of  Swiinxin.  Rupicula  eltgani  ot  Siephent,  and  Rocl( 
UanaMn  aiid  Cock  iff  the  Roek  ofEiiiiliih  ornitliologUlH. 

Locaiityi — Thi)  beaudrul  bird  iiihabiliOuianB,eitpecially 
•bout  tb«  ruclu  which  border  the  am*!!  river  Oyapook,  aud 
it  becumint(  daily  mure  tare. 

Habilt,  ^.— The  Cock  of  the  Rock  die*  iwiftly  and  is 
m  \ery  ihy  bird.  Tbo  nest  \»  niadu  at  twigs  and  drf  lierb- 
BfB ;  and  there  ihe  Temale  lays  two  while  egga  abiiut  the 
*ile  at  those  of  a  pigeon.  The  food  oonsi*!*  of  the  •mallei 
wild  ffuiti. 

Mr.  Swainmn  can«iden  thi*  bird  to  be  the  Raaoiial  type 
of  Ibe  true  Challcrera. 

Riipienia  Peruviana. 

Drieriplion.—Maie. — Bright  orange,  like  the  preceding, 
but  the  quilli  and  tailfeatbera  are  deep-black  aiid  the 
middle  winn-coverts  are  btigbc  f;rey  asU.  The  creat  is  of 
a  unifbnn  colour,  wonting  Iho  deeper  coloured  semicircular 
line,  and  not  of  a  helmet- like  contour.     Tl;e  tail-feathers 

Tlie  Peruvian  Cock  of  Ihc  Rock  was  for  tome  lime  con- 
•iilvred  to  bo  a  mero  variety  of  Rupinila  auranlia,  but  it 
dilfera  in  being  of  Inncer  sixc.  in  nolciur,  in  the  length  of 
the  tail* feathers,  in  Ine  absence  of  tbo  filifiirro  wiiix- 
feathers,  and  in  tbe  cresi,  which  m  not  circular  as  in  the 
preceding  upecies. 

Tiiis  is  the  Chiaekia  larra  of  tbe  Mexicans. 

Locaiity. — SupjKtted  to  bo  the  interior  of  Peru  and 
Mexico:  has  been  brought  to  Europe  from  lima. 


U  FfintiaiH. 

Calrptomena,  Raffle*.  (Rupieola,  Tsmni.) 
Gmfrie  Character. — Bill  depressed  and  wiilo  ot  the  base, 
curved  or  iMoked  at  tbe  point,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the 
fealbcrs  of  ibe  erect  and  compreuod  crest.  H'ingnXar^fi 
and  very  broad,  flnt  quill  shortest,  third  loiijrostt  lesser 
quills  notched  at  iheir  lipa.  Tail  and/fef  very  short,  hind' 
toe  an  long  as  tarsus,  outer  and  middle  toe  councclcd  up  to 
the  Bccimd  joint. 

Kaampic,  Caljfplomena  ciridit. 

Detrriptirm.—'TWa  very  singular  and  beautiful  bird  is 
about  SIX  inches  nnd  a  half  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a  bril- 
liinl  Rreen  like  that  uf  the  Parrofi.  Tlie  head  is  ratber 
large,  and  its  fuarbon  nro  directed  forwanls  from  each  side, 
in  sui'h  a  manner  as  nearly  lo  conceal  rtio  hill,  giving  the 
face  a  very  peculiar  appemnce.  A  little  above  and  heforo 
the  eyes,  ihe  feathers  nre  of  a  deep  velvet-black  at  Ihcir 
base,  and  only  tipped  with  green,  but  crossed  on  the  coverts 
by  three  velvel-hlack  bands;  the  primary  feathers,  as  well 
m  the  whole  under  side  of  Ibe  win^n.  are  dusky,  approach- 
iDg  to  black,  with  Ibo  exception  of  the  outer,  margins  of 
•nme  which  sie  edtied  with  green.  The  tail  is  short, 
rounded,  composed  "f  ten  feathers,  which  are  green  above 
and  bluish  black  btlow.  The  whole  of  the  under  parts 
mn  green :  this  cidnur  it  lightest  on  the  siilos  of  the  nerk 
ud  touDd  tbo  ej'oa.  The  bill  ii  short,  wide,  touch  deprewed 


at  the  base,  deeply  ckR.  and  booked  mllfaa  ■ 
oval,  at  the  base  of  Ifae  bill,  and  rane«alad  by 


.  toe  not  mucV  shorter  than  the  middle  oo*h»i 
it  is  united  as  Air  as  llie  last  joint.  Tbe  fctnale 
differ  in  appearance  from  Ihe  mala.'  (RaAoa.) 
the  Surong  Tampa  Pintmg  of  tbe  Malay*. 
Localiti/. — Singapore  and  the  interior  of 
Hiibiu,  Fbod,^.—%\T  Stamford  Rafllea  alatea 
species  is  found  in  the  retired  part*  of  foeMa.  aa 
of  the  colour  of  tbe  leaves,  and  perotie*  I  l  it 
procured.  He  further  tell*  ut  that  the  —  ui  • 
iiolbing  but  vegetable  substances,  chiefly  ^      • 

Dr,  HoriDeld  observes  that  tbe  bill  ■       ,, 
that  of  the  genera  Rayieota,  Piftra,  PIMat^tt.  i 
FUityrhynchtu,  and  Frocniai.     'All  ibst*  I 
Dr.  Hoinlleld,  '  have  further  a  natural 
structure  of  their  feet,  which  coasisia  lu   •  iuhh 
toes,  particularly  of  the  outer  and  middle  loet  i 
different  degrees,  but  perhaps  must  strongW  in 
mena.     The  genera  above  mentioned  are  at 
in  Bucceuion,  by  the  celebrated  Temminck,  iti 
order  of  Itittetivoret :  it  remains  therefore  atiii  lO 
mined  by  future  inquiries,  whether,  when 
known,  they  will  not  be  found  to  coasi 
family  among  ibe  /btwrowi:  of  Cuviar, 
family  of  Denlirotira  with  that  of  Syn^fyto.' 
gicai  Retearcht*  in  Java.) 


,rr'  ,  J , , 
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RTTPPE'LUA,  tbe  name  given  bf        M 
to  a  Kcnus  of  Canceriani  (Caneen'ent  ar-       ly  . 
on    the  Cancer   lenax   of  the  German   ivuiogbi 
vcUer  Riippell,  and  considered  t^  M.  Edwards  ■■  „ 
^f  the  small  group  which  lead*  to  tbe  genera 


^^;^ 


ChaTaeter.~-Yotm  of  Ihe  Carapaet< 
ing  closely  to  Ibat  of  Xantho  and  Ogim*:  69        ■ 
slightly  curfed,  and  about  once  and  ■  half  aa  mmw*  1 
long.     Front  much  wider  than  tbe  biteeal  ( 
occupying,  with  the  orbits  inelusire,  half  of  In.,  1 
diameter  of  Ihe  carapace.     Latero-antertor  borikn 
carapace  shorter  than  its  latere- poalrriorbordets.  «ilh 
they  are  continued  without  fonninft  any  remarkable 
they  tertainale  towards  the  edgr  of  the  (tenilal  nm 
are  armed  with  lai^  but  not  greallj  projeetinf  ta 
orbifi  are  nearly  circular,  and  are  directed  un«, 
forwards  ;  iheir  lower  border  U  united  to  ibe  m 
gle  of  the  front,  so  a*  only  to  leave  at  this  pmn,  hi 
Assure,  and  not  a  coniiderable  space,  as  in  otbcf  m» 
The  result  of  this  disposition  is.  that  the  exiamal  a* 
are  completely  excluded  frotnlheorbila;  Ihi  ii  liMJIaii 
which  U  large  and  placed  obliquely,  reacbaa,  neranl 
near  the  external  canihus  of  the  eyes;  it  i*  loUcrtd  1 
front  by  its  superior  border,  which  it  ivj  wtdav  asd ' 
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wards  its  middle,  the  moveable  stem  of  these  ap- 
which  is  extremely  small.  The  internal  antenncp 
directly  outwards,  as  in  Xantho,  &c.  The  pre- 
ise  is  conaliculated,  as  in  Ozius,  and  the  third 
le  jaw-feet  leaves,  between  its  anterior  border, 
3ry  oblique,  and  the  border  of  the  buccal  frame,  a 
3h  corresponds  to  the  extremity  of  the  efferent 
le  respiratory  apparatus.  (M.  E.) 
e  Edwards  remarks  that,  in  the  rest  of  their  or- 
.  these  Canccrians  do  not  much  differ  from  Xantho 

• 

e,  Ruppellia  ienax.  Cancer  tenax,  Riippell. 
tion, — Upper  border  of  the  orbit  marked  by  two 
3arated  by  a  small  tooth ;  there  is  a  fissure  at  its 
ngle,  and  two  teeth  at  its  lower  borders.  The 
\  embossed  and  slightly  granulous  forwards,  but 
d  slightly  convex  backwards.  Front  armed  with 
d  and  nearly  equidistant  teeth  :  of  these  the  ex- 
»  are  less  projecting  than  the  others,  and  occupy 
of  the  superior  border.  The  latero-anterior 
the  carapace  are  armed  with  4  or  5  flattened  teeth, 
very  wide  but  hardly  projecting.  The  anterior 
he  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw- feet  is  notched 
die.  Tlie  anterior  feet  are  stout,  and  very  un- 
le  two  sexes;  the  hands  are  granulous,  and  the 
e  those  of  Carpilius,    Length  about  two  inches. 

'. — The  Red  Sea. 
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Ruppellia  (ennx. 
bdomcn  of  male;  b,  abiloir.eri  of  female;  e,  pedipalpa. 

ler  species,  Ruppellirp  annulipes  and  venosa  (lo- 
nown),  are  also  recorded  by  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
s  jhat  Cancer  Calypso  of  Herbst  ought  perhaps 
reid  to  this  genus,  which  is  placed  by  M.Edwards 
ilumnus  and  Pirimda. 

lA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
ccBD.  This  genus  was  named  by  Linna5us  after 
jipius  of  Giessen.  an  active  botanist  and  author  of 
lensis.'  There  is  only  one  species  belonging  to 
kable  genus,  and  that  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 
iritimaj  Sea  Ruppia.  is  found  in  salt-water  pools 
s;  it  has  a  slender  liliform  leafy  stem,  with  linear 
ich  are  furnished  with  sheaths  sometimes  narrow 

at  other  times  inflated.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
nber,  and  green,  are  seated  one  above  another  on 
jesof  ashort  spadix,  which  is  included  in  a  sheath 

it  has  large  sessile  anthers  1 -celled:  the  ovaries 
oinute  grams  seated  in  the  centre  between  the 
fhich  are  s^essile  and  two  in  number.  When  the 
flowered,  the  spadix  lengthens  to  the  height  of 
inches  or  more,  and  becomes  spirally  twisted,  as 

the  fruit  to  the  level  of  the  water,  in  which  the 
>  always  immersed.  After  this  the  ovaries  begin 
nd  their  base  is  elongated  into  a  footstalk,  as  the 
1^  one  or  two  inches  long.    When  tho  fruit  is  per- 


fectly ripe,  it  becomes  an  ovate  acuminated  drape.  Somo* 
times  the  drupe  is  more  beaked  than  at  others,  and  the 
leaf-sheaths  are  a  little  dilated,  when  the  plant  answers  to 
the  description  of  the  R.  rostellata  of  Rocn  and  Reichen- 
buch. 

RUPPIN,  NEW,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg  and  government  of  Potsdam,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  is  situated  in  52**  56'  N.  lat.  and  12**  5b 
E.  long.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  lake  of  Ruppin,  which 
receives  the  Klappgriiben,  that  comes  from  the  Katerbow 
lake,  and  flows  through  the  town.  By  means  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Ruppin  canal,  and  some  lakes,  it  has  a  communication 
with  the  Havel,  and  so  with  the  Elbe.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  five  gates.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1814,  but  is  now  a  regularly-built  and 
cheierful  place:  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  there  are  four  handsome  squares.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  very 
large  building  for  exercising  the  troops,  the  Frederic-Wil- 
liam gymnasium,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  barracks,  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  the  council-house.  There  are  very,consi- 
derable  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  tobacco  and 
snuff*,  and  household  furniture :  likewise  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  The  inhabitants  are  also  partly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  fisheries,  and  have  some 
trade.  The  population  is  about  8000,  besides  the  garrison, 
which  consists  of  three  battalions  of  infantry. 

(Von  Schlieben,  Neuestes  Gemdlde  der  Preussischen  Mo- 
narchie;  Miiller,  Geog.-Stat.  Topog,  Worterbuch  des 
Preussischen  Staates.) 

RUPTURE.    [Hernia.] 

RURAL  DEAN.    [Dean.] 

RUREMONDE  (otherwise  Roermonde)  is  the  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  situated  in  51°  12'  N.  lat.  and 
in  6"^  £.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  which  flows 
past  the  town  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  is  here  joined  by 
the  Roer  or  Ruhr,  which  comes  from  the  north.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  rampart  and  ditch.  The  inhabitants,  about 
5000  in  number,  have  woollen  and  other  manufactories,  and 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  This  town  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  has  a  spacious  public  square.  A  productive  toll 
on  the  Maas  is  levied  here.  Ruremonde  w^as  the  birth- 
place of  the  geographer  Gerard  Mercator,  who  died  in  1591. 
(Hassel ;  Slein  ;  Cannabich.) 

RUSCUS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Smilacese,  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Butcher's  Broom.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  evergreen, 
and  on  this  account  are  frequently  introduced  for  under- 
growth in  shrubberies.  The  genus  is  known  by  its  diceci- 
ous  flowers,  of  which  the  barren  flowers  have  a  perianth 
of  6  single  leaves,  3-6  anthers  with  the  filaments  combined 
at  the  base;  in  the  fertile  flowers  the  same  perianth  with  a 
tubular  nectary,  single  style,  fruit  superior,  3-celled,  cells 
2-seeded.  One  of  the  species,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  common 
butcher's  broom,  is  found  wild  in  Britain. 

RUSH,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of  Juneus,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  J  uncacea). 
This  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  inferior  perianth,  composed 
of  6  glumaceous  leaves ;  its  3-celled  3-valved  capsules,  the 
seed-bearing  dissepiments  of  the  valves  being  in  their 
middle.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  mostly 
in  moist  boggy  situations,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world : 
several  are  however  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions.  The 
Juncus  effusuSt  the  soft  rush,  and  the  Juncus  conglomerattis, 
the  common  rush,  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
for  plaiting  into  mats,  chair- bottoms,  and  for  constructing 
small  toy-baskets.  The  wicks  also  of  the  candles  known 
as  rush-candles  are  made  from  the  pith,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  soft  inner  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  same 
species,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  cellular  tissue. 

Rushes  of  various  kinds  form  frequently  very  trouble- 
some weeds  in  agriculture.  They  grow  best  on  rich  land 
that  is  wet  and  cold.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  covering 
them  over  with  dry  materials  of  various  kinds,  as  ashes, 
lime,  and  drift  from  roads.  But  the  best  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  them  is  to. fork  them  up  by  the  roots  in  the  summer, 
and  after  letting  them  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to 
dry,  to  burn  them.  This  however  will  be  found  only  a 
temporary  mode  of  getting  nd  of  them,  unless  the  ground 
on  which  they  grow  is  well  irainei. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1745.     His  ances^^ors  had 
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fblloweil  Williuui  Pcnii  to  AmcnVa  in  ICS3.  II is  father 
Untl  hifl  ^ruiidfuthur  each  cuinhiiRxl  iliu  bii*iincss  of  a  farm 
with  the  orcupaliuu  ufa  guiistnilli.  L>hiii^  iuh  father  uurly, 
he  waji  iudubied  to  the  cure  of  an  excel  lent  mother  for  liis 
early  education  ;  and  he  parsed  five  )ears  in  the  grammar- 
tchoolof  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ft idev,  afterwards 
president  of  the  college  of  Princeton,  to  wiiich  college 
Rush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here  he  became 
di.'«tin<i;uiMhcd  by  his  application,  his  acquirements,  and  the 
possession  of  a  fluency  of  expre!»sion  for  which  he  was  ever 
after  remarkable.  At  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
baclndor  of  arts;  and  commenced  his  medical  education 
i^'ith  Dr.  Redman,  then  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  early  attachment  to  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, as  well  as  his  classical  acquirements,  wein;  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  the  apho- 
risms from  the  Greek  into  English, a  ta^k  which  Dr.  Hosack, 
one  of  his  biographers,  justlv  supposes  to  have  inlluenced  the 
habits  of  his  mind  and  the  character  of  his  subsc(|uent 
writings.  Even  at  this  early  period  bin  diligence  and 
method  were  such,  that  his  notes  of  the  yellow- fever  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  Pliiladdphia  contain  records  of  con- 
siderable value.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to 
Europe,  and  studied  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  where  Monro, 
Gregory, Cullen,  and  Black  then  held  chairs.  His  inaugu- 
ral disscrtatii»n,  on  taking  his  degree  in  1768,  is  entitled 
*Do  CofUiono  Ciborum  in  V'entriculo,*  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  bcveral  experiments  made  on  himself,  and  some 
by  a  fellow-student,  to  prove  the  arid  clianges  undergone  by 
the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion.  After  passing  some 
time  in  attendance  on  the  I^trndon  hospitals  and  lectures, 
and  payinu:  a  visit  to  Paris,  Dr.  Rush  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  physic,   for  which   he  appears  to  have  been  emiiKMitly 

3uahfied  not  only  by  the  liberal  pUin  of  his  pievious  stu- 
ics,  but  by  his  gentleness  of  disi^osition  and  by  great  hu- 
manity. His  punctual  industry  was  such,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  have  omitte<l  his  duties  at  the  hospital,  or  Ihose  of 
his  private  practice,  even  for  a  sinirle  day,  except  in  the 
case  of  illness  :  and  it  is  added  that  his  love  of  order  was 
exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten  minutes  behind  the 
time  when  he  was  expected.  Ho  was  very  soon  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  ;  and  in  1789  ho  succeeded  Dr.  Mor- 
gan in  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  |)ractice  of  physic.  The 
College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsyhauia 
becoming  united  in  1791,  lie  was  appointed  profcissor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice;  and  from  the 
year  IbUj  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  iicld  the  united  chairs  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  an<l  of  clinical  prac- 
ttco.  His  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was  evinced  by  the  num- 
ber and  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  celebrity 
which  his  reputation  mainly  imparled  to  the  medical  school 
of  Philadelphia.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  *stud\ing, 
teaching,  and  practising  medicine.*  Hut  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  too  full  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivided  attention  to  medical   science  which    he  subse- 

?uently  regietted  had  ever  been  impeded  by  public  events, 
n  the  Congress  of  1776  he  held  a  .seat  ns  a  representative  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  he  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was  ap|H)inted  physician-general 
uf  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  department  in  1777; 
and  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  ten  years  afterwards.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1794,  he  describes  himself  as  having 
'lately  become  a  mere  spectator  of  a^  public  events;*  from 
which  period  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  me<lical  studies  and  pursuits:  he  held  however 
tho  oHice  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  during 
the  last  fourteen  }earsof  his  life.  On  different  occasions 
he  recci\ed  medals  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen 
of  Etruria,  for  information  communicated  to  them  in  answer 
to  inquiries  concerning  the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1811  the 
emperor  of  Rus.Ma  vent  him  a  diamond  rwvj^  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  for  his  medical  character.  His  u-eful  life  was 
terminated,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19th  of  Apnl,  ISl.l.  < 
Tho  chaiacter  of  Di.  Rush  exhibits  a  combination  of 
ncurly  every  quality  appropriate  to  a  physician;  industry,  ' 
temperance. benevolence,  uprightness,  public  independence,  | 
piety,  were  in  him  united  with  learning  and  general  know-  j 
ied^i>.  and  a  profound  acnuaintance  with  almost  every 
bnnch  of  medical  5cience.  By  habits  of  early  rising,  and  a 
WiM  econoni)'  of  time,  he  was  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  aidtf* 
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ons  and  continual  duties,  to  (reuure  up  and  to  top 
a  variety  of  observations  peculiarly  stamped  wiiu 
and  all  his  exertions  were  animated  by  a  phi 
which  caused  him  to  devote  one-seventh  of  hii  i 
purposes  of  charily,  and  dictated  his  memorable  W 
junction  to  his  son,  *  Be  indulgent  to  the  poor/  In  Ihe 
1793,  when  Phdadelphia  was  ravaged  to  ah  unexi 
tent  by  the  >ellow-feve:',  his  semce*  vere  so  muca 
quest  that  his  exertions  nearly  coat  him  his  life,    t 
was  filled  at  all  hours  with  sipplicants  for  relief,  aob  ■■ 
riage  beset  in  the  streets. 

The  life  of  physicians  actively  engaged  in  the  itddi 
practice  of  their  profession  seldom  oflrm  much  of  a 
interest.    Dr.  Rush's  life  may  l«e  said  to  hate  beeti 
to  mankind ;  and  his  history  is  that  of  bis  publie  i     em 
profosional  toils,  and  his  writings.     He  mar 
Miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  8toi:ikH 
described  as  a  lady  of  amiable  disposition  and 
mind.    Dr.  Rush  was  survived  by  nine  of  thlr 
the  fruits  of  this  marriage. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Rust/s  works  is  eonside 
include  a  history  of  the  yellow-fever  as  it  appearva 
dclphia  in  17931  and  of  other  epidemics  or  ditTenii" 
Onc  of  his  latest  works  was  a  'Treatise  upon  the  '. 
of  the  Mind.'  His  last  was  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hoaack  oo 
jcct  df  h>drophobia.  Which  terrible  disease  he  eoi 
to  be  princi[)ally  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.    In  ---u 
publihhed  an  *  Inquiry  into  the  EflTects  of  Publie 
mcnts  upon  Criminals  and  upon  Society,*  to  which 
gallon  of  tho  Pennsylvanian  code  is   attributed,     ac 
edited   tho  works  of  Sydenham,  Cleghom,  Pringlc,  «■ 
Hillary. 

The  principal  papers  published  at  various  times  tr 
Rusli  arc  collected  and  comprised  in  two  volumes  of 
dical  Inquiries  and  Observations.*    The  first  of  these 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  17S8;  the  second  in  1793.    i 
these  volumes,  four  e<litions  appear  to  have  been  pnbli 
in  four  years.  Ttieir  contents  consist  of  about  thirty  sr 
essays,   all  on   siibiects  of  medical  interest;  each  Ui 
i^uihhed  by  the  philosophical  character  of  the  author. 
not  a  few  interesting  to  general  readers,  to  moraU* 
siatesmen.    l^he  essays  'On  the  Slate  of  llediciu*  < 
the  Indians;'  'On  the  Influence  of  the  Military  and  i 
cii\  Events  of  the  American  Revoluttoti  upon  the  Hw 
Body;'  'On  the  Infiucttce  of  Physical  Can       at 
Moral  Faculty;*  and  'On  the  State  of  the       lui 
in  01<1  Age,*  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  ooaer     k  ■ud 
Meeting  habits  of  the  author.  The  account  of  t      cl 
Pennsylvania  presents  a  model  ormedical  lopa|(nipbj.»] 
ject  at'that  time  little  cliltivatcd«    Several  of  thec»ayif 
separate  diseases,  a<  the  Scarlatina  An.;inosa«tbeCboltfs 
Infants,  tho  Inlluenza,  &c.,  arc  distinguished  by  armnfl 
of  remark  and  a  well  exercised  judgment.     Tbecsssy  ' 
the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human  Bi 
c  ntains  the  strongeht  ori<rinal  arguments  that  could  bcc« 
plMC'l  by  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  tcmperauce ;  tivl  a 
the  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Com 
tioii  '  we   reco;;nisc  the   doctrine   of   the  general  or 
stitutional    origin    of   that    fatal    disorder,    sultieqa 
supported   by  Dr.  Heddoes,   but  more  recently  and 
distinctly    and    ably    illustrated    by     Sir    Jamet    \ 
The  celebrated  doctrine   so  often  and  so  eloqueDlh 
pounded  by  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  the  *Constitri 
Origin  of  many  Local  Diseases'  is  very  pcrspieooofij 
nounced  in  Dr.  Rush's  'Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and'     - 
of  Sore  I^<zs.*    There  are  indeed  fbw  volumes  in 
literature  which  will  better  repay  the  perusal  of  th<> 
than  those  of  Dr.  Rush.    Large  and  enl      lened  '      ■ 
the  causes  of  disease,  minute  observations  «. 
and  sagacious  principles  of  cute,  are  eontaii 
writings  of  this  distinguished  physician,  eo 
dicatioiis  of  his  having  possessed  all  the  Vkm 
animate  and  adorn  the  profe  slon  to  which  he 

(Thomson's  Anna/i  (^  Philoiofhy,  vol.  i.; 
Americana,  vol.  ii. ;  />/«.  Phys.  Inaug ,  Df  '-« 
rum.  Sec,  Edin..  1768:  Amer,  Med.  and  fkif* 
vol.  iv. ;  Chalmers,  Hhg.  Dicl^  vol.  xxvi. ;  £»rcs. 
en  rex  Mt.iira/ex  :  1Un/»,  Med.,  vol.  vii.) 

RUSH-HEARING,  another  name  in   • 
England  for  the  countr)*  wake.    It  appears  tiiai 
times  the  parishioners  brought  rushes  at  the  FVt 
cation,  wherewith  to  strew  the  church,  and 
cumstancQ  tho  festivity  itself  obtained  the  ki 
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Mm         Tlie  country  wake  occurs  by  this  name  in  tho 
I       .^  of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  an(}  Rush-bearing  is  still 
cummon  name  in  many  villages  in  Lancashire  for  this 
-• ual  festivity.     In  the  parish  accomptsof  St.  Margaret's, 
ainster,  is  this  item,  unde^  the  year  1544: — *Paid  for 
itovs  against  the  Dedication  Day,  which  is  always  the  Qrst 
itnday  of  October,  It.  5d.'   Notices  of  the  custoip  of  Rush- 
earing,  as  still  used  in  various  parts  of  Derbyshire,  will  be 
'MTid  in  Glover's  *  History  ana  Qazetteer'  of  that  county, 
i.,  pp.  259,  260.    (Bran^*s  BmuUir  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  436  ; 
— s's  Glossary.) 
JSHES  are  well-known  plants  which  appear  in  all 
MIS,  especially  those  which  are  fertile,  when  the  water 
'bicb  canpot  be  evaporated  remains  in  a  stagnant  state 
ader  the  surface.    They  are  most  common  on  moist  meu- 
%  with  a  retentive  subsoil ;  and  us  they  not  only  occupy 
06  which  might  produce  good  herbag*(&,  but  also  greatly 
»rate  the  hay  with  which  they  arc  mixed,  every  means 
troy  them  are  employed  by  industrious  farmers.     For- 
njin  this,  as  in  most  other  instances  of  defect  in  the  soil, 
■temporary  remedy  was  generally  thought  of.  The  rushes 
wn  down  atparticular  times  ofthe  year,  alkahne  ashes 
Mu»  were  spread  over  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  were 
Dyedby  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  roots.  But  all  these 
killed  the  individual  rushes,   without  removing   the 
diate  cause  of  them,  or  correcting  ihe  stugnation  of 
which  invariably  reproduced  them.     The  only  efiec^ 
cure  for  rushy  grounds  is  a  complete  system  of  drain- 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  so  generally  admitted, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.   Wherever  the  land 
oe  effectually  under-drained,  rushes  will  generally  disap- 
nf  as  by  magic.  If  they  are  strongly  established  in  the  soil, 
▼  take  some  time  before  they  completely  die  away,  even 
Irainage.  at  least  in  pastures  which  are  not  broken  up ; 
u'  the  land  is  ploughed  and  has  a  proper  tillage,  they 
not  survive  the  first  year.  In  rich  old  meadows,  which 
rould  not  be  prudent  to  plough  up,  they  may  be  destroyed 
r  mowing  them  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  immediately 
ishes  or  salt  over  the  place  where  they  grew.  This 
t»i«ui«fice  will  clear  the  ground  entirely,  and  the  drain- 
rill  prevent  their  reappearing. 

beavy  grounds  which  have  been  laid  up  in  high  stitches 

t  thoroughly   draining   the    land,   and    sown  with 

raeeds  to  remain   in  pasture  two  or  three  years,   it 

uncommon    to   see    every   interval    between   the 

na  filled  with   rushes,  especially  if  the  laud   be  re- 

i  in  fertility  by  overcropping.    This  indicates  a  wet 

I,  and  suggests  under-draining ;  but  the  rushes  are 

I  caused  by  the  very  roundness  of  the  stitches,  which 

'  supposed  to  keep  the  land  dry.  but  which  accumulates 

rater  in  the  furrows.     If  the  land  had  been  laid  quite 

it  might  have  been  too  wet  to  produce  good  crops  of 

but  rushes  would  not  have  appeared.     In  very  flat 

ovn  rushes  are  only  found  where  the  land  lies  very 

with  ^n  impervious  subsoil,  or  a  want  of  inclination  in 

isur      e  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water.    What  might 

I        sight  be  considered  as  an  anomaly,  is  yet  perfectly 

— iio    rushes  are  found    in   the  best  water  meadows, 

1     h  they  are  for  a  considerable  portion  ofthe  year  en- 

.jaked  in  water;   but  the  water  is  never  allowed  to 

te  for  a  moment,  and  is  always  kept  running  on  and 

(   great  advantage  which  has  been   obtained  by  the 

3f  thoroughly  draining  compact  soils,  or  those  which 

k  WW  impervious  subsoils,  has  induced  proprietors  and 

of  land  to  employ  their  capital  in  this  most  certain 

^rovements,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  in 

r    jcars  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  destroying 

will  no  longer  be  heard ;  and  they  will  only  be  seen 

low  and  unprofitable  spots  f^om  which  the  water 

^  be  drawn  off  by  drains,  and  where  they  will  supply 

U  resource  to  the  maker  of  mats  and  the  repairer 

— ^ — fOttomed  chairs. 

IWORTH,  JOHN,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood 
V  ueen  bom  in  Northumberland  about  1607,  of  a  good 
V,  and  to  have  studied  ^r  a  short  time  at  Oxfbrd, 
t  however  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  be  matri- 
dd*  Coming  up  to  London,  he  entered  himself  of  Lin- 
i  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  it  does  not  ajppear 
be  ever  practised.  So  early  at  least  as  the  year  1630,  he 
I,  according  to  his  own  account  (in  the  preface  to  the 
t>hime  of  his  Historical  Collections)  to  attend  in  the 
i}hamber,  the  Court  of  Honour,  ihe  Exchequer  cham- 


ber, tlie  council,  and  other  places,  whenever  any  matter  of 
importance  was  in  question,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceeding; and  in  this  way  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied.  When  the  first  parliament  of  1640  aa- 
sembled,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  debates  and  conferences  of  the  two  houses ;  and 
after  its  dissolution  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  the  scene  of 
the  Scottish  invasion,  wnere  he  witnessed  the  fight  of  NeW" 
burn,  and  afterwards  foimd  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the 
great  council  at  York  and  of  the  commissioners  at  Rippon. 
When  the  Long  Parliament  met,  in  November,  Rushworth 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge,  Esq.,  clerk  to 
the  house  of  commons;  and  by  the  opportunities  which  he 
cnjo\ed  in  this  situation,  he  was  enabled  to  make  ample 
collections  relating  to  all  the  most  interesting  public  trans- 
actions of  the  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  practice  to 
take  down  in  a  species  of  short-hand  whatever  was  said  in 
the  house  which  he  thought  worth  preserving.  Thus,  ht 
tells  us  himself,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
king  made  his  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members,  *  his  ma- 
jesty sent  for  Mr.  Rushworth,  the  clerk,  whom  he  observed 
to  take  his  speech  in  characters,  requiring  a  copy  of  it;  who 
pleading  in  excuse  how  Mr.  Neville  was  comnaitted  to  the 
Tower  for  telling  his  majesty  what  was  spoken  in  the  bouse, 
he  smartly  replied.  **  I  ask  you  not  to  tell  me  what  was  said 
by  any  member,  but  what  1  said  myself;*'  upon  which  a 
copy  being  transcribed,  it  came  out  in  print  next  mornine. 
by  the  king's  order.* 

But  besides  his  services  as  clerk  and  reporter,  after  the 
king  had  left  London,  Rushworth  (being,  it  would  appear,  a 
good  horseman)  was  the  person  usually  emploved  to  carry 
addresses  and  other  communications  fix>m  the  nouse  to  his 
majesty ;  and  Wood  records  that  on  those  occasions  he  was 
wont  to  perform  the  journey  to  York  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  appears  to  have  been  in  like 
manner  entrusted  to  convey  the  messages  of  the  house  to 
theirgeneral,  E^scx.  On  the  14th of  June,  1643,  the  house 
ordered  *  That  the  mare  and  young  borae  belonging  to  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  lately  brought' up  from  Enfield  to  Lon- 
don, be  forthwith  delivered  to  Afr.  John  Rushworth,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  parliament  in  sending 
messages  between  this  house  and  the  Lord-General/ 
On  a  subsequent  day  it  was  further  resolved  that  he 
shouhl  be  recommended  to  the  committee  of  the  house  for 
excise,  and  to  the  treasurers  and  commissioners,  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  some  office  or  place  suitable  to  his  condition  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  house, '  towards  a  recompense  of 
the  several  services  he  hath  done  for  the  kingdom.  It  is 
not  known  however  that  he  derived  any  substantial  benefit 
from  this  vole. 

In  1643  he  took  the  covenant  with  most  of  his  party.  In 
1645,  when  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was 

§iven  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  relation, 
Lushworlh was  appointed  his  secretary;  and  from  this  time 
he  was  principally  with  the  army,  till  Fairfax's  resignation 
of  his  command  in  1650.  Being  at  Oxford  in  Fairfaxes  suite 
in  1649,  he  received  from  the  university  the  degree  of  M.A. 
Having  returned  to  London  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was,  in  1652,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  reform  of  the  common  law.  The  next  time 
we  hear  of  him  is  as  one  of  the  members  for  Berwick  in 
Cromwell's  last  parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1658; 
and  he  again  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  that  which  re- 
stored Charles  II.,  in  April,  1660.  The  overthrow  of  tho 
Protectorate  however  was  fatal  to  Rushworth's  rising  for- 
tunes. AVe  have  seen  the  zeal  with  which  he  served  the 
republican  party  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  side  to  which  he  was  heart  and  soul  attached ;  he  had 
submitted  the  Qrst  volume  of  his  *  Historical  Collections,* 
in  manuscript,  to  Ohver  Cromwell ;  and  when  it  appeared  in 
print  it  was  ushered  in  by  a  dedication  in  very  high-flown 
terms  to  the  new  Protector  Richard.  When  the  king  came 
back,  Rushworth  withdrew  this  unlucky  dedication ;  and 
he  also  made  a  modest  attempt  to  conciliate  Charles  by  pre- 
senting to  him  some  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Thanks  were  formally  returned 
to  him  in  the  king's  name  for  the  books,  but  he  received  no 
encouragement  to  expect  any  further  evidence  of  the  royal 
favour. 

Rushwerth  had  not,  like  many  of  his  party,  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunities  and  of  the  appointments  he  had 
held,  to  secure  a  fortune  to  himself  out  of  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country,  and  he  was  now  probably  in  rather  straight- 
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tnad  eircumitance.4.  When  Sir  Orlando  Bridgcman  was 
made  lord  kcu|>cr  however,  in  1677,  he  ap|)uinted  Rubli- 
wurth  hig  secretary  ;  and  wo  find  him  billing  again  for  Ber- 
wick, boih  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  March,  1679,  and 
also  in  that  which  met  at  Oxford  in  16S1.  But  after  this,  it 
ia  atatcJ,  ho  lived  in  retirement  andohscurity  ;  till,  in  1684, 
he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  sent  to  the  Khig's  Bench 
prison,  where  ho  remained  till  ho  died,  un  the  12tTi  of  May, 
1 690.  lie  had  latterly  taken  to  drinking  to  drown  care, 
and  his  mind  and  memory  were  nearly  gone  for  some  time 
before  he  died. 

Rushworth  left  several  daughters, '  virtuous  women,*  says 
Anthony  Wood,  'of  which  ono  was  married  to  Sir  Franc. 
Vane,  of  the  North.' 

The  first  part,  in  one  volume  folio,  of  Rush  worth's  '  His- 
torical Collections  of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty 
Matters  in  Law,  and  Remarkablo  ProceiKlmgs  in  Parlia- 
ment,* embraces  the  space  from  1618  to  1629,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  16u9.  It  was  reprinted  clandestinely  in  1676.  and 
also  again  in  16b2.  Part  second,  in  two  volumes,  extending 
from  16*29  to  1640,  appeared  in  1680;  and  that  same  year 
Rushworth  also  publtshed,  in  one  volume  folio,  his  account 
of  the  Trial  of  tlio  Earl  of  Strafford,  which  is  now  consi- 
dered as  forming  the  eighth  volume  of  his  *  Historical  Col- 
lections.' The  remaining  i>arts  of  that  wurk  wore  leA  ready 
for  the  press  at  his  death;  and  part  third,  in  two  volumes, 
extending  from  1640  to  1645,  appeared  in  1692  ;  part  fourth, 
also  in  two  volumes,  and  coming  down  to  1648,  in  1701.  All 
the  seven  volumes,  together  with  Strafford's  Trial,  were  re- 
printed in  1721.  Rush  worth's  intention,  as  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  volume,  had  been  to  bring  down  the 
work  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  16J3. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  com- 
piler's labours,  and  of  the  value  of  what  lie  has  bequeathed 
to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  collection  contains  an 
immense  number  of  papers  and  notices  now  nowhere  else 
to  be  found,  and  many  which  never  wore  to  be  found  else- 
where. And  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  promise  of 
perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  seii  out,  is  upon  the 
wholo  as  well  kept  as  wo  have  any  right  to  expect  that  it 
should  be.  The  book  however  was  loudly  cried  out  against 
for  its  unfairness,  its  positive  falsehoods  and  inventions,  as 
well  as  its  omissions  and  suppressions,  by  the  high  church 
and  Tory  party  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  An 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  these  charges  (which 
however 'are  very  unsatidfaclurily  made  out  after  all)  may 
be  found  in  the  long  introduction  to  Nalsou's  *  Impartial 
Collection  of  the  Great  Affairs  of  State  from  the  beginnintj 
of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  the  year  1639;'  ivhich  indeed 
was  professedly  published  *  by  his  majesty's  special  com* 
mano,'  in  opposition  to  Rushworth*s  wurk,  but  of  which,  al- 
though it  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  no  more  than  twu  volumes  ever  appeariKl,  the  first  in 
1682,  the  second  in  1683,  carrying  the  history  no  farther 
than  tu  January.  1642. 

RUSSELULORD  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Septcm- 
bur,  1639  :  his  ancestors  were  early  possessed  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Dorsetshire.  We  find  John  Russell  in  1221  the 
Ci)nbtable  of  Colic  Castle,  and  his  descendants  subsequently 
filling  honorable  situations:  one  of  tlicm,  Sir  John  Russell. 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second  ancl 
tenth  year  of  Henry  VL  A  fortunate  occurrence  raised 
this  family  to  wealth  and  honour  :  in  loUG  Philip,  arch- 
duke of  Austria.  ha\ing  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  the 
port  of  Weymouth,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Trenchard.  a  neighbouring  country  gcnllemaii'  and 
Sir  Thomas,  knowing  that  the  then  head  of  the  Russell 
family  hud  travelled  and  was  a  good  linguist,  invited  htm  to 
meet  his  unexpected  guest.  During  this  vi>it  Mr.  Russell 
so  pleased  the  archduke  that  he  recoinmeiided  him  to  the 
kin;;,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
tlie  Privy  Chamber.  'He  afterwards  attended  Henry  VilL 
in  his  ex|>edition  in  France,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Thei-ouenne  and  Tournay.  In  ldU2  he  was  knighted  by 
the  carl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix 
in  Brctagne,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell  in  1639.'  The 
lands  of  the  abbey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
tery at  Woburn  were  afterwards  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  was  made  earl  of  Bedford.  {Life  nf  Lord  Huxsell^  b>  his  I 
descendant  l^rd  John  Russell,  from  whose  work  the  prin- 
ct])al  part  of  this  article  is  derived.) 

Ho  die<l  in  1 030,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis,  the  se- 
cond earl,  uho  left  no  issue.    The  title  now  passed  to  the 


only  ton  of  Sir  William  Russell,  by  nuM  Fimneii^  vbo  if 
known  among  other  things  for  bis  drminage  of  the  Ism  if 
Lincolnshire  by  the  Bedford  level.  He  died  id  1641,  mik 
was  succeeded  by  William  Rusiell,  who  manied  Lady 
Anne  Carr,  daughter  of  the  countess  of  Somencl.  ' 
for  her  participation  in  Sir  Thomas  Oferbury  t  miudcr, 
had  issue,  three  daughters  and  seven  Mma,  of 
Russell,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  tluv^  Ik 
eldest  died  an  infant,  and  the  second  in  1678. 

Russell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  aflervarda  mU 
at  Augsburg,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  diflerent  parti  tf 
the  Continent,  returned  to  England  at  the  Reatoratiee,  nA 
was  elected  member  for  Tavistock.  He  married,  in  XM, 
Rachel  Wriolhestly,  second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  8oMk> 
amplon,  and  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan,  the  eldest  ■•■  d 
Lord  Carberr)-,  a  woman  diitinguished  for  ardeat  mI 
tender  affection,  pious,  rellectnig,  Grm,  and  eoui 
alike  exemplary  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  when 
by  multitudes  or  hidden  in  retirement. 

In  the  company  of  his  excellent  wife  Rutsell  vould 
continued  to  cnioy  without  interruption  all  the  happini  ^ 
a  private  life,  had  the  government  been  ounducted  ^ 
security  and  honour.    But  his  indignation  and  teiaki 
awakened    by   the  hypocrisy   and   shameleaa  ^ 
Charles  II..  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Duketn  j 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  entered  the  i^ 
political  contention,  ranging  himself  with  the  de; 
Protestantism  and  the  opponents  of  the  king'a  de 
gave  great  strength  to  tlie  popular  cause;  *  1  iief«  w 
says  Burnet,  *  any  man  have  so  entire  credit  with 
as  he  had.     He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  tb* 
into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  ever  i      r  mh 
life  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.     He  had  it\ 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  noncon^ 
wished  tlie  laws  could  have  been  made  eaaier  kw  »» 
they  more  pliant  to  the  law.     He  was  a  slov  mao 
little  discourse;  but  he  had  a  true  judgment  wbeo  uw 
sidered  things  at  his  own  leisure.    His  undersiandiDf  * 
not  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent  that 
would  have  more  than  balanced  real  defccia  if  any  bad  ■ 
found  in  the  other.'    Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Co 
Colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Powle,  and  Mr.  Littleton  vere  tha  nr 
cipal  members  of  the  party  with  which  be  acted,  and 
by  proceeding  at  first  with  moderation,   gained  te  i 
an  influence  in  the  country,  that  tlie  king  sudd* 
rogued  the  parliament,  and  when  it  re-aasemblefa, 
his  op))onents  so  strong  that  it  was  ho|)eletti  to  i 
the   continuance    of   the    Dutch    war.      Thus  \\m 
ance  with  France  was  dissolved,  and  the  troopa  bv  i 
Charles  had  wit»hed  to  make  himself  abaoluie  » 
pcrscd ;  the  Cabal  ministr>'  was  broken  up,  and  Bhb 
iiam  and  Shaftesbury  were  converted  into  popular 
^he  king's  intrigues  with  France  were  speeoily  re      i^ 
anl  engagements  entered  into,  for  the  perlbnnaneeol  -      i 
he  was  again  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.    '      4 
intrigues   were  further  opposed  by  Russell;  the  c* 
party  recommended  war  with  France,   promoted  ths 
pcaehment  of  the  king's  minister  and  favourite  l^trd  Be 
and  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  fn  ■» 

cession  to  the  throne.  These  u ere  violent  measure^  ■*( 
weie  justified  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  tlie 
bareness,  and  the  fear  of  de>potism  and  the  re-i 
tneiit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  stru|Egle 
a  second  civil  war,  and  had  Charles,  like  his 
tacked  the  chuich  as  directly  as  he  did  the  ooo»tilatisfc 
immediate  civil  war  would  liave  been  the  probable  i 
as  it  was,  the  foundation  of  a  future  revolution  was 

Some  of  the  principal  Whigs  were  accused  of  bavioK 
spired  to  take  the  king's  life,  to  raise  a  rebellion  ii 
country,  and  to  establish  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  tht 
illegitimate  son,  upon   the  throne.    This  was  cal1> 
'R)c-liouse  Plot,'  from  the  name  of  a  farm  near      r 
market,  at  which  it  was  said  that  the  oouspiraUirs  \       »• 
meet,  in  order  to  attack  and  dispose  of  the  king  ba  wi 
turned  from  Newmarket  races.    There  had  doubtie* 
many  meetings  of  disaffected  persons.  *  Of  this  plot,* « 
Mr.  Fox  (Introductor)' chapter  to /fiW.^J(Bmci  //.),*ii 
be  said,  much  more  truly  than  the  Popish,  that  these  %^m 
it  some  truth  mixed  with   much  falsehood ;  and  th 
many  circumstances  in  Kcaling's  (one  of  the  inlo  »- 

count  are  nearly  as  abaurd  and  ridiculous  aa  tlioae  mi  \jm»mik 
it  stems  probable  that  there  was  among  some  of  thai*  s» 
cused  a  notion  of  assassinating  the  king ;  but «] 
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s  ever  ripened  into  what  may  be  called  a  design, 
I  more  whether  it  was  ever  evinced  by  such  an 
lis  the  law  requires  for  conviction,  is  very  doubtful. 

to  the  conspirators  of  higher  ranks,  from  whom  all 
of  participation  has  been  long  since  done  away, 
nquestionably  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  often 
consulted,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
is  they  actually  possessed,  as  for  that  of  devising 
r  delivering  their  country  from  the  dreadful  ser- 
to  which  it  had  fallen  ;  and  thus  far  their  conduct 
learly  to  have  been  laudable.*  The  court  ascribed 
(  safety  to  his  return  from  Newmarket  somewhat 
an  was  expected,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage 
•ening  which  now  offered  for  the  annihilation  of 
tical  adversaries.  Russell,  Essex,  Sidney,  and  a 
)f  less  important  persons  were  immediately  com- 

the  Tower.  Some  were  convicted  and  executed 
issell  was  brought  to  the  bar.  On  the  1 3th  of 
3,  he  took  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  high  trea- 

was  indicted  '  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king, 
ulting  and  agreeing  to  stir  up  insurrection ;  and 
nd  to  seize  the  guards  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rson.'  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  is  given 
ohn  Russell  (Lt/i?,  p.  184),  and  in  Phillips's  Slale 
We  believe  that  the  extent  of  his  error  was  having 
a  meeting  where  a  general  rising  was  spoken  of, 
}  there  was  some  discourse  of  the  feasibleness  of 
eking*s  guard.  It  was  not  shown  that  he  consented 
)f  these  schemes,  which  were  never  matured  or 
k1  on.  An  illegal  construction  was  put  on  the 
Sdward  III.,  the  statute  under  which  he  was  in- 
The  evidence  against  him  was  contradictory  and 
It:  no  one  charge  in  the  indictment  was  proved: 
i  nomination  of  the  panel,  the  sheriffs,  who  were 
of  the  court,  had  secured  his  conviction.  He  was 
Ity  and  sentenced  to  death. 

he  time  that  the  sentence  was  passed  till  the  day 
ecution,  he  manifested  great  piety,  and  main- 
dignified  calmness.  He  was  accompanied  to  the 
y  Bishop  Burnet  and  Dean  Tillotson.  Burnet, 
pise  attended  him  during  his  imprisonment,  has 
1  account  of  his  latter  days.  He  delivered  to  the 
t  the  time  that  he  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
the  2 1st  of  July,  1683,  a  paper  containing  an  expla- 
i  statement  of  his  conduct.  Speaking  of  those  who 
lis  plot,  Mr.  Fox  says,  *  that  which  is  most  certain  in 
is,  that  they  had  committed  no  overt  act  indicating 
ning  the  king's  death,  even  according  to  the  most 
%)nstruction  of  the  statute  of  £dward  HI.,  much 
ny  such  act  legally  proved  against  them  ;  and  the 

to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  except  by  a  recent 

Charles  II.,  the  prosecutions  upon  which  were 

limited  to  a  certain  time,  which  in  these  cases 
;d ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the 
f  those  who  have  ever  stigmatised  the  condemna- 
xecution  of  Russell  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
istice.'   The  firm  and  noble  conduct  of  Lady  Rus- 

attended  her  husband  during  his  trial  to  take 
give  him  assistance,  deserves  the  greatest  admira- 
e  bitterness  of  their  parting  is  described  in  the 
letic  terms,  and  a  lasting  grief  is  shown  in  her 
It  correspondence.      She    died    at   Southampton 

Sept.  17  23,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 
•e  not  mentioned  the  charge  made  against  I-K)rd 
1  cx)minon  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  others 
pute,  of  having  received  bribes  from  the  French 
nt.  We  believe  it  to  be  groundless,  as  far  as  the 
ns  mentioned  arc  concerned,  but  we  must  refer 
)  would  inquire  into  the  subject  to  the  more 
d  biographies.  Lord  Russell's  character  is  wholly 
e  with  such  an  act.   -As  a  politician,  he  appears 

disinterested;  he  was  zealous  and  energetic, 
t  fonspicuous  for  abilily,  the  high  public  estimation 
le  was  held  being  founded  upon  his  sense,  his  judg- 
.  his  inU'griiy.  To  a  severity  of  public  principle 
.  the  mildness  of  domestic  affection;  lie  was  be- 
lis  wife  and  children  with  sincerity  and  earnest- 
rd  Russell's  son  was  created  duke  of  Bedford,  one 
jghlers  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
er  to  the  duke  of  Ruiland.  An  act  for  annulling 
ler,  which  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William  and 
lies  that  'he  was  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of 
ving  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  the  said 
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jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial  and  unjust  con- 
structions of  law,  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  high  treason.'  After  the  executions  which  fol- 
lowed the  Rye-house  Plot,  the  country  party  had  little  influ- 
ence during  the  remainder  of  Charles's  reign. 

(Ijord  John  Russell's  Life  of  Lord  Rwfsell,  from  which 
this  article  is  compiled  ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Rachels  Ladif 
Russell;  Burnet's  Own  times;  Hallam's  Const,  Hist,; 
Fox's  Life  of  James  IL;  Hume;  Biog.  Univer.,  &c.) 

RUSSELL,  ALEXANDER,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  received  his  medical  education.  Having  finished 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  that  city,  he  came  to  London, 
and  in  the  year  1740  was  appointed  physician  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  Arabic 
language,  he  soon  obtained  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
practitioners  in  the  place,  and  was  honoured  by  the  particu- 
lar friendship  of  the  pasha.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1754,  he  published  his  *  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  work.  It  contains  a  description  of  the 
city  and  principal  natural  productions  in  its  neighbourhood; 
together  with  an  account  of  the  climate,  inhabitants,  and 
diseases,  and  a  diary  of  the  progress  of  the  plague  in 
1742-3-4.  Four  years  after  the  publication  of  this  work  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  St.  Thomas  s  Hospital,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  that  institution,  which  office  he  retained  till  his 
death  in  1768. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  industry,  and  humanity. 
He  presented  several  contributions  to  the  Royal  and 
Medical  Societies.  A  second  edition  of  his  '  Natural  His- 
tory of  Aleppo,'  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  notes* 
by  Patrick  Russell,  has  been  translated  into  several  Euro- 
pean languages. 

RUSSELL.  PATRICK,  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Rus- 
sell, was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1726.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  seven  sons  whom  he  brought  up,  it  is  reported  that 
not  one  ever  gave  him  a  moment's  disquietude.  We  possess 
no  record  of  the  early  history  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  It  appears  however  that  he  completed  his  me- 
dical studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  some 
time  aflerwards  we  find  him  at  Aleppo,  residing  with  his 
brother  Dr.  Alexander  Russell.  On  the  return  of  the  last- 
named  physician  to  England,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  succ.  cded 
him  as  physician  to  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  this  capital  that  the  great  plague  of 
1760  and  the  two  following  years  broke  out  in  Syria,  and 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  him  of  studying  this  dis- 
ease in  all  its  varieties,  were  not  thrown  away  on  a  man  of 
his  abilities.  His  quarto  work  on  the  plague,  which  was 
published  some  years  after  his  return  to  England,  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  that  ever  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an  historical  and 
medical  account  of  the  disease,  and  treats  fully  the  sub- 
jects of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  the  police  to  be  adopted 
in  times  of  pestilence.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  a  new 
and  very  enlarged  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  Aleppo ; 
and  in  1796  published  an  account  of  the  Indian  serpents 
collected  on  the  coast  ofCoromandel,  containing  descriptions 
and  drawings  of  each  species,  together  with  experiments 
and  remarks  on  their  several  poisons.  He  died  in  the  year 
1 805,  and  his  name  will  be  found  among  the  contributors  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  some  others. 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  THE,  extends  over  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Europe,  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia, 
and  the  north-western  coast  of  North  America.  It  consists 
of  Russia  in  Europe ;  Georgia,  or  Caucasia,  Siberia,  and 
Kamtchatka  in  Asia ;  and  some  settlements  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America.  [North-"West  Territory.] 
Excluding  the  last-mentioned  country,  the  area  of  the 
whole  empire,  according  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  is 
7,700,000  square  miles,  of  which  2,110,000  belong  to  Eu- 
rope, nearly  5,400,000  are  included  in  Siberia,  about  100,000 
in  Georgia,  and  86,000  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka. 

European  Russia  comprehends  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  that  continent,  extending  from  43"  to  71" 
N.  lat.  and  from  20°  to  63"  E.  long.  It  is  divided 
from  Asia  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  begin  on  the 
peninsula  which  lies  opposite  the  island  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  east  of  the  Strait  of  Waigatz,  and  extend  in  a 
southern  direction  to  54"  N.  lat.,  where  they  divide  into 
three  ranges.  [Ural  Mountains,]  From  this  point, 
the  river  Ural,  which  rises  between  the  two  most  eastern 
ranges,  is  considered  to  form  the  boundarv-ltne  until  it  falls 
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into  the  Cas|iian  Sea.  It  is  however  to  be  obtervcd  that 
the  pohtical  division  ut'  RusNia  di)es  iiui  in  ltd  whole  extent 
coincide  with  this  boundary  which  has  been  adopted  l>y 
geograpberA,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  two  governments  of 
Perm  and  Orenburg  extend  to  the  cast  of  thiit  hne,  and 
may  therefore  be  considerefi  an  1\  ing  in  Asia.  From  the 
mouth  o(  the  river  Ural  the  boundary  runt*  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  embouchure  of  ihe 
river  Kooma.  At  this  point  biggins  the  iiouthern  boundurv- 
line,  which  runs  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  <1S''  E. 
long.,  and  then  nearly  north  to  the  river  Manytch,  wiio^e 
course  it  follows  to  4 1**  3U'E.  lon^'.,  whence  it  continues  neuriy 
due  west  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  chiefly  along  the  course  uf 
the  river  leia.  By  this  line  Caucania,  or  the  two  governments 
of  Caucasus  and  Grunia  or  Georgia,  arc  heparaicd  t'roin 
Russia  in  Europe.  The  remainder  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Straits  of  Yenikuh', 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Near  its  western  boundar)-  Russia  ex- 
tends to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  it  and  Turkey  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pruth  (near  28"  E.  long.).  The  Prulh  divides  Russia  and 
Turkey  nearly  to  its  source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Russia  then  begins  to  border  on  the  kln^dom  of  Galicia,  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  empire,  from  which  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  natural  boundary.  Where  it  touches  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which  at  prc>ent  is  to  he  coubidered  as 
an  appendage  of  Russia,  the  rivers  Bug  and  Niemcn  con- 
stitute the  boundar}'-line,  but  between  tliem  there  is  a  tract 
in  which  the  boundary  is  indicated  t)artly  by  the  rivei 
Narew,  an  alHuent  of  the  Vihtula.il nd  partly  by  an  imaginary 
line.  North  of  the  river  Niemen,  Russia  borders  on  Prussia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Further 
north  it  comet  un  to  the  Baltic,  surroundinir  the  Gulfs  of 
Riga  and  Finland,  and  stretching  along  ti  at  of  Hoihiiia  to 
its  northern  extremity  (dH^  N.  lat).  Farther  north  it 
borders  on  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  se{>arated  from 
Sweden  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Tornea,  and  farihci 
north  by  its  affluent  the  Muonio.  The  Ixiundary  between 
Russia  and  Norway  is  partly  formed  by  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Tana.  A  small  part  of  Norway  extends  east  of  the 
river  Tana.  On  the  north,  Russia  is  washed  hv  ihe  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  calleil  the 
White  Sea.  The  countiies  includtKl  within  this  boundaiy- 
hne,  according  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  occupy  an  area  of 
2,llU,UtiU  square  miles. 

Surface. — ^The  whtde  surface  of  Russia  may  with  \  ro- 

Sriety  l)c  considered  one  extensive  plain.  If  the  Urnl 
fountains  which  extend  along  its  eastern  border,  and  a 
mountain  tract  in  the  peiiinsulaof  the  Crinie.i  [Ckimka]  are 
excepted,  there  is  not  in  this  immense  extent  of  count  r)  an 
eminence  which  rises  more  than  ^[)i)  feet  above  it  base'  or 
more  than  1 1 00  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  waterhhed 
tvhich  divides  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
the  Baltic,  the  BUck  Sea,  and  tlu>  Caspian  Sea,  is  not 
formed,  as  in  Wesiern  Europe,  bv  mountains,  but  bv  tracth  ' 
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of  elevated  ground,  the  summits   of  which  extend  in  wide  ' 
and  nearly  level  plains,  and  who««e  decliviiies  foim  h)ni;and  ' 
generally  imperceptible  slo;es.     Tho  plains  tliemsihes  are 
covered  either  with  hog.»  and  sw-;imps  or  with  forc'^is,  and  in  j 
other  parts  they  are  dry  and  woodle^^s  traci>  called  nteipps. 

In  tracing  this  watershed,  we  be^in  on  the  we»t.     Almost  : 
on  the  banks   of   tlie   river   Buj,  which  separates  Poland 
from  Russia,   lK*iween    bX"'  Do'and   bT   N.   lat.  there  is  a  ; 

{dain  which  is  tfai,  and  the  riverh  and  watercourses  have  st)  , 
ittle  fall  as  t«i  leii'ler  dieiii  unfit  to  carry  off  tiie  accuniu-  ' 
lated  water.  The  whoU*  plain  therefore  is  maily  a  roniinn- 
ous  swamp,  co\eteil  Willi  I lee^',  especially  fir>.  It  coniain> 
the  sources  of  several  atlliieotN  of  the  Dni«>per  and  Vistula. 
On  biUh  >ide»  of  iVJ- N  lat.  it  extends  from  24"  to  'M\^ 
E.  loni;.,  a  disianceof  2  10  nitles.  and  renders  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Pripeo  almost  inipa^^^ible.  This 
|>orii<in  of  the  watershed  is  calle<l  the  Swamps  of  Piiisk 
and  Ratnur.  The  swampy  i^iound  extend^  farther  north. 
b«Mween  the  atflueiilsof  the  N  einen  and  Oiucper,  to  5.')''  .'^O' 
N.  lat..  and  tenninates  on  the  banks  of  the  Diina  between 
Polothk  and  Drooya.  In  these  parts  however  the  swamps 
are  only  fnmi  ioo  to  .'>0  miles  in  width,  and  arc  fre<|uently 
interrupted  by  tracts  of  drier  and  more  elevatefl  land.  On  the 
east  of  ih(>  northern  extremity  of  these  swanip*i,  U>twcen 
54''  3u'  and  0.'»*  .tn'N.  lit.,  there  is  a  more  elevated  countiy 
With  a  \ery  broken  surlace,  and  containing  numerous  rocky 
hiUa.   between  which  many    lakes    occiir.      The    MUth^  | 


eastern  edge  of  this  tract  seems  to  lie  close  to  tlw  coant 
of  the  ri\er  Dnieper,  fiom  its  source  tdl  it  turn*  MNitbwari 
at  the  town  of  Or»t)a.    From  this  elevated  tract,  a  Inch  sepa- 
rates the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Duoa,  tht 
watershed  extends  northward  over  (he  eastern  poriuiusof 
the  governments  of  Vttepsk  and  Pskow,  where  it  detceadi 
in  low  ridges  to  the  lakes  of  Peipus  and  llmen.      The  nai 
elevated  part  of  this  tract  probabl)  ailains  luuu  leet  ahum 
the  sea,  as  the  town  of  Mojuisk  on  the  Moskwa  is  wan 
than  700   feet  above  it.    The  watershed  hitherto  nutMc4 
divides  the  livers  that  flow  into  the  Baltic  from  those  abick 
run  into  the  Black  Sea.    At  this  point  however  it  dinda^ 
and  forms  two  watersheds,  of  which   one  ruus   Durth  cart 
hetwecn  the  watercourses  that  fall  into  the  White  Sea  aad 
tho.'^e  which  run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  theolbv  runi^ 
south  cast  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Caspian aaa 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  norlh-easiein  watershed  begins  in  the  hilly  legiooof 
Valdai,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Volga,  the  largot 
river  of  Euro]'e.     It  lies  contiguous  to  the  rcgiuD  juad^ 
scribed,  beginning  on  the  west  between  the  suurceaof  iW 
river  Pula,  wbidi  falls  into  the  lake  of  llmen,  and  extenduf 
north-east  to  the  river  MMa.     In  this  direction  it  ocnip« 
hardly  more  than  9o  miles,  but  extends  from  north-veil  to 
south -eaat,  between  Novgorod  ami  Vishiiei  Vulutshuk,  BHi 
than  120  miles.    The  country  riACS  from  the  north- veU  aU 
south-east  with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  tl»e  ti'Vn  of  Va 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  b7U  feet.  On  the  moat  t         ■ 
portion  of  it  there  are  steep  and  rocky  hiUs,  which  1     ■ 
do  not  attain  a  great  elevation  above  their  ba*t,  ■•  ih 
highest  of  them,  the  PoiNiwaGora, according  to  Uiuabc 
dw»i  not  exceefl  934  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Aa  I  his 
was   formerly  covered  with  a  continuous  foreat,  itaww 
known  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Volkhouak.    Fv       tW 
banks  of  the  river  Msta  the  wateished  extends  n 
towards  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  great  lakes  oa  ^ 
and  Onei;a.  but  it  does  not  reach  it,  as  it  turn*  again  m 
iioith  east,  and  remains  about  20  or   26   m&lea  b 
southern  extremity   of  lake  Onega,  running   betavm  •« 
banks  and  the  lake  called  Bielo  Oitero  (White  Lake). 
ing  passed   between   these  lakes,  it  suddenly   turaa  wm* 
south,  and  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Volga  (4o*B.Up'-i 
within  about  GO  iniles      Betwe<Mi    the   ri\er  Msta  aad 
E   long,  the  watershed  seems  to  lie  much  lower  than        si 
hilly   region  of  Valdai,  as  is  prt>ved   by  ihe  lacilUj 
which  canals  have  been  made  across  it   to  unite  than 
which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Onega  or  into  the  Dwina  vitfc  ■« 
atlluentb  of    the  Volga.      The  more  elevated  iracL  < 
Its  veiv  gradual  slopes,  does  not  seem  to  e&ceed  Sfl       ^b 
widiii,  and  is  entirely   covered   with  forest*.     Fr  K- 

long.,  or  from  between  the  towns  of  Volcigda  on  umm 
and  Varoslav  on  the  south,  the  watershed  e&lemUci       n 
near  69''  N.  lat.,  between  the  atlluents  uf  the  s  a^ 

those  of  the  Vol^a,  to  50"  E.  long.,  whence  ii  detiiua la 
north-east  and  leachesthe  Ural  Mountains  near  69'  K. 
and  61"  3o'  N.  lat.,  between  the  sources  of  ihe  riven  *— 
shora  and  Kolva ;  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  the  Kama.aa 
ent  of  tiie  \  oh^a.    East  of  40"  E  long,  no  lull)  regHiot^ 
to  occur  on  the  more  elevate<l  part  oi  ii;  but  ibe  watcn 
ri*>e^  fnnn  south  and  nonh  wiih  a  ver>  gentle  felupe  fomca*] 
broad- backed  ridges,  w  hich  extend  between  the  aalcfcuam 
until  they   sink  i:radually  to  the  level  plaiii»  ahichcii 
along  the  lari;e  rivets.     The  whole  region  liowe%rr  to  ^crj 
im|>erfectly  known,  being  co\eied  with  interminable       a 
of  pines  and  firs,  and  nearly  uninhabited.     This  > 

of  cmntry  is  now  called  by  geographers  uiru/Zf. 

The  south-eastern  waiersheil  begins  likewise  lo  •!> 
vaied  hill>  rei;ion  whit  h  se|  arates  the  up|icr  ruunfevw 
Diina  antl  Dnie|  er,  and  runs  fur  some  diAiaiice  close  tv  •■ 
hanks  of  the  last-mentioned  ri\er,  m)  thai  ihe  ri\erlCuUai 
which  oriLMiiates  in  these  parts,  runs  ea»imard  lo  tbcOii 
an  atHiien!  of  the  Volga.  It  C4»ntinues  in  a  n««rt>  souiktf 
course  from  55"  to  .'ri"  30',  and  up  to  63"  .io' arems  l»  o^ 
sisi  of  a  brttad-hacked  swell,  which  is  covered  with  fiNffi 
Between  53"  .'in' and  5'J^  3o'  it  ex|>and»  in  wide  and  omtI 
level  ]>lains,  which  occupy  perhaps  inu  luile^  in  breadih.u*- 
extend  over  the  central  provinces  of  RusMa  eastward  up  f 
the  banks  of  the  river  Volga,  between  63*  aud  63*  31/  N.uL 
in  an  eastern  direction.  These  |dains  do  nut  piubabl)  m 
more  than  moO  feet  above  the  sealeveU  and  are  cL 
woodless,  though  in  some  of  the  numerous  dcprtiaaiai  tna 
of  stunted  growth  are  frequent.  Where  the  vali 
appioaclies  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  tbasMtli 
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lOTemraent  of  Simbirsk,  it  forms  an  elevated  ridge, 
ii\  in  Width,  which  runs  eastward,  and  compels  the 
make  a  bend  at  Samara  (near  53*^  N.  lat.).  On  the 
bank  of  the  river  a  similar  ridge  rises,  which  en- 
ae  river  Sock,  and  continues  in  an  eastern  direction 
joins  the  Obstshci  Sirt,  or  western  branch  of  the  Ural 
iin*<,  near  56*^  E.  lon^.,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
la) a,  an  atlluent  of  the  Kama,  turns  northward, 
riiun  of  the  ridge  which  lies  east  of  the  Volga  con- 
sandy  hills  almost  without  veiietation,  and  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  steppes  which  lie  south  of  it. 
itersiied  encloses  the  wide  basin  of  the  upper  course 
^olga  on  the  soiitli,  and  divides  it  from  the  rivers 
un  southward  and  unite  with  the  Dnieper  and  the 

es  these  two  lines  of  watershed  which  cross  Russia 
}st  to  east,  there  is  in  the  southern  provinces  an  ele- 
act,  the  base  of  which  is  granite,  and  which  traverses 
;  same  direction,  but  does  not  form  a  watershed,  be- 
ken  throutjh  by  .several  large  rivers.  At  its  western 
ty  it  is  connected  with  the  eastern  offsets  of  the 
lian  Mouiitain<,  which  extend  over  the  north-western 
of  the  government  of  Kishineif,  or  Bessarabia,  and 
i  as  far  south  as  the  town  of  KisliiiiefT.  From  these 
he  elevated  tract  extends  eastward,  occupying  on  the 
if  the  river  Dniester  the  whole  space  between  Yam- 
Dubossary,  and   rendering  this   part  of  the   liver 

*  navi'^ation  by  forming  rapids  and  falls.     Farther 
the  banks  of  the  Bug,  it  occurs  near  Olviopol,  and 

e  of  the  In^ool,  an  attluent  of  the  Bug,  between 
et^rad  and  Bobriiietz.  It  continues  eastward  to  the 
r,  which  is  compelled  by  it  to  make  the  great  bend 
d  between  47°and49''N.lat.,nnd  in  which  it  produces 
oges,  or  twelve  waterfalls  of  Ekaterinoslaw.  From 
;e  it  d inclines  mure  to  the  south,  and  extending?  along 
ks  of  the  Konskaya,  an  aitluent  of  the  Dnieper,  it  ap- 
9  tlie  Sea  of  Azof,  where  it  terminates,  according  to 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Berda.  But  it  is  supposed 
continues  from  Ekaterinoslaw  in  a  more  eastern 
n,  and  fills  up  the  threat  eastern  bend  of  the  river 
ich  occurs  between  48"  and  50**  N.  lat. 
-Russia  has  a  much  greater  variety  of  soil  than  any 
juntry  of  Europe.  Some  very  extensive  tracts  are 
nore  adapted  for  agriculture  than  the  great  African 
while  others  in  fertility  may  be  compared  with  those 
js  without  the  iropirs  \shi('h  are  most  favoured  by 
In  taking  this  survey  of  Russia,  we  begin  from 
th  east. 

een  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  on 
I  and  the  river  Mezen  on  the  west,  i^  the  region  of 
droA,  which  extend  from  the  coast  to  64°  N.  lat. 
}  and  soil  render  this  region  unfit  for  cultivation.  It 
iv  a  plain  covered  with  moss,  which,  for  cipht  or  nine 
,  is  frozen,  and,  the  remainder  of  the  year,  is  so 
kI  with  water  as  to  he  rendered  impassable.  In  some 
bushes  occur,  which  bear  berries.  The  few  inhabi- 
vc  on  fish,  whicii  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  and 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals  which 
those  rei^ions.  The  skins  also  supply  an  article  of 
for  which  they  obtain  small  quantities  of  corn,  which 
pht  from  the  countries  south  of  the  uwalli  by  the 
jchora. 

le  south  and  west  of  the  tundras  extends  the  largest 
n  Europe,  if  not  on  the  whole  globe.  This  region 
s  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course  of 
:hora,  and  all  ihi)se  which  lie  within  the  basin  of  the 
and  its  <ireat  branches  the  Sukhona  and  Vychegda, 
ing  to  official  statements,  the  forests  cover  15U,00U 
miles.  They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  different 
if  pines,  especially  Pinus  jncea  and  Pinus  sylvet- 
.nd  of  firs,  larch,  and  birch.  Only  a  few  sjiots 
country  are  culiivatcd,  and  produce  rye,  barley, 
id  peas,  as  well  as  hemp  and  fiax.  But  as  the  sum- 
very  short,  and.  during  this  season,  the  weather  very 
»d,  fogs  and  rain  being  very  frequent,  the  crops  fre- 

•  fail,  and  they  only  yield  from  ihree  to  five  tiroes 

ti.     Hani  fro'^t  continues  from  the  end  of  October 

end  of  April.     The  scanty  population  is  mostly  oc- 

in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  forests  to  market, 

lly  to  ArKliangel.  This  region  extends  westward  to 
ix  Onega,  and  southward  to  the  uwalli^  the  northern 
y  of  which,  chiefly  occupied  by  swamps,  but  well 
,  belongs  to  it.    It  comprehends  the  western  portion 


of  the  government  of  Arkhaneel  and  the  whole  of  Vo- 
logda. 

West  of  tlie  river  Onega  begins  the  region  of  rocks  and 
lakes.  It  extends  over  the  immense  tract  which  lies  between 
the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  of  Bothnia  on  the  west  and  south, 
and  the  White  Sea  on  the  north-east,  and  which  is  called 
by  modern  geographers  the  Isthmus  of  Fmland.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  the  southern  shores  of 
that  of  Onega  to  the  lake  of  Latsha,  indicates  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  region;  and  another,  drawn  from  the  town 
of  Uleabor(2:,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  in- 
nermost recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaskaya,  separates  it  from 
Russian  Lapland.  This  region  extends  from  east  to  west 
about  60U  miles,  and  from  south  to  north  more  than  400 
miles,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  British  Islands  in  extent. 
It  has  a  much  more  broken  surface  than  any  other  portion 
of  Russia  of  equal  extent.  The  northern  portion,  as  far  at 
65°  30',  is  level ;  at  least  it  does  not  contain  any  continuous 
ridge  of  hills,  and  here  the  watershed  is  found  to  rise  gradu- 
ally, but  not  to  a  ^rreat  elevation.  Near  65"  30'  N.  lat.  and 
30°  E.  long,  a  rid^e  of  hills  rises,  which  runs  south  to  64* 
N.  lat.,  where  it  divides  into  two  ridges,  of  which  that 
which  runs  east  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  White 
Sea  from  those  that  run  to  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
After  having  passed  the  la.st* mentioned  lake  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, it  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Onega  river,  and  then 
turns  to  the  south-west,  and  terminates  in  that  direction 
not  far  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  It  is 
called  the  Mountains  of  Masielka  (girdle),  and,  properly 
speaking,  is  only  a  huge  swell  of  elevated  grouna  with  a 
broad-backed  summit.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sand-hills ;  but 
in  some  parts  granite  appears,  and  in  such  places  the  de- 
clivity is  steep.  The  ridge  which  runs  westward  is  mainly 
composed  of  granite,  but  it  is  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and 
grows  lower  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sinking 
down  to  the  level  ground  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shores.  The  country  surrounded  by  these  two  ridges, 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  the  river  Neva,  the  lake 
of  Ladoga,  the  river  Swir,  and  the  like  of  Onega,  has  a 
rocky  subsoil ;  and  in  many  places  the  rocks  rise  above  the 
surface,  and  constitute  hills.  They  never  form  an  extensive 
mass,  but  only  low  and  narrow  ridges,  which  alternate  with 
wide  and  deep  depressions,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
filled  up  with  lakes.  It  is  supposed  that  one-fourth  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  water.  The  general  surface  of  the 
country  appears  to  be  lowest  towards  the  east,  north  of  the 
lake  of  Ladoga,  where  it  probably  does  not  attain  200  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  is  less  interspersed  with  rocks  and 
lakes.  But  in  approaching  30°  E.  long,  it  rises  considerably. 
The  lake  of  Saima,  which  lies  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  this  rocky  region,  and  is  only  divided  by  an  isthmus, 
somewhat  more  than  20  miles  wide,  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
is  said  to  be  300  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  the  numerous 
cataracts  of  the  river  Voxa,  or  Vuoxen,  by  which  its  waters 
are  carried  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  support  this  assertion.  If 
we  consider  that  the  lake  of  Saima  receives  the  waters  of 
numerous  other  lakes  of  various  size,  which  extend  in  a  line 
northward  to  63**  30' N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  and 
that  the  channels  by  which  they  send  their  waters  down- 
ward have  a  very  rapid  course,  and  in  some  places  form 
cataracts,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  general  lerel  of  the 
country  that  surrounds  the  lake  of  Pielisyarvi,  which  is  the 
most  northern  of  them,  may  be  600  or  700  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  system  of  lakes  which  follows  next  to  the 
westward  is  called,  from  the  largest  of  them,  that  of  Paiana. 
The  country  along  the  shores  of  this  lake  is  called  Tavaa- 
teland,  and  is  considered  the  most  elevated  portion  of  Fin- 
land; its  general  level  is  estimated  to  be  400  feet  aboTe 
the  sea,  even  towards  the  south,  where  the  river  Kymnene, 
which  issues  from  the  lake  of  Paiana,  descends  with  nu- 
merous cataracts  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  country 
seems  not  to  be  lower  east  of  24"  £.  long.,  until  it  approaches 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  within  about  40  miles,  to  which  it 
gradually  descend*  in  a  rather  gemle  slope.  The  rocky 
elevations  which  divide  the  lakes  from  one  another  occupy 
only  a  small  space,  as  level  tracts,  usually  of  considerable 
extent,  lie  between  their  declivities  and  the  water-edge. 
The  hills  rise  to  different  elevations,  fh>m  200  to  600 
or  800  feet  above  their  base,  and  frequently  take  the  most 
fantastical  shapes.  Many  of  their  declivities  are  covered 
with  trees.  All  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland* 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  fkr  north 
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ai  64*  N.  lat.,  aru  hi{;h  nnd  rocky,  copeciully  the  furmor. 
Thi'y  ore  ulso  lined  uiili  iiunitTiiu^  iork»  und  Miiall  uluiids, 
which  render  the  n^ivi^ation  ddlicult  und  dangerous;  but 
ffuod  harbournand  a^(•hora^o  are  found  about  the^e  islands. 
Thou(^h  the  country  rises  as  wc  proceed  from  east  to  west, 
the  cinnate  improves  in  the  same  degree,  and  vegetation 
and  cultivation  aho.  In  (he  country  surrounding  the  lake 
of  Onega  the  winters  arc  nearly  as  severe  as  on  the  Dwina 
in  tliuse  districts  inhere  the  Sukhona  and  Vyche{£da  unite, 
and  the  soil  principally  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  in  which  the  latter  predominates.  The  cold  and  wet 
season  is  long,  and  renders  the  crops  very  unceiiain ;  and 
owing  to  the  poverty  uf  the  soil,  agriculture  is  very  limited. 
Rve,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  barley  :iro  cultivated  in  some 
places,  and  aUo  hemp  and  flax,  but  by  fai  the  greatest  part  is 
stdl  in  a  natural  state.  Pine- forests  still  cuver  more  than 
nine-tenihs  of  the  country,  ])crhaps  not  less  than  .'>(>,(;U0 
square  miles.  There  are  few  cattle  in  these  districts,  owing 
to  the  want  of  meadows,  and  the  dilficulty  of  maintaining 
them  through  a  winter  which  lasts  eight  or  nine  months.  ]iut 
the  more  rocky  country  farther  west  contains  extensive 
meadows  along  the  bunks  of  the  lakes,  and  the  rearing  (if 
cattle  and  the  management  of  the  dairy  form  the  principal 
brunches  of  rural  economy.  Agriculture  is  also  much  more  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  addition  to  the  grains  which  are  cultivated 
farther  east,  some  wheat  is  produced.  Many  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  bogs  preserve  the  ice  under  their  surface 
late  in  summer,  and  are  the  cause  of  night-frosts  being  felt 
to  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  The  climate 
is  extremely  wet.  and  much  snow  tails  during  the  winter. 
A  sudden  thaw  fre<|uently  fills  the  basins  of  the  lakes  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  water  rises  several  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  damages  the  winter  crops,  and  renders 
the  fields  incapable  of  being  cultivated  for  summer  crops. 
With  all  these  disadvantages,  the  western  portion  of  this 
rocky  country,  Tavasleland,  exports  annually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain.  Though  the  winter  generally  lasts  from 
October  to  May,  and  the  thermometer  descends  to  24*' 
below  zero,  fruits,  especially  cherries,  apples,  and  pears,  suc- 
ceed along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  that 
of  Bjthnia  as  far  north  as  G4*^  N.  lat.  At  Abo  the  mean 
annual  tem)>erature  is  40",  that  of  ihe  winter  *J4^  of  the 
spring  40^  of  the  summer  51)^^  and  of  the  autumn  4*2* ; 
but  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  region,  at  Uleaborg, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  33^  The  ciuantity 
of  rain  which  annually  falls  is  24  inches.  Spring  does  not 
appear  before  the  end  of  May,  when  the  birch  comes  into 
leaf,  and  the  ice  of  the  rivers  breaks.  In  the  middle  of 
August,  and  s<mietimes  at  the  end  of  July,  night-fronts 
occur.  Barley  and  some  rye  however  are  cultivated  :  they 
are  sown  and  cut  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  There 
are  still  extensive  forests  in  this  region,  which  chietly  cover 
the  declivities  of  the  rocky  ma>sc's:  they  chiefly  consist 
of  pines  and  firs.  The  timber  cannot  be  brought  to 
market,  on  account  of  the  cataracts  which  occur  in  all  the 
rivers ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  tar  is  annually  made  in  these 
forctts. 

That  portion  of  Russia  which  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Uleaborg  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Kaiidalas- 
kaya  comprehends  I^apland  us  far  as  it  belongs  to  Ru>sia. 
The  surface  is  inontiv  a  level,  on  which  some  sand-hilU  ri-e 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  their  base.  There  an^  numerous 
depressions  on  this  plain,  but  most  of  them  are  of  little 
depth,  and  form  only  extensive  bogs ;  the  dee))er  depres- 
sions are  permanent  lakes,  of  which  ^ome,  as  that  of 
Enara,  are  of  great  extent.  The  sandy  hoil,  l>eing  well 
aattirated  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  affords 
pasture  for  a  few  months  (o  a  breed  of  small  cattle,  but 
especially  to  the  numerous  herd-»  of  reindeer.  In  the 
southern  districts  there  are  couHiderable  forests  of  high 
growth;  but  towards  the  north  they  are  Ies»  frequent,  and 
the  trees  are  of  diminutive  size.  Some  level  and  more 
fertile  tracts  occur  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  on  which 
rye  and  Imrley  are  cultivated,  which  commonly  ripen  in 
spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  an<l  the  length  of  the 
winter.  Even  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kola,  the  interior  of  which  is  lockv,  hut  mostly  level,  though 
the  shores  are  high  and  precipitous,  r>e  and  barley  are 
cultivated.  The  early  night-frosts  indeed  frequently  destroy 
ihe  crops:  but  ^hen  that  is  not  the  case,  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman  is  richly  recwni)tense<l  by  a  crop  which  pro- 
duces twenty  fold  its  soe<l.  We  have  a  sot  of  meteorological 
obatrvaiiona  made  at  Euontekis  (Gb""  3u'  N.  lat.)  iu  lb02- 


IB^j.  .iccordinj;  to  which  the  mean  annual  Ivnperalure  of 
that  )  lace  did  not  exceed  'J7^  that  of  the  wmier  ua»  b  .  «f 
the  spring  2^",  of  the  summer  65^  and  of  the  autumn  2ft|*. 

On  llio  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fmiaiid,  tba 
shores  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  riie  abruptly  ft 
the  sea  like  a  wall  to  an  elevation  of  60  to  I8U  feet.  Fi 
this  elevated  coast,  the  country  extenda  in  a  lerel  plait 
from  3U  to  4U  miles  souib^i^ard,  and  then  deacenda  lo  iha 
plain  of  Livonia  by  a  gradual  slope.  The  aurfec*  of  Ibt 
plain  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mould  of  indifferent  fertihlf. 
pro<lucing  moderate  crops  of  rye  and  barley.  A  pait  of  tlia 
plain  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  commonly  of  burli. 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  poplars  and  lime-trocs;  fbt 
last-mentioned  trees  constitute,  in  some  placea,  eHeosht 
forests.  The  jilain  is  furrowed  bv  watercourses,  which  lie 
many  vards  below  the  surface,  and  tlie  rivera  which  flow  la 
them  have  a  very  rapid  course,  so  os  lo  be  unfit  for  oafisa* 
tion,  at  least  in  several  places.  There  are  no  swampa  m  tlia 
reirion. 

Though  both  the  northern  and  southern  ahorta  of  ibt 
Gulf  of  Finland  are  elevated  and  rocky,  the  coauliy 
that  surrounds  its  innermost  recess  on  both  aidca  of  tW 
river  Neva  forms  a  depression  which  extenda  rouad 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga*  and  contimia 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  of  Onega.  Towards 
the  south  it  reaches,  near  oO"  N.  lat.,  the  bdly  traela  Ihtf 
branch  oflT  from  the  tableland  of  Valdai.  A  modeialely 
thin  layer  of  mould  cover*  a  subsoil  of  rock.  The  awfcct 
is  level  and  very  swampy,  and  though  the  aoil  if  boI 
devoid  of  fertility,  it  can  only  be  successfully  eullnalcl 
with  great  labour.  Though  situated  in  the  immedvft 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  popnioua  towns  e. 
Europe,  only  a  vei7  small  proportion  of  the  surface  of  lbs 
region  is  under  cultivation,  and  about  20  milea  from  PMmk 
burg  the  forests  commence,  which  occupy  ne«rly  the  whtk 
of  the  country.  The  forests  consist  almost  solely  of  fir  aai 
birch  ;  pine  does  not  occur  except  in  a  few  spots  which  in 
somewhat  more  elevated  and  have  a  dry  soil.  ImmcftN 
boulders  of  granite  are  dispersed  through  these  foRsti. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Petersburg  la  lover  llna 
that  of  Abo,  being  only  37*  :  that  of  the  winter  is  16*,  of  ifat 
spring  32^'',  of  the  summer  AU°,  and  of  the  autumn  37)*. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  that  city 
is  between  17  and  18  inches. 

The  table-land  of  Valdai  and  the  elevated  tract 
extends   from   the  river   Msia  to   the  lake    Bielo    Oh 
(both  which  countries  surround  the  plain  just  noticed  oa 
the  south  and  soutli-eaht)  were  formerly  covered  with  n- 
tensive  forests,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  cleaned    ' 
away,  and  certainly  they  do  not  now  occupy  one-third  wA 
perhaps  not  one-fourth  of  the  surface.  They  chiefly  coosirt 
of  elms,  birch,  and  poplar.     The  surface  is  undulaiing.  and 
the  rocky  eminences  which  rise  on  it  only  attain  a  hr^faC 
of  100  to  '200  feet  above  their  base,    lliough  grain  succv 
very  well,  and  (he  crops  are  rather  abundant,  the  grc^w 
part  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  horses,  which  are  ■ 
great  request,  as  several  well-frcfiuentcd  roads  and  l 
lines   of  canals  traverse  this  region.     The  elevated  ami 
broken  region  which  is  contiguous   to   the   table-lanil  flf 
Valdai  on  the   west,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  lie 
governments  of  Pskow  and  Vitepsk,  appears  to  be  similar  ;b 
its  natural  features,  hut  the  surface  exhibits  greater  varirt*. 
lakes  iKiing  very  numerous,  and  probably  their  elfecu 
agriculture  are  as  hurtful  here  as  in  Finland.   But  this 
is  imperfectly  known,  as  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  p 
line  of  road. 

A  ri(l<;e  of  elevated  ground  of  considerable  width 
mences  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Diina  near  Dtinaburfr. not 
far  from  which  town  the  last  rapids  in  the  river  occur.  It 
extends  northward  on  both  sides  of  27*  B.  lons-.  and  tcrai- 
nates  on  the  banks  of  lake  Peipua  south  of  Dorpai.  It 
appears  that  its  average  elevation  is  about  600  feet  abavt 
the  sea-level,  at  least  the  small  lake  near  the  town  of  Marica- 
hurg,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  ridge,  has 
this  elevation.  Hut  in  bome  places  there  are  hills  which  art 
from  300  to  600  feet  higher.  This  aandy  and  sterile  ndet 
separates  the  elevated  table-land  of  Vitcpsk  and  Pskow  fr 
the  low  plains  of  Li%'onia.  whi<h  extend  weatwaid  fr  » 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  eastern  portion  im 
plain,  ca^t  of  '26*  G.  long.,  is  in  general  undulating,  bui  m 
many  places  contains  hills  4tiO  or  AUO  feet  hiKh.  la 
this'tiact  the  soil  is  ciiielly  loamy,  and  has  a  cunsidrrablt 
degree  of  fertility.     In  the  forests  the  birch  pi«%-aik    T« 
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of  26°  E.  lonn;.,  the  country  is  nearly  a  level, 

exception  of  the  southern  disuicts  between  the 
d  the  river  Aa.  where  there  are  some  hills.  The 
r^,  near  the  town  of  Wenden,  attains  1200  feet 
i  bea- level.  The  soil  of  the  level  portion  of  the  plain 
ess  fertile,  the  greater  part  of  it  consisting  of  sand, 
r  being  saturated  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of 
,  becomes  fit  for  maintaining  vegetation,  and  for 
I  grain,  hemp,  and  (lax.  The  forests  consist  mostly 
id  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  level  ground, 
ates  on  the  sea  with  a  low,  ilat,  and  sandy  shore, 
amense  tract  of  country  wHich  extends  from  the 
banks  of  the  Diina  southwards,  having  the  swampy 

the  east,  and  terminating  in  the  great  swamps  of 
d  Ratnor,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 
table-lands,  which  occupy  extensive  tracts  between 

and  Vilia  (an  atiluent  of  the  Nicmen),  the  Vilia 
o'emen,  and  the  last-mentioned  rivers  and  the  Bug, 
id  eastward  tu  the  swamps.  The  tops  spread  out 
laius,  the  borders  of  which  however  are  not  well  de- 
as  they  lower  imperceptibly  towards  the  rivers  with 

gradual  slopes.  The  more  elevated  portions  of 
e-lands  are  from  400  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
e  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  but  well  penetrated  by 

from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  they  are  covered 
3-forests,  which  supply  the  best  pine-timber  in 
This  timber  is  Moated  down  the  atHuenls  of  the 
and  is  sent  from  Memel  to  England.  On  the 
hern  table-land,  between  the  Niemen  and  Bug, 
ources  of  the  river  Narew,  and  contiguous  to  the 
f  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  (between  52°  29'  and  52° 
..  and  23°  40'  and  24°  30'  E.  long.),  is  the  forest  of 

which  occupies  more  than    700  square  miles,  or 

extent  of  Westmoreland,  and  contains  oak,  fir. 

of  immense  size.  It  is  said  that  no  person  has 
truted  through  this  wilderness,  as  the  interior 
}  with  immense  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  It  is  the 
J  where  the  urus  is  still  found.  [Bison.]  The 
itries  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  have  a  tolera- 
suil,  consisting  of  loam  and  sand,  intermixed 
ial  mould,  the  deposit  of  the  inundations  of  the 
'bey  produce  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
:.  Cattle  are  nut  abundant,  owing  to  the  want  of 
Horses  arc  numerous,  but  of  small  size.  The 
f  this  region  is  much  colder  than  that  of  (he 
along  the  Baltic  under  the  same  parallel.  Even 
the  n  districts  the  mean  annual  temperature  does 
1  42°.  The  winter  is  long  and  severe;  the  spring 
late.  The  summer  is  extremely  variable;  the  dif- 
tween  two  days  frequently  amounting  to  20°  and 
le  heat  is  sometimes  insupportable,  but  is  soon 
>y  a  cold  wind.  Fogs  are  very  frequent  in  this 
Vutumn  is  the  most  agreeable  season,  when  the 
ry  an  i  warm  ;  but  the  nights  are  chilly. 
i  to  the  survey  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Volga, 
upies  650,000  square  miles,  and  is  equal  in  extent 
mes  the  area  of  France,  and  five  and  a  half  times 
le  British  Islands.  It  constitutes  the  most  im- 
nd,  generally  speaking,  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
empire.     The  upper  basin  of  the  Volga  compre- 

governments  of  Twer,  Yaroslaw,  and  Kostroma, 
e  of  the  river  is  910  feet,  the  town  of  Twer  390 
he  town  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  at  the  lower  ex- 
*  this  part  of  the  basin,  230  feet  above  the  level  of 
'o  this  region  bclonj^s  a  great  part  of  the  southern 
)f  the  uwalli,  or  northern  watershed.     Between 

and  Kos  roma,  the  declivity  of  the  uwalli  ter- 
ibout  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Volga,  but 
1st  at  a  greater  distance.  Between  it  and  the 
•e  is  a  level  plain.  This  declivity  is  much  less 
ban  the  northern  towards  the  confluents  of 
a.  The  forests,  which  consist  mostly  of  pines, 
«5  than  half  its  suiface.  The  remainder  is 
trcred  with  morasses  and  moors,  and  partly  with 
ere  and  there  interspersed  with  tracts  of  sand.  It 
ong  the  watercourses  that  cultivable  tracts  of  mo- 
Ltent  and   moderate   fertility  occur.     The   plains 

banks  of  the  Volga  above  and  below  Twer  are 
ly  fertile,  and  give  tolerable  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
Its,  hemp,  an«l  lla\ :  the  forests  which  lie  within 

on  their  borders  consist  of  oak,  birch,  ash,  alder, 
•,  and  pine.  Farther  down  the  land  is  less  fertile, 
e  climate  seems  to  be  more  severe  and  less  favour- 


able to  the  growth  of  grain,  hemp  and  flax,  especially  the 
latter,  constitute  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture.  Ex- 
tensive fields  are  entirely  covered  with  (lax.  Rye  and  barley 
are  cultivated  with  tolerable  success,  but  wheat,  oats,  and 
peas  do  not  succeed  so  well,  and  are  little  grown.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  flax  and  hemp  grown  in  this 
country  is  consumed  in  the  numerous  manufactures  which 
exist  in  the  towns  and  even  in  the  villages.  Forests,  chiefly 
of  pine,  are  rather  numerous.  West  of  Kostroma  however, 
where  the  plains  increase  in  width,  the  soil  is  almost  exclu- 
sively covered  with  sand,  which  produces  few  trees,  and 
is  only  partially  cultivated.  In  a  few  depressions  there  are 
meadows,  but  it  is  in  general  a  very  poor  tract. 

South  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga  lies  that 
of  its  affluent  the  Oka,  which  in  some  places  extends  to  52° 
N.  lat,  and  is  on  an  average  260  miles  from  north  to  south 
Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  country  south  of 
it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from  50  to  100  feet, 'generally 
with  a  steep  ascent,  but  in  several  places  with  a  long  gentle 
slope.  The  country  which  hence  extends  southward  is  an 
undulating  plain  interspersed  with  a  few  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  and  gradual  declivities.  The  general  level  of  the 
surface  rises  very  slowly,  as  the  town  of  Moscow  is  only  416 
feet  above  the  sea,  or  only  26  feet  higher  than  Twer,  and  no 
part  of  the  intervening  country  much  exceeds  60U  feet ;  but 
towards  the  west  it  rises  higher,  as  the  town  of  Mojaisk  is 
700  feet.  It  rises  probably  also  much  higher  towards  the 
sources  of  i\\e  Oka  (north  of  52°  N.  lat.),  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  this  rise.  The  soil,  which 
near  the  Volga  is  of  indifferent  quality,  improves  as  we  pro- 
ceed both  south  and  east.  In  the  government  of  Moscow  it 
is  fertile,  but  still  more  so  in  those  of  Kaluga  and  Tula,  and 
a  part  of  Orel.  But  on  approaching  the  watershed  in  Orel,  the 
soil,  though  clayey,  is  very  dry,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  steppes  which  lie  towaids  the  Black  Sea.  The  country 
to  the  west  of  Moscow  has  also  a  less  fertile  soil,  and  though 
a  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  the  crops  are  less  abundant, 
and  the  forests,  which  occupy  extensive  tracts,  consist  only 
of  scrub  oaks.  In  proceeding  east  of  Moscow  through  the 
governments  of  Vladimir,  Riasan,  and  the  northern  districts 
of  Tambow,  the  soil  improves  still  more  than  it  does  towards 
the  south.  The  rivers  which  intersect  this  extensive  region, 
and  generally  with  a  northern  and  eastern  course,  run  in 
narrow  valleys  from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  The  river  bottoms  are  chiefly  covered  with 
sand,  and  are  utterly  sterile ;  in  a  few  places  only  there  are 
meadows.  The  heights  which  enclose  these  valleys  are 
steep.  Forests  are  rare  in  the  countries  south  of  Moscow, 
but  in  the  eastern  districts  they  occur  at  certatn  inter\'als 
between  the  well  cultivated  fields,  and  consist  of  birch  and 
fir.  among  which  there  are  many  tall  oaks.  Though  Moscow 
is  not  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  this  region,  but  rather 
towards  its  northern  boundary,  the  climate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  that  of  the  whole  country,  as  the 
districts  farther  south  are  more  elevated.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  39°,  that  of  the  winter  13°,  that  of  the  sprinjg 
39.J°,  that  of  the  summer  62°,  and  that  of  the  autumn  40  . 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  summer  is  one  degree 
higher  than  at  London,  whilst  in  that  of  the  winter  there  is 
a  difierence  of  26°.  In  spring  the  difference  is  15°,  but  in 
autumn  only  4°.  The  number  of  rainy  days  is  205  in  the 
year,  but  still  the  quantity  of  rain  is  small. 

The  middle  basin  of  the  Volga  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Oka  downwards  to  the  ridge  of  Samara,  and  compre- 
hends the  four  governments  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  Pensa, 
Casan,  and  Simbirsk.  It  contains  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Volga,  and  perhaps  of  all  Russia.  Pallas  re* 
peatedly  asserts  that  this  region  is  the  granary  of  the 
empire.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  west  of 
the  river.  Along  its  banks  there  is  an  acclivity  horn  300 
to .  500  feet  above  its  lowest  level ;  and  the  country  at  the 
back  of  this  acclivity  does  not  descend,  but  stretches  out  on 
an  undulating  level,  here  and  there  rising  into  hills  covered 
with  excellent  soil.  It  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  rye, 
spelt,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  millet.  Horses  and  cattle  are 
numerous,  but  of  small  size.  Sheep  are  very  abundant, 
especially  the  hroad-tailed  kind.  Oak  is  the  most  commor 
kind  of  wood;  birch  and  lime  trees  are  also  numerous,  but 
the  few  forests  of  fir  which  occur  in  this  rich  loamy  soil  con- 
sist only  of  stunted  and  crooked  trees  covered  with  branches 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  they  cannot  be  uited  as 
timber.  The  region  east  of  the  river  is  not  quite  so  fertile, 
but  still  it  supplies  rich  crops,  and  is  remarkabU  (or  thi 
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extensive  forests  of  oak  which  occupy  the  higher  grounds. 
The^e  higher  grounds  are  divided  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  by  a  low  iract  from  four  to  six  or  even  eight  miles  in 
width,  which  is  parlh  covered  with  swamps,  but  partly  sup- 
plies i;ood  pasture.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Casan 
is  nearly  ecjual  to  thai  of  Moscow,  being  37^^  but  the 
autumn  and  winter  are  much  colder.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  autumn  is  only  33^  and  that  of  the  winter  10*. 
while  the  mean  leiuperaiure  of  the  summer  is  C5^  or  four 
degiee^  higher  thun  tliai  of  London,  and  thul  of  the  spring 
is  42". 

To  the  north  and  east  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Voluja  extends  that  of  its  largest  afliuent,  the  Kama,  whi  h 
is  stated  to  comprehend  un  area  of  more  than  2U0,0U0 
S(|uare  miles,  or  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  France.  It 
contains  the  g«)vernment  of  Viatka,  the  greatest  part  of 
that  of  Perm,  and  the  northern  portion  ol  Orenburi^.  As 
this  extensive  region  lies  contiifuous  to  the  renti-nl  and 
southern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  [Ural  Moun- 
tains], the  country  adjacent  to  the  range  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  a  few  offsets  of  that  chain.  Hut  the 
country  lowers  rapidly  as  we  proceed  westwanl.  The  town 
of  Perm,  hardly  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  great  range 
in  a  straight  line,  is  only  576  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Along 
the  rivers  there  are  %'adeys,  or  rather  deprchsions,  from  ten 
to  twenty  mijes  wide,  and  between  the&e  depre.<)Sions  there 
is  a  swell  of  elevated  ground  from  200  to  -100  feet  above  the 
valleys,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  a  level  or  undulating 
plain,  tHjual  in  width  to  the  adjacent  depressions.  Near 
the  Ural  both  the  valleys  and  iid;;;cs  run  parallel  to  the 
princi)Kil  range  of  the  mountain-system,  but  farther  west 
they  extend  south  ea^t  and  north-west.  The  higher  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  entirely  covered  with  forests,  which 
towards  the  north  con.sist  of  pinetree$,  but  towards  the 
south  the  forests  are  intermingled  with  oak  and  lime  trees. 
A  great  part  of  tiie  lower  country  is  also  wooded,  but 
extensive  tracts  have  been  appropriated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  In  a  few  places  wheat  id  cul- 
tivated. In  the  most  northern  districts  drained  by  the 
Kama  there  are  extensive sm am i>s,  which  render  cultivation 
precarious,  but  >till  it  extendi  north  of  the  parallel  of  5U°. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  region,  on  both  >ides  of  the 
Biuhna  and  Ufa,  is  verv  iini  erfectlv  known.  In  nianv  parts 
it  appears  to  resemble  the  woodless  ^teppes  farther  south, 
but  in  others  cultivation  alternate.^  with  forests  of  deei'luous 
trees,  especially  oak.  The  ba>in  of  the  Kama  contains  the 
richest  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  Russia,  and  imnien>e 
quantities  of  salt  are  extracted  from  salt-sprin«{s.  In  this 
region  platinum  has  been  found. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Volga  traverses  an   immense 
steppe  or  de>erl,  which  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  lower  basin  of  the  river,  but  stretches  out  eaistward  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  alon^  the  course  of  which  it 
extends  from  its  mouth  to  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Ural  Mountains.     This   river  constitutes  the 
boundary  of  Russia  towards  the  Kirghis  Co.ssacks,  whose 
country  does  not  differ  much  in  natural  features   from  the 
great  steppe  which  extends  over  the  south-east  of  Russia.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  step))e  extends  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  Ural  to  that  of  the  river  Kooma, 
which,  with  the  Maiivteh  river,  constitutes  the  boundary  of 
Russia  in  Kurone.     but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  river  Kooma  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Manyteh 
on  the  north,  and  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  south,  is 
a  steppe  t»f  the  same  kind.     The  western  border  of  this  im- 
men.se  desert  lies  close  to  the  riijht  bank  of  the  Volga. 
About  J2''  .3u'  N.   lat.,  or  where  the   ridge  of  the  hiUh  of 
•Saiuaia  is  broken  through  by  the   Voli^a.  there  begins  on 
its  ri;»hl  bunk  an  ele\ated  Hart,  rising  in  general  300  feet, 
but  sometimes  JOO  feel  above  the  lowest  level.  Tais elevated 
gioiind   continues  without  interruption   to  the  place  where 
the  Voi^u  turns  to  the  south-eaht  t  ib""  'M>'),  and  pievents  all 
the  rivers  that  originate  west   of  it-  course  from  joining  it. 
ati'l  eiiiujel.t  tliein  to  run  to  the  Don.    The  ele\ated  ground 
do^b  iioi  ee.ite  ut   the  bend  of  the  Volga,  but  coirinue.t  to 
ud  V.I  lice  southward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarpa, 
'ill  utlli.eii[  of  the  Volga,  which   runs  from   south  to  north. 
Near   till*  J. lace  w i.eiv  the  Sarpa  originates,  the  elevated 
Kiound,  which  ha.-*  the  form  of  alow  mountain- ridge,  between 
ji'  aufl  lli^  IS  giadii.illy  lost  in   the  ])lain  which  extendi 
Li.nh  of  the  r.xcr  MsmUiu      The  -leppe  thus  confined,  ah 
far  a."s  ii  belong:*  lo  Russia,  coii.ains.  a<x'ording  to  a  rough 
ibtimate,  an  area  of  3  'C.OOO  M|uare  miles,  or  mure  than 


once  and  a  half  the  area  of  all  France.    Though  Uw  vholt 
of  this  region  is  unfit  for  cuUivation,  and  auppiict  oiilr 
scanty  pasture  for  the  herds  of  the  wandeiing  inhes  vhn 
inhabit  it,  some  pans    are    less    and,  and    have    bdlar 
pasture-grounds.      That   part    of   the   tlcppe  which   \m 
west  of  the  course  of  the  Volga  is  called  I  be  KoooMmoa 
steppe.      This  portion  of  the  great  steppe  is  not  a  levtC 
but  the  surface  consist.^  of  gentle  swells  of  a  roundish  fbiB, 
so  that  the  view  seldom  extends  o%'er   many  mile*.     1^ 
soil   consists  almost  entitely  of  a  yellow  clay,  and  raid? 
of  ^and;    it    is   impregnated  with  ^alt,  and  pita,  or  tioai 
salt-lake.'*,  are  common.     Vegetation  is  confined  to  a  frv 
plants.     The  most  fre({uent  are  a  low-grow tng  vomvood, 
some  species  of  sal  sola,  and  a  coarse  gross  whieh  ffovi 
in  tufts  .ve\eral    feet    from    one   another;   between  thest 
tufts  the  yellow   soil    is    without    any  x-egetalion.     In  bo 
place  does  the   grass   cover    the   whole    burfaoe  so  as  It 
form  a  turf,  except    -n   tiome   of  the    deeper  dipimimi. 
and  in  these  the  vcr^etition  chiefly  cunsi»ts  uf  salt  hcrbll 
only   for  camels.     The  shore  of' the  Cas»nian  Sea  beiVMt 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  those  of  the  Kooma  in  very  lov 
to  a  distance  var\ing  between  *2u  and  4(1  mdes  from  ibc  mL 
It  IS  inundated  b>  the  waters  of  that  great  lake  when  a  stroM 
.southeasterly    wind   happens  to  blow  fir  some  lime,  IM 
vessels  are  sometimes  driven  on  the  sand-hills  which  hicsi 
the  west  of  this  level  tract.     These  low  hiUs  appear  to  hnc 
been  protluced  b\  the  accumulation  of  the  nand  thrvva  ool 
by  the  lake.     At  the  back  of  these  hills  there  are  exiMsivt 
salt-lakes,  which  once  e\ident!y  formed  part  of  the  Csupin 
before  the  sand- hills  existed.     Among  thei»e  salt-lakes  thMl 
called  Solenm'  Khaki  are  very  remarkable.     They  occii|rta 
depre.^ion  fiom  twelve  to  flllecn  miles  in  «idth,  which  I 
a  very  swumpy  surface,  over  which  the  i»alt-lakes  art  4v 
persed.      In   this  tract  the  river  Manrtch  originates:  S 
runs  nearly  due  west  for  ab  )Ut  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  «l 
having  parsed   the   elevated  ground  which  separaict 
Sarpa  from  the  LX)n,  it  enters  an  arid  plain  of  miAnm 
width  which  extends  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  eiiclo.<»ed  on  the  south  and  i     lb  vr 
more  elevated  land.     This  level  tract  contained,  at  a  r 
period,  according  lo  Pallas,  the  strait  by  which  the  Biota      » 
was  coiiiiei-led  with  the  Caspian.   The  Murceof  ihe  Mtm 
i-i  divided  from  the  low  lands  alon^  the  Iii^»  meniionetf 
and  those  w  Inch  lie  along  the  lower  bank«  'if  the  nver  Kim^^ 
by  hiuall  hills,  en:irely  consisting  of  sand,    jt  wei-n  wbicli 
merous  salt -pits  «)ccur.      In  Sirabo  there  occurs  a  |a 
which  indicates  that  such  a  com  m  u  meat  ion  once  eiisttu.  ab 
the  Caspian  Sea,  acconlnig  to  i!:e  iaie»t  measurement,  »al 
100  feel  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  suppo 
that,  iK'fore  this  communication  was  stopped,  the  tuxLm 
must  have  been  higher  by  at  least    lOU  feel,  and  that  tbt 
waters  then    covered  the  whole  steppe,  not  only 
Rus>ia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  but  also  that  m 
Kirghisi  Cossacks,  far  bi*yond  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Ach. 
Pallas,  who  fir!»t  adopted  thia  opinion,  support*  it  by  >? 
that  the  innumerable  shells  which  are  scattered  over  l 
de.^erts  exactly  re.seinble  thone  of  I  he  Caspian,  and  do  m* 
occur  in  the  rivers;  that  the  sod  of  this  vaat  regoo  H 
great  unifi)rmity,  consisting,  except  the  quicksand*. 
of  yellow  clay  or  sand  eomhineil  with  marine  mud,  •!•■  • 
bed  of  cl.iy  at  a  consideiable  depth;  and  that  this  Mel  ii 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  >aline  matter,  which  ia 
places  forms  salt  pits  and  salt  lakes.     The  wei^lern  oi  mm- 
manian  steppe  however   is  the  best  part  of  the  wliol^  il 
least   of  that    winch  belongs  to  Russia.     The   number  d 
C:ilii)uck>  who  find  pasture  for  their  numerous  herds,  as- 
sisting of  camels,  black  cattle,  h.^rses,  sheep,   and  i 
is  e.Htimated  at  '20,000  tents  or  familie>,  besides  a         «.- 
able  number  of  Cossacks  who  possess  portions  Oi  •».    U 
winter,  when  the  grass  of  the  plains  is  entirely  dcstniyei 
their  herds  find  abundant  pasture  on  the  bwampy  trscii 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  on  the  low  fthoirsol 
Caspian,  and  on  the  more  level  ground  of  the  mer  Kou^ 
above  Ki>lar.  The  w  dd  animals,  which  abound  in  thestepptk 
are  horses,  saiga-antelopes  [Antelopb,  vol.  iup.  73],  foui. 
Wolves,  and  the  dipun  jerboii  [Mirid.s,  vol.  xv..  p.  5u9} 
The  bed  of  the  M\er  Volga  is  from  4U  to  6t>  feet  belot 
level  of  the   stenpe.     The  river   flows   from  the  I        « 
Sarepta  {A>s^  3o'  N.  lat.)  in  a  valley  from  20  to  3b  ■■•<« 
wide,  the  suiface  of  which  is  not  much  above  Ibe  comaM 
le\el  of  the  river.     It  counists  of  alluvial  so. I.  and  the  vMit 
has  accordingly  formed  on  it  numerous  cboiincb^  vk 
frequently  unite  and  separata  again.    Thus  Buy 
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formed,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  low  tracts  along 

iw  river,  are  annually  inundated  for  about  two   months, 

ad  though  they  are  thus  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation, 

are  used  as  meadows  and  pasture-ground.     Some  of 

larger  islands  however,  being  above  the  reach  of  the 

ations,   allow  the   cultivation   of  different   kinds  of 

lit ;  and  these  are  the  only  tracts  in  this  region  where 

r**"  is  grown. 

1     3  larger  portion  of  the  steppe  is  situated  on  the  east  of 

Volga ;  and  it  is  called  by  the  Calmucks  Gahsen,  that 

k  the  desert.      This  name  however  applies  only  to  the 

I     I  and  more  sterile  part,  whose  northern  boundary  is 

u  oy  the  ridi^e  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt.     This  ridge  of  ele- 

Mvu  ground  is  connected  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  the 

restern  ranges  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  52*^  N.  lat., 

ruetice  it  extends  westward,  and  at  first  parallel  with  the 

niddle  course  of  the  river  Ural,  to  the  place  where  the  river 

ams  southward.    The  elevated  ground  continues  westward 

(BtU  it  reaches  the  Vol^a  opposite  Kamyshin,  between  51° 

ad  52°  N.  lat.      The  Obstshei  Sirt  rises  with   a  gentle 

vity  about  500  feet  above  the  steppe,  which  extends 

mnig  Its  southern  side,  and  is  considered  by  Pallas  to  be  the 

atient  coast-line  of  the  sea,  when  the  waters  of  the  Caspian 

covered  the  whole  plain  south  of  it.     It  differs  con- 

■wtably  from  the  steppe  itself,  the  soil  containing  a  con- 

rable  portion  of  black  mould  and  being  covered  with 

».  The  northern  part  of  the  steppe  is  reached  by  a  short 

ncent  on  its  northern  side.     This  country  is  several  feet 

re  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  southern  por- 

"H  is  considered  to  be  between  50  and  100  feet  below  it. 

surface  is  also  a  level,  in  wliich  the  watercourses  have 

e  deep  furrows.     The  upper  level  consists  of  a  more 

e  soil  than  that  of  the  steppe,  and  is  chiefly  covered 

Pmi  a  tolerably  good  turf,  but  is  without  trees  or  bushes.   No 

of  it  is  cultivated,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fit  for 

luuvation.     On  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  however  there 

wild  cherry  and  almond  trees  and  other  shrubs,  and 

imween  them  meadows.     In  some  places  these  bottoms  are 

lly  cultivated. 

1        the  western  extremity  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt,  not  far 

I  lue  town  of  Kamyshin,  begins  the  Naryn,  an  elevated 

of  sand,  which  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  through 

g        steppe,  south  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt,  and  terminates 

m  (at  lirom  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Its  length  is 

ibove  300  miles,  and  it  varies  in   width   from  30  to  100 

Biles.    The  surface  is  covered  with  hills  varying  from  12 

30  feel    in  height;    they  lie  generally  in  groups  close 

tx*      r,  but  sometimes  the  groups  are  separated  firom  one 

ucr  by  large  level  tracts.   The  hills  consist  of  fine  white 

intermixed  with  broken  shells  and  decomposed  lime, 

■nu  are  quite  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 

;  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  spring-water  is  always 

d  among  these  hills,  and  in  some  of  the  depressions 

tf  rare  plants  grow.    On  the  west  of  the  Naryn  extends 

worst  part  of  the  steppe.   It  appears  that  a  great  depres- 

ccurs  here,  which  contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  which 

on  the  north  with  the  lake  of  Elton,  about  70  miles 

.i-west  of  Kamyshin,  and  extend  parallel  to  the  Naryn, 

ih-eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.     The  lakes 

separated  from  one  another  by  level  tracts,  consisting 

rellow  clay,  without  any  vegetation,  except  in  a  few 

mI  spots  of  small  extent.     In  some  parts  there  are 

ered  with  gypsum,  and  consisting  of  great  masses 

iicik-»alt.     The  most  southern  of  these  hills  of  rock-salt, 

la  Grora,  or  Tshaptshatshu,  is  about  100  miles  north 

town  of  Astrakhan.     No  use  is   made  of  the  im- 

e  masses  of  rock-salt  which  occur  in  this  tract,  as  that 

dity  can  be  obtaineil  with  less  expense  from  the  lakes. 

1       ly  the   fine  and  pure  salt  which  crystallizes  along 

t  unuks  of  the  lake  of  Bogdoin  Dabossu,  was  collected, 

t  it  has  been  discontinued  since  1807,  on  account  of  the 

s  of  transport.     This  lake,  which  is  10  miles  long 

o  wide,  is  about  25  miles  from  the  Volga,  near  48**  N. 

Immense  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  lake 

iflton,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Calmucks,  Altun,  which 

Bs  near  49**  N.  lat.  and  46**  40'  E.  long.,  and  is  12  miles 

n       with  a  width  of  nearly  10  miles.     The  surface  of  the 

^  -5  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  like  ice.    It  has 

wrownish-grey  and  reddish  colour,  and  though  not  quite 

are,  is  used  in  most  parts  of  Russia.    The  government 

tains  on  the  sterile  banks  of  the  lake  an  establishment 

t..out  one  thousand  persons.    The  layer  of  salt  is  broken 

pglfi  and  eolltct«d  on  the  thorts  of  the  lake,  wbtnce 


it  is  transported  to  the  great  salt  depdt  at  Saratow,  which, 
according  to  Erdman,  contained  some  years  ago  thirty  million 
poods  of  salt,  a  quantity  which  was  estimated  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  empire  for  more  than  a  year. 
Between  the  series  of  salt  lakes  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  is  a  tract  of  sandy  hills 
similar  to  the  Naryn,  but  of  less  extent.  Though  the  vegeta- 
tion of  this  tract  is  very  scanty,  it  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  depression  in  which  the  salt  lakes  occur,  and  there  are 
some  spots  which  supply  pasture.  There  are'no  permanent 
watercourses  in  this  region,  nor  even  temporary  ones  of  any 
considerable  extent. 

That  part  of  the  steppe  which  lies  east  of  the  Naryn 
appears  to  be  less  sterile  than  the  country  just  described. 
Here  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  yellow  clay,  but' is  more  in- 
termixed with  sand,  and  more  fit  for  supporting  vegetation. 
But  the  soil  is  also  impregnated  with  salt,  though  much  less 
so  than  the  western  part  of  the  steppe,  and  some  saline 
plants,  with  the  short  wormwood,  on  which  the  saiga-ante- 
lopes feed,  are  the  vegetation  most  frequently  met  with. 
Three  rivers  traverse  it  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  two 
of  them  are  called  Usen  (the  Lesser  and  the  Greater),  and 
fall  into  the  salt  lake  Kamysh  Samara,  which  sometimes 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Ural  by  a  small  channel, 
but  generally,  like  all  the  lakes  of  this  region,  has  no  outlet. 
The  third  river  is  called  Kushum,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Zagan,  or  Zagan-Nor.  The  two  rivers  Usen  run  in  a  bed 
from  1 5  to  36  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  steppe,  which  is  a 
dead  level,  and  the  bottoms  along  their  banks  are  from  half 
a  mile  to  two  miles  wide.  They  are  covered  with  poplars, 
willows,  wild  olive-trees,  and  tamarisk  shrubs,  and  constitute 
the  only  wooded  tracts  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  steppe ; 
for  the  bottoms  along  the  Ural  river,  which  are  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  are  subject  to  long  annual 
inundations. 

Though  the  Ural  river  is  considered  as  the  boundary- 
line  between  Russia  and  the  country  inhabited  by  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  the  Kirghis  Cossacks,  from  the  place 
where  it  turns  WL'stward,  or  from  the  redoubt  of  OreskaVa, 
the  Russians  consider  two  localities  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  river  as  belonging  to  them,  the  rock-salt  mines  of 
Ilek  and  the  salt-lake  of  Inderskoe.  The  first  are  about 
80  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Orenburg,  near  the  place  where 
the  small  river  Ilek  falls  into  the  Ural.  They  are  the  only 
mines  of  rock-salt  which  are  worked  in  Russia.  Great 
quantities  of  salt  were  formerly  obtained  from  them,  but  in 
modern  times  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  great 
extent.  The  salt-lake  of  Inderskoe,  which  is  near  49**  N. 
lat.,  about  eight  miles  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Ural 
river,  is  about  55  miles  in  circumference.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  such  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  that,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  may  be  crossed  by  a  man,  like  a  sheet  of  ice. 
Only  the  Cossacks  who  are  stationed  on  the  Ural  river  take 
from  it  as  much  salt  as  is  required  to  cure  the  fish  which 
are  caught  in  the  river.    [Ural,  River.] 

No  country  on  the  globe  is  subject  to  a  greater  diversity 
of  heat  and  cold  than  this  steppe,  especially  the  eastern 
part.  The  Ural,  notwithstanding  its  rapid  current  in  its 
upper  course,  is  covered  with  ice  at  the  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  it  does  not  break  up  before 
the  middle  of  April.  During  this  season  the  frost  is  con- 
tinuous and  intense.  The  thermometer  generally  sinks  15** 
below  zero,  and  continues  so  for  several  weeks  together,  and 
sometimes  it  descends  to  30**  and  35^  During  this  time  a 
considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls,  but  it  does  not  cover  the 
ground,  being  carried  over  the  plain  by  violent  whirl- 
winds, which  cause  it  to  accumulate  in  certain  places.  The 
spring  is  very  short.  In  the  middle  of  May  the  heat  begins 
to  be  oppressive  in  the  day-time.  In  June  and  July  the 
thermometer  rises  to  100°,  and  at  Orenburg  it  sometimes 
attains  1 1 0°.  The  heat  is  generally  attended  with  a  total 
want  of  rain  and  a  southern  wind  which  dries  up  the  water 
of  the  lakes  and  converts  them  into  swamps.  The  nights 
however  are  cool.  In  September  the  heat  decreases  ra- 
pidly, and  soon  afterwards  night-frosts  become  freouent.  lu 
this  season  rain  is  rather  common.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  experience  in  winter  a  degree  of  cold  which  is 
not  inferior  to  that  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie 
river  near  the  polar  circle ;  while  in  summer  they  are  op- 
pressed by  a  heat  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
hottest  month  on  the  Amazonas,  under  the  equator. 

As  no  mountains  intervene  between  this  steppe  and  the 
WMtern  countries  of  Europe^  the  tfftcts  of  this  extraordinary 
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climato  arc  felt  oa  far  west  ns  Great  Britain.  When  tbo 
wind  blows  from  the  east  l)ct\vi>en  October  and  May,  it  is 
cxtriimcly  cold,  nnd  more  di>a};ieeablu  than  that  from  tho 
north.  Though  the  wind  has  ])adsed  over  extensive  regions 
i>rforc  it  reaches  our  roast,  il  iias  not  entirely  changed  its 
character.  On  tho  contrary,  when  we  experience  an  easterly 
wind  between  May  nnd  October,  it  is  attended  with  a  greater 
degree  of  warmth  than  the  southern  winds.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  ri^^os  in  Great  Hritain  highest  when  east- 
erly and  south-easterly  winds  blow. 

'that  portion  of  southern  Russia  which  lies  west  of  the 
lower  basin  of  tho  river  Volga  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  far  west  as  the  Danube  and  Pruth.  It 
terminates  on  the  south  with  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
which  contains  a  mountainous  and  very  fertde  and  also  a 
level  region:  the  latter  exactly  resembles  the  gioat  step)>e 
lying  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga.  [Crimea,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  1 58.]  The  country  which  extends  from  the  shores  of 
the  I'utrid  Sea  norlhwanl  between  the  Dniei)er  on  the  west 
and  the  river  Moloshnya  on  the  east,  as  far  north  as  47** 
N.  lat.,  is  likewise  a  salt  steppe ;  the  waters  of  the  lakes  as 
well  as  those  of  the  small  rivers  being  nlightly  impregnated 
with  salt.  It  is  not  however  level,  but  the  surface  consists 
of  an  alternate  succession  of  elevations  and  depressions. 
Tlie  higher  land  has  a  soil  consisting  of  a  reddish  clay, 
which  is  very  barren.  In  the  lower  tracts  the  soil  is  an  in- 
termixture of  black  mould  and  sand,  and  mostly  covered 
with  grass,  which  supplies  tolerable  pasture.  The  most 
western  portion,  extendmg  between  the  Gulf  of  Perecop  and 
the  Dniei>er  to  the  Liman  or  lestuury  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  is  a  sandy  waste,  which  is  entirely  barren  and 
uninhabited. 

North  of  this  country  there  is  a  steppe  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character.  It  comprehends  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  granite  tract  which  travorsvs  Russia  from  east  to 
west,  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Ilawla  (its  confluent, 
which  joins  it  at  its  most  eastern  bend)  to  the  river  Pruth. with 
a  width  varying  between  80  and  !2U  miles.  This  tract  also 
maybe  included  within  the  steppe, being  similar  in  soil  and 
climate,  nnd  only  differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  its  sur- 
face, which  is  more  hilly.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity, 
near  40°  E.  loni^.,  between  the  town  of  Voroncz  and  the 
Manytch  river,  the  width  of  this  region  is  near  .3(iu  miles; 
but  towards  the  west  it  grows  narrower,  and  from  3:V*  E.  long, 
westward  il  does  not  exceed  1 50  miles.  Its  len;jth  from 
ea>t  to  west  is  QUO  miles,  and  the  area  is  about  180,000 
fcquaro  miles,  exceeding  that  of  the  BritiNh  Islands  by  more 
than  G 0,0 00  square  miles.  Want  of  wot^d  and  of  water  arc 
its  characteristic  features.  It  is  considerably  more  elevate<l 
than  the  low  steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  not  im- 
nregnatcd  with  salt,  except  between  the  mouths  o(  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Danube,  where  a  low  marshy  tract  extends 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  where  salt-marshes  of  some 
extent  occur.  Towards  the  south  and  east  the  surface  is 
ino^ily  a  dead  level,  with  the  exception  of  nari-ow  tracts 
along  the  watercourses,  which  are  enclosed  by  steep  accli- 
vities that  form  the  boundaries  of  these  bottoms.  The  bot- 
toms have  a  fertile  soil  consisting  of  a  black  mould,  and 
yield  good  crops;  but  they  are  too  narrow  to  admit  cultiva- 
tion to  a  great  extent.  The  higher  and  level  grounds  have 
an  extremely  hard  clayey  soil,  which,  for  want  of  suflicient 
moisture,  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  they  are  not  a  desert. 
In  spiing  thoy  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  and  supply  good 
pa»ture  for  cuttle  and  horses.  Much  grass  is  also  cut  for 
f  wider.  The  want  of  fuel  is  a  great  inconvenience,  but  a  cer- 
Inn  weed  called  Utrin  is  used  for  fuel.  In  other  places  dried 
dung  is  substituted  for  it.  Within  the  granitic  tract  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  more  brokan,  cspeciallv  west  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  in  these  parts  the  narrow  valleys  between  the  low  hills 
nro  ch:cfly  covered  with  bushes,  and  contain  many  tracts  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Tiic  summer  is  dry  and  hot. 
Rain  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  nnd  the  thermometer 
rises  from  90"*  to  100^  In  autumn  and  winter  whirlwinds 
arc  frequent;  and  lUough  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow 
falls,  it  is  swept  by  the  winds  from  the  extensive  plains, 
and  accumulated  in  particular  spots,  so  that  the  country  de- 
rives ver\  little  advantage  from  it.  From  December  to 
Ftrbruary,  the  thermometer  fre<juently  sinks  to  25**  and  30** 
below  zero.    The  spring  and  autumn  are  of  short  duration. 

The  country  north  of  tl^^  extensive  step]>e  maybe  divided 
inV»  two  regions.  The  xu'stern  lies  on  b*)th  sides  of  the 
muldle  c  uir>e  "f  the  riVer  Daieper.  On  the  wc^l  of  the 
ri\cr.  It  extenJs  from  the  northern  border  of  tho  stepiH; 


(between  48^  and  49'  N.  lat.)  to  the  great  •wmmpe  of  Pintk 
and  Ratnor  (near  52**),  and  comprelieniU  the  governments 
of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Kiew.  On  the  cait  of  tbc  Dnueptf^ 
it  comprehends  the  government  of  Puliava,  Ibe  ipiBiar 
part  of  that  of  Tchernigow,  and  tlie  wcateni  parli  of  GLarkev 
and  Kursk.  It  is  designate<l  by  the  (senenl  name  of  Ikt 
Ukraine.  Tlic  surface  of  this  icgion  is  ch»efly  undulalv^ 
but  in  many  places  it  extends  m  level  plain*.  Tbe  Mi 
mostly  consists  of  a  black  mould,  here  and  there  inlcnpcriii 
with  sandy  tracts.  The  fertihty  in  general  is  ronndenll^ 
and  in  some  parts,  where  loam  is  mixed  vkith  the  muul^B 
is  very  great.  In  fact  it  vies  in  ferldity  with  ihecovntrym 
the  middle  course  of  the  Volga.  Here  the  foieats  prinetpdly 
consist  of  oak,  but  they  are  much  lets  extensive  Um  in  da 
neighboufltood  of  Casan.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  icpm 
lies  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Don,  between  its  uff« 
aflluents,  and  comprehends  tbe  eastern  portions  of  Clurksv, 
Kursk,  and  Orel,  the  whole  of  Voronosh,  and  portiom  rf 
Tambow  and  Saratov.  It  appears  to  be  more  elevated ikm 
the  western  region,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  iki 
steppe,  as  wood  and  water  in  many  parts  are  kcaree.  TW 
surface  is  also  more  undulating,  and  in  many  parts  il  rasi 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation  with  rather  sleep deeliiiiiK 
The  soil  consiiits  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sanu,  and  m  Ml 
without  a  certain  degree  of  fertdity,  tliough  on  tbe  htflNr 
parts  there  arc  considerable  tracts  of  sterile  land.  On  Iki 
lower  ground  however  cultivation  in  general,  and  the  ehnl 
which  is  grown  here  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tbc  vhsat  » 
sent  to  the  town  of  Taganrok,  whence  a  great  quantity  ii  siH 
nually  exported.  Though  the  difference  of  tlie  lempefM— 
in  summer  and  winter  is  considerable,  it  is  mueh  less  tksi 
in  the  siep(>e  farther  south.  Hero  also  the  rams  aie  MaA 
more  abundant,  especially  in  the  western  rejpon.  Iki 
scarcity  of  rain  in  summer  in  the  eastern  region  is  one  d 
the  causes  to  which  its  smaller  degree  of  fertiktyii» 
cribod. 

In  conclusion,   if   wo   view  Russia  as  nn  mg 
country,  it  appears  that  tho  mo^t  fertile  region  ir«»i 
nearly    the  central   part  of    it,  extending    from   beliiP— 
4b°  3o'  and  52"*  on  the  west,  north-eastward  to  betwnin 
and  5G**  N.  lat. on  the  east.  It  lie:*  between  25^  and  M'  B.t 
The  central  part  of  this  region,  that  about  iheaniienlcibw 
and  in  tbe  basin  of  the  river  Oka,  is  the  least  fertile 
most  eastern  and  we&tein  parts  may  be  ennroeraie^  •■■■■ 
the  most  productive  countries  in  Europe.     On  both  i 
of  this  central  region  the  fertility  decreases*  butt 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south.     On  tkic  — ■■ 
lies  partly  contiguous  to  tho  steppes  of  Soutliern 
and  those  of  the  river  Volga,  but  on  the  north        «■■ 
basiin  of  the   Upper  Volga  and  the  wooded  region  mk 
sides  of  tho   uwalli  S4*parate  it   from  the  swampy  d 
which  extend  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Rivers  and  Laket. — The  principal  riven  are  p^'-erf 
the  articles   Dwina,  Volga,  Duna.  Niemex. 
D.NiESTRR,  Danuuk,    Don,  and  Ural.      At  !     w      ■« 
level  country,  the  rivers  present  a  greater  line  oi  • 
navigation  than  those  of  most  other  countries.     But  an 
rivers  are  not  equally  fit  for  navigation.    Those  wb        ■ 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  intotno  lakes  of  LM 
Onega,   from  the  north,  though  they  bring  duvn  • 
volume  of  water,  are   unfit  for  navigation,  w         m 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.    The  rivers  whitu  jJn 
gulf  and  the  lakes  from  tho  south  generally  present 
inipetliments  to  navigation  in  their  upper  course,  w^ — >  m 
also  the  case  with  the  Diina,  which  (alls  into  the 
while  the  Niemen  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent,  ne 
source.     In  the  Dwina  there  is  no  impediment  w  » 
tion ;  and  the  principal  river  and  all  its  branches 
ascended  to  a  short  distance  from  the  places  «h 
originate.    Tho  Volga  has  tbc  longest  line  of  na         i* 
it  tlows  more  than  'JOOO  miles,  and  in  this  eou.—  dsi 
cataracts,  rapids,  nor   whirlpools.     It    becomes  i 
about  twenty  miles  from  its  source  in  lake  Selij^ 
northern  aflluents  are  naviirable  to  an  equal  extent. 
southern  much  less  so,  on  account  of  the  small  ( 
water  which  thoy  bring  down.    The  rivers  vhicu  mH 
the  Black  Sea  are  much  less  adapted  for  the  transpoiK  « 
merchandise.      Besides   their  comparatively  small  voluai 
of  water,  owin^   to  the  scarcity  of  rain  and  suow.  and  ik 
>hallownevs  of   their  beds,  their  course   is  inlerruplcd  tq 
rnpid^  and  cataract.s  where  they  break  through  the  granJc 
tract  which  traverses  Southern  Ru^Sla• 

Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  caapin^ 
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llv  in  the  north-west  and  south  oast.    Almost  all  the 
hich  occur  in  the  salt  steppes  that  surround  the 

|iian  on  the  north,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Crimea  and 
9  Nogay  ateppe,  which  lies  north  of  the  peninsula,  are 
It  Imkes.  and  salt  might  be  obtained  from  all  of  them.  The 
ces  from  which  salt  is  actually  obtained  have  been  noticed 
fore,  namely  the  lakes  of  Elton.  Bogdoin-Dabossu,  and 
derskoe.  There  are  very  few  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Russia, 
d  they  are  all  small ;  but  those  of  the  countries  surround- 

the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  very  numerous.    To  the  south 

«     t  gulf  a  very  p^reat  number  of  lakes  is  dispersed  over 

»  cuimtry,  between  55**  and  60**  N.  lat.,  and  between  27* 

d  30**  E.  long.,  especially  over  the  southern  districts.  The 

t  is  the  lake  of  Peipus  or  Pskow,  which  is  nearly  90 

->•  long,  and  in  its  northern  part  nearly  30  miles  wide. 

area  is  about  1500  square  miles,  or  more  than  the 

y  of  Sussex.    It  is  10  fathoms  deep  in  the  centre,  and 

Mtly  facilitates  the  communication  between  the  countries 

m^  its  shore  ;  but  it  is  less  favourable  to  the  communica- 

irith  the  gulf,  for  its  outlet,  the  river  Narowa,  though 
pp.  has  a  very  rapid  course,  and  forms,  a  short  distance 
9ve  the  town  of  Narva,  a  cataract  18  feet  high,  by  which 
I  navigation  is  entirely  iuterr^ipted. 
[n  the  country  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  there  are 
lenil  systems  uf  lakes,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
iption.    The  deep  depressions  between  the  rocks  are 

A  with  water,  which  sometimes  expands  to  four  or  five 

s  in  width,  and  in  other  places  contracts  to  a  channel 

ly  30  or  even  20  fathoms  across,  which  however  soon 
icDii  again  to  the  dimensions  of  a  lake.  The  wider  parts 
these  extraordinary  pieces  of  water  are  dotted  with  rocks 
rocky  islets.  Tlie  most  extensive  of  these  systems  of  lakes 
bat  which  terminates  on  the  south  with  the  lake  of  Saima. 
e  most  northern  watersheds  belonging  to  it  lie  between 
'30'  N.  lat.,  north  of  the  town  of  Kuupio,  and  from  thence 
series  of  lakes  connected  with  one  another  by  short  and 
id  channels  extends  in  a  south -south-west  direction  to 
slott  (south  of  62**),  above  which  place  it  receives  the 
ers  of  another  series  of  lakes,  which  begin  on  the  north 
I,  near  63*  30'  N.  lat.  with  the  lake  of  Pielisyarvi,  and 
md  southward.  South  of  Nyslott  the  lakes  lie  from 
Lb-east  to  south-west,  and  continue  to  61°  N.  lat.,  where 
r  terminate  at  the  town  of  Vilmanstrand.  Thus  the 
de  line  of  lakes,  called  the  Saima  lakes,  is  more  than 
miles  in  length.  The  great  volume  of  water  thus  col- 
ed  is  carried  off  by  the  river  Woxa  or  Wuoxen,  which 
B  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Suima  Lake, 
and  north-east  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga.    In  some  places 

larges  to  the  width  of  a  lake,  but  in  others  it  is  very 
ow,  and  forms  so  many  waterfalls  that  no  part  of  its 
rse  is  navigable.  Near  the  village  of  Sitola  is  the 
iract  of  Imatra,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  falls  of 
lerate  elevation,  which  lie  within  a  space  of  200  yards, 
t  lakes  of  Saima  are  also  difficult  to  navigate  on  account 
he  numerous  rocks,  but  an  active  communication  exists 
ween  Nyslott  and  Vilmanstrand,  by  means  of  a  few  short 
I  vbich   have  been  made.     Farther  west,  near  25°  E. 

,  there  is  a  similar  but  less  extensive  system  of  lakes, 

^j,  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  them,  is  called  that  of 

ana,  and  which  extends  north  and  south.    It  discharges 

waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  river  Kymnene, 

I  is  only  from  40  to  50  fathoms  wide,  but  generally  from 

aU  fathoms  deep.     It  is  not  however  navigable,  as  several 

acts  occur  in  it,  among  which  that  of  Hogfors,  a  few 
from  the  sea,  is  20  feet  high. 
k»»e  country  which  extends  between  the  innermost  re- 
■  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  that  bay  of  the  White  Sea 
is  called  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  contams  the  largest 
■V  in  Russia  and  in  all  Europe,  the  Ladoga  and  theOne- 
r  the  lake  of  Ladoga  is  the  largest.  In  length  from 
th-west  to  south  cast  it  is  nearly  120  miles,  and  its 
mtest  width  is  70  miles.     It  covers  an  area  of  more  than 

I    square    miles,    or   nearly   500    square    miles   more 

Yorkshire,   but  not  much  more  than  half  the  sur- 

m  of   Lake  Ontario   (11,600    square   miles).      A    few 

islands  occur  along  its  north-western   shores,    but 

:  in  the  main   body  of  the  lake.     The  depth  varies 

llv.     Ip  some  places  it  is  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  150 

s,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  greatest  depth  of 

ilic.  but  in  others  it  is  shallow,  and  not  deep  enough 

>«ige  vessels.     The  wa'ers  of  a  very  extensive  country 
in  this  lake.    By  tl;c  river  Woxa  it  receives  those  of 

oaima  lakes   from  the  easlei  n   districts  of  Finland,  by 
P.C,  No.  1261. 
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the  river  Swir  the  waters  that  are  collected  in  the  lake  of 
Onega,  and  by  the  Volkhow  those  which  originate  nearlj 
300  miles  south  of  it,  and  are  collected  in  the  lake  of  Ilmcn 
The  lake  of  Onega,  which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  lake  of  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  is  moie 
than  120  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  nearly  40 
miles.    The  area  is  about  4350  square  miles,  or  more  than 
double  that  of   Norfolk.     Its  depth  is  considerable,  gene- 
rally 80  or  even  100  fathoms.    Along  the  shores  there  aie 
numerous  rocky  ^slands,  but  the  main  body  of  the  lake  is 
free  from  them.    The  waters  of  this  lake  are  discharged 
into  that  of  Ladoga  by  the  Swir  river,  which  is  about  120 
miles  long,  and  Hows  through  a  low  and  swampy  country 
overgrown  with  thick  forests.    Though  a  few  rocks  occur 
in  the  bed,  it  has  no  cataracts  or  rapids,  and  is  navigated  b} 
large  river  boats.      The  surplus  of  the  waters  collected  in 
the  lake  of  Ladoga  is  carried  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by 
the  Neva,  which  flows  more  than  forty  miles  measured 
along  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  aAer  dividing  near  and 
in  Petersburg  into  four  arms,  reaches  the  wide  inlet  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  gulf  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt. 
Its  Width  varies  between  100  and  200  fathoms,  and  its  depth 
is  commonly  three  fathoms  or  more,  so  that  the  largest  river- 
vessels  can  navigate  it.      There  exists  a  small  impediment 
to  navigation  near  Pella,  about  half-wav  between  Schliissel- 
burg,   where  the  river  leaves  the  lake  of   Ladoga,   and 
Petersburg:  it  consists  of  a  shallow,  which  is  strewed  with 
large  stones.    This  place  is  now  avoided  by  a  short  artifi- 
cial cut,  called  the  canal  of  Pella.    The  river  is  covered 
with  ice  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  March. 

Three  of  the  smaller  lakes  reauire  mention  on  account  of 
the  facility  that  they  have  afforaed  for  establishing  a  water- 
communication  b^  canals  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The 
lake  called  Bieloe  Ozero,  or  White  Lake,  lies  between  60** 
and  eo""  20'  N.  lat.  and  between  ST"  and  SS''  E.  long.  It  has 
an  oval  shape,  extending  about  30  miles  or  little  more  from 
east  to  west,  and  24  miles  from  south  to  north.  In  the  centre 
it  is  24  feet  deep,  and  even  near  the  flat  shores  it  prefter\*es  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  The  waters  are  rarely  agi- 
tated by  storms.  Its  outlet,  the  Cheksna,  flows  to  the  Volga 
in  a  southern  direction.  At  a  distance  of  about  40  miles 
from  the  Bieloe  Ozero  is  the  lake  of  Koobenskoe,  which 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Dwina.  It  is  about  40 
miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  varying  in 
width  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Several  small  rivers  fall  into 
it,  and  the  lake  is  considered  the  source  of  the  river  Sukhona. 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Dwina,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  nver  boats,  its  depth  varying  between  three 
and  four  fathoms.  The  third  lake  is  the  Ilmen,  or  II men 
Ozero.  It  lies  between  58^  and  58""  30'  N.  lat„  and  near  31  "* 
E.  long.,  and  has  nearly  a  triangular  shape,  extending 
about  25  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from 
south  to  north.  It  receives  a  great  number  of  rivers,  and 
sends  its  waters  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga  by  the  river  Volkhow. 
This  lake  is  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic. 

Canals. — The  navigabdity  of  nearly  all  the  Russian  rivers 
to  a  very  short  distance  from  their  sources,  and  the  very 
moderate  height  of  the  elevated  tracts,  which  divide  the 
river  systems  from  one  another,  above  the  level  of  the  rivers 
that  originate  in  them,  facilitates  more  than  in  any  other 
country  the  making  of  canals  and  the  establishment  of  a 
continuous  water-communication  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire. Peter  the  Great  perceived  the  advantages  of  such  a 
water-communication,  and  he  planned  nearlv  all  the  canals 
which  have  been  executed  since  his  time,  and  some  of  tliem 
were  even  finished  in  his  reign. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  those  rivers  which  ori- 
ginate south  of  55"*  N.  lat.  are  much  less  adapted  for  navi- 
gation in  their  upper  courses  than  those  which  have  their 
sources  farther  north.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  consequent  want  of 
water.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  southern 
rivers  by  canals,  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known,  or  at  least  not  to  have  been  considered  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  enterprbe.  But  experience  has  shown  that  it 
constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  All  the  canals 
which  were  undertaken  in  these  districts  have  failed.  Be- 
tween 48°  30'  and  49"*  20'  the  river  Don  approaches  the 
course  of  the  Volga  within  25  miles,  and  the  Ilawla,  an 
atlluent  of  the  Don,  runs  parallel  to  the  Volga  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  for  more  than  ICO  miles.  A  canal  ^\as  made 
between  the  Ilawla  and  Volga  souih  of  Kamyshin  by  thti 
Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  another  by  Peter  the 
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Great,  but  though  both  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  there 
if  not  a  drop  of  water  in  them  at  present.  No  water  can 
bo  procured  in  the  vicinity  to  feed  thum.  Pallas  thought 
that  the  most  advantageous  place  for  uniting  the  Don  and 
Volga  was  where  these  two  rivers  approach  nearest  to  one 
another.  But  by  a  levelling  subsequently  made,  it  was 
fbund  that  the  country  between  them  was  310  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Volga,  and  210  above  that  of  the  Don. 
There  being  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood  to  feed  the 
number  of  locks  requisite  for  such  a  canal,  the  undertaking 
was  never  commenced.  The  river  Don  rises  in  a  small  lake 
called  Ivanowskoe  Oxero,  and  not  fkr  fh)m  this  lake  are  the 
sources  of  the  Shat,  which  fills  into  theOopa,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oka.  Peter  caused  a  canal  to  be  made  between  the 
lake  and  the  Shat;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  1707  about  300 
barffcs  passed  through  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
uned  aAerwards;  and  when  Alexander  intended  to  re-Cbta- 
blish  the  navigation,  it  was  found  that  theic  was  no  water. 
The  Sliisdra,  an  affluent  of  the  Oka  from  the  west,  origi- 
nates not  far  from  the  Bolva,  which  falls  into  the  Desna,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  a  plan  was  funned  for  uniting  the  Shisdra  and  Bolva 
by  a  canal,  but  no  step  has  been  taken  towards  its  execution. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  design  aUo  would  fhil  for  want 
of  water. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  canals  which  have  been  made  in 
the  northern  provinces  have  succeeded  completely.  The 
three  most  important  constitute  a  watcr-a)mmunication 
bctwcfU  the  river  Volga  and  the  lakes  of  Onega  and  La- 
doga, and  consequently  with  the  Neva  and  Petersburg. 
The  roost  famous  and  most  frequented  of  them  is  the  canal 
of  Vishnei  VoloUhok,  near  57'*  4u'  N.  lat.  and  34'  30'  K. 
long.,  b\'  which  a  direct  water-communication  is  opened  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of  3200  miles. 
Yet  the  canal  does  not  exceed  three  miles  in  length.  It 
traverses  the  town  of  Vishnei  Volotshok,  and  unites  the 
river  Tweria,  which  fdlls  into  the  Volga  near  Twer,  with 
the  lake  of  Mstino,  which  is  about  eiglit  miles  long,  but 
hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  from  which  the  river  Msta 
flows  into  the  lake  of  Ilmen.  A  simple  cut  was  made 
by  Peter  the  Great,  but  as  in  course  of  time  the  number  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  rapidly  increased,  the 
want  of  water  was  felt,  and  in  modern  times  a  large  reservoir, 
the  basin  of  Sawod,  has  been  formed  by  collecting  the  water 
(if  several  streams  and  small  lakes.  Other  hydraulic  works 
tiave  been  constructed  in  order  to  render  the  rapids  which 
oct'ur  both  in  the  Twerza  and  Msta  less  dangerous  to  the 
vessels,  especially  the  largest  of  the  rapids  of  the  Msta,  the 
Borovitzkoi  Porpg,  where  the  river  in  the  course  of  20  miles 
descends  1 80  feet,  and  where  many  vessels  were  formerly 
lost.  After  descending  the  Msta  the  vessels  were  obliged  to 
traverse  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  and 
then  to  enter  the  Volchow.  But  as  the  lake  is  subject  to 
sudden  gales,  many  vessels  were  lost.  To  obviate  this  danger 
a  canal  was  made  from  a  point  about  a  mile  above  the 
embouchure  of  the  Msta  to  the  Volchow,  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  This  canal,  which  is  nearly  six  miles 
long  and  from  12  to  14  fathoms  wide  at  its  upper  level, 
is  called  the  canal  of  Novgorod,  as  it  terminates  m  the  vici- 
nity of  that  town  in  the  Volchow.  The  Volchow  also  offered 
many  difllculties  to  navigation  by  the  rapidity  of  its  course, 
as  it  descends  450  feet  in  a  distance  not  much  exceeding  160 
DQiles.  Though  the  actual  extent  of  the  canals  on  this  line 
«r  water-communication  amounts  only  to  nine  miles,  the 
works  are  very  extensive  and  have  cost  large  sums.  With 
the  exception  of  the  canals  in  the  interior  of  Cliina,  there 
is  probably  no  canal  which  is  more  navigated  than  that  of 
Vishnei  Volotshok.  The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Perm  and 
Ekatarinburg,  of  the  rich  country  and  the  oak-forests  be- 
tween Nishnei  Novgorod  and  Simbirsk,  and  of  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Oka,  reach  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  by  the 
Volga  and  this  line  of  navigation.  In  1628  the  number  of 
laden  river-vessels  which  arrived  by  this  route  at  Peters- 
burg was  12,936:  that  of  empty  vessels  702,  and  that  of 
rafts  8388 ;  and  since  that  time  a  considerable  increase  has 
taken  place.  The  value  of  the  goods  thus  transported  to 
Petersburg  amounte<l  to  130  millions  of  rubles  banco.  The 
canals  and  rivers  on  this  line  are  generally  free  from  ice 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  October. 

The  second  line  uf  water  communication  is  formed  by  the 
Tikhwina  Canal,  which  is  farther  to  the  north- north -east, 
neai  j9**  25'  N.  lat.  and  34"  2o'  E.long.  This  line  of  inland 
navigation  begins  in  the  Volga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Maloga,  north  of  58*  N.  lat.  and  near  38*  30' B.  loDfC.  Il 
ascends  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its  most  northern  bcv^ 
where  it  is  joined  by  its  large  affluent  the  Chagoda  or  Cka* 
^orha:  it  then  folluiRA  the  last- mentioned  riTir  to  to 
junction  with  the  Somino,  which  ri&et  in  the  lakes  of  ft^ 
mine  and  Bglino.  The  lake  of  E^ino  is  united  bjr  tbs 
Tikhwina  Canal  with  the  small  lake  of  Lebklini,  which  is  tkl 
source  of  the  river  Tikhwinka.  The  Tikhwinka  runs  wsrt> 
ward  into  the  Sias,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  LadoM  t 
few  miles  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Volchow.  The 
highest  level  in  this  line  of  navigation  is  564  feet  abo^-e  the 
lake  of  Ladoga,  and  only  162  feet  above  the  level  of  tie 
Volga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maloga.  The  cabal  itsrlf  il 
only  five  miles  long  and  36  feet  wide  at  its  upper  lereL  A 
few  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  Somino  and  TiKhwinlu,  but 
their  length  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  Tlie  number  of 
locks  amounts  to  eighty-six,  which  occur  in  a  sjpaee  of  aboel 
120  miles.  It  was  terminated  in  1814,  and  improved  br 
tween  1822  and  1828.  Loaded  barges  can  return  by  mmm 
of  this  canal  from  Petersburg  to  the  Volga,  which  is  vti} 
difllcuU  by  the  canal  of  Vishnei  Volotsliok.  In  1826  iW 
number  of  loaded  Imrges  which  went  to  Petersburg  wis 
1815,  of  empty  ones  276,  and  of  rafts  144B;  while  fnm 
Petersburg  887  loaded  and  665  empty  baiges  relumed  Is 
the  Volea. 

The  third  line  of  water-communication  traverses  the  tm 
lakes  of  Onega  and  Bieluc  Ozero.  The  Kowsha,  a  navigdis 
river,  fulls  into  the  last-mentioned  lake  from  the  norih-wsrt; 
it  rises  in  a  small  lake,  the  Kowshoe  Ozero,  on  Ihe  hifhiM 
part  of  the  elevated  tract  which  is  the  watershed  betwoci 
lakes  of  Onega  and  Bieloc  Ozero.  Some  miles  west  of  thk 
are  the  sources  of  the  river  Vytegra,  which  by  a  north-«e^ 
course  reaches  the  lake  of  Onega.    Retween  these  two  i 
is  the  lake  of  Matko,  whose  waters,  with  those  nA 
Kowshoe,  are  used  to  feed  the  locks  of  three  short 
whose  length,  taken  together,  docs  not  cxeeed  c      t 
The  fall  of  the  Kow»ha  amounts  only  to  53  feet,  anu «       « 
Vytegra  to  3u2  feet;  consequent!)  the Bieloe Ozero 
250  feet  higher  than  the  lake  of  Onega.    TheuuBOT-^ 
locks  is  31.    But  the  river  Cheksna,  wbirh  issues 
Bieloe  Ozero,  and  falls  into  the  Volga  at  Ryhiosk.  v 
some  rapids,  and  in  one  place,  above  the  town  of  i 
povez,  goods  must  be  unshipped  and  transiwrled  hr  kMsd 
considerable  distance.    To  avoid  this  inconveniei       i 
proposed  several  years  ago  to  make  a  canal  on  the  ■ 
of  the  Cheksna,  about  twelve  miles  long.    We  do  1      m^ 
if  this  project  has  been  executed.    The  canals  bj  « 
Kowsha  is  united  to  the  Vytegra  are  called       rj  i 
honour  of  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Paul  4     ^row     ih 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  undurtakuig.    It  1 
1808.     By  thii  Communication  2280  loaded  a«M  s^ 
barges,  and  5500  rafts,  came  to  Petersburg  in  1828.    . 
value  of  the  goods  brought  to  the  capital  in  the 
tween  1825  and  1830  was,  on  an  average,  about  teik 
of  rubles  banco;  but  that  of  the  merchandise 
from  the  capital  to  the  interior  fell  short  of  one  mill 
Tikhwina  and  Mary  Canals  can  only  be  navigated 
end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October. 

On  comparing  these  three  systems  of  water-c 
between  the  Baltic  and   the  Volga,  as  to  Ici 
pears  that  the  shortest  is  that  through  the  TikUwn 
by  which  the  whole  distance  between  Rybinsk  and  ! 
burg  is  reduced  to  556  miles.    Between  the 
through  the  Mary  Canals,  it  amounts  to  71^  u>«m 
through  the  cunal  system  of  the  Vuhnei  Volotshe^ 
miles.    Though  the  last  is  the  longest  route,  it  is  1 
rallv  preferred,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  vhic« 
twelve  years  ago  were  brought  to  Petersbui^  hy  Ihe 
Tikhwina,  and  Vishnei  Volotshok  canals  vas  est 
the  respective  proportions  of  one,  three,  and  ten. 

As  these  three  systems  of  inland  navigation  ttw 
lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  barges  were  m 
obliged  to  pass  over  them,  hea\7  losses  of  piopeki 
frequently  incurred  by  the  barges  being  swamped 
the  gales  to  which  the  lakes  are  subject.    To  v 
dangerous  navigation,  canals  have  been  made 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes.    The  most  wesK 
called  the  Ladoga  canal,  unites  the  river  Volcho! 
Neva ;  it  is  nearly  7u  miles  long,  from  10  to  14 
wide,  from  4  to  7  fc^ct  deep  in  summer,  and 
in  spring.     Nine  locks  aie  ouilt  on  the  nor 
dit»char^e  the  superlluous  water  into  the  lake  01 
sixteen  on  the  southern  bank,  to  bring  into 
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yply  of  water  as  is  i-equired  in  summer.    For  the  latter 

oae  tome  steam-engines  are  also  used.    This  canal  was 

nhed  in  1733,  but  has  since  been  improved  at  several 

s :  the  last  occasion  was  in  1831.    When  the  Tikhwina 

a«l  was  made,  this  line  of  navigation  was  extended  farther 

,  by  the  Sias  canal,  which  runs  along  the  southern 

udA  of  lake  Ladoga  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sias,  is 

ly   7   miles  long,  8  fathoms  wide,  and  5  feet  deep. 

)  ubTiate  the  danger  which  the  barges  passing  through  the 

anr  canals  might  encounter  in  navigating  lake  Onega,  the 

,  canal  was  undertaken.     According  to  the  original 

,  it  was  to  enclose  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 

u  to  unite  the  river  Vytegra  with  the  river  Swir,  more 

la  forty  miles  distant  from  one  another  on  the  projected 

.     But  only  one-third  of  this  distance  has  been  com- 

ited.  The  Onega  canal  begins  in  the  river  Vvtegra,  about 

miles  from  its  mouth,  and  runs  westward  to  the  lake. 

a  about  14  miles  long,  12  fathoms  wide,  and  in  general  7 

It  deep.    The  barges  are  therefore  still  obliged  to  pass  over 

>  lake  of  Onega,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles. 

e  navigation  on  the  river  Swir  is  easy,  and  it  has  not  ap- 

irvd  to  require  any  improvement.    But  from  the  embou- 

t  of  the  Swir  to  that  of  the  Sias,  where  the  Sias  canal 

,  the  barges  must  traverse  a  portion  of  the  wide  ex- 

u«  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  which  is  full  of  danger.     A 

1  was  therefore  made  (between  1802  and  1810)  from 

mouth  of  the  Swir  river  to  that  of  the  Sias,  which 

bout  38  miles  long  and  from  13  to  22  fathoms  wide;  its 

(      level  is  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Ladoga.  It 

led  the  Swir  canal,  and  has  no  locks.    Thus  a  line  of 

aij  surround  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  La- 

B,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swir  to  the  place  where  the 

ra  issues  from  the  lake.    The  whole  line  is  somewhat 

e  than  100  miles  long. 

he  lake  of  Bieloe  and  its  outlet  the  river  Cheksna  have 

lly  afforded  the  means  uf  uniting  by  one  system  of 

lU    the   river  Dwina    and   Archangel  with  the  river 

I,  and  with  the  city  of  Petersburg.    This  line  of  canals 

%,M  in  the  Cheksna,  about  twenty  miles  below  its  efflux 

I  the   lake,  near  the  town  of  Kirilow,  whence  it  runs 

ward  through  several  small  lakes,  of  which  the  lake  of 

I      askoe  is  the  most  elevated.     From  this  lake  it  de- 

by  a  few  other  small  lakes  to  the  river  Porosowiza, 

;u  /alls  into  the  lake  of  Kubinskoe.   The  last-mentioned 

t  ia  the  source  of  the  river  Sukhona,  the  principal  branch 

le  Dwina,  which  is  navigable  for  large  barges  from  the 

e  where  it  leaves  the  lake.    The  descent  from  the  lake 

maairinskoe  to  the  Cheksna  is  only  39  feet,  and  to  the 

t  of  Kubinskoe  not  more  than  45  feet.    Tlie  number  of 

is  only  13.    The  whole  line  between  Kirilow  and  the 

t  of  Kubinskoe  does  not  much  exceed  40  miles.    This 

tion  was  begun  in  1823,  and  completed  in  1828.     In 

,   .t  was  used  by  76  barges  and  275  rafts.     It  is  of  great 

ortance  for  the  transport  of  timber  ;  the  produce  of  the 

lire  pine-forests  on  both  sides  of  the  Sukhona,  which 

c\y  could  not  find  a  market,  is  now  chiefly  carried 

.vitersburg  and  to  the  Volga,  where  it  finds  a  ready 

.     This  canal  is  called  the  Alexander  canal,  in  honour 

i  nrince  of  Wirtemberg  of  that  name,  who  was  active  in 

cution. 

a  ihe  year  1825  was  also  commenced  what  must  be  con- 

led  the  most  important  of  the  canals  of  Russia,  that  of 

Moskwa  and  Volga.    The  abundant  produce  of  the  rich 

fertile  country  which  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 

ieot  capital  of  the  empire  was,  before  the  execution  of 

I   eanal,  conveyed  to  the  Baltic  by  a  very  circuitous 

After  being  embarked  at  Moscow,  or  some  place 

neighbourhood,  it  was  taken  down  the  Oka  to  the 

of  Ni^hnei  Novgorod,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 

;he  last-mentioned  place  it  ascended  the  river  Volga 

town  of  Twer,  a  distance  also  of  nearly  500  miles.  At 

it  was  less  than  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Moskow,  the 

of  its  embarkation,  measured  in  a  straight  line.    A 

which  would  unite  both  places,  would  consequently 

a  saving  of  900  miles.  This  savins  was  to  be  effected 

Moskwa  and  Volga  canal,  which  bo^nson  the  Volga 

I  mouth  of  the  river  Dubna,  about  forty  miles  below 

ascends  the  Dubna  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sestria, 

luen  tlie  latter  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Klin. 

j^lin  the  canal  begins  which  leads  to  the  lake  of  Gulzino, 

•h  constitutes  the  summit  level,  and  where  a  reservoir 

d  which  covers  about  four  square  miles.  This  reser- 

ir  vvutains  a  volume  of  water  exceeding  a  million  of  cubic 
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fkthoms,  which  is  furnished  by  some  small  riven,  the  course 
of  which  has  been  diverted  to  it. 'From  this  lake  the  vessels 
pass  by  another  canal  to  the  river  Istra,  which  passes  near 
Voskresensk,  and  falls  into  the  river  Moskwa,  about  twenty- 
six  miles  above  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  descent  from  the 
lake  of  Gulzino  to  the  Moskwa  is  S32  feet,  and  that  to  the 
Volga  is  286  feet  We  cannot  learn  if  this  work  has  been 
completed,  or  if  it  has  answered  expectation. 

There  are  a  few  other  canals  on  the  outskirts  of  the  em- 
pire which  require  notice.  Near  61®  N.  lat.  a  canal  unites 
the  Vychegda,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Dwina, 
with  the  Kama,  which  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Volga, 
by  forming  a  water-communication  between  two  rivers 
called  the  Northern  and  Southern  Keltma.  This  canal, 
which  is  called  the  Catherine  canal,  is  qot  much  used.  The 
river  Diina  is  united  to  the  Dnieper  by  the  Bcresinskoi 
canal,  which  joins  the  Oola,  an  affluent  of  the  Diina,  to  the 
Berezina,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper :  it  lies  between  54* 
30'  and  55''  N.  lat.,  and  between  28''  and  29°  £.  long.  The 
river  Niemen  is  united  to  the  river  Dnieper  by  the  Oginsky 
canal,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  river 
Szczara,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  and  the  Yasiolda,  an 
affluent  of  the  Pripeo  or  Pripeat ;  the  last-mentioned  river 
traverses  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor,  and  falls  into 
the  Dnieper.  A  communication  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Dnieper  exists  by  means  of  the  Pina  canal,  which  unitos 
the  river  Mookhavice  (which  joins  the  Vistula  at  Brzesc 
Litewski)  and  the  Pripec. 

Climaic—The  fact  that  the  intensity  of  cold  in  Europe 
increases  from  west  to  east,  is  illustrated  by  the  climate  of 
Russia.  While  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  western 
coast  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  North  Cape  is  always  above 
32^  or  the  freezing-point,  in  a  consideraole  portion  of  the 
most  northern  part  or  Russia  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  below  32''.  This  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  Russian 
Lapland  as  far  south  as  66**  N.  lat,  or  the  parallel  of  Tor- 
nea.  But  east  of  the  White  Sea,  the  line  which  separates 
the  countries  which  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  be- 
low 32^  and  those  in  which  it  rises  above  it,  turns  more  to 
the  south-east,  terminating  on  the  Ural  Mountains  near  the 
most  northern  branches  of  the  river  Kama,  in  60®  N.  lat. 
Tlius  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  rivers  Pechora  and 
Mezen  has  a  climate  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
which  is  below  the  freezing-point.  But  this  seventy  of  cli- 
mate does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  trees ;  along  the  upper 
courses  of  both  rivers,  forests  of  considerable  extent  occur. 
But  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed 
25®  or  26®,  which  is  the  case  near  the  mouths  of  both  rivers, 
a  shrub  a  few  inches  high  is  hardly  met  with.  Yet,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Kola,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
certainly  below  32®,  barley  is  cultivated,  and  generally  comes 
to  maturity.  That  part  of  Russia  in  which  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  is  below  32®  may  be  called  the  Arctic 
Region. 

South  of  the  Arctic  Region  lies  the  Cold  Region,  in 
which  the  mean  annual  temperature  varies  between  32® 
and  40®.  The  southern  limit  of  this  region  begins  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  about  58®  N.  lat., 
and  runs  hence  east-south-east  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Moskwa  and  Oka,  near  55®  N.  lat.,  whence  it  continues  in 
the  same  direction  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  terminating  south  of  Uralsk  on  the  river 
Ural,  near  5 1®  N.  lat  It  probably  extends  farther  south  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  over  the  elevated  region  in  which 
the  Desna,  Oka,  and  Don  rise.  The  winter  in  the  northiTn 
districts  lasts  from  seven  to  eight  months,  and  in  tho 
southern  from  Ave  to  six  months;  in  Petersburg,  from  tho 
end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May.  The  Neva  is 
generally  covered  with  ice  for  160  days,  from  the  27ih  of 
November  to  the  19th  of  April.  The  thermometer  usually 
descends  to  22®  below  zero  at  the  end  of  December  or  in 
January,  even  at  Petersburg,  but  farther  inland  the  cold  is 
greater.  The  quicksilver  froze  at  Plostow  in  1809,  which 
indicates  that  the  cold  was  at  least  40®  below  zero.  Both 
spring  and  autumn  are  short,  and  tlie  passage  from  cold  to 
heat,  and  vice  versd,  is  rathi^r  rapid.  But  m  summer  the 
heat  is  for  two  or  three  weeks  very  great-  The  thermometer 
then  rises  to  86®  and  oven  90®.  In  the  interior  both  the 
heat  and  the  cold  are  greater  than  on  the  coast  At  Casan 
the  thermometer  in  winter  generally  descends  to  28®  below 
zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises  to  95®  and  96®.  Near  the  sea 
western  and  north-eastern  winds  prevail,  but  in  the  interior 
southern,  south-eastern,  and  south-western  winds  are  most 
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frGQUcnt.  Tlie  aurora  borcalis  is  frequently  teen,  especially 
in  Man>h,  June,  July,  ana  September. 

Tiie  Temperate  Region  extends  over  the  southern  provinces, 
as  fur  norlli  as  the  line  ubove  mentioned.  Its  mean  annual 
ttin])erature  varies  l»ctween  40°  and  50^  but  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  the  couiitrv  between  the  Dniester  and  Danube  it 
rises  to  54'  and  56  .  This  region  is  distinguished  by  severe 
though  short  winters,  and  by  long  and  very  hot  summers. 
Ni^ht-frosts  are  frequent  in  October  and  November,  but 
continual  frost  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  It  lasts  to  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  But  in 
the  elevated  Hteppes  west  of  the  river  Don,  the  frost  is  often 
interrupted  by  a  few  days'  tliaw,  while  such  a  phenomenon 
is  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  river.  The  frost  however 
is  severe,  the  thermometer  generally  sinkin*;  in  the  western 
districts  to  12*  below  zero,  and  in  the  eastern  to  20^  In 
this  season  northern  and  eastern  winds  are  prevalent.  From 
the  end  of  February  the  cold  becomes  more  moderate,  but 
the  weather  continues  to  be  raw,  and  there  are  night- frosts 
during  the  north-east  winds,  which  at  that  season  are  the 
roost  frequent.  In  the  middle  of  May  however  a  sudden 
change  takes  place.  In  a  few  days  the  heat  increases  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  oppressive.  In  June  and  July 
it  still  continues  increasing,  until  the  thermometer  attains 
between  90®  and  100^  From  the  middle  of  August  how- 
ever the  heat  rapidly  decreases,  and  in  September  the  ther- 
mometer freriuently  descends  to  4  2**  and  even  40*:  some- 
tiroes  niKht-irosts  occur.  In  the  hot  season  south-east  and 
east  winds  are  prevalent. 

The  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
White  Sea  have  a  wet  climate,  and  rain  is  frequent  all  the 
year  round  :  in  winter  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls. 
Acconling  to  several  stateroents,  it  appears  tliat  the  annual 
quantity  of  rooisturo  which  descends  in  rain  and  snow  on 
these  countries  varies  between  16  and  24  inches.  This  wet 
climate  extends  only  to  the  elevated  tract  which  borders 
the  basin  of  the  Volga  on  the  north  and  west,  and  in  this 
humid  region  the  interminable  forests  which  cover  it  consist 
almost  exrlusivcly  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  and  birch.  In  the 
basin  of  the  Volga  the  rains  are  much  less  frequent,  except 
towards  its  western  extremity,  \^here  short  showers  are  ex- 
perienced oil  the  year  round.  But  in  proceeding  farther 
east,  the  rain  becomes  scarcer,  and  in  these  countries  the 
foiests  consist  mostly  of  oaks,  limes,  ashes,  and  elms;  pines 
and  Ors  are  rarclv  met  with.  At  Casan  the  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year  dues  not  exceed  90.  The  southern  provinces 
have  a  still  drier  climate.  During  the  long  sumroer  a  drop 
of  rain  seldoro  falls,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  au- 
tumn there  are  only  a  few  showers.  At  the  approach  of  the 
winter,  in  November,  rain  is  common,  but  it  is  soon  changed 
for  snow.  Snow  is  only  fre(|uent  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  and  ver^  little  falls  in  January  and  February. 
Tliough  the  air  is  moist  in  spring,  there  are  few  showers ; 
and  even  these  entirely  cease  at  the  approach  of  summer  in 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Production, — Russia  produces  much  more  grain  than 
is  required  for  the  consumption,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  In  most  parts  of  continental  Europe 
rye  is  used  for  bread  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  f^rain  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Russia.  Except  in  the  steppes  and  the  Arctic  re- 
i;ion,  it  may  bo  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  eiopire,  even  in 
those  districts  which  have  rather  a  poor  soil.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  produced  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper 
on  the  south  and  the  river  Volga  on  the  north,  but  the  cul- 
tivation extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  65°  N.  lat. 
It  dues  not  always  ripen  north  of  the  Volga,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  summer  and  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  dry  the  grain  in 
buildings  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  cultivation  of 
barley  extends  to  67*  N.  lat.,  but  not  so  far  as  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  where  this  grain  is  grown  to  70*  N.  lat.  It  is 
not  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  rye.  Oats  do  not  succeed 
north  of  6-2*  N.  lat  Thev  are  still  cultivated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sukhona  near  Vologda,  but  not  on  those  of  the  Vy- 
chegda and  Dwina.  In  some  provinces  which  have  a  poor 
soil,  and  in  the  districts  through  which  the  great  roads  and 
lines  of  inland  water-coromunication  run,  the  cultivation  of 
oats  is  very  extensive.  Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of 
agriculture  in  the  fertile  tracts  along  the  rivers  in  the 
southern  districts,  but  especially  in  those  governments 
which  are  C4»niprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Ukraine 
(Volbynia,  Pudulia,  Kiew,  and  Pultava):  farther  north  it  is 


less  grown,  even  in  the  fertile  country  wfaieb  tamraads  ite 
greai  bend  of  the  Volga.  In  some  favoured  tpota  it  wm^ 
ceeds  to  55*"  and  oven  69*  N.  lat.  Millet  ii  extciiintir 
grown  in  the  elevated  country  which  aurrounde  the 
course  of  the  Oka,  Don,  and  Desna,  and  in  oodm  other 
of  the  country,  but  the  cultivation  doee  not  eitend  north  if 
55*  N.  lat.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  Ruisia,  Ii 
corn  is  cultivated,  in  a  country  the  mean  annuel  M 
ture  of  which  is  only  equal  lo  that  of  Bnf;laiid,  but 
has  a  much  drier  climate  and  a  hotter  tumiDer.  Ita  eri» 
tivation  extends  northward  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Duaepa; 
to  about  48*  N.  lat. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  more  extensively  grown  thea  ptrhiei 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe :  both  the  cliiaate  end  lb 
soil  are  very  favourable  to  their  rulttvation.  Pellae 
that  on  the  steppes  along  the  river  Don,  and  ereu  oa 
of  the  Volga  near  Sarepta,  it  is  found  in  a  wild 
no  part  of  Russia  are  tlax  and  hemp  grown  to  a , 
extent  than  in  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  upper 
of  the  Volga,  in  the  governments  of  Twer,  Yarwaw.Md 
Kostroma.  Great  quantities  of  both  flax  and  heap  wm 
sent  to  other  parts,  though  the  consumpt  lunrea^ 

siderable  in   tne  numerous  manuftteturea  e       i       i 
these  parts.    Hemp  and  tlax  succeed  as        uw^ui 
N.  lat.,  and  both,  together  with  hemp-aeea  end       »-mm. 
constitute  important  articles  of  export  from  An 
Petersburg,  and  Riga.    Tobacco  is  much  eultiTalflm 
Ukraine,  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  neighb  i 

tries. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  fiivourable  to  the  ci 
of  fruit-trees.    With  the  exception  of  wild  cb       ■  ^ 
soroe  bad  apples,  no  fruits  grow  north  of  56*  N. 
Vladiroir  the  first  extensive  plantations  of  chern-vmisav 
cur,  and  their  produce  is  sent  to  Petersburg  aud '       r 
farther  north.      Other   fruits  are  imported  fh 
countries,  especially  from  the  north  of  GeroMUav.    j 
and  plums  are  only  grown  to  any  extent  south  of  At 
lat    In  the  most  southern  districts  there  are  | 
apricots,  quinces,  mulberries,  and  walnuts,  and  in  un 
merous  and  extensive  orchards  of  tbo  Crimea  then 
also  almonds  and  pomegranates.    Grapes  are  chiefy '         j 
vaied  in  the  districts  along  the  lower  course  of  ibt  m 
and  on  the  Volga  between  Kamyshin  and        »ta.ad 
in  the  Crimea.    The  wine  made  in  these  iwui 
was  formerly  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  grape*  « 
an  important  article  of  internal   trade,  and  Wi 
Moscow  and  even  farther  north.     Since  the  hi 
this  century  however  great  improvements  in 
making  wine  have  been  introduced  into  the  ^ 
the  Don,  bv  a  Frenchman   from  Champt      v, 
stated  that  the  wine  which  is  made  in  these  wrts 
sively  used  all  over  Russia,  and  known  tnere 
name  of  Donish  wine,  is  hardly  inferior  lo  the  I 
champagne. 

Kitchen-gardens  are  not  much  attended  to.    ] 
several   kinds  of  cabbages,   turnips,  and 
are  extensively  grown  ;    and  in  some  pi 
pumpkins,  and  radishes.    Melons,  and    espedallv 
melons,  are  very  abundant  in  the  hot  and  dry  com 
the  steppes,  where  they  constitute  in  summer  a  <       ■ 
ble  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  dosses.    Aspar      vi 
wild  in  the  southern  districtii.    Hops  are  freqi 
wild,  but  they  are  also  cultivatecL    Liquoriee  tnn«a  w 
riantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  the  waw 
Astrakhan,  where  it  sometiroes  attains  the         oi  ■ 
arm :    it  is  taken  to  Astrakhan,  where  the  juacv  ut  <       ■ 
and  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  exported.   An  » 
soda  is  obtained  from  difibrent  kinds  of  salsola 
the  steppes  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga. 

The  forests  constitute  one  of  the  prin       1  i 
wealth  to  Russia,  and  their  produce,  consii  n 

fire-wood,  tar,  pitch,  ashes,  pearl-ash  and  pnwh,  * 
ported  to  a  large  amount.    It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
bo  the  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  eountry 
still  forest,  to  that  which  is  cleared  or  not  coieied  i 
trees.    The  official  statements  whieh  have  been  puU 
do  not  comprehend  those  forests  which  are  privale  prsta 
but  they  are  limited  to  those  that  belong  to  the  K0f«i 
It  can  hanlly  liowever  be  an  excessire  estimate,  if  wi 
that  about  three  fourths  of  the  countries  between  Ca  k% 
and  the  course  of  the  Volga  as  for  east  as  its  great  U^ 
near  Cosan,  are  covered  with  forests.   In  all  theee  cone 
only  pine,  fir,  Urch,  aider,  and  birch  are  found. 
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me- trees ;  ashes  are  rare.   From  these  countries  is  derived 

irreateH  part  of  the  produce  of  the  forests  which  goes  to 
markets.  The  forests  are  much  less  extensive 
niua  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Volj^a.  The  central  pro- 
inces,  or  those  which  are  situated  between  the  middle 
mrse  of  ihe  Volga  and  the  Dnieper,  have  hardly  as  much 
ood  as  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  a  country  subject 
I  m  severe  winter,  and  for  the  manufactures  which  are  es- 

Itshed.    In  some  parts  even  fire- wood  is  dear  and  scarce. 

forests  in  the  provinces  west  and  east  of  the  central 

imtitries  are  much  more  extensive.    West  of  the  Dnieper, 

the  governments  which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 

id,  several  extensive  forests  occur  on  the  banks  of  the 

«ieiuen  and  in  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor.    They 

biefly  consist  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  but  birch  and  lime  trees 

also  common,  and  in  some  parts  they  are  the  prevalent 
juds.     South  of  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  there 

some  forests  of  beech,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  Rus- 

rbere  that  tree  is  abundant.    The  great  forests  to  the 

w»  of  the  central  provinces  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 

^Dverameats  of  Perm,  Viatka,  Casan,  Nishnei  Novgorod, 

^msa»  and  Saratov.    Those  of  the  first  two  governments 

ontist  mostly  of    the  same  trees  as  the  more  northern 

nests ;  but  in  the  other  governments  the  pine  and  fir  trees 

rare*  and  are  replaced  by  oaks,  lime-trees,  elms,  and 

lu.    In  these  parts  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the 

r  is  stated  to  be  as  13  to  1.    The  oak-forests  have  en- 

Ki  the  attention  of  government^  on  account  of  their 
vat  importance  for  the  navy.  A  more  exact  survey  of 
em  was  made  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  all 
e  forests  of  Russia  did  not  contain  more  than  375,000 
U-grown  oak-trees,  that  is,  trees  which  were  between  24 
d  36  inches  in  diameter.    The  greatest  number  of  them 

foand  in  the  large  forest  which  extends  on  both  sides 
the  Volga,  and  begins  at  the  town  of  Tcheborsar,  some- 
■It  above  the  place  where  the  river  turns  southward. 
is  forest  contained  more  than  100,000  full-grown  trees. 

the  neighbouring  provinces  the  number  amounted  to 
3,000.  In  the  forests  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
•Iga,  and  farther  westward  to  the  Baltic,  only  15.600  trees 
re  found,  and  in  the  central  countries,  the  government  of 

>lensk  included,  not  more  than  11,400  trees.  The 
libem  provinces  of  Russia  are  quite  without  trees.  The 
cMree  is  most  common  between  53^  and  56^  N.  lat.  Near 
9  Ural  Mountains  it  is  not  found  north  of  57^  N.  lat.,  but 
ther  west  it  extends  to  59^  and  a  few  trees  are  even 
ind  in  Finland  north  of  60"*  N.  lat  In  Sweden  the  oak 
»ws  north  of  61^  N.  lat.,  and  on  the  western  coasts  of 
»>way  between  62''  and  63"*  N.  lat 
The  domestic  animals  of  England  are  found  in  Russia, 
th  the  exception  of  rabbits.  Horses  are  very  numerous, 
d  of  various  breeds.  Those  in  the  northern  provinces  are 
iher  small,  but  the  central  and  southern  districts  have 
rge  breeds.  Those  of  the  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  and  Kir- 
lis,  which  pasture  in  the  steppes,  and  become  almost  wild, 
e  distinguished  by  their  power  of  sustaining  the  great- 
t  fiitigue  with  very  scanty  food.  There  are  also  a  few 
ild  horses  in  the  steppes.  Black  cattle  is  abundant,  as  is 
ident  from  the  immense  quantities  of  tallow  and  hides 
hich  are  exported,  though  the  domestic  consumption  of 
ith  articles  is  very  great.  Sheep  are  still  more  nume- 
OS.  In  some  parts  the  great  landed  proprietors  have  be- 
m  to  improve  the  breed  by  introducing  the  Merino  and 
■son  sheep,  and  by  crossing  them  with  the  native  sheep. 
I  i^neral  however  the  wool  is  of  an  indifferent  quality. 
loring  the  winter  sheep-skins  are  the  common  dress  of  the 

er  classes  of  peasantry.     In  the  southern  steppes  there 

some  peculiar  species  of   sheep,  among  which    the 

.i^vhisian  breed  with   the  large  bushy  tail  is  the   most 

rkable.    Their  wool,  when   full  grown,  is  short  and 

e,  but  the  lambs   have  a  fine  and   beautiful  fleece. 

»s  are  more  numerous  in  Russia  than  in  other  countries 
irope :  the  skins  arc  used  for  making  marocco  lea- 
Hogs  are  generally  reared,  except  in  the  steppes : 

f  are  most  numerous  in  the  countries  where  there 
oak- forests,  and  in  the  western  provinces,  from 
I    a   great  number   of   hams    and    much  bacon   is 

^  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.     The  nomadic  tribes 

;h  wander  about  :n  the  steppes  keep  a  great  number  of 

Is:  some    rich  proprietors   have  henis  consisting  of 

TV  than  1000  head.     In  the  government  of  Astrakhan 

^aloes  are  kept,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous. 

i#l,  geese,  and  ducks  are  abundant ;  the  two  latter  espe- 


ciallv  in  those  parts  where  there  are  numerous  lakes  and 
ponds.    Reindeer  are  only  kept  north  of  66''  N.  lat 

The  bison  [Bison,  iv.  462],  as  already  observed,  still  exists 
in  the  forest  of  Bialoviza,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Narew, 
a  confluent  of  the  Vistula.  In  the  extensive  northern 
forests  there  are  elks,  and  several  kinds  of  deer,  hares,  and 
wild  hogs ;  the  wild  animals,  which  are  killed  for  their  skins, 
are  also  very  numerous,  as  bears,  gluttons,  badgers,  wolves, 
foxes,  martens,  polecats,  weasels,  ermines,  otters,  squirrels, 
and  marmots.  In  the  steppes  there  are  wolves,  foxes,  and 
wild  hogs;  also  wild  asses,  saiga-antelopes,  konsaks,  or 
foxes  of  the  steppes,  and  the  dipus  jerboa. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  birds  which  are  met  with  in  England 
occur  in  Russia,  and  also  the  capercailzie  and  pelican  :  the 
last  however  only  lives  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
of  the  Caspian. 

Fish  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  White 
Sea  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  it  is  less 
abundant  in  the  Baltic.  The  fish  which  are  chiefly  taken 
in  the  White  Sea  are  haddock,  cod,  herrings,  and  the  omul 
(salmo  autumnalis.  Pall.).  In  the  Polar  Sea,  especially 
along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  whale,  the  walrus, 
narwhal  (physeter  macrocephalus),  seal,  dolphin,  white  fish 
(physeter  catodon)  and  some  other  kinds  are  caught.  A 
considerable  number  of  families  settled  along  the  shores 
of  the  White  Sea  live  by  fishing.  The  most  important  fish- 
eries in  Russia  are  those  of  the  Volga,  the  river  Ural,  and 
the  sea  of  Azof.  [Astrakhan;  Azof.]  The  fish  there 
taken  are  chiefly  the  beluga  (accipenser  huso,  L.),  stur- 
geon, sewruga  (accipenser  stellatus.  Pall.),  sterlet  (acci- 
penser ruthenus,  L.),  salmon,  white  salmon  (salmo  nelma), 
and  the  knife-fish  (cyprinus  cultratus,  Pall.).  The  tiah  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  is  not  exported  to  any  large 
amount    Isinglass  and  caviare  are  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

Serpents  and  lizards  are  only  common  in  tlie  steppes. 
There  are  also  swarms  of  locusts,  which  occasionally  spread 
over  the  cultivated  tracts  within  the  steppes  or  those  that 
border  on  them.  They  are  not  less  destructive  than  those 
of  Asia.  Among  the  noxious  insects  are  scorpions,  milli- 
pedes (scolopendra  millipes),  tarantulas  (aranea  tarantula), 
and  the  scorpion-spider.  Bees  are  found  wild  in  most  of  those 
provinces  which  have  large  forests,  but  they  are  also  reared 
by  some  of  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  countries  at  the 
base  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  along  the  middle  Volga, 
especially  by  the  Mordwi.  Though  the  consumption  of 
wax  is  very  great  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the 
churches,  Kussia  still  exports  some  wax.  The  honey  col- 
lected  in  the  districts  where  forests  of  lime-trees  exist  is 
highly  valued,  and  fetches  a  good  price.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  silk-worms,  as  Russia  imports 
great  quantities  of  silk  from  Persia  for  the  manufactures  in 
Moscow.  The  mulberry-ti*ee  thrives  well  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  the  silk- worm  also  succeeds. 

Russia  i^  rich  in  minerals.  A  gold-mine  was  formerly 
worked  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  near  G3^  N.  lat; 
but  as  the  produce  was  small,  and  did  not  pay  tlie  expenses, 
it  was  abandoned  in  1 783.  Grold  occurs  also  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Ural  Mountains;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  such  quantity  as  to  induce  any  person  to  collect  it  Gold 
is  found  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the  mountains  in 
considerable  quantity.  Platinum  was  discovered  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  the  Ural  in  1823,  and  has  been  worked  since 
that  time.  The  mines  are  near  57**  40'  N.  lat.,  and  the 
produce  has  always  been  on  the  increase.  Between  1831 
and  1834  it  amounted  annually  to  about  5000  marcs,  and 
in  1836  to  8270  marcs.  The  number  of  mines  is  six,  and 
they  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  No  silver  is 
found  in  European  Russia,  thoujih  it  occurs  in  Siberia.  But 
the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  Russia  consists  in  its  mines 
of  copper  and  iron.  Both  these  metals  frequently  occur  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  Slatoust 
near  55^  S.  lat.,  on  the  south,  to  60°  N.  lat.,  and  they  are 
worked  in  many  places.  In  1782  the  copper  which  was 
produced  there  amounted  to  190,000  poods,  and  the  iron  to 
about  4,000,000  poods.  It  is  stated  that  in  1830  the 
government  of  Perm,  where  the  mines  are  most  extensively 
worked,  had  200  mines  in  operation,  and  that  more  than 
7200  furnaces  were  employed.  The  number  of  copper-mines 
amounted  to  27,  with  200  furnaces.  More  than  180,000 
men  were  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  this  branch 
of  business.  The  mines  belong  to  the  crown  or  to 
private  persons.  Those  of  the  crown  produced,  in  1830, 
41,000  poods  of  copi)er,   100,325  poods  of  bar-iron,  and 
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1 ,060,000  poods  of  ctst-iron.  In  thoM  belonging  to  priTate 
individuali  there  were  produced  90,000  poods  of  cupper, 
and  between  3)  and  4  million  poods  of  cast-iron.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  in  the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Oren- 
burg is  not  stated.  It  is  however  supposed  that  in  both 
taken  together  it  fell  short  of  that  of  Perm  alone.  Iron- ore 
however  is  not  confined  to  the  Ural  Mountains;  it  occurs 
also  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Uwalli,  and  on  the 
table-land  which  extends  about  the  sources  of  the  riven 
Oka,  Don,  and  Desna.  It  is  there  found  in  the  clay  in  la^*- 
ers,  and  sometimes  only  in  lumps.  Frequently  it  occurs  in 
bo;^  and  morasses.  The  quantity  of  iron  obtained  in  these 
parts  is  considerable,  and  the  extensive  manufactures  of  Tula 
nardly  use  any  other  iron,  Other  metals  are  not  worked, 
though  it  is  said  that  quicksilver,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
antimony,  and  bismuth  exist  in  several  places. 

Salt  is  an  important  article.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  numerous  salt  lakes  in  the  ereat  steppe  to  the  east 
of  the  Volga  and  the  rock-salt  of  Ilei.     But  the  salt-for- 
mation seems  to  extend  along  the  western  declivitv  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  to  the  source  of  the  Kama,  anu  thence 
westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Uwalli.  In  all  these  districts 
salt  is  made  from  the  salt-springs,  which  are  numerous. 
The  flnreater  number  of  these  salt-manufactures  arc  con- 
tained in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Viatka;  but  several 
of  them  occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Sukhona,  a  branch  of  the 
Dwina,  and  those  near  Totma  are  of  great  extent.    The 
most  western  salt-work  is  at  Staraia  Russia,  a  few  miles 
south  of  tho  lake  of  Ilmcn,  by  which  some  of  the  countries 
along  the  Baltic  are  provided  with  this  article.    But  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt  is  imported  into  the  last-mentioned 
countries,  as  the  places  in  Russia  where  salt  is  made  are  very 
remote,  and  the  expenses  of  transport  are  so  great  that  salt 
can  be  got  from  France  or  England  at  a  more  moderate  price. 
Coal  exists  in  a  few  places,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Maloga,  where  it  is  found  with  iron  ore.     Pallas  says  that 
it  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Donetz, 
and  to  the  north  of  Taganrok,  bevond  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea:    it  is  not  wurkcd. 
Other  minerals  are  not  much  used,  with  the  exception  of 
marble  and  granite,  of  which  there  exist  extensive  (quarries 
near  the  villa<;e  of  Tivdia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Onega ;  and  at  Serdobol,  on  the  northern  snores  of 
Lake  Ladoga.    The  marble  is  of  a  good  grain ;  some  is 
white,  and  some  has  a  reddish  colour  with  white  stripes  or 
spots.    The  granite  is  worked  with  j^eat  activity,  as  all  the 
public  edifices  and  many  of  the  pnvate  palaces  in  Putors- 
Durg  are  built  of  it 

Inhabitants. — Russia  is  inhabited  by  a  greater  number 
of  nations,  differing  in  language,  character,  and  rivilitation, 
than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  be- 
long either  to  the  Caucasian  or  to  the  Mongol  race.  The 
Caucasian  however  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  the 
nations  of  Mongol  origin  do  not  comprehend  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Cauca.^ian  race  in  Russia  consists  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  Slavonians,  Tshudes  or  Fins,  Turks  or  Tartars, 
Germans,  Je\^s,  and  Greeks.  Nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion belong  to  the  Slavonians.  They  are  divided  into  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  and  Wallachiaus  and 
Servians.  The  Russians  constitute  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
about  40  millions,  and  consequently  they  are  equal  to  the 
(Germans,  who  ure  considered  the  most  numerous  nation  of 
Europe.  They  inhabit,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations, 
the  Central  provinces  of  the  empire  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volga.  On  the  banks  of  the  Voly;a,  and  farther  east 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  a  great  number  uf  Russian  families 
have  settled  amung  tho  tribes  belon^^ing  to  the  Tshudes 
and  the  Turks.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  they  are 
mixed  with  Lithuanians  and  Pules ;  but  south  of  the  swamps 
of  Pin*>k  and  Grodno  the  Russians  are  more  numerous  than 
tho  Poles.  They  likewise  constitute  the  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  northern  provinces  Imtween  tho  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  AVliite  Sea,  and  in  the  southern  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dnie.<iter.  Tliey  are  dividvd  into  Great  and 
Little  Hiis<>ians.  The  latter  inhabit  the  country  called 
tho  Ukruiiio,  or  the  <rovernmcnts  of  Tchernigow,  Pultava, 
Kiew,  Volh)niu,  and  PiHlolia.  Tho  Cosiiucks  are  properly 
descendants  of  the  Little  Russians,  and  arc  intvruiixed 
with  PulcM,  Tartai.s  and  Calmucks.  [Cossacks.]  The 
Great  Ru>.s:anB.  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
•mall  number  who  have  obtained  their  freedom,  are  bonds- 
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men  to  the  numerous  body  of  rieh  aobltt  i 
among  them.    Among  the  Little  Riusiam  a  < 
numlMr  of  families  are  not  subject  to  any  matHm  §  mm 
Cossacks  are  all  free.   The  Russians  hava  aUaiaad  a  i 
degree  of  civilization  than  is  generally  suppoaed, 
dent  from  the  care  with  which  the  sail  it  cultitawa  « 
more  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  firom        aetiTitv 
which  tho  internal  navigation  is  eondu       u  and 
numerous  manufactures  in  the  govam  >f  »■ 

Kostroma,  Moscow,  Tula,  and  Kali  ui  ■         o^ 

brunches  of  manufacture  they  ha^v  «iia 
selves,  especially  in  tanning.     Very  foir  • 

more  civilised  nations  have  settled  in  tbosii  |nm  ^      ib 
exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Russians ;  and  the 
which  they  have  attained,  is  as  it  wera  of  nativi 

The  Poles,  together  with  the  Russians, 
vernments  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,and  al 
that  of  Grodno.    Their  numbers  within  lum 
Russia  amount  to  about  four  millions,  to 
lation  of  Poland  to  the  same  amount  may  ba  t 
Poles,  as  a  nation,  consist  of  between  nina  and 
but  about  two  millions  of  them  are  in  Prusaia  n 
As  the  country  which  they  inhabit  borden 
£urope  which  is  more  advanced  in  eivil  i. 

have  adopted  more  refined  manners;  bu^  in 
civil ibcd  life,  especially  in  manufacture!*  and  i 
of  industry,  they  are  behind  the  Ruasiant. 
territories  of  Russia  the  Poles  are  bondanen  to  ini 
but  in  Poland  they  are  free. 

The  Lithuanians  inhabit  the  countries  adjao 
northern  part  of  Poland  and  to  Eastern  Pri 
governments  of  Vilna  and  Minsk.    Their  nnmi 
exceed  one  million  and  a  half.  Though  certainlj  « 
to  the  Slavonian  family,  their  language  ia  vary 
in  its  material  and  forms,  but  is  intermixed  m 
Russian  terms.     They  are  agriculturists,  but 
they  have  not  made  much  progress  in  eivilis 
of  the  Lithuanians,  in  Courland  and    LiTui 
Lottos,  whose  number  probably  does  not  much  «» 
a  million.    They  speak  a  language  different  froh 
the  Russians  and  the  Lithuanians.     They  ara  m 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,    li 
live  in  Courland  aro  frequently  distin|suished  bj 
of  Koors.      Both  nations,  the  Lithuanians  and  L 
bondsmen    to  the  German  nobility  established 
country,  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  i 
their  emancipation. 

The  V laches,  or  Wallachians,  only  live  in  ihf 
western  angle  of  the  empire,  in  the  govei 
sarabia,  between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Prutu.    , 
her  does  not  exceed  half  a  million.    They  apeak  m 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  I^tin,  Graak,  ! 
Turkish  words,  which  however  have  undei^gone  ti 
and  corruption.     They  are  industrioua  cullK*au 
land,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  otherwise  mads 
gross  in  civilization.     They  were  formerly  ala       ■• 
boyars  or  nobility,  but  thev  eeased  to  ba  ao  i        ' 
years  ago.    Among  the  Vlaches  there  ara  a  few  » 
Servians  or  Raises,  and  a  few  more  ara  aeltlad  in 
vemment  of  Ekatarinoslaf. 

The  Tshudes,  or  Fins,  were  formerly  conslderad  tol 
to  tho  Mongol  race ;  but  their  light  hair  and  their  Ua*  « 
have  of  late  procured  them  a  place  among  the  CSsi 
race,  in  spite  of  their  flat  noses  and  tiatlened  coun 
They  inhabit  two  sei)arate  portions  of  Russia.    Tb< 
of  them  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  r» 
Two  of  these  nations,  the  Fins  and   the  Lapbni 
cupy  the  country  north  of  the  gulf.    The  Fins,  whc 
Finland  to  tho  number  of  more  than  one  millioki  wm  • 
half,  are  agriculturists  and  breeders  of  cattle:  they  maaq^ 
their  dairies  with  great  skill.    The  I^plandcrs  lire  naflh^ 
65°  N.  lat.,  and  are  mostly  t»ccupied  with  ihrir 
Their  number  docs  not  exceed  a  few  thousand^    Oa 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  arc  the  Esthes  or  Bsthosii 
whfiso  number  is  above  half  a  million.    Their  langvaga  i 
similar  to  that  of  the  Fins.    They  aro  almost  exrla»iidj[ 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  waresfli 
to  the  nobles  until    !818,  when   the  emperor  Aleiaaiv 
effected  their  cnianci)Mition.     South  of  the  EstboiiiaM^ 
the  country  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  small  river 
(near  58"  N.  lat.),  is  the  small  tribe  of  the  Livis  or 
mans,  who  have  given  their  name  to  Livonia.    It  is 
that  they  formerly  extended  to  tho  norlhera  banks  of  thi 
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t  were  expelled  fVom  the  southern  districts  by  the 
heir  number  does  not  exceed  two  thousand.  They 
aleot  of  the  Finnish  language,  and  are  exclusively 
ists. 

tern  members  of  the  Tshudio  family  are  separated 
western  by  an  immense  tract  of  country  upwards 
es  in  width,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  Russians. 
I  how  the  separation  took  place  is  not  on  record, 
rn  Tshudio  tribes  live  on  the  western  decliYity 
al  Mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  middle 
d  are  eight  in  number, — Syrianes,  Permians,  Vo- 
tiakes,  Chuvashes,  Cheremisses,  Mordyines  or 
.nd  Teptiares. 

rianes,  the  most  northern  of  these  tribes,  inhabit 
country  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Kama 
ycbegda,  an  affluent  of  the  Dwina,  and  particu- 
banks  of  the  Vychegda,  as  far  west  as  the  mouth 
lola.  Their  number  is  stated  not  to  exceed  30,000. 
leipal  occupation  is  the  chase  of  the  wild  animals 
b  their  country  abounds,  Their  language  differs 
from  that  of  the  Permians,  which  has  preserved  a 
aity  to  that  spokon  by  the  Finlanders,  but  still 
»ns  from  it  as  to  be  properly  considered  a  distinct 
The  Permians  occupy  the  country  south  of  the 
between  the  rivers  Kama  and  Viatka.  Their 
stated  not  to  exceed  35,000  individuals.  Though 
e  has  made  more  progress  among  them  than 
i  Syrianes,  they  derive  their  principal  subsistence 
chase,  and  more  especially  from  the  fisheries  in 
L  and  Viatka.  Both  tribes,  the  Syrianes  and 
though  they  hnve  preserved  their  own  dialects, 
apeak  also  the  Russian  language. 
gules  occupy  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
reeu  58**  and  60**  N.  lat.  According  to  the  de- 
»f  them  by  Pallas,  it  would  seem  that  they  rather 
the  Mongol  than  to  the  Caucasian  race.  They 
ji  stature,  have  round  faces  with  projecting  cheek- 
L  very  liltfe  beard.  They  may  be  compared  with 
icks.  But  on  the  other  hand  their  language  shows 
belong  to  theTshudes,  though  it  exhibits  so  many 
ea  as  to  have  been  sometimes  considered  a  peculiar 
The  affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the 
in  Hungary  is  stated  to  be  very  great.  The  Vo- 
entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  They  live  j 
>cieties,  consisting  only  of  five  or  six  huts,  and  lead  ! 
Dg  life.  Their  number  is  stated  to  amount  to 
ndividuals,  of  whom  however  the  greater  part  live 
le  Ural  Mountains  in  Siberia.  A  small  number 
1  converted  to  the  Greek  church ;  the  remainder 
ens. 

liakes  are  settled  west  of  the  Permians,  on  both 
le  upper  course  of  the  river  Viatka,  and  in  the  coun- 
tbe  source  of  the  Kama.  In  the  conformation  of 
Y  they  rather  resemble  the  proper  Fins  than  any 
eastern  Tshudic  tribes ;  and  their  language  has 
aater  affinity  to  that  of  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of 
of  Finland.    They  are  diligent  agriculturists,  ac- 

0  Pallas,  and  rear  also  cattle  and  bees.  Some  of 
Ats  have  more  than  fifty  bee-hives.  Tlic  wax  and 
i  sent  to  Archangel.  Their  number  is  stated  to 
10,000  individuals;  and  government  has  granted 
rmission  to  live  under  magistrates  of  their  own 
chosen  by  themselves.  They  pay  only  a  capitation- 
«t  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity, 
nuvashes  and  Cheremisses  live  in  the  neighbour- 
Casan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.  The  first- 
ribe  is  chiefly  settled  on  the  western  side  of  the 
i  the  Cheremisses  on  the  eastern.   Sinele  families 

1  as  far  south  as  the  town  of  Saratov.  Tlie  number 
imvashes  is  stated  to  be  370,000,  all  of  whom,  with 
ption  of  about  3000,  have  become  members  of  the 
lurch.  In  their  personal  appearance  they  resemble 
.ish  or  Tartar  tribes,  a  circumstance  which  is  attri- 
I  their  having  lived  for  many  centuries  near  the 
>f  Casan.  As  to  iheir  language,  a  difierence  of 
prevails.  The  French  philologist  Levesque,  from 
lination  of  a  printed  grammar  of  their  lan^^uage,  is 
n  that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  roots  which  are 

to  the  Finnish  language.  But  Lumley  Davids 
t  the  grammar  of  their  language  approaches  very 
)  the  pure  Turkish,  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
*e  of  Turkish  origin,  and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Qu- 
id Samoyede  languages,  and  that  some  few  are  en- 


tirely unknown.  The  Chuvashes  cultivate  the  groun(t» 
and  rear  cattle  and  bees :  the  care  of  bees  is  a  regular  branch 
of  rural  economy.  The  Cheremisses  are  stated  to  amount 
to  about  200,000  individuals.  Their  language  seems  to 
contain  a  much  larger  number  of  Finnish  roots  than  that  o^ 
the  Chuvashes,  but  they  are  intermixed  with  a  large  num- 
ber  of  Turkish  origin.  The  conformation  of  their  body 
likewise  shows  some  mixture  with  the  Turkish  race.  They 
are  very  diligent  and  intelligent  agriculturists,  and  hav^ 
larjge  herds  of  cattle.  The  majority  have  adopted  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greek  church,  but  many  still  adhere  to  their 
heathen  ceremonies  and  tenets.  All  of  them  observe  the 
religious  festivals  both  of  the  Greek  church  and  of  the  Mo« 
hammedans. 

The  Mordwi  or  Mordvines  are  settled  west  of  the  Chu- 
vashes, in  the  country  on  both  sidles  of  the  river  Sura, 
which  falls  into  the  Volga  from  the  south,  between  NishneY 
Novgorod  and  Casan.  On  the  west  thev  extend  to  tlie  very 
banks  of  the  river  Oka.  They  are  diTided  into  two  tribes : 
theErsad  or  Ersanes,  who  inhabit  the  tracts  along  th# 
eastern  banks  of  the  Oka ;  and  the  Mokshad  or  Moskhan,  oii 
the  banks  of  the  Sura  and  Moksha.  They  are  dispersed  in 
the  forests  of  the  governments  of  Casan,  Nishnei  Novgorod. 
Simbirsk,  Saratov,  Pense,  and  Tambow,  and  live  intermixed 
with  the  Russians,  with  whom  they  communicate  more  freely 
than  the  Chuvashes  and  Cheremisses.  Their  number  ii 
stated  not  to  exceed  92,000  souls.  They  are  all  Christians. 
They  rather  resemble  the  Russians  than  the  Cheremisses 
and  other  Finish  tribes.  Their  language  is  of  Finnish 
origin.  They  cultivate  their  lands  with  great  care,  and 
their  fields  are  not  inferior  to  the  best-cultivated  grounds 
in  Russia.  They  pay  great  attention  to  bees,  especially  the 
Mokshad,  who  have  their  lands  in  the  middle  of  the  exten* 
sive  forests  of  lime-trees  which  are  contiguous  to  the  oak- 
forests.  Some  individuals  have  firum  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  bee-hives.  Their  honey  is  preferred  to  that  of 
any  other  part  of  Russia. 

The  Teptiares,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  are 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bialaya,an  aflluent  of  the  Kama 
from  the  east.  The  origin  of  this  tribe  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  When  the  Russians,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  took  possession  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  khan  of^  Casan,  a  number  of  Cheremisses,  Chu- 
vashes, Votiakes,  and  Tartars  feft  their  country  and  settled 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Bialaya,  where  they 
soon  formed  a  separate  nation,  which  however  was  subject 
to  a  tax  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Bashkirs, 
in  whose  country  they  had  settled.  Though  the  Finnish 
element  prevails  in  their  language,  it  always  contain^  a 
large  nutnber  of  Turkish  words,  which  were  further  increased 
by  their  close  connection  with  their  neighbours  the  Bash- 
kirs. They  do  not  attend  much  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  but  rear  cattle  and  bees,  and  pass  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  hunting  the  wild  animals  with  which  their  country 
abounds.  Their  number,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  did  not  exceed  34,000  individuals,  is  stated  to  have 
increased  to  1 10,000.  They  are  partly  heathens  and  partly 
Mohammedans.  The  exertions  of  the  Greek  clergy  to  mtro- 
duce  their  creed  among*  them  have  almost  entirely  failed. 

The  third  great  brancn  of  the  Caucasian  family  which  inha- 
bits Russia  18  theTurkish.  They  are  generally  called  Tartars, 
but  thev  call  their  language  Turkish.  They  did  not  origi- 
nally inhabit  any  portion  of  Russia,  but  came  into  it  between 
the  ninth  and  thirteenth  century  with  the  Mongols  and 
other  conquerors.  TheTurkish  tribes  at  present  existing  id 
Russia  are  four,  the  Tartars  of  Casan,  the  Bashkirs,  the 
Metsheriakes,  and  the  Noeai  Tartars.  The  Tartars  of 
Casan  are  the  most  civil isea  nation  in  Russia.  Their  lan- 
guage, according  to  Lumley  Davids,  is  the  most  cultivated 
and  polished  of  the  Turkish  idioms.  The  attempts  of  the 
Greek  clergy  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  have  not  beea 
successful,  and  they  are  still  Mohammedans ;  they  take  great 
care  of  the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  schools 
both  for  the  lower  and  higher  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  instruction  is  given  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  theKorin  and  some  other  religious  books  are  ex  plained, 
llie  objects  of  instruction  in  the  higher  schools  are  the 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabian  languages,  and  arithmetic. 
The  priests  are  educated  in  an  institution  established  for 
that  purpose  in  a  village  called  Gargali,  which  is  about  nino 
miles  from  the  town  of  Orenburg.  Those  who  are  esta- 
blished at  Casan,  and  in  other  towns,  are  either  merchants 
or  manufiicturers.    They  traffic  chiefly  in  tea,  g^ods  im* 
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jiiortc<l  froin  Bokhara,  and  stutTi  of  European  manufacture. 
They  arc  very  expert  in  tannings  leather.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  are  very  careful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
also  occupy  themselves  with  rearing  cattle  and  bees.  Their 
Tillages  are  well  provided  with  the  most  common  roechanii*s, 
M  tanners,  shoemakers,  tailors,  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and 
carpenters.  Like  other  Mohammedans,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  cleanliness.  According  to  Erdmann,  their 
number  amounts  to  about  230,000,  of  whom  about  one- 
eighth  have  embraced  Christianity. 

The  Bashkirs  inhabit  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, from  56**  N.  lat.  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Ural  near  54^  N.  lat.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  this  tribe  has  always  inhabited  the  country  which  they 
now  occupy,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present  Bash- 
kirs resemble  in  language  and  manners  the  Tartars  of 
Casan.  thoueh  in  the  form  of  their  body  they  approach  the 
typo  of  the  MongoU.  The  Bashkirs  still  adhere  to  a  wan- 
dering life.  In  winter  they  inhabit  villages,  but  in  summer 
they  ramble  about  in  the  country,  sometimes  to  a  distance 
of  60  or  80  miles  from  their  villages.  They  cultivate  some 
patches  of  land  near  the  houses  before  they  begin  their 
wanderings,  but  the  produce  of  these  fields  is  not  adequate 
to  their  consumption.  Their  riches  consist  in  horses,  of 
which  the  poorest  peasant  has  from  30  to  50,  and  many  have 
500,  and  the  richest  from  1000  to  2000.  Their  horses  are 
of  a  good  breed.  They  keep  only  a  small  number  of 
black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  They  have  also  a  great 
number  of  bee- hives,  and  they  collect  an  immense  quantity 
of  wax  and  honey  from  the  wild  bees,  which  are  nowhere 
more  common  than  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Mountains.  They  are  good  huntsmen,  and  know 
completely  how  to  train  the  falcon  for  the  chase.  The 
amaller  species  are  used  by  them  to  take  hares,  but  the 
larger  (Faico  ohrysaeius)  is  used  in  hunting  foxes,  and  even 
wolves.  They  sell  a  considerable  number  of  these  trained 
birds  to  the  Kirghis  Cossacks.  Tlie  number  of  Bashkirs 
amounts  to  150.000  individuals.  The  small  tril)0s  of  the 
Metsheriakes,  which  do  not  exceed  20.000  individuals, 
live  dispersed  among  the  Bashkirs,  and  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  of  their  bee-hives.  They 
also  cultivate  the  ground,  but  not  to  a  great  extent  They 
are  considered  to  bo  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours. 
Both  tribes  are  Mohammedans. 

Tlie  Nogai  Tartars  inhabit  the  Crimea  and  the  8tep|)e 
which  extends  north  of  the  peninsula ;  they  are  also  dis- 
persed over  the  country  east  of  the  Sea  of  Axof,  and  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  stated  to 
com]>0'ie  a  population  of  G00,000  individuals.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  are  settled  in  the  valleys  and  towns  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  Crimea,  where  they  are  agricul- 
turists, and  have  extensive  orchards.  They  also  manu- 
facture leather,  and  make  cutlery,  saddles,  and  shoes. 
This  portion  of  the  Nogai  has  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  they  are  hardly  inferior  in  that 
respect  to  the  Tartars  of  Casan.  Their  number  does  not 
much  exceed  250,000.  The  remainder  of  this  l>ranch  of 
Tartars  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  extensive  step^ies  which 
they  inhabit.  In  summer  they  travel  northward  with  their 
tiocks,  and  sow  a  little  wheat  and  millet  in  some  convenient 
place.  In  winter  they  return  to  the  slmres  of  the  Sea  of 
Aiof  or  Kome  warmer  tracts.  Their  herds  consist  of  cattle 
and  horses,  but  of  a  rather  small  breed :  their  horses  are 
much  prized,  being  strong,  hardy,  and  tractable.  The  have 
numerous  flocks  of  the  hirge-tailed  sheep.  Notwithstanding 
their  wanderinc  habits,  they  have  adopted  a  degree  of  civili- 
lation  in  their  dresses  and  manners,  which  are  derived  fi-om 
their  kinsmen  of  thn  Oimea. 

The  number  of  individuals  belonjiing  to  the  Teutonic 
family  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  the  Turks.  Thoy  are 
Gormons  and  Swedes,  with  whom  a  few  Danes  arc  iuixe<l. 
Numerous  families  of  Germans  are  dis|)ersed  through  the 
pruvinc4>s  along  the  Baltic,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
among  the  Letles  and  Ksthonians.  and  in  those  parts  they 
constitute  the  nohdity  of  the  countr)*.  Most  of  those  fami- 
lies si>ttled  there  when  the  Cider  of  the  Knights  Swoitl- 
Warvrs  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  these  countries 
(from  1310  to  1530).  Great  numbers  of  German  families 
are  Heitlod  in  the  two  rapituls  of  the  empire.  When  Peter 
foui.d«sl  I'etertiburf;,  he  peopled  it  at  first  almost  exclus;\i?ly 
with  Germans,  and  they  confttitutcd  for  several  )earH  the 
pniicipul  population  of  the  town.  Kven  at  present  their 
number  is  staled  to  ^xcetd  '.M,OcO.    The  Germans  are  also 
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Dumeroui  in  all  the  sea-ports,  m  the  loutlMni  provinMi  ai 

in  the  Crimea ;  and  along  the  middle  connm  of  llw  V^flA 

great  number  of  German  cokmiiCs  haro  beta  aankd  ■!  ll 

expense  of  government  in  the  last  sefentjr  jmm 

ber  of  such  colonists  in  the  gofemmeat  td 

amounts  to  more  than  30,000,  and  tbay 

whole  population  of  some  towns  and  oif  Tilla^i^ 

The  Swedes  are  numerous  along  the  nortbera 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  tlM  Gall  of 
nia.    In  some  places  tlicy  eonstitute  the  whoU 
to  the  excluskm  of  the  Fins,  but  ffenerallj 
live  together.    The  number  of  Swedes  in  thcan 
bably  exceeds  100,000»  and  there  are  also  n  favSvi 
milies  in  Esthonia. 

There  are  no  Jews  in  the  oentral  and  nortb 
but  thoy  are  numerous  in  those  parts  wbiek  m 
longed  to  Poland*  especially  in  the  goi¥era«eal 
Gr^no.  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  where  they  ma  i 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  towns.    They  s 
of  handicraft ;  they  are  smiths,  tailors. 
They  have  also  small   breweries  and  distil 
number  is  stated  to  exceed  a  million. 

The  numl)er  of  Greeks  probably  does  not  i 
million.    They  are  dispersed  all  over  the  ai 
of  tho  empire  as  merchants  ;  and  in  the  k, 
a  few  villages  entirely  inhabited  by  thena. 
themselves  with  agriculture,  enwcialty  i      t 

The  Calmucks  show  their  Mongol  o 
their  body,  as  well  as  bv  their  language.  ^^ ai       uk«.j 
tribes  of  this  nation  wfiich  still  exist  in  the 
steppes  of  Russia  are  the  remnant  of  those  wli 
Russia  in  1770  and  1772,  at  the  inTitatioii  ol 
government,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  S 
are  divided  into  Ave  tribes.    Tlie  Deriiet 
the  most  western,  and  occupy  the  country  bei< 
and  the  Don,  on  both  sides  of  the  ri^cr  Sal. 
west  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manytefa.    < 
the  Sarpa  are  two  other  tribes,  the  Brked  and 
who  extend  their  rambles  to  tbeshorea  of  tbe\A. 
•fi(\h  tribe,  the  Khosbud,  live  on  the  banks  oft 
Volga,  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river.    The  trsl 
most  numerous,  consisting  of  12,000  kybitkas*  m 
the  four  latter,  taken  together,  probably  fiall  si 
number.    In  summer  a  part  or  them  live  < 
pro<luce  of  tlie  chase,  of  which  the  saiga  naUwa 

{irincijml  object,  but  in  winter  they  deneod  M 
lords.    They  wander  about  with  th* 
the  immense  steppes.    In  a  oounlrj  whh.-u 
few  patches  of  cultivable   land,  the  Gal 
management  have  succeeded  in  maintaining 
camels,  sheep,  and  goats  to  the  number  of  ibtiM 
heads.   The  value  of  the  goods  exported  fr       lb 
to  other  parts  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  < 
half  of  rubles.  They  consist  of  wool,  hair*  miiw 
sheep  skins,  hides,  and  fur.    TheCalmneko 
and  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  prof       i 
They  have  tho  different  classes  of  priestb  ■«! 
Buddhists, as  lamas,  gellonghi, geiuli, and 
up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  they  were 
ecclesiastical  autliority  of' the  Dalai  Lama,  %        v 
L*hassa  in  Tibet,  but  in  1800  the  emperor  s«ul  « 
them    to   chooso   their  own  Great  LaoMv  to  t 
the  other  lamas  and  priests  are  subject.    Tbo( 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  the  governor  of 
but  have  their  own  political  administration.of« 
of  tho  Derbet  tribe  is  the  head.    lie  is 
counsellors  and  judges,  and  a  person  sent  ■■< 

By  the  emigration  of  the  larger  number  of  G 
1771  and  1772,  the  whole  step]>e  between  the  n 
and  Ural  south  of  the  Obststici  Sort  was  aiMi^wud 


of  its  iiUiabitants,  and  remained  in  that  state 
or  1 78G,  when  a  numerous  tribe  of  KirgI 
longing  to  the  Little  Horde  of  that  nation,  oh 
civil  wars  then  existing  between  the  diffmnt  t 
horde,  was  induced  to  submit  to  the  Roseian  i 
and  was  settled  in  tlio  tract  which  the  Calmvcka 
doned.     They  are  known  under  the  name  oC 
honle,  from  the  name  of  their  chief,  called 
trodured  tliem  into  Russia.    At  that  lime 
sisted  of  about  10,000  kybitkas,  or  families 
pused   that   the  number  may  at  present  not 
r.M»,ooo  iixhviduals.    In  perumal  appearance, 
resemble  the  Calmucks  and  other  Mongol  Inb 
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_         is  Turkish,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  owe  their 

irigiii  to  sereral  tribes  of  Mongols,  which  have  united  with 

IWkish  tribes,  and  in  progress  of  time  formed  one  nation. 

\Jkm  the  Calmucks,  they  are  nomadic  herdsmen,  but  they 

^Te  only  a  small  number  of  camels,  the  climate^f  their 

ntry  being  much  more  severe  than  the  steppes  farther 

mw^  The  J  also  keep  some  cattle  and  goats.    Their  wealth 

consists  iniiorses  and  sheep.    Some  rich  proprietors 

■  i     1  to  have  4000  or  5000  horses  and  20,000  sheep. 

I      aiieep  supply  the  principal  articles  of  traffic,  and  nume- 

flocks  are  annually  sola  to  the  Russians  at  Orenburg, 

ir       ,  and  Astrakhan.    Their  agriculture  ib  limited  to  the 

Mu^  of  some  barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  and 

leC  They  are  also  expert  hunters,  and  in  winter  kill  the 

bfuuing  animals,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  and 

vummer  the  saiga-antelope.    The  Kirghis  Cossacks  are 

fnmedans,  but  far  from  being  very  exact  in  the  per- 

■rai«nee  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  that  rehgion. 

CP^Ilas,  Reiten  durch  Versehiedene  Provinzen  de$  Rus- 

Reiehs;  Pallas,  TravttU  through  the  Southern  Pro- 

mew  qf.  the  Russian  Empire ;  Erman,  Reise  um  die  Erde ; 

Ivick,  Calmuc  Tartary,  or  a  Journey  from  Sarepta  to 

Tol  Calmuc  Hordes ;  Erdraann,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss 

r  Innem  von  Russland ;  Georgi,  Beschreibung  des  Rut- 

cken  Reiehes;  Klaproih,  Asia  Myglotta ;  Rose,  Reise 

dem  Ural,  dem  Altaic  unddem  Kaspisehen  Meere; 

r,  Der  Ugrische  Volks-stamm ;   and  Schubert,  Reise 

vrvw  Sdiwedenj  Norwegen,  Lappland,  Pinnland^  und  In- 

trwsanland,) 

J.      icuUure, — Notwithstanding    the  variety  and    great 
loe  of   the  natural    productions   of   the   Russian 
,   agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  even  now  in  its 
«  ••age,  since  there  is  certainly  no  province  which  yields 
r^r   half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.      Hence 
the  gp^eater  part  of  the  empire  it  is  not  so  much  the 
•und  itself  that  has  any  value,  as  the  labouring  popula- 
o,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  the  number  of  acres  in  an 
lie  that  is  considered,  but  that  of  the  male  serfs  attached 
Pit.  The  Southern  Baltic  provinces,  the  governments  near- 
it  to       scow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have  the  greatest 
\      lun  of  cultivated  land,  and  the  best  system  of  culti- 
u,  but  it  is  only  on  a  few  estates  that  it  approximates 
.  »uat  of  Northern  Germany ;  yet  even  in  these  provinces 
le  are  extensive  tracts  in  which  not  one-fifteenth  part  of 
nirfisoe  is  cultivated.    The  thinness  of  the  population, 
the  want  of  a  market  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  con- 
bate  to  prolong  this  state  of  things ;  for  where  there  is  little 
Dd  for  corn,  agriculture  languishes,  however  bountiful 
e  may  be,  especially  when,  as  is  here  the  case,  the  in- 
'jg  are  satisfied  with  having  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
to  v/  life,  and  are  too  little  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civiH- 
Ml  to  have  any  desire  for  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  a 
refined  state  of  society.    The  whole  area  of  European 
I  is  (according  to  Schubert)  1,742,435,725  Prussian 
••  of  which  about  676,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  fo- 
md  shrubs:  about  771,000,000  acres  are  to  be  reckoned 
wuolly  unproductive,  246,500,000  acres  at  the  most  as 
Am  land,  and  24,500,000  acres  as  meadow  land.    Of  the 
ining  land,  not  even  a  rough  estimate  can  be  given,  for 
of  all  data  respecting  it  in  most  of  the  governments. 
ount  of  the  comparatively  small  value  of  land,  and  the 
wf  manure,  the  fields  in  Great  and  Little  Russia  are 
u  ftufiered  to  be  fallow  for  two  or  three  years.  The  times 
ring  and  harvest  are  regulated  according  to  the  climate. 
dsual  kinds  of  corn  are  grown  in  most  of  the  govern- 
■»  Tix.  rye,  wheat  of  many  different  species,  barley,  and 
;  maize,  chietiy  in  the  countries  about  the  Black  Sea, 
lot  a  general  article  of  food.   The  kind  of  pulse  most 
•ted  is  peas,  which  succeed  up  to  62**  N.  lat.    Millet  is 
1      ftbout  Tula,  hemp  chietiy  in  Little  Russia.     Flax  and 
•re  cultivated  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  in  West 
— liau   Hops  flourish  in  Poland  and  in  Little  Russia.  The 
ration  of  the  grasses  is  neglected.     Schubert  judges 
the  official  averages  for  several  years,  and  from  the 
fl«»  of  the  quantity  produced^  that  after  deducting  the 
ve  of  seea-corn,  and  that  used  in  the  breweries,  the 
.uleries,  and  for  feeding  cattle,  besides  the  quantity  ex- 
— led.  there  remain  (in  European  Russia)  about  fifteen 
ster  bushels  per  head.     Between   1830  and   1841 
Aiave  been  several  years  in  whieh  the  harvests  have 
c^  and  instead  of  exporting,  it  has  been  necessary  to  allow 
importation  of  com  free  of  duty.    This  is  a»  present  the 
P.C.,  No.  1262. 
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case,  the  crops  in  1839  and  1840  having  proved  deflcienl> 
The  government  makes  great  efforts  to  favour  agriculture. 
It  endeavours  to  extend  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire;  many  agricultural  societieB  hvf 
been  formed,  and  schools  established,  in  which  everjrthing 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  taught  in  the  most  simple  manner* 
A  school  of  agriculture  has  been  lately  formed  at  Grorygo* 
retzk  (a  domain  of  the  crown)  near  Mohilew;  it  is  designed 
for  educating  120  young  men  in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  management  of  great  estates. 

The  breeding  of  silkworms  promises  to  prosper  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  is,  the  Transcaucasiaa 
provinces,  and  in  Taurida,  the  countries  on  the  Volga  be* 
tween  Saratow  and  Astrakhan,  and  the  governments  of  Kiew 
and  Podolia. 

Manufactures, — The  manufactures  of  Russia  commeneed, 
as  in  other  countries,  with  the  beginning  of  its  political  im- 
portance, but  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  their  encou- 
ragement and  progress  to  the  efforts  of  the  government. 
The  czars  Ivan  I.  and  II.,  who  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  had  restored  Russia  to  independence,  invited  arti- 
sans and  workmen  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  and  established  at  Moscow,  Yaroslaw,  Smolensk,  and 
Kiew  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  arms,  &c. 
But  the  civil  wars  before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
manoff, and  the  interference  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  which 
led  to  the  desolation  of  the  country,  checked  the  infant 
manufactures,  so  that  in  fact  nothing  was  done  till  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
was  the  founder  of  the  prosperity  of  Russia.  He  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  foreign  manufacturers,and  founded  in  the  first 
instance  great  manufactories  of  arms  at  Tula,  Petrosawodsk, 
and  at  Scstrabeck  near  Petersburg ;  and  the  great  imperial 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  at  Moscow.  At  Peters- 
burg he  established  manufactories  of  articles  of  luxury,  such 
as  mirrors,  expensive  glass-wares,  rich  carpets,  silks,  cotton, 
&c.  In  all  the  larger  cities  he  established  at  least  one 
manufactory  of  woollen,  linen,  and  metal,  so  that  at  his 
death  there  were  twenty-one  great  imperial  manufactories, 
and  many  smaller  ones,  partly  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Peter's  system  was  not  followed  up  by  his  immediate 
successors,  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
and  has  been  steadily  adhered  to  with  constantly  increasing 
energy,  and  the  most  brilliant  success,  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  many  branches  of 
manufacture  may  not  have  been  forced  into  premature  ex- 
istence, for  the  protection  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  a  most  rigorous  system,  entirely  prohibitory  of  many 
foreign  articles,  and  imposing  enormous  import  duties  upon 
others.  This  system,  it  is  true,  chiefly  affects  the  rich,  for 
whose  use  foreign  goods  are  imported.  The  chief  seat  of 
manufactures  is  Moscow  and  its  government;  and  next  the 
governments  of  Wladimir,  Nischnei  Nvogorod,  Saratow, 
and  Petersburg.  In  Poland,  the  woollen,  linen,  and  leather 
manufactures  attained  great  prosperity  under  Alexander. 
In  1828  there  were  in  the  empire  6000  manufactories,  with 
250,000  workmen,  and  in  1831  there  were  100  with  steam- 
engines.  The  exhibitions  of  the  productions  of  Russian 
manufactures  which  have  taken  place  within  these  few  yearn 
at  Petersburgand  Moscow  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite 
emulation.  But  the  prices  of  most  of  the  articles  of  Russian 
manufacture  are  still  higher  than  in  most  other  European 
countries.  In  general  too  the  Russian  workman  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  to  his  work  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
He  is  indeed  very  clever,  and  imitates  with  wonderful  fkci- 
lity,  but  as  he  attends  mainly  to  external  appearance,  his 
works  are  deficient  in  quality  and  durability.  There  are 
exceptions  undoubtedly,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
most  of  the  manufactories  have  foreigners  at  their  head. 
The  Report  of  the  department  of  manufactures  for  1839 
published  in  1840  (that  for  1840  has  not  appeared)  contains 
the  following  statements:— 

*  The  progress  of  manufactures  in  Russia  has  been  so  er 
tremely  rapid  for  some  time  past,  as  to  excite  general  attea 
tion.  The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  some  seasons, 
tliough  it  certainly  had  some  effect  on  the  inland  trade,  did 
not  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  manufactories  and 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  them.  The  years  1835, 1836, 
and  1837  were  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
national  manufactures ;  we  have  seen  an  increase  of  acti- 
vity in  all  the  provinces  of  our  vast  empire,  and  the  progress 
made  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectatioDs.  To 
give  our  readers  an  idea  o/  it,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in 
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the  year  1838  the  number  of  new  manufaeturies  was  405. 
A*  we  httvo  iMt  yet  received  all  the  accountu  for  1839,  we 
oannut  fctate  iho  number  of  new  roanufactoriet  eetabliihed 
ni  that  year,  but  there  U  no  doubt  that  it  was  as  considerable 
as  in  the  year  preceding. 

*  The  number  of  manufactories  existing  in  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  1839  was  6855,  and  that  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  them  412,931,  not  including  those  that  work  in 
tn3  mines,  and  in  the  furnaces,  smelt  in  j^-housos,  &c.  depen- 
dent on  thum.  In  1835  there  were  only  6015  manufactories 
in  the  whole  empire,  employing  279,673  workmen.  Thus 
#e  have  K40  new  establishments  in  three  }euns  and  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  workmen 
employed. 

*  Among  the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry, 
and  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able, nre  the  following : — 

Manufactories  of  Woollen  Cloths  and  other 
Woollen  Goods  •         •         •         •        616 

Silk  ...         227 

Cotton        .         .         .         467 

M  M        Linen  of  alt  kinds         •        267 

Tanneries 1918 

Tallow  Melting-houses  .         .         .         554 

Candle  Manufactories  .         .         •         444 

Soup  Manufactories       •         •         .         .         270 
Muiul- Wares  ....         486 

*The  central  part  of  the  empire  is  the  chief  theatre  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Moscow  has  berome  the  focus  of 
it ;  in  the  little  towns  of  the  government  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  the  number  of  manulactories  continues  to  increase, 
so  that  ut  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  were  in  that  go- 
vernment alone  1058  manufa(4ories  with  83,054  workmen. 
lu  the  odjuining  government  of  Wladimir,  there  were  315 
manufactories,  with  83,665  workmen ;  and  in  thatof  Kaluga, 
164  manufactories,  and  20,401  workmen. 

*  The  changes  which  have  betm  effected  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  empire  are  not  less  remarkable.  But  lately 
Tula  alone  us»cd  to  be  mentioned  for  its  manufactories  of  all 
kindii  of  metal  articles;  yet  the  124  nianufaittories  in  that 
government  (of  which  39  are  of  metal  articles)  employ  only 
6538  workmen,  tlK>u;>h  there  has  certainly  been  no  relaxa- 
tion of  their  activity ;  they  therefore  no  longer  hold  the  first 
place,  hiiu*e  in  the  government  of  Perm  alone,  which  at  a 
pretty  recent  date  was  still  almost  a  desert,  there  are  now 
35v2  manufactories  (of  which  81  are  of  metal  goods,  and  199 
taiinericb),  with  36,600  workmen. 

*  La»ily  we  must  mention,  among  the  branches  of  industry, 
the  increase  of  which  has  been  the  most  remarkable,  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  Miuff.  In  the  year  1839  they 
furnished  (including  what  remained  of  the  preceding  year*s 
stock)  tobacio,  3,»00,000  lbs.;  snufi;  2,2oO,000  lbs.;  roll 
tobacco  and  carrot  tobacco,  800  lbs.;  cigars,  62,500,000  lbs. 
There  were  im]H>rted  from  foreign  countries  64, 1 4 1  poods  in  leaf 
and  prepared ;  but  50,646  poods  were  exported.  The  excise 
duty  on  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  interior  produced 
2,670,374  rubles,  from  which  must  be  deducted  300,000 
rubles  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the  duty. 

*Tho  above  are  the  great  manufactures  properly  so  called. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  total  amount 
and  value  of  their  products  up  to  a  recent  date.  The  latest 
account  that  Schubert  was  able  to  procure  in  1838,  was  tnat 
of  1828,  in  which  year  there  were  manufactured  20  mil- 
lion yards  of  linen,  nine  million  vards  of  woollens  (besides 
seven  millions  in  Poland) ;  60  millions  of  calico;  2  million 
pounds  of  cotton-yarn ;  silks  to  the  value  of  4  millions  of 
anlliirs;  15  millions  of  glass  bottles;  80,000  chests  of  window- 
glass;  three  and  a  half  millions  of  hides;  500,000  poods  (at 
36  lb  )  of  |H>la)ihes;  two  million  poods  of  M>ap ;  ana  975,000 
IHtods  of  sugar.  Besides  the  workmen  employed  in  these 
great  establishments,  there  were  HOO.OOO  employed  in  han- 
dicraft trades,  and  a  much  larger  number  in  the  villages, 
ill  coarse  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  iron,  and  other 
luetal-waroH,  or  in  preparing  bast-mats,  caviar,  hogs*  bris- 
tlcN  in  dt  essiug  furs,  &c.' 

Commerce. --J.  Inland  Trade. — ^Tho  inland  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  great  measure  by  means  of  annual  fairs, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Nischnei  Novgo- 
rod, of  which  we  have  i^iven  a  very  detailed  account. 
[NiscRNKi  NovooBoa]  The  foUdwing  is  an  oflicial  list 
of  the  principal  lains  and  of  the  value  in  rubles  of  the 
goods  eftpoaed  for  sale  in  1839: — *  Nischnei-Novgorod, 
161,643,674;  Irbit,  41,829,674;  Romna,  first,  8,972,585; 


Romna,  second,  24.661,026;   Charkov,  flrtf,  S0,3i0,lM; 
Charkow,  second,  17,386,235;  Chmrkotr,  third,  6,2bl,«»S^ 
Kursk,  21,401,630;  Korsun,  2,969,023 ;  RoAoff.  l3;Wtt.476; 
Sumy,  first,  6,506,900;  Sumv,  leeond,  5,204,tN»0:  Suilw, 
2,722,800;  Simbirsk,  5,101,300;  Tambow,  ftnU  \M\JM\ 
Tamb(^,  second,  1,465,800;  Taganrog;  2,030.781;  Jakutt^ 
1,593,671;   Lebedjan,  first,  2,143,416 ;    LabetUan,  bmnK 
2,334,955;  Penza,  1,7  ?4,9 70;  Nischnei-LonoC  1.9^9 •'& 
The  total  amount  is  353.894,722  rablM  in  bank  usgtnsi^ 
whicl^  reckoning  the  ruble  at  tO^Engliih.  u  i*«rl}  U 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.' 

In  order  to  faeditate  still  more  the  commerciml  intaRoum 
iji  the  interior  of  the  empire,  the  minister  bai  orguiiai  ■ 
aifferent  cities  and  towns,  twenty- five  new  fain  aod  m 
weekly  markets.    The  inland  trade  is  graally  promoud  If 
the  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  of  wbirh  thafi^ 
lowing  is  the  summary  for  the  year  1839:— 'Tbc  foods  4» 
signed  for  exportation  are  of  course  conveyed  in  a  crav 
measure  by  water  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  eoyiiw 
to  the  seaports.    In  entering  into  some  detail  of  Ibe  am- 
gation  on  the  rivers  and  canals  last  year,  we  ahaO  etiaiM 
in  the  first  instance  their  rei^ult  as  aneana  of  aidiagiw 
foreign  commerce.     The  following  is  tlie  number  of  Ai 
barks  and  rafts  which,  coming  from  the  pnmnecB  Boittf 
less  distant  from  the  sea,  arrived  in  our  principal  snyoi^ 
with  the  value  of  the  cargoes.     1.  Archangel :  barki^  llii; 
rafts,  1233 ;  value  of  the  cargoes,  15,281,505.   2.  St  Fll» 
burg:   barks,  22,042;  rafU,  784;   Talue  of  the  cupii 
196,974,904.    3.  Riga:  barks,  1965;  raits.  1373;  nlit  if 
the  cargoes,  32,437,878.     Odessa,  the  most  importoalrfAi 
seaports  in  the  south  of  Russia,  has  not  yet  had  any  4irKl 
communication  by  water  with  the  central  provinces  iffthi 
empire,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  goods  conveyed  m  tki 
Dniester  and  Dnieper  fVom  the  interior  to  the  no^il 
those  rivers,  are  sent   by  coasting  tessels  to  Odem.  i 
Cherson:  barks,  398;  rafts,  340;    value  of  the  laigi^ 
4.065,835.      5.  Taganrog,    Nakhitschevan,    and    Rma 
lliese  three  towns,  which  are  very  near  each  other,  all  SM* 
muiiicating  with  the  interior  by  the  I>on,8nd  with  tbeBhA 
Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Kertsch,  ought  to  be  considered  ««M 
commercial  entrepot:  barks,  328;  rafka,  114;  valoeoftki 
cargoes,    8,353,820.     The    number   of  barks  aoi  nil 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  despatched  on  the  VolfS  Is  tki 
port  of  Astrakhan  on  the  Caspian,  were :  barks»  346 ;  niik 
12  ;  value  of  the  cargoes^  6,238,877. 

'The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  navigation  in  all  Ai 
rivers  of  Russia,  in  1839.  I.  Despatched  ifon  thei  '^ 
ports,  60,277  barks,  24,421  rafts;  arrived,  463M 
1 7,469  rafti^;  value  of  the  goods  despatched  flnom  tbei 
737,814,270  rubles;  value  of  goods  airived,  ^38,Hlill^ 
The  difference  which  may  be  ol»erved  between  the  nnk 
and  departures,  arises  from  the  cireunslanee  thai  a  p^ 
number  of  tlie  barks  have  been  loaded  or.  have  ameii  H 
intermediate  places,  the  names  of  whieh  are  not  atalc4' 

//.  Fbreign  Commerce* 
Value  of  exports : — 


To  foreign  countries 
To  Finland 
To  Poland 


Total 

Imports: — 

From  foreign  countries 
From  Finland  .  • 
From  Poland      •        • 


S32.00tM 
2.901.W 
6,99^iM 

341,&9M7« 

244.977.566 

2.631,3» 


Total        •         •         •         •         • 
Balance  in  favour  of  Russia 

Principal  articles  of  export  :— 
Wheat    .  4,754,473  chetwerts  \ 

Flour  .  .  3,633,468  rubles  J 
Cattle,  furs,  feathers,  mats  •  •  • 
Flax,  hemp,  linseed,  bempseed,  oil,  tallow, 

hides,  wool,  bristles,  timlier,  metals,  fice. 
Linen,    conlage,   woollens    and    cotton, 

candles,  soap,  coarse  woollen  doth,  es 

ported  to  China,  &c.  •         •         • 

Brandy,  dried  and  salt  fish,  frnits,  honej, 

occ,         «         •  •         •         • 


S49, 152.471 

9S,:4f,ni 


8S2d9,?N 
12,7«T.iP.' 

203,642,711 

Sf,753>fl 
3»677,M^ 
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Principal  articles  of  import:— 
1.  Rice,  refiaed  sugar,  coffee^  tea,  wine, 

and  fruits 62,448»655 

1  Raw  sugar 24,768,298 

3.  Various  articles  which  cannot  be  placed 
among  raw  tnaterials  or  manufactures, 
such  as  pearls  an<i  precious  stones, 
books,  eng ravings,  furs,  &c.,  cattle  and 

horses  from  Asia,  8cc.       .         •  15,868,667 

4.  Foreign  manufactures  of  silk,  wool, 

cotton,  &c 47,074,108 

5.  Raw  materials  for  our  manufacto- 
ries :  Raw  ootton,  354,832  poods  .         8.824,035 

Spun  cotton,     535.837      „     .  .       30,304,689 

Indigo,  35,500      „     .  .       11,151,152 

Cochineal,  4,409      „     .         .         1,104,436 

Madder,  154,811      „     .         .         3,797,196 

Dye-woods,       483,373      „     .         .         2,775,072 
The  number  of  ships  that  arrived  in  all  the  ports  of 
t  in  1839  was,  with  cargoes,  242G,   of  429,214  tons; 
1  imuast,   4192,  of  792,166  tons;  sailed,  6275,  with  car- 
oes  of  1,025,642  tons ;  in  ballast  307,  of  57,994  tons. 
The  custom-house  duties  produce<l,  in  1839,  91,889,696 
ables. 

The  following  are  the  chief  particulars  of  the  foreign 
rce  of  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg  in  1840:~Shipfl 
iveu,  1213  with  cargoes,  of  which  176  with  corn,  and  256 
ifch  coals,  and  163  in  ballast;  34  had  wintered.  The  steamer 
ormed  42  voyages,  and  nine  new  ships  were  ref^istered: 
inf;  a  total  of  1461,  of  which  675  were  English,  and 
me  were  probably  many  from  England  underx)ther  colours. 
bo  number  of  ships  that  sailed  was  1445,  of  which  736 
efie  hound  to  England,  15  remained  for  the  winter,  and 
ie  was  sold.  Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the  import 
ade,  and  more  than  half  the  export  trade,  according  to  the 
amber  of  the  ships,  were  on  English  account.  The  ton- 
ige  of  the  English  vessels,  is,  we  believe,  greater  on  an 
rerage  than  that  of  any  others  employed  in  this  trade. 
The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  St.  Petersburg  ib 
UO,  on  which  the  duly  of  customs  was  paid,  amounted  to 
1,026,194  silver  rubles  (the  silver  ruble  is  nearly  three 
lillings  and  three-pence  sterling),  including  gold  and  sil- 
ii  to  the  amount  of  3,350,050  silver  rubles.  The  value  of 
10  exports  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  1840  was  36,536,814 
Ivor  rubles.  The  duties  of  custom  raised  in  1840  amounted 
)  15,344,586  silver  rubles. 

FUheries,  see  Astrakhan;  Azoff;  Baltic;  Black 
■A ;  Caspian  ;  White  Sea  ;  Volga. 
Revenue, — ^Tbe  revenues  of  Russia. have  mtireaaed  in 
1  extraordinary  degree;  Schnitzler  estimates  them  at 
12.000,000  rubles,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  Livonia, 
fthonia,  Courland  and  Finland,  and  Poland.  If  we  add 
la  contributions  in  kind,  the  whole  may  amount  to 
100,000.  The  debts,  which  are  of  different  descriptions 
i  uifferent  rates  or  interest,  were,  in  1833,  863,249.849 
ibles;  and  new  loans  have  since  been  contracted.  The 
sbt  may  perhaps  amount  to  a  thousand  millions  of  rubles, 
r  about  40  millions  sterling. 

f%e  Army.— The  Russian  army  is  much  more  numerous 
Mm  that  of  France,  Austria,  or  Pi*ussia,  and  is  composed  of 
be  following  corps: — I.Imperial  guard:  12  regiments  of  in- 
lotry,  each  of  3  battalions  of  800  men,  or  28,800 ;  eleven 
egiments  of  cavalry  of  800  men,  8800;  artillery  and 
lioneers,  2800;  Cossacks,  800:  in  all,  41,200.  2,  Infantry 
I  the  line,  a,  138  regimenU,  each  of  2400 ;  in  all.  331,200 ; 
•b  garrison  troops,  104,032.  3,  Regular  cavalry:  a,  cui- 
iMers,  20  regiments,  20,000  men ;  b,  light  oavah7 ;  64 
^ments  of  hussars  and  dragoons,  64,00j0  men :  in  all  84,000. 
I,  Artillery.  40,000;  engineers,  10,500:  making  a  grand 
Md  of  6 1 2,000.  To  these  are  to  be  added  38  regiments  of 
regular  Cossacks,  19.000;  18  regiments  of  Don  CosBacks, 
IMUO  men;  10  regimenU  of  Tschernomorsk  Cossacks, 
10,000;  10  regiments  of  Ural  Cossacks,  10,000;  3  regiments 
BfCo»acks  of  the  Volga,  3000  ;  Siberian  Cossacks,  Calmucka, 
Tartars.  Bashkirs,  Caucasians,  40,000:  in  all«  100,000. 
Tdese  irregular  troops  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as.bolonging 
to  the  standing  army.  We  must  observe  that  the  numbers, 
Ibough  officially  given,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on;  being 
often  rather  the  proper  full  complement,  than  the  uomber 
tf  really  effectiTo  men. 

The  Navy  is  divided  into  Cve  squadrons,  2  in  the  Blaek 
Bmi,  and  3  in  the  Baltic,  called  the  Blue,  White,  and  Rad 
ifindrons ;  each  squadron  consists  of  1  ship  of  the  line  of  11 0 


guns,  2  of  84,  6  of  74,  6  frigates,  and  some  lighter  vesadt* 
The  3  Baltic  squadrons  are  supposed-  to  be  always  complete 
and  ready  for  service.  There  is  also  the  galley  fleet  of 
the  Baltic,  consisting  of  20  galleys  with  320  guns,  25  float- 
ing batteries  with  160  guns,  81  gun-boats  with  162  guns, 
and  88  smaller  vessels ;  the  squadron  of  40  gun-boats  of 
the  Black  Sea;  the  flotilla  of  the  Caspian,  consisting  of  6 
vessels  of  6  to  18  guns,  and  1 1  f^lliota ;  and  the  flotilla  of 
Kamtchatka  and  Ochotzk,  consisting  of  3  vessels  of  10  to 
15  guns,  and  8  galliots.  These  vessels  are  manned  with 
33,000  sailors.  9000  marines,  and  3000  artillerymen.  The 
navy  has  nrobably  been  increased  since  the  publication  of 
this  official  statement. 

Education, — It  is  a  fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  in  Russia  civilizatbn  and  the  instruction  of  the  people 
have  originated  with  the  government,  which  has  ziven  the 
impulse  to  tho  nation,  and  eonaeqoently  impressed  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education  with  one  uniform  stamp.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  manifesto  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  of 
the  1 3  th  of  July,  1826,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  system  now 
pursued : — 

'  Let  the  fathers  of  families  direct  all  their  attention  to  the 
moral  education  of  their,  children.  It  is  certainly  not  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  to  vanity,  which  produces 
only  idleness  and  vacuity  of  mind,  to  the  want  of  real  in- 
struction, that  we  must  attribute  the  licentiousness  of 
thought,  those  unbridled  passions,  that  confused  and  fatal 
half-knowledge,  that  tendency  to  extreme  theories  and  po- 
litical visions,  which  begin  with  demoralizing  and  end  by 
ruining  their  victims.  Let  the  fear  of  God,  and  solid  ana 
patriotic  instruction,  be  tho  basis  of  all  hope  of  improve- 
ment, the  first  duty  of  all  classes.* 

The  institutions  for  public  education  are — I.  The  public 
schools  of  all  classes  under  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. These  are—  1,  the  parish  schools ;  2,  district  schools ; 
3,  gymnasia;  4.  tlie  uuiversities.  II.  The  military  schools. 
III.  Ecclesiastical  schools.  IV.  Special  schools  depending 
on  different  branches  of  the  administration.  Each  univer- 
sity hks  three-  foculties— 4>hilosophy,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine ;  and  has  several  govarnments  attached  to  it.  The 
following  is  the  state  of  the  universities  for  1839 : — 

ProfMaon  and 
..  Namt.  Mnsten.  Students. 

St  Petersburg    .         •       58  400 

Moscow      •         •  .106  798 

Dorpat       ...       65  525 

Charkow    •         .    '     .       77  391 

Casan        •         •        •       79  225 

Kiew  ...       54  126 


439 
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At  Odessa  there  are  three  publio  institutions,  viz. : — ^Tlie 
Richelieu  Lyceum,  18  professors  and  57  students;  ditto, 
Demidoff,  20  professors  and  54  students ;  ditto,  Besborodko, 
18  professors  and  45  students.  White  Russia,  consisting  of 
6  governments,  has  13  gymnasia,  2  noble  boarding-schools, 
16  district  and  143  parish  schools— in  all  239  schools,  with 
11,530  scholars.  Including  Iha  universities  and  the 
lyceums,  the  whole  of  the  establishments  under  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  was,  in  1839,  1905,  with  97,912  pupils. 
Many  schools  have  been  founded   in  the  Transcaucasian 

Erovinces,  but  the  number  of  pupils  is  inconsiderable,  pro- 
ably  not  exceeding  1400. 

2.  The  military  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  grand- 
duke  Michael,  contain  about  9000  .scholars ;  the  naval 
schools  about  2500  scholars.  The  military  schools  of  all 
classes  have  18,000  scholars. 

3.  Tho  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  Greek  church  were, 
in  1836,  384  in  number,  containing  58,586  schoUrs.  The 
schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  &c.  were  317, 
with  8803  scholars. 

4.  Special  schools  are  under  the  Sjsveral  ministers ;  such 
as  the  establishments  of  the  empress  Maiia,  those  under 
the  reigning  empress,  and  those  under  the  grand-duchess 
Helen,  besides  the  German,  Tartar,  and  Jewish  schools. 
The  special  schools  are  1622  in  number,  and  contain 
127,864  pupils.  The  government  contributes  about 
10,000.000  rubles  to  their  support 

Papulation. — Various  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
statement  of  the  population  very  iuaoeurate  and  imperfect. 
The  census  in  general  gives  the  number  of  males  only,  from 
which  the  number  of  females  is  e^tnoa^^ficcording  to  the 
Moertained  proportion  in  other  eoantriea.  " 
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aH.n«aU.                AM11.E"!- 

nvbtiM. 

■n»F<«ipyT— . 

r^t-M^ 

1.  PetmbuK     ,            IMOO 
9  Circles. 

9»o,oeo 

St.  Peienhurj 
Cron»Udl 

Nnrv.       .... 
Novaja-Ladog* 

47«.3W 

4,0M 
4.0*0 
3,W0 

J.  The  Own<l- 
Durhy  of  KioUiid 
Divldod  iuio 

1 3-1,000 

1,337,410 

Wibofg    .... 

Abo         .         . 

llleaborK 

BiBmuborg        .         . 

Ij>tisi      .... 

Rweaborg 

Nnladl 

Friodrickthom 

CorUby    .... 

14.000 

a.ooo 

14.000 
4.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.M0 
1.M0 
S.0OO 
I,G0O 

3.  E<.i1><>niii        . 
4  CitcW 

7.-i-U 

SSi.OOO 

RbtcI       .... 

13,000 

4.  LtrARia 
a  CtK'l«. 

17,340 

764,000 

R.g>       .... 

I'urtl.u     .... 
DoriMl     .... 
Wm.Uu    .... 

7I.S28 
10.000 
12.000 

i.aoo 

a.  Couriaiid         . 
S  BaJliirickt. 

10.UU0 

£•3.000 

M.luu      .... 

LtlMD        .... 

I6,S0D 
B.300 

GnatBuMia. 

C.   MOKOW 
)3  Circlot. 

11,300 

— 

MtMCoo    .... 

Serpiiclion 

Kulorana 

MowUk 
Dwitrow 

MO^OS 
COOO 

10.173 
6.010 
40U0 

7.  Smalenifc 
12  Urelw. 

20.000 

1.190.000 

Bn)u]an«k 
Wweima 
PuteiUthJB 
K<»l«wl 

Dowmjbiiscli     . 
CwhiUk 

lft.000 
111.000 

s.ooo 

4.000 
4.000 

s.oia 

8.  P*ho«  . 
a  Ctrelw. 

21,960 

HO.OVO 

■r..r.|H-t 
WdliknjaLuki 

13.000 
12.V00 

a.soo 

9.  TVer     .         . 
I!  Circlot. 

13.900 

129.700 

T>«T         .... 

Nv.'liewWlo't.mir      . 
Tunchok 

AViM:linui-Wul.>bchok 
CtMchkov 

34.000 

1 0.000 
U.000 
C.300 
6,300 
4.000 

lodrdef. 

04,100 

830,000 

Novgorod 

W«ld.i     .... 
Tichwip    .... 
Kirilov    .... 
lIcliHenk 

U.ljUMlim        . 

10,000 
3.000 
3.200 
4.IU0 
1.400 
3.000 
».»W 
3.000 

II.  (Noneii        . 
SOrclM. 

90,000 

SU,000 

Pclrowvodsk     . 
Oloncli 

4.000 
3.000 

IS.  Ai«haR)t«l    . 
TOrrW 

320.000 

se3.*oo 

ArrliBOgcl          .          ,          , 
M<»en       .... 
Onrga      .          .          ,          . 

17,000 
2,000 
3.000 

13.  Wolouilu      . 
lu  Urelc*. 

lei.ooo 

MO.000 

Woloe.li 

u.ijutf-Wuiuki 

14.000 
I4.M0 

3.000 

1  H 
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iM  »,.  Mil-.. 

ropnlitics. 

Th.  priuiml  TowBi. 

ft^ulMk*. 

1?.0M 

1,040,000 

YaTMlaw           ...     1  28,000 

14.  Yaroslaw      . 
10  Circles. 

Uijlitsch 

Roslow    .... 

Welikoje-Selo 
Rjbinsic 

7. SOD 
6,500 
4.100 
3,500 
3.600 

15.  Costroma     . 
ID  Circles. 

30,000 

1.450,000 

CostroQia 

Galitwh 

Sol  Galitikaja 

Makar.e,r          ... 
KImschna 

10.000 
6.S00 
3.300 
3,000 

IG.  Wlnditnir     . 
13  Circlet. 

17,500 

1,400,000 

Wladimir 

Murom    .... 

Pereslawl-Suleski       . 

Gorocliowez 

Susdal      .... 

Scliuja     .... 

7,400 
G.5D0 

4.000 

a.soo 

2,500 
2,000 

17.  Ni»l.iiei-NL.v- 
gorod      . 
11  Ciri-les. 

80.180 

1,430.000 

Nisch  n  ei-No  vgorod 
Murascbkina    . 
Arsamas            .         .         . 
Pawlona  Selo 

Balachna 

Pogrow    .... 

Gurodislscbe     . 

34,995 
7,000 

ft.bOO 
6.000 
5,SO0 
4,500 
3.S00 
3.50e 

Tanibow 

20.noo 

18.  Tambcw       . 
12  Circle*. 

S4,200 

I.GOO.OOO 

Kadotn     .... 

Kirsanow 

Subtttzk 

Jekiraa 

MoTschansk 

Temnikow 

Lipclzk 

7.000 
5.000 
7.000 
6.000 
6,000 
4.300 
6,300 

19.  Rwsiin 
12  Circles. 

16.000 

1,241,700 

Riasan      .... 
Samisk    .... 
Donkow  .... 
Ksiimow 

9.000 

3.000 
2.500 
10,000 

SO.  Tula    . 
U  Citclei. 

11,300 

1,115,000 

Tula         .... 
Bjelew     .... 
Sfene«    .... 
Odojew    .... 
Jefremow  . 

SI. 231 
7.000 
3,300 
3.3UQ 
3.DO0 

SI.  Kaluga. 
11  CircUi. 

10.S60 

1.2J0.000 

Kaluga    .... 

Borow^c 

Ko»eUk    .... 

32,3-15 

6.00U 
3.500 

22.  Oiel     . 
)-J  Circles. 

17.830 

l,MD.O(IO 

Orel          ...         , 
Siiiwck     .... 
BrianA  .... 
Jelei        .... 
Bolchov  .... 
KareUcheff       . 
Liwny      .... 
HKonik    .... 
Trublscbewik   . 
Dmilrowsk 

40,000 
5.000 
5,000 
B.OOO 

14,000 
6,0«0 
6.000 
6.000 
3.500 
3.000 

23.  Kursk. 
13  Circlet 

le.sso 

1.537,000 

-wr^»—  • 

25.000 
11,000 

viooo 
7.0OO 

G.5UU 
G.OOU 
G.OUO 
6.000 

llCitnlea. 

29, 

:  _:    : 

43.HU0 
4,UU0 
8,. ^00 

■J.30ii 
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Am  k  Eii(- 

.^. 

IVr'ixip.lTH... 

nq.d.UM. 

I£ia«        .        .         .        . 

«I,SW 

Vm>n      . 

a.tM 

•kiXiaw  . 

1S,80D 

Bialoi'nkiew     . 

3.0M 

19  Oielei. 

3. WW 

LiHDik*           ...    I    S,S«0- 

NMohm          .       .       . 

!«.»• 

Novgor»d.So»er»k 

■  .WO 

«.  Curaigov.  or 

Glucltuw 

>,0M 

20,000 

ISO.OOO 

Buunn    . 

A.tM 

CMer 

6.«0t 

4.WI 

4.eot. 

PUi«v«    . 

10.000 

9.300 

Mirgorad 

7.Ma 

S7.  R>Ua*a 

33.30D 

I.M0,aDO 

B.aoo 

laCirclw. 

Lubny      . 
Lokh*itt 

T.VOO 
6.000 

Charkow 

18.M* 

afcSlobod>kUk' 

Aclityrka 

I9.SM 

nwne 

29.000 

WS  1,000 

Sumy 

11.0M 

11  Circlei. 

Wulki      . 

ES""  : 

Ube-lJMi 

&L.k  : 

lO^OM 
IO.IHW 
10.000 
9.000 
6.MI0 
CJOO 

t,OM 

29.  BktUtinMlar 
8  Circlet 

35,000 

7« 1,000 

EkalariBoikf 

Baclimut 

Taganrog          .        .        . 

A*of        .... 

NakiUolieTBD    . 

Alexondrowik 

Moriopol           .        .         .  . 

MM 

4.000 

U.000 
S.000 
11.SO0 

4.000 

SO.  Cberfon 

23,300 

7(3,000 

Chewoa  .... 
Odeua     .... 
Elisabethgnxl  . 
NikoUjeff        .         .         , 

14,000 

r3,ooo 

12,000 
I4.0M 

Sl.TVurid* 

«  Cirolct,  Willi  th* 
Mwntrir  of  the 
Tiohtmemoitk 

CwMCkjL 

32,S0O 

590,000 

oymphflTopoi    ... 

BxkiMhinrai    . 

Feodoiik 

Eupalon.           .          .         . 

Karasubuar     . 

KeitKb 

Sebaatopol         ... 

MOO 
10,000 
».000 
4,9S« 
4.000 
4.000 
4.000 

32.  Dgn  CouMk* 

S3,6S0 

•40,000 

Siaro  TkcherkMk       . 

IS.OOO 
10.000 

33.  BMurabU   . 

i<,eoo 

no.odo 

Akjermon 

Bender    .... 
Khoiin   .... 
KUiaNoT*       .        ... 
Behiy      .... 

4f.*M 

13.800 
U.iOt 
UWO 
8M* 

as 

a4WiliM  .     I    M,400 

nOnlM. 
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lllll  Sq,  ArK 

P,,,.,^. 

Tho  prindpil  Towm. 

l-upulwh* 

3i.  Grodno 
S  Circles. 

14,000 

BOO, 000 

Grodno    .... 
BnescLilewski 
Slonim     .... 
Novogrodek      . 

IO,SOO 

8.000 
4.000 
3,000 

36.  Witepslt 
n  Gireles. 

16,800 

935,000 

Wilepsk  . 

Pulolsk    .... 

Weliaoh 

tlT".    :    :    : 

13,300 
10,000 
6.800 
4,000 
3,000 

3r.  Mohilew       . 
12  Circles. 

19.100 

980,000 

Mohilew  .... 

MstislBwl 

Orscba     .... 

Dubrowna 

5.000 
4,000 
4.U00 

3B.  Minsk 
lU  Circles. 

37,000 

1,205,000 

Minsk     .... 
Slu^k       .... 

PiMk         .... 

Bobruisk 
Dawidow 
Botisww  .... 

20.000 
S.0UO 
4,S00 
.    4,700 
3,S00 
3,000 

39.  Volhynia      . 
E  GrclM. 

2B.300 

1,800.000 

Bcrdykziew 
Ki^emieniec     . 
Dubiio     .... 
Oslrog      .... 
SiEiro-Canstantinow   . 
Jaslau       .... 
Olyka       .... 

8,500 

9.000 
8.000 
6,000 

COUO 
4.3U0 
5,000 
4,000 

40.  Podolia 
12  Circles. 

u,soo 

1,350,000 

K.miniec          .          .         . 

Mobilew 

Staragrod 

16,000 

7,000 
7.000 

41.    Pvovinoos  of 
Bialjstock    . 

3,400 

251,000 

Biatysiuck 

Ciecbanowiek 
Bicniatfca 

6.000 
2.700 
4.000 

2,000 

Kingdom  0/ Pbland. 


43.  Cracow 

,      4  Circles. 

4,000 

440,000 

Kielce      .... 

PinczoT 

Slawkow 

Zarki       .... 

3,000 
5.11U0 
2,0UU 
S.8U0 

43.  BnntloniiT     . 
4  Circles. 

s,soo 

415,886 

Sandoniit 

RsdOM-    . 

Kozienice 
OiiDCzno 

Koiiskie 

Opa.ow              .          .          . 

3,000 
3,700 

2.200 
3,500 
3,250 
i,3,W0 

44.  Kalisch 
6  Circles. 

6,540 

649,323 

Kalisch 

PeirikBU            .    r     . 
Konrn      .... 
Wielun  .... 

13,000 
4,27S 
3.600 
ftOBO, 
2,630 

4&.  Lublin 

4arcles. 

6,650 

518.000 

Lublin     .... 

Lubattow           .         .          . 
Kmbicaiow      . 

12.000 
4.730 
3,200 
4,000 

46.  Flock  . 
6  Circles. 

6.500 

497,000 

Plock      .... 

Pl.llU:,k    .... 

Wjwgrod 

Sievps      .... 

3!760 
3,300 
2,600 

47.  Masovia 
7  Circles. 

7,330 

850,000 

Warsaw 

Ctaockow. 

Lovici      .... 

Alexnndrow     . 

Kutno      .... 

136.100 
8.000 
6.700 

3.000 
4,000 

ass 
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flillllMIII 

nvilMl.^ 

n.rrtMi(dh». 

•*<^ 

SOicta. 

7,250 

SSl.TM 

SMiM             .        ^        . 
Sokolow 

H^^     •         ■         ' 

Wkd^rSr     .*        '.        '. 
BialB       .... 

4.m 

S,IM 

SAM 
•.•M 
*»• 
MM 

49.  Au|iulo«o  . 

T.8SI) 

«66,6BS 

tori! 

3.SM 

UM 

S.1M 
>,S» 

aiM* 

WM 

RvsaiA  IN  AiiA. 

Kingdom  ^  CatOK. 


U.  Cmm. 

13  GrekM. 

23.500 

1,220.000 

Cu*n      .... 
TKhebolui-y            .         . 
S«iih.k           ... 

9>.fM 

5.0M 
3,»M 

01.  Wiiiika 
10  CirelM. 

S2,S00 

1.311,600 

WiStk. 
Sirapul 
I-rhewsk 
Slobodsk 

is.oa* 

0,000 

e.40« 

6,000 

J3.  Penn  . 
12  Circlw. 

127.000 

l,488.B00 

Perm        .... 

KungT   .... 
Solimimk 

IO.OM 

i2,oe« 

I2,0M 

O.MC 
S.OM 

»3.  Bimbink      . 
B  Cirelv*. 

34.000 

1,200.000 

Bimbink 

Sjriran    .... 

Stinur* 

Kuria  WoloMbka       . 

AUtyr      .... 

Bingilejaw        .         . 

Kaniin 

Suropol            . 

1 3.500 
7.100 
4.  WO 
3.0V« 
3.0W 
2.400 
3.400 
S,i00 

94.  PenM 

10  CireW. 

13,167 

tbS,4D0 

Penn       .... 
Sanntk   .... 
NiwbnBi-Lomoir 

11.000 
9.000 

7.000 

JGngAun  qf  AtlraJihan. 


ii.  AMrskhkn   . 
4  Circlei. 

43,000 

360,000 

Adrmkhon 
Uralikoi 

43.703 

15,000 
6.000 

16.  Sanlow 
10  Circlw. 

'3.000 

1.364.400 

8«i»iow 

WoUk      .... 

P«iraink          .        . 

KlllMtk             .           .           . 

Zariiyn 

SirepU 

41.371 

e.M« 

7.000 
4.SM 
4,0M 

3.000 

ft7.  Orenburg     . 
11  Circtei. 

127,235 

I.77I.ODQ 

Orenburg 

Ufa  (iho  capital) 

Bofalm* 

W»>r«Ki>tk       .          .          . 

Mcnwlmik       . 

Si-rginik 

T(oiHkoj«  Kreport    . 

10,000 
6.000 

4,7#a 

3.300 
l.O0t 

3.0M 
3.0M 

H.OMrgia.iiKlud- 
iiifOMOtia     1 


Sifpitkk  . 


40.0M 
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,^„...... 

JUIlSq    hlit^a. 

.„,.«.. 

T....H.,.„..„., 

l-ai'ulalidB- 

Goi-i        .... 
Eliiabeilipol      . 
Aklial»)k          .         .          . 

18.000 
-I6.unu 

SB.  Caucasia      . 

40.0(10 

150.000 

Ki-U.ir     .... 
MosJuk    .... 
Georgicwsk 

12.000 

e.'ioo 

J.OUO 

6(1.  Daghcilan    , 

y.3uu 

130,000 

Taiki        .... 

Derbeml 
Kobcbpbi 
Kirabiidach      . 

10.000 
f.OOO 
0.000 
3,000 

CI.  Imiietia 

4.830  1 

(70,000 

Kulais      .... 

14.000 

62.  FqitMumdI- 
inan  Pravinces, 
vii.  S.:hir«-.-iii. 
Kambagh,  Ta- 
lischiii,        ttii'l 

3.145 

'  tss.ooo 

Baku        .... 

Alt  Sphnioaclir. 

Scbusobi. 

J-cnko™,.. 

Nucbo. 

I5.00U 

63.  Aimenia      . 

7.S50 

160,000 

.... 

lilt 

IS.OOO 

c.ono 

B.OUO 
3,000 

6.1.  Giirid 

1.422 

64,000 

TiliBicbo. 

Pot.. 

Balliumi. 

Gi.  Mmeruliii. 

■  J.200 

430,000 

Redonte-Kaluii. 
Annklii.. 
SucUam-Kaleh. 
Gebndacbik. 
Sudscliuk  Kaldi. 

66.  Cii'cassia 

3a.2S0 

550,000 

No  towns,  but  villages  nnd  ) 
Russian  forls          .          .  t 

'•^rr 

IN.B.-The  ppula 

liyn  of  Ibe  g 

Kingdom  qf 

cnrrling  lo  Koppca,  ihe  area  ni-r-n 

rding  lo 

67.  Tobolsk 
7  Circies. 

.310.000 

685,000 

Tobolsk    .... 
Tjuiucn  .... 
Turiiisk  .... 

30,000 
6,300 
6.D00 

Omsk       .... 

68.  Omsk  . 
2  Circles. 

325,500 

600,000 

a.ooo 

3,000 

69.  Tunftk 
G  Ciidus. 

a3.800 

47S,100 

Totnsk     .... 
Barnaul  .... 

Kaen.k   .         .         .         . 

0,700 
6.00U 
4,00t) 
3.500 
3.500 

10.  Jciiisseisk     . 
4  Uirclen.      . 

S4J.O0O 

203,000 

Jenisscisk 
Krasnojarsk      .          . 

5,850 

4,000 

71.  Irkiilzk 

5  Cucloa 

130,000 

sor.ooo 

Itkui«k  .... 
Niscbnoi-Udln«k       . 
Werclinei-Udin«k      . 
Ncitsdiinsk      . 
Kiachia   .... 
S^lmgcnsk        . 

15.800 

3,000 
2.600 
3.0O0 
4.000 

2.000 

72.  .lakulzk 

l..3S6,00O 

1 62.000 

Jokulsk  .... 

3.000 

73    OAm^t'^         . 

170,000 

7,700 

Odiolik  ._         .          .         ■ 

1.R00 

74.   Kanitchalka 

84.000 

4,500 

St.  Peter  and  St.  ftul       . 

.650 
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The  Islands  in  th§  Etomm  Ocean. 


OoTerament. 


The  Lena  Archi- 
pelago   . 

New  Sibcra  and 
some  others. 


Area  in  Kn)(- 
HihSq.  M41es. 


2,000 


I'oimlatkm. 


500 


Tbe  priadp*!  Tuwu. 


The  Islands  in 

the  Piiciflc, 

The  Nclken  Islands 

St.  Lawrence  and 

500 

\ 

1 

St.  Mathew     . 

1.000 

The  Kurile  Islands 

3,000 

1,000 

The  Aleutian  Islands 

10,000 

15,000 

1 

Russian  America, 


North-West  Terri- 
tory 

500.000 

61,000 

■ 

Total  of  the  Empire 

6,442,593 

61,803,049 

If  any  differences  should  be  remarked  between  the  state*  | 
ments  of  the  population  in  the  above  table  and  those  in  the  : 
several  articles,  they  are  occasioned  by  the  receipt  of  more 
recent  information. 

(Stein*s  Handbuch,  by  Horschelmann ;  Hassel's  Hand- 
buch  ;  Cannabich's  Geoeraphie;  Schubert,  Das  Russische 
Reich;  Krusenstern,  D Instruction  PubUqnc  en  Russie; 
Srhnitzler.  La  Russie,  la  PolognCt  ei  la  Ftnlande ;  Rose, 
Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  4^, ;  Eichwald,  Reise  in  dem  Cau- 
casus; Erman,  Reise  durch  Nord  Asien ;  Von  Wrangel, 
Reise  Idn^s  der  Nord  Kiiste  von  Sibirien,  «J'C. ;  The  Rus- 
sian Official  Journals  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce^  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Jnterior,/or  the  years  1837-41.) 

History, — The  history  of  Russia  connot  properly  be  said  to 
commence  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera:  though  we  obtain  occasional  glimpses  of  the  va- 
rious Scythian  and  Sclavonian  tribes  which  roamed  over  its 
vast  territory,  little  more  can  be  ascertained  than  that  it  was 
divided  into  numerous  small  independent  states,  the  two 

{)rincipal  of  which  were  Kiew  and  Novgorod.  About  a.d.  850 
lowevcr  a  Varas^ian  (probably  Danish)  freebooter  of  the 
Baltic,  named  Rurik,  who  had  been  called  in  by  the  people 
of  Novgorod  to  defend  them  against  their  neighbours,  made 
himself  master  of  great  part  of  the  country,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  uninterruptedly  till  a.d. 
1598.  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Rurik,  seized  Kiew 
by  treachery  (883),  put  the  ruler  to  death,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  government:  and  in  904?  (various dates  are  assigned) 
conducted  a  ticet  of  2000  canoes,  carrying  80,000  men,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  attack  of  Constantinople, 
called  by  the  Russians  Czargorod,  or  *  city  of  Caisar.*  This 
first  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  tempest:  and  a  second 
expedition  in  941,  under  Igor  the  son  of  Rurik  (879-945) 
was  defeated  by  the  operation  of  the  Greek  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  Russian  fiotilla.  A  communication  was  how- 
ever opened  between  Russia  and  Greece,  and  Olga,  the 
widow  of  Igor,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  (955)  by  the 
Dame  of  Helena ;  but  iier  son  Swatoslas  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  idolatry  of  his  fathers,  and  fell  (973)  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  reign  of  St.  Vladimir  the 
Great  (980-1015)  was  the  ocra  of  the  conversion  of  Russia. 
Vladimir  himself,  who  had  married  Anna,  sister  of  the 
emperor  Basil  II.,  became  a  Christian  according  to  the 
Greek  church  in  988,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed 
bv  hlH  boyars.  or  nobles,  and  all  his  subjects.  He  8ubdue<l 
Halicz,  or  Galicia,  and  reduced  to  subjection  the  Patzinaces 
and  Khozars,  a  barbarous  race  in  South  Russia ;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  grand-prince, 
or  grand-duke  (Voliki-Knez).  At  the  death  of  Vladimir, 
bis  dominions  were  divided  and  disputed  by  his  numerous 
s«)ns;  and  ihongli  Yaro^luf,  whose  leii^n  was  signalized  by 
nn  unsurce^isful  attack  on  Constantinople  in  1043,  reunited 
them  fur  a  &hurt  time,  a  second  partition  tu^)k  place  at  his 
death  (lUu5);  and  Russia  was  overrun  for  half  a  century 


with  constant  civil  wars  and  Polish  invasions.  Vladimir  IL 
(1113-1125)  re-established  in  some  degree  bit  power  n 
paramount  sovereign;  but  disorder  soon  reeommeiicfd, sal 
the  authority  of  the  grand-prince  of  Kiew  was  eontiniislh 
curtailed  by  the  erection  of  |>etty  sovereignttea  under  tbe  w- 
ferent  branches  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  tm  Andrew  I.,phMt 
of  Vladimir,  or  White  Russia  (1057-75),  arrogated  lokiB- 
self  the  title  of  grand-prince  of  Russia,  while  the  elder  liat 
reigning  at  Kiew  sunk  into  a  subordinate  rank ;  and  Ner- 
goro<l,  though  still  retaining  the  forma  of  jnineely  gotcra- 
ment,  had  become  in  effect  a  free  repnblie,  and  wis  tbt 
centre  of  an  extensive  trofiic  with  both  Europe  and  An. 
The  annals  of  this  period  present  only  an  unceasing  focen- 
sion  of  devastating  struggles  between  tbe  different  priaci- 
palities  (in  one  of  which  Kiew  was  sacked  and  almoit  raiaci 
(1168)  by  the  troops  of  Vladimir),  and  wan  with  Mul 
for  the  possession  of  Galicia.  The  death  of  almost  evciy 
prince  was  followed  by  a  contest  among  his  aona;  but  these 
scenes  of  discord  and  bloodshed  are  diveraifled  h?  no  eveal 
of  historical  importance,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Tutn 
(1223)  produced  a  momentary  unanimity  from  the  icaee 
of  common  danger.  These  barbarians  had  alreedj  uadcr 
Genghis- Khan  overrun  and  subdued  the  greateal  part  if 
Asia ;  and  a  host  of  500,000  men  under  Tooahi,  ut  eea 
of  Genghis,  encountered  and  overthrew  the  comhined  knm 
of  the  Russian  princes  on  the  river  Kalka,  near  the  Sea  if 
Azof:  but  though  the  death  of  Touahi  diverted  the  nelofi 
from  the  immediate  completion  of  their  conquest,  tkey 
returned  in  1236  under  his  son  Batu,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Yotiri,  or  Geofin 
grand  prince  of  Vladimir,  after  seeing  his  capital  dertftByvi 
and  his  family  massacred,  waa  slain  in  battle;  Kiew  sbm 
the  fate  of  Vladimir  (1240) :  all  the  citiea  and  prindpalilis 
of  Russia  (with  the  exception  of  Novgorod)  were  inTohal 
in  indiscriminate  ruin  ana  slaughter,  and  the  whole  eoolT 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  enemy. 

For  more  than  t>»o  centuries  and  a  half  after  this  eei* 
quest  Russia  continued  to  be  lield  in  abject  Taamlige  kf 
the  Tartars  of  Kapchak.  whoso  hordea  oTctspiead  the  eaih 
ern  and  southeni  provinces,  and  the  plaina  hetween  tk 
Caspian  and  the  Volga,  on  the  banka  of  whkh  river  tbi 
Golden  Horde,  or  imperial  residence    of    the  khans  if 
the  race  of  Batu,  was  fixed ;  but  tbe  interior  of  the  eoeany 
was  still  left  under  the  government  of  the  native  prineifc 
who  were  compelled  to  present  themselves  at  the  GoMd 
Horde  to  receive  investiture  and  to  perform  homage  ^  tai 
to  such  an  extent  was  their  humiliation  carried,  that  od  tbe 
annual  visit  of  the  Tartar  deputiea  to  receive  the  tnbalc; 
the  Russian  rulers  were  required  to  lead  the  hone  of  ike 
khan's  representative  by  the  bridle,  and  feed  him  with  osli 
from  their  own  cap  of  stale.    The  gmnd-prince  of  Vbdiair 
continued  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  RotsiaB  ns* 
tion,  and  this  dignity  was  disputed  both  by  arms  and  by  ib* 
trigues  at  the  Court  of  the  khans,  who  fomented  theit  d»- 
sensions  as  favourable  to  the  stability  of  thoir 
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naer.    In  1320  the  reigning  prince  Mikbairwas  e? en  put 
to  death  at  the  Golden   Horde,  on  a  charge  of  treason 
brought  against  him  by  bis  cousin  Youri,who  was  nominated 
his  successor,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Vladimir  to  Moscow;  while  the  principidity  of  Kiew  was 
finally  extinguished  (1321)    by    the  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
who  conquered  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.      In 
the  mean  time  Novgorod  (which  in  1276  bad  joined  the 
Hanseatic  league)  had  risen  in  commercial  importance  till 
its  inhabitants  had  numbered  400,000 ;  and  its  vast  wealth 
and  importance  were  attested  by  the  well-known  proverb, 
'  Who  can  resist  God  and  Novgorod  the  Great ! '     But  the 
mnaioder  of  Russia  continued  to  be  held  in  hopeless  bon- 
dage, till  the  termination  of  the  direct  line  Of  Batu  (1361) 
by  tlie  death  of  Berdi-Bek  Khan,  gave  rise  to  disputes  fur 
the  throne  of  Kapchak  among  the  collateral  branches,  aud 
the  discord  of  their  oppressors  encouraged  the  Russians  to 
mislance.    Jn  1380  Temnik-Mami,  one  of  the  competi- 
tors,  was  overthrown  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Don  by  Deme- 
trius IV.,  thence  sumamed  Donski ;  but  this  victory,  though 
celebrated  by  all  Russian  writers  as  the  commencement  of 
fteedom,  produced  no  permanent  effect    Moscow  was  burnt 
byTokatmish-Khan  in  1382,  and  Demetrius  was  forced  to  sue 
foroardon  and  peace.  But  the  unsuccessful  wars  ofTokatmish 
ttlie  mighty  Timur,  who  twice  (1389,  1395)  invaded 

Niia,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  Kapchak ;  and 

reigns  of  Vassili  or  Basil  II.  (1389-1425),  and  Basil  III. 
iH2d-62)  were  a  period  of  incessant  warfare  between  the 
Russians  and  Tartars,  who  strove  to  maintain  their  do- 
mination. In*  1441  Moscow  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
bi       khan  of  C!asan,  but  the  Tartars  were  now  still  fur- 

r  weakened  by  their  divisions  into«several  separate  and 

icting  khanates,  and  Ivan  or  John  III.  (1462-1505)  at 
mu,  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  last  vestiges  of  dependence 
)o  the  Golden  Horde,  which  was  finally  dissolved  in  1480. 
With  the  reign  of  this  prince,  who  married  Sophia,  the 

ie  of  the  last  Greek  emperor,  a  new  epoch  commences 
u  the  history  qf  Russia.  He  defeated  the  Pules  and 
Utbuanians,  reduced  the  Tartars  of  Casan  to  tribute,  and 
euaiied  under  his  authority  most  of  the  minor  Russian 
vincipalities ;  but  his  capture  of  Novgorod  (1475),  and 
he  exactions  which  he  levied  on  the  merchants  and  ci- 

s,  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  commerce  of  that  famous 
ium.    The  embassies  of  the  European  powers,  Ger- 

IV,  Poland,  Venice,  the  Holy  See,  &c.,  were  now  first 
at  Moscow;  and  though  the  character  of  Ivan  is  sul- 
wu  oy  the  cruel  despotism  of  his  internal  administration, 
M  is  justly  entitled  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
e,  the  power  and  splendour  of  which  date  from  him. 
%«  was  succeeded  by  his  son  by  Sophia,  Basil  IV. 
1605-33),  who  prosecuted  the  scheme  of  aggrandisement 
Mm^oed  by  his  fiather,  and  completed  the  reunion  of 
lU  toe  Russian  states  by  the  conquest  of  the  principality 
i  Severia ;  but  great  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by . 
iloody  and  indecisive  wars  with  Poland,  terminated  by  a 
Met  (1523),  with  Uttle  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
rartars  of  the  Crimea,  incited  fay  Uie  Poles,  committed 
barfbl  ravages  throughout  Russia  in  1510;  and  in  1520 
hug  khan  advanced   to  Moscow,  which  be  spared  only 

»r      se  of  tribute ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  Basil  fiiiled  to 
3*9  the  subjugation  of  the  Tartars  of  Casan,  who  de* 

<M  (1524)  an  army  of  150,000  Russians  on  the  Volsa, 

compelled  another  force,  commanded  by  thirty  Vaivodes 
i#30),  to  raise  the  siege  of  their  capital  with  losa  and  dis- 

e.  His  successor  Ivan  IV.,  Vasilovitch,  surnamed  the 
Hrrible  (1533*84),  was  not  four  years  old  at  the  death 
i  his  father.  The  tyranny  and  maladministration  of  the 
i«^nt  Schuiski  occasioned  disturbances  during  his  minor- 
^and  the  Crimean  khan  made  in  1541  an  unsuccessful 
tttempt  to  reassert  the  supremacy  of  his  nation  in  Russia ; 
^in  1543  Ivan  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  pun- 
■hed  the  obnoxious  minister  with  death,  and  was  crowned 
11545)  by  the  title  of  czar,*  which  he  substituted  for  that  of 
^a  iLnez.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  the  institu- 
I  ii'  the  corps  of  StreUtzes  (archers),  the  first  regular 
of  Russia ;  and  the  reform  of  jurisprudence  by  the 
cation  of  a  regular  code  of  laws  named  Youdebnik ;  but 
w  WIS  unsuccessful  in  bis  efforts  to  procure  (by  an  embassy 
^  (%ailes  V.  in  1 547)  artisans  and  engineers  from  Germany 
j^the  instruction  of  bis  subjects.  In  1552  he  took  Casan 
■T  itonn,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Astrakhan  shared  the  same  fate  two  years  later ;  and  the 
voluntary  adhesion  of  the  Don  Cissacks  (1549)  secured  to 
Russia  the  services  of  those  active  and  warlike  auxiliaries. 
In  1553  the  English  trade  through  Archangel  was  first 
opened ;  but  the  long  wars  which  Ivan  waged  with  Sweden 
and  Poland  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  produced  no  suc- 
cessful result;  and  after  the  death  (1563)  of  his  consort 
Anastasia  he  became  cruel  and  capricious,  and  alienated  the 
nobles  and  people  by  the  savage  barbarity  of  his  actions. 
In  1565  he  consummated  the  ruin  of  Novgorod  by  the 
massacre  of  25,000  of  its  inhabitants,  on  suspicion  of  cor- 
resiK>ndence  with  Poland ;  but  the  Pules  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Tartars,  who  took  Moscow  for  the  last  time  in  1571, 
and  pillaged  and  burnt  it,  100,000  persons  perishing  in  the 
conflagration.  The  continued  ill  success  of  the  war  in 
Livonia  forced  Ivan  to  obtain  peace  (1578)  through  the  me- 
diation of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  by  the  cession  of  the  disputed 
provinces  on  the  Baltic.  The  acquisition  in  1581  of  Siberia, 
which  had  been  invaded  seven  years  earlier  by  the  Cossack 
Yeimakj  compensated  in  some  measure  for  this  loss ;  and  the 
advance  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  introduction,  about 
this  period,  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  of  several  branches 
of  manufacture.  But  the  ferocity  of  Ivan  increased  with  his 
years:  his  eldest  son  perished  in  1584  by  a  blow  from  the 
hand  of  his  father,  and  Ivan  himself  died  the  same  year. 
Though  execrated  by  his  subjects  as  a  remorseless  and  san- 
guinary tyrant,  he  had  raised  the  country  by  his  energetic 
policy  to  a  hitherto  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity ;  but 
his  eldest  and  surviving  son  and  successor.  Feoffor  or  Theo- 
dore (1584-91),  was  a  prince  of  such  natural  imbecility  that 
the  reins  of  government  were  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother-in-law  and  minister  Boris  Grodoonoff;  and  the 
only  events  of  his  reign  were  the  erection  of  a  patriarchate 
for  Russia  (1589)  independent  of  the  see  of  (Jonstantiuo- 
ple,  and  a  short  war  with  Sweden  (1590-95),  which  termi- 
nated in  the  acquisition  of  Ingria  and  Carelia  by  the  peace 
of  Teusina.  Feodordied  childless  in  1598;  and  his  only 
brother  Demetrius  having  (as  was  supposed)  been  previously 
murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Boris,  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Rurik,  which  had  ruled  under  fifty-six  sovereigns 
for  736  years,  became  finally  extinct.     [Godoonoff.] 

Boris  was  now  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  and  commenced  his  reign  (1598-1 605)  by  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs  and  other  salutary  measures ;  but  be 
soon  degenerated  into  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  tyrant,  and  at 
length  lost  his  throne  and  life  in  a  donlest  with  an  adven- 
turer who  declared  himself  to  be  the  lost  Demetrius,  and 
whose  pretensions  were  supported  by  Poland.  The  real 
history  of  this  person  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, and  many  writers  consider  his  claims  to  have  been 
well  founded ;  but  after  ruling  scarcely  a  year,  he  perished 
(1606)  in  a  popular  revolt  h^ed  by  a  boyar  named  Basil 
Schuiski,  who  thereupon  became  czar.  But  a  second  false 
Demetrius  speedily  started  up.  The  Pbles  and  Swedes*  who 
each  aspired  to  seat  a  prince  of  theic  own  nation  on  the 
throne,  invaded  the  country,  and  were  supported  by  various 
factions  among  the  nobles,  and  for  seven  years  (1606-13) 
Russia  became  the  prey  of  desolating  anarchy  and  civil 
war.  The  Swedes  occupied  Kexholm  and  Novgorod,  and 
the  Polish  prince  Ladislas,  after  taking  Smolensk,  ad- 
vanced to  Moscow,  and  sent  Schuiski  prisoner  to  Warsav 
(1610).  But  the  prospect  of  the  dismemberment  of  their 
country  roused  the  national  spirit  of  the  Russians;  the 
Poles  were  driven  from  Moscow  (1613)  after  a  sanguinary 
battle ;  and  in  the  following  year  Michael  Romanof,  a  de- 
scendant by  females  from  the  house  of  Rurik,  was  callecl 
to  the  throne  with  a  unanimity  among  all  orders  in  tha 
state,  which  the  sense  of  imminent  danger  alone  could  pro- 
duce. 

The  accession  of  the  line  of  Romanof  gives  a  new  cha- 
racter to  the  history  of  Russia,  which  henceforward,  firon 
being  regarded  as  a  barbarous  and  semi- Asiatic  nower, 
begins  to  assume  its  proper  rank  among  European  otatea. 
The  long  reign  of  Michael  (1613-45^  afforded  him 
time  both  for  the  consolidation  of  his  own  p>ower  and  the 
restoration  ot  his  dominions  from  the  denression  caused  by 
the  late  calamities;  but  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  the 
peace  of  Stolbova  from  Sweden  (1617)  by  the  cession  of 
Ingria  and  Carelia,  including  the  whole  Baltic  coast  of 
Russia,  which  thus  retained  only  the  single  port  of  Arch- 
angel in  Europe,  and  to  resign  Smolensk  to  Poland  as  the 
price  of  a  fourteen  years'  truce  (1618-32),  a  sacrifice  which 
waa  oonfirD9«d,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  it  by  uoit^ 
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by  the  poaco  of  Viasma  in  1034.     But  tho  internal  arlmi- 
nUtration  of  Michael  Mtas  more  forlunatc  than  his  wars. 
Though  coinpelled  by  the  boyars  to  re-establish  the  slavery 
of  the  peasants,  he  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  re- 
dressing the  abuses  which  tho  prcccdmg  anarchy  had  oc- 
casioned ;  and  lie  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade  by  the  con- 
elusion  of  commercial  treaties  with  England  (16'23)and  with 
Franco  (1629).     The  minority  of  his  son  Alexis  (1645-76) 
was  disturbed  by  a  dan^c'rous  revolt  arising  from  the  arro- 
gance and  tyranny  of  the  regent  Morouzof ;  but  the  removal 
of  tho  obnoxious  mmistcr  restored  order,  and  Alexis,  on 
assuming  the  reins  of  power  in  1648,  became  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Polish  crown  against  John  Casimir. 
This  rejection  deeply  chagrined  him,  and  he  cat^erly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  revenge  which  was  afforded  by 
tho  offer  of  tho  revolted  Ukraine  Cossacks  (1664)  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection.    The  Poles,  distracted  by 
civil  war,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Russians, 
who  recovered,  by    the  truco   of  Vilna  (1656),  Smolensk 
and  all  the  other  cessions  of  the  last  reign.     A  short  war 
with  Sweden  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Cardis  (1661) 
without  any  change  of. territory.     But  the  contest  with  Po- 
land, which  had  re-commonced  in  16ob,  was  continued  with 
increasing  success  till  1667,  when  tho  truce  of  Andrussow 
(converted  into  a  permanent  peace  in  1686)  gave  to  Russia 
Tchernigow,  Kicw,  and  the  Ukraine,  with  the  protectorate 
of  the  Dnieper  Cossacks.   But  in  the  mean  time  the  internal 
peace  was  disturbe<l  by  seditions  arising  from  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  and  from  the  deposition  (1666)  of  the 
patriarch  Nikon,  whom  the  lower  orders   regarded   as  a 
saint;  and  in  1667  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
threatened  by  a  revolt  of  the  Don  Cossacks  under  a  chief 
named   Stenko  Rnzin,  who,  by  ])ruclaiming  liberty  to  the 
serfs,  attracted  to  his  standard  an  army  of  '200,000  men,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  captured  Astrakhan,  and  assumed  the 
style  of  an  independent  sovereign ;  but  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  and  put  to  death,  with  great  numbers  of  his 
followers.    The  last  years  of  the  rei^;n  of  Akxia  were  de- 
voted to  internal  improvements  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization.     Numerous  fureit^ueis,  particularly  Scoti'h  and 
Germans,  were  attracted  to  Russia,  where  they  intro<luced 
the  arts  and  manufacturf>s  ot  their  own  countries;  and  the 
publication  of  a  revised  code  of  laws  gave  a  settled  chanicter 
to  the  national  jurisprudence.     Alexis  die<l  in  1676,  at  the 
age  of  47,  leaving  several  children  by  his  two  wives.    The 
short  reign  of  his  eldest  son  Feodor  (1676-S2)  was  remark- 
able only  for  the  first  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
(1678-82),  which  ended  in  the  final  cession  of  Ukraine  to 
the  former ;  and  for  the  destruction  at  Moscow  of  all  the 
charters  and  muniments  of  the  nobility,  who  thenceforward 
took  precedence  according  to  military  rank.   Feodor  left  no 
issue,  and  at  his  death,  Ivan  and  Peter,  both  sons  of  Alexis, 
but  by  different  wives,  wcro  placed  jointly  on  the  throne, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Sophia,  the  sister  of  the  former. 
But  tho  intrigues  of  this  ambitious  princess,  who  aspired  to 
the  sole  exercise  of  authority  in  her  own  person,  gave  rise 
to  sanguinary  tumults  among  the  strclitzes.     The  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  was  excited  by  the  total  failure  of  two  ex- 
peditions (1687  and  IbhU)  against  the  Crim  Tartars;  and 
the  attempts  of  Sophia  to  exclude  Peter  from  all  share 
in  the  government  at  length  brought  on  a  revolution  (1689) 
in  favour  of  tho  latter.     Sophia  was  sent  to  a  monastery, 
and  Ivan,  whose  weakness  of  mind  and  body  unfitted  him 
for  rule,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Peter,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  sovcreij^n. 

The  genius  of  this  future  regenerator  of  Russia  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  instruction  of  a  Genevese  named  I^  Fort, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  since  1684,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  speedily  developed  itself  in  action.  His  first  care  was 
the  reform  of  the  army,  and  having  succeeded  in  raising  and 
disciplining  some  regiments  in  the  European  manner,  he  at- 
tacked and  took  Azof  from  the  Turks  in  16U4,  being 
further  aided  by  a  flotilla  which  he  built  on  the  Don.  and 
which  Mtas  the  first  Russian  navy.     In  16U7  he  huwever 

Suitted  his  dominions,  and  travelled  for  nearly  two  years  in 
Ingland,  Holland,  &c.,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
mechanics  and  ship-building,  and  to  engage  artisans  and 
engineers  for  his  service;  and  a  sanguinary  revolt  of  the 
strelitzes,  in  favour  of  Sophia,  having  occurred  during  hib 
absence,  the  corps  were  summarily  abolished  at  his  return, 
and  replaced  by  regular  troops.  The  same  year  ( 161)8)  he 
founded  the  first  Russian  onler  of  knighthood,  that  of  St. 
Andrew;  and  the  cession  of  Azof  by  tho  Porto  at  tho  peace 


of  Carlowitz  (1699)  at  length  gare  him  •  port  on  the  Bliefc 
Sea.  His  next  aim  was  to  acquire  a  torhtory  on  thm  Btluc 
and  with  this  view  he  joined  the  Nortben  Lnm  «tfk 
Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden ;  and  thovgh  his  m 
levies  were  signally  defeated  at  Narva  (1700)  byCfavIa 
XH ,  he  succeeded  during  the  next  two  yean  in  occupyi^ 
Ingria  and  Carclia,  while  tho  Swedes  were  engaged  in  iW 
Polish  war ;  and  his  new  capital  city  of  PMenbnif  wm 
founded  on  this  territor>'  (1 7U3)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nn^ 
Narva  and  Dorpat  in  Livonia  (1704).  and  Mittan  in  Cmh 
land  (1705),  were  successively  taken;  and  the  vieioiyif 
Kalish  over  the  Swedes  (1706)  gave  couftdenee  U  lb 
Russian  soldiery.  The  internal  reforms  were  not 


during  these  warlike  operations.     SchooU,  printing- pnai^ 

manufactories,  and  hospitals  were  everywhere  ertablnhii 

and  the  university  of  Moscow  was  founded  in  1704;  vUt 

the  overgrown  power  of  the  clergy  was  curtailed  bjr  tlit  iha 

lition  of  the  patriarchate,  the  czar  declaring  h^fnselfhflidaf 

tho  church.     Charles  XH.,  who  had  dethroned  FMmc 

Augustus  in  Poland,  and  was  now  at  the  summit  of  kli 

power,  determined  to  crush  the  rising  strength  of  Rnam 

which  he  invade<l  (1708)  through  the  Ukraine,  and  vis 

joined  by  the  Cossack  ataman  Mazeppa;  but  he'tosUiMi 

an  irreparable  defeat  from  Peter  (July  8, 1709)  at  Pokm; 

all  his  army  was  either  destroyed  or  taken,  and  the  lua| 

himself  fled  into  Turkey.    The  Ruuian  arms  wcie  oov  ■ 

the  ascendant;  Wiborg,  Reval.-Riga,  with  all  E»thoaisas4 

Livonia,  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  Frederic  Aogosim  it- 

mounted  the  throne  of  Poland,  in  which  kingdom  Rown 

influence  continued  from  that  time  paramount.    Bui  tear 

(1710)  with  Turkey,  arising  from  the  shelter  aA>rded  by  ilm 

power  to  Charles,  had  a  disastrous  result;  the  Rinums 

were  surrounded  on  tho  Pruth,  and  Peter  was  compeltalto 

purchase  the  peace  of  Falczy  (1711)  by  the  restor«tioa  o( 

Azof  and  other  humiliating  concessions.     The  dooit»tc 

administration  in  church  and  state  was  provided  for  by  tot 

erection  (1711)  of  the  Directing  Senate,  the  supreme  mil 

tribunal,  and  some  years  af^er  ( 1 724>  of  the  Synod  lor  crcls- 

siastical  affairs ;  but  both  were  under  the  direct  oooirDl  d 

the  czar,  who  exercised  despotic  sway  by  means  of  his  srar, 

and  deprived  tho  nobility  of  all  their  power.   In  171^17  lit 

a^ain  travelled  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  vnili^ 

France,  where  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  XV. 

But  his  return  was  marked  by  a  domestic  tragedy;  his  ms 

Alexis,  who  had  previously  offended  him  by  his  weak  wU 

vicious  course  of  life,  was  tried  on  pretence  of  eonspmey. 

and  condemned,  but  died,  perhaps  from  naturaT  canses,  n 

prison.     The  Swedish  war,  which  had  langui»bed  ahcr  tk 

death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718,  was  at  length  cooriaM 

(1721)  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt.     Russia  acquired  WiUiif, 

Ingria,  Carelia,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  and  became  tbtan- 

forward  the  great  Northern  power  in  place  of  Sweden ;  bbJ 

Peter  exchanged  the  title  of  czar  for  that  of  emiMim  mi 

autocrator  nf  all  theEutiias,  which  his  successors  have  eicr 

since  borne.     In  1723  he  availed  himself  of  the  distnctiA 

state  of  Peisia  to  seize  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  vlucfc 

necessity  compelled  Shah  Tahmasp  to  cede  to  bim ;  bat  tka 

was  his  last  exploit.     He   died  Jan.  28,   172^.  aged  tt. 

In  36  years  he  had  raised  Russia  from  a  iijini  haibiieai 

state  to  a  pitch   of  military   strength   and   politiesl  M- 

portance  which  jdaced  her  on  a  level  with  the  flrsi  powm 

of  Europe.     Her  army,  her  navy,  her  commerce,  and  Inr 

legislature  were  all  created  by  his  genius;  and  though  ha 

great  ({ualities  were  too  often  stained  by  acts  of  cruelly  vd 

tyranny,  he  must  be  pronounced  to  have  justly  menlcrf 

the  epithets  of  the  Great,  and  the  Either  qfkis  CemiUrf, 

conferred  on  his  memory  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  thi 

nation. 

In  obedience  to  the  lost  commands  of  Peter,  bis  vidoe 
Catherine,  formerly  a  Livonian  peasant-girl,  was  pndaiBt^ 
empress :  but  her  short  reign  ( 1 725-7),  and  that  of  bcr  wc' 
ccssor  Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Pbter  tho  Great,  and  lonof  ibi 
unfortunate  Alexis  (1727-30),  were  (except  the  conclibtfB 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  China  in  1727)  almost  barrenol 
events,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  ascendency,  undi^  U* 
therine,  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  under  Peter^  of  the  I>b-- 
goruki  family.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II.*  Anne,  dau^M 
of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  wascalMt« 
the  throne  (1 730-40)  by  the  influence  of  the  Dolgoruki  Ac- 
tion, (»n  signing  an  agreement  which  limited  the  impuiJ 
IKjwer  in  favour  of  the  nobility :  hut  this  compubery  td 
was  almost  immediately  cancelled  under  the  advioe  of  tie 
Chancellor  Ostermsnn,  and  the  Dolgorukis  vera  d^g'*''' 
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nd  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  election  to  the  Polish  crown  in 
733  was  decided  in  favour  of  Frederic  Augustus  II.,  by  the 
resence  and  peremptory  interference  of  a  Russian  army: 
id  though  the  Persian  provinces  seized  by  Peter  the  Great 
ere  restored  (1735)  by  a  convention  with  Nadir-Kouli,  the 
sfeit  of  the  Pruth  was  amply  avenged  by  a  war  (1736-9) 
n  alliance  with  Austria)  a^^ainst  the  Porte.  Crim-Tartary 
as  overrun  by  Marshal  Munnich;  Azof,  Oczakow^  an^ 
hoczira  taken,  and  Moldavia  occupied  ;  but  the  peace  of 
elgrade  (1739),  which  was  necessitated  by  the  losses  of 
ustria,  restored  all  these  conquests  except  Azof.  Anne 
squeathed  the  succession,  under  the  regency  of  her  fa- 
wirite  Biron,  to  her  giandnephew  Ivan  (1740-1),  a  child 
fo  months  old,  son  of  her  niece  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
f  Duke  Antony  of  Brunswick-Bevern.  Biron  was  speedily 
ertbrown  by  a  cabal  headed  by  the  parents  of  the  infant 
Dperor,  who  themselves  assumed  the  guardianship ;  but 
>e  discontent  of  the  Russians  at  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
inisters  introduced  by  Anne  at  length  broke  out  in  revolt; 
id  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Catherine, 
ed  to  the  throne  (1740-62).  Ostermann  and  Mun- 
cu  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  ministry  vested  in  Bes- 
tief-Riumin,  who  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs  till 
ij7 ;  while  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  had  commenced 
'41,  ended  (1743)  in  the  acquisition  of  part  of  Finland  by 
iissia.  The  alliance  concluded  with  Mana  Theresa  (1 747) 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  the  consequent 
»pearance  on  the  Rhine  cf  36,000  Russian  auxiliaries  under 
epnin,  gave  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct  participation 
the  politics  of  Western  Europe  ;  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
IT,  a  large  Russian  force,  acting  as  allies  of  Austria,  in- 
ded  Prussia,  of  which  they  held  possession  from  1757  to 
'62  :  the  victories  of  Gross- Jagersdorfl  (1757)  and  of  Kun- 
!     orff  (1759)  over  Frederic  the  Great,  established  the 

mrn  of  Russian  arms,  and  Berlin  fell  into  their  hands  in 
ou ;  while  an  ai'my  of  observation  was  maintained  from 
^58  in  Poland,  then  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion, 
liiabeth  died  Jan.  1762,  regretted  by  her  subjects,  to  whom 
le  had  endeared  herself  by  the  mildness  of  her  domestic 
[ministration  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter 
i.,  duke  of  Holstein-(jrottorp.  The  first  act  of  this  pi'ince 
as  to  abandon  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  conclude  peace 
ilh  Prussia  :  he  abolished  the  torture  in  criminal  pro- 
isses,  and  issued  judicious  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
)mmerce ;  but  he  speedily  disgusted  his  subjects  by  the 
tsh  innovations  which  he  attempted  to  introduce  into  the 
and  the  church,  and  the  public  discontent  was  secretly 
luicDted  by  his  consort,  Catharina  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  a 
rincess  of  a  masculine  understanding,  who  had  long  been 
t  variance  with  him.  After  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  was 
ethroned  (July,  1762)  by  a  conspiracy,  and  died  in  prison 
week  afterwards,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  violence ; 

e  Catharina  II.  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  unani- 

js  voice  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
ihe  accession  of  this  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  princess 
1762-96)  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Russian  policy,  which 
rom  this  time  assumed  tne  steadily  aggressive  character 
'hich  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  On  the  vacancy  of  the 
V)lish  throne,  in  1 764,  a  Russian  army  dictated  the  election 
f  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  a  former  paramour  of  Catherine  : 

Poland  continued  distracted  by  civil  war,  arfd  the  com- 
i  of  the   Porte  at  the  continued  occupation   of  the 

liuy  by  Russian  troops  led  to  a  Turkish  war  (1768-74), 
II  which  the  Russian  arms  were  signally  triumphant.  A 
lussian  fleet  appeared  for  the  first  time  (1770)  in  the  Medi- 
en^ncan,  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  atTchesm^ ;  the 
lod  forces  subdued  Crira-Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ; 
he  Danube  was  crossed  for  the  fii-st  time  in  1773.  and  the 
wses  of  the  Porte  compelled  her,  by  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk- 
Cainardji  (1774),  to  acknowledge  the  Crim-Tartars  indepen- 
lent,  and  to  cede  to  Russia  an  extensive  tract  of  territory, 
n  the  mean  time  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  liad 

a  place,  which  gave  Polotsk  and  Moghilew  to  Russia  ; 
dangerous  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugatchef,  who  per- 

wu  Peter  III.,  was  quelled  by  his  capture  and  death  in 

110.    The  internal  administration  was  placed  on  a  new 

boting  by  the  division  of  the  empire  (1776)  into  forty-three 

rovemments  with  separate  jurisdictions,  and  by  the  gradual 

ligation  (1775-83)  of  a  new  code  of  laws;  the  deserts 

:  colonized,  and  200  new  towns  built  by  Potemkin,  who 
ibsolute  minister  from  1778  to  1791.   In  the  mean  time 

chains  of  Poland  were  daily  riveted  tighter ;  and  the 
•pposition  of  England  to  the  avowed  project  of  erecting  a 


new  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  on  the  n  ms  of  thtf 
Turkish  power,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  famous  Armed  Neutnlity  (1780),  in  which  all  the 
northern  powers  combined  with  Russia  to  resist  the  right  of 
maritime  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  Crim-Tartary 
was  seized  (1783)  and  incorporated  with  Russia;  but  this 
encroachment,  though  the  Porte  was  compelled  at  the  time 
to  acquiesce,  led  eventually  to  the  second  Turkish  war 
(1787-92),  memorable  for  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  Po- 
temkin and  Suwarrow:  Choczim,  Oczakow,  Bender,  and 
Ismail  were  successively  taken  with  fearful  slaughter,  and 
the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  established  the  Dniester  as  the 
boundary  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  A  short  war  with  Sweden 
(1788-90),  in  which  the  Swedes  threatened  Petersburg,  and 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  at  Svenkasund,  had  in  the  me«n 
time  been  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Werela,  without  ter- 
ritorial change.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
produced  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  Russia  towards  Eng- 
land, with  whom  an  alliance  and  a  commercial  treaty  were 
concluded  in  1793;  but  no  active  part  was  taken  against 
France,  as  the  attention  of  the  empress  was  directed  towards 
Poland,  by  the  second  partition  of  which  (1793)  Russia 
gained  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine,  with  half  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia.  Warsaw  was  garrisoned  by  the  Russians,  but  a 
fierce  struggle  ensued  (1794)  on  the  general  revolt  of  the 
Poles  under  Kosciusko  and  Madalinski ;  till  the  storm  of 
Praga  by  Suwarrow,  in  which  20,000  Poles  were  slaughtered, 
finally  crushed  all  resistance,  and  the  third  and  last  parti- 
tion of  the  kingdom  took  place  the  next  year,  hy  which 
the  nationality  of  Poland  was  extinguished,  while  Russia 
gained  Courland  with  the  rest  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia* 
in  addition  to  her  former  acquisitions. 

Catharine  II.  died  the  year  after  the  accomplishment  of 
this  favourite  object  of  her  policy,  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  son  Paul  (1796-1801),  a  weak  and  fickle  prince.  He 
joined  (1798)  the  second  grand  coalition  against  France; 
and  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  under  Suwarrow  and  Korsakow, 
covered  themselves  with  glory  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  in 
the  campaign  of  1799:  but  Paul  soon  capriciously  aban- 
doned his  allies,  concluded  peace  with  Bonaparte  (then  first 
consul),  and,  in  1800,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  North,  a  union  of  the  northern  states,  on  the 
principle  of  the  armed  neutrality,  against  the  British  mari- 
time supremacy.  A  war  with  England  was  impending, 
when  Paul,  whose  frantic  tyranny  (verging  on  madness) 
had  made  him  odious  to  his  subjects,  was  murdered  in  his 
palace  (1801)  by  a  band  of  conspirators. 

His  son  and  successor  Alexander  (1801-25)  immediately 
effected  a  pacification  with  England,  and  disbanded  a  force 
of  45,000  Cossacks  which  his  father  had  assembled  at  Oron- 
berg,  with  the  wild  design  of  marching  overland  to  India: 
the  relations  with  Franw  continued  however  peaceful  till 
1805 ;  but  Alexander  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as 
emperor,  and  joining  the  Austrian  alliance  against  him,  was 
personally  present  at  the  defeat  of  Austerlilz.  In  1806  the 
renewed  alliance  of  the  Porte  with  France  was  made  the 
pretext  of  a  new  Turkish  war  (1806-12),  and  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  occupied;  but  the  successive  victories  of 
Eylau  and  Friedland  gained  by  the  French  (1807),  led  to 
the  famous  conferences  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Russia  joined 
the  *  Continental  System '  of  Napoleon,  and  became  an  ally 
of  France;  declaring  war  (1808)  against  England  and 
Sweden,  the  latter  of  whom  was  forced  to  cede,  by  the  peace 
of  Frederiksham  (1809),  all  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and 
Aland.  The  war  with  the  Porte,  which  had  been  suffered 
to  languish,  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  bloody 
but  indecisive  campaigns  of  1810-11-12;  but  the  ii^jury 
which  the  '  Continental  System '  inflicted  on  Russian  com- 
merce was  becoming  insupportable,  and  the  refusal  of 
Alexander  to  enforce  it  at  length  led  to  a  rupture  with 
France  (1812).  Alliances  were  now  formed  with  Eng- 
land and  Sweden,  and  the  peace  of  Bucharest  with  the 
Porte,  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  the  British 
minister,  extended  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Pruth.  In 
the  autumn  of  1812,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  500.000 
men,  defeated  Kutusoff  at  Borodino,  and  advanced  to  Mos- 
cow ;  but  the  country  was  everywhere  laid  waste,  and  the 
conflagration  of  the  capital  itself  by  the  governor  Rostopchin 
compelled  the  French  to  retreat  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  of 
unexampled  rigour,  pursued  by  the  Russians :  nine-tenths 
of  their  vast  host  either  perished  or  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  Napoleon  himself  escaped  only  by  deserting  nis  army. 
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A  powerful  Russian  force  continue<l  to  take  part  in  tbo 
campaigns  of  1813-14  against  Franco,  and  Alexander  en- 
tered raris  in  triumph.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna 
(181j),  Warsaw  and  a  largo  territory,  under  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Russia,  but  with  a  separate  administration  and  free  press. 
A  desultory  war  with  Persia  (1804-13)  had  been  concluded 
by  the  peace  of  Goolistan,  Persia  coding  most  of  her  Cau- 
casian provinces,  and  giving  up  her  claims  on  Georgia. 

The  military  power  and  political  inlluence  of  Russia  were 
now  almost  paramount  on  the  Continent ;  and  after  the 
ftnal  downful  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  she  became  the  head  uf 
the  '  Holy  Alliance,'  entered  into  by  herself,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France,  for  the  suppression  of  revolutionary 
principles.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  was 
peaceful,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  reforms  of  the  internal 
government ;  while  the  long  line  of  frontier  was  strengthened 
by  the  formation  of  military  colonies,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  subjects  was  promoted  by  the  frequent  progresses  of  the 
sovereign  through  the  interior  provinces.  In  one  of  these 
tours  orins))ection  Alexander  died  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Don, 
aged  forty-eight  (Dec.  1825) ;  and,  leaving  no  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Nicholas,  the  thira  son  of  Paul,  the 
second  brother,  Constantine,  having  previously  renounced  the 
succession.  This  change  in  the  succession  occasioned  some 
military  tumults,  which  were  not  quelled  without  bloodshed. 
In  1826  a  dispute  respecting  boundaries  led  to  a  fresh  war 
with  Persia,  which  continued  till  1828,  when  the  progress 
of  the  Russians  compelled  Persia  to  give  up  Erivan  and  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  as  the  price  of  the  peace  of 
Turkmanchai.  Tlie  Greek  revolutionary  war  was  now 
raging,  and  the  treaty  of  London  was  signed  (July,  1827)  by 
Russia,  France,  and  England,  for  the  settlement  of  the 

Suestion ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  the  terms 
ictated  to  her  produced  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  allied  squadrons  at  Navarino;  and  in  1828  a 
Russian  army  invaded  Turkey,  and  though  repulsed  from 
before  Shumla  in  the  first  campaign,  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Balkan  (1829),  and  occupied  Adrianople,  where  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  Russia  acquired  numerous  frontier 
fortresses  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  protectorate  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  Poles  (Nov., 
1830),  who  were  goaided  by  the  tyranny  of  their  viceroy  the 
grand-duke  Constantine,  and  by  repeated  infractions  of  their 
constitution,  was  crushed,  after  a  campaign  of  frightful  de- 
vastation and  bloodshed,  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  Sept., 
1831:  many  thousand  Poles  of  all  ranks  were  sent  to 
Siberia;  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  with  Russia,  and 
has  ever  since  been  governed  as  a  conquered  province. 
The  relations  with  the  Porte  assumed  a  new  form  in  1833, 
from  the  application  of  the  sultan  for  aid  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rebel  puslia  of  Egy^L:  an  auxiliary  force  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  termr  imposed  on  the  pasha ; 
but  this  service  was  repaid  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar^Skelessi, 
binding  the  Porte  to  have  recourse  to  no  other  power  fur 
assistance,  and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  all  foreign 
ahii)s  of  war.  The  absolute  ascendency  thus  acquired  in 
the  divan  was  viewed  with  great  jealogsy  by  France  and 
England;  but  their  complaints  were  disregarded  by  the 
Russian  cabinet,  which,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed Shah  to  the  Persian  throne,  in  1834,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  similar  paramount  intiuonce,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  interests,  in  the  councils  of  that  nation.  These  pro- 
oeedingH  excited  in  England  a  strong  popular  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  Russia,  which  was  further  augmented  by  the 
seiiure,  in  1836,  of  a  British  merchantman  on  the  coast  of 
Ctrcassia,  where  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare  with  the  natives 
had  been  for  some  years  carried  on,  the  Russians  claiming 
tlie  country  as  cuded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
The  march  against  Herat  (1838)  of  a  Persian  army,  di- 
rected by  Rus!»ian  officers,  which  was  viewed  as  preliminary 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  brought  the 
conflicting  relations  apparently  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture : 
but  the  apprehensions  of  Uie  English  cabinet  were  tran- 
quillised  by  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  Afghaniston  by  an  army  from  India;  and  the 
Russian  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter  have 
since  received  a  further  check  from  the  failure  of  a  for- 
midable ex|)edition  dirccMed  (184U)  against  the  predator)' 
Uibek  state  of  Khiva.  Such  is  the  present  political  aspect 
of  Russia:  with  two  formidable  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  hcus,  and  a  standmg  army  amounting  (at  leost  nomi- 
nally) to  upwards  of  bOO,00U,  she  presents  a  formidable 


armed  front  to  Western  Europe.    The  «Tenu  of  the  Im 

ten  years  have  rendered  her  almost  absolute  atfaiiiM 
of  the  destinies  of  her  antient  opponent*,  the  two  giui 
Moslem  lowers  of  Turkey  and  Persia;  and  ber  iutcrcacsaii 
everywhere  watche<l  and  promoted  bv  the  exertions  of  her 
diplomatic  service,  the  numbers  ana  organisation  of  vbiea 
far  excei>d  that  uf  any  other  nation. ,  But  on  the  mbu 
hand,  the  absolute  despotism  which  pervades  every  brtuca 
of  the  government,  renders  the  efiiciency  of  this  vatt  pover 
ahnost  entirely  dependent  on  the  personal  character  isJ 
energy  of  the  reigning  sovereign :  the  PoUkli  natioa  aa4 
many  of  the  subject  tribes  are  retained  in  unwilling  uU- 
dicnce  only  by  military  coercion ;  and  the  extcuftiie  dusfl«- 
tiun  understood  to  prevail  among  the  nobility  (whose  fftnacr 
privileges  and  power  have  been  wholly  anniliilaiedj.  Witb 
the  desire  for  free  institutions,  which  must  necessarily  mull 
from  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  Wscr 
orders,  will  probably  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  impuisbl 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  government 

Gorernment  and  Adminittnition. — The  actual  poliliesi 
organization  of  Russia  is  as  follows  :— 

The  emperor  is  as  absolute  as  in  the  times  of  Ivaa  V^i- 
lovitch  the  Terrible.  However  this  despotism  may  benudiM 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  actions  of  the  eu|Miw 
Paul  I.  prove,  that  should  the  monarch  of  Russia  wt»li  t« 
indulge  himself  in  any  freaks  of  tyranny  even  bonL-noi 
on  insanity,  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  bim  from  doio{  sj. 
Several  classes  of  the  inhabitants  ei\joy  certain  phTilcgfs 
and  immunities,  although  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  add  thai 
these  liberties  have  no  other  guarantee  than  the  pleasure «/ 
the  monarch,  who  may  abolish  them  just  as  he  grutri 
them.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  political  organizaiiw  ul 
Russia  is,  that  no  one  has  of  right  any  rank  unleu  such  u 
he  obtains  by  filling  a  civil  or  militar)-  oUice.  The  offif«i» 
military,  naval,  and  civil,  aru divided  into  the  foUowing four- 
teen grades : — 


Miliury.  NaTal. 

1  Field- Marshal  General  Admiral 

2  Full  General  Full  Admiral 

3  Lt .-General  Vice- Admiral 

4  Major-Gencral  Rear- Admiral 

6  Brigadier  (now  Commodore 

abolished) 

G  Colonel  First  Captain 

7  Lt. -Colonel  Second  Captain 


8  Major 

9  Captain 

10  Second  Capt. 
11 

12  Lieutenant 

13  Under^ Lieut. 

14  Ensign 


Capt.- Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 


Midshipman 


ChU. 

Chancellor 

Actual     Privy- 
Councillor 

Privy-Counciilur 

Actual   CouBciU* 
of  Slate 

Councillor  of  Stat 

Councillor  of  CU* 

lege 
Councillor  of  iht 

Court  or  Ault: 

CouocdLr 
Asstissoruf  Colto 
HonorsT}-  CeuacJ 

lor 
SceretaryofC«lk{c 


Secretary 

Registrar  of  Csi- 
lege. 

Many  of  these  grades  belong  to  certain  oflict^  simI  m 
lost  with  the  loss  of  oflice,  which  is  part icularh  the  csif 
with  those  that  are  elective.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  RuiftMs:* 
divided  into  the  following  classes ;  the  clergy — the  oobiL:)* 
the  merchants  aitd  burghers — the  peasants. 

Tlie  clergy  is  composed  of  the  monastic  or  regular  chrr;, 
and  the  secular  clergy.  All  the  higher  preferments  of  tL- 
church  are  held  exclusively  by  the  first,  the  secular  or  psr.ih 
clergy  (the  members  of  which,  according  to  the  dudpfiiM •( 
the  Greek  church,  must  be  roamed)  have  no  biglicr  prrfer- 
ment  than  that  of  a  proioyerey  or  protopiUM.  who  ba*  tbc 
superintendence  over  a  certain  number  of  parishes.  Tbc 
children  of  the  clergy  generally  follow  the  voclaion  of  ihej 
parents,  so  that  it  is  a  verv  laro  case  in  Russia  to  sec  a  ckr 
gyman  who  is  not  descended  from  tlie  clerical  class.  Hi**.* 
of  these  children  however  enter  different  branches  of  i^* 
public  service,  particularly  the  civil  department. 

The  nobility  is  the  privileged  classy  and  in  sonw  dcpv 

the  ruling  class,  in  Russia,  lill  the  time  uf  Peter  III  ii«^ 

subject  to  the  duty  of  personal  service,  but  that  muosfcs 

granted,  by  a  uka«e  of  18th  February,  1769;  to  ihatft^ 

1  the  following  privileges ; — 
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The  nobles  may  enter  the  service  of  foreign  powers  not  at 
ir  with  Russia,^  A  noble  marrying  a  non-noble  woman 
ises  her  to  his  rank ;  but  a  noblewoman  marrying  a  per- 
n  of  an  inferior  condition  does  not  lose  the  privileges  of  her 
der,  although  she  does  not  communicate  them  either  to 
t  husband  or  children.  A  noble  cannot  be  judged  ex- 
Dt  by  a  judge  belonging  to  his  condition,  and  a  sen- 

)6  passed  against  him  cannot  be  carried  into  execution 
ibdout  having  been  previously  examined  by  the  senate  and 
nfirmedby  the  emperor  himself.  A  noble  is  exempt  from 
rporal  punishment,  and  he  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  a 
ime  committed  by  him  if  ten  years  have  elapsed  without 
gal  notice  being  taken  of  it.  The  nobility  may  establish 
ly  kind  of  manufacture  and  engage  in  commerce,  but  in 
e  latter  case  they  must  inscribe  themselves  in  one  of  the 
erchants*  guilds,  and  pay  the  taxes  attached  to  it.  By  a 
:ase  of  1782,  all  the  mineral  productions  found  on  their 
tates  are  their  property,  and  they  are  the  almost  exclusive 
ndholders  of  the  country. 

The  nobles  have  meetings  for  the  election  of  local  maeis- 
ites,  and  they  may  send  deputations  to  the  emperor  after 
iving  previously  obtained  a  special  permission  for  so 
>ing.  They  may  also  deliberate  at  those  meetings  on 
veral  local  affairs.  Those  nobles  only  who  enjoy  a  grade 
the  military  or  civil  service  are  capable  of  voting.  The 
»tes  are  either  personal  or  by  a  representative.  The  right 
a  personal  vote  belongs  to  those  who  possess  100  male 
rfs  or  3000  dessiatines  of  ground.t  Those  who  have  not 
e  required  amount  of  property  vote  by  a  representative, 
ovided  they  possess  at  least  five  male  serfs  or  150  dessia- 
les  of  ground.  This  class  of  nobles  elect  in  respect  of 
eir  collective  estates  one  representative  for  every  100  serfs 
3000  dessiatines  of  ground. 
The  nobles  elect  the  following  magistrates: — 
For  the  government — 1st.  The  chief  or  marshal  of  the 
)bles.  2.  The  presidents  and  assessors  of  the  criminal  and 
vil  tribunals  which  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  district 
ibunals.  3.  Judges  of  the  conscientious  tribunal.  4.  The 
morary  curators  of  the  schools.  5.  The  members  of  the 
•mmission  of  public  victualling.  G.  Deputies  from  each 
strict,  forming  a  commission  for  examining  the  pedigrees 
'the  nobles.  7.  A  secretary  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
on.  The  elective  officers  of  the  districts  are: — 1.  A 
«ci  or  marshal  of  the  nobles.   2.  The  district  tribunal,  con- 

ng  of  a  chairman,  two  assessors,  and  a  secretary.  3.  The 
iiice  magistrates,  consisting  of  the  captain  Ispravnick  (i.e. 
cecutive),  and  four  assessors.  There  are  also  offices  exist- 
ig  only  in  some  particular  governments,  as  the  magistrates 
v  settling  the  boundary  questions  between  estates,  &c. 
The  nobles  are  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Hereditary  and  personal.  To  the  first  class  belong  all 
obles  who  have  inherited  their  rank  or  risen  in  service  to 
ie  eighth  grade.  The  personal  nobles  are  those  who  have 
Kjuired  by  their  services  a  grade  inferior  to  the  eighth, 
bese  latter  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  order  without  trans- 
litting  them  to  their  children,  and  they  cannot  be  elected 
>  certain  offices. 

The  titled  nobility,  or  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  have  no 
rivileges  beyond  those  of  the  other  nobles.  These  titles  are 
erived  from  Russian  and  foreign  grants.  The  princes  are 
bietiy  descendants  of  the  antient  petty  princes  of  Russia, 
ad  some  of  the  Lithuanian  dynasty ;  many  are  of  Tartar 
esccnt,  as  the  Tartar  Murzas,  or  nobles  who  were  baptised, 
received  the  title  of  princes.  In  later  times,  many  of 
Georgian  and  Imcritian  nobles  of  the  first  class,  called 
wadi,  or  heads,  have  been  received  into  the  class  of  Rus- 
an  princes. 

2.  The  second  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  is  com- 
Qfedof  the  citizens  or  townsmen,  Grajdane  or  Gorodoveeye, 
Iwy  are  subdivided  into  many  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  bono- 
tfy  citizens,  Pochetneeye  Grajdane,  who  are  exempt  from 
lecapitation-tax,  military  conscription,  and  corporal  punish- 

»t,  and  have  the  right  of  being  elected  to  municipal 
\,  consist    of   free    non-nobles,    who   have   obtained 
I     ical  honours,  J  distinguished  artists,  and  heads  of  ma-' 

•a  okasa  of  1831  prohibit*  all  Kussian  ■iibjecU,  except  those  who  are  em- 
•1f«d  on  diplomatic  nerrice,  from  etlucating  their  children  firom  ten  to 
«ln<«i  years  of  age  abroad.  All  children  educated  in  contravention  to  the 
*w»f  are  declared  incapable  of  holdiux  uflice  in  Kusgia. 

t  A  des»iAtiiie  is  about  three  English  acres. 

tAeademical  honours  entiile  thtt  individual  who  has  obiiined  them  tore* 
n«e  a  corresponding  fH'ade  on  entering  the  civil  service.  Thus  a  itadent 
|Bo  bai  completed  a  course  of  itudifn  at  a  university  ia  received  into  the 
»U  service  with  the  12th  grade,  a  canditlatc  with  the  lOtb,  a  master  with  the 
">•  aa<l  a  doctor  with  the  8ih. 


nufkcturing  establishments.  The  privilege  of  honorary  citi- 
zenship is  possessed  by  some  of  hereditary  right,  and  is  with 
others  only  personal.  The  children  of  the  personal  nobles 
are  hereditary  honorary  citizens.  The  privileges  of  that 
order  are  forfeited  either  in  consequence  of  a  criminal  sen- 
tence, or  by  engaging  in  some  mean  trade,  and  entering  into 
domestic  service. 

The  merchants  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  guilds. 
The  first  guild,  which  is  obliged  to  pay  under  various  de- 
nominations an  annual  tax  of  100/.,  has  a  right  to  engage  in 
any  commercial  or  manufacturing  enterprise  without  any 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  it.  The 
second  guild,  which  pays  an  annual  tax  or  40/.,  is  subject  to 
the  following  limitations: — A  merchant  of  that  guild  can- 
not declare  at  the  customhouse,  merchandise  brought  in 
one  ship-load  or  by  land  conveyance  of  higher  value  than 
2000/.,  and  his  foreign  trade  must  not  exceed  in  the  course 
of  a  year  the  value  of  12,000/.  Should  the  value  of  his 
merchandise  exceed  that  maximum,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
tax  of  the  merchant  of  the  first  guild.  The  merchant  of  the 
second  guild  cannot  enter  into  any  contract  for  more  than 
2000/.,  nor  can  he  keep  a  banking  or  insurance  oflice.  Both 
the  first  and  second  classes  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the 
capitation-tax,  military  conscription,  and  corporal  punish- 
ments. They  may  possess  estates  with  serfs,  provided  the 
serfs  are  employed  in  manufactories.  Their  cnildren  enter 
the  service  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  personal 
nobles,  i.e,  they  can  advance  as  officers  after  having  served 
three  years  in  an  inferior  grade.  The  merchants  of  the 
third  guild,  who  pay  an  annual  tax  of  10/.,  may  carry  on 
every  kind  of  retail  trade,  and  have  manufactories,  provided 
they  employ  in  them  no  more  than  32  workmen.  Nobles 
who  engage  in  commerce  may  enter  one  of  these  three 
guilds,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  transactions. 

Foreign  merchants  trading  in  Russia  must  pay  the  same 
taxes  as  the  Russian  merchants,  and  their  commerce  is  sub- 
ject to  several  limitations.  They  may  acquire  real  property 
in  places  where  they  are  settled.     ' 

The  burghers,  Mteshchane,  by  purchasing  an  annual 
licence,  the  price  of  which,  according  to  the  class  of  the 
town  which  they  inhabit,  varies  from  1/.  to  3?.,  may  engage 
in  several  kinds  of  retail  trade,  and  have  workshops,  in  which 
they  may  employ,  besides  their  family,  eight  workmen,  and 
by  doubling  the  price  of  their  licence  sixteen  workmen. 
Should  they  wish  to  increase  that  number,  they  must  pass 
into  the  third  guild  of  merchants.  Those  who  pay  no  licence 
can  engage  in  certain  ordinary  trades  and  have  a  single 
shop  for  retailing  certain  common  goods  specified  under 
fourteen  heads.  The  burghers  are  not  exempted  from 
the  capitation-tax,  military  conscription,  or  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

The  peasants  constitute  the  lowest  class  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Russia,  and  as  they  do  not  enjoy  any  personal  privi- 
leges, they  cannot  (according  to  the  expression  of  the  ukase 
of  the  10th  March,  1813)  be  deprived  either  of  honour  or 
good  name.  They  pay  the  capitation-tax  and  are  subject  to 
military  conscription.  Besioe  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
they  are  allowed  to  engage  in  handicrafts  and  some  minor 
trades,  as  keeping  inns  in  villages,  &c.  By  purchasing 
licences  they  may  engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce,  even 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  merchants  of  the  first  guild, 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  personal  privileges  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

There  are  instances  of  serfs  belonging  to  some  noblemen 
possessing  immense  wealth,  and  e\eh  a  great  number  of 
serfs,  which  they  hold  in  the  name  of  their  master. 

The  peasants  of  Russia  are  divided  into  crown  peasants, 
those  of  appanage  estates,  serfs  of  landowners,  and  free 
cultivators  of  land ;  the  number  of  these  last  is  however 
very  small. 

The  crown  peasants  are  those  who  live  on  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  crown.  They  pay,  besides  the  capitation- 
tax,  a  rent  for  their  grounds.  Many  villages  are  oblijjed  to 
maintain  post-horses  for  the  government  couriers  and  pri- 
vate travellers. 

The  crown  peasants  elect  some  of  their  authorities.  Each 
commune,  VoloH  (500  male  individuals  constitute  a  com- 
mune), elects  every  two  years  its  chief,  called  head.  Each 
cominune  also  sends  a  deputy  for  the  election  of  assessors 
who  judge  in  causes  arising  among  themselves,  or  between 
them  and  other  classes.  These  assessors  may  be  chosen 
from  among  the  peasants  themselves  or  other  classes. 
Ckiuses  between  erown  peasants  themselves  are  decided  by 
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the  judge  of  the  district  with  the  ahove- mentioned  assessors: 
but  when  other  parties  are  concerned,  the  causes  are  decided 
by  the  same  judge  with  an  assessor  of  the  peasants  and 
another  of  the  nobles.  The  crown  peasants  may  pass  into 
the  class  of  burghers  and  merchants. 

The  Odnodvortzi,  or  single  househoIder^,  are  descen- 
dants of  military  men  who  received  grants  of  land  for 
their  services,  "f  hey  formerly  constituted  a  kind  of  minor 
nobility,  and  could  possess  serfs,  a  privilege  which  those 
who  are  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it  retain  even  now,  but 
they  arc  prohibited  from  making  new  acquisitions,  except 
from  persons  belonging  to  their  own  class.  They  have  aUo 
some  few  other  privileges  over  the  common  crown  peasants. 

Many  estates  peopled  with  crown  peasants  have  been, 
according  to  a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  ceded  to  par- 
ticular individuals  on  condition  of  establi^hing  manufac- 
U>rics.  Tlicse  peasants,  called  adscript i  ijn-iphnwje), 
work  in  manufactories  on  certain  fixed  terms.  The  owners 
of  the  manufactories  pay  all  taxes  duo  from  these  peasants, 
who  are  likewise  exempted  from  military  con&cription. 
The  condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  appanage  estates  (those 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  family)  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  crown  peasants. 

The  landowner's  peasants,  or  serfs,  are  complete  slaves. 
Their  master  can  inflict  on  them  such  punishment  as  he 
chooses,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  kill,  to  starve  to  death, 
or  to  maim  his  serf.  A  serf  cannot  contract  marriage  without 
the  permission  of  the  master.  The  predial  serf  cannot  be 
•old  without  the  eround  to  which  he  is  attached,  but  the 
domestic  serf  may  oe  sold  like  any  other  chattel.  A  ukase 
of  18U8  however  prohibits  the  sale  of  serfs  at  fairs  ur  by 
auction,  or  as  substitutes  for  recruits.  An  accusation  of  a 
serf  against  his  master,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  is 
not  admitted,  and  he  who  proffers  such  a  charge  is  liable 
to  punishment. 

The  free  peasants,  a  class  whose  existence  began  under 
the  emperor  Alexander,  are  subject  to  the  capitation-tax 
and  military  conscription,  but  they  are  free  in  all  other 
respects. 

A  great  number  of  German  colonists  have  settled  in  Russia 
at  different  times.  They  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  for 
ten  years  after  their  settling,  and  from  militar}'  conscription 
entirely. 

Having  described  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  its  administration. 

The  principal  authority  is  the  council  of  the  empire,  pre- 
sided over  either  by  the  monarch  or  by  a  member  specially 
appointed.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments :  i,  the 
legislative ;  2,  the  military  (which  comprises  also  the  navy) ; 
3,  that  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and  4,  the  financial. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  a  secretary  of  state,  and  they 
deliberate  either  separately,  or  together,  which  is  called 
the  general  assembly  of  the  council.  The  affairs  which 
are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  are  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  emperor.  To  the  council  of  the  empire 
are  attached — the  commission  of  petitions  for  examining 
and  deciding  on  all  petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
an  imperial  chancery. 

The  senate,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  Directing 
Senate  {Praviteistvooyooshehfy  Senal),  was  established  by 
a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  dated  February  22,  1711, 
and  its  organization  was  deterniine<l  by  the  ukases  of  1772 
and  1802.  Its  powers  and  duties  are  comprehended  under 
the  following  heads  :^ 

1.  It  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for  all  judicial  cases. 

2.  Its  authoriiv  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  monarch. 

3.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  emperor  in  person. 

4.  The  ukases  of  the  henate  ate  binding  like  those  of  the 
eui|)eror,  who  alone  can  prevent  their  execution. 

5.  Every  imperial  ukase  obtained  by  private  persons, 
except  such  as  may  re<|uire  :ierrecy,  must  be  presented  to 
the  senate  by  those  by  whom  they  have  been  obtained. 

C.  It  is  the  duty  of  ever}'  senator  to  represent  to  his  col- 
leafl;ues  every  matter  relating  to  the  state  and  breach  of  law 
which  may  come  under  his  cogi^izance. 

The  senate  is  di\ided  into  ei;4ht  departments,  of  which 
the  1st  su|K'rintends  the  general  affairs  of  the  country: 
the  2nd,  3rd.  and  4th  try  civd  cases;  and  the  6th,  criminal 
case-^r  these  are  uU  at  Peter>burg.  Tlie  6th,  which  aUo 
trie!«  criminal  cases,  and  the  7th  and  8th,  which  try 
civil  cases,  are  at  M  jscow.  Each  of  these  departments  has 
a  number  of  governments  or  provinces,  from  the  courts  of 
which  It  hearft  appeals.     Judgment  is  given  by  a  majority 


of  votes,  which  inust  consist  of  two-thirds  df  tlie  mhk 
number,  or  of  the  number  present,  in  case  the  raquind 
majority  cannot  be  obtained,  the  cause  is  decided  m  iW 
general  assembly  of  the  senate,  wheie  all  the  departiMoli 
vote  together.  Causes  are  not  publicly  argued  be;  tki 
senate  or  liefore  any  other  Russian  tribunal.  A  ttai 
of  the  case  of  each  party  is  maile  by  the  lecretary,  and  « 
municatcd  to  tlie  party,  who  signs  it  ai  correct.  TUh 
statements  are  then  read  by  the  seeretaiy,  in  the  pn> 
scnce  of  the  parties,  to  the  court,  which  proDouneee  jil|* 
ment.  In  the  antient  Polish  provinces,  where  the  hkik 
laws  were  retaine<l,  causes  were  publicly  argued  by  adie* 
catcs,  but  these  laws  have  been  recently  abolished  and  ihm 
of  Russia  introduced.  A  separate  department  called  Uerridis 
is  attached  to  the  senate :  its  office  is  to  examine  and  eoa* 
firm  the  claims  to  nobility,  and  to  superintend  the  adnaci- 
mcnt  and  rewards  of  civil  oflicers  throughout  the  empiia 

The  synod,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  most  holy  dind- 
ing  synod,  is  the  supreme  administrative  and  judicial  c 
for  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  religion.    lu 
sions  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  emperor  as  h«w  m 
the  church. 

The  administration  of  the  country  is  conducted  by 
following  ministries:— 

1.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  household. 

2.  Ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

3.  Ministry  of  interior  affairs,  or  home  department 

4.  Ministry  of  war. 

5.  Ministry  of  marine^ 

6.  Ministry  of  national  education,  to  which  is  altacM 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  lerti 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Russian  church. 

7.  Ministrv  of  finance. 

8.  Ministry  of  justice. 

9.  The  board  of  control  of  the  empire,  which  aaditi  Hi 
accounts  of  all  moneys  expended  for  the  public  service. 

10.  Ministry  of  the  post  department 

11.  Ministry  of  the  general  direction  of  land  and  vals 
communication. 

The  governments  or  provinces  are  organised  in  the  fa^ 
lowing  manner : — The  head  of  the  administration  of  a  pf^ 
vince  is  the  civil  governor,  to  whose  department  bek       1 
the  affairs  of  the  province  except  judicial  cases;  but  altUwi 
he  cannot  decide  judicial  com^s,  he  may  compel  the 
to  hasten  the  decision  of  an  affair.     No  criminal  straw 
can  be  executed  without  his  confirmation.    Tbeie  is 
one  military  governor  for  two,  three,  or  four  pcof  m 

whom  all  civil  and  administrative  affairs  are  referreu. 

The  vice-governor  is  the  head  of  the  financial  dcfsit- 
ment  of  the  province,  and  he  supplies  the  place  of  tto 
governor  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  government  procurator  is  appointed  to  obscrre  tki 
the  laws  are  strictly  fulfilled*  and  he  may  in  ca^  of  int- 
giilarity  suspend  the  execution  of  a  judicial  senienct.  aid 
report  the  caM)  to  the  minister  of  justice.    On  i 
of  his  extensive  powers,  he  is  called  the  eye  of  the 

The  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  try  civil  ana  nuM 
cases,  and  the  members  of  them  are,  as  we  have  said,« 
by  the  nobles. 

The    conscientious  tribunal  (sovieHneey  md)  is  eiB* 
posed  of  a    chairman  and  two  assessors  elected  frani 
nobles,  twu    assessors  from  the  merchants,  and  two 
the  peasants.    This  court  hears  those  criminal  esses  «■>•• 
the  crime  was  committed   more  from  a  concunenee  ef  i^ 
fortunate  circumstances  than  from  malice;  conseqociillf 
all  crimes  committed  by  minors  and  lunatics,  as  well  « 
eases  of  witrhcrafi,  because  they  are  supposed  toor^ 
from  folly,  ignorance,  and  delusion,  are  within  its  jan 
tion.    Parents  may  also  apply  to  this  court  (br  relief 
the  misconduct  of  their  children.    In  civil  cases  it  cv 
vours  to  reconcile  the  parties  who  apply  to  it.   Bat  tbi       » 
important  duty  of  the  conscientious  tribunal  is  to  pivr 
illegal  imprisonment.     If  any  individual  addrenes  a  i 
tiuii  to  it,  stating  that  he  has  been  kepi  in  jail  three 
i  without  being  informed  of  the  charge  on  which  be 
nrrested,  and  without  having  been  examined,  the  trib 
is  obliged  immediately  to  i'^ue  an  order  that  tlie  pertoa  >■- 
•  lained  shall  be  brought  before  it,  with  a  dcclaratwa  of  ikt 
I  reasons  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  not  examined. la' 
'•  this  order  must  be  obeyed  within  24  hours  under  a  hes^v 
))enalty.     The  juriMliction  of  the  court  dues  not  howwtf 
j  apply  to  coses  of  offence  against  the  lm|)erial  peiwo,  bi|b 
treabon,  murder,  theft,  and  robber>*. 
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aril  of  Public  Charities  is  composed  of  the  gover- 
e  province  and  some  principal  magistrates;   its 
iciently  denotes  its  duties.    There  is  a  medical 
ach  government. 
:horities  of  the  district  have  been  enumerated  in 

the  privileges  of  the  class  of  nobles  from  whence 
lorities  are  elected ;  we  must  only  add  that  there  is 
listrict  a  council  called  the  tutelage  of  the  nobles, 
the  trustee  of  all  minors  of  that  class.  It  is  com- 
hc  marshal  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  members  of 
il  tribunal  of  the  district. 

rns  have  their  separate  jurisdiction,  composed  of 
naster  and  ratmans  (from  the  German  rathman- 
ilmcn),  who  arc  elected  from  the  merchants  and 
of  the  town.  There  is  also  a  council  of  tutelage 
i  of  the  burj^her  class. 

a  general  outline  of  the  political  organization  of 
d  if  this  organization  had  been  effective,  the  country 
ve  been  tolerably  governed.  It  is  needless  to 
lat  a  despotic  power  will  not  interfere  with  esta- 
ler,  except  in  political  cases,  as  it  is  interested  in 
ig  that  order  fur  its  own  preservation ;  but  other 
vent  the  ^ood  working  of  the  Russian  administra- 
1,  particularly  with  respect  to  justice  and  police,  is 
tched.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  defects  is 
;ient  pay  of  magistrates,  of  whom  the  highest,  t.e. 
receives  160/.  a-year.  It  is  true  that  many  sena- 
aen  of  property ;  but  there  are  many  who  have 
lore  than  their  pay,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
ty  of  the  civil  otilcers.  Bribery  is  the  universal 
ihe  Russian  administration. 
Yaroslav  I.  prom ul;;a ted  at  Novgorod  a  code  of 
ntly  or  Teutonic  origin.  But  the  dominion  of 
i  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  laws  of 
:roducing  death,  mutilation,  and  torture,  instead 
ral  and  fines. 

Ivan  III.  made  an  order  for  collecting  into  one 
existing  customs  and  ordinances,  and  rendering 
tion  complete  by  the  necessary  additions.  By 
an  the  Terrible,  this  code  was  (1550)  revised  and 

under  the  name  of  Sudebnikf  or  judgment- 
Czar  Alexey  Michaelovich  gave  orders  (1640)  for 

a  general  code  of  laws  under  the  name  of 
[Regulation).  It  consists  of  25  chapters,  and 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  law.  Since  that  time 
n  legislation  has  been  continued  by  ukases,  ije, 

issued  either  m  the  name  of  the  monarch  him- 
:he  senate ;  and  their  number  from  the  25th  Jan., 
e  deiuise  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  is  30,920,  in- 
i  kinds  of  statutes,*  regulations,  and  treaties. 
Great  had  a  project  for  collecting  the  separate 

into  one  body,  and  remodelling  the  Ulo- 
4 'J  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  established  a  com- 
1700,  which  however  produced  no  effect.  The  em- 
betli  appointed  (1754)  one  general  and  several 
imissions  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  *  clear, 
,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  times.' 
immissions  prepared  three  codes,  relating  respec- 
Dcedure,  criminal  law,  and  the  different  conditions 
bitants.  These  codes  were  not  however  sanctioned 
reme  aulhoriiy,  and  the  commissions  dissolved  of 
«  Catharine  II.  published  her  celebrated  instruc- 
[le  composition  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  appointed 
lissions  for  that  purpose.  These  commissions, 
ned  some  projects  of  laws,  were  dissolved  in  1774. 
lion  for  the  same  object  appointed  by  the  emperor 
1)  had  no  better  success.  Under  the  reign  of 
,  the  legislative  labours  were  again  resumed  (1804). 
uetions  were  published,  and  several  foreign  law- 
nominated  correspondents  of  the  legislative  com- 
hich  received  a  new  organization ;  but  all  these 
'oducKl  no  result.  These  commissions  cost  the 
rom  1754  to  1826,  5,678,935  francs,  and  did  not 
,  a  complete  collection  of  the  existing  ordinances, 
he  commissions  began  its  labours  anew,  instead 
ling  what  was  done  by  preceding  commissions, 
erior  ofhcers  of  state  were  members  of  these  corn- 
but  being  occupied  with  other  affairs,  they  could 
be  necessary  attention  to  their  legislative  labours, 
e  members  were  frequently  changed,  it  was  some 
re  new  members  became  well   acquainted  with 

£qtmedproTinco«  huvp  ret.iinrd  their  fcrmcr  laws  for  civil  cues. 
cxMe*  arc  jud^^vd  according  to  the  Kussiau  lavs. 
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their  subject.  Opinions  also  frequently  Taried  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  undertaking:  sometimes  their  labours  were 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  simple  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances  (oode  de 
concordance),  and  sometimes  it  was  contemplated  to  effect  a 
reform  in  legislation.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  the 
emperor  Nicholas  declared  that  a  systematically  arranged 
collection  of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances  should  bo- 
come  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  he  transformed  the  legis- 
lative commiiision  into  the  second  section  of  the  imperial 
chancery,  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Speranski. 
[Speranski.]  The  result  of  this  measure  was  a  coUectioo  of 
all  the  laws  and  ordinances  from  1649  till  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  1st  December,  182d,which  were  published 
in48vol8.4to.,  1827-30.  It  was  followed  in  1832-33  by  a  collec- 
tion of  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  from  his 
accession  to  1 832,  in  8  vols.  4  to.,  and  is  still  continued.  These 
two  collections  contain  32,993  laws,  from  which  was  ex- 
tracted the  Svod  Zakonow  (corpus  j  uris),  published  1826-1 833, 
15  vols.,  which  was  declared  by  an  imperial  ukase,  31  Jan 
uary,  1831,  to  be  the  law  of  Russia  wherever  the  provincial 
laws  are  not  opposed  to  it,  and  that  it  should  become  valid 
from  the  1st  January,  1835.*  This  svod  is  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  single  laws,  in  eight  parts  or  codes.  The 
1st  comprehends  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  the 
law  of  tne  imperial  family,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  state ;  the  .2nd,  the  public  services,  i.e. 
military  service  and  statute  labour  (corvee);  the  3rd,  the 
administration  of  the  finances ;  the  4tb,  the  different  classes 
of  the  inhabitants;  the  5th, civil  law ;  6th,  internal  adminis- 
tration, industry,  municipalities,  &c. ;  7th,  police;  and  8th, 
public  law.  These  eight  codes  contain  1499  chapters,  and 
about  38,000  articles.  Together  with  each  article  is  indicated 
the  ordinance  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  its  connect  ion 
with  other  ordinances  is  given  in  notes.  An  historical 
sketch  of  the  Russian  legislatk>n  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 
For  further  information  consult  Prieis  des  Notions  His- 
toriques  sur  la  Formation  du  Corps  des  Lois  Busses,  St. 
Petersburg,  1833. 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  The  Russian  church  is  a  branch 
of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  whose  missionaries  seem 
to  have  penetrated  among  the  Slavonian  population  that 
inhabited  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  at  an 
early  period.  The  commercial  intercourse  which  Cherson 
and  other  Greek  colonies  on  the  northern  shoies  of  the 
Black  Sea  maintained  with  the  Slavonians,  facilitated  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  them.  The  number  of 
Slavonian  converts  must  have  been  considerable  towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  as  the  Bysantine  writers,  about 
the  year  900,  mention  the  diocese  of  Rubsia.  The  expofli- 
tions  of  the  Varego  Russian  princes  of  Kiew  against  the 
(^reek  empire  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. Among  their  subjects,  the  princess  Olga  went,  in 
955,  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  be  baptised.  Her  ex- 
ample was  not  followed  by  her  son  Sviutoslaf,  who  continued 
in  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors,  although  he  did  not  perse- 
cute the  doctrines  nor  prevent  his  mother  from  building 
churches.  A  popular  commotion  against  the  Christians,  in 
980,  at  Kiew,  proves  that  their  number  was  ahroady  sufficient  ly 
great  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  pagans;  and  in  988, 
Vladimir  the  Great,  grand-duke  of  Russia,  was  himself  ba|>- 
tised  by  Greek  missionaries.  He  also  married  the  sister  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  and  introduced  Christianity  into  his  do- 
minions. The  pagan  idols  were  destroyed  by  his  command, 
but  idolatry  was  not  completely  eradicated  in  Russia  till  the 
1 2th  century.  The  first  metropolitan  of  Kiew  was  instituted 
about  900,  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  From  tliat 
time  the  metropolitans  of  Kiew,  who  presided  over  all  the 
churches  of  Russia,  were  consecrated  at  Constantinople,  and 
generally  chosen  from  among  Greeks.  AAer  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  when  the  seat  of  empire,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  patriarch,  was  transferred  to  Nicaea,  the 
metropohtans  of  Russia  were  consecrated  in  that  city  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  Latins,  when  things  returned  to  their 

antient  order  ^   •_  . 

The  popes  made  several  attempts  to  extend  their  supre- 
macy over  the  Russian  church,  and  there  seems  to  nave 
been  some  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Vladimir  the 
Great,  as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  urged  tluit  prince 
to  break  off  every  corre$ponden(  e  with  the  pope.  The 
grand-duke  Jsiashif  being  expelled  from  his  throne,  in  1073» 
by  his  brother,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
•  U  bM  not  yet  tweo  pat  into  exeoi^ivB. 
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Hi'iiry  IV..  and  fcciil  Ijis  son  ti>  Rome,  in  onlc-r  to  int^rcsl  ' 
GioKon  VII.  to  ri>>ti>ic  him  to  lu.s  country,  on  wliirh  he  ' 
pr/nu>ccl  to  suhmit  to  ihu  papal  dominion,  sipnituul  a.s  hcII 
as  tuinptiiul.     Gregory  wrote  a  letter  in  107>$  lo  tlie  hro.her  ' 
of  J^iaslaf,  and  admonished   him  to  rclin({ui^h  the  Kove-  | 
leigiity  which    he  had   usurped.     The  pupul   admonitions  } 
produced  no  better  result  than  the  imperial  remoiihtrances  ' 
to  the  same  efTect,  and  J^iaslaf  havin;j;  lecoveied  his  throne 
afler  the  death  of  hi«  brother,  ihouuht  no  more  about  the 
p<>pe.     Thu  chronicles  mention  difTereiit  attempts  of  the 
Roman  nee  to  estuhliih  it.<»  dominion  o\er  Rus>m,  but  we 
are  left  in  doubt  wiiether  these  negocialions  were  attended 
with  any  result.   One  circumstance  beems  to  imply  that  the 
popes  lUMses^ed  some  intiuem^  at  K.iew,  about  the  end  of  the 
llih  century,  as  Ephiaim,  a  learned  (fieek  who  occnpie<l 
the  metropolitan  see  of  that  town  t'^om  1070  to  1090,  intro- 
duced into  the  Russian  calendar,  under  the  9th  May,  the 
commemoration  of  the   translation  of  the  reliques  of  St. 
Nicholas  from  Lycia  to  Bari  in  Italy;  a  feast  which  is  un- 
known in  the  Gieek  church,  but  is  observed  by  that  of 
Rome.     It  is  very  possible  that  before  the  separation  be- 
tween  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  churches  was  com- 
pleted by  Michael  Ccrularius,  the  metropolitans  of  Russia  j 
were  sometimes  wavering  in  their  obedience  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome.  The  papal  power  however  never  gained 
a  permanent  footing  in  the  Russian  territory,  although  that 
of  Ilalich,  situated  between  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
Poland  and  Hungary,  was  the  object  of  its  unceasing  ef- 
forts.   The  Hunirarians  having,  in  121-1.  occupied  the  prin- 
cipality of  Halich,  endeavoured  to  subject  its  church  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  but  their  expulsion  from  the  country  i 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  that  connection.     Daniel,  prince  of  ; 
Halich,  who  was  e(]ually  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  I 
politician,  thought  that  he  might  derive  some  assistance 
from  the  |)opc  against  the  Mongols,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  and  do  homage  in  the  camp  of  their  khan.  ' 
lie  therefore  opened  a  negociation  in  1247  with  pope  Inno-  ! 
cent  IV.,  who  sent  a  legate  lo  receive  the  submission  of 
Daniel  and  that  of  the  church  of  Halich,  to  which  he  pro- 
mised permission  to  retain  all  such  customs  and  observances  | 
as  would  not  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  : 
church  of  Rome.     D.inicl  hesitated  a  hmg  time,  but  at  last,  | 
in   1254,  he  accepted  a  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of' 
royalty  from  the  pope.     He  was  crowned  by  the  legate  as  ' 
king  of  Ilalich,  and  formally  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.     Hul  as  the  promised  assistance  did  not  come,  he 
broke  off  his  connection  with  the  pope  in  1257. 

The  invasion  of  the  Mongtds,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
jugation of  Russia,  had  great  intluence  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical condition  of  that  countrv.  Manv  churches  and 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  the  clergy  massacred 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  but  as  "soon  as  they 
had  permanently  established  their  dominion  in  Russia,  they 
sought  to  strengthen  their  power  by  gaining  over  to  their 
interest  the  clergy  of  the  subjugated  country.  In  coiise- 
tpience  of  this  policy  the  khan  of  the  Mongols  declared  that 
all  individuals  connected  with  the  church  establishment 
should  l)e  excepted  from  the  rolls  on  which  the  population 
of  the  conquered  country  was  registered  for  the  capitation- 
tax,  in  the  years  1254  and  1255  ;  and  in  1257  the  same  khan, 
by  his  ycilik,  or  letters-patent,  granted  to  all  the  Russian 
clen^',  and  to  all  pers(ms  connected  with  the  churches,  as 
well  as  their  families,  complete  exemption  for  their  persons 
and  property  from  all  taxes  or  services  paid  or  rendered 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  A  Russian  bi>hop 
was  always  resident  at  Saray,  the  capital  of  the  khans,  by 
whom  those  prelates  were  sometimes  employed  in  ollices  of 
high  trust;  thus  the  Bishop  Theognost  wus  sent,  in  1279, 
by  the  Khan  Meir^uiemir  as  ambassador  to  the  Greek  em- 
penir,  Michael  Pala»oli»gu.^. 

The  favourable  p.isition  which  the  Russian  church  en- 
joyed under  the  doniin  m\\  of  the  Mongols,  and  subsiujuently 
under  that  of  the  Tartars,  increase<l  its  wealth  and  intluence. 
Many  persons  sought  refuge  from  the  universal  oppies>ion 
(f  their  barbarous  masters  b\  enteiing  the  church,  while 
many  others,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  their  estates, 
made  jriants  of  them  lo  the  church,  from  which  they  received 
them  back  as  tenants. 

Kiew  was  dcstrixed  by  the  Monj;i»ls  in  1240.  but  the 
•luthoriiy  of  the  khan^  bciui:  never  so  tirml\  established  in 
the  ucnUTti  as  it  wa>  iii  the  (*astern  ]iriiicipaiities  of  Rii-^^ia, 
the  fuiiinr  wereco:i>ianily  dislracled  by  di>tuibaiice^.  This 
eiicum^tunce  indui*ed  Maxim,  the  metroiK>litan  of  KiefT,  • 
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to  tran>fer  his  see,  iii   1*.:.  !•.  ti»  V  .idiuii!  t»>i 
rap:*iil  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Rus*>ia,  ih.ei  %a-*4;*> 
khan,   under    wtuj!>e  piotecihui    div   head  of   I  lie    K>j« 
chiJicli  eiiio\t'd  i  erfeci  Mecuiitv 

Kiew  and  many  Kther  ])riiii-ipaliiies  of  «\e!>1«rD   Kuuii 
were    united    with    Lithuania   in   the   fuurieeiilh   ccniu.f. 
[LiiHUANiA.]     The  nieiropoliiani  of  Vladimir.  «Iki  ■f(t^ 
uaids  transferred  their  residence  to  Mum'uw.  endcavouM 
to  maintain  iheirhuprcinacy  o\er  the  churches  uf  Li lb uaa^ 
and  for  that    purpi»e  sonietimeH  went  to  leaide   in  tbil 
country.     Yet  iiotv»ith^iundinK  all  their  elTuit^  tb«  lepinp 
tion  between  the  chuiches  of  Momsow  and  I.iihuama  •« 
continually  increasing,  and  it  wai«  completed  in  t41S. '      i 
the  bishop*,  of  Lithuania,  assembled  at  Noxogiudck,  di 
Gregory  Zamblak  metro|H)litan  of  Kiew,  whose  sucm 
continued  indeiK>ndent  of  Moscow,  and  acknovledgWaily 
the  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  ConslanliDople,  at  koag 
as  they  remained  under  thi*  dominion  of  Holarid.  viiLvluei 
Lithuania  was  finally  united.     Since  that  epoch  lb**-       i 
been    two    independent  Russian    churches,    the        ■ 
church  of  Muscovy  and  that  of  Poland. 

The  church  of  Muscovy  was  governed  by  its  metropu 
who  either  received  their  ciinsocration  froiu  th«  pattwcv 
of  CoiHtantinople,  or  wore  only  approved  by  them.   Ths 
metropolitan  Iiidore,  a  learned  Greek,  went  from  Ham* 
to  assist  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1438.  whert  htsuW 
scribed  to  the  union  with  Rome.     He  returned  lolioMM 
in  1439.  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  invested  ««b  iW 
authority  of  a  legate ;  but  he  was  deposed  and  impruuMd 
in  a  convent,  whence  however  he  succeeded  in  « 
and  died,  ut  an  advanced  at^e.  at  Rome.     AAer  the  raniM 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  roetropoliUns  uf  lie** 
cow  were  elected  and  conse(*rated  without  any  refticnetli 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     In  1651  a  general  sfMi 
held  at  Mo^cow  cnac'.ed  a  code  of  ecclcsiuticnl  kws,  c 
Sfn^iav,  that  is,  the  hundred  chapters. 

In  1588,  Jeremiah,  the  patriarch  of  Constantiiiopit,  cast 
to  Moscow,  in  order  to  get  pecuniary  assistance  (ur  ha 
churches.    The  assistance  was  liberally  grmnted  by  the  4r 
vout  Cxar  Fedor  Ivanovich,  and  Jeremiah  conaecratsd  At 
metropolitan  of  Moscow  as   patriarch  of  Riuaia.     TWm 
patriarchs  enjoyed  extraordinary  influence,  nut  only  i■i^ 
clesiastical  but  also  in  temporal  affairs;  their  oomiain 
was  increased  by  the  public  marks  of  reapect  nhich  %«• 
shown  to  them  by  the  czars,  who  on  every  Palm  Svi 
led  the  ass  on  which  the  patriarch  rude  through  Um 
of  Mo-cow,  in  rommemorntioii  of  the  entrance  of  our  owmv 
iiito  Jerusalem.     Under  the  Czar  Alcxey  the  diBrch  < 
(li>turbed  by  the  rise  of  many  sects. 

In  1682  the  Slavono-Greco- Latin  acaderav,  the  first  c 
siastical  high  school  that  was  foutided  in  Ituaaia.  i 
blished,  by  the  Czar  Fedor  Alexeyevich.  After  the  otmb  J 
the  patriarch  Adi  ian,  in  1 7u2,  Peter  the  Great  aboliftbd 
dignity,  proclaimed  himself  the  head  of  the  Rniaiui 
and  established  a  supreme  council  for  ecclesiastical 
under  tho  name  of  the  '  most  holy  synod.'     Fitcr  mmm 
deied  schools  to  be  e>tablished  in  every  episeopal  ase, 
declared  that  the  convents  should  not  acquirt 
estates,  cither  by  gift  or  purchase ;  he  lubjceled        «■ 
of  the  church  to  the  general  taxation,  and  inlrodwKJ 
reforms  into  the  orgaiiization  of  the  church.     In    17^ 
Kmpress  Catharine  confiscated  all  the  estates  of  the  cb 
which  containe<l  above  9UU,0()0  male  aerCi,  and  tm 
pensions  to  bishops,  convents,  &o.     Several  ecc  » 

seminaries  and  schools  were  established  during  tuv  n 
of  Catharine,  Paul,  and  Alexander,  and  their  *o      c 
was  fixed  by  an  ukase  of  1814. 

Such  is  a  biief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Muscovy,  which  roust  be  completed  by  a         ■ 
sketch  of  that  of  Poland. 

It   has  already  been  said  that  the  Russian  or  0 
church  of  Poland  was  completely  separated  from 
Mi»scow  in  1415,  by  the  election  of  a  metro|H>liian  ul  »• 
who  became  the  head  of  the  church  of  Finland.    Um  "^ 
thoriiy  extended  over  the  Russian  population  of  Li(hvB 
and  the  principality  of  Halich,  which  was  united  with  kv- 
land  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  accordingly  cemfi^ 
bended  the  dioceses  of  Kiew,  Chernigow,  Turuw.  Saufeaiki 
Polotsk,  Lutsk.  Chelm,  Vladimir,  and   Leopol.    Ahlio 
the  dominant  religion  of  Poland  was  the  Roman  Call 
the  privileges  of  the  Russian  church  were  S(*cured  bt  m« 
enactments,  and  itb  fv llowers  ei^oyed  equal  righisaiili  u 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    The  fiuth  of  tfas  R 
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rhurcb  was  professed  not  only  by  millions  of  the  common 
people,  but  also  by  a  great  number  of  nobles,  among  whom 
there  were  many  of  the  first  families  of  the  land,  and  even 
several  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Jagellons,  such 
fts  the  Czartoryski  and  Sanfj^uszko. 

The  Russian  clergy  of  Poland  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
council  of  Basle,  but  they  did  not  come  to  any  under- 
itanding  about  a  union   with  Rome.    The  efforts  of  Isi- 
dore, metropolitan  of  Moscow,  who  passed  through  Poland 
on  his  return  from  Florence,  to  promote  the  same  union, 
Kem  not  to  have  been  attended  with  any  success.    Yet 
■Uhoujih  the  Russian  church  of  Poland  opposed  a  union 
with  Rome,   it  was,   notwithstanding  the  community  of 
dogma,  equsdly  adverse  to  a  connection  with  the  church  of 
Moscow,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  establish  its  in- 
Baeuce  over  that  of  Poland  proved  abortive.     As  an  in- 
btance  of  the  hostility  which  existed  between  these  two 
churches,  we  may  mention  that  Kiew  was  pillaged  in  1484, 
by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  at  the  instigation  of  the  grand- 
lake  uf  Muscovy,  to  whom  the  khan  sent  as  a  present 
K  part  of  the  Ishurch-plate. 
In  1509  the  Russian  church  of  Poland  held  a  general 
lod  at  Vilna,  in  which  it  enacted  many  important  regu- 
ions.   Several  bishops  of  the  same  church,  who  assembled 
n  A  synod  in  1594,  at  Brest  in  Lithuania,  proposed  a  union 
"■'h  Rome.     This    project  w&s   zealously  supported   by 
mund  III.,  king  of  Poland,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman 
uuuolic  clergy  of  that  country.     A  delegation  of  these 
nshops  went  to  Rome,  where  they  subscribed  the  union  of 
Rorence  of  1438,  which  after  their  return  was  confirmed  by 
I  new  synod  convened  in  Brest  in  1596.    Many  clergymen 
rcver  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  belonging  to  that 
murch,  with  Prince  O^itrogski.  the  most  powerful  grandee 
if  Poland,  at  their  head,  rejected  the  union,  and  the  oppo- 
parties  mutually  excommunicated  each  other.    The 
lUii-Roman  party  sought  to   effect  a  union  with  the  Pro- 
testants at  a  meeting  held  at  Vilna  in  1599,  but  the  proiect  ' 
ed,  chiefly   through   the  clergy,  who  wished   the  Pro-  I 
mts  to  submit  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  | 

foland  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civilization  at  a  time 
vben  Muscovy  was  still  in  a  barbarous  state  of  ignorance.  : 
[t  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Russian  or  Greek  church 
»f  Poland  should  be  very  superior  in  learning  to  that  of 
scovy.     Its  first  book  of  prayer  was  printed  at  Cracow 
1488;  but  the  first  book  {the  Acts)  was  not  printed  at 
icow  till  1564.    The  printers  were  however  obliged  to 
■ive  Moscow,  where  their  art  brought  upon  them  the  sus- 
ion  of  heresv,  and  they  retired  to  Poland,  where  they 
ptiuted  several  books  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  church.  In 
>^l  prince  Ostrogski,  palatine  of  Kiew,  caused  the  whole 
le,  in  Slavonian,  to  be  printed  on  his  estate  of  Ostrog. 
KUiS  book,  which  is  well  known  to  bibliographers,  was  re- 
ited  several  times.    An  ecclesiastical  academy  was  esta- 
bed  at  Kiew  in  1633,  by  the  metropolitan  Peter  Mohila 
ftiBK  Church],   and   its  privileges  were  confirmed  by 
Ifladislav,  the  fourth  king  of  Poland,  and  the  diet.    This 
V.  founded  on   the  model  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
nts  of  that  kind,  diffused  a  considerable  degree 
scMuuti      among  (he  clergy  of  the  Russian  church  of 
d;  a,uJ  Peter  the  Great,  as  well  as  his  predecessor 
■MM,  was  obliged  to   invite  from  that  country  learned 
nes  and  teachers,  in  order  to  improve  the  intellectual 
ition  of  his  own  church. 
I  aoe  party  which  had  subscribed  to  the  union  with  Rome 
supported  by  the  king  and  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
olic  clergy.      This    party  grew  every  day  stronger, 
oppressed   its  opponents,  who  convened  a  synod  at 
'  in  1623,  in  which  they  elected  bishops  in  opposition 
nose  who  had  subscribed  to  the  union.    From  that  time 
■foubie  hierarchy  has  existed  in  the  Russian  church  of 
d,*  and  this  division  has  led  to  the  most  melancholy 
I  consequences.  [Poland.]   The  anti-unionist  party 
%eT  gradually  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
only  one  diocese,  that  of  Mohilew,  remained  under  the 
Qce  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was 
^  by  Russia  at  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  in 
• 
..^      arine  II.  and  Paul  endeavoured  to  force  the  united 

* '       «spmHiioii, '  RnMian  church  of  Poland,*  111.17  app«wr  strange  to  thoat 

—  not  acflicMBUy  convenant  with  the  hiatory  oT  that  ouontry.    It  moat 

'are  be  rcmembrred  that  the  Polish  empire  vaa  eompoted  of  three  nationi. 

lithoanian*,  and  Rosiiaus,  and  that  the  laat  are  not  to  be  conftmoded 

he  inbabiunto  ef  Mweo^,  the  toveieUrna  of  whkli  aaaamed  the  title  of 

dOaaicbaof  Russia  only  at  a  reoeotepoeh. 


churches  of  the  incorporated  Polish  provinces  to  renounce 
their  union  with  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  monarchs  of  Russia.  Their  attempts  had 
partial  success  among  the  churches  which  had  only  recently 
formed  this  union,  while  those  which  had  effected  it  at  an 
earlier  period  persisted  in  their  connection  with  Rome,  not** 
withstanding  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Under  the  emperor  Alexander  the  persecution  was  discon- 
tinued ;  but  under  Nicholas,  in  1 839,  the  bishops  of  the 
united  church  being  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  renunciation 
of  their  obedience  to  Rome,  all  tne  churches  of  their  die* 
ceses  were  by  an  imperial  ukase  ordered  to  do  the  same, 
and  a  great  number  of  clergymen  who  opposed  this  measure 
were  transported  to  Siberia. 

Present  State  of  the  Russian  Church.—The  emperor  is 
the  head  of  the  church,  the  affairs  of  which  are  administered 
by  a  supreme  council,  called  '  the  most  holy  governing 
synod,'  composed  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  members,  whose 
number  is  not  limited.  The  body  usually  consists  of  two 
metropolitans,  two  bishops,  the  chief  secular  priest  of  the 
imperial  staff,  and  of  the  following  lay  members:^ the  pro- 
curator or  attorney,  two  chief  secretaries,  five  secretaries^ 
and  a  number  of  clerks.  The  procurator  has  the  right  01 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  synod,  and 
of  reporting,  any  case  to  the  emperor.  The  synod  decides 
all  matters  relating  to  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  generally  performs  the  functions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  this  country.  It  has  also  the  superin-  % 
tendance  of  the  administration  of  the  dioceses,  from  which 
it  receives  a  report  twice  a  year  of  the  state  of  churches, 
schools,  &c,  as  well  as  the  register  of  births,  marriages,  %pd 
deaths. 

The  Russian  church  contains  forty  dioceses,  divided  into 
three  classes:  the  first  (containing  four  dioceses)  is  governed 
by  metropolitans,  the  second  (sixteen  dioceses)  by  arch- 
bishops, and  the  third  (containing  the  remaining  dioceses) 
by  bibhops.  All  those  prelates  who  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  archiyerey,  differ  only  in 
rank,  and  do  not  depend  on  each  other,  but  immediately  on 
the  s}  nod.  Each  diocese  has  a  consistorial  court,  whence 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  archiverey,  and  from  him  to 
the  synod. 

Episcopacy  is  confined,  &s  it  is  in  the  Greek  church,  to 
the  monastic  clergy.  The  highest  preferment  to  which  the 
secular  clergy  can  attain,  is  the  rank  of  chief  priest  of  the 
Imperial  staff,  and  the  individual  who  occupies  that  place 
is  generally  also  the  confessor  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  as 
already  observed,  he  has  a  voice  in  the  synod.  The  eccle- 
siastical law  of  Russia  ia  the  Greek  Nomocanon,  with  the 
addition  of  some  ordinances  issued  on  several  occasions. 

There  are  four  ecclesiastical  academies  in  Russia,  at 
Moscow,  St  Petersburg,  Kiew,  and  Casan,  besides  nume- 
rous seminaries.  All  the  sons  of  the  clergy  must  be  edu- 
cated in  these  seminaries,  many  of  which  contain  colleges, 
called  burses,  in  which  the  poorer  students  are  maintained 
gratis.  This  compulsory  system  of  education  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  many  of  the  sons  of  clergymen  the  most 
learned  men  in  Russia.  The  clergy  form  a  kind  of  separate 
body  in  Russia,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  a  person 
belonging  to  another  class  enters  the  church.  The  sons  of 
clergyman  are,  as  a  general  rule,  obliged  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  their  parents,  and  they  must  obtain  a  licence 
before  they  can  adopt  any  other  profession.  This  licence 
however  has  been  easily  granted,  and  is  become  a  mere 
formality,  and  we  believe  the  practice  of  obtaining  it  is 
now  abolished  or  disused. 

Dissenters,  —  There  are  numerous  dissenters  from 
the  Russian  church,  generally  called  Raskolniks,  from 
the  Russian  verb  raskolott  to  *  split,*  which  signifies  dis* 
sentcrs  or  schismatics.  The  beginning  of  this  dissent  dates 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia.  In 
1 U03,  fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Russia,  a  monk* called  Andrew  attacked  the  hierarchy,  the 
worship  of  images,  and  some  other  doctrines  of  the  Eastern 
church ;  but  he  recanted  his  opinions,  and  returned  into 
obedience  to  the  established  church.    Nicephorus,  metro- 

Editan  of  Kiew  (1122-26),  imprisoned  an  individual  called 
emetrius  for  spreading  heretical  opinions.  An  Armeniao 
monk  named  Martin  (about  1 1 50),  in  a  work  called  Praicda^ 
i.e.  the  truth,  attaciked  the  established  church,  but  rather  iq 
its  liturgy  than  its  dogmas.  He  taught  that  the  religious 
processions  should  begin  their  march  nom  the  jiorth  to  the 
(iouth,  and  not  contrary  wise,  as  is  usual  with  the  Greek 
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rburrb;  that  ba'lelujah  should  be  rcpcatc<1  at  the  ciwl  of 
psalm«  twice  instead  uftbrice  ;  but  be  insisted  particularly 
ihat  the  si^n  of  the  cross  should  be  made  with  two  fingers 
(which  is  the  Armenian  manner),  and  not  with  three,  as 
U  prescribed  by  the  established  church*  beini;,  as  some  pre- 
tend, typical  of  the  trinity.  However  unmeaning?  the<e 
diffVrrenct:s  may  appear,  they  are  very  remarkable,  because 
they  constitute,  even  now,  amon|^  the  great  majority  of  Rav 
kolniks,  their  chief  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  established 
church.  The  doctrines  of  Martin  were  condemned  by  a 
synod  in  \\!)7,  and  he  was  himself  sent  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  before  whom  he  recanted,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  church.  His  doctrines  were  however  pre- 
served by  a  small  number  of  followers,  and  re-ap|)eared  with 
great  force  at  a  later  period. 

An  individual  called  Seit  preached  some  heretical  tenets 
in  1312.  All  we  know  of  them  is,  that  an  assembly  of  bi- 
shops at  PereyaslafT,  in  1313,  condemned  those  tenets  and 
severely  punished  their  author. 

In  1375  a  citizen  of  Nov^rod  called  Karp  Strigolnik 
accused  the  clerg)'  of  simony,  on  account  of  the  custom 
then  established  in  Russia,  of  the  bishops  receivmg  payment 
for  conferrins^  holy  orders.  At  the  same  time  he  rejected 
confession  to  a  priest.  He  had  many  partisans,  and  a 
contest  between  them  and  the  supporters  of  the  established 
church  ensued  in  the  streets  of  Novgorod.  Strigolnik's  party 
in  as  d«;feated,  and  himself,  with  some  of  his  principal  adhe- 
rents, thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned.  Tlie  rest  however 
survived,  and  must  have  attained  considerable  importance, 
as  the  patriaichs  of  Constantinople  several  times  addressed 
the  bishops  of  Russia  on  that  subject.  Tlie  republican  in- 
stitutions of  Novgorod  and  P:*kov  seem  to  have  prevented 
anv  severe  persecution  aufainst  those  sectarians;  and  it  was 
only  when  these  states  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Moscow 
that  the  Strigolniks  were  obliged  to  si*ek  refuge  in  the 
border  provinces  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  where  they  still 
continue  to  exist,  though  under  diffeicnt  names. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  so-called 
Jewish  sect  produced  a  great  stir  in  the  Russian  church.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  a  Jew  named  Zacharias,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  an  astro1oi;er  and  necromancer,  and  xvho  came 
from  Poland  to  Novj»orod  about  the  year  14/0.  He  lic^n 
lo  teach  secretly  that  the  only  divine  l;iw  is  that  of  Mo&es; 
that  the  Messiah  was  still  to  come,  and  that  the  worship 
of  imn<!es  was  a  bin.  He  made  his  first  converts  among 
clergjiuen  and  their  families,  wh«)  became  so  Zealous  in 
their  new  jwrsuasion.  that  they  desired  to  re<eive  ciicum- 
eision.  Hut  Zacharias  persuaded  iheni  not  to  discover  by 
such  an  act  their  real  sentiments  and  to  conform  outwanlly 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  cleigyinen  fullowed  this 
prudent  advice,  and  strictly  performed  tl:e  duties  of  their 
calling.  'I he  number  of  proseUtes  considerably  increased, 
chieMy  among  the  clergy  and  some  principal  families  of  the 
town. 

The<:e  sectarians  covered  their  real  opinions  with  such  a 
display  of  xeal  in  the  rigid  obseivance  of  the  precepts  of  the 
chundi,  that  they  acrpiired  a  qreat  reputation  fur  sanctity*. 
Two  of  them.  Alexis  and  Dionysius,  were  accordingly  trans- 
ferred to  Moscow,  in  I4t<0.  by  the  grand  duke  Ivan  Vasilo- 
vich,  as  priests  to  two  of  the  principal  churehes  uf  the  ca- 
pital. Alexis  advanced  high  in  the  favour  of  that  monarch, 
to  whom  he  had  free  access,  which  was  a  rare  distinction. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  great  facilities  for  propagatin«r 
tiis  opinions,  and  he  made  many  pioseivtes,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  the  secretary  of  the  gnind-diike,  Theador  Ku- 
ritzin,  who  was  employe<l  on  several  diplomatic  missions; 
and  Zosiinus  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  St.  Simon, 
whom  the  grand-duke,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same 
Alexis,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  of  Moscow. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Russian  chuieh  was  secretly  its 
bitterest  enemy. 

Alexis  died  in  1489,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death  that 
his  opinions  became  known.  Tlie  grand-duke  then  det'lared 
thst  he  remembered  some  very  strange  mysterious  words  of 
Alexis.  It  is  also  said  that  he  cotifessed  that  his  daughter- 
in-law  Helena,  daughter  of  Stephen  the  Great,  prince  of 
Wollochia,  was  seduced  to  the  Jewish  sect  by  a  disciple  of 
Alexis.  The  existence  of  this  sect  was  discovered  by  Gen- 
iiadius,  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  who  sent  to  Moscow  several 
priests  accuse<l  of  having  insulted  the  cross  and  the  images 
of  the  taints,  of  having  blasphemed  against  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  A  syno<l 
was  assembled  at  Moscow  iu  UUO,  in  order  to  try  these 


heretics.    Tlie  metropolitan  Zosiiuus  presided,  whoi*  parti* 
ci pat  ion  in  their  tenets,  as  well  as  that  of  tlw  lecrtluy 
Kuritzin,  was  not  then  iliscovered.    The  accused  denied  tia 
char:^,  but  sufficient  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  fnn 
the  fact  The  bishops  wished  to  punish  the  hcreli'^  saTcstiL 
but  the  p^nd-duke  opposed  them,  and  declared  I  hey  shoafi 
only  be  anathematised  and  imnrisonvd.    This  leiiiencf  ■ 
indeed  astonishinir.  if  we  consider  the  barbarity  uf  tba^^ 
as  well  as  the  cruel  temper  of  the  monarch ;  and  it  must  bet^ 
crihed  either  to  the  importance  which  w^s  atlarhed  in  ikm 
times  to  the  anathema  of  the  church,  which  the  gnnd-dab 
considered  a  suiliciently  severe  punishment,  or.  which  ■ 
more  probable,  to  the  influence  of  the  secret  ibetton  of: 
sect.    The  archbishop  of  Novgorod  punished  many  of 
with  more  severity. 

Theodor  Kuritzin  and  other  adherents  of  the  si      na- 
tinued  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  to  increase  tU 
her  of  its  tollowers,  particularly  by  tcachmg  astrolocv. 
began  to  spread  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  am  ■« 

)>eople ;  and  clergymen  and  laymen  were  constantly  uwp 
about  the  dogmas  of  religion.    Tlic  sectarians  wert  Piv^ 
ted  by  the  metropolitan  Zosimus,  who  is  accused  of  h 
persecuted  the  orthodox  cler^*. 

The  details  about  this  fecct  are  contained  in  a  w       w 
Joseph,  hef^umenos  or  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Volok 
who  died  in  1516,  and  who  was  the  most  zealous  adn 
this  sect.     He  boldly  accused  the  metropolitan  oi  • 
a  supporter   of    these    heretics.      Zosimua    re         |  ^ 
dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  a  convent.  -^  t 

were  assigned  for  this,  but  the  fact  is  that  be  i       nokt— * 
pelled  to  do  it  on  account  of  his  heresy.     It  i     j 
the  grand-duke  wished  to  avoid  the  scandal  ««■£■•« 
have  been  caused,  if  the  heterodoxy  of  the  head  of       chwn 
was  proved,  or  perhaps  he  disbelieved  the  accusa 
enemies.  There  are  some  grounds  for  the  latter       ihm* 
as  the  same  Joseph  laments  the  lukewarmness  ot  ine        w 
duke  in  one  of  his  letters.    The  persecution  erased  l«v 
time  at  Moscow,  but  the  archbishop  of  Novgorod  eootuiM* 
it  in  his  diocese,  whence  many  sectarians  fled  to  GemaDjaal 
Poland.     In  1503  the  representations  of  the  clergy,  «lu(k 
were  supportcfl  by  this  Joseph,  induced  the  grand-dukcis 
issue  an  onlcr  for  the  trial  of  the   heretics.    They  acic 
tried  l)efore  an  ecclesia>'tical  court,  of  which  Joseph  aii 
a  member  and  their  chief  accuser.     The  heretics  ackscv- 
led<red   their  opinions,  and  maintained  them  to  be  tiM. 
They  were  condemned,  ond  some  of  them  public!)  bum; 
others  had  their  tongues  cut  olT,  and  many  were  shut  vpn 
prisons  or  in  convents. 

Nothiii!!^   more  has  been    heard  of   the  sect  siixe  iLc 
date    of    1603,  but  there  now  exists  among  the  Rs* 
niks  of  RuikSia  a  sect  which  observes  the  Momuc  nteSL  mm 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  sect  which  «t 
have  described. 

The  principal  dissent  in  the  Russian  church  was  misl 
by  the  emendation  of  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Slaiai 
ver>ion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  sacred  buuks       ■■* 
same  tongue,  which  are  use<l  by  the  Russian  churcu.    Af 
text  of  the.<«e  books, transcribed  by  ignorant  rup}i»tsd 
the  dark  ages  of  the  Tartar  domination,  was  di>figiin«  «r 
omissions,  and  still  more  by  the  additions  with  akirh  isat 
ignorant  transcribers  attempted    to  supply  the  oaiai 
The  necessity  i>f  correcting  such  defects  was  repreaeaM 
by   the   metropolitan  to  the  czar  Vasil-Ivanovirh,  «bs 
1  j*20,  requested  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Atboa  tc       ■ 
him  a  )ter>on  competent  to  com)uire  the  Slavonian  hmoA 
books  with  the  Greek  texts  from  which  tbcy  were 
lated.     A   Greek  monk  named   Maxim,   thoroughly  ■»- 
versant  with  the  Greek  and  Slavonian  languages,  vai 
to  Moscow.     He  beg:in  his  labours  with   great  aeal, 
continued  them  for  ten  years;  but  he  was  arcuscdbi^iM 
ignorant  clergy  of  Moscow  of  heresy,  and  was  shut 
a  convent,  where,  notwithstanduig  all  his  protestaiiuw 
orthodoxy,  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1555.    The  B»v 
sity  of  amendihg  the  corrupt  text  was  acknowledgfi 
several  occasions ;  but  it  was  only  under  the  rtar  A\ 
Michaelovich  that   this  measure  was  earned  into  <      v 
tion.  In  16^4  a  council  was  assembled  at  Moscow, in* 
Nicon,  the  patrian*h  of  Moscow,  preside«I.     It  was  c  > 

of  thirty  SIX   bishops,  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioca.   mi 
decideil  unanimously  on  the  necessity  of  revising       r  cv- 
rupt  text  of  the  Russian  sacred  books.    Tliis  decii        m 
approved  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  and        % 
made  an  order  that  there  should  be  ooUecttd  it      mJktm 
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ib  of  his  empire  manuscript  copies  of  the  sacred 

.  «uid  he    received    above    five   hundred  copies   of 

Greek  texts  from  Mount  Athos.     The  patriarchs  of 

c  dria  and  Antioch,  and  several  bishops  of  the  East, 

fc  uaany  manuscripts  to  Moscow  on  this  occasion.    This 

ortant  affair  was  suspended  for  some  time  by  a  quarrel 

MHireen  the  czar  and  the  patriarch  Nicon.  who  was  deposed 

br  the  synod  assembled  at  Moscow  in  1660.    This  synod, 

rhieh  the  czar  presided,  was  composed  of  the  patriarchs 

Alexandria  and  Antioch  (who  were  also  mandatories  of 

uf^'^A  of  Constanlinople  and  Jerusalem),  the  now  patriarch 

scow,  fourteen  metropolitans  of  Russia  and  the  East, 

t.  archbishops,  five  bishops,  twenty-five  archimandrites, 

iM  hegumeni  Cabbots),  and   fifteen  protopapas.    It  con- 

inued  and  completed  the  revision  of  the  texts  of  the  sacred 

MK>ks  according  to  the  aniient  copies. 

'Hie  solemnity  with  which  this  reform   was  carried  into 

t  did  not  ensure  the  general  approbation  of  the  Mus- 

u«   clergy  and  nation;    many  of  the  morQ  ignorant 

■Blared  it  to  be  an  heretical  innovation,  anc    oudly  de- 

d  against  the  heresy  of  the  Niconians,  as  they  called — 

r   the  name  of  the  patriarch,  whom  they  justly  consi- 

icied  as    the  first  mover  of   tbis    measure— those  who 

•ved   the   revised  books.    The  leaders   of   this  p&rty 

lily  belonged  to  the  lower  clergy,  with  the  exception 

-  %Mmi   bishop  of  Kolomna,  who  also  strenuously  opposed 

introduction  of  the  revised  text,  and  was  in  consequence 
vied  from  his  dignity,  and  exiled  to  a  distant  convent, 
ore  he  died  in  confinement;   the  Raskolniks  consider 
11  their  first  martyr. 
0ut  this  fanaticism  soon  spread  wider,  particularly  in  the 
Mrthern  provinces.    Both  clergymen  ana  laymen  opposed 
Nioouian  heresy,  as  they  designated  the  use  of  the 
■       d  books.    A  terrible  persecution  now  arose,  and  blood 
i  »iied  in  many  places.    The  fortified  convent  of  Solo- 
k,  situated  on  an  island  iu  the  Wliite  Sea,  declared  for 
■vunrevlsed  text,  and  became  thenceforward  the  stronghold 
i  the  anti  reformers,   who  bravely  defended    themselves 
tgainst  the  forces  of  the  czar ;  and,  after  a  seven   years* 
esistance,  were  reduced  in  1675,  when  the  monastery  was 
tkeu  by  storm.     Many  of  the  besieged   threw  themselves 
ntotbe  flames,  and  voluntarily  perished.     In  some  places, 
ny  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  books  shut  themselves  up 
H  ilieir  churches,  and  others  in  their  houses  or  barns,  and 
ben  setting  fire  to  them,  perished;  firmly  believing  that 
bey  should  obtain  salvation  by  what  they  called  tbo  bap- 
ism  of  fire,  and  that  their  souls  would  immediately  rise 

0  heaven  in  the  shape  of  doves.  Others  to  escape  persecu- 
ioo  (led  to  Poland,  where  they  formed  large  settlements. 
Some  even  sought  refuge  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  where 
hey  settled  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  right  bank  of 
;be  Danube. 

Ilie  revolt  of  the  Cossacks  under  Stenko  Razin  (Alexey 
elovi^h),  who  filled  the  south-east  of  the  Muscovite 

1  lions  with  carnage,  gave  the  anti- reformers  an  oppor^ 
bim/  of  retaliating  on  the  ruling  party.      Accoidingly  they 

d  the  standard  of  the  rebel,  and  committed  the  great- 
excesses.     It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  when  the 
Brrection  was  quelled,  the  severity  of  their  persecution 
d  be  increased.   This  persecution,  which  was  continued 
nu«r  Feodor,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alexis  (1676-82),  and 
I  during  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  pro- 
ed  dangerous  riots  even  in  the  capital  itself.     At  last,  in 
2,  Peter  the  Great  issued  a  ukase  granting  toleration  to 
sectarians,  but  subjecting  them  to  a  peculiar  tax,  and 
Dg  that  they  should  wear  a  medal  of  copper  stamped 
u  a  beard. 

^*hese  adherents  of  the  old  text,  who  are  designated  by 

eeneral  appellation  of  Raskolniks,  or  dissenters,  call 

slves  Starovertzee^  which  signifies  '  those  of  the  old 

The  name  which  is  now  usually  applied  to  them, 

»n  ofl^cially,  is  that  of  Slaroobradtzee,  that  is,  '  those  of 

old  rite.*     But  although  these  appellations  are  in  ge- 

indiscriminately  applied  to  all  thoso  who  dissent  from 

iblished  church  of  Russia,  yet  there  are  essential 

viices  of  opinion  among  them,  both  in  respect  of  tenets, 

monies,  and  discipline.     One  great  division  consists  of 

B)povshcheena,  or  those  who  have  priests ;  and  another 

(he  Benpopovsh'iheena^  or  those  who  have  no  priests. 

>Bis  latter  class  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  sects,  most 

rhich  have  no  common  characteristic  except  tlie  absence 

'*^,«ined  priests. 

-  J    \  Popovfhcheena,  or  tliose  wiio  hava  priests,  approach 
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nearest  m  doctnne  and  ceremony  to  the  established  church* 
from  which  they  differ  on  the  following  points  :~Tliey  re- 
ject the  revised  text  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
use  only  such  as  are  literally  transcribed  or  reprinted  from 
the  unrevised  text.  In  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  thev 
use  two  fingers  instead  of  three ;  they  repeat  the  Halleii^ak 
only  twice,  after  which  they  say  *  Praise  be  to  the  Lord.' 
They  begin  their  processions*  not  as  prescribed  by  the  esta- 
blished church,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  They  reject  the  usual  form  of  the  cross. 
They  never  shave  their  beards,  considering  it  as  a  deadly 
sin,  and  they  support  their  opinions  by  reference  to  the 
council  or  general  synod  of  Mescow,  held  in  1551,  which 
declared  that — '  Of  all  the  heresies  which  are  punishable 
by  excommunication,  none  is  mojre  damnable  and  criminal 
than  to  shave  the  beard.  Even  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
unable  to  purify  such  guilt;  consequently  whoever  shaves 
his  beard  for  human  considerations  violates  the  law,  and 
is  an  enemy  to  God,  who  has  created  us  after  his  own 
image.*  They  also  observe  other  prohibitions  of  this  synod, 
which  condemned  as  sins  driving  with  one  pole,  eating 
hares,  sausages.  &c.  They  also  consider  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  snuff  as  unlawful.  Indeed  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff  was  visited  in  Mus- 
covy with  several  legal  penalties. 

Although  the  Pipovshcheena  consider  the  established 
church  as  involved  in  heretical  errors,  still  they  hold  that 
the  ordination  of  its  priests  is  valid,  although  conferred  by 
heretiool  bishops,  because  it  descends  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession  from  the  times  of  the  true  church,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  revision  of  the  books.  This  opinion  agrees  with 
that  of  the  church  of  England  respecting  the  ordination  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  it  considers  to  bo  valid 
on  account  of  the  apostolical  succession,  notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  church.  In  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  the  Russian  dissenters  admit  priests  who  have  been 
ejected  by  the  established  church,  which  is  generally  done 
for  their  bad  conduct. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  the  time  of  the  per- 
secution great  numbers  of  the  Raskolniks  lied  from  the 
country.  Many  of  them  settled  in  the  Ukraine,  whirh  was 
then  a  kind  of  independent  country,  having  recently  acknow- 
ledged the  czar  of  Muscovy  rather  as  a  ])rotector  than  as  a 
sovereign.  They  also  formed  extensive  settlements  along 
the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  many  settled  in  the  interior  of 
that  country.  They  built  churches,  and  founded  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  which  were  soon  filled  with  inmates  fron. 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Russia.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  Victka,  situated  within  the  Polish  dominions,  not 
far  from  the  Russian  frontiers.  It  stands  on  a  small  island 
formed  by  the  river  Sosha,  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper 
about  forty  miles  below.  This  settlement  was  founded 
about  1690,  by  emigrants  from  the  north. of  Russia,  and 
being  favoured  by  the  landowner  on  whose  property  it  was 
established,  became  so  nourishing  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  30,000  inhabitants.  This  community  soon  acquired  a 
great  celebrity  among  all  the  Raskolniks  scattered  through 
Russia,  Poland,  and  theTurkish dominions;  and  the  followers 
of  the  creed  flocked  from  all  parts  to  that  place,  which  they 
considered  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  true  doctrine.  The 
monasteries  and  nunneries  received  inmates  from  the  most 
distant  parts,  from  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  tho 
banks  of  the  Don,  and  the  society  was  constantly  enriched 
by  large  donations.  This  prosperity  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  government.  It  first  offered  them  (in  the  years 
1733  and  1734)  an  amnesty,  toleration,  and  lands  for  a  set- 
tlement. But  the  Raskolniks  preferred  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, and  declined  the  offer.  The  Russian  ppveriiment, 
finding  that  all  its  efforts  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  Polish 
dominions  were  ineffectual,  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what 
it  could  not  obtain  by  policy.  Notwithstanding  the  peace 
then  existing  with  Poland,  an  expedition  consisting  of  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  Cossacks, 
secretly  passed  Uie  Polish  frontier,  and  surrounded  the  set- 
tlements of  Vietka.  The  churches  and  monasteries  were 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  carried  by  force  into  Russia, 
many  of  them  sent  to  Siberia,  and  their  priests  were  con- 
fined in  monasteries,  and  even  the  bodi(*s  of  their  saints 
disenterred  and  burnt.  This  event  happ-^ned  in  the  year 
1735,  under  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Vietka  was  thus  dispersed. 

But  scarcely  had  two  years  elapsed  when  the  Raskolniks 
agaiu  began  to  assemble  at  Vielkat  atid  fiv«  years  after  the 
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pluc«  was  entirely  rehuiU.  and  became  more  fiourishing  than 
ever.  Tlie  persoi-utiuii  wliu'h  it  had  sulTered  f^ave  it  the 
reputation  of  satictity;  and  the  uuinbers  who  Hocked  thither 
to  settle,  or  seiU  donations  to  support  the  settlement,  were 
greater  than  hefore.  The  community  of  Vietka  must  have 
been  indeed  prosperous,  when,  in  1 758,  its  convents  con- 
tained 1*21)0  regular  monks,  not  including  lay-brothers. 

The  Russian  government  again  held  forth  promises  of  pro- 
tection, in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  return  to  Russia.  But 
these  promises  producing  no  better  effect  than  llie  former,  it 
had  again  recourse  to  violence.  In  1764  another  inroad 
was  made,  and  the  scenes  of  1735  wore  re-enacted.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  were  carried  away,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  sent  to  Siberia  as  colonists.  Notwithstanding 
these  repeated  outrages  many  of  the  sect  remained  at  Vietka 
and  in  its  vicinity,  but  Russia  made  no  more  attempts  to 
compel  them  to  return,  inasmuch  as  by  the  partition  of 
1772  it  became  master  of  that  imrt  of  the  Polish  dominions. 

A  great  number  of  8ects  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  apjellation  of  Bezj)op(}fyshcheena,  or  those  who  have 
no  priests.  The  most  important  of  these  sects  is  that  of  the 
PttmoratieJf,  which  signifies*  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,' 
because  it  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  They 
are  also  calle<l  Anabaptists,  because  they  baptise  afresh  all 
those  who  become  their  converts.  They  maintain  that  all 
priests  of  the  established  church  ordained  since  the  time  of 
the  patriarch  Nicon,  are  falsely  so  called,  and  that  baptism 
administered  by  them  is  a  profanation ;  that  marriages  so- 
lemnised according  to  the  rites  of  the  same  church  are 
invalid,  because  there  are  no  longer  any  true  priests  to  give 
the  nuptial  benediction ;  and  they  conclude  and  dissolve 
marriages  at  will :  that  churches  are  the  houses  of  the  Anti- 
christ, whose  reign  has  already  commenced,  although,  being 
himself  invisible,  he  reigns  only  in  spirit.  They  confess 
one  to  another;  they  administer  the  sacrament  to  them- 
selves; and  the  bread  which  they  use  on  that  occasion  is 
said  to  bo  derive<l  from  some  consecrated  loaves  >avcd  from 
the  convent  of  Solovetzk,  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  for  a  considerable  time  the  stronghold  of  these 
sectarians,  but  was  taken  in  1675  by  the  troops  of  the  czar. 
This  consecrated  bread  is  multiplied  by  working  the  frag- 
ments of  it  with  a  new  paste,  and  the  loaves  thus  prepared 
are  considered  as  holy  as  the  originals.  The  sacred  bread 
has  thus  descended  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  loaves 
consecrated  before  the  Niconian  heresy,  that  is,  before  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy.  Each  of  these  sectarians  is  always 
provided  with  a  crumb  of  this  broad,  in  onler  that  he  may  be 
able  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  c.ise  of  emergency,  and  the 
rich  are  obliged  to  pay  a  hitrh  price  for  their  portion.  They 
have  places  of  worship,  where  they  assemble  for  prayer,  and 
where  one  of  the  members  oHiciates as  ])riest ;  but  he  has  no 
ordination,  and  frequently  chanj^es  his  ecclesiastical  vo- 
cation for  some  other  employment.  There  are  many  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect,  the  principal  of  which  are  tlie  Theo- 
dosians  and  the  Philipons,  who  derive  their  appellations 
from  the  names  of  their  respective  founders,  both  of  whom 
were  runaway  priests  of  the  established  church.  Tlie 
points  on  which  they  differ  from  one  another  are  trifling, 
and  relate  merely  to  some  forms  of  worship ;  and  they  vie 
in  acts  of  the  wildest  fanaticism,  which  is  particularly  mani- 
fested by  their  inchnation  to  commit  suicide  by  burning 
themselves.  They  support  the  doctrine  of  suicide  by  the 
text  of  Si.  Mark  (viii.  3j):— *  For  whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospels  shall  save  it.'  A  remarkable  instance 
of  tlie  fanaticism  of  these  sects  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Archangel  in  1742.  A  commission  of  inqtiiiy  sent  by  the 
government  came  to  a  newly  constructed  monastery  which 
contained  about  fifty  individuals.  This  convent  was  a  large 
wooden  building,  with  narrow  windows,  and  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  timber.  The  commissioners  were  not  only 
refused  admittance,  but  received  every  kind  of  abuse  and 
imprecation.  They  ordered  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  to  be 
broken  open ;  but  as  toon  as  the  order  was  carried  into 
effect,  they  saw  the  convent  in  flames;  and  the  entrance  was 
Ml  htr  jnf^ly  barricaded  with  large  pieces  of  timber,  that  all 
theit  effoi'ts  to  save  the  inmates  were  unavailuig.  But  this 
luiHle  of  self-destruction,  by  which  life  is  speedily  extin- 
guished, is  much  less  horrible  than  staiving  to  death,  of 
\vhic-h  some  re%oltin'.;  cnst-s  were  reported  in  the  official  in- 
r|ui:  li'S  innrli'  npim  tlif.<»iiliJL-<'t.  It  is  said  that  |K'.i>ons  scir.p- 
tiincit  make  a  v.iw  to  fa*«t  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  the 
lasting  ut'  our  Sax  iuur  ui  the  desert ;  and  that  the)  are  gene- 
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rally  induced  to  oommit  such  aeU  of  fcmtieiim  ^ 
who  succeed  to  their  property.    These  unfortunate  «ir« 
are  locked  up  in  a  house,  bam,  or  any  other  buiMing  •«■- 
ated  in  some  remote  and  unfrequented  place,  and  M 
watched.     After  a  few  days  the  poor  vietima  repent ;  bw 
their  entreaties  for  foo<l  or  drink  produoe  no  tvect  on 
fanatical  guardians.    There  are  many  other  aneed' 
less  tragical  nature  related  of  thete  MCtariana. 
them,  after  having  calculated  the  time  of  the  last  jtnk" 
imagined  that  they  had  found  Out  the  TOfy  day  and  h 
In  onler  to  meet  it  becomingly,  they  dug  their  ffia' 
laid  themselves  therein  dressed  in  their  shrouds. 
however  passed  on,  until  the  urgent  cravings  of  m 
mindetl  them  that  they  were  atill  of  this  world,  akm 
]>elled  them  to  resume  their  ordinary  oceupatkMis. 

Other  sects  differ  in  certain  dogmas  and  c&r       i 
the  true  Pomorancs,  but  all  are  united  in  their 
the  established  church.    The  mcmbprs  of  these  ■«»■ 
numerous  all  over  Russia,  and  many  of  them  have 
in  Livonia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Poland. 
they  held  a  synod  in  Poland,  the  decisions  of  whico, 
prised  in  forty  six  articles,  display  the  wildert 
and  the  grossest  superstition. 

The  Capitonians,  a  sect  founded  by  •  monk  ' 
piton,  have  no  places  of  worship,  but  they  as* 

iirayerand  other  reliirious  purposes  in  their  dvd 
Like  the  Pomoranes,  they  dissolve  marriages  at  Wk^. 
said  to  live  in  a  state  of  great  licentiousness.    C      < 
of  the  sect  administers  the  sacrament  after  a  st 
A  gill  fastens  on  her  head  a  sieve  filled  with 
after  prayers,  accompanied  with -frefiuenl  pioi 
presents  the  raisins  to  the  assembly.    This 
on  account  of  that  strange  ceremony,  by  the 
BHireshetnikee,  that  is, '  those  from  under  a 

The  Samokreshchennikre,  or  *  self-baptisen^*  art  i 
founded  by  a  common  peasant  called  IComan  OaailOf 
They  baptise  themselves  by  repeatedly  diving  into  a 
The  Samostrigoiniks,  that  is,  *  self-tonsurcrs'  ( 
sure  is  considered  as  the  ordination  of  a  monk),  aniBan 
founded  in  17U0  by  Fedor  Rostow  and  a  nun  called  Anlkab 
According  to  their  doctrine,  every  one  may  bee        a 
or  nun  by  tonsuring  his  or  her  own  hair,  pi  m 

cowl  before  the  image  of  a  saint,  takine  anotner  k«. 
performing  other  rites  usual  in  taking  the  monastk 

A  beet  founded  in  1715  b\  a  strclitz  called 
kin,  and  another  individual  of  low  condition  ni 
Naguy,  chooses  a  man  to  personate  Christ,  and  a 
personate  the  Virgin,  and  they  won»hip  then.     Tbcy  ahs 
employ  twelve   individuals   to  represent  the  apoMka  kiL 
Great  abominations  are  imputed  tu  this  sect,  but 
possible  to  know  with  what  degree  of  truth. 

There  is  a  numerous  i>ect  amongst  the  Cossacks  el 
Don,  culled  S/tchelnikt\  i.e.  '  Chinkmen,*  because  in 
their  prayers  they  luoU  on  a  chink  through  whi      i  rai  m 
'.  light  IS  passing.    They  have  no  images,  which  iucfv^t^ 
I  as  forbid<len  by  the  second  Commandment.    They  nev« 
to  church,  saying  that  God  dwells  not  in  a  house  1 
men,  but  is  omnipresent.    They  make  use  of  the  iwi 
sacred  books,  in  which  respect  they  differ  ftom  all 
I  Raskolniks. 

i      In  several  parts  of  Poland,  Turke?,  and  in        I 
I  government  of  Tula,  there  are  the  rollowcrs  Oi  ^ 

'  newihchrena.     The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  uai 
;  and  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  their  fu»— 
or  some  leading  member.    Although  Russians  by  oi 
language,  they  strictly  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  ■ 
I  cil-cumci^ion,  keep  the  Sabbath  on  Saturdays,  and       m 
i  the  Christian  religion.     It  may  be  that  they  are 
scendants  of  that  Jewish  sect  which  appeared  at  1 
and  Moscow  at  the  close  of  the  fifkeentn  dentury. 

Tlie  Molokane,  or  *  mdk-drinkers,*  eat  milk  and  • 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  the  established  chm«.  • 
not  permit  on  these  fast  days,  but  they  obserre  a  rind 
on  Sundays.    Their  dogmas  and  ceremonies  are  a  h- 

known.    They  have  some  strangely  sliaped  irosgca  w  m 
which  they  carefully  conceal  from  persons  who  do  not 
long  to  their  sect.      They  are  also  called  SoobotnikL  ■ 
'  Saturday- men,*  but  we  are  unable  to  say   whether 
have  any  Judaic  rites.    On  the  whole  the  nataieot 
»e«t  is  very  little  known. 

The  Jkntvibftrifhchma,  that  is,  •  Iconoclasts,* :       et 
:m.(]  nl ways  I  ravin  the  o]H>n  air.     We  know  hwu         • 
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ikuiinovshc/teena  are  a  sect  founded  by  a  woman  of 

e  of  Akulina.     They  form  a  kind  of  spiritual  com- 

Tljev  release,  bv  u  certain  formalily,  the  monks 

-ts  wlio  join  iliem  from  iheir  vows,  and  are  accused 

a  life  of  great  protligacy. 

*hoovstvenniki  orSentimcntalistSt  are  a  sect  founded 
ik  called  Benedict,  who  ran  away  from  his  convent. 
juire  nothing  more  than  unity  among  those  of  the 
i&itli  (that  is,  who  follow  the  unrevUed  books),  and 
ch  that  whoever  keens  to  that  antient  faith  is  in  the 
y  to  salvation,  and  that  it  matters  little  whether  he 
ot  baptised  afresh,  or  whether  he  belong^!  to  the 
ch  has  priests  or  to  that  which  has  none.    Their 

is  not  considerable,  and  many  of  them  incline  lo 


^Of)chobiirtzee,  or  'combatants  in  spirit,'  are  a  sect 
IS  much  resemblance  to  the  Quakers  and  the  Men- 

They  never  take  an  oath,  and  they  shed  no  bloud. 
[ertain  Unitarian  opinions,  and  admit  only  the  New 
nt.  They  have  neither  churches  nor  priests,  and 
devotions  make  use  only  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This 
line  known  under  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne 
),  at  Moscow  and  other  towns,  and  a  commission 
intcd  to  inquire  into  their  tenets.  Its  origin  is  in- 
i  darkness,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
ntient  date.  Under  the  reigns  of  Catharine  II.  and 
\y  were  persecuted,  but  they  bore  their  oppression 
*eally  Christian  meekness  and  resignation.  The 
Alexander  granted  them  toleration,  and  offered 
them  lands  for  cultivation  in  the  deserts  of  Southern 

They    willingly  accepted    that    offer,  and   they 
)y  their  industry,  flourishing  settlements  in  the 
ited  but  fertile  steppes, 
ct  of  the  Bogomiles,  which  was  well  known  in  the 

pire,  and  of  which   a   description    is   given  by 

and  other  ecc1esia<!itical  historians,  is  said  to  exist 
he  Ra^ikolniks  of  Russia,  and  this  circumstance 
ie  stipposition  that  some  other  sects  comprehended 

9  above-mentioned  appellation  may  have  a  similar 
rhere  are  also  many  fanatics  who  inflict  on  them- 
i  same  mutilation  that  Origen  did;  and  frequent 
of  such  acts  of  fanaticism  have  recently  occurred 
I  parts  of  Russia. 

!irc  still  many  less  important  sects  of  the  Ra»kol- 
ch  arc  distinguished  by  some  absurd  rites  or  ob- 
.  All  the  sects  are  confined  to  the  lower  classes, 
itbstanding  the  progress  of  civilization,  they  are 
rea^ing  than  decreasing.  This  must  be  ascribed 
reat  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and  to  the  cir- 
es  that  any  person  who  will  join  them  and  adopt 
suasion,  submitting  to  all  their  superstitious  ob- 
,  is  sure  of  the  kindest  reception  and  support, 
may  have  been  his  former  conduct.     Although 

10  longer  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion, 
•nly  tolerated,  and  have  no  le^al  exislence.  Iheir 
;  not  acknowledged  by  the  government  as  such, 
lot  enjoy  the  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  in 
>t  only  by  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  persuasions, 
by  Mohammedan  mollahs. 

:ount  of  these  sects  is  chiefly  extracted  from  a 
rork,  entitled  *  Dei«cription  of  Antient  and  Modern 
:s,'  &c.,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  go- 
,  by  a  priest  of  the  established  church,  who  was  for 
me  a  member  of  one  of  those  sects,  and  had 
ercourse  with  different  sectarians.  It  is  how- 
ssible  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  all  his  state- 
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in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  red 
It  substance  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
I  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  It  is  an  oxide 
md  in  point  of  fact  other  metallic  oxides  may 
jred  as  rusts  of  the  peculiar  metals  which  they  con- 
term  is  however  limited  in  application  to  the  red 
er-  or  sesqui-oxideof  iron. 

[Mildew.] 
C  or  RUSTICATED  WORK,  in  Architecture, 
)f  decoration  for  walls,  wherein  the  joints  between 
s,  and  between  the  separate  stones  in  each  course, 
ly  defined  by  sunk  channels  or  grooves.  Although 
jQ  of  what  would  in  itself  be  offensive,  and  there- 
at apparently  quite  at  variance  with  good  taste. 


this  mode  is  only  a  lei^iiimate,  artistical.  or  sesthetical  imita* 
lion,  suggested  by  ace  dent  or  defects.  The  expre.*^8ion) 
originally  derived  from  rud(Mle^s  and  coarseness  of  execu- 
tion, from  large  stones  irregularly  put  together,  without 
their  edges  being  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other,  is  here 
only  partially  retained  so  as  to  indicate  boldness  and  strength, 
and  also  a  certain  attention  to  finish  and  to  regularity  in  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  courses  and  stones.  There 
is  a  studied  intention  manifested,  which  prevents  our 
confounding  the  imitation  with  what  furnished  the  hint 
for  it. 

Although  the  preceding  remarks  partake  more  of  criti- 
cism than  of  explanation,  they  may  have  their  use  here,  if 
only  as  serving  to  correct  a  prejudice  or  misconception 
likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  term  itself  as  expressive  of 
rude  strength  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  anything  like  re- 
finement or  grandeur,  of  richness  or  studied  symmetry  and 
regularity.     In  reality  however  rustication  contributes  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  richness  of  surface,  and  it  was  accx>rd- 
ingly  frequently  employed  by  the  at^tients— by  the  Romans 
at  least,  not  only  in  those  works  which  were  characterised 
by  massiveness  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  rudeness,  such 
as  amphitheatres,  bridges,  &c.,  but  on  the  exterior  of  tem- 
ples and  other  edifices,  on  which  the  most  finished  decora- 
tion was  bestowed.     For  not  only  does  rusticating  the  face 
of  the  walls  occasion  contrast,  and  thereby  tend  to  set  off 
columns  or  pilasters  to  greater  advantage,  but  the  lines  and 
shadows  so  produced  remove  that  blankness  which  mi^ht 
otherwise  attend  too  much  uniform  plain  surface.     Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  very  great  excellence  in  masonry,  and  a 
great  beauty  in  itself,  when  the  facing  of  a  wall  is  uniformly 
smooth  and  even  in  colour,  and  the  stones  are  put  together 
with  such  extreme  nicety  that  the  joints  can  hardly  be  de- 
tected.    Still  the  beauty  so  produced  depends  in  some  de- 
gree on  that  of  the  material  itself — on  its  texture  and  colour, 
for  were  smoothness  alone  a  particular  merit,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained either  by  stucco  or  painting ;  in  which  case  the  uni- 
formity of  surface  and  the  absence  of  joints  rather  detract 
from  than  add  to  beauty. 

Besides  being  different  from  plain  masonry,  rustication 
admits  of  exceedingly  great  variety,  both  in  regard  to  design 
and  execution,  and  of  great  diversity  of  character,  from 
severity  and  heaviness  to  studied  elegance.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  is  that  arising  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
rustics,  according  as  they  are  cither  plain  or  rough ;  and 
if  the  former,  they  may  be  e'liher  smooth,  or  hammer-dressed, 
ie,  left  slightly  chipped ;  else  tooled,  or  with  the  marks  of 
the  chisel.  Or  if  intended  to  be  rough,  the  rustics  may  bo 
vermiculated,  hatched,  or  frosted,  Tho  first  of  these  modes 
is  produced  by  cutting  deep  hollows  into  the  surface,  the 
second  by  making  it  jagged  and  rugged,  while  the  third 
consists  in  giving  a  delicate  crispness  like  frost-work  to  tho 
stone. 

As  regards  jointing,  there  are  two  modes:  one  in  which 
the  channels  between  the  stones  are  grooved,  or  form 
rectangular  sinkings ;  the  other  in  which  they  are  eham- 
fered,  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  stones  are  bevelled  off  in 
such  manner  that  the  section  of  the  joints  forms  a  rectan- 
gular triangle.  Neither  are  the  above  by  any  means  all  the 
varieties,  as  will  be  seen  by  some  examples  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  which  cannot  be  very  well  explained  without 
cuts.  Great  variety  of  character  and  design  may  further  bo 
produced  by  an  intermixture  of  the  different  modes, — for 
instance,  bv  smooth  and  r(]Ugh  rustics  together,  or  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rusticating  fur  different  stories,  the  bolder 
and  coarser  being  placed  below  and  the  more  delicate  above, 
as  is  in  a  certain  dej^ree  exemplified  in  the  basement  of  tho 
Excise-Office,  London,  which  consists  of  two  stories,  the 
lowermost  having  rough,  the  upper  one  smooth  rustics. 

Italian  architecture  presents  many  fine  studies  and 
examples  of  rusticated  work ;  and  indeed  its  productions  of 
that  class  possess  infinitely  more  artistic  merit  than  many 
of  its  columnar  fa9ades,  where  the  orders  are  generally  in* 
sipid,  and  sometimes  so  insignificant  that  the  columns  them- 
selves are  nearly  the  most  trifling  features  in  the  design. 
The  Florentine  style — which,  it  may  be  observed,  it  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Palladian — shows  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  little  more  than  rustication  alone,  if  it 
be  severe,  it  is  also  simple,  yet  rich  and  grand  and  digni- 
fied; on  which  account,  we  should  hardly  hesitate  to  say 
that,  unlike  as  it  is  in  its  forms,  it  possesses  more  of  antique 
feeling,  more  of  the  sentiment  of  Grecian  architecture  than 
is  to  be  found  in  many  buildings  professedly  Grecian  and 
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•doriHiI  Willi  Gri-'irk  wAas.  Ncvuriliolew  llie  Florcniiiie 
•tylu  bu  round  lilllu  fuvuur  wuli  tluMs  wb»  liavu  guiiu  tu 
Italy  tor  (liuit  luuduli.  Xn  ilii*  founlry  we  liavo  vury  fvw 
eumplei  induuil  i)f  rutiicaiod  ntirk  uik>ii  a  j;runil  moIu:  for 
bani  It  U  ahiiiMi  cnliruty  cunriiiuJ  lu  biLM:iuuiiIi.  It  in 
fc«rei.-ly  ever  vioploitKl  an  tlio  gociaral  lU-curalion  of  an 
•iitira  from,  uxcwpl  it  bu  occaiioiially  fur  iiriwiis  f.it  wbich 
it  i*  cutlaiiily  voiy  uiiiirupriatu,  yd  it  ilji'*  tiuL  ibcrvforc 
follow  thut  it  i»  unsuiiuble  wb<.-re  ncbneas  niid  iiiugi) inn-nee 
an  more  ri'tiuired  iban  usverily.     Even  if  iiul  fur  genL-ral 

CrpuMis,  the  rusciculeil   »lylo  lecuiuiiiuinU  itself  Ktroiigly 
a  clos*  uf  buililiiifpi  that  have  njiruiig  up  of  late  yuacs, 
namely,  railway  turniiiii. 

•  Ruitticatian  bowever  it  nowalmoit  (.•iiliielybaiii»buil  from 
architvclural  (le^if-n,  or  cUe  u»  e:iCL-(.i1iii)ily  i>oor  and  kjiu- 
rioua  kind  of  it  i»  ■ubktiluled,  in  wbicb  uiilj  Khnllow  huiiiun- 
tal  joints  or  rjlbur  8tri|n«,  ani  sliuwti,  wbirb,  besidoii  jirudiic- 
iag  a  moat  nica);ro  and  laonotonoui  elTuct,  ((ivc  a  wall  the 
appearance  of  being  faced  wilh  plank»  instead  uf  built  of 
block,  of  mono  bunded  loBCllier.  Tlio  cxleri.ir  of  Gold 
•mitbi'  Hull,  London,  is  materially  iigured  by  ibe  cxlrenic 
poverty  of  tbe  lower  lloor,  wliieh  lias  nierelv  a  Tow  borizun- 
lal  (Ireakingn,  witbout  cilbcr  moulded  ilrossiniii  ur  any 
kind  of  border  ur  ani>hinf{  lo  tlie  wtnilows.  Tliu  lonur  win- 
dows, on  lliu  contrary,  of  lliu  Raiden-fronI  of  ilie Travellers 
Clubhouse  aro  bordered  with  rou^li  ruiijcaled  i[Uoins,  nliile 
liie  face*  of  the  oilier  ruiilii«  are  smouib;  nbicb  pruiluiea 
a  mo»t  pleaHiiig  variety  and  contrast.  Dulti  in  Ibnt  and  lliu 
adjoining  Reform  Clubhouse,  Air.  Barry  lias  givL-n  miiiic 
tasteful  spticinient  of  rustic  quoining,  wbiuli  dinVrs  from 
rustication  mi;ruly  in  the  rustics  being  applied  only  at  iLu 
angles  of  a  building;,  where  tlicy  servo  not  only  to  ^i\o  an 
expression  of  greater  strength,  but  also  to  allow  that  Itio 
design  is  compluleJ  and  tbere  lurininatos.  It  is  a  very 
KTiut  error  to  luppoio  Ihut  rusticated  work  >•  iiicompalible 
with  elegance  and  elaborate  llnish.  It  is  true  tluit  it  admils 
of  Kieat  rudeness  and  severity  of  character,  but  it  also 
admits  of  (bu  most  studied  and  elaborate  Unisli.  So  fur 
too  from  requiring  less  care  and  accuracy  than  usual,  the 
arrangement  of  tne  courses  and  rustics  so  as  to  combine 
tliviD  in  perfect  lymmctry  wiib  arches,  winduwa,  Sic.,  is  a 
vork  of  m  ire  tbou^bt  anil  labour  iliaii  would  sullicc  for  dc- 
■iKuingbalfailuienUrecian  [urlicos  Mudiof  the  beauty  of 
rusticated  fronls  dupunds  tijiun  ibc  form  aii<l  piu]iorliun6  of 
Ibe  an-bes  ur  opeiiiii);s.  and  on  tlio  arrangenieiit,  &c.  of'lbu 
rustics  which  form  ibe  vuussoirieiihcr  toarclied  or  slrui^lil- 
beailoil  windows.  Occai.ionully,  moulded  arcliivulu  aic  Mib 
itituted  fur  radialinir  voiisauns,  but  Iliu  eflert  is  nut  gouil, 
because  thuy  cut  the  horiioulal  joints  of  Ibe  courses  very 
disagreeably ;  wbiuh,  it  may  bo  observed,  is  likewise  the 
case  where  the  vuussoirs  form  an  exlraitM  eiilier  concentric 
with  the  aicli,  or  making  a  more  elevated  curve,  as  in  most 
uf  tbu  riuremine  exainpki.  It  is  far  beller  to  mak^  lliu 
vuussuira  flboired.  so  as  lo  unite nilb  the  horiiuntul  conrict, 
wbcruhy  Ibeuliule  luokaGrmly  boniled  togolhur.  Sumelinicj 
im|iosts  to  arches  are  umillcd  allogetlivr,  ur  if  tbere  be  such 
member,  it  ii  usually  a  mere  plat-bund,  although  eccasiun- 
allf  it  i*  luouldeJ.  In  aicbes  tbe  keystone  may  cillicr  be 
similar  or  diitinguisbcd  fruin  tbu  other  vonssuirs;  nbich  lost 
may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  although  Ibe  most  usual 
one  it  tu  cut  it  into  the  form  of  a  console,  or  el^e  enrich 
it  with  a  mask  sculptured  upon  it,  of  which  kind  ate  the 
keystones  to  the  arches  of  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset 
House,  reprcsenlinj;  the  nine  principal  rivers  of  England, 
penoniflud  as  old  men,  Ho*tii;{»t  is  a  term  mure  pariicu- 
laily  applied  to  rusticated  cinctures  on  the Nliads  of  columns 
wbii-b  may  be  cither  square  or  c)lin[]ri('a1.  but  should  not 
grcally  exceed  thedinineleroftbesbaft  itself,  mora  eiiecially 
in  the  former  case.  Culuiuns  of  this  kind  ought  invariably 
to  be  engaged,  and  tlio  wall  behind  ihem  of  course  I'uslicaieil 
also.  In  such  case  the  cinctures  serve  as  ligatures  to  bind 
and  incurporsta  ibein  wiib  the  lest,  wbercaj  Insulated 
rulumns  wiib  bluebs  upon  their  lihofts  are  equiillv  unmean- 
ing and  uncoutk  The  same  remark  applies  to  rustic  blocks 
ktuck  at  intervals  upon  tbe  architraves  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, as  for  instance  tbose  uf  St.  Martin's  chunb,  Lon- 
don, although  there  is  no  rusticating  in  that  bnildiii;;.  Of 
columns  with  bussagcs  or  rusliealed  cinctures,  the  two 
arches  within  tbo  court  of  Somerwl  Ilniise  ate  a  taste- 
ful lv<dc>ii;ned  and  ncll-execii|i:d  (\am[de. 

I'lie  (blluwin;;  aie  sntne  uf  the  v.iiii'iie*  uf  ru'ilii'alini,' 
above  rcfeirtd  to.  drawn  Milliiu-nily  la^-e  M  ^llon  the  pre- 
cise fjrm  and  section  ul  Ibc  jo.nti  i,r  giou\e>  :  — 


No.  I.  Ruktics  with  rectangular  jointttrd 
Wo.  1. 


Rustics  of  this  kind  baro  always  plain  faoea.  Fr 
boriionial  rusticating,  without  vertical  joiuta,  haa  gi 
rectangular  channels;  this  soil  of  rusticating,  or] 
rusticating  wilh  boriionial  Joints  only,  has  of  lali 
almost  supcrseiled  tbe  other  modes  in  this  country,  i 
lias  been  still  further  impoverishe<l  by  making  ibc  cl 
broad  and  shallow,  and  the  coune*  so  deep  that  tl 
only  a  few  horizontal  streaks  along  the  lacs  of  a  ■»! 

No.  1  is  an  instance  of  chamfer^  joints  and  Tarmi 
rustics,  boidcred.  that  is,  having  a  plain  aurilKa 
their  faces.        , 


No.  3  shows  an  example  of  Florentin.  .  . 
moulded  I'bannels,  llie  effect  of  which  U  particubul 
Of  this  kind  is  tbe  rustic  work  of  the  KHinpl 
Munich.  [Mcmch]  One  of  tba  ruslici  is /ml 
tbe  cut,  in  order  tu  give  an  example  of  tb4t  mode  u 
caled  quoins. 


No.  •!  is  another  mode  peculiar  to  the  FlerealiM 
n  nhxli  llio  rustics  are  faretint,  or  cul  ao  ai  to  £jn 
rinn;;iitnr  ^ur^a^e1I.  It  is  not  used  ihri>ui;houl.  but  c 
Iii>  loucr  cinirsc.  forninit;  a  iinrt  I'f  dl'li)  to  the  bu 
.ample  is  fiuni  the  tame  building  ••  ibe  ptwc 
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K.  the  n  n  of  a  g  u  f  ]  1  nl  belong  ng  to  tlie 
irdei-  Riiiacca).  The  following  is  a  desciintion  of 
as  '. — calyx  fuur-parlite,  deciduous,  shorter  than  the 
ihich  are  four  and  unguiculate,  vilh  lbs  limb 
Stamens  ei|;bl,  longer  than  the  petals;  fllaraenls 
;  glubroua ;  anthers  ovate,  obtuse.  Receptacle 
ihftn  ihe  ovary,  marked  round  with  eight  nectarife- 
'.  C,  No,  1265. 
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rous  pores,  bearing  Ihe  petals  and  sUmeni  at  the  laie. 
Carpels  four,  partly  combined  by  means  of  the  central  asia 
(gynobnse)  into  one  four-lubed  ovary,  ovules  6-12  in  each 
ceil.  Styles  four,  distinct  at  the  base,  united  upwards  into 
a  single  pistil  which  is  attenuated  towards  the  apex.  Slig-' 
inaa  four.  Capsules  four,  partly  united,  dehiscing  inlernaUy 
at  the  apex.  Seeds  dotleJ.  The  s^iecics  of  this  genua  are 
suffruleacent  herbaceous  or  perennial  plsnls,  wilh  alternale 
exslipulale  pinnated  or  decompound  leaves  covered  villi 
pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  rarely  while,  and 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbs  or  racemes.  DeCandollecnu- 
mornlex  twenty-four  species  of  Rula,  of  which  compara- 
tively few  are  generally  known  or  culiivaled.  The  species 
which  has  been  longest  known  and  most  used,  and  perhapH 
the  handsomest  for  culture  is  the  R.  graeeolent,  common 
Rue.  It  is  a  glaucous  hali'less  erect  herb  or  half-shrubby 
plant,  wilh  a  strong  heavy  unpleasant  aniell.  growing  to  Iho 
heitjht  of  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  aro  supradecvra- 
pouiid,  atlernate,  their  lateral  lobes  linear  or  nearly  so;  Ihe 
lerrainal  ones  obovatc ;  they  and  all  olher  parts  of  the  plant 
arc  covered  with  transparent  dots.  CarpeU  lerminal,  leaf- 
less, trichotomous,  cymoso ;  petals  four,  wavy  concave,  a 
little  irregularly  loutlied.  Fruit  roundish,  varied,  four- 
lobed,  each  lobe  opening  into  two  valves. 

Kue  is  sometimes  rolled  heib-graco,  or  the  herb  of  grace. 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  avc-grace.  This  name  ia  said 
to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  i(s  use  in  exorcisms. 
In  company  wilh  roHcmary  it  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial as  an  emblem  of  remembrance  and  grace  on  ac- 
count of  its  evergreen  foliage.  The  stamens  are  remarkable 
for  their  presenting  an  instance  of  v^etablo  irrilahiliii. 
When  the  time  h  corae  for  the  pollen  to  be  introduced  into 
Ihe  stigioa,  and  thus  prc^nieil  to  the  ovules,  the  statneni^, 
which  are  bard  and  rigid,  and  almost  at  right  angles  with 
Iho  style,  approach  the  siigmaoneby  oi  '    " 

ing  hi  contact  wilh  it  lung  enough  to  di 
they  relurn  back  to  their  original  poaitio. 

Rue  is  IVequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  fur 
which  its  curiously  cut  leaves,  iheir  glaucous  hue,  and  the 
profiiBion  of  line  dark  yellow  flowers  appfaiinff  for  iievcral 
months  in  succession,  adapt  il  exceediiigly  well.  It  may  be 
increased  by  Eeed^i,  slips,  or  cuttings.  The  seed  should  bo 
sown  in  March;  ami  when  Ihe  young  plants  are  Iwo  or  three 
inches  high,  they  should  be  put  out  in  nuiscryrows;  but 
propagating  by  slips  or  cuttings  is  best,  eiipccially  for  con- 
tinuing varieties,  of  which  Iherc  are  Ihree  or  four. 

RUTA  GRA'VEOLENS.a  plant,  native  of  the  aouih  of 
Europe,  iniermcdiate  between  an  herb  and  a  i>hrub,  of  a  pe- 
culiar yellowish  green  colour.  Every  paK  of  it  is  marked 
by  transparent  dots,  filled  wilh  volatile  oil.  The  leaves  and 
iinmalure  fruits  are  otflcinal,  and  owe  Ibeir  virtue  to  the 
vulatile  oil  and  a  bitter  extractive.  The  odour  ia  peculiar, 
strong,  and  penetrating;  the  taste  intensely  biltcr,  aroma- 
tic, and  stimulating.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  fresh  herb 
dry  into  twenly-lwo  parts.  The  quantity  of  od  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water  varies  much  according  to  the  periuil 
of  growth  when  it  is  collected.  Thirty  pounds  of  the  fresh 
heib  before  flowering  scarcely  yield  onedraclim,  while  twelve 
])ounds  wilh  tbe  fruits  almost  ripe  yield  nearly  one  ounce. 
Rue  possesses  powerful  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  ionic 
properties.  The  careless  liandlinj^  of  the  fresh  plant  somu- 
times  causes  rubefaclion  and  vesication,  and  its  improper 
cinploymoiit  inlernaUy  has  produced  serious  results.  Wlieii 
judiciously  used,  it  is  very  serviceable  in  hysteria  and  other 
convulsive  disorders. 

Oil  of  rue  obtained  from  tbe  fresh  herb  is  green,  from 
Ihe  dried  herb  yellow,  ll  has  the  peculiar  odourofrus,  and 
a  billerish  acrid  cardamum-like  loste.  Its  specific  giavily  is 
O'SII  It  does  not  redden  litmus-paper.  The  oil  met  with 
in  commerce  is  rarely  genuine,  buing  an  arlificial  compound 
of  oil  of  turpentine  with  petroleum  and  od  of  rue. 

The  pollen  of  the  flowers  produces  inflammation  of  Ihe 
skin  ;  and  any  of  it  received  into  the  eyes  causes  violent 
lachrymation,  and  other  painful  effects, 

RUTA'CE*,  a  naturol  order  of  Polypotaloua  Exogens, 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  hypogynous  stamens, 
two  or  Ihree  tiroes  as  many  as  the  petals,  cohering  carpels 
wilh  from  three  to  five  valves,  an  entire  ovarium  wilh  bovb 
rsl  cells,  imbricate  calyx  wilh  four  or  five  divisions,  sym- 
melrical  hermaphrodite  flowers  wilh  petals  either  wanting 
or  as  many  as  ihe  lobea  of  the  calyx,  mostly  twisted  in 
Eestivation;  fruit  capsular,  the  sarcocarp  mostly  leparatiug 
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ihtin  Iha   endMi^ ;    leaTM   wiltiout  glipuleii,  opposilt-, 
altcrnald, limplc.  deeply  lubiil  or  pinnnle.and  i 
nouly  with  pellucid  minoua  dul».     They  aic 
•hnib*,  or  hutboccou*  planlii. 

Thii  onWr  embraces  Ihc  RuIcd)  am!  Diaim 
Juuicu,  wliicli  nru  now  inndu  tho  |>riiicipul  seclion*  ot 
Rtilaoes.  Ruit;eB  arc  known  by  thvir  tecdi  containing 
albumen,  and  by  llic  aarcurarp  uf  tlio  fruit  nut  being  lepara- 
ble  from  Ihe  cndocarp.  In  DiubtnetB  the  teoii*  have  no  albu- 
man,  and  the  Barcocarp  and  endocurp  ore  icnarablt:  inio 
dialinci  bodies  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  A.  Sl  Hibirc  sayi 
that  the  observation  of  Iho  adhenjun  of  llie  larcorarp  and 
endocarp  in  Rulon  lias  been  made  on  unripe  B)>eciini'ns  of 
the  plant*,  bikI  thut  when  ripe  they 
Diosmeto ;  whatever  may  be  the  ri<at 
two  Kclions  are  loo  obviously  rulutud 
ral  properties  to  permit  of  bo  sligh 
them  into  the  imporlanccof  distinct 

C!tD  Bt;rce  wilh  Aurantioct'EO  in  ihcir  dulled  leaves,  definile 
■lament,  and  llGtliy  disk.  Wilh  Xanllioxylacctf,  Sima- 
nibacca-,  and  HuDpiriacctc,  llieji  have  also  many  poinls  a( 
■nalo)^.  They  ore  closely  allied  to  Zi  gopliytlacem  through 
Peganum,  which  Juuieu  and  o'lior  writers  place  nmongsl 
Rutacen.  Tliey  are  found  in  llie  South  of  Europe,  and  iu 
our  homi^pherc  extend  as  far  as  the  limila  of  liio  Old 
World.  Diusma  and  allied  (>onera  are  found  at  ihe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Australia  possesses  Roronias,  Phebaliiinii, 
Correas,  de. ;  and  great  numbers  arc  found  in  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  America. 

Many  of  the  plants  of  lliia  order  emit  a  pon-crful  and 
usually  olTensive  odour  from  the  f;tands  that  cover  their 
whola  surface.  Tlieso  glands  are  sometimes  so  full  of  a 
ToUtile  oil,  that  in  hotneather  tho  atmosphere  surroundinji; 
the  plant  becomes  cliargeil  wilh  it,  lo  that  a  lighted  taper 
brought  near  the  plant  will  cause  the  air  in  iiillame.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  Diclamnus,  Tho  Diosmas, 
Bucku  plants,  are  used  in  medicine  as  antispasmodics.  Tho 
cdebraled  Angusliira  liurk  i*  producc'd  by  a  plant  {Gaiipea 
I'fflcinalist  ^Galipla]  belonging  lo  llii^  order. 


RUTH  (nni,  HOOK  OF,  a  canonical  book  of  Ihe 
Okl  Teitanient,  ronfisling  of  a  narmiivo,  of  which  the 
fullowinit  is   an   outline: — During   a  famine,  which   hap- 

iiened  iu  iho  time  uf  ihe  Judges,  a  man  of  Bethleheui- 
ludah,  named  Etimelerb,  removed  into  the  country  of 
Hoab,  with  his  wife  Naomi  and  two  sons.  The  ^oru  took 
wiTetof  Ihe  daughters  of  Moab,  and  Ihey  and  iheir  father 
died.  The  femino  in  Judah  having  now  ceased,  Naomi 
Mt  out  to  return  thither  "iih  her  daughters- in-law,  Orpah 
and  Ruth.  On  tlie  journey  she  f^a\e  them  Ihe  choice  of 
r«tun)ini(  to  their  bumes.  Orpali  returned,  but  Ruth  clave 
to  Naomi.  It  was  harve«l-linie  wlion  they  arrived  al  Belh' 
khem,  and  Naiinii  sent  Ruth  to  glcun  in  iho  fields  of  her 
h'isliand  Rhmelech's  we..Ulir  kiusiunn,  Uuaz,  who  was 
•iTiick  With  ihu  iii.tideu,  and'  shoH-cd  lior  kindiiew  (cUp. 
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i.,  ii.)  Al  the  end  of  the  hairett,  Ruth,  under  Nanvi't 
direction,  claimed  of  Boaz  the  rights  which  hu  owed  her  •• 
her  nearest  kinsman,  or  Goi:!,  nanwly,  ciarnage,  and  tk 
redemption  of  her  father-in  law'«  ettate.  Uoaa,  after  6nt 
oscerlainitig  that  a  pvrt<m  who  was  nearer  of  km  lu  Ruh 
than  himself  declined  lo  act  as  the  Gael,  narried  bar  [ci.spt. 
iii.,  iv.),  and  thus  became  tho  aiiceilor  ort)>*id  (ir..  l»-iu 

The  history  of  Rulh  tcvms  Iu  have  bseti  itiierled  m  ib 
sacred  canon  ai  a  necetrary  link  in  M1at>liiliin[;  iIm  f^t 
genealogy  of  David,  and  conscuuontly  of  Ibe  McMiah ;  tat 
tirrliaps  also  lo  furnish  a  rcconl  of  the  faM  thai  one  ef  ib« 
Messiah's  ancestor*  was  a  Gentile,  Ihui  inlimalirig  ibe  ptu 
truth  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  have  a  part  in  the  highni 
privileges  of  the  Jews.  In  the  anlient  Jewish  cbdub  iLa 
biwk  furms  a  pari  uf  Ihe  Book  of  Judges,  becauM  IbcncDii 
recorded  in  it  happened  during  the  rule  of  tha  jBdjin.  Iii 
exact  date  ii  however  uncertain,  but  moat  prpheUy  tbf 
fumine  mentioned  in  verse  1  ii  that  which  happaded  » tk 
limeof  Gideon,  about  Bc.  1241.  It  is  ([-"-rrllr  iiipfui-l 
lo  havo  been  written  by  the  prophet  SamueL  Tfea  rtfis  m 
marked  by  a  touching  uraphcily,  and  some  parts  of  it  an 
very  pathetic.  (The  IntrodMctiont  at  Jahn,  Eiehber^  Dt 
Wette,  and  Hornc.) 

RUTHERFORD.  DANIEL,  was  boru  U  Rdiobs^a 
Nuvember,  1 749,  and  was  educated  at  ibe  iiniTeiailT  «/  bs 
iialivo  city.  In  1772  he  look  his  degree  of  M.D,  aodii  wm 
in  tho  thesis  which  be  printed  upon  this  oecasioD,  tBiiiM 
'  De  Acre  Mcphilico,'  Inal  he  announced  Iha  disoavHy  tm 
wliich  he  is  uhielly  remembered,  of  ihe  gas  which  bat  sidm 
been  called  atole  or  nitro;^n ;  for  Rul^rford  merely  ia^ 
caled  its  existence  as  a  pecular  air,  and  oeilber  gave  it  saj 
e  nor  explaine'l  lis  ptoperticn.  The  nme  diacoTCtr  m 
made  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  ns 
announced  by  him  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Different  Kindi  rf 
Air.'  which  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  and  was  pabfaM 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Trausaclions'  for  1772.  Dr.  RHIk^ 
furd  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Edinbunth  CoUif*  rf 
Physicians  in  1777,  and  in  17S6  he  was  apDoinled  preMMr 
of  liotanv  in  the  unircrtity.  He  died  IMfaNovenber,  XitW 

RUTilERFORTH,  THOMAS.  D.D.,  was  bon  iatb 


ship  in  St'  John's  College,  Cambridge,  be  wis  aMoinlri 
Itc.;ius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Unireraily,  and  ciaawl 
D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  tht  Bsfd 
Socielv,  and  olilaineil  the  prelbrments  of  the  raetDn  rf 
llttrley  in  Hertfordshire,  ShenBeld  in  Bsaax.  and  the  mb- 
deaconry  of  Estex.     He  died  in  Oct.  1771. 

Besides  Biiiglc  Mwmoii*  and  charn  to  (he  da|]r.  Dr. 
Rutherforth  is  Ihe  author  of  Ihe  followiug  vorka: — 'OiU 
Inslitutionum  Physicarum,  in  privatis  luii  Leclienib«,' 
Uamb..  1743.  sm.  4tD. ;  'Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Oblip- 
tions  of  Virtue,'  Lond.,  1 744,  8vo. ;  'A  System  of  NatanI 
Philosophy,  being  a  Course  of  lectures  on  MeebHA 
Optics.  HvdniBlatics,  nnd  Astronomy,'  Camb.,  1748,  t  nk 
410.:  'A  letter  to  Dr.  Middlelou,  in  DeEenee  ef  B^Mp 
Sherlock  on  Prophecy.'  I7JD,  Bvo. ;  'A  Diseoune  en  Hin- 
cIrs,'  I'bl,  8vu. ;  'Institutes  of  Natural  L»w,  being  lb* 
substance  of  a  Course  of  Lecture!  on  Grotina  D*  Jan 
Belli  et  Pacis,  read  in  St.  John's  College,  Qunbndgek*  ImL 
i754-JG,  2  vols.  fivo.  A  list  of  hia  sermon*,  tnct%  ai4 
charircs  is  given  in  Walt's  BiUiothwa  Britmuaea. 

RUTI'LIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who  wm  a 
contemporary  of  Quinctilian  (QuincI,,  Intl.  Onl^  iil.  La, 
Ijil.  Biponi).  but  of  whose  life  we  have  no  pnrticulaiv,  W* 
possess  a  small  Ireaiiso  of  bit  on  rhetoric  enlitltd  'Di 
Fignris  Sentenliarum  el  Blocutlonii ;'  which  we  lanni  &«■ 
Quiuctiliaii  (ix.  i,  p.  Ii3)  was  taken  from  a  workeT  aeoe- 
temporary  of  the  name  of  Gorgias,  in  four  books.     TW 

catise  of  Ruliiius  does  not  appear  to  have  coma  down  It 

I  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  wrote  it.  It  i*  now  diviM 

to  two  books,  whcreos  Quinclilian  tav  thai  it  was  oaty 
'one.     It  is  several  times  quoted  by  Quinctiliaii,  and  ■ 

ill  valuable   for  the  quotations  which   it   containa  (iwa 

niers  now  lost. 

Tho  work  of  Ruliliut  was  originally  publishnl  b>  Ratdus 

PerratienBis,  Venet.,  lil'J,  tivo.,  andaflerwardsby  ftnhnba. 

LuK.   Bat.,   I76t(,  bvo.,  the  latter  of  which  was  npnbluM 

Krolscher,  Li|ti.,  laSt,  fivo.     There  it  alwi  an  editua  hf 

Jacob.  Liib..  IH37,  )<va. 

RUTI'LIUS  NUMATIA'NUS.CLAUDlUS,aSuBm 
puel  at  the  beginninc  of  the  nfih  century  of  the  Ckiisbeiiaih 
1  iiali\e  of  Uaul,  aud  held  at  Rome  the  high  aStes  d 
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lagister  officiorum  or  palatii,  and  prsDfectus  urbi.  Having 
ocasion  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  gave  an  account 
E  his  voyage*  in  a  poem  entitled  *  Itinerarium,*  written  in 
legiac  verse,  and  consisting  of  two  books,  of  which  the 
reater  part  of  the  latter  is  lost  Rutilius  made  the  voyage 
1  a  small  vessel,  which  put  into  shore  during  the  night 
nd  sailed  again  in  the  morning.  He  describes  with  much 
eauty,  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry,  the  towns,  ruins, 
ad  various  objects  of  nature  and  art  which  he  saw,  and 
eeply  laments  the  ravages  which  had  been  committed  by 
le  barbarians  of  the  north.  Rutilius  was  a  pagan,  and  in 
is  voyage  gives  an  account  of  the  monks  who  lived  at  Ca- 
raria,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  poem  makes  allusion  to  the 
Late  of  Christianity  at  that  time. 

The  poem  of  Rutilius  was  first  printed  in  1520,  Bonon., 
to.  The  best  edition  is  by  Zumpt,  published  last  year 
1840).  Other  useful  editions  are  by  Damm,  Brandenb., 
760,  8vo. ;  by  Kappius,  Erlang.,  1786,  Svo.;  and  by  Gruber, 
lorimb.,  1804,  Svo. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
ounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Lincolnshire,  on 

south-east  and  south  by  Northamptonshire,  and  on  the 
c»t  by  Leicestershire.  It  is  of  compact  form ;  the  greatest 
;ngth  is  from  north-east  near  Essendine,  on  the  road  be- 
veen  Stamford  and  Bourne,  to  south-west  near  Belton, 
ear  the  road  from  Uppingham  to  Leicester,  nearly  19 
es;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is 
the  bank  of  the  little  river  Eye  near  Whissendine,  to 
:ms  uank  of  the  Welland  at  Tixover,  14  miles.  The  area  is 
stimated  at  149  square  miles;  the  population,  in  1821,  was 
8,487;  in  1831,  19,385;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years 
f  898  persons,  or  about  5  per  cent.,  and  giving  130  inhabit- 

i  to  a  square  mile.    In  size  and  amount  of  population, 

I  below  the  rest  of  the  English  counties :  its  area  is 

uiure  than  half  that  of  Middlesex  (282  square  miles), 

next  county  to  it  in  size;  and  its  inhabitants  are  not 
u  more  than  one-third  of  those  of  Huntingdonshire 
pop.  53,192),  the  next  county  to  it  in  population.  In 
ishiiiy  of  population,  it  is  the  thirty-fifth  of  English  coun- 
ties; being  next  below  Huntingdonshire,  but  exceeding  the 
Bve  counties  of  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland.    Oakham,  the  county  town,  is 

he  vale  of  Catmoss,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county ; 
es  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  the  General  Post* 

>  London,  or  96  miles  by  the  road  through  Barnet, 
0        d,  Higliam  Ferrers,  and  Uppingham. 

ace.  Geology,  Hydrography,  and  Communications.^^ 
The  iiurth-easteru  part  of  the  county  consists  of  a  somewhat 
elevated  plain  or  table-land,  skirted  on  the  southern  side 
by  the  valley  of  the  Wash,  which  opens  on  the  west  into 
the  more  expanded  vale  of  Catmoss,  a  name  derived  by  Cam- 
^  from  CoetMaes,  Celtic  words  signifying  '  a  wooded  plain.' 
The  rest  of  the  county  consists  of  valleys  whose  general 
direction  is  east  and  west,  divided  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row ranges  of  low  hills.  There  are  no  very  elevated  points 
in  the  county ;  Manton,  between  Oakham  and  Uppingham, 
if  said  to  be  the  highest. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  lower 
formations  of  the  ooUtic  series.  The  great  oolite  forms  the 
north-eastern  table-land  above  mentioned,  and  occupies  also 
the  higher  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  from 
Stamford  to  within  two  miles  east  of  Uppingham :  the  pre- 
vailing rock  is  a  close-grained  bufif  limestone  clouded  with 
blue.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  red 
or  reddish- brown  ferruginous  sands  which  separate  the 
imi  oolite  from  the  subjacent  lias.  These  are  covered  in 
DT^ny  places,  especially  near  their  junction  with  the  lias, 
vhich  takes  place  just  on  the  north-western  border  of  the 
KHiiity,   by  vast  accumulations  of  transported  blocks   of 

el.    There  are  quarries  of  good  building-stone  at  Ket- 

between  Stamford  and  Uppingham,  just  on  the  border 

district  occupied  by  the  great  oolite. 

«vu       dshire  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Wash. 

fhe  \f  cilaud,  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  that  oestuary, 

tkirts  the  county  on  the  south-east  side,  between  Rocking- 

and  Stamford,  separating  it  throughout  fromNorthamp- 
A  lire.  Thib  river  is  not  navigable  above  Stamford,  where 
iUuits  the  county  altogether.    The  river  Guash,  or  Wash, 

I  within  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  and  flows  east- 
•uough  this  county  into  Lincolnshire,  where  it  joins 
Hand  just  below  Stamford.    The  river  Cbater  also 

(  m  Leicestershire,  and  flows  parallel  to  the  Wash :   it 
the  Wellaud  just  above  Stamford.     The  Eye  brook 


bounds  the  county  on  the  south-west,  and  joins  the  Wet- 
land just  below  Rockingham. 

The  Wreak,  which  joins  the  Soar,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent, 
rises  in  Rutlandshire  near  Oakham,  and  flows  northward 
through  the  vale  of  Catmoss  into  Leicestershire ;  it  drains 
a  small  district  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  whidi 
is  thus  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Humber. 

The  Oakham  canal  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Melton  Mow- 
bray navigation,  from  Melton  Mowbray  in  Leicestershire 
to  Oakham.  It  follows  a  circuitous  course,  passing  through 
the  vale  of  Catmoss,  and  has  a  total  length  of  fifteen  mileM,of 
which  about  six  miles  and  a  half  are  in  Rutlandshire,  all  on 
the  same  level. 

The  principal  roads  are,  the  mail  road  from  London  to 
Melton  Mowbray,  and  the  Great  North  road.  The  former 
enters  the  county  on  the  south  side  just  beyond  Rockingham 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  runs  northward  through  Upping- 
ham and  Oakham  into  Leicestershire.  The  Great  North 
road  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  between  Stam- 
ford and  Grantham.  A  road  from  Leicester  to  Stamford 
crosses  the  county  from  west  to  east,  passing  through  Up- 
pingham, and  following  the  valley  of  the  Welland ;  and  two 
roads  run  from  Oakham  into  the  Great  North  road,  one  at 
Stamford,  the  other  at  Stretton  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham. 

Agriculture, — The  county  of  Rutland,  although  the 
smallest  in  extent  in  England,  is  of  some  importance  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  The  climate  is  that  of  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  and  differs  in  no  perceptible 
degree  from  that  of  the  surrounding  counties  of  Leicester. 
Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  Compared  with  the  larger  coun- 
ties, it  is  altogether  a  small  district,  containing  only  about 
90,000  acres  of  land ;  but  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  cul- 
tivation, it  is  observed  in  the  '  Agricultural  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture'  in  1808,  that  there  is  little  or  no  waste 
land  in  the  county.  Of  the  whole  surface,  one-half  was  then 
in  pastures,  only  about  one-thirtieth  in  woods,  and  in  the 
whole  county  only  30  acres  of  waste,  which  probablv  are 
long  since  cultivated  in  some  way  or  other.  Rutlandshire 
is  one  of  the  grazing-counties,  in  which  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  rearing  choice  animals,  both  oxen  and  sheep. 
There  are  many  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  county,  who  more 
or  less  encourage  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  The  soil  is 
mostly  of  a  good  a  uality ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  agreeably 
diversified,  affbrding  good  sites  for  country-seats,  parks,  and 
pleasure-grounds :  and  the  richness  of  some  of  the  natural 
pastures  nave  no  doubt  made  it,  from  an  early  date,  the 
residence  of  the  richer  clergy  and  gentry.  The  best  pas- 
tures are  on  the  lias  clay,  which,  with  a  portion  of  oolite, 
red  sand,  and  magnesian  limestone,  form  the  principal  soils 
of  the  county.  The  pastures  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  there  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  the 
cattle  and  sheep  bred  or  fed  in  them.  The  pure  short- 
horns are  the  general  favourites  with  those  who  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  stock ;  and  the  crosses  with  these 
are  so  freauent  and  repeated,  that  no  other  breed  can  bo 
considered  as  so  well  established,  they  having  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  long-horns.  There  are  however 
other  breeds  to  be  frequently  met  with,  bred  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  purchased  for  the  sake  of  grazing, 
such  as  a  few  North  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Scotch  oxen. 
The  milch-cows  are  chiefly  short-horns. 

Tber^  are  some  low  meadows  subject  to  be  flooded  along 
the  rivers  Welland,  Guash,  and  Chater.  The  first  of  these 
having  but  little  fall,  the  water  goes  off  very  slowly  from  the 
flat  meadows  by  the  side  of  it ;  hence  the  herbage  is  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  sheep  fed  there  are  apt  to  rot,  which 
they  seldom  or  never  are  subject  to  in  the  upland  pastures. 
Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  regularly  irrigated 
water-meadows.  It  is  the  opinion  of  graziers  that  the  good 
pastures  in  this  county  will  produce  uom  40  to  50  stone  of 
meat  per  acre  every  year,  which  gives  a  return  of  6/.  or  8/. 
per  acre  gross.  The  rent  consequently  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  worth  from  50*.  to  4/. -per  acre,  including  poor- 
rates  and  tithes.  But  no  such  rent  is  paid  for  any  consider- 
able portion.  The  farms  were  formerly  of  small  extent,  but 
they  nave  been  increased  by  joining  two  or  more  into  one 
occupation. 

The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  improved  Leicester  breed. 
There  are  a  few  flocks  of  South-downs;  but  on  the  richest 
pastures  the  Leicester  are  the  most  profitable,  although  the 
South-down  wethers,  when  moderately  fat,  produce  by  far 
the  best  mutton.    This  is  the  reason  whv  many  opulent 
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proprietors  prefer  them ;  while  the  farmers,  for  profit,  keep 
the  Leicester,  which  fatten  rapidly  and  at  an  early  age. 
The  improved  mode  of  feeding  sheep  with  turnips  cut  into 
long  strips  by  a  machine,  assisted  with  corn  or  oil-cake,  is 
gradually  gaining  ground  on  tbo  best  forms,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  introduced  of  late  years.  The 
housing,  or  at  least  sheltering,  the  sheep,  especially  the 
breeding  ewes,  in  wet  and  inclement  weather,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  attended  to ;  nor  is  the  saving  in  food  by  this 
means  sufliciently  appreciated  by  the  farmers.  There  is 
however  a  spirit  of  improvement  abroad  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  rapid  advances  in  all  branches  of  husbandry. 

The  farm  horses  are  not  of  the  most  active  kind,  although 
they  are  large,  and  some  venr  strong  dray-horses  have  been 
bred  in  the  county,  and  sold  to  dealers  for  the  London 
market  after  having  been  moderately  worked  for  a  year  or 
two.  But  for  ffeneral  farm-work  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Suffolk  or  to  the  active  Clydesdale  horses.  Farmers  do  not 
always  consider  that  time  is  money,  and  that  he  who  can 
perform  his  work  in  the  least  time,  at  the  same  expense,  has 
more  time  left  for  additional  work.  In  harvest,  especially, 
a  team  which  will  go  with  a  loaded  cart  or  waggon  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  or  more  in  an  hour,  and  trot  back  empty 
six  miles  in  the  hour,  will  clear  a  field  twice  as  soon  as 
those  which  move  little  more  than  two  miles  in  the  hour 
cither  way. 

There  being  no  very  considerable  dairies  in  the  county, 
no  particular  breed  of  pigs  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  hogs  which 
are  fatted  are  mostly  of  the  Berkshire  or  Suffolk  breed. 
Some  gentlemen  and  farmers  have  taken  pains  to  improve 
their  breeds  by  crosses  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan ; 
and  these  two  superior  breeds  have  been  so  frequently  used 
of  late  years  to  render  the  native  breeds  more  prolific  and 
finer  in  the  skin,  that  very  few  fine  pigs  are  to  be  met  with 
without  some  portion  of  Chinese  or  Neapolitan  blood  in 
them;  and  the  infusion  of  a  little  foreign  blood  hascon« 
xiderably  increased  their  aptitude  to  get  fat,  while  some 
attention  to  the  shape  and  smallness  of  the  bone  has  pro- 
duced a  very  manifest  improvement  in  general. 

The  arable  land  was  formerly  but  indifferently  cultivated, 
as  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  country  where  grazing 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer:  but  by  the  enclosure 
of  common  fields,  and  the  extended  cultivation  of  turnips, 
of  which  the  value  for  the  cattle  in  winter  is  now  fully 
appreciated,  a  much  greater  quantitv  of  corn  is  produced 
than  would,  at  one  time,  have  been  thought  possible;  and 
by  means  of  under-draining  and  an  improved  husbandry, 
the  land  which  will  produce  good  crops  of  turnips,  esiH;cially 
ihe  Swedish,  is  daily  increasing. 

The  plough  in  general  use  is  one  with  two  unecjual 
wheels  attaclied  to  the  beam,  which  has  of  late  received 
the  name  of  the  Rutland  plough,  although  it  is  common  to 
all  the  adjoining  counties.  It  is  often  drawn  by  three 
horses;  but  the  best  farmers  begin  to  use  only  two,  and 
find,  that,  if  the  ground  be  occasionallv  stirred  to  a  consider- 
able depth  by  the  subsoil  plough,  and  heavy  scarifiers,  with 
four,  or  even  six  horses,  all  the  common  ploughings,  even  in 
the  heaviest  soils,  can  be  accomplished  with  a  light  plough 
and  two  horses  abreast ;  and  that  the  work  is  done  better, 
more  rapidlv,  and  at  less  expense.  The  course  of  crops 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  on  the  lighter 
•oils,  turnips,  barley,  and  clover  are  succeeded  by  wheat, 
with  an  occasional  crop  of  peas.  On  the  heavier,  oats  and 
beans  are  introduced  instead  of  barley  or  peas,  with  a  naked 
fallow.  The  best  farmers  avoid  two  white  crops  in  succession ; 
but  *thosc  who  are  tempted,  by  the  apparent  profit,  to  have 
barley  afier  the  wheat,  and  some  of  the  old  school  cannot 
nnist  it,  on  fine  rich  soils,  find,  that  what  they  have  appa- 
rently gaine<l  by  a  catch  crop,  as  it  is  called,  is  dearly  paid 
for  in  the  end,  by  the  deficiency  in  those  which  come  after, 
especially  the  clover  and  turnips,  two  crops  which  never 
are  so  sure  and  so  profitable  as  on  land  which  is  in  very  good 
heart. 

There  are  several  extensive  woods  in  Rutlandshire,  con- 
taining fine  oak,  aah,  and  other  timber.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  is  stated,  in  the  survey  in  1808,  at  nearly  3000  acres. 
But  they  have  not  improved  since  that  time :  the  high  price 
of  timber  during  the  war  has  caused  many  of  the  finest 
trees  to  be  cut,  and  there  is  now  little  timber  fit  for  navy 
purposes  in  the  county;  and  there  being  no  wastes,  the 

Planting  has    been   confined,  to  ornamental   plantations, 
'here  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  coppice-wood,  which  is 
cut  every  twelve  or  sixteen  years ;   and  it  is  the  opinion  of 


'  some  very  experienced  sonreywi,  that  ft  wM  aai 
coppice,  with  a  few  trees  interspersed,  ii  mueb  mun  fivih* 
able  than  a  close  plantation  of  oaks,  howerer  well  — ■■iil, 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  eoppiee-wood  ii  takan  Ma 
consideration.  Ash,  cbesnut,  whiletborn,  ftnd  liWuUiM 
are  the  sorts  to  be  preferred  for  a  coppice. 

In  some  placet  allotments  of  land  have  been  iH  te  ert> 
tagers,  which,  where  it  has  been  jodicioiuiy  dooe,  baa  adM 
much  to  their  comfort,  and  stimulated  industry  by 
employment  to  women  and  children. 

The'  following  fairs  are  held  in  Ratlandsbira  :- 
first  Monday  after  Plough-Monday ;  Mondajr  after 
14  :  Monday  after  Apsii  6  ;  May  6 ;  Saturday  in  WhilHe- 
week;  last  Saturday  but  one  in  July;  Monday  alW 
August  13 ;  September  9 ;  Mondav  after  Oetober  1 1 ;  Man- 
day  after  November  1 1 ;  seeona  Monday  in  TbiffiaW- 
Uppingham,  March  7 ;  July  7. 

Divitiani,  Towns,  ^. — 1  he  divisions  of  Ibe  eoonty  an 
at  follows:— 


Name. 

Alstoe  Hundred 
East         do. 
Martinsley  do. 
Oakham  Soke 


Sitiutfoo. 

North 

East 

Central 

West 


Wrandyke  Hundred  S.  and  S.E. 


Amis  AcHNiL 

.  27,900 

.  20,300 

.  14,580 

.  18,140 

.  16.680 


4,r5 

3,779 
4429 

3.^45 


97,500       19^95 

There  are  only  two  market-towns,  Oakbam  and  Uppiag* 
ham. 

Oakham,  or  Okeham,  is  in  Oakham  Soke,  in  the  nb 
of  Catmoss.    It  had  an  antient  castle*  eraeCed  piehaUf 
by  Walrheline  De  Ferreris,  a  younger  branch  of  tbi 
of  de  Ferrars,  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  tbe 
The  manor  and  castle  repeat^ly  revert^  to  tbe  caroi      ^ 
were  again  repeatedlv  granted.    Among  the  n 
them  were :  Richard,  king  of  tbe  Romans,  br       t  «■  n 
III. ;  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  brother  of  Eoward  IL;  $m 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford  and  duke  of  Ireland*  frvennli  if 
Richard  II.;  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  unrle  to  tbe  sHt 
king ;  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  tbe  snpyf*" 
victim  of  Richard  III.;  Thomas  Cromwell,  eari  ol 
and  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  tbe  vmj 
profligate  favourite  of  Charlet  II.  Of  this  castle,  ibecsh 
hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held,  and  tbe  otber  bi 
of  the  county  and  the  town  transacted,  is  ft 
other  parts  are  in  ruins.  The  architecture  is  of  wm  ■ 

or  very  early  English.    The  gate  of  tbe  eattle-yftra  ■•* 
interior  of  the  county-hall  are  covered  with  borst 
lord  of  the  manor  being  authorised  by  antieft*       m  «■ 
custom  to  demand  of  every  peer,  on  first        si 
the  lordship,  a  shoe  from  one  of  bit  bovass, 
money  to  purchase  one  in  lieu  of  iL    Some  Ob       ^       ■ 
are  gilt,  and  stamped  with  the  donor*s  name.  I 
are  shoes  given  by  queen  Elisabeth,  by  tbe       i  i 

York,  and  by  George  IV.,  when  prince  legem. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  pari»h»  in  1831*^ 
habited  by  524  families,  beside  29  uninbabi        ■> 
10  building.    The  population  was  S390,  aUw«»  4nN 
agricultural.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  3130 
town  consists  of  neatly-built  houses.    Tbe  cbur 
edifice,  mostly  of  perpendicular  character.    Ii 
tower  and  spire ;  the  latter  is  said  to  bare  been  «i 
Roger  Flore,  who  died  a.d.  1 483.    There  is  a  bb 
nected  with  this  church,  of  about  200  vols,  folio, 
chiefiy  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  the 
and  other  divines.    There  is  a  tchool-L«ma« 
yard  for  the  richly  endowed  grammar-tcho(4,  ^. 
with  it  is  a  building  originaUy  used  at  an  boao 
men,  but  now  occupied  by  the  matter  of 
school  and  his  boarders.    There  are  meet*' 
Wesley ans.  Independents,  and  Baptists.    1 
and  house  of  correction  for  the  county  in  ab  wp 
the  castle. 

The  Oakham  canal  affords  facilities 
town  with  coal,  and  for  sending  com  to  tw«  hm 
districts.    The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday, 
corn-market :  and  there  are  three  yearly  fiurs  d 
stitution,  and  eight  of  modem  date,  for  cattle, 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  here;  and  tbe  < 
tion  for  the  county  members.    It  is  Uie  onlv  p 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  tne 
Langham,  Brooke,  and  Sdverstone^  of  Ibe  elenr 
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«  91St,  with  a.  glebe-bouse,  in  the  gift  of  Ihe  deftn  BDd 
^■pler  of  Westminsler. 

Tliere  were,  in  1833.  Iwelve  day-schools,  with  363  chil- 
dren; including  tbo  gram  mar -school  with  40  boys,  and  s 
mlional- school  with  5-1  boys  and  30  girls.  There  were 
three  Sunday-schools,  wilh  255  children,  besidea  the  national 
ichool,  (be  children  of  which  attended  also  on  Sunday. 

Jeffiey  Hudson,  Ihe  well-known  dwarf  (introduced  by  Sir 
W.  ScutI,  in  his '  Peveril  of  the  Peak'),  was  born  at  Oakhi 
A.D.  1619. 

Uppingham  is  in  Martinsley  hundred,  six  miles  south 
of  Oakham,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Melton  mail-road  with 
the  eross-road  from  Leicester  lo  Slamford.     The  area  of  the 

C Irish  is  1210  acres.  It  had,  in  IB3I,  34!  houses,  inhabited 
r  358  families,  and  7  houses  uninhabited.  The  lawn 
consists  chieAv  of  one  street,  tolerably  well  paTed,  with 
i^n  arej  in  llie  centre.  The  houses  are  in  general  guud, 
aiid  the  appearance  of  Ihe  place  is  superior  lo  that  of  Oak- 
bam.  The  church  is  large,  with  a  lot^y  spire,  and  contains 
several  iniercsting  porliuns.  The  free  grammoi-school 
house  is  a  neat  nnd  plain  building,  at  one  end  of  the  church- 
jird;  and  there  is  an  hospital  for  poor  men.  These  initi- 
tiUions,  which   are   well   endowed,   were,   as  well  as   the 

Kminar-school  and  hospital  at  Oakharo,  founded  hyRo- 
t  Johnson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  ad.   1384.     There 
are  two  dissenting  meeting- houses. 

The  papulation  of  Uppingham,  in  1831,  was  1707,  about 
one-fifth  agricultural.  There  u  a  market  on  Wednesday; 
tad  there  are  two  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  coarse  linens.  Races  are  held  on  a  course  called  the 
Brand,  just  south  of  the  town. 

The  living  is  a  rectoiy,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  6611., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  Ihe  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

There  were  in  1833  six  dame-schools,  with  90  children; 
six  other  day-schools,  wilh  266  scholars,  includinz  the  free 
inmmar-school  with  32  boys,  and  a  national  school  with 
IIK)  boj'i  and  6G  girls ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  161 
thildren. 

Divitions  far  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purpoiei.—The 
aunty  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
ind  diocese  of  Peterborough.  It  comprehends  the  rural 
Queries  of  Alstow.  Oakham-Soca.  Uulland  or  Martinstey, 
East  Hundred,  and  Wrandihe.  These  divisions  are  eoinci- 
dmt  or  nearly  so  with  the  hundreds  of  the  same  name. 
Hie  number  of  parishes  is  given  in  the  Population  Returns 
■1  S2;  (he  number  of  beneScei  is  given  by  Mr.  Brewer 
[BeauHet  of  England  and  Walei)  at  49,  vis,,  31  rectories, 
1!  vicarages,  and  6  chapelries. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Midland  Circuit ;  the  assizes 
lad  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Oakhain,  where  is  the 
winly  gaol. 

Rutlandshire  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  they 

•n  elected  and  the  i>otl  taken  at  Oakham.     There  is  no 

siber  polling-station. 

Hittory  and  Antiquitiet.—Thii  county  appears  to  have 

luded  in  (he  country  of  the  Corilani;  and  upon  the 

conquest  of  Britain  was  included  in  the  pruvmce  of 

»  Cacsariunsis.      A   Roman    road,    generally    consi- 

,  (hough  Blore  disputes  it.  to  be  Eimine-street,  crossed 

eastern  side  of  the  county  in  the  line  of  the  present 

lih  road,  and  a  Roman  station  apnears  to  have  existed 

Great  Cast erton.  which  is  just  within  the  boundary  of 

county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford;  hut  anli- 

[iei  are  not  a|{rced  as  to  which  of  (lie  Antonine  stations 

a  be  idenlilied  with.     There  are  some  remains  of  the 

nt  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  present  village ; 

;,  and  hail  an  aiea  of  about  27  acres,  and  was 
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ded  on  (he  south  and  v 
-street  may  he  traced  ii 


Ive  feet  high. 

wuusr  the  Saxons  this  county  was  included  in  the  kins- 

if  McTcia.     From  them  it  appears  to  have  derived  its 

]   of   Kudand,  in   Domesday  '  Roleland,'  which  was 

ns  civen  first  to  a  part  only  of  the  present  county. 

tnct  of  Roteland,  which  was  crown  land,  had  been 

uc-aihed  by  Edwatd  the  Confessor  to  his  queen  Eadgith 

-idith  for  her  life,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  the  abbey  at 

?r.      William  Ihe  Conqueror  however  resumed 

Eiuiii,  leaving  the  (iihes  (o  the  abbot  and  monks,  and 

ng  (he  greater  part  of  the  land  among  hLi  followers. 

Lue  reit^n  of  John,  Rutland,  then  Qist  mentioned  as  a 

/,  was  assigned  to  bis  cjueen  Isabel  as  part  of  her 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  the  crown  q>p«ari  to 


have  poneued  Bast  Hundred,  Martinsley,  and 
Wrandyke  belonged  to  the  Beauchamps,  eai  Is  of  H 


id   Alstoe 

o  .  - ,,. Warwick 

Oakham  Soke  is  not  mentioned,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  included  in  Martinsley  hundred.  An  i::irl  of  Rutland 
is  mentioned  in  a  charier  of  Henry  L,  but  iiolhing  is  known 
of  him.  The  first  known  earl  was  Edwaid,  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  of  Langley,  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  Ednatd  ill. 
The  tillewas  inherited  by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  mid  by 
bis  son.  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  Kas  slabbed  by 
Lord  Clifford,  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which 
Richard  himself  fell,  a.d.  14ED.  The  earldom  was  revised 
by  Henry  Vnr,  and  conferred  on  the  family  of  Rods:  it 
afterwards  came  to  the  Manners  family,  in  whose  fkvour  it 
was  raised  to  a  dukedom,  uhich  still  exists.  Few  incidents 
of  historical  inlcrestareconuecled  with  this  counly.  Wright, 
in  bis  '  History  of  Rutland,'  mentions  that  in  1016  a  battle 
of  doubtful  issue  was  fought  between  the  Danes  and  lbs 
Saxons,  but  the  account  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  In  aa 
1381,  Henry  Le  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  assembled  a 
force  at  Burley  in  this  county  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
of  the  commons  in  Norfolk,  under  John  the  Litester  ot 
Dyer.  [Norfolk,  vol.  xvi..  p.  270.1  And  in  1468  (accord- 
ing lo  Grafton's  Chronicle),  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents 
under  Sir  Robert  Welles  or  Wells  were  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  Edward  IV.,  at  HornQeld  in  Empingham  paridti,  in 
this  county,  beyond  Slamford.  It  may  be  well  to  notice 
here  that  Grafton  ascribes  the  rebellion  to  Ibe  instigation  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick;  and  makes  the  execution  of  Lord 
Wells,  the  father  of  Sit  Robert,  the  consequence,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  rising.  [Compare  Lincolnsuibz,  *o1. 
xiv.,  p.  IS.]  The  battle  is  commonly  known  o*  the  battle 
of  Lose-coat- field,  from  the  fugitives  throwing  off  their  coats 
order  to  escape  more  swiftly. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 
Tickencote,  Little  Casterton,  Empingham,  Essendlne,  and 
Ketton  churches,  all  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  go  back 
to  the  Norman  period.  Tickencote  has  been  averjcurious 
specimenof  enriched  Norman,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1 792, and 
only  the  elaborately  ornamented  arch  between  the  nave  and 
cbancel,  and  part  of  the  groining  of  the  chancel;  with  the 
font,  remain.  Before  it  was  rebuilt,  it  had  attracted  munh 
attention,  and  some  antiquaries  regarded  it  as  of  early 
Saxon  dale.  The  church  at  Li ttlcT^ost erton  has  a  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  wilh  a  gable  for  two  bells  at  Ihe  west 
end :  the  piers  and  arches  are  late  Norman,  and  the  form 
of  the  capitals  resembles  the  Roman.  The  other  parts  of 
(he  church  are  of  various  later  dates.  Empingham  church 
IS  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  transept,  wiih  a  lower  and 
ire  of  gowl  composition.  The  piers  and  arches  of  (be 
lurch  are  late  Norman  or  early  English;  the  chancel, 
transepts,  and  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  early  English. 
Essendine  is  a  small  church,  with  nave  and  chancel,  and  a 
gable  for  two  bells  at  the  western  end:  the  architecture  is 
*'  rman,  partly  early  English:  Ibe  south  door  is 
.  ,  nriched  with  zig-ia^'  moulding  and  other  orna- 
ments. Under  the  arch  are  three  figures  in  relief,  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  supported  by  two  angels:  there  are 
srulplures  on  each  side  of  the  door.  Ketton  is  a  large  cross 
church,  with  a  lower  and  lofty  spire  at  the  intersection : 
though  tome  Norman  features  are  intermingled,  its  genera] 
character  is  early  English.  The  spire,  which  is  ribbed  at 
the  angles  and  perforated  by  twelve  windows,  is  nearly  IBO 
feet  high,  and  of  beautiful  proportions.  Of  Pickworth 
church  there  remains  a  beautiful  arch  or  doorway,  with 
clustered  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are  adorned  with  ele- 
gantly carved  foliage.  Ryball  church  has  a  tower  and 
spire  of  early  English,  with  some  singular  features. 

(fibre's  History  qf  Rutlandshire ;  Beautiet  rtf  England 
and  Walei;  RidniAti'i  Gothic  Arehiteelure  ;  Parliament' 
an/  Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Popidation. — Of  4940  males  aged  Iweuty  and  upwards, 
only  twelve  were,  in  1«31,  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  Rutlandshire  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  of  the  above- 
nentioned  4940  males,  there  were  2763  engaged  in  agri- 
^uhuial  pursuits  in  1831.  namely  19IU  as  labourers,  429  a* 
occupiers  employmg  labourers,  and  424  as    occupiers  who 


decennary  periods,  waa, — 


a  each  of  the  foltowiog 


iMl  797S  S37B  1S,3SC 

1811  7931  S449  18,380 

1831  9323  9264  1MS7 

1831  9721  9664  19,361 


■hawing  an  incrMM    of  3M9  bMvNn  iba  Int  Ml  IhI 
peritMU,  or   17)  per  eenL,  tba  inenuB  fbr  BBgtaal   ■■ 
a  pariod  being37  par  ent 
UMa  preMDti  «  laidmarT  «f  IW  w* 
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OCCUPATIONB. 


r  borrowed,  «u  HML;  mt 
49-30,  llie  averaee  lum  expended  annually  for  tke  relief  or  the  eipenditure,  includiDg  debts  paid  oft  HlOf.  Hm  MH 
the  poor  was  662/.;  in  1776  it  wai  um.;  for  the  ihiee  amounted  to  about  two  jean' cloaruiiiiial  iiie«B0(llMff» 
yeara  17S3-4-S  the  annual  avcraite  wai  SS64;.:  and  for  the    poriionof  debu  for  England  being  equal  to  4tj«ar^iB—-^ 


Coi«(yii:i7)CTi#e»,  Crrra«,^.~In  the  llireeyeari  1748-    the  ineome,  including  money  borrowe. .  . 

-  ■-   -'  nexpended  annually  for  the  relief  of     Ihoospendituro,  indudlngdobti  paidoft  MIOt   HmhM 


under- men  tinned  period*  a*  foUowt: 
£ 
ISOI      8,276,     being 
1811     11,168,         „ 
1831      10,675,  „ 

1831       8,809, 


and  the  pronoriion  of  unpaid  intereat  waa  3  p«r  canC  cf  tW 
total  debt,  inat  for  England  being  13  per  canL 
for  each  inhabitant  The  number  of  penoni  charged  with  eriminal  oMnM 

and   committed   in  the    three  aeptennial  pcrioda  endi^ 
B  56,  83,  and  103,  making  anaanmlai 


in  each  period  of  8,  11*8  and  I4'S  reapeeliTel}'.  Tbaannft 
Tlie  .um  raised  by  the  county  for  local  purpoiN  in  the    o*"  •'.'«  "«  !'•«'?  f^™  "83*  *<»  ''S'  M"**"  »a*_lt-S,  tb 


year  endini;  351h  of  March,  1833,  woi  13.190^.,  of  which 
«ura  10,98^/.  wni  aueued  on  laud  ;  938£  on  houwi;  137/. 
on  milla,  fnctoriei,  &c. ;  and  t39f.  on  manorial  profits,  na- 
viicaiion,  &c.  The  expenditure  for  the  yoaT3  ending  3ilU 
March.  1 83-1-3T-4U  wa«  as  fullowi  :— 


toial  rominittali  for  ihe  abore  yeara  being  117.    The  bb» 
ch  year  were  aa  foUowi  ;— 


■lofp«ap«n.  !(?■  . 


Committed    3S        13        34        S7        19        l> 

Conricted       31         13         16         19  7         II 

Acquitted       4  3  8  0  13 

The  aTerage  comparative  reinlta  pretentedbytfca  oibmI 

R*iL«randii»iiiituBc*ori>ooc..  »,w         t.t.9         JM     ,  tahlM  for  to  amall  a  population  ai  Rutlandthin  are lalca- 

lated  rather  to  mislead  than  afford  iolbmuiaB,    Ftrtf- 

anple,  in   1839  the  proportion  of  penau  eomnidad  la  At 

,       .        ,       .  — 7    .^- —        toial  population  was  1  in  1393,  and  IbrKnglaBdaDiWJB 

The  total  saving  effecled  in  1840.  compared  with  1834,  631,  but  in  1837  the  proporUon  in  Ruthndabir*  tom  Is  I 
was  374U/.,  or  33  per  cent.  The  expenditure  per  head  with  ;„  7ib_  ,i,8  number  of  commiltaU  being  IS  la  tba  IkrMr 
reference  lo  the  population  in  1831,  was  9t.4d.  in  1834;  year  and  33  in  the  latter.  For  the  last  ri¥  yewi  tke  livnfi 
6«.  5d.  in  1837  ;  and  in  1840,  in  coniequenco  of  the  high  (,„  teen  as  nearly  as  possible  1  in  lOOe,  whieb  b  a  Mn 
price  of  provision*,  it  rose  to  7*.  6rf.  per  h«ad.  The  number  f,»our«ble  proportion  than  preTatts  in  any  rf  tfaacaaltn  sr 
of  paupers  roliei-ed  in  1 839  was  1 333 ;  and  in  1 840  there  ^alhtct,  agricultural  counties.  Tha  namber  af  fcwta 
wereH34n;liere(l,or7porcent.oflhot<ftalponulation,bemg  commilled  doe*  not  average  more  than  J.  and  in  1ISI  ttas 
one  and  one-half  under  the  arerage  for  England,  and  one-half  »>,  n^i  (,„a.  In  1837-B-9  the  proportion  of  faHtraettd  eri»- 
llie  average  for  Wiltshire  In  1833  6  the  number  of  baa-  nals  in  RulUndihireaTeTaged3gBercaiit,wtakkwMba|hR 
tarcls  cliareenble  lo  parishes  in  the  county  was  1  in  242  of  than  in  any  other  county,  the  county  of  Badlbri  itniSnf 
llio  total  population ;  tlio  proportion  for  England  being  1  in     „  Jq^  ^  g'S  per  cent 

313.  and  for  .ome  o(  ilio  Welsh-  counties  ie*.  than  1  in  60.        jhe  number  of  regiitered  eleetota  in  tba  connty  n  1UJ 
In  1830  the  number  of  illcgiiicnate  birth*  to  the  toUlnum-    »«  i328.  and  1373  in  1840.    In  the  latter  year  thna  wtit 

~  ~'      the  proportion  for    838  voterspo«»Mingfreeho1di|ualiBeation*;SBoopyholte; 

9  leaseholders  for  lire*  or  periods  of  yeara ;  997  eccapyiv 
tenant*  at  a  rent  of  30/.  per  annum  ;  34  dariving  tha  rigM 


her  of  births  in  the  county 
Eiisland  being  1  in  3D. 

The  county-rale  expend itur 
477/.  in  1801  ;  2020/.  in  181 
1831;  and  966/.  in  1838. 

In  1839  the  sum  of  931/. 
charch  cxponaea,  of  which  i 
church-rates,  and  340/.  fnim 
ing  203/.  from  estates  and 


1  1792; 


1193/.  : 


were  either  joint  qualification*  or  doabu 


ra*  collected  on    account  of         .„^,^„..^ 
,m  381/.   was  derived   (rom         EduaUion 

irious  other  aoutcea.  includ-  n,^„i  i„  ,8j3,  ;„  obedience  io  cirenlan  ii 

,  t"^-,    .    "P*".""'*,  wdens  and  other  local  authoriliea  thi 


Mt  Ki«W 


874/..  and  included  "306/.  for  ritpairs  of  anrwiilei!  mighl''"bo"om\tt^Tii  the  (^i^^thLeaaan.^ 
much  more  complete  slatislical  inqnin  having  lakaa  ^m* 
:_ .._^__  .L_  , .  ..._  |J,nrf,,«^  SiWiidri 

of  paved  ilreels  and  ' '-    '"  —  >— -    -"    -'-—  '  r     r  ■        * 

hi^ghways  used  for  w 

fur  lepairuf  tho  above,  3337/.;  composilio 


of  the  highways  for  the  years  1812.13-14.  )„  ,838,  under  the  direction  of  the  K 

0  annual  average  being  taken,  were  a*  followsr— Unglh  Society;  but  for  the  purpowiof  compb..— «  ™.„«^ 

„„„,i  .t™...«nd  turnpike  roads.  63  mile* ;   all  other  official  inquiry  with  the  one  laat  mentioMd,  tbalbnwii 

Tor  wheel-carnages.  234  miles;  rates  levied  ^»en  in  an  abridged  form. 


a  iluty,  403/. ;  estimated  value  of  statute  labour  per- 
formed in  kind,  3033/.  In  1839  the  expenditure  on  the 
highways,  estimated  at  267  miles  in  length,  was  4694/.,  the 
euit  of  repair  per  mile  hein|;  17/.  llr. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  county  in  1834  was  | 
four.  The  total  income  was  6406/^  the  chief  items  being  ' 
3737/.  fi-om  tolls;  405/.  pari*  h  composition  in  lieu  of  sta- 
tute duly  ;  and  107C/.  estimated  value  bf  statute  labour 
performed.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  6081/.;  and  i 
there  were  bonded  debts  to  the  amount  of  9900/:    In  1896  { 


Inbnt- schools  .  .It 

Scholars,  aged  Avm  3  to  7  years  . 

Daily  school*  .  .109 

Scholars,  aged  from  4  to  14  yean  . 


9797 


Total  daily  schools   .  .  .     119 

Total  scholars  under  daily  inttmctioB  9SW 

Snnday- schools        .  .  .       M 

Bchiriars  al  such  school*,  aged  tnm 

410)9  sm 
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apjmrent  defect  in  the  ofBcial  teturna  artMi  1830.     The  fotluwing  ■  General  Summaiyof  ScliooU  >iid 

c         otsibilil]'  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  dupli-  Scholars  in  the  county  of  Rulknd  in  1B38'  U  apnended  lu 

s  of  icholarg  who  attend  both  day  and  Sunday  the  Manchealer  '  Report'  (p.  3ls,  vol.  ii.  ur  the  Journal  of 

consequently  the  numbers  who  are  not  receiv-  Ihe  SlaliiUcal  Sncietij  of  Lnndon). 

cuucatlon  at  all  canitot  be  determined.     Tbe  aboTe  In  another  '  Report'  of  the  Manchester  Statistiral  So- 

rn  for  Rutlandshire  is  behoved  tube  moreaccu-  cietv. 'On  the  Condition  of  Ihe  Population  in  Three  Pariabes 

anyolhercounty.  The  coi'rectiona  are  therefore  in  Autlandihirc,  in  1B39,'  it  is  staled  that  73  persons  per 

y  would  be  in  other  casea.  The  following  state-  cent,  were  able  to  read,  and  44  per  cent  could  write,  in  one 

<  iaB.enfroiiitheRL'nQrtoftlieMancbeslerStatisliciil  parish,  and  in  the  two  other  parishes  it  waH  found  that  the 

;— The  population  of  the  county,  in   1838,  was  esli-  proportion  of  Ihe  former   was   81    per   cent.,   and   of  Ihe 

It  20,01)0.  and  the  number  of  children  between  a  latter  SO  per  cent.     On  the  whole,  Rutlandshire  may  be 

rears  of  age  at  9QG0.     Of  these  3361  were  found  to  regarded  as  considerably  in  advance  of  other  counties.     Iti 

ng  either  at  day  or  Sunday  schools,  leaving  1439,  the  '  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Reg lalrar- General,'  the 

II  29   per  cent.,  not   receiving   school   tnilruetion.  number  who  signed  with  marks  in  allestalion  of  marriages 

the  scholars  of  alt  ages,  it  was  found  that  1 1 1 7,  cr  Is  given  as  33  per  cent.,  wliile  in  Bedfordshire  the  propor- 

1*6   per  cent,  of  the  population,  attended  day  and  tlon    was  6U   per   cenL      Little   however   has   been   done 

acliQols;   1922.  or  about  9'6  per  cent,  of  the  popu-  throughout  the  county  to  oxlond  education  beyond  reading 

ilended  both  day  and  Sunday  schuoU;   and  1274,  or  and  writing  or  to  devekp  Ihe  intelligence  of  the  people. 

1-4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  attended  Sunday-  The  Manchester  '  Reiiort    stales  that  '  want  of  books  ia  a 

only.     The  dame  and  common  day  schooU  were  very  iieriuus  Impediment  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools.' 

1  by  G'2J  percent,  and  Iheendon'ed  oi'charily schools  The  books  most  commonly  found  in   the  collages  in  Ihe 

Mr  cent.,  of  the  total  population.    Out  of  16  parishes  three  parishes  which  the  Society  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 

;(8  in  the  county  there  were  only  7  parishes  and  rate  inquiry  were  Fox's  'Martyrs;'   Fleetwood's  'Life  ot 

lets  without  a  Sunday-school.   Out  of  I4U  schools,  Christ;'  and  Venn's  'Whole  Duly  of  Man.'     Few  cottages 

.-,  had  been  established  since  1801  ;    63  scliools  had  were  entirely  destitute  of  books,  but  they  were  almost  e*- 

nmenced  from  1830  to  1838;  and  38  from  1801  to  clusively  psligious  worka. 

Gtnergt  Santmarii  (^  Seho^  and  SiAf^ari  m  Ihe  County  <if  Rutland,  1S38. 
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,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated 

uague,  in  1638.     His  falherwas  socretayofthe 

iieral  of  Holland.  He  studied  medicine  at  L«y den, 

tor's  degree  In  1664,  and  then  returned  to  prac- 

ilague.     In  1665  he  published  his  fir^t  work  on 

of  Ihe  lymphatic  vessels.and  in  the  following  year 

oinled  to  the  profeisarship  of  anatomy  at  Amster- 

.his  lime  he  devoted  him  self  entirely  to  the  study 

I,  or  rather  to  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  mu- 

ue  St  to  havo  regarded  the  science  of  anatomy 

iiiferior  to  the  art  of  preparation-making. 

HE  niis  certainly  unequalled  by  any  of  his  con- 

i,  and  Ihe  accounts  given  by  those  who  saw  his 

perfect  stale  in  which  ihe  bodies  of  chil- 


dren and  animals  were  preserved,  with  ell  the  apparent 
frBBhiieBs  and  bloom  of  life,  if  [hey  could  be  entirely  credited, 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  (bat  he  has  not  yet  bad  a  rival 
in  the  preservation  of  bodies.  In  the  art  of  djsseoilng  and 
of  injecting  the  blood-vessels  however.  In  which  Ruy«:h 
was  Eupjiosed  to  be  eijually  eminent,  he  has  long  been  far 
surpassed;  and  it  Is  probable  that  his  best  preparations  of 
this  kind  were  not  superior  to  lho»a  which  are  ordinatilv 
made  at  the  present  day. 

By  unceasing  labour  Ruysch  collected  a  most  extensive 
museum  of  anatomical  preparations  of  all  kinds,  for  which, 
in  1698,  Pel«r  of  Russia  gave  him  30,000  florins.  It  was 
then  conveyed  to  Petersburg,  where,  it  is  said,  ibe  greater 
part  has  since  decayed,  and  become  useless.  After  selling 
hia  first  muEoum,  Ruysch  commenced  w'ith  unabal^  ardouE 
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to  collect  a  second,  a  part  of  uliicb,  at  his  death  in   1731, 
was  sold  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  2O,0U0  florins. 

Ruysch's  merits  as  mi  anatomist  have  been  greatly  oTcr- 
rated.'  In  all  his  works,  which  make  up  five  Urge  quarto 
volumes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  more  than  a  plod- 
ding anatomical  artist  Though  he  claimed  many  discoveries, 
those  that  really  belong  to  him  are  few  and  not  important ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  in  the  pursuit  of 
anatomy,  few  have  contributed  less  to  its  progress  as  a  sci- 
ence, for  he  did  not  even  publish  the  modes  of  making  his 
preparation-''. 

RUYSDAEL.  or  RUYSDAAL.  JACOB.  This  great 
landscape-painter  was  bom  at  Haarlem,  in  1636.  He  was 
originally  brought  up  to  surgery,  which  he  practised  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted  at  an  early  age, 
and  eventually  he  auopted  painting  as  his  profession.  If  we 
may  judge  from  a  certain  similarity  of  handling,  he  pro- 
bably received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  from  his  elder 
brother  Solomon,  who  was  also  a  good  landscape-painter, 
but  his  reputation  has  been  lost,  or  rather  obscured,  by  the 
superior  name  of  his  brother.  Solomon  was  born  also  in 
Haarlem,  in  1616,  and  died  there  in  1670;  he  wus  the 
scholar  of  Schoeft  and  Van  Goycn.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  invention  of  an  admirable  composition  in  imita- 
tion of  variegated  marbles. 

Jacob  Ruysdael  became  the  friend  of  Nicolas  Berghcm, 
and,  as  has  been  reported,  his  scholar ;  but  this,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  extreme  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is 
highly  improbable.  Ruysdael  was  a  simple  but  accurate 
imitator  of  nature,  and  his  tuste  inclined  him  towards  the 
wild  and  the  secluded;  but  he  displayed  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  power  and 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  his  imitations  he  has  never 
been  equalled.  Woods  and  waterfalls  are  the  prevailing 
subjects  of  his  landscapes,  and  he  rarely  if  ever  painted  a 
■cone  without  introducing  either  a  cascade  or  a  rivulet.^  He 
occasionally  also  painted  marine  pieces. 

Ruysdacl's  works,  independent  of  their  powerful  effect 
and  masterly  imitation,  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
otlier  masters  by  the  peculiarity  that  the  foregrounds  gene- 
rally constitute  the  pictures,  the  distances  bein^  introduc4?d 
simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view,  and  he  may  be 
said  perhaps  never  to  have  produced  a  mere  scenic  ellect. 
His  colouring,  though  warm,  as  also  his  foliage,  is  that  of 
a  northern  climate,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  ever 
visited  Italy ;  he  was  fond  of  rather  cold  and  cloudy  skies 
with  sudden  and  powerful  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Ruys- 
dael never  painted  figures;  those  which  arc  introduced  into 
his  compositions  were  painted  by  Ostade,  Wouvermanns,  a 
Vandevelde,  or  Berghcm. 

His  works  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  good 
judges.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  them  in  most  of  the 
principal  collections  of  Europe.  The  Stag-Hunt,  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figures  of  which  are  by  Van- 
develde, is  generally  reputed  to  be  his  masterpiece ;  but 
there  is  a  Targe  woody  landscape  in  the  Doria  gallery  at 
Rome,  of  surprising  power  and  beauty,  and  whicli  is  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  by  any  production  of  its  class.  Ruysdael 
also  etched  a  few  plates  m  a  very  bold  and  effective  style, 
but  impressions  from  them  are  very  scarce.  He  died  at 
Haarlem  in  16SI,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
celebrated  Hobbema  studied  the  works  of  Ruysdael.  (l>es- 
camps :  Fiorillo.) 

RUYTER,  MICHAEL,  bom  at  Fleissmgen  in  1607, 
went  to  sea  at  eleven  years  of  age  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  rose 
successively  until  he  became  a  warrant-oflicer,  and,  in  1633, 
was  made  captain.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  1646  was  appointed  rear-admiral.  In  1647 
he  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sallce  an  Algerine  sc^uadron.  In 
1652  he  was  employed  in  the  war  against  England,  and 
while  accompanying  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  he  met 
the  English  fleet  off  Plymouth.  The  combat  was  not  deci- 
sive, but  Ruyter  8uccee<led  in  savmg  his  convoy.  In  1663 
he  commanded  a  division,  under  Van  Tromp,  and  was 
beaten  by  Blake,  but  he  had  afterwards  an  advantage  over 
the  English  near  the  Goo<lwin  Sands.  In  1656  he  was  sent 
to  the  Me<literranean  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  In  1660,  being  sent  by  the  States-General  to  the 
assistance  of  Denmark  against  Sweden,  he  defeated  the 
Swedish  fleet,  as  a  reward  for  which  the  king  of  Denmark 
save  him  a  tide  of  nobility  with  a  pension.  In  1666  he 
fought  against  Prince  RujK'rt  of  England  with  no  decisive 
result,  and  in  July  of  the  foUowini^  year  he  was  beaten  by 


theEnglikh.  In  June.  1667,  he  entered  tlMTbamcauftrai 
the  Mtnlway,  and  destroyed  the  shipping  at  Sbcerneia.  It 
1671,  war  having  broken  out  between  Franee  and  Holland 
Ruyter  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet  whirh  VMli 
oppose  the  French  and  the  English :  he  fought  eereiml  bittki 
in  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean,  without  any  im- 
portant result.  In  1676  he  was  sent  to  the  Meditemom^ 
and  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  admiial  Dl^ 
quesne,  off*  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  in  which  hie  fleet  «■ 
worsted  and  Ruyter  had  both  hi's  legA  khattered.  Ht 
effected  a  retreat  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  where  he  &I 
of  his  wounds,  in  April,  1676.  A  splendid  monument  wv 
raised  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  and  G.  Brandt  wrote  hie  U; 
which  was  translated  into  French*  Amsterdam,  fd.,  I$M, 
Even  Louis  XIV.  expressed  sorrow  on  bearing  of  hit  At^K 
saying  that '  he  could  not  help  regretting  the  Tom  of  a  gmt 
man.  although  an  enerav.* 

RYAN.  LOCH.    [\Viotonshirb.] 

RYBINSK,  in  the  government  of  Varoilaw.  at  iheew- 
Hucnce  of  the  Rybinka  and  the  Volga,  though  a  smaH  Ioti 
with  only  3*200  inhabitants,  it  a  place  of  consideraUe  ia- 
portance.  It  is  as  it  were  the  central  point  of  the  odol 
trade  and  inland  navigation  of  Ruuia,  because  it  it  hm 
that  the  goods  are  generally  transferred  from  the  lai|t 
Volga  vessels  to  the  smaller  crafi  which  are  to  eouver  thai 
by  the  rivers  and  canals  connected  with  the  Volga.  In  tM 
year  1760  large  Tcssels  have  brought  goods  to  the  valMrf 
30  millions  of  rubles,  and  above  600U  small  Tciieh  laif 
conveyed  these  and  other  goods  (to  the  amount,  in  all.  of  M 
millions  of  rubles)  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  numhef  ef 
strangers  who  visit  Rybinsk  in  the  summer  is  Terr  great 

R YCAUT,  or  RICAUT,  SIR  PAUU  was  the  tenth  m 
of  Sir  Peter  Rycaut,  a  merchant  of  London.  TbedHetf 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  took  his  bachelor's  degrat  ii 
1660,  at  Cambridge.  In  1661  he  attended  the  earl  of  Uni- 
chelsca  as  secretary,  when  that  nobleman  went  out  ssia- 
bassador  extraordinary  to  Constantinople.  During  ihrt 
embassy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  he  made  himself  a^ 
quainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  thi 
Turks,  and  published  the  '  Capitulations^  Articles  of  hesei; 
&c.,  concluutid  between  England  and  the  Porte  in  ICiX* 
and  also  'The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  E 
Three  Books,  containing  the  Maximsof  theTurki>u  a  w 
their  Religion,  and  Military  Discipline,  illustrated  Sum 
Figures,'  London,  1668,  1670,  fol.  He  was  aflerwardi 
pointed  consul  at  Smyrna,  which  situation  he  held  dutm% 
eleven  years,  and  exerted  himself  diligently  in  extcsdim 
the  commerce  of  England  with  the  Levant. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Rycaut  empkmd 
chiefly  in  literary  occupations.    He  publisbea  *Tbe  |— 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches.  Anno  I 
1678.'  London,  1680,  fol..  and  a  *  History  of  the  Tur!        --m- 
pire  from  1623  to  1677,*  I^ndon,  1680,  fuU  mhieh  m  • 
tinuation  of  KnoUys's  '  History  of  the  Turks,*  and 
much  information  concerning  the  political  rcsourcvsui 
Turkish  empire  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks. 
b*3cn  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  ol 
Europe,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

In  16S6  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  \u 
Ireland,  appointed  Rycaut  secretary  of  the  piw«a» 
Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  James  II.  created  him  a  p 
councillor  of  Ireland,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  AdmirslCy, 
a  knight.    The  Revolution  of  1688  deprived  him  of  sk 
employments,  but  in   1690  he  was  appointed  rci 
the  Hanse  Towns;    he  then  went  to  reside  on  thvv 
nent,  and  remamcfl  there  till  1700,  when  be  retom- 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  died  on  the 
December  in  the  same  year. 

Rycaut  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loa 
and.  in  addition  to  his  high  character  as  a  dipl       t 
celebrate<l  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  la 
the  modern  Greek,  the  Turkish,  Italian,  Spaniu^  •«« « 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned*  Ryeaul  pu' 
a  'History  of  the  Turks  from  the  year  1675  to  167S,  t 
don.  1700,  folio;  an  English  translation  of  GarrilMii 
Vega's  *  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru/  London.  14^ 
an  English  translation  of  Platina*s  *  History  of  the  P«i 
London,  1686.  fol. ;  and  an  English  translation  of  'Et< 
ticon,'  of  Baltasar  Gracian,  London,  1681.  folio. 

RYE,  a  parliamcntarv  borough,  a  seaport  town,  tai 
member  of  the  Cinque-I^orts,  is  situated  upon  an  • 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county  uf  Suto«««r 
63  miles  south  ea;it  from  Londou.  It  is  buuitdvd  on  tih 
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bj  the  river  Rother,  (he  channel  of  which  was  suddenly  di- 

veried  from  Romney  hy  the  tempest  that  overwhelmed  Old 

Winchelsea  in  the  year  1'2S7,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 

the  river  Till  Ingham,  which,  having  received  the  waters  of 

Ibc  Brede  immediately  above  the  town,  joins  the  Rothcr  at 

Rye:  the  united  stream  enters  the  sea  about  a  mile  and  a 

balf  below  the   town,  and  there   forms  Old  Rye  harbour. 

Rye   is   supposed    to   be   the  Novus    Portus  of  Ptolemy. 

rbe  derivation  of  its  name  is  variously  stated:    Camden 

ierives  it  from  Rive,  Norman  (Ripa,  Lat.,  a  bank ) ;  Jeakcs, 

rmm  the  British  Rhy  or  Saxon  Bhee,  a  ford ;  and  the  posi- 

n  of  the  town  in  former  years  seems  to  favour  the  lotter 

#}»inion.    The  earliest  authenlic  record  of  Rye  is  of  the  year 

)93,  when  the  Danes,  under  the  pirate  Hastinges,  effected  a 

ding   near   this   town,  and  aAcrwards  took  Appuldore. 

MI  ward  the  Confessor   gave   the  town  to  the  nbbut  and 

monks  of  Fescamp  in  Normandy ;    but  Henry  III.,  in  the 

r-first  year  of  his  reign  (1267),  resumed  possession  of  it 

lur  the  better  defence  of  ihe  kingdom  by  maritime  operations, 

ind  granted  to  the  monastery  in  exchange  the  manors  of 

Dbilcenham  (Cheltenham)  and  Selover  in  Gloucestershire, 

with  lands  in  Lincolnshire.     The  town  is  not  mentioned  in 

'Domesday,*  but  it  was  doubtless  included  in  the  hundred 

of  Gheslinges,  in  which  it  is  locally  situated,  and  probably 

formefl   part  of  the  manor  of  Ramcslie.     In  the  reign  of 

Stephen,  William  d'lpres,  carl  of  Kent,  erected  a  tower 

or  small  castle  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  rivers 

It  their  junction,  which  is  still  standing.     It  was  purchased 

by  the  corporation,  10  Henry  VII.,  and  is  now  used  as  a 

gaol;  immediately  below  it  is  a  modern  battery  for  eighteen 

fvtns.     This  single  castle  bcin^;  thought  insuincient  for  the 

defence  of  the  town,  Edv?ard  III.  caused  it  to  be  walled  on 

the  north  and  west  sides,  the  natural  abruptness  of  the 

native  rock,  at  that  time  washed  by  the  sea,  being  considered 

a  sufficient  protection  on  the  east  and  west.     There  were 

originally  three  gales,  besides  a  small   postern-gate.     The 

eistern  or   land-gate,  the  only  one  still  preserved,  has  a 

bandsome  Gothic  arch,  Hanked   on  each  side  by  a  round 

tower.      The  town  was  burnt  by   the  French   in  the  1st 

Richard  11.(1377),  when  the  «',reaier  portion  of  the  town  and 

the  beautiful  church  were  reduced  to  ashes ;    and  again  in 

25  Henry  VI.  (1447),  when  tl*e  old  records  perished.   After 

Hhew  attacks  of  the  enemy,  the  town  in  the  next  century 

suffered  severely  from  pestilence.     In  1544  there  were  462 

persons  buried ;    in   1563  no   le-s  than  765  died,  of  whom 

there  were  buried  in  August  105,  in  September  290,  and  in 

October  16S,  or  563  persons  in  three  months;  and  again, in 

158Q,  592  persons  died,  the  majority  of  whom  were  carried 

iff  in  the  summer  months  by  the  plague.     In  1572  Rye 

became  an  asylum  for   the  Huj'uenots,  who  were  driven 

Jrom  their  homes  by  Catherine  de' Medici.     On  the  22nd 

November,  1572.  there  were  641  i^trangers  in  the  town,  and 

the  arrivals  continued  to  increase  till  1582,  when  the  French 

Ph)testant  inhabitants  in  Rye  were  1534:  they  remained  at 

Rye  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  they 

•r  their  descendants  re-embarked  for  France. 

The  condition  of  Rye  has  mainly  depended  upon  its  har- 
bour.   In    the   sixteenth  century  the   harbour  was  nearly 
iboked  up:    an  act  was   passed  (2   Edw.  VI.)  (1548)  for 
unending  the  haven,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  storm  of  1570  re- 
a|tened  it  that  the  harbour  was  navigable  for  trading  ves- 
■        The   sea  however  continued   to   recede,  so   that  in 
the  inefficiency  of  the  port  was  the  cause  of  great 
daint.      During   the  whole  of  that  century  the   sea 
-Jed,  and  the  bar  of  beach  accumulated  at  the  entrance, 
in  1 750,  all  hopes  of  improving  the  old  harbour  being 
doned,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  new  mouth  by 
inal  running  directly  south  into  the  sea;   this  work 
prosecuted   at  a   great  expense  till   1778,  when  the 
•our  was  found  to  be  a  complete  failure,  and  was 
uuiied.    The  old  harbour  was  once  more  resorted  to, 
it  has  been  much  improved.     A  wooden  pier  of  piles 
ueen  constructed  on  the  eastern  side,  and  embankments 
been  thrown  up  on  the  western  side,  leaving  an  inter- 
2  entrance  160  feet  in  width.     The  average  rise  of 
ug-tides  is  about  17  £eet,  and  of  neap-tides  from  9  to  12 
at  the  pier-head,  whilst  the  lifl  in  the  bay  is  22  feet. 
uW-water  the  harbour  is  dry.  The  depth  of  the  channel 
ho  river  decreases  gradually  to  the  town,  where  there  is 
/eet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  but  during  neaps  seldom 
e  than  9  feet.     The  approach  from  the  bay  to  the  en- 
e  of  the  harbour  is  very  intricate  and  difficult*  espe- 
for  sailine  vessels,  owing  to  the  sand-banks  and  the 
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tortuous  course  of  the  channel.  The  shingle  or  stone  beach, 
which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  has 
accumulated  at  the  entrance,  owing  to  the  winds  either  from 
the  westward  or  eastward  of  souih,  and  forms  banks  on 
each  side  (according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  wind),  which, 
in  combination  with  sand,  shut  out  the  sea  and  render  the 
channel  crooked  and  uncertain.  The  chief  trade  consists  in 
the  export  of  hops,  bark,  and  wool,  and  in  the  import  of 
coals,  corn,  timber,  and  Dutch  produce.  Lime  is  also  burnt 
near  the  town  from  chalk  brought  from  Beachy  Head,  and 
ship-building  is  successfully  carried  on. 

Rye  has  never  received  a  charter.  It  is  a  corporation  by 
prescription.  The  town  is  not  divided  into  wards.  The 
council  consists  of  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors; 
the  style  is  *  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonaly  of  the 
antient  town  of  Rye.'  (5  and  6  Wm.  IV..  c.  76.)  The  juris- 
diction extendi  over  nearly  one  half  of  the  parish  of  Rye, 
comprehending  1078  acres  out  of  2475.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen,  assisted  by  a  recorder,  hold  courts  of  sessions  and 
general  gaol  delivery  for  all  offences,  and  a  court  of  record 
for  all  actions  real,  personal,  and  mixed;  they  ha^e  also 
a  summary  jurisdiction  for  debts  below  40*. 

Rye  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  42  Edw. 
Ill ,  till  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  45,  when  it  was  placed  in  sche- 
dule B,  since  which,  in  conjunction  with  Winchelsea  and  six 
rural  parishes,  it  has  returned  one  member.  Rye  is  one  of 
the  two  antient  towns  added  to  the  Cinque  Ports  before  the 
reign  of  John,  and  described  as  *  nubiliura  membra  quinquo 
portuum.'     [Cinque  Ports.] 

The  town  is  pleasantly  siluatcd  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  slopes  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  throe  principal 
streets  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  intersected  by  cross 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  irregularly  built.  The  town- hall 
is  a  neat  brick  building  supported. on  arches,  with  a  market- 
place beneath.  The  market-days  are  Wednesdays  for  corn, 
vegetables,  fish,  &c. ;  and  Saturdays  for  vegetables,  ftah, 
and  meat.  Every  alternate  Wednesday  there  is  a  market 
for  fat  slock  well  supplied.  Rye  is  within  the  diocese  of 
Chichester;  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  described 
by  Jeakes  as  *  the  goodliest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  tlie  coun- 
ties of  Sussex  or  Kent,  the  cathedrals  excepted,'  has  been 
patched  and  altered  so  as  to  spoil  the  general  effect.  The 
southern  chancel,  once  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Clare,  is 
used  as  a  school  room,  and  the  northern,  formerly  tlio 
chauntry  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  blocked  out  from  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  an  average  net 
commuted  income  of  410/.  The  population  of  the  entire 
parish,  in  1831,  was  3715,  and  the  number  of  inhabited 
nouses  680.  There  are  two  schools,  recently  united ;  one 
a  free  grammar-school,  erected  in  1636,  by  Thomas  Pea- 
cock, gent,  one  of  the  jurats,  and  endowed  with  the  sum  of 
32/.  annually ;  and  the  other,  for  poor  children,  founded  and 
endowed  by  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  in  1708,  with  a  rent- 
charge,  now  producing  110/.  10«.  per  annum. 

(llorsfield's  History  of  Sussex,  4io,  \o35;  Stockdale's 
Sketch  of  Hastings,  &c.,*  Burrell  MSS. ;  Lansdowno 
MSS. ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

RYE  is  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  GraminesD,  and  bears 
naked  seeds  on  a  tlat  ear  furnished  with  awns  like  barley. 
The  straw  is  solid,  the  internal  part  heing  filled  with  a  pith, 
which,  if  it  causes  it  to  be  inferior  as  fodder,  makes  it  more 
valuable  for  litter,  and  particularly  for  thatching.  The  value 
of  the  straw  is  often  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  grain.  Rye 
grows  on  poor  light  soils  which  are  altogether  unfit  for 
wheat,  and  hence  tracts  of  light  sands  are  often  denomi- 
nated rye-lands.  On  these  soils  this  grain  is  far  more  pro- 
fitable than  wheat,  which  can  only  be  raised  there  at  a 
great  expense  of  marling  and  manuring.  Tlic  value  of  rye 
in  those  countries  where  it  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  that  of  wheat.  From  experiments  made  to 
ascertain  the  quantities  of  nutritious  matter  in  rye  and  wheat, 
Thaer  states  their  real  comparative  value  to  be  as  64  to 
71.  It  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in 
England,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wheat,  and  was 
then  called  meslin,  from  the  old  French  word  mesle^ 
which  means  mixed.  Tlie  meslin  when  ground  produced  a 
very  wholesome  and  palatable  household  bread,  and  it 
was  thought  advantageous  to  sow  the  two  sorts  together, 
from  the  notion  that  if  either  failed  there  would  still 
be  a  crop  of  the  other.  This  however  was  an  error.  No 
doubt  the  wheat  would  often  fail  on  inferior  soils  when  the 
rye  would  thrive ;  but  the  revorse  was  seldom  or  never  the 
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rmsc;  and  benules  the  ryo  cornea  to  maturity  at  least  a  fort- 
iiii;lit  before  the  wheat.  If  the  Huil  is  capable  of  beariii!^  a 
inuclorutc  crop  uf  wheat,  it  would  he  much  more  advantageous 
to  sow  one  portion  of  a  field  with  rye  and  another  with 
wheat ;  and  if  meslin  bread  is  desired,  the  two  grains  may 
Im!  mixed  iii  any  required  proportion.  Excellent  bread  is 
made  of  luo  parts  of  wheat  and  one  of  rye  ground  together, 
with  only  the  coarse  bran  sifted  out.  Rye  is  at  present 
raided  in  very  small  quantities  in  England.  By  examining 
the  a\eia<j;cs  taken  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  duty  on 
the  inip«)rtation  of  corn,  the  quantity  of  ryo  sold  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  that  of  other  ffrain.  Except  at  the 
time  when  it  is  sown  for  the  purpose  or  affording  green  food 
for  sheep  and  horses  in  spring,  there  is  no  demand  for  rye  in 
the  marketts.  In  the  Return  now  before  us,  made  January 
8,  1841,  for  the  preceding  week,  the  quantity  of  wheat  sold 
is  stated  to  be  r).S,l»90  quarters,  and  of  rye  only  258;  and 
while  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  3/.  U.  9(/.,  and  barlev 
]/.  \3s.  6d.,  that  ot  rye  was  only  M,  \2$.  6d.,  which  is  much 
below  its  comparative  value,  according  to  Thaer's  experi- 
ments, either  to  make  bread  of  its  flour  or  to  distil  a  spirit 
from  it. 

Rye  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  especiallv 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  is  the  chief  grain  from  which 
the  spirit  commonly  called  Hollands  is  distilled,  which  is 
flavoured  with  juniper,  in  Dutch  called  Genever,  whence  the 
name  of  geneva  and  its  contraction  gin.  When  malted  it 
makes  excellent  beer,  one  bushel  of  rye  malt  being  equal  to 
at  least  one  and  a  quarter  of  barley  malt.  The  cultivation  of 
r}'e  is  very  simple ;  it  is  usually  sown  after  wheat,  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  rich,  or  after  turnips  and  potatoes,  in  those 
soils  which  are  not  strong  enough  for  wheat.  As  it  is  ripe  in 
June  or  July,  turnips  are  oAen  sown  immediately  after ;  and 
by  the  manure  produced  by  the»e,  as  well  as  their  effect  on 
the  soil,  a  second  crop  of  rye  can  be  obtained  the  ensuing 
year.  This  is  no  doubt  contrary  to  all  sound  theory;  but 
such  is  the  practice  in  Flanders,  and  they  do  not  find  that 
their  crops  uiminish  in  consequence. 

In  England  rye  is  mostly  sown  as  a  green  crop,  and  when 
fed  off  early  in  spring  with  sheep,  the  land  is  invigorated,  and 
will  bear  excellent  potatoes  or  turnips  the  same  year.  This 
practice  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended;  and  if  the  rye 
is  sown  very  early  in  autumn,  it  may  bo  fed  off  in  October 
and  November,  when  sheep-feed  is  begmniiig  to  fail  and  the 
tuinips  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  size,  without  any 
detrim(*nt  to  the  succeeding  spring  produce. 

Winter  barley  and  winter  oats  have  been  substituted  for 
r}'e  as  spring  fodder  by  some  farmer^;  but  on  land  of  mode- 
rate quality  rve  is  generally  preferred.  It  bears  the  severest 
winters,  whicli  is  not  the  case  with  barley  or  oats.  The  rye 
which  has  been  fed  off  very  early  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  seed,  which  it  will  pro()uce  mure  or  less  abundantly,  ac- 
cordmg  as  it  has  been  fed  off  earlier  or  later. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  rye  is  the  same  as  for 
wheat,  except  that  in  very  light  soils  no  more  ploughings 
are  requireil  than  will  clear  the  ground  of  weeds.  If  rye  is 
sown  after  harvest,  one  ploughing  only  is  usually  given.  It 
will  thrive  upon  rich  wheat  soils,  as  well  as  upon  lighter, 
and,  as  it  throws  out  numerous  stems  in  rich  land,  it  is  the 
more  profitable  as  fo<lder,  although  the  crop  of  grain  might 
not  be  so  abundant  when  the  plants  are  too  much  crowded. 
To  have  as  much  green  food  as  ))ossible,  the  rye  is  always 
sown  broadcast,  thiee  bushels  at  least  to  an  acre  ;  some 
sow  a  sack,  and  with  advantage.  It  is  also  usually  sown 
amongst  winter  tares,  which  the  stems  of  the  rye  help  to 
keep  up  from  the  ground :  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  three 
butihelsof  tares  is  a  fhir  proportion  ;  some  farmers  sow  wheat 
instead  of  rye.  as  being  stronger  in  the  stem,  but  besides 
its  being  more  expensive,  it  does  not  slioot  so  early  as  r}'e, 
nor  is  it  so  much  stronger  in  the  green  stem,  as  is  supposed. 
Oats  are  in\*ariably  sown  amongst  spring  tares,  and  answer 
the  purpose  well. 

Tnere  is  a  variety  of  rve  mentioned  by  continental  authors 
by  the  name  of  Seigle  ae  la  St.  Jean,  or  St.  John*s-dav  rye, 
because  it  grows  so  rapidly  that,  if  sown  about  St.  /olurs 
Day  (24th  June),  it  will  be  fit  to  mow  green  by  the  mkldle 
of  September,  and  in  favourable  seasons  may  be  fed  off 
again  in  November,  without  preventing  its  giving  ample 
feed  in  spring,  and  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  the  next  harvest. 
It  mighi  l>e  advantageous  to  introduce  this  variety  into 
England,  if  it  b<«  not  already  known.  There  is  no  doubl 
that  tla^re  are  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  which 
haT9  a  much  more  vigorous  vegetation  than  those  commonly 


cultivated ;  tnd  the  introdoetioii  of  ibein  vbctv  Ihvjr : 
not  known  is  an  important  benetl  to  egricullnre. 
celebrated  agriculturist  Du  Hamel  du  Itoi 
an  individual  who  had  obtained,  from  on«  wumw^      \ 
abundant  cuts  of  green  x\e  for  cattle  in  two  vean.    h 
green  plant  is  cut  dowii  before  the  frucliBcfttion  it^ 
pleted,  ft  will  in   general  throw  out  fVeeh  fttemt ; 
very  rich  soils  its  lilossoming  may  thus  be  eoniinaBiij  iv 
tarded,  until  the  roots  become  too  weak  to  Ibree 
stems. 

When  the  land  is  in  good  heart  and  cloan  afWr 
harvest,  it  may  be  expeditiously  cultivated  by  weaiw  if  i 
strong  scarifier,  such  as  that  lately  invented  by  Mr. 
or  some  similar  instrument,  which  opens  tlie  loil 
inches  deep,  without  turning  it  over;  and  rye  aey  W 
sown  immediately,  without  using  the  plough.  Tbie  ii  i| 
immense  saving  of  time  and  labour,  a«  four  or  at  wtti 
six  horses  will  completely  stir  ten  acres  of  land  m  aiq^ 
whicli  may  thus  be  immediately  sown  before  tbe  vhMl 
is  out  of  the  field,  or  fit  to  be  carried.  A  week  ffani 
in  the  time  of  sowing  may  make  all  the  diflbrmee  1^ 
tween  a  crop  which  can  be  eaten  off  before  wiMar  mi 
one  which  will  only  be  fit  for  the  sheep  in  tba  aaeNifr 
ing  spring.  The  weeds  which  nay  spring  up  with  tti 
r)-e  will  either  be  choked  by  its  luxuriance,  or  al  all  mmt^ 
will  never  shed  their  seeds,  being  mown  or  fed  off  witb  lli 
rye,  and  the  roots  ploughed  in  the  next  year.    Tbe  hm 

{>erennial  roots  will  thus  be  more  easily  taken  fml  by  III 
larrows.  and  all  the  annual  weeds  will  be  destnqred. 

Although  the  value  of  ryo  as  a  green  crop  m  fWlly  ai* 
mitted  in  England,  very  little  is  grown  Ibr  Ibod  or  di» 
tillation,  yet  on  some  poor  soils,  where  wheat  tfrf  kidf 
are  now  often  sown  with  a  very  poor  return,  and  SI  • 
great  expense  of  manure,  rye  and  ouckwheat  woaU  im 
a  much  greater  clear  profit,  and  would  require  mwb  In 
manuring :  and  where  there  are  not  ready  neaM  ef  ah 
proving  the  soil  by  claying  or  marling  tbe  cultivatiai  rf 
rve  would  be  found  most  advantageous ;  and.  by 
sheep,  very  poor  sandy  soils  might  thus  be  made 

Rye  is  subject  to  most  of  the  diseases  whicb  attack  ihi 
plants  of  the  family  of  the  6ramine«,  such  as  rust,  wMs^ 
burnt  ear,  and  smut-lmll.  These  diseases  are  de^enbed  ie  lli 
article  Whiat.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  du 
although  sometimes  found  in  wheat,  is  mncb  mere 
monly  observed  in  r)-e.  It  is  called  the  ergai^  the 
name  of  a  cock*s  spur,  which  the  diseased  giaui 
in  shape.  [Ergot.]  By  some  perversion  of  tba  vital 
tions  of  the  plant,  the  embryo  or  ^ermen,  instead  of) 
into  a  regular  seed  filled  with  farma, shoots  out  aloui 
fungus-like  substance,  several  times  the  length  of  a  com 
seed,  which  rises  above  the  chaff,  and  has  the  appcarai 
a  slender  pyramid,  slightly  bent  on  one  side.  This  ai 
is  soft,  and  easily  broken  or  cut,  and  is  unifo  n 

nal  texture,  without  any  husk  or  skin  over  ■».    *>*  h 
merely  the  loss  of  the  grain  of  which  the  etfot  takaa 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  this  disease  would  ba  v 
tively  trifling,  but  this  fungus,  when  taken  intarvallv.  ■ 
with  the  rye  flour  converted  into  bread,  has  a  moat  i 
and  deleterious  effect  on  the  animal  firame.    Wbei 
any  considerable  quantity,  it  produces  tbe  xuoaA  dntaara 
eases.    This  was  first  observed  in  France,  where  a 
M-arcity  from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  accompanied  ^ 
more  than  usual  production  of  the  ergot  in  rye,  \ 
poorer  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  to  make  Li^.. 
diseased  rye.     The  consequences  were  horrid  la  I 
their  limbs  rotted  and  separated  from  tba  t^ 
death   relieved  them   from  their  misery.     1     % 
ascribed  it  to  witchcraft,  but  experiments  mad«  «ifa  m 
by  feeding  them  on  ergotted  rye,  soon  showed  Uw 
A  similar  effect  is  recorded,  and  supposed  to  havw  ■ 
duccd  by  the  ergot  of  wheat  on  a  Ikmily  in  the  y 
Waitisham,  Suffolk,  in  1762.  of  whicb  an  aeei         u 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Trausaaions*  for  ITSi,  ■ 
mentioned  by  Professor  Henslow,  of  O       h 
on  the  diseases  of  wheat,  in  the  *J(  ^ 

Agricultural  Society  of  England*  (vol  ii^  i^v.  1, 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ergot  of  ry#lLT. 
the  subject  of  experiments  in  medicina,  ai 
foutul  extremely  useful  in  certain  eases  o4  ■ 
hour.    It  is  consequently  become  an  article  eiv 
a  drug,  and  imported  flrom  the  Continent    By  ^u 
observation  of  the  circumstances  whicli  fcvi 
in  the  rye,  it  might  be  profiublo  to  cullr 
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or  the  ergot  it  produces.  The  seed  which  grows  on 
9  ear  with  the  ergot  might  he  selected  for  seed,  and 
et  soiU  with  an  ungenial  aspect,  might  be  chosen  as 
ely  to  perpetuate  the  disease.  The  ergot  is  sold  by 
s  at  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per  ounce,  so  that, 
pound  of  ergot  could  be  collected,  it  would  be  worth 
ID  the  produce  in  sound  grain  of  an  acre  of  the  best 
U  all  events,  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  pick- 
he  ergot  from  the  rye,  where  it  is  infected,  and  it  is 
Bcovered,  before  reaping,  from  its  prominence  and 
lour. 

•GRASS,  sometimes  called  Ray-Grass,  is  one  of  the 
umon  of  the  artificial  grasses  ;  it  is  of  the  family  of 
mineee  of  the  genus  Lolium.  There  are  several 
,  some  annual  and  others  perennial,  some  producing 
juicy  grass,  and  others  a  small  diminutive  plant, 
irieties  arise  chiefly  from  difference  of  soil,  climate, 
ivation.  In  the  convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
\  ]>erforms  a  very  essential  part,  especially  the 
1  sort,  which,  mixed  with  different  varieties  of 
lid  other  grass-seeds,  produces  a  rich  and  close  her- 
lich  may  be  either  mown  for  hay  or  depastured.  In 
"se  of  two  or  three  years  the  land  is  so  much  re- 
\y  the  extention  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  dung  and 

the  animals,  that,  without  dung  from  the  yard,  it 
luce  one  or  two  very  good  crops.     When  clover  is 

remain  only  one  year,  the  annual  variety  of  rye- 
requently  sown  with  it.  It  adds  to  the  weight  of 
and  the  stems  of  the  rye-grass  are  a  good  corrective 
;hness  of  the  clover,  when  they  are  given  to  horses 
n  state  ;  but  when  the  hay  is  intended  for  the  Lon- 
cet,  or  that  of  any  of  the  great  mercantile  towns, 
esmen  and  carmen  prefer   the  pure  clover  hay, 

it  more  nutritious.  Some  farmers  also  who  culti- 
ir  land  on  the  Norfolk  system,  have  a  prejudice 
*ye-grass,  as  being  unfavourable  to  the  succeeding 
vheat.  Accordingly,  when  they  have  a  layer  of 
^  instead  of  clover  (because  the  clover,  having  been 

repeated,  fails  in  the  end),  they  often  take  peas  or 
ttween  the  rye-grass  and  the  wheat.  This  accords 
)ry  ;  for  when  the  rye-grass  completes  its  fructifica- 
n  if  the  seed  is  not  ripe,  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
oil  similar  to  that  of  a  white  crop,  and  therefore  a 
ms  crop  should  succeed  it.  Many  farmers,  without 
le  to  give  any  reason,  assert,  from  experience  alone, 
at  taken  after  rye-grass  is  more  subject  to  accident 
(  than  after  red  clover.  This  is  not  the  case  when 
;rass  has  been  depastured,  but  in  the  convertible 
generally  adopted  in  Scotland  oats  are  usually 
en  the  grass  is  broken  up,  because  an  abundant 
>btained  on  a  single  ploughing ;  and  the  land  re- 
irring  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  which  is 
preference  afier  beans  or  early  turnips, 
nt  varieties  of  rye-grass  have  been  recommended  at 
imes;  one  which  j;oes  by  the  name  of  Pacey^s  rye- 
;  kept  its  reputation  as  a  perennial  grass  for  a  long 
he  Italian  ryn-grass,  well  known  in  the  South  of 
n  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Lom- 
here  it  grows    most  luxuriantly   and  rapidly   by 

irrigation.  There  is  no  grass  which  so  soon  forms 
oeadow.  It  bus  been  brought  into  notice  in  Eng- 
lin  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  small  parcels  of 

having  been  brought  over  by  indivi<luals  who  ad- 

quaUtics ;  and  it  has  borne  the  cold  and  wet  win- 
ritain  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  On 
t  land  it  grows  most  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.     It 

several  cuttings  in  a  season.  The  writer  of  this 
s  had  two  perfect  crops  of  seed  from  the  same  plants 
•r,  the  first  in  J  une  and  the  second  in  October,  both 
ripe  and  heavy.  Those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
nation  of  rye-grass  think  highly  of  it.  This  grass 
uch  more  rapidly  in  spring  than  any  other  grass, 

much  relished  by  cattle,  that  they  scarcely  allow  a 
*m  to  spring  up.  A  small  space  in  a  layer  being 
h  Italian  rye-grass,  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
iy  its  superior  green  colour  and  its  very  close  pile ; 
cattle  will  always  be  found  there,  as  long  as  there 
ist  bite  for  them.  It  may  be  advantageously  sown 
in  with  the  Trifolium  incarnatum,  and  together 

give  much  early  green  food  in  spring.  It  may  be 
m,  whether  this  is  preferable  to  sowing  rye ;  but  it 
variety,  and  on  some  soils  may  produce  earlier  and 
uidant  feed  for  lambs.    When  Italian  rye-grass  is 


sown  by  itself,  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it  becomes  thin 
after  the  first  year,  from  many  of  the  plants  dying  off :  it  mav 
therefore  be  prudent  to  mix  some  other  kinds  of  grasses  with 
it,  which  will  supply  its  place  where  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  practice  to  sow  Italian  rye-grass  on  old  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  at  the  time  when  they  are  recruited  with 
compost  or  earth.  If  they  are  well  harrowed  or  scarified, 
and  the  rye-grass  be  sown  before  the  roller  goes  over  them, 
the  succeeding  crop  of  hay  will  he  much  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  improved  in  quality.  On  water-meadows,  which 
require  renovation,  this  grass  is  invaluable,  being  early, 
rapid  in  growth,  and  very  abundant  when  irrigated.  We 
have  seen  hay  made  in  July  from  a  uewlv  made  water- 
meadow  sown  with  Italian  rye-grass  in  March.  This  was  at 
Mr.  De  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 
Mr.  J.  Rodwell,  at  Alderton  Hall,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suf- 
folk, cultivates  the  Italian  rye-grass  for  seed  to  a  large  extent, 
and  with  great  success. 
RYE-HOUSE  PLOT.  [Russell,  Lord  Wm  ] 
RYE.  SPURRED.    [Ergot.] 

RYMER,  THOMAS,  the  learned  editor  of  the  great 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  transactions  of  Eng- 
land with  foreign  powers,  popularly  known  as  '  Rymer's 
Fcedera,'  was  one  of  many  sons  of  Ralph  Rvmer,  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northallerton,  who  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  Royalists  in  the  Commonwealth  times  in 
his  oflSce  of  Sequestrator,  and  becoming  implicated  in  the 
northern  insurrection  of  1663,  was  thereupon  executed. 
Thomas  was  born  in  1638  or  1639,  and  educated  under  an 
excellent  schoolmaster  at  the  grammar-school  of  Northaller- 
ton, where  he  was  class-fellow  with  the  learned  Dr.  George 
Hickes.  He  was  removed  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  entered  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1666. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the 
law.  He  rather  aevoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  till  he 
was  named  the  historiographer  royal,  and  appointed  editor 
of  the  *  Fcedera.'  His  firat  publication  is  a  play,  published  in 
1677,  entitled  'Edgar,  or  tne  English  Monarch.*  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letter  to  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd, '  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered  and  exa- 
mined by  the  Practice  of  the  Antients  and  by  the  Common 
Sense  of  all  Ages.*  In  1683  appeared  his  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Nicias,  by  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  the  collection 
of  the  '  Lives  translated  into  English  by  several  Hands.'  In 
1684  he  published  a  tract  on  the  antiquity,  power,  and  de- 
cay of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in  1714,  on  occasion 
of  the  expulsion  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  the  member  for 
Stockbridge.  In  1693  he  published  'A  short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy ;  its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption:  with  some 
ReHeciions  on  Shakespear  and  other  practitioners  for  the 
Stage.*  This  is  the  work  in  which  he  attacks  some  of 
Shakspere's  tragedies  in  a  manner  ludicrously  absurd.  In 
1694  appeared  his  translation  of  Mens.  Rapin's '  Reflections 
on  Aristotle*s  Treatise  of  Poesie.'  There  are  other  minor 
tracts  by  him,  among  which  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  the 
'  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes,'  printed  'apud  Eleutherium  Angli- 
cum  sub  signo  Veritatis,  1681.' 

On  December  23,  1692,  he  was  made  historiographer 
royal,  a  post  which  liad  been  held  by  Shadwell  and  Dryden. 
The  salary  was  200/.  per  annum.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
scheme  for  publishing  a  corpus  of  the  documents  which 
remain  connected  with  the  transactions  between  England 
and  other  states.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  he  a  lar^e 
and  comprehensive  work,  honourable  to  the  English  nation, 
and  useful  to  the  historical  inquirers,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  all  other  countries.  The  pa*rons  of  this  magnificent 
design  were  Montagu,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  Lord  Somers.  The  execution  of  it  was  committed  to 
Rymer.  His  duties  were  twofold:  first,  to  collect  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  which  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
chronicles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  records,  particu- 
larly the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Chapter-House  at  West- 
minster ;  secondly,  to  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1 703,  and  it  was  followed  by  others 
in  quick  succession,  the  later  volumes  being  carried  through 
the  press  by  Sanderson,  who  had  assisted  Rymer  almost 
fh>m  the  beginning. 

The  work  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  histories  of  our  own 
country,  as  may  be  seen  by  Rapin's  History,  and  it  was 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  the  historical  writers  O4 
Europe. 
Large  as  the  work  was,  thc:c  have  been  three  editions  of 
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It.  A  fourth  w;is  iiiKlortiiUcn  by  llic  C  >mmi-^s-ii)ncrs  on  the 
Public  RiM'urd-',  in  which  il  was  proj'osfil  lo  iiwurpdiatc  other 
(lorumcnts.  which  had  been  di^eovc!e(l  hiiico  ihu  time  of 
Rvmer.  Thiii  cchiioii  extends  only  to  the  clu&e  of  the  reign 
of  Kdwaid  III. 

There  are  in  tlie  British  l^Iiiscum  a  great  number  of  tran- 
scripts (if  documents  made  under  R)mer*s  direction  not 
used  in  his  work. 

Nutwithslandinf?  bin  appointment  of  historiographer,  and 
whatever  rcminuMatioM  he  might  receive  for  his  labours  on 
the  *  Ku^dera,'  Rynicr  l>cca!»je  exceedingly  jHJor  in  the  latter 
part  (if  bin  life,  unl  died  December  14,  1714,  in  Arundel 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buried  in  the  chuich  of  St. 
Clemcni  l):ine«t. 

RVNCl!  .'K A.  [Scoi.opACiiJ.K.] 

RYNC'IIOPS.  the  name  assigned  by  Linnn;us  to  a  ^enus 
of  a(|u;i*ic  palinj|:cd«.'  bird-;.  '1  be  woul  \v.»ubl  be  more  cor- 
rcc.ly  wiii'iMi  Hinjiirhnjis  »f'u'y\iji;>.  and  inibicd  ls^.o  fpt.lle<l  by 
niiis.  orniibi)]i);jrists ;  but  the  Wi.rd  stands  in  lint  last  edition 
of  lbs*  Si/s/rmit  Sd'un/'.  published  by  l^innteus,  as  it  appears 
at  ibe  head  of  this  article,  and  tbc  ^eiui>)  i>  arranged  at  tbe 
end  of  the  Ansrrrs,  coming  immediately  after  Sleruut  ^\hich 
last  is  pieceded  by  Larns. 

Litliiim  pl;'.ced  ibe  firm  amou'i  the /W.'w/;)<?(//'.«  with  hhort 
fee! ;  and  Laccpcde,  in  tbe  fii"st  s\ib«li\i*ion  of  tbe  lissl  di\i- 
sion  of  bis  second  subcla>s,  wbicli  last  consists  of  those  birds 
which  h.i\e  tbo  lower  parts  of  the  leg  denuded  of  feathers, 
or  many  toes  united  by  a  wide  membrnne.  Rynchnps 
appirars  in  his  twenty-fourth  onler,  containing  tbe  web> 
fo)!ed  birds  whicii  liave  the  bill  strai^'lit  and  compressed, 
immediately  before  the  Divers  {Urinatar,  Colymbug,  &c,). 

M.  Dumcril  arranged  it  amon«;  his  family  Lofii^tpetmes, 
or  Marrnj/terrXt  in  the  order  Rilmi pedes,  Illi^ier  aUo  places 
it  amoni;  his  Lnn^iiprnties  (in  company  with  Sterna  and 
Lartn),  in  his  order  NuttAores. 

C'uvier  places  it  aUo  amon<r  the  Lon^iy ennns  (order  Tli/- 
nift.eJes),  immediately  after  the  Terns  and  Nt>d<lics. 

M.  Vieillot  gives  it  a  ))08itioii  among  the  fourth  family 
il^iuf^ians)  of  his  first  iTiha  {^Toleopodes)  of  his  order  Nata- 
turf  s. 

In  M.  Temminck's  method  it  appears  in  the  order  Rilmi- 
pritfis,  near  the  Tcnis  and  Gulls. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Pha'ctnn  [Tuoric  Kinn],  wbic!i 
beluntijs  to  the  /V/<?C(iw/r/<7»,  bears  a  con>iderable  re^emblallce 
in  L'eneral  appearance  and  habits  to  tbe  S/rniu  of  Linnau-* ; 
and  be  enters  the  familv  of  Laridce  bv  mcatis  of  tbe  I.ist< 
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mentioned  genus,  with  uliicli,  he  i en. arks.  Rynchojis  most 
intimately  accords  in  habits  and  external  cburacicis,  not- 
withstanding the  dissimditude  of  the  bill. 

M.  I^treille  places  the  genus  next  to  the  Terns  and 
Noddies,  at  tbe  end  of  the  Loiigipeunes^  the  third  family  of 
his  Ihlrnipe'lof, 

The  Piince  of  Canino  arranges  tbe  form  at  the  head  of 
his  family  Lnnfripnunes^  in  tbe  order  A/iscrcs,  immediately 
before  Sterna  {Sprcchio  Cumiaraliv)).  In  tbe  lUrdi  of 
J'^uri/jtr  and  Sort/i  America  iu;  makes  Ii/ii/ncn;  sitire  the 
i\:>{  subfamily  of  tlie  Lari'Ue,  aiid  places  it  immediately 
]»reci.flin;;  the  Sti'miiup.  One  genus  only  iRhyncf^jm)  be- 
longs to  the  Rhynrojtsintr. 

Mr.  Swaiuson  {(■/a^Ki/irafion  n/Rirdx)  makes  Rynchn] s 
a  subgenus  of  i^ttrnn,  w Inch  la*i  he  |  lace>  at  the  head  of 
the  family  iMridtP,  and  be  arraiii^es  Rynchnpt  between  the 
sultgenera  Phu'ettn  and  Guvia. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  f^List  of  tfw  Uvnera  (>/  Birds)  arranges 
RhyncopRivfp,  with  its  simple  genus  R/iyncofs,  as  the  third 
subfamily  of  llie  Laridrr,  placing  it  between  the  subfanidies 
LarifKc  and  SttniitKr. 

Genrric  Character. — Ri/l  longer  than  the  head,  straight 
or  nearly  s).  compres.*ed.  and  in  form  le^embling  ihu  blade 
of  a  knife,  truncated,  and  with  tbe  np|»earaiice  of  iiaving  been  i 
broken  at  the  p  >int ;  upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the  I 
lower,  and  with  a  gro  )ve  in:o  which  the  lower  mandible  is 
received  ;  nostrils  marginal,  median.  Feet  moderately  long, 
slender.     IFinas  very  long;  the  first  (}uills  longest.' 

The  extraordinary  structure  of  tbe  bU  in  tbis  biitl  imme- 
diately fixes  the  attention.  In  appcaiance  it  look.s,  at  first  | 
sight,  like  a  worn  or  impeifect  oigan:  in  reality  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  nice.^t  a<ljustincnt  as  applicable  to  tbu  pur- 
poses which  It  has  to  (execute.  ]]u!lbii,  as  was  too  fre(|uently 
his  wont,  con-lcinn>  r.n  or:;anizai:on  which  be  did  not  un- 
derbtand  and  indeed  couUl  never  have  accurately  examined. 
'The  bird  named  /»  "  f  n-ri\euu.v  tSeissjr-bill},*  says  this 
•lo«tHi*nt  but  hasty  wii.er,  •  can  neither  bile  ou  the  bide  of  I 


the  bill  nor  pick  up  any  tiling  before  it,  nor  peck  lurvad^ 
its  bill  being  composed  of  two  excessively  unequal  isccn; 
the  lower  mandible,  which  is  elongated  and  prujerti^ 
(avanc£e)  beyond  all  proportion,  much  exceeds  ibe  apiv 
mandible,  which  only  falls  upon  it  like  a  tmtor  ou  its  Lift. 
In  order  to  reach  anything  and  seize  it  vilh  sodefcctiie  u 
.organ,  the  bird  is  reduced  to  skim  the  surface  of  tbe  tea  v 
it  tlies,  and  to  plough  it  with  the  lover  part  of  Ibc  U 
plunged  in  the  water  so  as  to  catch  the  fi>ii  bclov  and  bft 
it  as  the  bird  passes.  It  is  from  this  maneg^,or  rather  turn 
tbis  necessary  and  painful  (p^niblc)  exercise,  tbe  ooh  OM 
w  bieh  could  enable  it  to  live,  that  the  bird  has  reccivH  ik 
name  of  Cnujicur  (Teau  (cut- water)  from  some  obtcnct\ 
wbil>t  the  ivdinc  of  Scitsor-Li/l  has  been  intended  lopoqN 
out  tbe  manner  in  which  the  two  unec|ual  manilibIci%X  its 
bill  fall  one  upon  the  other;  of  these,  thu  lover,  bonovcd 
into  a  gutter  with  two  elevated  trenchant  edges  receiia 
tbe  upper,  which  U  fa>l.ioned  like  a  blade  (laiDeji*  Buflbi 
then  (|uotes  Ray  in  proof  of  this  su]iposcd  struetarc: 
*  Maxilla  su)>eiior  inferiore  mull6  brevior,  et  in  in»»i«,  it 
novacula  in  manubrium  suum,  incidit.* 

Now  the  structure  i*.  the  very  reverse.  Tbo  upper  Baa* 
dible  at  it!>  ba>e  o\erlat)s  the  lower  with  its  edges;  box  iW 
upper  edge  of  the  under  miindible,  which  consists  of  a 
thm  tlatlened  ])1ate  or  blade,  is  received  in  a  groove  lilb 
elevated  sharp  edges,  on  the  lower  surface  of  Ibe  vntff 
mandible:  thi»  groove  diverges  at  the  base,  and  tbuscooii 
to  overlap  the  lo^ior  at  the  gape  as  above  noticed.  Wes&aU 
presently  see  how  effectually  this  apparently  uncoulb  iiHln- 
ment  is  adapted  to  tho  necessities  of  the  aninuL  Caicdy 
indeed  justly  speaks  of  it  as  *  a  wonderful  vork  of  natoi^ 
and  accurately  describes  it.  *The  under  mandibW,*  an 
ho.  *  is  more  compresse^l  than  the  upper,  and  very  tbio,  both 
edges  being  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  is  almost  an  wk 
longer  than  the  upper  mandible,  which  has  a  narrow  rnon 
or  channel  into  which  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  lover  "iirfiMt 
shuts.'  Yet  BufTon,  who  quotes  Catesby,  gives  Ibe 
ous  description  above  noticed. 
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mu  uf  Uynclkopi  ,  lite  iiiaQilil4«*t  clv*>A  'toj  t.vu  frvm  1 

Example,  Rytirhnpt  mgra. 

Desnif'tinn,-  Mah. —  Ab«iut  19  inches   in  lent 
closed  Wings   extend   beyond   the   tail   four   inebii 
stretch  4  1  inches.     1>engthof  the  1  )wer mandible  44 
of  tlie  upper  3.) ;  both  red,  tinged  with  orangw,aiid 
with   black,     l-pp-jr  part   of  tlie  head,    neck,  borl 
i^capulars  black ;  wings  the  same,  except  tho  setou^ 
wbirh  are  white  on  their  inner  vanos  and  alM»  tipped  « 
white.       Tail   forked,  the  two  middle   ft-alhefs  aboot 
inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  exterior  ones,  all  b 
broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  while:  taileoTertsi 
on  the  outer  ^idc4.  black   in  the  middle.      Frooff.  cb 
and  neck  below  the  eye,  throat,  breast,  and  all  ibt 
parts  wbite.     I>*gs  and  webbed  feet  red-lead  co<oar. 

Female  only  16  inches  long,  an*!  39  in  alarslralcb: 
lar  with  the   male  in   plumage,  excvrpt  in  tbe  tail,  i 
white-shafted  and  broadl)  centred  with  black.* 

There  are  oblique  stri.T  on  the  lower  mandible,  wb 
come  most  apparent  in  the  dead  and  dry  aymx 
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if  tbe  Bec-en-eUeaux  and  Cmtpeur  (Teau  ai  the 

;    Sheerwater,  Cuttoater,    Skimmer,    and   Black 

of  the  Anglo-Americans;   and  Piicator  of  the 


MJoeaHi^, — ^Tropical  and  temperate  Ameriea. 
*  ffatiU,  Fbod,  rfidiftcatioru  4^' — Linnicus  thus  succinctly 
iful  truly  describes  its  habits : '  Volando  aquie  superficiem 
,  ex  illainsecta*  pisciculosque,  mandibulo  inferiore  in- 
uueta,  extrahit ;  victitat  etiam  conchiliis.*    Catesby  says, 
M     se   birds  fi^uent  near  the  sea-coasts  of  Carolina. 
I     V  fly  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  from  which  they 
to  receive  somewhat  of  food.    They  also  frequent 
^r-banks,  on  which  I  believe  they  feed;  the  structure  of 
bills  seems  adapted  for  that  purpose.* 
(son  thus  descrilies  their  mode  of  takinij  food  on  the 
**nf :  *The  Sheertvater  is  formed  for  skimming,  while  on 
\  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its  food,  which  consists 

.1      [i,  shrimps,  young  fry,  &c.,  whose  natural  haunts 
iio«r  itie  shore  and  towards  the  surface.    That  the  lower 
ndible,  when  dipped  into  and  cleaving  the  water,  mijj;ht 
-^  retard  the  bird  s  way,  it  is  thinned  and  sharpened  like 
blade  of  a  knife ;  the  upper  mandible,  being  at  such 
8  elevated  above  the  water,  is  curtailed  in  its  length,  as 
I  less  necessary,  but  tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  that 
Mjutting  it  may  suffer  no  opposition.    To  prevent  incon- 
e  fVom  the  rushing  of  the  water,  the  mouth  is  oon- 
lA  tu  the  mere  opening  of  the  gullet,  which  indeed  pre- 
Is  mastication  taking  place  there ;  but  the  stomach  or 
trd,  to  which  this  business  is  solely  allotted,  is  of  un- 
Q  hardness,  strength,  and  muscularity,  far  surpass* 
«■  ftfaese  respects  any  other  water*bird  with  which  I  am 
uftinted.    To  all  these  is  added  a  vast  expansion  of  wing, 
ble  the  bird  to  sail  with  Fuflicient  celerity  while  dip- 
itt  the  water.    Tlie  general  proportion  of  the  wing  of 
diwiftest  hawks  and  swallows  to  their  breadth  is  as  one  to 
.  .>;  but  in  the  present  case,  as  there  is  not  only  the  resist- 
lice  of  the  air,  but  also  that  of  the  water  to  overcome,  a 
1  greater  volume  of  wing  is  given,  the  slieerwater  mea- 
tecn  inches  in  length,  and  upwards  of  forty-four 
uw    In  short,  whoever  has  attentively  examined  this 
ipparatos,  and  observed  the  possessor,  with  his  ample 
long  bending  neck,  and  lower  mandible  occasionally 
»«,a  into  and  ploughing  the  surface,  and  the  facihty  with 
:h  he  procures  his  food,  cannot  but  consider  it  a  mere 
pMjful  amusement,  when  compared  with  the  dashing  immer- 
MQS  of  the  tern,   the  gull,  or  the  fish-hawk,  who   to  the 
mparficial  observer    appear  so  superiorly  accommodated. 
The  sheerwater    is  most  frequently  seen  skimming  close 
•longshore,  about  the  first  of  the  flood.    I  have  observed 
eight  or  ten   in  company   passing  and  repassing  at  high 
vtter,  dipping  with  extended  nock  their  open  bills  into  the 
vtter  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  swallows  glean  up 
flies.* 

And  this  is  the  'exercise  p6nible*  of  M.  Buffbn,  to  which 
lie  tells  us  the  bird  is  condemned  on  account  of  its  'organe 
ikfiivtueux,* 

Mr.  Darwin  says,  'I  saw  this  bird  both  on  the  east  and 

west  coast  of  South  America,  between  latitudes  3U®  and  45^ 

It  frequents  either  fresh  or  salt  water.     Near  Maldonado, 

In  May,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  which  had  been  nearly 

irainc^  and  which  in  consequence  swarmed  with  small  fry, 

[watched  many  of  these  birds  Hying  backwards  and  forwards 

^  hours  together  close  to   its  surface.    They   kept  their 

I  wide  open,  and  with  the  lower  mandible  half  buried  in 

water.    Thus  skimming  the  surface,  generally  in  small 

lu,  they  ploughed  it  in  their  course ;  the  water  was  quite 

atb,  and  it  afforded  a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a  (lock, 

bird  leaving  its  narrow  wake  on  the  mirror  like  sur- 

In  their  flight  they  often  twisted  about  with  extreme 

mty,  and  so  dexterously  managed,  that  they  ploughed  up 

U  fish   with   their  projecting   lower    mandibles,    and 

-«ired  them  with  the  upper  half  of  their  scissor-like  bills. 

fant  I  repeatedly  witnessed,  as  like  swallows  they  con- 

(1  to  fly  backwards  and  forwards  close  before  me.    Oc- 

ally  when  leaving  the  surface  of  the  water,  their  flight 

>  wild,  irregular,  and  rapid ;  they  then  also  uttered  loud 

ti  eries.     When  these  birds  were  seen  Ashing,  it  was 

khis  that  t^e  length  of  their  primary  feathers  was  quite 

:essary  in  order  to  keep  their  wings  drv.    When  thus 

loye^  their  forms  resembled  the  symbol  by  which  many 

Hints  represent  marine  birds.    Tbe  tail  is  much  used  in 

ring  thoir  ii regular  course. 

•  CutfttctSBs  vere  cUsfcd  I7  laasamt  among  tbs  inmeltif 


These  birds  are  cororoon  far  inlano,  along  iheooune  of  th* 
Rio  Parana ;  and  it  is  said  they  remain  there  during  the 
whole  year,  and  that  they  breed  in  the  roarbhes.    During 
the  day  they  rest  in  flocks  on  the  grassy  plains,  at  some 
distance  from  the  water.     Being  at  anchor  in  a  small 
vessel  in  one  of  the  deep  creeks  between  the  islands  in  tbe 
Parana,  as  the  evening  drew  to  a  closo  one  of  these  seisiov- 
beaks  suddenly  appeared.    The  water  was  quite  still,  and 
many  little  fish  wore  rising.    The  bird  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  skim  the  surface ;  flying  in  its  wild  and  irregular 
manlier  up  and  down  the  narrow  canal,  now  dark  with  tbe 
growing  night  and  tho  shadows  of  the  overhanging  tieea. 
At  Monte   Video,  I  observed  that  lar.^e  flocks  remained 
durinj^  the  day  on  the  mud-banks  at  the  he«\d  of  the  bar* 
hour,  m  the  same  manner  as  those  which  I  observed  on  the 
grassy  plains  near  the  Parana.     Every  evening  they  took 
flight  in  a  straight  lino  seaward.     From  these  facts  I  sua* 
pect  that  the  Rhynchops  frequently  fishes  by  night,  at 
which  time  many  of  the  lower  animals  come  more  abua* 
dantly  to  the  surface  than  during  tho  day.    I  was  led  by 
these  facts  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  bill  of  tbe 
Rhynchops,  which  is  so  pliable,  being  a  delicate  organ  of 
touch.    But  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  kind  enough  to  examine 
tlie  head  of  one  which  I  brought  home  in  spirits,  writes  to 
me  (August  7, 1837)  that  *  tho  result  of  the  dissection  of  the 
B/tynchops,  comparatively  with  that  of  the  head  of  the  duck, 
is  not  what  you  anticipated.  The  facial  or  sensitive  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  very  small ;  the  third  divi- 
sion in  particular  is  filamentary,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  beyond  the  soft  integuments  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.     After  removing  with  care  the  thin  horny  covering 
of  the  beak,  I  cannot  perceive  any  trace  of  those  nervous 
expansions  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  lamellirostral 
aquatic  birds,  and  which   in   them  supply  the  tooth  like 
nrocess  and  soft    marginal    covering  of   the    mandibles. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  remember  b^w  sensitive  a  hair  it 
through  tho  norve  situated  at  its  base,  though  without  any 
in  its  substance,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  deny  altogether  a 
sensitive  faculty  in  the  beak  of  the  Rhynchops.*  {Zoology  qf 
the  Voyage  qf  H,  Af,  S.  Beagfe.) 

But  it  appears  that  this  organ  is  not  merely  useful  as  a 
skimmer,  but  that  it  is  equally  available  as  an  oyster-knife. 
M.  Lesson  says : — '  Though  the  Beo^n-deeaux  seems  not 
favoured  in  the  form  of  the  beak,  we  had  proof  that  it  knew 
how  to  use  it  with  advantage  and  with  the  greatest  address. 
The  sandy  beaches  of  Pence  are  in  fact  filled  with  Maciree, 
bivalve  shells,  which  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  nearly  dry  in 
small  pools;  the  Bec-en-cieeauXt  well  aware  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, places  itself  near  those  moUusks,  waits  till  their 
valves  are  opened  a  little^  and  profits  immediately  by  the 
occasion  to  plunge  the  lover  and  trenchant  blade  of  its  bill 
between  the  valves,  which  immediately  close.  The  bird 
then  lifts  tlie  shell,  beats  it  on  the  beach,  and  cuts  the  liga- 
ment of  the  niollusk,  which  it  then  swallows  without  ob- 
stacle. Many  times  have  we  been  witnesses  of  this  highly 
perfected  instinct*    {Manuel  (fOmithologie,) 

Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  think  this  use  of  the  bill  very  im- 
probable ;  but  he  gives  no  reason  that  ought  to  weigh  against 
the  direct  testimony  of  so  good  an  observer  as  M.  iJesson, 
for  whose  accuracy  in  many  cases  we  can  vouch.  Indeed, 
though  Mr.  Darwin  quotes  Wilson  as  declaring  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  report  of  its  frequenting  oyster-beds  and 
feeding  on  those  fish,  he  acknowledges  the  existence  of  ihis 
report  in  the  United  States,  and  seems  neither  lo  bo  aware 
of  the  passage  in  Catesby  above  quoted,  nor  of  the  *  vir4itat 
conchiliis '  of  Linnaeus. 

But,  if  we  are  to  reason  upon  this  use  of  the  biH,  Mr. 
Owen*s  account  of  the  absence  of  ner\'es  from  its  anterior 
portion  comes  in  aid  of  M.  Lesson's  evidence.  The  insen- 
sibility of  the  blade  of  the  lower  mandible  would  be  a  ne- 
eessary  condition  for  its  undergoing  the  pressure  of  a  bivalve 
shell  griping  it  with  tbe  whole  force  of  the  adductor  muscles. 
No  lamellirostral  bird  could  support  the  pain  of  such  a 
situation ;  and  if  one  of  the  ducks  should  by  any  chance 
get  the  end  of  its  highly  sensitive  bill  into  such  a  vice,  it 
would  not  be  very  ready  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

M.  Lesson  further  states  that  tlie  bird  flies  slowW,  and  at 
great  distances  from  the  coasts  of.  Concoj-fion  (Chili) ;  and 
that,  with  the  gulls  and  other  sea  birds,  it  fi>rmed  bands  so' 
thick  ('  et  quod  vidimus  testamur'),  that  they  resembled 
long  moveable  black  scarfs,  which  obscured  the  heavens 
from  the  banks  of  the  Penco  to  the  isle  of  Quiriquiue.  a 
ffiacQ  of  twelve  milea     {Mt^ffuel  (tOrnithvhgie^} 
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Mr.  Nul1*ll  tialet  tfaat  th«  Cul-n*ter,  or  Black  Skimmer,  | 
il  ■  bird  or  paua^  in  the  United  Sialea,  tppearinx  in  New 
Joney  (to  the  norlii  of  (lie  uK-cuDit  ot  which  he  believM  it 
U  unltnown)  frum  ii»  tropical  quarten  early  In  May;  and 
he  thinki  that  it  probably  paasea  the  breeding  aeawn  alon;; 
Ihe  whole  or  (ha  loulharn  ouait  of  the  United  StalM.  In 
New  Joraej  it  '  reside*  and  breedi  in  iti  favourite  hauntit, 
aloni;  the  low  sand-ban  and  dry  tiata  of  tbe  urand  in  tba 
iinmediale  viciiiilv  of  the  ocean.  Their  nesri  have  been 
found  along  llie  >hore«  of  Cape  May  abuul  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  eonsisl  of  a  mere  hollow  leralchcd  out  In  Ihe 
Mind,  without  ihc  aildilion  of  any  exlraneou*  malerial*. 
The  eggi  ace  usually  three  in  number,  uval.  about  one  inch 
and  three  quarter!  to  two  inches  by  unu  inch  and  a  ouartvr, 
and  nearly  jiuro  white,  markud  almost  all  over  with  large 
imihur-hrown  blotches  and  dashes  of  two  shades,  and  other 
faint  ones  acpearing  beneath  ibe  giir&ce.  In  somo  egg:a 
these  particular  blnlcbcs  arc  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  Ai  the  birds,  like  the  terns  and  gulls,  to  which 
lliey  are  allied,  remain  gregarious  through  tbe  breeding 
(eaaon.  it  is  possible  to  collect  liulf  a  bushel  or  more  of  the 
e;;gs  from  a  single  sand-bar,  within  Ihe  compnss  of  half  an 
acre;  and  though  not  very  palatable,  they  are  &11II  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  coast.  The  femnle  only  iiili  on  her 
nest  durinjt  the  ni({ht,  or  in  wet  and  stormy  weather  ;  but 
Ihe  young  remain  for  several  weoka  before  they  acquire  the 
Aill  use  of  their  wings,  and  are  during  that  period  assi- 
duously fed  by  both  parents:  at  drst  Ibey  are  bcarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  sand  by  the  similarity  of  their  colour, 
and  during  this  period  may  often  be  seen  basking  in  the 
aun,  and  spreading  out  their  wlnK*  upon  the  warm  beach. 
The  pair,  retiring  to  ihe  south  in  September,  or  as  soon  as 
tlieir  young  ore  prepared  fur  their  voyage,  raise  but  a  single 
brood  in  Ibe  season.'  (Manual  nf  Ihe  Omilhalogi/  of  the 
United  Slatetand  0/ Canada,  vol,  ii. 
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rauaiorial  r^lons  of  America,  where  il  is  resident 
iaraaSurinan],but  never  penetrates  into  the  interior,  being, 
properly  speaking,  an  oceanic  genus. 


M.  Lesson  rvmarki  that,  ihoii)ih  this  bird  closely  ap- 
proaches the  bpccies  belonging  10  llio  Antilles,  ii  i^.  still 
possible  thai  it  mny  bo  distinct  from  it. 

RYOTS,  Ihe  name  by  whicli  the  eullivalort  of  the  soil 
in  Illiuluatan  are  designated.  Tlu)  social  and  economical 
condition  of  the  ryola  prcHenls  several  peculiar  features,  1 
which  form  an  iniereiting  subject  of  inquiry  fur  llie  poillical 


The  ryots  pay  tent  out  of  the  produce  of  tbeir  land  to  a 
tofeielen  pruprielur,  and,  so  long  as  they  pay  (tie  rent  da- 
mandea  of  ihem,  have  a  claim  to  ihc  continued  uct-upaliun 
ot  the  land.  Thia  indeed  is  the  condition  of  the  euliivaton 
of  land,  not  only  in  Hindustan,  hut  in  all  Asiatic  countries. 
In  tpvakiUE  then  of  ryots,  wo  speak  of  the  cutlivatom  of 
tanil  ihruugnout  Asia. 

Tbe  ecomnnical  condition  of  the  Asiatic  cultivntor  may  be 
described  as  being  made  up  of  the  three  fdluwing  circuin- 
staiii'M:  — I.  lie  IS  an  hereditary  occupier,  or.  in  other 
words,  has  an  hcrediiary  claim  to  Ihe  occupation  of  the  hmd 
wliicU  lie  cultitatcs.  '.!.  The  amount  of  rent  which  he 
pnyi  IS.  ill  praflicc,  dcteriuineil  by  the  soverei);n  power. 
1.  Tkctui'iiils  a  number  of  elasse*  iniBrmediaie  between 
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(he  hereditary  occupier  and  the  wontti^  all  ealilM 
various  portions  of  the  revenue  vhfeb  te  yialded  b«  the  Ui 
but  none  having   any  proprietary  rifbL      Tba  ar 

theiie  intermediate  clusea,  arising  out  of  tba  tcibKiKi 
offices  connected  with  llie  land  to  beeoBM  beredUaiv. 
contributed    greatly   to   the    isnoranca   praralant    i 
Buropeans  of  the  position  of  Aiiatja  eultivalen. 

Such  being  the  general  fealurea  of  Ihe  ecMMmtcal  coiA- 
lioa  of  the  ryot,  his  actual  position  necaawril}  dapsadi 
moat  on  the  amount  of  rent  peid  by  him  la  iba  oonn^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  tent  it  naiil. 

The  amount  of  rent  was  daed  by  tne  lawi  of  Ifaau  at  I 
sixth,  an  eighth,  or  a  twelfth  of  the  oiepo,  accordinf  to  tt 
Terences  In  the  soil,  in  Ihe  degree  of  labour  neeeaury  la  cat- 
llvaie  it,  and  in  the  general  proiiparily  of  dultictsi  hat  la 
limes  of  urgent  necessity,  of  war  or  invasion,  tba  laaa  laai 
allowed  iha  king  to  take  eren  so  much  aa  a  rourth.  (JhdK 
ltU«M  nf  Menu.  c.  iii.,  130 ;  x.  I  IB,  120.)  A  ULlb  pan  rf 
the  produce  had  come  to  be  tbe  uniform  tax  in  Hiadnsdi^ 
when  the  Mohammedans  become  ita  maaian.  (^m» 
fala.1  But  we  And  in  Slrabo.  that  when  AleuaJs  ia- 
vade<l  India,  a  fourth  of  the  produce  was  genaralb  laba 
as  rent.  The  despotic  sovereigns  of  tba  EaatU  ari 
lung  continue  to  ofaaenre  their  antient  law^  watmLmm 
openly  violating  ihem,  at  other  tinea  cvadinc  ihia  l| 
a  resort  to  indirect  taxation.  Indeed  before  Ua  M-Ha- 
medan  period  there  are  instaneas  of  oppraotion  b;  Rmdn 
governments,  under  which  the  rjeta  were  allowed  la  MM 
no  mure  than  a  Sfili  or  sixth  of  tbeir  crops. 

'Ihe  form  in  which  the  rent  is  paid  has  even  a  ar         ^ 
fluence   on  the  condition  of  the  ryot   tlian   ila  1 
andenl  time*  the  rent  was  always  paid  in  pradtm. 
ever.  In  later  tiroes,  it  hai  been  aeroanded  in  bm 
elTccIs  have  been  ruinous  to  the  ryot,  chiefly  owisg 
want  of  markets.      When   the  ryot  is  compelled  toaai 
money,  which,  owing  to  Ihe  want  of  a  ready  mail       L 
a  diflicuUy  in  doing,  his  ohTluu*  resort  i*  tu  a  moiiKi- 
Tlie  miiney  which  he  borrows  fur  tho  purpooc  uf  rbK 
himself  of  immediate  difficulty  is  borrowed  at  a  h 
inietesi.     The  immedialfi  difficulty  u  thus  got ._      ua 
great  sarriDce.  and  the  ryot  bccomca  dcpciident  « 
money-lender.  In  villages  where  money-pay ncnt  lai^ 
Ihe  muney-londer  is  generally  the  parly  contracitDS  • 
I  he  government  for  tbe  lenla  (the  AoAuriMiR):   and* 
he  suddenly  to  leave  ihe  village,  taking  with  h 
the  village  would  bo  ruined. 

The  agency  by  tueana  of  which  the  rent*  at«  ealli 
though  less  important  than  the  Torm  of  payment,  I 
lulls idurable   inllitenee   on  (he  cundilion  of  ihe  Ijbi.    am 
nccounl  of  the  sysium  uf  agency  thruugh  which  tb  aol 
Indian  f^vernini'nts  collected  their  rents  from  tiie  i;i 
of  ilic  inudiAi'atiuiis  which  this  system  bai  undergaofe  um 
ihe  Briliih  kvvay,  will  here  be  liiiercsiing. 

Under  ilw  antient  Indian  govemmenls  tbe  agents  of  ibs 
prince  to  u%om  dialricts  were  attlKned   transacted  laf 
diulcly  with   iliu   tyols,   eiiber  singly  or   in  villages.    Tm 
latter  mode  was  the  more  general,  by  which  I  be  guvtmatnl 
levied  a  certain  sum  on  each  village,  and  led  it  to  the  viU 
10  settle  the  individual  quota*  among  Ihcmsclvea.    Tbc>ir 
lages  were  to  many  lilllc  republics  or  curpuralioiis,  govsraal 
in  llie  following  manner  :— There  was  a  l^ead  of  the  tvlL 
(Polail),  originally  eleciive.  but  afterwanls  henditon. ' 
united  in  hia  own   person   the  magiatrary,   Ibe  supc 
dence  of  the  pirlice,  and  the  duiiesof  culteriing  tbaia>s 
a  registrar  (Cumum),  who  kepi  the  aeewuiiis of  call 
sales,   transfers,   rents,   euniracls,    receipts,   and  dw 
meiils;  and   a   number  uf  other  oiBcei*,    comnfirtMi 
Brahmin.i  for  the  scrvireof  the  guds  a*  well  as 
handjcraflsmen,  inferior  ministers  of  police,       .     1 
complement  of  these  officers  waa  twenty-foui  .   I 
lathes  did  nut  contain  this  number.      Aa< 
were  madu  to  all  ihuse  officers,  which  t_.,  •>»( 
Fees  paid  by  the  ryots  furnished  additional  prakic 

As  ref;a;ds  the  payment  of  rents,  iheia  weratwal 
arranuemeni  pre\aillng  in  the  villagea.      Id  sc        • 
llie   land  was  culiitatnl  in  eomniun.  and  cmL  « 
had  a  share  of  Ihe  produce   assigned,  aecmd 
Itxed  rules;    these   were    called    ApadWvy   ^^-.i 
villages.     In  others  each  ryot  cultivated  •epataldy 
snot  of  land,  and  paid  rent  fttf  it  saparalely :  ihMa  >■■ 
the  name  of  pultrrday  (partnership)  vdla^ei. 

The  beads  i>rvillages  paid  Ihe  renucollecled  In  tbe  h 
of  diitiicls  idtt  aS/iart);  thcsa  again  tu  tbe  bcadi 
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'mcU  of  eountrj.       The  sytUm  of  gOTernnent 

in   the   Imtitute$   qf  Menu  enumentM  lordt 
•wn  or  district,  of  ten  to^rns,  of  twenty  townt,  of  a 

towns,  and  a  thousand  towns.  All  these  lords 
assignments  of  land,  and  a  per  centage  on  their 
IS  besides. 

!ads  of  districts  (des  adikars)  came  afterwards  to 
sented  by  one  class  of  Zemindars,  namely  those 
J  ties  were  confined  to  the  superintendence  of 
rhe  class  of  Zemindars  however  which  is  the  best 

that  class  in  which  the  duty  of  collecting  the  reve- 
idded  to  the  superintendence  of  police.    This  is  not 

to  speak  of  these  functionaries,  or  to  trace  the 
in  their  duties  and  position  until  the  commence- 
the  British  dominion.  [Zemindar.]  Under  the 
d  must  be  placed  an  account  of  the  first  proceed- 
le  English  with  the  Zemindars,  and  the  influence 
proceedings  on  the  Ryots.  [Cornwallis,  Lord  ; 

AN.] 

ind  interesting;  account  of  Ryot  rents  will  be  found 
»nes*s  Essay  on  the  Distribution  qf  WealtK  ^Md 
mrces  qf  Taxation,  pp.  109-142.  The  reader  is 
Iso  to  Mr.  Miirs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.,p.  271-3. 
RAECK  or  RYSBRECHTS,  PETER,  an  artist, 

born  at  Antwerp,  in  1657,  and  studied  under 
Itl^,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris.  He  followed 
of  Poussin,  in  imitating  whom  he  was  pre-emi- 
ccessful.  Notwithstanding  large  offers  and  flat- 
couragement  to  remain  in  France,  he  returned  to 
»  city,  and  in  1713  was  made  director  of  the  Aca- 
re.  The  landscapes  of  Rysbraeok  are  distinguished 
ur  of  style,  which,  though  founded  on  an  imitation 
mirable  productions  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  possess 
originality  to  secure  him  from  the  imputation  of 
I.  Indeed  he  painted  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
>  works  of  that  great  artist.  Rysbraeck's  eolour- 
monious,  his  touch  is  bold  and  free,  and  he  pos- 
iht  facility  of  execution.  Still  there  is  a  want  of 
certain  monotony  in  his  pictures,  which  places 
:he  estimation  of  connoisseurs,  far  below  those  of 

(Pilkin^ton's  and  Bryan's  Dictionaries.) 
ICK,  PEACE  OF,  was  concluded  in  1697,  and 
d  the  war  which  had  been  begun  in  1688  by 
gainst  Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
s  to  the  league  of  Augsburg  (1686)  and  the  Grand 
(1689).    Four  treaties  were  upon  this  occasion 

the  royal  palace  of  Kyswick :  the  first,  between 
d  Holland,  on  the  20th  uf  September ;  the  second, 
France  and  Spain,  on  the  same  day;  the  third, 
Prance  and  England,  on  the  21st;  the  fourth, 
''ranee  and  Germany,  on  the  30th  of  CXstober.    By 

with  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  founded 


upon  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648)  and  of  NiiBe|iii« 
(1678),  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  restore  all  his  oonqiMtts  mm 
that  power,  and  the  Dutch  in  like  manner  ffav«  baek  t# 
France  their  conquest  of  Pondicherry  in  the  Kaat  Indies. 
A  separate  treaty  of  commerce  between  these  two  powon 
was  also  signed  at  the  same  time,  the  provisions  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Lonla 
restored  Grerona,  Rosas,  and  his  other  conquests  in  Catalo- 
nia, and  also  Luxembourg,  Charleroi,  Mous,  and  all  tho 
other  places  in  the  Low  Countries  of  which  reunions  bad 
been  made  by  France  since  the  peace  of  Nimegtien.  A 
list  of  these  reunions  was  appended  to  the  treaty.  By  tbo 
treaty  with  England,  all  conquests  during  the  war  wort 
mutually  restored;  and  Louis  acknowledged  William  IIL 
as  lawful  king  of  G^reat  Britain,  and  engaged  not  to  furnish 
any  succours  to  the  deposed  king  James  fl.  By  the  troaty 
with  the  emperor,  Louis  restored  Friboure,  PhiHpsburg« 
and  Brisac,  undertook  to  demolish  the  rortifleationa  of 
Huningen,  and  consented  to  the  re-establishment  of  tho 
duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  the  emperor  ceded  to  France  Strea- 
burg  and  its  dependencies,  which  were  already  in  the  actual 
possession  of  that  power.  The  general  peace  that  followed 
the  treaties  of  Ryswiek  lasted  till  1702. 

Ryswik,  or  Rjrswick,  is  a  village  in  Holland,  a  loagoo  from 
the  Hague,  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  tbo  port  of 
Nieuwbura.    [Partition  Trbatibs.1 
RYTINA.  [Whales.] 

RZESZOW  is  a  circle  in  Austrian  Gklieia,  eontaininr 
about  1700  square  miles  and  231,000  inhabitants.  It  w 
situated  alongpart  of  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kioffdom 
of  Poland.  The  oountrv  is  level  and  fertile:  it  praducea 
corn  and  flax.  A  eoiisiderable  part  of  it,  especially  in  the 
north  between  the  rivers  San  and  Vistula,  is  covered  with 
forests.  There  are  no  manufkctures  except  linen,  wooUoa 
cloth,  leather,  and  wooden  wares. 

RzBszofW,  the  chief  town,  has  nearly  5000  inhabitanttf  of 
whom  rather  more  than  half  are  Jews.  Among  tho  lattot 
are  many  goldsmiths,  or  rather  manufacturers  of  all  kindi 
of  trinkets  composed  of  base  metal  with  a  very  smdl  m\%^ 
ture  of  gold,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Rzessow  gold. 
The  inhabitants  have  some  linen  and  cloth  manufkcturos» 
and  carry  on  a  gooil  trade  in  corn,  furs,  &c.  This  town  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  in  Austrian  Poland* 
Theie  is  a  gymnasium,  a  district  school  for  boys  and  girli^ 
an  hospital,  and  other  useful  institutions. 

The  other  three  towns  are,  Lezaisk,  3288  inhabitants  | 
Przeworsk,  3000  iuhabitants  (a  wretched  place,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  wooden  houses) ;  Lanzu^  with  only  200i 
inhabitants,  but  remarkable  for  a  fine  palace  of  Prineo 
Lubomirski,  with  beautiAil  gardens,  and  an  avenuo  of  limo* 
trees  two  leagues  in  length. 
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if  sibilant  of  the  English  alphabet,  and  is  em- 
sresenttwo  different  sounds*  as  in  this  and  theie. 
igar  would  seem  to  justify  the  addition  of  a 

#A ;  but  in  this  word  the  vowel  u,  so  often  pro- 
has  modifled  the  pronunciation  of  the  pjeced- 
nt.  Syugar  would  easilv  glide  into  shugdK 
brew  alphabet,  whence  those  of  Europe  are 
•mraon  symbol  is  employed,  with  and  without  an 
ID  denote  «  and  sh.  The  symbol  referred  to  has 
a  word  which  also  signifies  tooth  or  teeth ;  and 
mind  that  the  so-called  Phcenician  and  Sama- 
ets  give  older  furms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  thati 
led,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  the  sytdbol  in 
lape  [Alphabet,  p.  382]  was  the  representation 
ee  teeth ;  an  origin  which  would  agree  with  the 

sibilants  are  all  formed  by  means  of  the  upper 
he  sound  sh  by  the  upper  and  lower  brought 
liis  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  corisidera- 
t  emitting  the  last-named  sound  the  teeth  are 

sole  organs  employed,  but  more  than  usually 
riewbythe  retraction  of  the  lips.  But  for  the 
nee  thus  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the 
ower  of  the  letter  might  have  been  readily 

an  imitation  of  a  hissing  snake. 
f  is  subject  to  the  following  interchanges,  many 
ve  been  previously  noted. 
'.     SeeD. 

!A  and  sth^  as  in  the  T^conian  dialect  ef  the 
lage  in  which  dtoc,  T(/io0coc,  AOf^vmot,  take  the 
iuo<nop,  Arravaia.  Hence  too  rvfrrofUoBa^  &C. 
d  into  TviTTOfifBa,  &c.  The  English  language 
te  loveth,  hateth,  but  now  prefers  loves^  hktei. 

Thus  again   the   Attic  forms  ^fycrc,  tricov^ 
were  by  the  Dorians  written  0ari.  tttrov  (regu- 

from  the  present  ir(fr(c)r«ii),  Woatiiav^  rv.  In 
the  German  \vo^d^<  das^  was,  es,  tcasser,  hcusen, 
'  in  English  as  that,  what,  itt  water,  hate,  eat, 
z.  Thus  the  Greek  island  Zatwda^  was  the 
)f  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  no  doubt  gave  its 
In  fact,  the  MSS.  of  Livy  (xxi.  7),  with  one 
rcely  worth  mentioning,  appear  to  have  all  got 
tag  unto  insula  dicuntur,  not  Zaeyntho.  But 
jndaiit   evidence  of  the   interchange   is   to  be 

Somersetshire  dialect  of  our  own  tongue. 
h.     Witness  the   Berlm   pronunciation   of  all 
is  beginning  with  st.     Moreover,  the  English 
tlay,  smear,  snow,  have  for  their  German  equi« 
/*,  schlaff-en,  schmier-en,  schnee. 

g,  and  h.     See  those  letters. 
g.     See  X. 
.     See  N. 
.     See  R. 

appears  before  an  initial  consonant,  where  it  is 
itherthc  older  form  be  that  with  or  that  without 
Thus  the  Greek  oriyut,  ff<f)ivdovti,  o<f)ii^,  cor- 
he  Latin  tego,  fwida,  vespa.  So  (twXoc  a^d 
I  be  found  upun  close  examination  to  be  the 
f  the  Latin  cr«.f  and  crux,  and  aKoKiva  to  differ 
ri  only  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  frequent- 
Again  the  Greek  possesses   wit  Inn   itself   the 

fffiiKpoc  and  fiiKpog,  (rrpc^u)  and  rpixtt.  The 
uage  contains  numerous  examples  of  the  same 
in  melt  and  smelt,  tumble  and  stumble,  pike  and 
German  as  well  as  our  own  tongue  not  uiifre- 
xes  an  s  when  the  Greek  and  often  the  Latin 
hat  letter.  Thus  the  Greek  jeXci-w  (root  cXiic 
Latin  claud-o  or  clud-o,  and  c/at?i>,  the  German 
nd  the  English  shut  are  all  of  one  kin.  Com- 
various  forms  of  the  words  signifying  enow. 
)und  sw  at  the  beginning  of  words  is  often  de- 
e  loss  of  the  sibilant  or  tr,  or  both.  Tlius  to  the 
and  suadeo  correspond  the  Greek  &8vg,  &e.»  the 
',  and  the  English  stceet.  Those  who  doubt  the 
ere  assumed  between  suavie  and  ntadeo,  may, 
•rm,  compare  clavis  and  claudo,  or  viginti  with 
ive  been  its  older  form,  duiginti,  while  the  con- 
ing will  be  readily  established  by  the  common 


comparison  of  atkHce  with  msthdifu,  unpataiable  but  ta/b- 
tary,  As  in  Lucretius,  (i.  93d),  Sedffeltai  fuerie  abeinihia^ 
8ic.  Again  sap-^jr  and  somnui  {eop-ntie)  of  the  Latin  eor- 
respond  to  the  Oreek  {nt-tnic,  to  the  Gk>thic  verb  in-euepp-an, 
the  German  sehiqf,tLnd  the  EngMih  sleep  ;  eoeer  &nd  socrtu 
in  Latin,  to  the  Greek  iicvpoc  and  ixvpa,  and  the  Gerraati 
schwieger  as  prefixed  to  eohn,  vaier,  &c.;  the  Latin  nitf- or, 
to  the  Greek  td-oc,  Idw^,  &c.,  to  the  German  i€^eits  knd 
English  stpeat ;  the  Latin  sw\  eibi,  ie,  to  the  Greek  oA,  ol,  I, 
although  the  Greek  has  also  allied  words  beginning  with  ^0. 
The  Latin  eoror,  German  sehwester,  English  sister,  hare 
lost  their  correlative  in  Greek.  Lastl?  this  interchange  will 
perhaps  acootint  for  the  fkct  that  the  river  Oder  has  two  an- 
tient  names,  SuevM  and  Viadirus,  which  hHvebeen  thecansa 
of  much  confbsion  in  the  geography  of  antient  Germany. 
Indeed  the  month  of  the  river  is  still  called  SwinemUnde. 

11.  Sp  is  'uterchangeable  with  ps,  sk  with  hs,  and  sd  with 
ds.  For  the  last  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Doric  use  of  e^ 
for  {.  kistances  of  the  second  interchange  occur  occasionally 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Filoc,  the  misletoe,  is  writted  in  Latin 
viscus ;  icxaroQt  ludicrously  put  down  as  a  primitive  in  some 
lexicons,  is  ofcourse  only  the  superlative  of  the  preposition 
e|,  for  f^oroc.  The  Latin  miseeo  has  for  its  participle  mixius 
as  well  as  mistus  (=  nUsctus).  The  tendency  to  this  inter- 
change accounts  tod  for  the  form  sescenti,  for  seweenti  is 
neVer  found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  best  authors.  But  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  aifbrd  the  most  numerous  in- 
stances of  this  metathesis.  Thus  the  former  language  has 
the  double  forms  vaps  or  vdsp,  a  wasp ;  dpse  or  dspe,  tre- 
mulous (whence  the  name  of  ihe aspen  tree);  h&pse or hSspe, 
a  lock  (Grhnm,  Deutsche  Grammatik;  p.  25 1 ) ;  also  fi^ose  or 
/ro±t  a  froff  ;Jlseas  oxflxas,  a  fish ;  tusc  or  tux,  a  tusk :  asds 
or  axe,  cinder ;  asctan  or  aajan^  to  ask  (ibicLt  p.  2d6).  Henoe 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  mere  accident  if  in  our  own 
tongue  axe  and  waps  have  be^n  rejected  as  vulgarisms  in 
favour  of  ask  and  wasp.  The  provinces  still  prefer  the  ks 
and  ps.  Thus  a  Kentish  countryman  talks  of  a  whips 
rather  than  whisp  of  hay.  May  we  not  in  this  way  establish 
the  identity  in  name  of  sevend  of  our  rivers,  as  Axe,  Ease, 
Esk,  and  Usk  f 

12.  iS  is  often  lost.  Inattention  to  this  fkct  is  the  cause  of 
much  confusion  in  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  language. 
Thus  the  neuter  nouns  in  oc  must  once  have  had  a  corre- 
sponding ff  in  the  genitive,  ytvtg,  jivtaoc,  &c.,  afterwards 
ycvoc.  ycycoc.  Hence  the  retention  of  the  c  in  the  vocatives 
of  proper  names  formed  from  neuter  nouns  of  this  class,  as 
Atoyivic,  AifftoeBtPtc,  XutKpariQ,  (See  Journal  qf  Education, 
vol.  iv.,  333.)  Above  all,  the  neglect  of  this  letter  in  the  ori- 
ginal (as  here  assumed)  forms  of  certain  present  tenses  leadi 
to  apparent  anomalies  in  the  derived  forms.  Thus  from 
KXf<((r)M  we  should  have  without  any  irregularity  Ktukiur- 
fuvoc;  from  yiv{e)fuu  without  difficulty  ytv^-rococ,  as 
well  as  the  Latin  gus-tus,  gusta-re;  from  Je((r)M,  dfo/ioc, 
in  which  the  sibilant  corresponds,  as  it  so  often  does,  to 
the  guttural  in  ligorre,  dicare,  and  the  English  tight 
from  tie.  The  Latin  language  in  such  cases  changes  the 
sibilant  into  an  r;  but  even  this  language  is  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  discard  an  s,  particularly  at  the  end  of  words, 
ns  in  the  double  forms  magis  and  mage,  videris  and 
videre,  ipsus  and  ipse,  puer  for  puerus.  Nay,  even  the 
neuters  of  adiectives  seem  to  have  lost  the  final  #  of  the  no- 
minative in  this  way.  At  any  rate  pntis  is  used  for  a  neuter 
nominative  as  well  as  pote.  The  third  person  of  the  Latin 
perfect  may  possibly  owe  its  occasional  ionff  quantity  (per- 
rupit,  Hot.  ;  subiii,  Hor. ;  rediit,  Ovid,  &c.,  &c.)  to  an  older 
orthography  ending  in  ist;  for  as  the  other  perf^ts  of  tfacf 
indicative  as  well  as  those  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  of 
the  active  verb,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  passive  perffscts,  are 
evidently  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb 
esse,  so  perrupistis  and  perrupemni  contain  in  the  two  last 
syllaUes  ihe  almoat  unaltered  fbrms  of  estis  and  esuht,  and 
seem  to  justify  the  idea  that  perrupit  is  a  corruption  of  fer- 
rupist,  i.e.  perrmfui.  As  to  form,  we  might  compare  this 
corruption  with  what  we  know  has  occurred  in  the  French 
subjunctive  perfoct,  fusse,  /Uss§s,  fitt,  that  is,  fuH.  Ti>e 
French  lannuage  abounds  in  examples  of  the  lost  of  ilie 
sibilant.    Tlius  from  the  Latin  asinus,  magister,  noster, 
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quadragesima^  aro  derived,  first,  <une,  mmsfre,  noitre, 
earsirne,  and  then,  according  to  the  modern  orthography, 
dne,  tnaUre,  notre,  carcme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silent  s  in 
such  word»  as  maix,  mus,  inh^  est,  &c. 

SA  DK  MIRANDA.     [Miranda.] 

SAAD-ED  DEKN  (Khoja  Saaded-deen  Mohammed  Ef- 
fefidi),  the  most  colehratcd  of  the  Turkish  historiographers, 
was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
era;  his  father,  Hasi»an-Jan,  a  Persian  by  birth,  held  a  post 
in  the  household  of  Sultan  Selim  I.,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  that  ferocious  monarch,  whom  he  attended  m  his  last 
moments.  His  son  Mohammed  received  his  education 
among  the  pages  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Moslem  theology  and  jurisprudence, 
became  a  muderris,  or  professor  in  the  college  attached  to 
the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  The  talents  and  learning 
which  he  displayed  in  this  ca|)acity  gave  him  high  celebrity ; 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Selim  IL,  in  1573,  khoja,  or  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Mourad,  the  heir  apparent,  who  then  held 
the  government  of  Magnesia.  The  death  of  Selim,  in  De- 
cember, 1574,  called  BSourad  to  the  throne ;  and  Saad-ed- 
deen  was  nominated  cadhilesker,  or  military  judge;  but  he 
continued  to  retain  almost  unlimited  influence  over  his  im- 
perial pupil,  who  had  recourse  to  his  advice  in  matters  of 
government  so  constantly  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
visirs;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  by  represent- 
ing the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observator>',  which  the 
•ultan  hud  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Top-khana,  as 
an  evil  omen  for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though 
the  observatory  was  demolished  by  the  superstitious  fears 
of  Mourail,  the  favour  with  which  he  regarded  8aad-ed- 
deen  was  unimpaired;  and  Mohammed  III.,  who  succeeded 
in  1595,  continued  to  entrust  the  confidential  adviser  of  his 
father  with  the  management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  empire ;  the  Khoja-Effendi  (as  Saad-ed- 
deen  is  frequently  termed  by  Oriental  writers)  even  attended 
Mohammed  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1596;  and  the 
f^reat  victory  of  Keresxtes  is  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to 
bis  exhortations,  which  prevented  the  sultan  from  abandon- 
ing the  field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  peril.  He  liowever 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwards,  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen  vizir  Cicala;  but  he 
was  speedily  restored  to  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
muHiBostan-Zadah,  March,  1598,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignilvby  the  sultan,  in  spite  of  the  op|)osition 
of  the  grand'Viiir  Hassan,  who  proposed  the  elevation  of 
the  celebrated  poet  Baki.  He  did  not  however  long  suivive 
his  exaltation,  dying  suddenly  in  the  musque  of  St.  Sophia, 
as  he  was  preparing  for  prayers  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-<1ay  of  the  prophet,  October  2,  1599  (not  1600,  as 
stated  in  the  Bioi^r,  Univ.),  a.h.  1 008,  and  was  interred  m 
the  cemetery  of  tne  mosque  of  Ayub,  whither  his  remains 
were  borne  by  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  at  subsequent 
periods  also  held  the  dignity  of  muftu  The  great  historical 
work  of  Saad  ed-deen,  composed  by  order  of  Mourad  III. 
(who  created  for  the  author  the  new  ofTtce  of  shahnamehdji, 
or  imperial  historiographer),  is  entitled  Tadj-al-Towarikh,  or 
tlie  crown  of  histories,  and  gives  a  full  and  copious  narra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in 
1299  by  Othman,  to  the  death  of  Selim  I.  in  1520;  the  ma- 
terials are  principally  drawn  from  the  previous  works  of 
Neshri.  Moulana-Bdris,  and  Kemal-pasha-Zadah;  but  its 
chief  merit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks,  consists  in  the 
florid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  tlie 
author  is  certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  histo- 
rians. Sir  W.  Jones  has  pronounced  that  '  fur  the  beauty 
of  its  composition  and  the  richness  of  its  matter,  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces  in  the  Ian- 

fuages  of  Europe  ;*  but  the  meaning  is  too  often  concealed 
y  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  courtier.  It  is  singular  that  this  valuable  work  has 
nefcr  yet  been  printed  at  the  imperial  press  of  ConsUnti- 
nople;  but  MS.  copies  are  frequent  in  European  libraries, 
and  an  Italian  version  was  published  by  the  Ragusan  Vin- 
cenxo  Bratutti  (4to.,  part  L,  Vienna,  1646 ;  part  ii.,  Mailrid, 
1652),  under  the  title  *  Cronaca  dell'  Origine  e  Progressi 
defrii  Ottomani,  oomposta  da  Saldino  Turoo,  e  tradotta  in 
lUliano;'  small  portions  have  also  been  translated  by  Kollar, 
and  by  Grangenet  de  la  Grange.  A  Turkish  abridgement 
oi  the  work,  with  a  continuation,  was  published  in  1696 
(A.H.  1108),  with  a  dedication  to  Sultan  Mustapha  II.,  by 
baadi-Effendi  of  Larisia;  and  the  reiemblanoe  of  name  has 


often  led  to  this  werk  (which  aerved  ms  tbt  b 
accurate  compilation  of  Cantemir)  being  couh 
the  great  history  of  Saad-ed-deen.    (See  Vod  Uw 
Journal  Aiiatique,  January,  1894.)  Besides  ibit  am 
Saad-ed-deen   was  the  author  of  the  *  Selin-N) 
history  of  Selim  1.,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
that  prince,  related  to  him  by  bis  father  HaMi 
compilation,   which   is  divided   into  fourteen  ae« 
valuable  for  its  authenticity.    His  doMenduiU  i 
have  flourished  for  several  generations,  and  to 
herited  the  talents  of  their  ancestor ;   two  of  bis 
already  noticed,  Mohammed-Eflendi  and  AHaid 
attained  the  rank  of  mufti ;  and  a  grandson  or  ^ 
son  of  the  latter,  MollahFayei,  is  mentioned  aa  iw 
legist  by  Sheikhi,  who  notices  his  death  in  I7S4. 

(Von  Hammer,  Hutoire  de  FErnqrire  Oitamtmm; 
helot ;  Bingraphie  UniveneUe ;  Jotimai  Amaiiqm 

SAADI,  or  (as  his  name  is  written  in  Ml  is  j 
Persian)  5AWAA  Mo»lih  Eddin  SamU  AiMrmmi, 
part  of  the  name  being  a  title  of  honour,  the  two  n 
Lis  epithet,  and  the  last  expresaiTc  of  bia  I 
of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where  he  was  bom  in  tov  : 
Hegira  571  (a.d.  1 175-6).    He  is  probably  battel  ■ 
name  to  the  European  reader  than  any  otlier  poel  or 
the  East,  excepting  Mohammed;  and  while  ihia  I 
putation  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  um 
amongst  his  own  countrymen,  a  circumstance  wh 
naturally  recommend  his  work  for  perusal  and  t 
the  few  rersian  students  of  two  hundred  yeaia  hnt«,  i 
also  in  a  great  degree  ascribed  to  the  simol         and 
of  his  stvle,  so  like  that  of  the  best  peril       ■■  \ 
ture,  and  so  unlike  that  of  the  great  mte*  «if  t«nMi 
Saadi  led  the  life  of  a  dervish,  or  wandi      ic 
passed  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  in       mm 
to  another.    In  the  course  of  these  journeys  h^ 
bp^  the  Crusaders  and  put  to  labour  on  the  fN 
Tripoli.    He  was  redeemed  from  this  slavery  by  •■ 
chant,  who  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter  in  a 
with  a  dowry  of  an  humlred  pieces  of  goM.    This 
to  in  the  *Oulistan*  (tale  xxxi.  of  cb.  iL,  p.  99  ol  \j 
translation,  London.  1808).    The  lady  sorriy  exen 
poet's  patience.    *Once,*  says  be,  *  she  repreachod 
ing.  Art  thou  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  fro 
vity  amongst  the  Franks  for  ten  dinars?  1  answered 
ransomed  me  for  ten  dinars,  and  put  me  mte  }oi 
for  a  hundred.*     A  story  of  a  livelier  character  la  u 
meeting  with  a  brother  poet,  Hemiim  of  Tabrii,  i 
rant  of  the  name»  and  knowing  only  the  birth-plto 
companion,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a  rupttl 
zians  were  noted  for  their  early  baldness),  and  aak 
are  the  heads  of  the  Shirasiaiis  like  this?    Tbt 
turned  the  hollow  of  the  cup  to  Hemiinu  and  aal 
are  the  heads  of  the  Tabrisians  like  thiMf     U* 
bis  companion  if  he  knew  any  of  the  verses  oi 
the  dervi»h  repeated  some  of  the  moot  beauliliiK 
inquired,  *  Do  they  make  much  esteem  tbeie  of 
of  Uemam  ?*     Saadi  elegantly  quoted  a  couplet 
panion*s : — 

*  IMwcM  the  olj}Mt  or  ny  love.  Ileaim.  emI  m«.  a  ««a  fa  4nvi 
But  ii  i«  timi*  Um  v«U  ilioald  Im  dnva  tedu  aaA  w  a^^  tk«  ( 
■uocher:' 

and  thus  the  illustrious  poets  were  made  acquainte 

Another  anecdote  shows,  in  the  fanciful   lai 
Persian  imagination,  the  high  esteem  in  which  tb« 
of  Saadi  were  held  even  during  bis  hfetime.     li 
was  fortunate  enough  to  add  a  large  share  of  tbia  ei 
of  fame  to  the  renown  which  600  years  have  not  d 
A  holy  man  of  Shiras,  says  the  story,  dreamed  ibte 
all  the  angels  of  heaven  singing  a  vene  which  be  < 
understand,  but  which  he  was  told  was  a  eouplcC 
and  that  it  would  l>e  sung  in  heaven  for  a  year  t4i « 
tlie  morning  lie  went  to  the  cell  of  the  now  rwrli 
found  him  repealing  the  distich : 

'On  th#»  frr««ti  tnet  the  dear  »yt  ofth*  m\%% 
loerery  WmfftboukoTtlM     "   "  -   - 


Saadi  died  in  1 291,  at  the  age  of  ]  16  yeara^  barit 
it  is  said.  30  years  in  travelling  and  in  militarj 
during  which,  his  wanderings  reached  aa  for  as  ! 
one  side,  and  Asia  Minor,  or  perhaps  Easiem  I 
the  other;  30  years  in  religious  solitude,  d 
suits  of  his  life  of  obser%'ation ;  and  the  IS       «  «i 
life  in  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  ftuita'oi 
ceding  60.    During  this  long  lifo  he  perfocned  tbe 
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to  Meoea  fifteen  times ;  the  first  time  in  the  company  of 
lis  teacher,  Abdolkadir  Ghiluni.  He  lived  under  the  palron- 
aX0  o(  the  Atabeg  princes*  Saad  Ben  Zenghi,  and  his  suc- 
€«Mor,  Abubekir  Ben  Saad.  From  the  former  of  these 
princea,  his  falher,  who  was  in  the  royal  service,  gave  his 
too  the  name  of  Saadi :  this  in  the  East  is  a  not  unusual  mode 
of  naming  both  men  and  books,  and  the  name  is  often  so 
eontrived  as  to  form  a  sort  of  jeu  de  moU, 

The  works  of  Saadi,  collected  by  Ahmed  Nastk  Ben 
Bet&n,  consist  of  the  GulisUn,  Bostan,  Gazels  (or  odes).  Ka- 
said  (or  elegies),  Mukataat  (fragments),  Rubayat  (quatrains), 
uid  essays  of  various  kinds  in  prose.  Of  all  these  the  best 
-known  are  the  Gulistan  and  the  Bostan.  The  former  is  a  col- 
lection of  stories,  in  prose,  but  intermixed  with  verses  of  the 
author's  own  composition,  or  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
ethers,  a  mofle  of  writing  which  the  Eastern  imafl;inative 
writers  much  affect.  The  Gulistan  is  divided  into  eight  chap- 
lera:  on  the  morals  of  kings ;  on  the  morals  of  dervishes ;  on 
1  the  excellency  of  contentment ;  on  the  advantages  of  taci- 
turnity; on  love  and  youth;  on  imbecility  and  old  age; 
OB  the  effects  of  education ;  and  rules  for  conduct  in  life. 
The  first  seven  chapters  con^iist  chietly  of  moral  stories, 
Mme  of  them  apparently  from  real  history,  others  fables, 
«Mh  in  some  degree  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
chapter,  and  having  its  moral  interwoven  in  its  texture. 
Tke    last  chapter    is  rather  a   collection  of  apothegms, 

*  though  a  part  of  this  also  is  narrative.  These  stories  are 
Mt  oiHinecied  by  a  general  thread  of  narrative,  as  is  the 
€tw  with  most  oriental  collections  (the  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  general  and  subordinate  stories  which  connect 
Ibe  hittories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Fables  of 
Wpo)> ;  they  follow  one  another  without  any  link,  except 

'  Ulat  of  their  allusion  to  a  common  subject.    Of  this  book 
llMre  have  been  many  translations:  into  French  by  Du 
Ryer,  who  was  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  1634 ; 
-  iato  German  by  Olearius,  who,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges 
Ike  AMistance  of  an  old  Persian  literator  named  Uakwird, 
tad  mentions  an  earlier  German  translation  made  from  the 
Aench  of  Du  Ryer,  and  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
ktter.    The  translation  of  Olearius  is  preceded  by  a  letter 
from  his  friend  Dr.  John  Reinboth,  containing  a  precis  of 
Persian  history,  and  followed  by  a  translation  of  Lokman's 
Friites.     The  translation  is  spirited,  and  so  are  the  copper- 
plates.    This  version  was  published  at  Sleswic  in  1654,  and 
t  Ehiteh  translation  from  the  German  appeared  at  Amster- 
'  dam  in  the  same  year.    Olearius  also  translated  the  Bostan 
<a  somewhat  similar  collection  to  the  Gulistan,  but  all  in 
'fene)  into  German.     The  Gulistan  has  been  translated 
JBlo  English  by  Gladwin,  London,  1808;  and  by  Ross  for 
'the Asiatic  Society.    There  has  also  been  a  more  recent 
<  French  Torsion  than  that  of  Du  Ryer  from  the  original  by 
tile  Abb^  Gaudin  (1789).    This  translation  is  accompanied 
'  fcy  •  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Legislation  of  Persia.* 

The  whole  works  of  Saadi,  in  the  original  Persian  and 
=  Arable,  were  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  2  vols,  small  folio, 
edited  by  Harrington  (1791).    The  text  of  the  Gulistan  ap- 
peared first  in  the  edition  of  Gentius,  Amsterdam,  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.   Gladwin  oublished 
the  text  at  Calcutta  in  1806,  which  was  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don in   1809.     The  text,  with  the  translation  in  parallel 
columns  (by  Jas.  Dumoulin),  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in 
1807,  and  there  have  since  been  more  than  one  lithographed 
^''edition,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  has  the  Bostan  on  the 
t'-ttM^n-'-a  form  in  which  the  two  works  often  appear  in 
'>>tatnuKhpts.      Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian 
'llttdent  an  elegant  selection  from  the  Bostan,  lithographed, 
•^emlaining  about  one- third  of  the  whole  work,  and  has  also 

*  MPted  m  the  *  Asiatic  Joumar  several  excellent  versions  gf 

d  stories,    accompanied    by  the   text,  as  collated 
•-      w  veveral   copies,  ana  by  critical  notes.      The  Gulis- 

*  -iMt  it  one  of  the  best  text-books  for  learning  Persian,  and 
^  the  edition  of  Gentius  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose, 

from  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  type  (no 
iinim(»ortant  matter  when  Persian  letters  are  in  question), 
the  accompanying  Latin  translation.  A  good  Life  of 
•di  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  Harrington's  edition  of 
fM  works  (a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Dowlet  Shah) ; 
a  briefer  notice  in  D'Uerbelot ;  and  one  of  some  letigth  in 
Von  Hammer's  •  History  of  the  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia' 
^fimmrhichlA  der  Schonen  Redekiinste  Persiensh 

ALFELD  is  a  principality  about  170  square  miles  in 
rat,  with  23,000  inhabitants,  which,  since  the  extinction 
ihe  branch  of  Saxe-Gotha,  aud  the  partition  of  iti  terri- 


tories among  the  three  other  branches,  Saxe-Coburg,  Mei« 
ningcn,  and  Altenburg,  belongs  to  Meiningen. 

Saalfeld,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Saale,  in  a  very 
pleasant  country,  and  has  two  suburbs.  The  population  is 
nearly  5000.  There  are  manufactories  of  woollen-cloth, 
stuffs,  leather,  snuff  and  tobacco,  succory,  coffee,  and 
cobalt;  there  are  also  vitriol  and  alum  works,  breweries, 
and  a  copper  smelting-house  on  an  island  in  the  Saale,  over 
which  river  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town 
has  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  two  ducal  palaces; 
the  new  palace,  from  which  there  is  a  very  fine  prospect, 
and  the  o.d  ])alace,  wiiich  contains  the  mini.  The  princes 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolatadt  and  of  Reuss  also  make  use  of 
this  mint. 

SAARrUNION.    [Rhin.  Bas. 

SAARBRUCK,  or  SAARBRUCKEN,  is  the  capital  of 
a  circle  in  the  government  of  Trier  (Treves),  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Rhine,  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Saar, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  connecting  the  town  with 
the  suburb  of  St.  John.  It  is  a  neat  pleasant  town,  and  the 
houses  are  all  built  of  stone.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  Lu- 
theran, a  Calvintst,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a 
synagogue.  In  this  town  are  the  court  of  justice  for  the 
circles  of  Saarbriick,  Saarlouis,  Ottweiler,  and  St.  Wendel, 
a  mining  ofiice,  a  salt-office,  a  custom-house,  and  other 
public  offices.  The  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linen,  tobacco,  iron  wire,  porcelain,  &c.  They 
have  also  breweries,  tanneries,  and  alum- works,  and  carry  on 
a  thriving  trade  by  means  of  the  river,  especially  in  coals  and 
timber.  The  population  is  nearly  5000,  and,  including  the 
garrison,  7160.  Saarbruck  was  formerly  an  independent 
county.  The  family  of  the  counts  becoming  extinct  in  1380, 
it  fell  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Nassau-Saarbriick,  whose  palace  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  but  is  now  destroyed.  By 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  made 
part  of  the  departments  of  the  Saar  and  of  the  Moselle.  Tho 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  assigned  it  to  Prussia. 

SAARLOUIS,  called  during  the  French  revolution 
Saarre-libre,  is  the  oxtreme  fortress  of  Prussia  on  the  fron- 
tier next  to  France,  which  has  been  very  much  enlarged  and 
strengthened  since  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Prussia. 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  in  tho 
government  of  Trier,  in  the  Rhine  province.  Including 
the  garrison,  the  population  is  about  7000.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  iron  and  steel  wire,  hardwares,  fire-arms,  and 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  mines  of  iron  and 
lead.  There  are  considerable  tanneries  in  the  town,  dock- 
yards for  building  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Saar.  Saarlouis,  nke  Saarbriick,  is  tho 
seat  of  various  public  offices,  has  a  gymnasium,  ono 
Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue, 
an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  two  barracks.  The  fortress  was 
erected  by  Vauban  in  1680,  to  defend  I^rraine.  By  the 
treaty  of  Kyswick,  in  1697,  France  was  left  in  possession  of 
it,  and  in  1705  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies  without  success. 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1815,  France  was  obliged  to 
cede  Saarlouis  with  three  other  fortresses  to  the  allied 
powers,  who  assigned  it,  with  the  two  banks  of  the  Saar  above 
Saarbriick,  to  Prussia. 

SAATZ  is  a  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the 
area  of  which  is  900  square  miles,  with  130,000  Inhabit- 
ants, the  majority  of  whom  are  Germans.  It  is  bounded 
by  Saxony,  and  by  the  Bohemian  circles  of  Leitmeritz, 
Rakonilz,  EUenbogen,  and  Pilsen.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountamous  tract  In  the  north  is  the  Erzgebirge,  and  in 
the  south  a  part  of  the  middle  Bohemian  chain,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Tho 
principal  river  is  the  Eger,  which  receives  all  the  smaller 
streams.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  flax,  hops,  timber, 
silver,  iron,  tin,  cobalt,  lime,  precious  stones,  and  cattle.  Tho 
inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  calico,  muslin,  laoe,  paper, 
and  wooden  ware.  There  are  27  towns  and  464  villages  m  the 
circle.  Saatz,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  considerable 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eger,  over  which  there  is 
a  chain  bridge,  204  feet  long  and  18  broad.  The  town  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  handsome  town-house^  a  large  parish 
church,  several  other  churches,  and  a  Capuchin  convent  The 
population  is  5000. 

SAAVEDRA.  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  *  Don  Quixote,*  was  bom  at  Alcala  de  Hen- 
ares,  on  Sunday,  the  9ih  of  October,  1547,  of  an  antient 
,  family  originally  from  Galicia,  which  had  for  tome  time  been 
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e.^tal)lU1icil  in  Casiilc.  His  graiuirallicr,  Juan  de Cen-anteii, 
wiiA  rorre;;i(lor  uf  Oi^una.  His  muther  belonged  to  the  il- 
lunirioua  I'auiily  of  Barajas.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
early  life  of  CerTantcs,  except  that  he  received  his  first  edu- 
cation at  the  place  of  his  birth«  and  gave  very  early  proofs 
of  talent.  Having  attaine<l  the  proper  a)se,  Cervantes  repaired 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the 
university,  and  remamed  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Madrid  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
Juan  Lopez  de  Uoyos,  a  learned  theologian,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  bellus-lettrcs  in  that  city.  Under  him  Cervantes 
seems  to  have  made  considerable  progress.  Ho  himself  in- 
forms us  C  Via<;u  al  Parnaso/  p.  54)  that  he  composed  several 
romances  ur  ballads,  besides  a  pastoral  called  *  rilena ;'  and 
when,  in  lOGU,  his  master  published  a  collection  of  poems 
on  the  death  of  Ihubella  ol  Valois,  wife  of  Philip  II.,  there 
appeared,  among  the  rest,  two  poetical  compositions  by  Cer- 
vante>,  whom  he  calU  'our  dear  and  beloved  pupil.* 

In  16G8  Cervantes  entered  the  household  of  Cardinal 
Aquavixu,  tht  ii  ut  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  on 
his  leUivn  to  Rome.  He  remained  with  him  one  year,  after 
which  he  enlore<l  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Marco  Ani«  mo  Colonna,  the  commander  of  the  papal  forces 
against  the  Turks.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Wtile  of  Lepaiito  (Oct.  7,  1571).  Though  suffering  at  the 
time  from  intermittent  fever,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
combat,  and  received  three  arquebuse  wounds,  two  in  the 
breast,  and  one  in  his  left  hand,  which  maimed  him  for  life. 
Ho  continued  to  bcrve  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  his 
successor  in  command,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  until 
1575,  when  ho  revisited  his  native  country,  and  spent  some 
lime  at  Madrid  among  his  friends  and  relations.  Having 
early  in  1576  obtained  a  command  in  a  regiment  about  to  be 
bent  to  the  Low  Countries,  Cervantes  embarked  with  his 
elder  brother  Hodnv^o,  al&o  a  soldier,  on  board  the  Spanish 
galley  El  sol  (the  sun).  On  the  26th  Sept.  however,  the 
galley  was  suddenly  surrounde<l  by  an  Algerine  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Arnaut  Mami,  who,  after  a  most 
obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  his  prize 
into  Algiers.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Cervantes,  who  had  fouL^ht  with  desperation  on  the  boarding 
of  the  galley,  was  reserved  by  Marai  for  himself. 

The  numerous  interesting; details  which  Cervantes  hasgivcn 
•UK  in  hia  novel  *  £1  Cautivo*  (ihe  captive),  and  which  have  also 
come  down  to  us  from  undouble<l  and  impartial  sources, 
display  so  much  gallantry  and  magnanimity  on  his  part,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  witiiout  caliing  forth  our  admiration. 
AAer  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  his  li- 
berty, by  which  hu  ran  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Cervantes 
was  redeemed  m  1590  by  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  estubliahed 
for  that  purpose  at  Algiers,  ulio  paid  to  Hassan  Aga,  then 
his  master,  the  eiiurmous  sum  of  5U0  i;old  (hicat>,  which 
had  been  raised  among  his  friends  and  relatives.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes,  bein^  destitute  of 
all  re>our(*es,  again  lesumed  the  military  profession,  aiid 
served  in  three  successive  expeditions  against  the  Azoies.  It 
was  not  till  his  reluin  to  Spain,  in  I5tt4,  that  he  appeared  as 
an  author,  l.aving  soon  after  published  his  'Galatea,"  a  pas- 
toral romance  in  |)ro.>e  and  ver^e.  in  imitaJtion  of  *  La  Diana' 
of  Montemayor,  a  species  of  composition  much  in  fashion  at 
that  time.  In  this  romance  Cervantes  per&onified  Itiinself, 
as  Well  as  the  lady  of  his  love,  Doua  Catalina  Palacios  y 
Salazar,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (1584),  under 
the  names  of  Ehcio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  which  he 
wrote  upwauls  of  thirty,  and  which,  ho  informs  us,  were 
all  acted  with  considerable  applause.  These  are  however 
all  loat  with  the  excej^ion  of  two.  'El  Tiato  de  Argel* 
(Algerine  dealing),  and  *La  Numancia.*  But  notwith- 
standin.;  his  theatrical  hi.ccess,  Cervantes  must  have  been 
in  bud  circumstances,  since  in  15b8  we  hear  of  him  at 
Seville,  where  he  filled  the  otiice  of  as»istaiit-purve}or  to 
the  Indian  tieets.  That  he  was  not  content  with  his  >itua- 
tion,  and  that  it  was  an  in^igiiilicant  one,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  shortly  afterwards,  in  15HU,  made  an 
application  to  be  employed  in  the  New  Woild.  At  length,  the 
purvey  or»liip  having  been  aboli^hed  and  his  oflice  suppressed 
ill  I5*J6.  Ccr\anteN  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  becoming 
u^eitt  lo  various  iuunicipalitie>,  corporations,  aiid  wealthy 
individuuU.  We  have  few  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
i;xeii-iM.Ml  his  pell  dur-ng  thi»  interval,  and  with  the  excep- 
tiun  of  two  bui-le.<'que  sonnets  (e>trumbotes),  one  of  which 
wasiuteudvd  lo  r.uuuletlu  jclcwlu'.iwf^*  a:ii\ul  of  the  Duku 


of  Medina  at  Cadiz,  after  this  town  luA  been  yfuuiifi  mI 
abandoned  by  the  Eatl  of  Essex,  we  b«mr  of  do  olbcr  fm* 
duciion  of  his  genius.     It  is  probable  bowovcr  that  danm 
his  stay  at  Seville  he  wrote  some,  if  nut  alU  of  bia  *  Northl 
Exemplares,*  which  he  subsequently  publiabed.   Fiimb  IM^ 
when  he  left  Seville,  to  16U2,  when  wc  bear  of  bus  ai  Vift* 
ladolid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of  ibu  great  nwa««htfh 
all  the  dili;!ence  of  his  biographers  ba»  bitberto  failei  Ii 
filhng  up.  It  not  being  known  where  be  raaided  or  vhM 
pursuits  he  was  engaged  iu.     Some  indeed  are  wiUiag  U 
supplv  the  deficiency  by  supposing  liim  to  ba\e  bem  Mr 
gaged  as  tithe- col  lector  in  La  Mancba,  anil  tbaj  addLllHA 
whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  lie  was  put  Im  fnna 
by  the  alcalde  of  Argamasilla,  a  small  town  of  ibli  p»- 
vi nee,  and  that  he  thus  wrote  the  first  part  of  bia'Un 
Quixote*  in  confinement.     The  accuracy  wilb  vbicb  lla 
country   of  La  Mancha  and  the  uiannerb  and  caMoai 
of  its  inhabitants  are  described  in  that  work,  is  ffUia% 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture  that  be  refilled  some  tuDo  Imr| 
but  Navari  ete  (*  Vida  de  Cervantes,*  p.  y6>  has  »bo«B  ibat  ihi 
report  of  his  imprisonment  rests  on  no  other  fouudaiioa  iki^ 
vague  tradition.     However  this  may  be,  Cenraiilce  «ai  it 
Valladolid  in  1602.   Three  years  after  be  pubUabed  ihalbft 
partof  his  '  Don  Quixote/  which  he  dedicated  lo  Don  AkMi 
JLoi)ez  de  Zuifiga  y   Suioma}or.   seventh  duko  of  B^^ 
Though  the  work  cvciled  no  great  attention  al  Arkta  ilaMr. 
denly  came  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  ali  claaM 
of  soeicty.     No  leM»  than  four  editions  of  it  vera  prmiada 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula  within  the  fir»i  jraar 
appearance  (16U5);  two  al  Madrid,  one  at  Valcoai 
another  at  LisUm.   Its  fame  spread  rapidly  to  all  iba 
bouring  countries.     But  notwithstanding  ibb  aatbii 
reception  of  his  work,  Cervaiitee  continued  poor,  aftd  hi 
was  accordingly  engaged  by  the  duke  of  Ltnua.  iba  Biaa* 
ter  of  Philip  III.,  to  write  an  account  of  ibe  ftrsti^itia^baB- 
fights,  religious  ceremonies,  and  so  fortb.  wilb  abadb  Ifll 
Howard,  ambassador  of  James  L,  was  received  at  Vaflidilii 
in  16U5.    On  the  return  of  the  court  to  Madrid  in  l<i% 
Cervantes  followed  it,  and  be  continued  to  inhabit  tbalcilf 
to  the  end  of  his  life.     In  1608  he  bruui^bt  out  a  oDmH 
ethtion  of  the  first  part  of  *  Don  Quixote,  and  lo  IftU  km 
*  Novelas  Exemplares*  (Exemplary  Talf»),  iwclva  in  Ba» 
ber,  by  which  his  literary  reputation  was  greatly  imTMM 
In  IG14  he  publishe<l  his  *  Viage  al  Parnaao'  ( Joaraiy  Ii 
Parnassus),  a  work  which  cannot  propeily  be  ranked  ia  a^f 
particular  class  of  literature,  but  which,  next  to  'DoaQiusec^' 
is  the  most  exquisite  production  of  us  imuurtal  authiL 
This  work  however  being  intended  as  a  satire  upoR  tiieM 
poets  of  his  time,  some  took  offence  at  it,  and  beeaaoGw- 
vantes'  bitterest  enemies.     One,  among  otberst  pbbbdM^ 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Alonso  Fernandei  daAvri* 
laiieda,  a  continuation  of  *  Don  Quixote,*  full  of  invective iai 
abuse  (Tarragona,  1614).    Thi»  crobabl)  baetened  ibepab- 
lication  of  the  second  part,  whtcu  was  sent  to  preM  eai^  • 
ltil5,  with  a  ded.cation  to  hi^  patron  the  Cunae  de  Lmoa 
His  other  works  are  a  collection  of  cumediee  and  *faii» 
ineMis*  (interludes)  written  in  the  fashion  of  the  new  icbi4 
introduced  by  Lope  de  Ve^a,  but  which  were  never  ariel 
(Mad.,  1615,  4to.);  and  a  novel  entitled  *Persiie»|  Bip^ 
mundu,*  compoi»ed  in  a  st)le  very  difieient  fbjm  ibatof  lA 
other   viorks,  and  certainly  the  lea»t  ^ucccs^ful  of  all  htt 
productions.     (Madrid  and  Barcelona,  16 1 7.) 

Cervantes  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  day  aa  bis  pail 
contemporary  Sliakspeie,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616*  hata$ 
then  in  his  sixty-ninth  )ear.  He  was  buried  vilboallbi 
least  pomp  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  uf  tlie  Trinii)  la 
the  Calle  del  Huniilladero,  wheie  hie  daughter  Dofia  latU 
had  tour  \eara  before  taken  the  veil.  But  the  uuos  baiaf 
removed  to  another  convent  in  the  Calle  de  Cantafaaan  Uii 
old  one  was  nulled  down,  and  the  remain*  of  Cai 
were  lost.  Within  the  last  few  yean  however  l«u 
ments  have  been  erected  in  Madrid  to  the  mmmory  of 
great  man  :  one,  in  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortej>,  <^>»**-Ji«ig  tf 
a  beautiful  bronze  statue  upon  a  square  pedeatal  of  graa 
on  tlie  Sides  oi  which  are  bat-ielief»  reproeeutiog  eulfi 
taken  from  *  Don  Quixote  ;*  tlie  other  ia  hia  bual  io  m\ 
marble  over  the  door  of  the  bouse  in  ibe  Calle  da  Fi 
where  he  lived  and  died. 

His  worka  have  been  too  often  analjread  to  nadv  Jl 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  their  merits.  Uia  irat  fMh 
cation,  *  Galatea,*  is  beautiful  in  ita  apiriu  iniaiaelin^  aad 
pleading  in  its  details,  but  not  original ;  as  a  work,  it  m  stfl 
in  the  tame  mouid  as  other  |«aloraii  wriiteu  befeie  hm 
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c  taale,  thai  power  of  con- 
■nd'perrsct  ear  fur  liarmuny  which  Uirra  poutry. 
hereforeare.  generally  speaking. bad.  BulliismBi^ 
Dun  Qiii\ute.'  is  perfect  in  all  lis  pans.  The  cua~ 
admirable,  and  the  author  shouti  in  every  paf^e  & 
losophic  mind,  tlie  noblest  senlimenls  exprosaeit 
table  aimpljcity,  and  a  |ierrL'Ct  knowledge  u(  Ibe 
tri.  Gudwin  said, '  Al  twenty.  I  ihoiighL  "  Dun 
aughable ;  at  forly,  1  thought  it  clever.  Nuw, 
i  look  upon  it  a*  ilie  most  admirable  book  in  the 
d,'  Of  his  '  NovbIus,'  or "  Tales,'  it  may  be  aaid 
re  not  only  inlercaiing  and  amui^ing;  but  per 
I.  The  '  Voyajje  to  I'uriiaaaus'  is  in  many  leapecif 
lere  of  art.  and  the  weajion  of  salLve  is  haudled 
I,  hut  wiihuul  ill  nature. 

ofCervunies  has  been  written  al  great  Icnglh  hj 
e  most  eminent  Spanish  auihors:  Faiher  " 
ayan^i,  Las  Rios,  Fernandez,  and  Nutar 
us  :!pared  no  (rouble  in  investigating  the  i 
idenis  of  the  life  of  Cervanies,  and  has  prudi 
ch,  Bccompanie  I  as  it  ts  by  many  original  di 
i'es  notliini;  to  desire.  The  ediiioiis  of  ' 
lublished  in  and  out  of  Spiiin  sinve  the  deatli  of 

hjve  been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  al  must 

0  give  BUI  thing  like  a  cotrect  lisloflhem.  We 
\iTV  mention  only  a  fcv  of  the  best: — Madrid, 
Is.  4to.,  with  engi'BviuL-s  on  ea|iper:  London, 
iwle,  6  vols.  4to. ;  Madrid,  1797,  by  Bellicer,  5 
Vladi-id,  1^19,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
;  a  new  edition  wiih  u  i'ull  commentary  and  uiiti- 
'  ihe  late  Dun  Diei^o  Cletneiicin,  ia  now  in  course 
on.  Al  lo  traiislaliuns,  it  is  well  known  that 
'  }ears  afler  the  publication  of  '  Dun  Quixale,'  it 
d  into  almost  every  European  language.and  that 
m  the  Continent  bus  so  fully  appreciated  its 
erils  as  our  own,  tincu  we  posseiiS  no  less  than 
■111  Enijlish  versions  busides  several  other  works 

1  relatiui!  to  it.  Tliuinas  Skelion  was  the  first 
lied  It.  London.  1620,  2  vols.  4lo.  Edmund 
U  published  Ins  ■  I'ieasant  Notes  upon  Don 
'iniJon,  1G^4,  ful.  J.  Philips  was  the  next  who 
I,  London.  1G87.  fol.  Mulleux  (Peiei),  aFreni'b- 
ti,  published  aUo  a  version,  L<mdon,  1712,4  vols. 
It  (John),  London,  1723,  4  vols.  12mo.  Thomai 
)tidon.  1 7-i'J.  -1  vols,  6vo.  Jarvis  (Charles),  Ijjii- 
I  vols,  4ta  Sraolleil,  London,  1725.  2  vols.  4to. 
ndon,  1735,  2  vols.  8vo.  By  far  the  best  Itans- 
ming  donor  lo  the  original  than  any  other,  is  (hat 
hich  has  often  been  repnnled. 

CervanU»,  pur  Navarrete,  Madrid,  1819;  Pel- 
rcada,   Vida  de  Miguel  de  Ctrvantet,  Madrid, 

small  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
1,  is  situated  in  17°  -iO'  N.  lat.  and  63*  20'^ W. 
coast  rises  in  perpendicular  masses  lo  a  consi- 
ation,  and  at  a  disiancu  the  island  appears  likea 
rook.  The  shore  is  loo  sleep  lo  allow  of  land, 
on  the  southern  side,  where  an  arliUcial  path 
ide,  which  however  is  intricate,  and  admits  only 
It  a  lime.  By  this  path  a  small  place  is  reached 
It  in  a  secluded  valley.  The  circumference  of 
■xi  not  exceed  nine  miles,  and  its  area  is  about 
niles.  The  small  poriion  of  it  which  ia  culli- 
ropriated  lo  iho  growth  oFcollon,  which  the  in- 
Drk  into  stockings,  for  sale  as  well  as  for  Ibeir 
'he  comrann  vegetables  of  (he  West  Indies  com* 
I.  The  population  does  not  exceed  ISOO. 
[Sabaei.] 

LLA.  [Cevaoilla;  Veratrum.] 
i'Safiaioti,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  hor- 
Red  Sea,  in  the  nonhern  part  of  the  muijern  ' 
ticy  are  described  by  Diodorus  and  Sirabo  as  the  | 
-oiis,  and,  together  with  the  Gerrhaei,  as  the  | 
lo  in  Arabia,  Their  country  produced  frankin- 
h,  Ginnamon.  and  balsam  in  abundance,  hut  was 
1  by  deadly  serpents.  The  inhabitants  are  repre-  ' 
'in^  an  idls  life,  on  account  of  Ihe  abundance  of ' 
of  the  country,  but  are  at  the  same  limo  said  lo 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Syria  and  Me-  i 
nth  with  tho  productions  of  their  own  country 
h  those  of  Blbiojiia,   to  which  they  sailed  in  | 
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boats  made  of  skins.  Tlie  capital  of  iheu  country  is  called 
Sabae  by  Diodorus.  and  Menabk  b>  Strabo,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  upon  n  mountain  covered  with  Irees.  (u 
this  place  the  king  resided,  who  mijshi  do  anything  that  li« 

S leased,  except  leavin);  his  palace  ;  and  if  he  did.  says  Dio- 
orus,  he  was  stoned  lo  death  by  the  peonle,  in  pursuance 
of  an  antient  Oracle.  (Stmb,,  xvi.,  p.  778  ;  Diod.  Sic,  iii,  46 
47:  Plin..  vi.  32,) 

The  country  of  the  Sabaei  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment under  Ihe  name  of  Sheba  (M^ICf).  and  is  spoken  of  a* 
rich  in  incente.  spicks,  precious  stone*,  and  gold  (I  King^, 
X.  2;  Jer.,  vi.  20;  h.,  Ix.  6;  /V..lxxii.  15),  and  as  cnrtyinK 
on  an  extensive  commerce  wiili  ilie  other  nations  of  Asia 
lEzek.,  xxvii.  22;  Job.  vi.  19;  Joel,  iii.  if).  The  queen  of 
Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  <1  Kings,  x.  1)  ia  Kcnerally  al- 
lowed to  have  come  from  ihis  country,  and  nolfrom  Elhiopit^ 
as  Josephus  relates  lAnt.  Jud.,  viii,  6,  >ec.  5).  who  has  con- 
founded Sheba  with  Seba  IX^i.  which,  as  be  tells  u*  in 

another  part  of  bis  work  (iL  Iti,  sec.  2).  was  the  antient 
name  of  Muroe.  The  Sabe;ins  who  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xlv.  14)  as  '  men  i-fslalure'  are  probably  the  Ethiopian  and 
not  the  Arabian  pnople,  and  answer  to  Herodotus's  deacrip- 
lion  of  the  loug-lired  Ethiopians,  who  were  '  the  talleit  and 
handsomest  of  all  men'  (Herod.,  iii,  20). 

The  capital  of  the  Sabaei  is  called  Saba  by  t^ie  Arabio 
writers,  according  lo  whom  the  founder  of  the  city  made  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  a  vast  mound  or  dam,  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  to  reeeive  the  water  which  came  from  tb* 
mounlains.  Every  family  is  said  lo  have  had  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  vaier  distribuied  lo  (hem  by  aqueducts,  and  ttie 
building  was  reckoned  so  Drm  and  biroiig  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  tbeir  houses  built  upon  iL  But  at  length, 
say  the  Arabic  writers,  GikI  being  highly  displeased  at  their 
greal  pride  and  insolence,  and  resolving  to  bumble  and  dis- 
perse them,  sent  a  mjgbiy  fluod,  which  broke  down  the 
mound  by  night  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  car- 
ried away  the  whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
peupie.  This  tnundalion  is  said  to  have  happened  in  ibe 
third  century  before  the  Christian  sra  ;  but  if  such  were  the 
cade,  it  would  appear  from  the  account  of  Strabo  that  the 
Subaeans  had  again  recovered  a  large  portion  of  their  former 
prosperity. 

{KorJLii,    c.   34 ;    Sale's   Prtliminiry   Diicourie   In   tha 
Koran,  sect.  1 ;  Pococke.  Specimen  Historits  Aiabuin,  p.  S7 ;   ■ 
Edrisi,  Geographia  Nubieiisis.  p.  52.) 

SABAISM  was  the  name  given  to  a  religious  system 
which  antienlty  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia.  Sabaiam  is  frequently  confounded  wiih  (he 
Sabaei,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  religion  of  the 
latter  people ;  but  the  two  words  are  quite  distinct,  and  are 
written  differently  in  Ihe  Semitic  languages.  The  first  let- 
ter in  Sabaisra  ia  Tsade  (Jt).  and  consequenlly  the  ivord 
would  be  written  more  cjrrectly  Tsabaism. 

Tsahaism  was  derived. accordinglo  its  followers.  fromTsabi. 
the  sOn  or  brother  of  Enoch,  hut  is  more  probably  derived 
from  their  worshipping  the  'Host  ofHeaven'{D'Dt£h  M3X). 
According  to  Ihe  Arabic  writers,  Tsabaism  was  the  same  as 
[he  religion  of  the  antient  Cha1d»ans,  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  ol  idolatry.  Thoy 
believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  at  ifae  same  time  paid 
adoration  to  the  alars,  or  Ihe  angels  and  inleltigenees,  which 
ihev  supposed  to  reside  in  ihem,  and  lo  govern  the  world 
jnder  the  supreme  Deity.  In  the  coui-^e  of  time  image* 
were  made  lo  represent  the  angels  or  intelligenc«s  dvellinif 
in  the  siars;  and  the  consequencu  of  this  would  naturally  be, 
ibat  the  common  people  would  eventually  worship  ihem.ai 
if  they  were  gods.  That  the  unity  of  the  Deity  was  however 
iiill  acknowledged  in  the  religious  lyslem  of  iheTsabiansi* 
manifest  from  the  way  in  which  this  religion  is  spoken  uf  ii) 
ihu  Korfan  ;  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  polytheism, 
ind  is  allowad  lo  exist  on  the  payment  of  tribute. 

The  religious  hooks  of  Tsabaism  were  written  in  Syriac, 
and  are  referred  to  by  early  Arabic  writers,  but  none  of  them 
lire  known  in  Europe.  It  appears  that  the  Taabians  be- 
lieved that  the  souls  of  wicked  men  would  be  punished  Bk 
nine  thousand  years,  and  would  afterwards  be  received  to 
mercy.  They  were  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a  day.M 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset;  and  to  observe  three  annual 
lasts,  one  of  thirty  days,  another  of  nine,  and  a  third  of 
iHven.  They  offered  many  sacrifices,  but  ate  no  part  of 
tbem.  They  abstained  from  beans,  ^arhck,  and  lome  other 
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pulie  and  vegetables.  Tliey  were  accustomed  to  go  on  pil- 
grimaiie  to  Ilarran  in  Mesopotamia.  (Prideaux.  Connec- 
tion oj  the  History  of  the  Old  awl  Sew  Testament,  vol.  i., 
p.  243.  edition  of  1821 ;  Sule*t  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the 
Kordn,  sect.  i. ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque   Orientals  art. 

•  Sabi ;'  Hyde,  Religio  Veterum  Persarum ;  compare  also 
an  Excursus  to  the  third  volume  of  Gesenius*s  Isaiah^  *  On 
tlie  Astral  Worship  of  the  Chaldseans.') 

TsabaUm  as  a  religious  system  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
name  has  been  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
Mandaites,  or  Chrisiians  of  St.  John,  as  they  have  been 
called.  The  name  of  Tsabians  has  been  given  to  thi^  sect 
bv  the  Arabs,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  of 
Tsabians  to  many  different  religious  sects.  The  Mandaites 
are  found  principally  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and 
uear  Bagdad,  but  thev  are  not  Christians,  and  the  name  of 

*  Christians  of  St.  John '  has  been  given  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  John  being  the  name  of  the  founder  of  their  sect. 
From  the  manner  in  which  John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Mandaites.  it  appears  that  they 
supposed  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  reli^^ious 
iri'stem.  and  that  his  doctrines  were  corrupted  by  Christ. 
Their  sacred  books  have  been  brought  over  to  Europe :  and 
an  account  of  them  is  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savons,  Paris,  1819;  but  they  are  written  in 
such  a  mystical  style  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  There  are  three  books — I,  •  The 
Book  of  Adam;'  2. 'The  Book  of  Yahja.  or  John  tho 
Baptist;'  and,  3,  '  The  Kholasteh,'  or  Ritual.  They  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  the  Syriac  or  Western  Aramaean ;  but  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  composed  more  nearly  resembles 
theChaldaic  or  Eastern  Aramsoan.  The  greater  nart  of  the 
'Book  of  Adam*  was  published,  by  Norberg,  unaer  the  title 
of  Codex  NusarsDUS,  Liber  Adami  appellatus,*  5  vols.  4to., 
Lond.Goth.,  1816-17.  In  the 'Book of  Adam*  the  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans  are  et^ually  attacked ;  but  the 
Mandaites  appear  to  have  adopted  many  things  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  tney  probably  owe  their  origin  to  some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  which  extensively  prevailed  in  Ai>ia. 

SABBATH.  The  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  is  followed  by  these 
words :  *  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which 
he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  set  it  apart ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made.'  (Gen,,  ii.  2, 3.)  These 
words  seem  to  imply  that  the  seventh  day  is  to  be  observed  by 
all  the  rational  creatures  of  God  as  a  dav  of  worship  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  Creator,  and  as  a  day  of  rest  in  imitation 
of  his  rest  after  the  creation.  Wo  find  no  further  mention 
of  this  ordinance  during  the  patriarchal  ])eriod,  though  some 
have  8up|'/08e<l  that  there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  intervals 
of  seven  days  observed  by  Noah  in  sending  the  raven  and 
the  dove  out  uf  the  ark.  {Gen.,  viii.)  It  ia  next  met  wiih 
tt  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  under  the  name  of  the  Sahbath 

(/121^»  from  T\D,\^,  to  cease  from  labour),  where  rest  from 

labour  is  the  peculiar  character  attached  to  the  day.  (Exod., 
XTJ.)  In  the  passage  referred  to,  it  appears  to  bo  spoken  of 
as  an  institution  already  known,  but  this  has  been  disputed. 
ll  was  still  more  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  at  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinui,  when  the  reason  assignee! 
m  Genesis  for  its  institution  was  re|>eated.  {Exod.,  xx.  8-11.) 
llie  Mosaic  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath  are  contained  in 
the  following  passages,  besides  the  two  just  quoted :  Exod., 
xxiii.  12;  xxxi.  12-17;  xxxiv.  21;  xxxv.  1-3;  Levit.,  xix, 
3,  30;  xxiii.  3;  xxvi.  2;  Numb.,  xv.  32  36 ;  xxviii.  9,  10; 
Deut.,  V.  12-15.  It  was  a  day  of  divine  worship,  though  us 
to  what  that  worship  consisted  in,  we  only  know  that  there 
was  to  bo  an  additional  sacrifice  besides  the  daily  one,  and 
a  holy  convocation  of  the  people.  This  part  of  the  institu- 
tion was  intended,  like  many  others  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to 
keep  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people  their  allegiance  to 
the  true  God,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  idolatrous 
nations  among  whom  they  dwelt.  {Exod.,  xxxi.  13,  17.) 
Its  other  feature  was  rest  from  labour,  which  was  to  be  ob- 
ser\ed  not  only  by  ever)'  Ii^raeliie.  but  by  resident  strangers 
and  beasts  of  burthen.  TliiArc<»t  had  partly  a  rcligi«)us  cha- 
racter, an  it  was  an  ucknuwicdgenient  of  belief  in  the  God 
who  created  the  heavens  and  earth  in  mx  days,  and  rested 
on  ihe  seventh.  For  this  iraMjn  u  wilful  violation  of  the 
re»t  of  the  Sabbath  was  puiii>hed  by  death,  as  it  wad  an  act 
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of  rebellion  against  God.    A  second  object  of  thii 
of  course,  to  afford  leisure  for  the  religious  wnnewaf 
day ;  and  a  third  was  the  refreshment  of  man  aii4  l> 
aller  tho  labour  of  the  week.    (Exo(L,  auiii.  1S.| 
does  not  however  define  the  meaning  of  tho  form  t 
the  Law;  but  it  is  evident  from  se^'orml  puaagoa  id  tlbi 
tateuch  that  it  was  peculiarly  all  work  of  o  aervile  ebi 
that  was  forbidden.    Thus  there  ii  a  apoeial  comoMfti 
to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  in  seed*time  and  harrcil,  m  v 
at  other  seasons  {Exod.,  xxxn*.  2l>.  and  thoni  i 
hibitions  aguinst  kindling  fire  {Erod^  xxxv.  4)  or  |i 
food  on  the  Sabbath  {Exod^  xvi.  5,  22-30);  the 
severely  reprimanded  by  Moset  for  going  out  ol 
to  gather  manna  {Exod.,  ilnd.),  and  m  m&n  \ 
death  by  the  express  command  of  God  for  gmtl 
on  the  Sabbath.    {Numb.,  xv.  32-36.)   Tliia  pei 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  intended  conolant— 
the  people  of  their  deliverance  from  their  e 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  Moaes  states  in  hia  mi 
Law,  where  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  cou 
in  Exodus  is  omitted,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
lowing  wofds:  *  And  remember  that  thou  wesli 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  tliat  the  Lord  thy  God  hh 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  i 
arm ;  therefore  the  I^rd  thy  God  commAndv^ 
the  Sabbath-day.'    {Deut^  ▼.  16  )    All  bodflr 
was  necessary  for  the  service  of  God  formed  \      ub 
the  statute.    Thus  the  sacrifices  were  douUeu  i 
and  the  animals  had  to  be  killed ;  the  perpetiiki  «i«  ■ 
altar  of  burnt  offering  was  to  be  supplied  with  wood 
day ;  and  a  child  was  circumciseil  on  the  Sabb 
day  happened  to  be  the  eighth  from  iti  birth.    \ 
xxviii.  3-10;    Levit,  vi.  8-13;   Matt,,  xiL  5- 
23.)    It  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  unwillingness  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  «i 
with  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  hia 
felt  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.    The 
the  Jewish  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  iiw/  \m 
from  the  following  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  IviiL,  .-.;— 
thou  restrain  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  (kom  d 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sabbeth  a  w 
and  the  holy  feast  of  the  Lord  honourable;  and  ibalt  1 
him  (or  it),  not  doin^  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  tl 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words:*    then  Im 
promise.    The  Sabbath  was  reckoned,  like  the  Ji 
in  general,  from  sunset  to  sunset. 

TheHabbins  of  later  times  added  many  '^ 

vexatious  observances  to  the  Mosaic  law  w  uio 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  travelling  further  on  ihak  i 
twelve  iviilcs,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  settled*  two  tLw 
cubits,  that  is,  about  one  mile.    For  further  in 
these  points  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lightfoot  i 
Pitman.  Index,  art.  '  Sabbath*). 

The  word  Sabbath  was  also  used  by  the  Jews  as  I 
name  for  their  religious  festivals,  and  alao  as  eqid 
the  word  week.     (La'i/.,  xxiii.  IS ;    2Xni/^XTi.9, 
xxviii.  1  ;  Luke,  x\iii.  12.) 

The  flrst  teachers  of  Christianity  abolished  thi 
but  introduced  a  similar  institution  in  its  j 
scrvance,  namely,  of  the  first  day  of  tlie  weeka*  ««w*  « 
and  of  religious  worship,  in  oommemoratioo  of  Gud'i 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  also  more  especially  of  thv« 
rcction  of  Chnst.     Hence  it  was  called  *  the  Lard'* 
(?)  Kvpiaxri  vfi'nia),  just  as  the  ordinance  by  whi 
death  was  commemorated  was  called  '  the  LordaoH 
It  has  been  held  by  many  eminent  divines  that  th 
sufTicient  evidence  in  the  New  Testameat  for  si 
stitution,  that  the  change  of  the  day  from  th^  ictevui 
first  day  of  the  week  is  an  insuperable  di|       Itv. 
Sabbath  was  a  purely  Jewish  institution,  anu  u 
it  is  not  binding  upon  Christiana.    The  chief  ii  i 

this  di»cussion  appear  to  have  arisen  from  i 
of  the  question,  as  if  it  were,  not  whether  « 

church  possesses  any  Sabbatical  institution.  ba»  irhtiT 
Jeurish  S<tbbath  is  binding  upon  Chnstiana. 

In  its  very  nature  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be 
the  whole  human  race.    As  a  religious  instiinlaiMi.  ■■ 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  God  who  created  the  i 
belongs  equally  to  all  men,  since  all  arc  the  cswaluiab  w 
same  Gud,  and  all  are  nrone  to  forget  every  re!       m 
wliich  i^  not  continually  and  regularly  forced  . 
atiunlioii.     As  a  day  oi'  rest,  if  needed  at  all  (and  u  m  i 
rally  granted  that  such  rest  is  necessary ).  ii  ianc 
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ho  wears  the  human  body.  Its  appointment  is 
the  creation  of  man,  and  long  before  the  giving 
>h  law.  These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
be  perpetual,  which  appears  also  to  be  indicated 
rds  of  Christ  {Mark,  li.  27),  *The  Sabbath  was 
in/  that  is,  not  for  the  Jews  merely,  but  for  the 
le  whole  human  race. 

,  can  the  time  or  character  of  its  observance  be 
To  determine  this  question,  it  must  be  reraem- 
he  Sabbath  is  not  a  moral,  but  a  positive  insti- 
r  though  it  be  a  point  of  the  highest  moral 
)r  man  to  worship  his  Creator,  and  though  it  be 
the  maintenance  of  such  worship  that  it  be  ob- 
xed  intervals  of  time,  yet  there  is  nothing,  as 
\n  tell,  in  the  nature  of  things  to  determine 
nterval  shall  be.  The  appointment  of  every 
for  this  purpose  can  therefore  rest  upon  nothing 
rcss  command  of  God  ;  and  this  also  seems  to  be 
the  text  just  quoted,  *  the  Sabbath  was  made 
1  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  It  is  therefore, 
ive  institutions,  susceptible  of  any  change  which 
•ircumstances  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
ay  mak«  desirable,  provided  that  such  change 
competent  authority.  Now  the  rest  of  the  Sab- 
.ourse,  equally  secured,  on  whichever  day  of  the 
».  Its  religious  purpose,  as  commemorative  of 
ing  the  world  in  six  days  and  resting  on  the 
ears  to  be  sufliciently  answered  by  its  observance 
h  day.  But,  as  a  religious  institution,  it  was 
3xpress  more  than  this ;  it  was  designed  to  keep 
•ance  the  peculiar  character  of  the  religion  of 
ere  to  observe  it,  and  hence  it  is  susceptible  of 
which  may  make  it  better  adapted  to  express 
:er.  Thus  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation  it 
I  to  keep  alive  the  worship  of  God  as  the  creator, 
to  idolatry ;  and  therefore  it  was  observed  on 
I'hich  God  rested  after  finishing  the  creation : 
God  was  known  further  as  their  deliverer  from 
Egypt,  by  which  act  they  were  constituted  a 
)ple ;  and  therefore  the  Sabbath  was  stiH  ob- 
kvith  the  additional  character  of  strict  abstinence 
'ile  labour.  The  great  fact  of  Christianity  is  the 
of  Christ,  which  was  effected  by  the  power  of 
3d  who  created  the  world:  this  occurrence  took 
5  first  day  of  the  week;  and  to  keep  it  in  re- 
we  observe  that  day  as  our  stated  time  of  re- 
ihip;  or,  as  Bishop  Horsley  states  the  matter, 
;  a  Sabbath,  we  acknowledge  a  God,  and  declare 
not  atheists :  by  keeping  one  day  in  seven,  we 
QSt  idolatry,  and  acknowledge  that  God  who  in 
ig  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth :  and  by 
r  Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  pro- 
Judaism,  and  acknowledge  that  God  who, 
i  the  world,  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem 

;ument  be  considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the^  week  is  in 
with  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  and  with  the 
le  Christian  religion,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  change  was  made  upon  the 
■  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  There  is  no  direct 
the  New  Testament  thus  to  set  apart  the  first 
veck.  But,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  Christ, 
yith  the  Jews  upon  the  mode  of  observing  the 
lemnly  clauned  for  himself  the  prerogative  of 
of  the  Sabbath-day  (Matt,  xii.,  8;  Mark,  ii. 
vi.  5,  xiii.  5;  Juh?2,  v.  8,  9),  which  seems  to 
,e  designed  the  Sabbath,  modified  in  some  way, 
•t  of  his  religion.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  announce 
jntal  principle  of  A/«  Sabbath  in  the  words,  •  I 
ercy  rather  than  sacrifice.'  (Matt.  xii.  7.)  But 
jlebration  of  this  day  could  not  of  course  com- 
le  event  occurred  which  it  was  designed  to  com- 
laraely,  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Now  twice 
ent  we  find  the  disciples  met  together  for  reli- 
lip  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  again  on 
Pentecost,  which  was  also  the  first  day  of 
Tohn,  XX.  19,  24;  Acts,  ii.  I).  In  Acts  (xx»  7) 
ling  of  the  disciples,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
reak  bread  (that  is,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Christian 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  customary  thing ; 
occasion  referred  to,  Paul  preached  to  them. 
,  No.  A268. 


In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xvi.  2),  Paul  com- 
mands the  contributions  for  needy  Christians  to  be  laid  by 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  John  expre>sly  mentions  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  time  spent  by  himself  in  religious  exercises 
(Rev,,  i.  10).  These  allusions  are  perhaps  scanty,  but  they 
are  as  much  as  we  could  expect,  if  the  first  Christiant 
adopted  the  observance  of  this  day  without  dispute  ;  and  th« 
inference  generally  drawn  from  them  is  bosne  out  by  the 
voice  of  Christian  antiquity.  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Trajan  respecting  the  Christians  (a.d.  107),  says  that 
they  informed  him  that  *  they  were  wont  to  meet  on  a  cer- 
tain day  before  day-break'  for  religious  worship.  (^Mn.,  Epist. 
X.  97.)  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Dionysius  of  Corinth. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Terlullian,  Origen,  and  other  early 
Christian  writers  speak  of  the  Lord's  day  as  observed 
among  them  (see  the  passages  in  Lardner's  H'orks,  vol.  iv., 
p.  217,  218).  Some  of  the  early  Christians,  especially  con- 
verts  from  Judaism,  observed  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  the 
Lord's  day,  but  this  practice  was  not  countenanced  by  the 
Apostles  nor  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers.  (Coloss,, 
ii.  16 ;  Lai-dner,  ibid.).  In  examining  the  Fathers  on  this  sub* 
ject,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Christian  festival 
is  always  called  by  them  the  Lord's  day,  and  not  the  Sab- 
bath :  where  the  kitter  word  is  used,  it  refers  to  the  Jewish 
sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  is  used  m  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of 
the  eternal  rest  of  heaven :  *  there  remaineth  a  rest  (or  sab- 
bath-keeping, aap^arur/ibs)  to  the  people  of  God.'  (Heb.,  iv. 
9.)   Some  understand  this  passage  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

(Michaelis  On  the  Laws  of  Moses,  arts.  194,  196 ;  Light- 
fool's  Works,  see  the  Index;  Horsley's  Sermons,  21,  23; 
Wardlaw  On  the  Sabbath;  V/iner's  ]3iblisc/t^s  Bealworter- 
buch,  art.  •  Sabbath.') 

'  SABBA'TIA,  a  genus  of  North  Amerit?an  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Gentianacea^.  The  genus  is 
known  by  a  5-12-parted  calyx,  rotate  512-parted  corolla, 
Withering  on  its  capsule,  revolute  anthers,  stigma  with 
two  straight  arms,  becoming  at  length  spirally  twisted,  and 
a  one-celled  capsule,  with  the  valves  turned  a  little  inwards. 
There  are  several  species  of  Sabbatia,  all  of  which  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  possession  of  a  pure  bitter  principle,  and 
on  this  account  they  are  extensively  used,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  as  tonics. 
The  species  most  commonly  used  is  the  S.  annularis.  It 
attains  a  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  is  known  by  its 
erect, squa)pe,  winged  stem ;  opposite,  heart-shaped,  5-nerved, 
smooth,  acute  leaves;  terminal  flowers;  angular,  tubular, 
5-parted  calyx ;  5-parted  corolla,  with  segments  twice  as  lon^ 
as  the  calyx ;  ovate  ovary ;  declined  style,  and  one-celled 
capsule.  It  grows  in  damp  wet  soils,  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  common  in  moist  meadows  among  high  grass. 

SABATI'NI,  FRANCISCO,  a  Spanish  architect,  wa$ 
born  at  Palermo,  in  1722.  Having  completed  his  studies  iu 
literature  and  mathematics  in  his  native  city,  he  made 
choice  of  architecture  as  a  profession,  and  visited  Rome  fur 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  it.  On  leaving  Rome 
for  Naples,  he  was  employed  as  the  second  overseer  of  the 
works  at  the  palace  of  Cuserta,  under  his  father- in-law, 
Luigi  Vanvitelli,  the  architect  of  that  immense  edifice. 
While  thus  employed,  the  king  bestowed  upon  him  a 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and  charged  him 
with  the  erection  of  the  cavalry  barracks  near  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalena,  and  the  arsenal  armoury.  When,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  kin^  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  III.,  in  1769,  Sabatini  settled 
at  Madrid,  where,  besides  being  extensively  employed  in 
his  profession,  he  rose  to  considerable  military  rank,  being 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1790,  and  inspector-general  of 
engineers  in  1792,  and  had  various  appointments  and  dis-  * 
tinctions  conferred  upon  him.  He  made  some  additions 
and  alterations  at  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  and  aUo  at 
those  of  Aranjuez  and  the  Pardo.  Among  his  chief  works 
in  the  capital  are  the  Aduana,  or  Custom-house,  the  gale 
of  Alcal&  (a  magnificent  fa9ade,  with  three  lofty  arches  and 
two  other  entrances,  making  in  all  five  openings  through  both 
fronts),  and  that  of  San  Vincente,  and  the  royal  porcelain 
manufactory  at  Buen  Retire.  He  also  designed  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  the  church  de  las  Salesas,  the 
chapel  in  honour  of  Palafox  in  the  cathedral  of  Osma,  the 
grand  altar  in  that  of  Segovia,  and  various  other  structures, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  including  the  arsenal  at 
Caracas,  and  other  works  in  Spanish  America.  He  died  at 
Madrid,  December  19,  1798,  with  the  reputation  of  great 
'  Vol.  XX.- 2  Q 
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skill  and  jtidi^muut  in  his  profession,  and  of  un  unusually 
nurei'i  l;i»»le. 

S  A 15  ELLA.  [TuDicoLin.B.] 

SAIJKLLA'RIA.  [Tuuicolid^.] 

SAHELLIANS.  an  heretical  Christian  sect,  which  arose 
ahoutihe  middle  uf  the  third  century.  They  were  the  fi:l- 
lowi>rs  of  Siiht'llius,  an  African  bishop  or  presbvtcr,  who 
lesided  in  the  Pentapidis  of  Cyrenaica.  They  ueld  that 
there  was  only  one  person  in  tlie  Godhead,  namely,  the 
Father  ;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  that  there  resided 
in  hiui  a  certain  energy  proceeding  from  God,  or  a  portion 
of  the  divine  nature;  and  they  likewise  deemed  the  Holy  ; 
SSpirit  merely  a  divine  energy,  or  an  emanation  proceeding 
from  Go<].  They  illu>tr.ited  their  doetruiesi  by  comparing 
God  to  the  sun.  the  Wonl  to  its  illuminating;  power,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  its  warming  energy.  They  were  successfully 
oppuse<l  by  Dionyhius  of  Alexandria,  but  rontinued  for  a 
long  time  to  bean  irap^Ttant  sect.  {Larduer\  CrrdibiHty  and 
Iliainry  of  Heretics  ;  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte ;  Mo- 
sheim's  Kcdeaiaatical  lUntnry,) 

S  A'BI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Mr.  Colebrookc  from 
the  Indian  name,  sahja,  of  one  of  the  species.  It  is  usually 
referred  to  the  natural  family  TerebinthaceiD,  but  it  is  now  at- 
tached as  an  anomalous  genus  to  the  group  Anacardiap  which 
is  i^eparated  from  them.  The  genus  was  found  originally  in 
the  Silhet  Mountains,  whence  it  extends  to  Nepaul  and  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  Himala)as,  where  it  is  found  at 
considerable  elevations.  It  is  characterised  by  having  the 
calyx  small,  Ave-leaved ;  petals  flve,  lanceolate;  filaments 
five,  shorter  than  the  petals  inserted  at  their  base;  anthers 
round;  ovary  superior,  round ;  stvle  short;  stigma  simple; 
drupe  reniform,  pulpy,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  The  species 
form  ornamental  climbing-shrubs,  with  smooth  lanceolate 
alternate  leaves  suited  to  the  hhrubberies  of  this  country. 

S.ABINK,  River.    [Louisiana;  Mexican  States.] 

SABINES.  SABINI,  SABINA.  SzVBINUM.  [Rieti; 
Rome — Antient  History  "^ 

SABINI  A'NUS  of  Yolterra  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  a.d.  6U4.  He 
had  been  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the 
u>urper  of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
himself  avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and  to  have  thereby 
incurred  the  popular  hatred.  If  su(;h  was  the  case,  he  was 
very  dilTureni  from  his  predecessor,  who  was  very  generous 
towards  the  poor.  Sabinianus  died  in  about  eighteen  months 
after  his  election,  a.d.  605,  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  va- 
cancy of  nearly  one  year,  by  Boniface  III.,  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of 
CouNlantinoplc  as  primate  of  the  whole  church. 

SABINUS  MASSURIUS.    [Rome— i?oma;i  Zair.] 

S.VBI'NUS.  AULUS.  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  cojitem- 
iiorary  ami  friend  of  Ovid,  whom  he  followed  and  imitated 
in  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  Ovid  has  Icf^  specimens  in 
his  '  Hcroides.*  All  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  that  he  wrote  a  scries  of  Epistles  (Heroides), 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  heroes  to  heroines,  and  to  be 
the  answers  to  those  epistles  which  Ovid  had  addressed  to 
the  heroes  in  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Heroides  of 
Sabinus,  according;  to  Ovid  {Amor.,  ii.  IS,  27,  &c.),  were — 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hipindytus  to  Phoxlra,  /Eneas  to 
Kliitsa,  Dcmophoon  to  Ph>llis,  Jason  to  Hypsipyle.  and 
Phaon  to  Sappho.     (Comp.  Ovid,  Ex  Punt.,  iv;  iC.  13.) 

There  are  extant  only  three  Heroides,  Ulysses  to  Penelope, 
Demo;  huon  to  Phyllis,  and  Paris  to  Oenono,  which  arc 
generally  ascribed  to  Sabinus.  It  has  been  double<l,  by  G. 
V'ossius  and  others,  whether  these  poems  really  belong  to 
Sabinus;  but  J.Ch.  Jahii  [^De  Publ.  Ovid.  Na^on.  ei  A. 
Sahini  Ehist-jlit  Uisnert.,  pais,  i.,  Lips.,  1S20)  and  all 
modern  ediiorM  t»f  Ovid  have  maintaiiu'd  that  thev  belong 
to  Sabinus.  They  are  howewr  in  every  respect  inierior  to 
the  poems  of  0\id;  the  st}le  is  deficient  in  animation,  and 
the  poet*s  imagination  seems  to  have  been  \ery  limited. 

The  pnems  of  Sabinus  are  generally  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Morks  of  Ovid,  and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  the 
Heroides  of  Ovid.  (See  Ovidii  et  Aufi  Sabim  Ej  istol<r, 
cu»n  anrtotat.,  l^-c.,  by  Vitus  J..oers.  Odonios.  lb'JU-3U,  bvo. 
Tills  ed.ti'in  is  preceded  by  a  valuable  introduction  on  the 
poems  of  0\i<l  and  Sabinus. 

SABLK.     [WtASELs.] 

S.ABLES  D'OLONNF:.    [Vendee] 

SAC15UT  (>a(/M''6M/",  Kr. ),  the  niuuc  formerly  given  in 
Kii^iluiid  to  the  I'uomi.onk,  ^hirh  see. 

SACCilAROMElER,  an  instrument  used  principally 


in  the  operations  of  brewing^  and  making  rosmr.  It  Mnv 
to  indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  exlrai'ted  from  nuls,gr 
the  degrees  to  which  the  juice  expriMscd  frua  the  ti 
cane  is  concentrated  previously  to  undergoing  the  pn 
of  crystallization ;  and  an  instrument  of  the  hke  kimLedld 
a  lactometer,  is  emplo}ed  to  exliibit  tlic  deusiiy  of  aift. 
Both  of  them  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  u  ths  1^ 
drometer  [Hydkometek],  and  such  iustrument*  aiv  ioa» 
times  comprehended  under  tlie  word  arCMraelcr,  or  gmi- 
meter.  Their  general  use  is  to  determine,  whea  oilffHii 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  specific  gravities  of  li^aiii 
which  are  of  greater  density  than  vtter,  and  efvti  tho«  tf 
solid  Ixxlies  in  small  qiuintitics. 

The  saccharometer  which  is  most  commonly  wmfl&fwd  » 
maile  of  copper,  and  difi*ers  in  form  firum  the  inrtmcnt  ra- 
prcsenie<l  in  the  article  Hydbometer  only  in  ita  ftli% 
which  is  six  inches  long,  having  four  c^Qual  nittK  ftdl  ka 
than  a  ouarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Xliree  uf  ikcstfaHi 
are  graduated,  and  the  volume  and  weight  of  tlw  vkoltiit 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  valer  g 
sinks  till  the  top  of  the  stem  is  but  little  above  tiie 
The  lino  at  which  the  surface  of  the  water  cute  the 
marked  as  the  zero  of  the  scale;  and  the  gradiuiliaM  Mt 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  tnd  flIoBia  s> 
right  in  a  vessel  containing  the  laccharine  bmIIv.  vm 
number  of  the  division  at  the  surface  expresses  the  ~ 
of  the  liquid  by  the  number  uf  pounds  evoirdusois 
outflit  16  be  added  to  the  weight  uf  a  barrel  of  «ilsr,m 
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oruer  to  show  the  wci;(ht  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  boiuil 

The  lowest  graduation  on  the  first  face  of 
numbered  20 ;  and  if  the  density  of  the  liquvl  b«i 
the  instrument  floats  with  that  division  at  the  si 
ap|)l}ing  a  certain  weight  (No.  l)at  the  top  of 
the  instrument  will  sink  till   a  point   near  the  tup  w 
the  surface,  and  a  division  at  that  place  is  nt       mi 
on  the  second  face.    Tlie  graduations  on  this  « 
serve  to  indicate  all  densities  from  twenty  pountM 
pounds  per  barrel  above  the  weight  of  a  barrel  oi  ^ 
Again,  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  be  such  th«t 
ment  lloats  with  the  number  40  at  the  surfkce, 
a  certain  other  weight  (No.  2)  instead  of  No.  i  w. 
of  the  stem  the  instrument  will  sink  to  a  point  hnw 
top ;  and  at  this  point  is  the  divisbn  numbered 
third  face.    The  graduations  on  this  fsce  serre  to 
all  densities  from  forty  pounds  tp  sixty  pounds 

The  instrument  made  by  MM.  Dring  end  j 
plied  with  an  ivory  scale,  aivided  into  one  hok.-..* 
whicli  are  numbered  from  iO  to  16U,  lo  repr 
a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  this  tXidvm  bimu  m 
bo.\-wood,  which  is  graduated  so  as  to  show 
gravity  of  the  liouid,  that  of  water  being  1000, 
tity  per  cent.,  antl  the  quantity  iier  barrel  gf  di« 
taken  up  with  the  wort  in  masuing,  end  the  i 
cent,  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  whirb  migb|  he 
the  wort.     Having  found  the  temperature  of  th^  w^i 
thermometer,  and  its  deubity  bv  the  number  gn  thi 
the  tloatinp^sac'charometer  at  toe  surface  of  the  1 
degree  of  temperature  on  the  ivory  Mrale  is  put  w 
dence  with  the  degree  of  density  on  the  box-Vuod 
then,  oppo>ite  to  any  utlier  degree  of  temperati 
ivory  scalu  will  he  fuund,  by  inspection  oq  the  uw 
the  sperilic  ^laviiy,  Sn\  correspond insr  io  that  teme 

A  more  :iimple  instrument  of  the  like  kind  is 
made  of  glass. 

For  the  general  purpoise  of  determining  the  specifti 
of  fluids  on  the  piinciple  of  the  bydruroetcr  and 
meter,  the  best  instrument  is  one  which  consisUw  i 
cylinder  about  sc\en  inches  long  and  ihree-qnerteis 
inch  ill  diameter.     It  has  at  its  lower  extremity  s 
carrying  a  Miiall  cup  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  • 
its  f>p|)(»iie  part  is  drawn  out  so  as  lu  form  i 
ortube,  Mhich  is  terminated  at  the  up]       extn 
small  cup.     About  the  middle  uf  the  si       « 
and,  in  order  that  the  instrument  nuy  wv  fcaM« 
▼ertivally  m  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid 
gra\  ity  is  to  be  determined,  a  constant  weight. 
be  a  ball  of  glass  containing  mea'iiry.is  pieced  ti 
cup. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  lei 
whole  wviiflit  of  the  instrument.  includiQg 
weight  in  the  lower  rup,  and  let  if  be  e  «i 
when  put  in  tlie  umter  cup,  wiU  caus«  the  i 
»iiik  in  the  liouid  tiil  the  above-meniioiMid 
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Lhe  level  of  ihe  surfhce  ;  tlso  let  uf  bo  Ihe  veiglit 
I  cause  Ihe  instrument  to  sink  in  distilled  traler 

me  mark  cume.4  to  the  surface.  Then,  since  the 
jf  ilie  iinmLTsoil  pait  uf  the  instrument  .-ire  the 

the  weights  of  Hie  instrument,  including;  the  ball, 
er,  and  the  addiiionul  weights  in  the  upper  cup, 
to  the  weights  of  the  fluid  displaced  ;  those  weights 

another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  specific  grarilies 

W  +  t» 
■)■}  of  the  liquid.     Therefore  ^„       ■,  expreuea 

c  grnvily  of  the  liquid,  that  of  water  being  unit]'. 
I  the  dcienninution  of  the   specific  gravities  of 

0  part  of  the  ordinary  use  of  asnccliaiomcler,  yet, 
be  liometimcs  convenient  to  employ  the  instrument 
urpobC,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  slate  here  the 
which  the  delerminalion  may  be  made ;  the  weight 
d  being  supposed  to  be  less  than  er'. 

ie  insiruiiienl  iu  distilled  water,  tbo  ball  of  mer- 

1  in  the  lower  cup,  and  put  the  solid  in  llie  upper 
as  much  additional  noiijht  (=]:>)  as  will  sink  the 
the  mark  ubovc-nienlioned  on  the  stem;  then 
he  \reij;ht  of  the  solid.  Next,  place  Ihe  solid  in 
cup,  and,  because  it  will  lo^ic  weight  by  bein^  im- 

Ihe  water,  let  ^  bo  the  addiiiunal  weight  which 
laced  in  Ihe  upper  cup.  in  order  to  sink  the  inMru- 
n  10  the  mark  \  then  y'  (the  ucight  lost  by  im- 
3  the  weight  of  a~\olume  of  water  equal  to  ihit 


lid.     Consequenlly   ■ 


■  expresses  the  specijo 


tlie  solid,  that  of  water  being  unity. 
HARUH.  the  nume  of  a  gcnui  of  planU  of  the 
mily  of  Grammcte,  and  also  uf  that  of  the  well 
oduct  Sujar.  The  derivation  of  the  name  from 
source  will  be  evident  when  we  have  briefly  eon- 
history.  The  name  {aatxap,  varxnpov,  and  mijtapi) 
Greek  authors,  though  it  has  been  supposed,  ap- 
in  intuttlcient  grounds,  that  the  saecliarum  of  the 
'as  not  our  su^ar,  but  some  other  unknown  tub- 
lich  by  oliiers  has  been  supposed  to  be  Tiibiia/t«er. 
ion,  promuljjated  by  Salmasius,  it  would  be  un- 
to reply  1o,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Humboldt,  as  well  as  by  Sprengel,  iu  his  '  Uum- 
on  Di.iscorides,'  in  Ktihn'a  edition  of  thai  author. 
to  have  originated  from  the  generic  term  kutb 
■en  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  bamboo-reed,  as 
he  stem  of  the  sugar-ubnt,  which  is  distinguished 
I  SAiutur.  Sugar  and  tabasheer  are  both  Indian 
thich  are  mentioned  by  old  Sanscrit  authors;  the 
.  therefore  to  ascerloiii  is  llie  period  when  they 
nown  to  other  nations.  The  Arab  auihurs  on 
and  Maleria  Medica,  though  much  neglected. 
(iilerable  advantages  in  such  inquiries.  Wc  know 
an  Christians  na^itited  them,  or  rather  actually 
translations  from  Greek  into  Arabic;  and  we 
f  had  the  mo^t  satisfactory  evidence  that  Hindu 
1  were,  at  the  same  lime,  present  at  the  court  of 
Rashid.  We  may  therefore  place  some  confidence 
mcs  and  synonyms  employed  by  Arab  authors, 
is  mentioned  in  early  Sanscrit  works  on  medi- 
nas  therefore  inlroduccd  by  the  Arabs  into  theirs. 
)  in  Sanscrit  is  Twnk-kshira,  which  is,  no  dimbt, 
of  lhe Tabasheor ;  khir,  kahir.  or  chir,  according 
wr  Wilson,  sij^nifying  mdk,  milky-juice,  or  ex- 
lis  substance  is  serrcted  by,  and,  as  is  now  well 
eposiled  in  the  hollow  stems  of  bamboos.  It  is 
of  nearly  pure  silex.  and  is  as  hard  and  as  tasle- 
iece  of  quartz  cryslal.  This  was  not  likely  to  be, 
,  confounded  by  the  Arabs  with  sugar,  which  is 
by  them,  with  one  kind  of  manna,  under  the 
kur.  which  in  Persia  is  shukkur,  and  both,  no 
ivod  from  the  Indian  names,  which,  in  Tamool,  is 
ind  in  Sanscrit.  snrAuru :  whence  also  the  Indian 
jrry  must  bo  derived,  as  sugar-candy  from  thukiir 
these  are  too  simitar  to  tlio  Greek  word  ((rojtxapDV) 
have  any  other  orii^^in.  and  there  i*  nothing  very 
lc  in  sugar  lieing  known  to  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
ther  Inrliiin  producla  nliich  entered  into  the  exien- 
rco  of  the  aiitients  with  India.  That  the  proper- 
iiailar  isevideul  from  Dioaco  rides  treating  ofsugnr, 
sly  afier  thi;  dillficiit  kinds  of  honey,  in  the  ebap- 
le  Saccharoni  of  Huney"  (Ttpi  vattxapov  pXiroc). 
.  in  clearly  describca  it.     Other  instances  may  be 
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adduced  of  sugar  being  called  honey,  especially  at  earlier 

feriods,  when  Iho  Indian  name  of  sugar  was  probably  un- 
nown.  Noarchus, asquoledby  Sliabotxv, p. 894.  Cosaub.), 
callfl  it  honey  of  canes :  it  is  menliiiiied  by  Theopbraslua  ai 
honey  from  recdc  or  canes ;  while  Herodoluafiv.  193)  states 
t(ial  the  Zyganles,  or  Gyzanics,  besides  having  honey  pre- 

Eared  by  bees,  had  a  much  greater  qi. amity  made  by  the 
ands  of  men,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  sugar  In 
some  of  its  tbrrot.  Dr.  Harris  inquires  whether  the  term 
thukur,  so  n-equentiy  employed  in  Scripture,  franslatvd 
strong  drink,  and  always  coupled  with  wine,  be  not  sugar? 
The  production  of  mariufacluied  articles  in  India  is  of  very 
antient  dale,  as  Beckman  observes,  and  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  indigo. 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  the  period  is  not  well  ascertained. 
Gibbon  says  they  fntroduceil  it  into  Sicily  soon  after 
they  got  possession  of  the  island.  About  the  year  1420 
sugar  was  much  cultitaied  by  the  Portuguese  in  Madeira. 
In  1503  WG  read  of  sugar  being  imporird  from  the  Cana- 
ries, and  in  lioe  sui-ar-canes  were  carried  theiiro  to  Hispa- 
niola  in  the  West  Indies.  But.  besides  the  Indian  cane. 
another,  and  a  much  more  prolific  kind,  that  of  Otaheilei 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  about  1794,  and  abQUt 
the  same  time,  or  in  1796,  the  China  sugar-cane  was  in- 
troduced into  India.  The  Chinese  and  Indians  seem  both 
therefbre  to  have  had  independent  means,  that  is,  distinct 
plants  from  which  they  could  extract  sugar;  and,  as  bia- 
loy  shows,  they  did  so  at  very  early  periods.     [Suoar.] 

The  genus  Saccharum  contains  numerous  species,  which 
are  usually  easily  disEinguialied  by  their  lilgbly  orna- 
meiilal  nature,  by  lhe  light  and  Ibalhery  or  rather  silk- 
like  inflorescence.  Tiie  speciesaro  widely  distributed  ihrough 
Ihe  tropical  parts  of  the  woild.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  the  spikelcts  being  all  fertile  and  in  pairs,  one  sessile, 
the  other  sialhed,  arliculaied  at  the  base,  two- flowered,  the 
lower  floret  neuter  with  one  palea,  the  upper  hermtiphro- 
dile  wiib  two  palete.  Glumes  two,  membranous.  Paleo) 
transparent,  aivnleas;  those  of  the  hermaphrodite  Houers 
minute, unequal.  Stamens  three,  Ovarysmooih;  siylcstwo, 
long ;  stigro  IS  fcaiherud  with  simple  denlaied  hail's.  Scales 
two,  distiiici,  obscurely  two  or  ihree-lobcd  at  the  point. 
Caryopsis  smooth. 

S.  iijlcinarum,  the  best  known  species,  or  that  yielding 
sugar  in  India,  is  cultivated  iu  all  parts  of  that  country,  ond 
several  varieties  are  known.  It  was  introduced  into  iliu 
South  of  Europe  und  ihe  Canaries,  and  thence  into  the 
West  Indies.  Another  species,  introduced  IVom  China,  was 
named  S,  sinense  by  Dr,  Roxburgh.  It  was  extensively 
distributed  througlioul  India,  and  stdl  is  so  to  some  extent, 
aa  the  canes  are  large,  rich  In  juice,  and  hard  enough  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants.  Within  the  tost  few 
years,  the  Olaheite  ^ugar-cane  has  been  introduced  from 
the  Mauritius  into  India,  and  rapidly  spread  Ihrough  the 
country.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  species  that  was  many 
yearssince  introduced  Into  the  West  Indies.  It  is  probably 
the  'Canno  de  Haite'  uf  Tussac,  or  Saecharum  violaceum. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Saecliarum,  owing  to  the  ailex  in 
their  cuticle,  are  so  durable,  thai  tliey  are  employed  in  In- 
dia fiir  thatching,  such  as  S'.  canalicutalum  and  S.  cyli'idri- 
cum.  'J'his  is  Itie  case  with  S.  tpniilane/ini,  which  also  makes 
good  mais.  The  natives  of  Bengal  make  their  pons  of  the 
hollow  stems  of  S.  serm'decambgns  and  of  S.futcum.  Tha 
latter,  as  well  as  the  culms  of  S.  porcerum,  are  also  used  for 
screens  and  light  fences,  and  other  economical  purposes. 

SACCHEITTI,  FRANCO,  This  eminent  con  tern  por.iry 
of  Boccaccio,  who  was  distinguiahed,  like  him,  thotigh  in  less 
degree,  as  an  Italian  novelist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  culti- 
vators of  a  prose  style  in  the  language.  The  precise  dale  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  Bultari  has  Qxed  it  about  1335, 
for  which  he  allege.i  various  proofs  derived  both  fruui 
Franco's  own  writings  and  other  circum stances.  His  father 
was  Benci  di  Ueucclonc,  of  the  Sachetti  family,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  Florence.  Heapiiearslu  bavereeuived 
an  education  of  a  superior  kind,  ana  to  liave  beun  well 
versed  not  only  in  polite  literature,  but  iu  severer  sludjes; 
and  that  he  was  above  Ihe  prejudices  of  bis  age,  is  proved  by 
one  or  two  of  his  tales,  wherein  he  derides  the  pretended 
science  of  aslrol<^y,  and  inveighs  against  that  fiilse  and  mis- 
loken  devotion  which  substitutes  supcrstlilous  ob^nrvancea 
for  genuine  piety.  Literary  studies  however  were  to  bim 
rather  relaxations  from  more  scriuus  duties  than  hia  chief 
occupation;  for  he  was  tciivoly  engaged  in  publie  life,  and 
2Q3 
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at  vrifi'iTH  linio.a,  fiikMl  many  import  ant  officcR  which  were 
confiTiTfl  on  hitn  h\  his  fellow- citizcn^i.  From  what  he 
.sMVH  in  iMu*  1)1  his  rnnzinii,  il  appears  lluit  in  the  earlier  pari 
of  Ills  life  Ik-  visi:el  *  S.  hivoiiia,*  for  he  describes  the  rude 
iinp'»U>lu'l  h:il)ils  and  manners  of  the  pwiple, and  his  eager- 
ness to  >ei?  Kiori't.cc  a:;;un.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
he  wan  eni;:»iie  I  ihite  in  cjmmercial  a  flairs,  it  being  then 
the  en>toni  for  Florentine  and  other  Italian  mercliant*  to 
c-itablNli  lliem-elves  in  fureit;n  countries.  In  1383  he  filled 
the  olhee  of  one  of  ihe  magistrates  Degli  Olto.  or  Council  of 
Ki^lil,  lit  Florence  ;  and  two  years  afierwards  was  chosen, 
much  a>;aiiisl  his  inclination,  as  ambassador  from  the  re- 
public lo  (ienoa,  but  he  escaped  that  honour  by  bapp<'ning 
at  the  ^anie  time  to  be  elected  podo«iti,or  chief  magistrate,  of 
IJibb  ena.  He  afierwards  hM  the  same  olUce,  first  at  San 
Miniaio.  anl,  in  I  ilMi.  at  Faenza,  which  latter  he  accepted 
rnerel)  brcau-c  it>  emnluments  were  of  consc(iuencc  to  him 
in  h:s  th«*n  stra.tcned  circumstances. 

The  lime  of  his  death  is  as  much  matter  of  uncertainty  as 
that  of  bis  birth.  Cre^cimbeni  makes  him  live  till  after 
II 10,  while  B«»ttari  conjectures  that  he  must  have  die<l 
sihirllv  af5er  ibe  beginning  of  llio  century.  He  was  thrice 
mariied:  fust,  in  i:r>4,  lo  FelicilA,  daughter  of  Niccolo 
Strzzi,  to  N\boin  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  by  whom  he 
had  several  d.ildren  ;  secDudly',  in  13«7  ;  and  lastly  in  139f», 
wben,  supp.i-ini;  bim  to  have  been  born  in  1335,  he  was  m 
his  si\i\  lii-l  >car,  which  is  one  of  the  reascms  brought 
forward  by  his  bioizraiiber  for  assuminq  that  he  could  not 
have  luen  Imuu  much  earlier  than  ibe  date  he  assigns;  jet 
in  itsrlfit  is  a  most  inconclusive  circumstance.  By  his  first 
wife  be  li;ul  sfvir.il  cbiMren.of  wh(mi  only  Filippo  and  Nic- 
colo suiMVi-d  bim.  Tluj  latter,  who  was  gonfaloniere  at 
Florence  in  14  r.».  bad  a  son  named  Franco,  a  person  of 
MiUn?  li;eiaiy  d.slinction  amoncj  his  contemporaries,  which 
circumslanre  has  led  sovenl  writers  lo  confound  the  grand- 
father and  t^randstjn,  or  rather  to  attribute  the  works  of 
both  to  the  'same  individual,  whom  they  describe  as  an 
euiineni  p  «et  and  historian,  and  writer  of  tales. 

Alib..u};b  b  s  souncMs.eanzoni.capitoli,  and  other  metrical 
com]'o*«it  lolls  (tbtniiud  for  him  great  repute  as  a  poet  among 
his  conteiiij'Oiaries  and  his  countrymen,  it  is  chiefly  by  his 
'  Novelle'  that  the  elder  Franco  is  now  known  as  a  writer. 
It  i"*  sir.'ji.lar  bov..  ver  that  although  the  •Novelle'  had  pre- 
viiHi>ly  been  (|ii:itcd  as  autiiorities  t\»r  the  language  in  the 
dictionary  *  Dvl!  i  CVusca,*  and  spoken  of  by  critics  as  next, 
b<»th  in  sl\le  ainl  merit,  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  ihcy  existed 
only  in  manuscript  copies  until  I7'24,  when  they  first  issued 
from  the  jiress,  edited  by  Bottari.  The  collection  originally 
consisted  of  three  hundred  tales,  but  of  that  number  only 
two  hundred  an  I  fil'iv-five  now  remain.  Thev  do  not  show 
much  invention,  nor  iinleetl  do  they  correspond  to  their  title, 
hein^  for  ti.e  m.)^l  part  not  narratives,  but  merely  short 
anecdi»tes,  wbos^*  matter  is  frequently  very  trivial,  owini;  to 
mhicli  iheir  itite.esi  now  consists  almost  entirely  in  their 
relating  to  hi»toneal  personages,  and  in  their  tliTowing  light 
upon  many  cu^lonx  and  other  obscure  matters.  Some  of 
them  have  bn  ."i  appr«)priated  and  adapted  by  miMlern 
writeis;  15'iiiiir,  for  insrance,  has  taken  Saichetli's  fourth 
liovflia,  and  t.- i!i«formed  it  into  his  popular  comic  ballad 
cniitlfl  the  '  Kuiperor  and  Abbot,*  without  mentioning  the 
itouvce  of  It. 

Bot:ari  mentions  a  comic  poom  entitk»d  '  I^  Battalia 
delle  Vnch.v'culle  Fanciulle,' existing  in  manuscript  in  ihe 
(ia«lih  Ksluaiy,  a-i  attributed  to  Sacchetti,  merely  observinjj 
that  be  li.id  lu-ver  bt  en  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  it.  This 
p:o'li:cii  Ml,  winch  is  in  two  cantos,  and  (H)nsists  alto|;etber 
of  ois'n  one  li';r!ibol  and  thirty  stanzas  in  nma  f/ttara,  was 
]<riMt.  l  for  tl;e  fir^t  time  at  Bi'li»^na  in  IM'.»,  and  dedicated 
to  r  ■  d  B\i»'i :  and  ba«.  since  been  repiinted  in  lhe*S«*clta 
di  Poeini  n;i<*.i-i,*  published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1833. 
Amaf,  '.be  fi:-!  ediTor.  su;  poses  it  to  have  been  written  ab«)ut 
13.*»l,  :;:.«1  it  ni:i>  be  all.jwed  to  entitle  Sacchetti  to  the 
honour  of  beiiir;  considered  the  father  of  Italian  heroic-comic 
po  irv. 

SUi  HKITT,  OIAMB.VTTISTA,  was  born  at  Turin. 
wh":'e  be  sivid:ed  architecture  under  .luvara,  who.  in  his  last 
illii'  ^^.  le  I  iiiTnendeil  hnn  as  his  >uccessor  for  carrying  into 
exe'u:;  :i  ibedisi^ii^  for  the  new  palace  ai  Madrid.  He 
wa-  a«' •  ■!  li::.;!>  summoned  lo  that  capital  by  Pinlip  V.  in 
17  ;•*..  '1  !..■  i  r  filial  de-i^ti  by  Jnvara  was  npi»n  a  most  ex- 
tr:i 'T'l;::  \  sim!..»,  the  jilan  to;-min^  allogi-iber  a  sc|ua:e  «d* 
J7oi!..  I  ;•  ihest'le:  but  as  the  king  insisted  upon  the 
new  edifice  l:e-.ng  erected  on  the  precise  site  of  thu  former 


one  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1734X  notwithttanding  all  r       ■* 
strances  and  advice  to  the  contrary,  both  on  the  pari 
architect  and  of  many  other   individuals,  Juvara'«  u 
was  laid  aside  altogether,  and  bis  successor  had  to  pr^v- 
an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  the  plan  was  greatly  rui 
being  reduced  to  a  si|uare  of  470  feet.     Even  thus  ab 
the  present  edifice  (begun  in  April,  1737)  is  a  vast  *» 
one  of  unusual  loftiness;  for,  owinf(  to  the  great  d 
the  ground,  the  height  in  some  parts  is  about  ISOk 
including  those  in  tTic  substructure  and  baaemaDt 
no  fewer  than  nine  different  floors.    But  so  i 
ranges  of  windows  do  not  contribute  to  granui  on 

contrarv,  thev  occasion  a  certain  character  of  li  m. 

give  the  \ihole  the  appearance  of  being  too  v  w 

and  crowded.    This  important  work  occupied  ok        h 
much  as  to  leave  him  liitle  leisure  for  anything 
portance,  cxcrept  completing  the  !a9aile  uf  the  pt 
Ildefunsu  as  designed  by  J u vara.     He  was  also  ui 
the  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid ;  and  &■ 
Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand  being  established,  1753, 
(H)mplimented  with  the  honorary  title  of  director  in  U.  i 
excused,  on  account  of  his  other  avocations,  fr        il 
to  its  duties.     Ill  health  at  length  compelled  i        o 
his  professional  engagements  altogether  in  176kr,  r— '^•ht  i 
previously  to  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  Idl 
3,  1764. 

SACCHI,  ANDREA,  one  of  the  (rrcatest  maalcn  of  ll» 
Roman  school  of  painting,  was  the  natural  son  of  Bene^rflV 
Saechi,  an  obscure  painter,  and  was  born  in  the  Tirnutrif 
Rome,  \j\i\i.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  ait  ft«a^ 
his  father,  who,  perceiving  the  ability  of  his  ion.  placed  hia 
at  an  early  age  in  the  studio  of  Albano,  with  whoa  ht 
remained  several  years.  He  soon  distinguished  hioMelf  0 
the  most  promi!»ing  of  all  Albano^s  scholars,  and  in  aihal 
time  Furpa^sed  his  roaster  also,  whom,  while  still  luipBffc 
he  excelled  in  every  respect. 

Saechi  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  while  very  to  I 

upon  the  accession  of  Urban  VII 1.  in  1623,  lain 
interest  with  the  Barberini  family,   he  was  \  i 

execute  one  of  the  great  altar-pieces  of  St.  PeWr*^  wad 
painted  a  large  picture  for  the  altar  of  Gregory  the  G 
representing  the  performance  of  a  miracle  by  t 
This  piiTo,  which  in  1771  was  executed  in  moaaic  uj  ajo!- 
i  ander  G>cchi,  is  a  grand  composition,  equally  eo 
I  for  correctness  of  design  and  simplicity  and  h 
colouring,  and  it  established  Sacchi*s  lame:  and  a  in 


Sorical  composition,  representing  the  Divine  Wiad 
e  executed  in  fresco  in  the  Barberini  Palace  far  < 
Antonio  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VIII-  i       - 
Saechi  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  m.       * 
He  painted  many  other  works  for  the  u       ca 
granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 

His  next  great  work  was  St.  Romualdo  relali]      hii 
to  five  monks  of  his  order,  which  is  contidei*. 
masterpie<'e,  and,  notwithstanding  its  retnarkabW         ■ 
both  of  composition  and  colour,  has  been   gentrr 
nounce«l  to  be  one  of  tbe  four  finest  works  in  Re 
scene  is  in  the  valley  of  Camaldoli  in  the  ApenbiwA 
the  saint  is  represented  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  grrai 
the  monks  are  standing  in  simple  and  attentire  < 
around  him ;  all  the  figures  are  similarly  attired  m  i 
but  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  lo  admirably  arrai      1       ■ 
j  give  the  whole  a  pleasing  and  grand  effect.     TL»        '-' 
■  was  carried   away  by  the   French,   but  it   is  now  lu 
I  museum  of  the  Vatican  ;   it  has  been  excellently  ci         > 
;  by  Fiey.  Saechi  al«o  executed  the  following  great  i       >•-* 

tbe  Death  of  St.  Ann  (also  engravcfl  by  Frey):  the  ■ 
•  of  St.  Antony;   St.  Joseph;    St.  Andrew;   and  i 
'  tures  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  Ct       ■ 
i  San  Giovanni  in   Laterano;    and  othen  of  1 
I  ancu. 

Considering  the  great  powers  of  Saechi  and  tbe  agrH 
which   he  live<l,    he  produced   remarkably   few  pktai* 
It   was  a  maxim  with  him   that   tlie   merit  of  a  (a:SW 
consisted  not  in  executing  much  of  moderate  nent,  ^ 
little  and  excellent;  he  was  however  a  man  of  dend 
dilatory  habits.     He  S})ent  much  of  his  time  in         »- 
plating  the  great  works  of  his  favourite  masten,  a      m 
the  |)ic:ures  in  Rome  these  ^hich  he  most  adi     «d  wn 
tbe   Trail -fiizu rat i.>n  by  Raphael,  the  Comnunnm       S^ 
Jer'iine  by  Donienich.no.  and  St.  Peter  hcalinztbevi 
by  Cig:ili  (sii.ee  destroyed).     When  reproached  liir        ■* 
activity,  he  used  tu  tcid)  that  Raphael  aztd  i 
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(  tened  him  ami  filled  him  with  despair.     His 

.••.luu  of  Raphael  amounted  to  absolute  veneration ; 

o     temporary  Passeri   relates  that  occasionally  when 

jue  of  his  scholars  had  shown  him  a  study  from  that 

3ter»  he  has  been  led  away  from  the  consideration 

>  ««n      ;  before  him  into  the  contemplation  of  the  great 

o»   .he  designer,  and  has  passionately  exclaimed, 

they  would  make  me  believe  that  Raphael  was  a 

i       f  he  was  an  angel.'    And  when  he  made  a  tour 

»he  north  of  Italy,  subsequently  to  his  painting  the 

lo,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  works  of  the 

I        hmu  and  the  Venetian  masters,  being  much  struck 

i>i      the  delicacy  and  richness  of  effect  of  Correggio  and 

■^-••a.  he  expected  to  feel   a  deQciency  in  the  works  of 

el  upon  his  return  to  Rome;    but  immediately  he 

uie  Mass  of  Bolsena  in   the  Vatican  he  exclaimed, 

mmtn  I  find  not  only  Titian  and  Correggio,  but  ftaphacl 

ottochi's  manner  of  execution  was  very  broad,  and  his 

irtng  subdued  and  perfectly  harmonious;   he  is  con- 

d,  after  Raphael,  the  best  colourist  of  the   Roman 

li.     His  design  was  pure  and  grand ;  and  his  composi- 

I*  equally  natural   and  simple:    repose  and  dignity  of 

ter  prevail  throughout  all  his  works.     His  forms  are 

ij  classical,  though  natural ;    he   was  thoroughly  ac- 

.nted  with  the  jy;eat  works  of  antiquity.     He  preferred 

style  and  proportions  of  the  Antinous  to  those  of  any 

nuer  antient  statue ;  and  he  was  as  profound  in  the  theory 

Hbe  was  excellent  in  the  practice  of  his  art.     Sacchi  died 

661.     He  had  many  imitators,  and  notwithstanding  the 

uwdry  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  the  opposition  of  Bernini, 

hf  formed  a   numerous  and  celebrated   school.     Nicolas 

nussin  attended  his  academy,  but  his  greatest  scholar  was 

Qirlo  Maratta,  who,  after  the  death  of  Sacchi,  became  the 

bidcr  of  the  faction  which  was  opposed  to  the  imitators  of 

Cortona.  [Roman  School  of  Painting.]  (Passeri ;  Lanzi; 

fisrillo.) 

SACCHI'NI,    ANTONIO    GASPARO,  a  composer, 

wliose   strains    once   resounded   in   every  lyric  theatre  in 

Xurope,  but  of  whom  little  more  than  the  name  remains, 

»is  born  at  Naples,  in  1735,  and  there  educated,  at  the 

Omservaiorio  di   Santa  Maria,  under  the  once  famous 

Durante,  who  himself  is  now  nearly  forgotten.      So  suc- 

eenful  were  Sacchini's  studies,  that  the  moment  they  were 

I        eted  he  was  engaged  to  compose  an  opera  for  Milan, 

uer    he    proceeded    for   the    purpose;   but   there  the 

via  donna  made  so  sudden  and  so  deep  an  impression 

I  mind  always  too  susceptible,  that  to  her  he  devoted 

time  that  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  his  work, 

ch  at   length   he  was  compelled  to  begin  and   finish, 

e  are  told,  in   four  days.     Thu  was  Ulsola  (VAmore^ 

opera  that  pleased  not  only  the  public,  but  the  critics. 

ischini  then  went  to  Venice,  next  to  Stuttgard,  afterwards 

London,  and  finally  to  Paris,  in  which  cities  his  numerous 

oeras   were  performed,  but  with  most  success  in  the  last, 

^ere  he  set  his  music  to  French  words  for  the  Academic 

'ole.    The  Parisians,  Dr.  Burney  tells  us,  almost  adored 

chtni,  and  when  he  died — overwhelmed  with  debt  and 

lausted  with  gout — in  1786,  he  was  honoured  with  a 

Meudid  public  funeral,  at  which  Piccini,  once  his  rival, 

>w  hi^  panegyrist,  spoke  his  cloge. 

S  ACCOL  A'Bl  UM,  a  t^enus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Vandese 

id  natural  family  of  Orchideaj,    now   extensively   culti- 

ed  ill  hothouses  especially  dedicated  to  their  cultivation. 

is  is  an  Asiatic  genus,  found  in  the  Indian  archipelago, 

!  Malayan  i^ninsula,  and  thence  extending  north  along  the 

malayan  Mountains  to  30®  4'  N.  lat..  where  S,guttatum  is 

•Mnd  on  trees,  as  well  as  in  more  southern  latitudes.     The 

fnus   consists   of  caulescent    epiphytes,   with   two-rowed 

>riaceous  leaves,  which  are  often  oblique  at  the  apex.    The 

owers  are  axillary,  and  either  racemose  or  solitary. 

SA'CCOMYS.  [MuRiD/E,  vol.  xv.,  p.  514;  Rodentia, 

XX.,  p.  C2.] 

oACER  MORBUS  CUpa  N6(Tog),  a  term  applied  appa- 

sntly  by  the  antients  to  more  than  one  disease,  as  Athe- 

s  ( L)eipwjsoj)h.,  lib.  vii.,  $  33,  p.  289)  speaks  of  tAq  U^wic 

o/wv/iivac    voffovQ,   and   Heraclitus  is  said   by   Diogenes 

jaertius  {De  Fit.  Philosoph.,  lib.  i.x.,  cap.  i.,  }  6  and  7)  to 

c  called  Arrogance  by  that  name :  ri7v  re  dirimv  \ffM.vv6<Tov 

iKzy%.     Generally  however  it  is  merely  used  as  one  of  the 

lumerous  names  of  epilepsy  [Epilepsy],  and  this  is  the 

ination  given  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  fVi  voc»    It  is 

U9%  used  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  liwl  'Ifpvc  N^eov, 


'  De  Morbo  Sacro,*  which  is  published  among  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  (torn,  i.,  p.  587,  ed.  Kiihn),  though  it  was  pro- 
bably written  by  one  of  his  successors  in  the  Dogmatic 
school?  (See  Gruner,  *  Censnra  Libr.  Hippocr.,'  Vratislav., 
1772,  8V0.,  }  44,  p.  162 ;  and  Ackerraann,  Hist.  Liter.  Hip- 
pocr.,  (tp.  FaMcii  Biblioth.  Gr.,  ed.  Harles,  and  Kiihn's 
Hippocr.,  tom.  i.)  The  term  is  also  found  in  Aretaeus  {De 
Caus.  et  Sign.  Diuturn.  Morb.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4),  Theopbanes 
Nonnus  {Epit.  de  Curat.  Morb.,  cap.  36),  Artemidorus 
iOneirocrit.^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  12,  where  see  Reiff's  note  35),  and 
others.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  obscure  and  uncertain, 
and  several  derivations  of  it  are  mentioned  by  Aretieus 
{loco  cit.) :  *  There  is '  (says  he,  in  Dr.  Reynolds's  Trans- 
lation) '  a  sort  of  ignominy  too  in  the  character  of  epilepsy, 
for  it  seems  to  attack  those  who  offend  the  moon,  and  her.ce 
the  disease  is  termed  '*  sacred  ;'*  or  it  may  be  from  other 
reasons,  either  from  its  magnitude  (for  what  is  great  is 
**  sacred"),  or  from  the  cure  not  being  in  the  power  of  man 
but  of  God,  or  from  the  notion  that  a  demon  has  entered  the 
patient,  or  from  all  put  together,  that  it  has  been  so  called.* 
The  author  of  a  treatise  *  De  Morbo  Sacro  *  seem^to  have 
considered  the  origin  of  the  teim  to  have  arisen  from  the 
belief  either  that  this  disease  proceeds  more  immediately 
from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  that  it  is  more  wonderful 
than  others,  or  that  its  cure  depends  more  entirely  upon 
divine  assistance ;  as  he  refutes  all  these  opinions  at  some 
length.  (See  also  Galen,  Comment,  vi.,  in  Hippocr.  Epi- 
dem,^  lib.  vi.,  tom.  xvii.  B.,  p.  341,  ed.  Kiihn.)  The  other 
reason  that  is  given,  viz.  '  the  magnitude  of  the  disease,'  is 
supported  by  the  author  of  the  '  Schol.  MS.  in  Gregor.  Na- 
zianz.  in  Bastii  Excerptis,'  quoted  in  Gaisford*s  Suidas: 
tivIq  upav  iripav  rtva  Xkyovai  v6<xov  rt^  dvofiari  Tovrtftf  rijv 
liriXtjiTTiKrjv  olfiai'  Upd  3k  avrij  Kvpiiitripov  av  xXi^detiy,  lia^tpovea 
iratr&v  rg  kokwoii'  iirti  cat  /liya  to  Upbv  toXq  yXiaffffripartKoXQ 
(iQurrai  Ka\ii<r9ai.  It  is  also  indirectly  supported  by  the 
analogous  expressions  Upbv  /xivoc 'AXctvooco  (Homer,  Odyss.t 
lib.  vii.,  v.  167),  Upbc  Ix^vs  (see  AthensDus,  Deiprmsoph., 
lib.  vii.^  }  17-20,  pp.  282-4),  and  especially  by  the  anatomical 
name  hpbv  darovv,  *  os  sacrum,*  of  which  this  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  interpretation.  CsbHus  Aurelianus  gives 
the  following  interpretations :  *  Appellatur  Epilepsia  *'  sacra 
passio,"  sive  quod  divinitus  putetur  immissa;  sive  quod 
sacram  contaminet  animam  [which  is  supported  by  Apu- 
leius,  Apolog,,  p.  58,  ed.  Price] ;  sive  quod  in  capite  fiat, 
quod  multorum  philosophorum  judicio  sacrum  templumest 
partis  anim{D  in  corpore  natSD  [which  is  the  reason  given  by 
Theopbanes  Nonnus,  loco  cit.] ;  sive  ob  magnitudinem  pas- 
sionis,  majora  enim  vulgus  sacra  vocavit.*  (De  Morb, 
Chron.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4,  p.  291,  ed.  Amman.)  Of  all  the  ex- 
planations that  have  been  proposed,  perhaps  that  whieh 
derives  the  term  from  the  disease  being  supposed  to  be 
under  the  more  immediate  direction  of  the  gods  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  true  one,  both  as  being  the  most  antient 
and  also  as  being  that  which  Galen  preferred:  it  is  also 
indirectly  confirmed  by  two  popular  names  mentioned  by 
Leo  in  his  *  Synopsis  Medicino),'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  2  (ap.  Ermerins, 
Anecd.  Med.  Gr.<,  Lugd.  Bat.,  8vo.,  1 840),  viz.  Saiiiwv  and 
ffiXtiviafffio^.  If  tkis  is  not  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  it 
must  have  been  applied  *  ob  magnitudinem  passionis^*  for 
none  of  the  other  derivations  bear  the  slightest  marks  of 
probability. 

SACHEVERELLs  HENRY,  D.D.,  was  descended  from 
a  family  which,  according  to  Boyer  (•  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,' 
p.  406),  had  in  one  of  its  branches  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  Derbyshire.  His  grandfather,  John  Sacheverell, 
who  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  joined  the  Puritans 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  the  overthrow  of  epis- 
copacy, oiRciated  as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Wincaunton 
in  Somersetshire ;  but,  refusing  to  conform,  was  of  course 
silenced  at  the  Restoration,  and,  being  afterwards  appre- 
hended at  a  conventicle,  endured  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years,  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  death.  Joshua, 
his  son  by  a  first  marriage,  however  grew  up  a  zealous 
churchman,  and  died  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Marl- 
borough, leaving  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  family,  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  Henry,  one  of  the  sons,  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  about 
1672,  was  adopted  by  one  Edward  Hearst,  an  apothecary  of 
the  place,  who  was  his  godfather;  dud  by  Hearst's  widow 
he  was,  after  bavini;  attended  the  grammar-school  of  Marl- 
borough, sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  At  college 
Sacheverell  was  chamber- fellow  with  Addison,  and  they  re- 
mained intimate  friends  till  politics  separated  them  thirty 
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yetra  after.  To  SAchererell  Addison  inscribed  in  a  very 
Affectionate  dedication  his  '  Farewell  to  the  Muset,'  written 
in  1694,  when  ho  intended  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  Saclie- 
Terell  himself  also  cultivated  both  English  and  Latin  poetry: 
•everul  of  his  pieces  in  Latin  verse  (some  ascribed  to  his 
pupils,  butotherM  with  his  own  name  atlixed  to  themi  are 
contained  in  the  '  Mus»  Ani^lieanv/  and  he  is  the  author 
of  a  translation  into  rhyme  of  part  of  Virgil's  *  First  Gourde,* 
dedicated  to  Dryden,  which  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Nichols's  •  Collection  of  Poems.* 

Bacheverell  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  appears 
to   have  been  rather  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  col- 
lege tutor.     The  \Vhi{;  accounts  of  him  indeed   are  full 
uf  stories  to  his  disadvantage  in  this  as  in  every  other 
part  of  his  career,  but  they  have  all   the  air  of  the  in- 
ventions or  exaggerations  of  party  malice.    Among  other 
things  it  is  asserted   that  he  was  refused  ordination  by 
Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  LichReld  and  Coventry  (afterwards 
of  Worcester),  on  the  ground  of  his  deficiency  both   in 
divinity  and    classical  knowledge;    but   afterwards,  it   is 
aflded,  ke  was.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  admitted  into  holy  orders  by  this  same  Lloyd.  •  with 
particular  marks  of  favour.'    He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1696,  of  B.D.  in  1707.  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.    The  first  living 
be  huld  was  Cannock  in  Staffordshire,  but  in   1706  he  was 
appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's.  Southwark ;  and  it  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous  ser- 
mons, the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
1709,  the  second  before  the  lord-mayor  at  St.  Paurs,  on  the 
5th  of  November  in  the  same  year.  These  discourses,  having 
been   printed,  were  both  in  December  fulluwing  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a 
resolution  denouncing  them  as  *  malicious,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libels,  highly   reflecting   upon   her  majesty  and 
government,  the  late  liapny  Revolution  and  the  Protestant 
succession  as  by  law  established,  and  both  houses  of  )>ar- 
liament,  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  her  majesty's 
good  sul)jects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among 
them.*    The  author  and  printer  were  at  the   same   time 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bur  of  the  Houae.  which   they  did 
accordingly  on  the  next  day  (14ih  December);    and  then, 
after  he  nad  admitted  the  authorship  of  the  hcrmoiis,  it  was 
moved  and  carried  that  Sacheverell  should  he  imneached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.     It  is  asserted  by  Swift 
and  other  authorities  that  Sachevereirs  real  offence,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  the  day,  was  his  having  in  one 
of  bis  two  discourses  pointed,  as  was  conceived,  at  the  lord- 
treasurer  Godolphin,  in  a  passage  about  *  the  crafty  insidi- 
ousncss  of  such  wiley  Volpoiies.'    Volpone  seems  to  have 
been  before  this  a  popular  nickname  of  Godolphin.    After 
various  preliminary  proceedings,  the  trial  commence<l  before 
the  House  of  Loras  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1710.  and  lasted  till  the  20th  of  March,  on  which 
day  a  majority  of  their  lordships  (69  to  52)   pronounced 
Sacheverell   guilty;    and   three  days  after,  sentence   was 
passed,  adjudging  him  not  to  preach  for  three  years  ensuing, 
and  ordering  nis  two  sermons  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.    The  populace,  who  had  cspouse<l  the  cause  of 
the  accused,  considering  him.  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy,  as  the  champion  of  the  church,  celebrated  this  im- 
potent conclusion  of  the  affair  with  bonfires  and  other  re- 
joicings both  in  London  and  all  over  the  kingdom;  and 
when,  in  May  following,  he  set  out  to  take  possession  of  the 
living  of  Salatin  in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented, his  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Banbury.War- 
wick.  and  Wrexham  to   his  preferment,  was  a  oontinue<l 
triumph ;  which  was  prolonged  as  lie  returned  to  I^ndon 
through  Shrew^bury.  midgcnorth.  Ludlow,  Worcester,  and 
other  towns.     It  is  admitted  (m  oil  hands  that  nothing  had 
10  much  effect  as  this  affuir  of  Sachevereirs  in  influencing 
the  general  election  which  took  place  this  same  autumn, 
and  the  immediate  conse(|uenceof  which  was  the  overthrow 
of  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  in  March,  1713,  Sache- 
verell preached  at  St.  Saviour*s  church,  on  the  Christian 
triumpn.  or  the  duty  of  praying  for  our  enemies,  and  again 

{mblishcd  his  discourse.  *  1  have  been  reading  Sacheverell's 
ong  dull  sermon,  which  he  sent  me,'  says  his  friend  Swift, 
in  his  .Tournal  to  Stella,  under  date  of  4th  .April ;  *  it  is  the 
first  burinun  since  his  suspension  has  expired,  but  not  a  word 
iu  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or  three  remote  hints.' 
In  a  preceding  entry  he  mentions  that  Sacheverell  him- 
•tlf  Lad  told  him  the  bookseller  bad  given  hiu  100/.  for 


the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print  3O.OO0.    *  I  Miv 
Swif^,  'he  will  be  ronfoundedly  bit,  and  will  bardlsr 
half.'    Of  his  St.  PauVa  sermon  Bumel  tiMM  tkw 
40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  hare  been 


persed  over  the  nation.'  The  fever  had  now  jtols 
what  cooled;  but  the  popular  entbuaiatoi  of  wk       ■ 
been  the  object,  and  which  had  produced  aiiflh  d 
lie  reaults,  had  necessarily  made  Saeheve      I  ^  ■ 
importance,  at  least  for  a  short  time  k>nger.        il       i 
after  the  removal  of  hia  anspcnsion,  the  one 
him  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  St  Andrew, ! 
appears  that  he  had  interest  enough  with  lL« 
to  procure  aUo  a  handsome  provision  for  i      « 
H  e  had  besides  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  wi       ■ 
at  Callow  in  Derbyshire  left  to  faim  by  hia  Ui.  * 

Sacheverell.  Esq.    He  never  appeared  i  ■ 

except  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  voh        «■  ^ 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  publishvu  in  I7U :  i 
is  stated  to  have  mado  some  noise  in  the  wo      b| 
rela  and  law-suita  with  his  pariahionert— n         oi 
which  his  system  possibly  required  aftor  his  » 
so  remarkable  a  part  in  the  greater  field  of  i 
He  was  also  auspceted  uf  being  concerned  in 
plot  of  his  friend  Atterbury,  who  ia  believed  to  kavw 
the  defence  which  he  delivered  on  hia  impeacl         k 
whom,  then  in  exile,  he  left  a  legacy  of  5<       «•  ■      ■ 
which  took  plaro  5th  June.  17S4.     iSiais  mtU 
pp.  1-522;  hirhamentary  HiMtory,  voL  vi-,  i       c— 
Burnetts  History  (^  hii  (twn  Time,  vl  537*       .\ 
Hittnry  nf  the  Beign  o/  Queen  Anne^  pp.  406, 
Continuation  of  Rapin,  yo\.  iv.,  pp.  149.  Sic.;  •< 

iici/.  Four  LaU  Yean  of  the  Queen^  and    whh  ^ 
Duchess  of  Marlborough*B  Account  </ker  Comd»        a 
in   HowclKs  State  Triafe,  vol.  xv^  p.  14,  ii 
'There  is  a  curious  passage  about  Sacheve;        ■■ 
'*  James  II.,"  p.  184;'  but  Harria  wrote  no  m.       j*  . 
II.,  nor  can  wc  find  Sacheverell  mentioned  id  i 
other  Lives.) 

SACHS.  HANS,  whose  real  name  ia  aeid  to  b 
Loutzdorffer,  was  the  most  eminent  pool        i 
Germany  produrcd  at  the  period  of  the  Reiui      u      i 
doctrinesof  which  hebei*ame  aeonvert,  and  omothi^ 
of  Protestantism  by  his  pen.    This  most  prolile  « ^ 
original  and  highly  gifted  writer,  was  born  No' 
14U4,  at  Niirnberg,  where  his  father  waa  a  toiler.  ■» 
studying  at  the  I^itin  schools,  he  waa  put  to  be 
in  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

About  two  years  after  he  entered  hia  oppmtifl 
that  is.  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  Hana  becaoM  tba 
of  Leonard   Nunnenbeck,  a  weaver  by  trade.  1 
meistersinger  [Gkrmant,  Literature,  p.  194],  i 
him  into  ihe  mystery  of  weaving  verae^    Am 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  set  forth  oa  1       i 
through  Germany  in  his  double  eapaeity,       ■ 
to  viiiit  those  cities  which  were  moat  reuuiiki»«< 
poetical    societies    and   eorporationa    of   eingeta. 
finished  his  pilgrimage,  he  returned  and  aelUed  ai 
berg,  where,  in  151 9,  he  married  Kunegunda  Krv       i 
proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  bore  him  tve  took 
daughters.     She  died  in  1560  (after  aurriving  all  1 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  be  waa  anty-iNA 
married    Barbara  Harscher,  which  union  prorod  Oi 
happy  than  the  former  one.    Hit  eyesight  bee 
paired,  and  his  hearing  still  more  so,  he  witb^ivt. 
society,  and  shut  himself  up  with  hia  booka ;   kia  ■ 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  bowoYer  were  i 
turbed'by  these  misfortunes.    Thna  tranquilly  he 
his  S7th  year,  dying  January  25,  1578. 

If  his  literary'  character  be  estimated  by  the  n 
his  pio<]uctions,  Hans  Sachs  was  literally  oneof  tr 
writers  Germany  has  ever  produced,  for  they  a 
altogether  to  upwards  of  six  thouaaod  diflereni 


It  m 


tions,  of  which  only  a  portion  are  contained  in  the  five 
volumes  of  his  pieces  printed  at  Niirnberg,  1576-71. 
may  therefore  very  well  be  paralleled  to  Lope  de  Vega ; 
considering  that  he  had  another  businesa,  the  fertility  ai 
pen  is  even  more  surprisinff  than  that  of  the  SpoBttitfa 
Such  extraordinary  wTiters  however  pay  a  double  penato: 
their  productions  are  of  necessity  only  extetnporaneoua  c#i 
sions  upon  pajier ;  and  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  ibem  Barf 
be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Ry  po:»terity  they  aie  kaoM 
only  as  recorded  liteiary  phenomena:  they  ptuaarw 
in  the  annala  of  poetry,  and  at  miMh  at  that  hoa 
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Dplished  by  a  single  composition,  such  as  the  *  Elegy  in  a 
untry  Churchyard/  and  *  Julius  von  Tarent,* — productions 
it  immortalise  the  names  of  a  Gray  and  a  Leisewitz.  For 
i  student  who  is  desirous  of  tracing  the  formation  of  the 
iguage  and  literature  of  Germany,  the  works  of  Sachs 
iiess  considerable  interest  independent  of  their  intrinsic 
rite,  which  however,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must  be 
Hidered  with  reference  to  his  own  limes  and  country. 
ey  display  great  shrewdness,  liveliness,  and  keenness  of 
ire,  together  with  a  steady  manliness  of  tone.  But  they 
)  frequently  offend  both  modern  taste  and  modern  ideas 
lecorum.  Their  feilin<;  in  that  respect  is  the  very  reverse 
refined  immorality.  Nor  is  that  by  any  means  their  sole 
'eet ;  for,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  they  are  overlaid 
h  a  great  deal  of  mere  garrulous  prosing,  unrelieved  by 
f  charm  of  versification.     Another  great  fault  is,  that  all 

subjects  are  too  much  in  the  same  strain,  stamped  by 

same  manner ;  wherefore  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
» or  three  of  his  pieces  serve  to  render  us  acquainted 
h  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  point  out  fhults  and 
perfections  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  than  to  estimate 
h  a  writer  critically.  After  observing  that  Goethe  has 
tated  Hans  Sachs  in  his* Faust,*  his  character  is  thus 
Qed  up  in  the  *  Retrospective  Review :'  *  If  three  rcqui- 
ire  to  bo  looked  for  in  poetry — invention,  expression, 
I  enthusiasm, — we  shall  find  all  these  blended  in  Sachs. 

b  an  inventor  of  forms  and  of  things:  his  alleeories  are 
ily,  poetical,  fresh,  and  brilliant;   his  expression  rich; 

language  choice  (?),  harmonious  (?),  and  teeming  with 
r  phraseologies  full  of  character  and  point  and  beauty. 
t  what  especially  enhances  the  interest  of  his  composi- 
is,  is  the  fidelity  of  culuurini^  with  which  he  exhibits  the 
racters  and  times  which  he  paints.'    This  last  remark 

the  taken  with  great  limitation,  and  with  rcfeience  only 
,ue  manners  of  his  own  age.  for  his  anachronisms  against 
tory,  costume,  and  piobability  are  frequently  quite 
ling — Semirarois  and  Cleopatra,  Agrippma  and  Cly- 
estra,  appear  together  in  the  same  piece.  In  fact, 
Hiding  to  his  owu  confession,  he  was  acquainted  with 
iher  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  knew  the  works  of  the  an- 
its  only  through  such  translations  as  were  then  to  be 
cured.  Yet,  though  excluded  from  the  learned  Ian- 
ges,  his  reading  was  remarkably  extensive.  After  all, 
Ltever  imperfections  criticism  may  allege  against  the 
er,  biography  has  none  to  record  against  the  man,  save 
se  whirch  are  common  to  human  nature.  He  uniformly 
iluycd  his  pen  with  the  best  of  motives — to  reform  and  in- 
ruct  ;  and  not  only  was  his  personal  character  irre- 
ichable,  but  the  amiable  bonhommie  of  his  disposition 
[i  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  appellation  of  *  Honest  Hans 
hs.' 
I ACHTLEVEN  Cor  ZACHTLEVEN).  CORNELIUS. 

bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1606.  It  is  not  known  under 
roaster  he  studied,  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  a 
;iul  observer  of  nature.  He  settled  at  Antwerp,  and 
led  great  reputation  by  painting  subjects  from  low  life 
imitation  of  Brauwer.  His  corps-de-garde  are  much 
ised   for  their  judicious  grouping  and  truth  to  nature. 

painted  also  the  interiors  of  rarmhouses,  and  the  sports 
1  recreations  of  the  villagers,  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
Tenters.  Though  much  inferior  to  the  two  great  artists 
ym  he  chose  for  his  models,  his  works  have  considerable 
rit,  and  are  found  in  the  best  collections. 
SACHTLEVEN,  HERMAN,  was  born  at  Rotterdam, 
1609,  and  studie<l  under  John  van  Goycn.  He  did  not 
rover  confine  himself  to  the  stylo  of  his  master,  but  ap- 
fd  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  study  of  nature, 
king  numerous  sketches  and  designs,  which  are  highly 
semed  by  the  curious.  The  scenery  of  the  Netherlands 
,  beini;  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  visited  the  countries  on 

banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  afforded  him 
re  picturesque  subjects.  Some  writers  have  affirmed 
tt  he  visited  Italy,  but  tlie  Dutch  biographers  appear  to 
re  proved  that  he  never  travelled  farther  from  home 
to  the  countries  above  mentioned.  His  pictures  are 
jiily  finished,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  skilful  roa- 
^ment  of  the  aerial  perspective.  He  generally  intro- 
ees  into  his  landscapes  a  great  number  of  figures  and 
its,  which  are  drawn  with  great  correctness  and  spii'it. 
ikies  and  distances  are  in  general  clear,  and  he  often 
ueavours  to  express  the  effects  of  the  vapour  between  the 
e  and  remote  objects,  like  Berghem  and  Wouvermans. 
is  merit  was  justly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  aad 


his  best  pictures,  which  are  not  common,  are  still  highly 
esteemed.    He  died  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  76. 

SACK,  a  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind ;  in  French,  Vin 
iec.  It  is  called  seek  in  ar?  article,  cited  by  bishop  Percy, 
from  an  old  account-book  of  the  city  of  Worcester:  *  Anno 
Eliz.  xxxiiij".  ^  Item,  for  a  gallon  of  claret  wine  and  seek, 
and  a  pound  of  sugar.'  Other  instances  have  been  found. 
See  the  various  notes  on  the  two  parts  of  Shakspere's 
'  Henry  IV.'  It  is  the  same  wine  which  is  now  named 
Sherry. 

FalstafT  calls  it  Sherrit  iack,  that  is,  sack  firom  Xeres  in 
Sbain.  Blount,  in  his  *  Qlossographia,' describes  it  thus 
*  cTberry  sack,  so  called  fh)m  Xeres.  a  sea-town  of  Corduba 
in  Spain,  where  that  kind  of  sack  is  made.'  Ritson  pre- 
tended that  the  old  sack  of  Falstaff 's  time  was  a  compound 
of  sherry,  cider,  and  sugar,  but  ho  produced  no  good  au- 
thority for  the  assertion.  The  chief  difficulty  about  sack 
has  arisen  from  the  later  importation  of  sweet  wines  ft-om 
Malaga,  the  Canaries,  &c,  which  were  at  first  called  Ma- 
laga or  Canary  sacks ;  sack  being  by  that  time  considered 
as  a  name  applicable  to  all  sweet  wines.  Sweet  wines  were 
not  80  early  imported.  Howell  says,  in  his  *  Loodlnopolis,* 
p.  102,  •  I  read  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  no  sweet 
wines  were  brought  into  this  realm  but  Malmsyes;'  and 
soon  after  (p.  103),  'Moreover  no  sacks  were  sold  bu^ 
Rumney,  ana  that  for  medicine  more  than  for  drink ;  bu( 
now  many  kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  used.' 

One  of  these  sweet  wines  still  retains  the  name  of  sack. 
It  is  little  used,  but  being  proverbial  for  sweetness,  it  has 
caused  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  original  dry  sack. 
FalstafT  says, '  A  good  Sherris  sack  has  a  two-fold  opera- 
tion in  it.'  (i  Henry  IF'.,  iv.  1.)  Presently  he  calls  it  Sher- 
ris only;  and  soon  after  both  names  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. Tlie  drinking  of  it  with  siigar  was  not  peculiar  to 
FalstafT.  The  same  beverage  occurs  in  the  '  Wild-goose 
Chace'  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  v.,  sc.  2.  It  is  said 
also  of  a  personage,  in  the  'Miseries  of  Inforced  Mar- 
riage,' that  'he  lies  ftitting  himself  with  sack  and  sugar  in 
the  house,  while  his  brothers  are  fiiin  to  walke  with  lean 
purses  abroad.* 

If  further  proof  were  wanting  that  Falstaff 's  sack  was  not 
a  sweet  wine,  but  was  actually  Sherry,  it  is  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Venner's  work,  entitled  '  Via  recta  ad  Yitara 
longam,'  published  in  1637.  After  discussing  medicinallv 
the  propriety  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack,  he  addS, '  but  what  1 
have  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack  must  be  understood 
of  Sherie  sack ;  for  to  mix  sugar  with  other  wines  that  in 
a  common  appellation  are  called  sack,  and  are  sweeter  in 
taste,  makes  it  unpleasant  to  the  palate  and  flilsome  to  the 
stomach.' 

But  the  derivation  of  sack  ftom  sec  may  not  be  quite  certain. 
Douce,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  Shakspere,'  says, '  Ponet's 
••  Treatise  of  Politike  Power,"  1556,  12mo.,  and  Cotgrave, 
in  his  Dictionary,  make  sack  to  be  vin  sec."  This  plausible 
etymology  might  have  been  wholly  relied  on  if  an  ingenious 
fbmale  traveller,  in  speaking  of  the  Tartar  Koumis,  a  pre- 
paration of  mare's  milk.hadnotinfbrmed  us  that  she  should 
not  choose  to  partake  of  it  out  of  the  goat-skin  sacks  in 
which  it  is  carried,  'as  the  Spaniards,*  says  she,'  do  ^hefr 
wine ;  which  by  the  by  is  a  practice  so  common  in  Spain 
as  to  give  the  name  of  sack  to  a  species  of  sweet  wine  once 
highly  prized  in  Great  Britain.' 

(Guthrie's  Tour  through  the  Crimea,  1802,  4to.,  p.  229  ; 
Nares's  Glossary,  v. '  Sack ;'  Deuce's  Illustr.  of  Shakspere^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  417.) 

SACKATOO.     [SooDAN.] 

SACKEt'S  HARBOUR.    [New  York.] 

SACKVILLE,  THOMAS,  EARL  OF  DORSET,  was 
born  in  the  year  1536,  at  Buckhurst  in  Sussex.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  the  representative  of 
a  very  antient  family,  who  had  been  hi^h  m  office  under 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  After  studying  some 
time  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  the  latter  university,  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
youth,  though  passed  in  dissipation  and  extravagance,  was 
not  wholly  mispent,  as  is  shown  by  his  poems,  which  were 
written  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  were  the  first  ffruits  of 
his  vigorous  and  fertile  mind.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  in  1566,  he  returned  from  the  Continent,  which  he 
had  visited  after  his  marriage.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
created  Lord  Buckharst  by  Elisabeth,  and  having  on  a 
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suililen  rcformoil  )ii>«  li^bits  of  profuscncsft,  received  from 
thut  tiiuu  vunuus  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  1570  be  was 
Kont  on  an  cmbas>y  to  Franco,  to  treat  of  tlie  marriagu  tben 
proposed  bclwt'cn  tbc  (jucon  and  tbe  duke  uf  Anjou ;  and 
in  15b7  was  employed  as  amba!>sador  extraordinary  to  the 
United  Stales  of  tho  Netherlands,  to  adjust  tlie  differences 
between  them  and  (be  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  anf^er  be 
drew  upon  bansclf  in  the  discliarge  of  this  duty,  and  was  in 
coniiequcnco  imprisone<l  till  tbe  death  of  his  formidable 
enemy  in  1 5b8,  afier  which  event  ho  was  ut  once  restored 
to  Elizabeth's  confidence,  and  filled  a  variety  of  state  offices. 
In  1698,  on  the  death  of  Burghley,  he  was  made  lord 
treasurer,  which  situation  be  held  during  the  next  reign 
till  his  death,  April  11),  1608,  having,  with  rare  good  fortune, 
bad  his  great  services  fully  appreciated  by  two  royal  per- 
sonages of  very  different  character.  His  letters,  many  of 
which  are  ureserved  in  the  Cotton  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  show  that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
which  befit  a  statesman,  and  they  confirm  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries. 

His  poems  are — the  tragedy  of*  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  called 
in  a  later  edition  *  Gorboduc;*  *  The  Induction,'  or  ]K>etical 
preface  to  •The  Mirror  for  Maijistrates ;*  together  with 
*  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,'  in  tbe  same 
collection.  Of  these  *  The  Induction  *  possesses  great  merit, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  poems  of  Spencer,  to  which,  though 
inferior  in  richness  of  imagery,  it  bears  great  resemblance, 
not  only  in  the  curious  exactness  with  which  the  lively  por- 
traiture of  allegorical  personages  is  made  out,  but  in  the 
language  and  metre.  The  earnestness  and  quaintness  of 
antiquated  forms  of  speech,  and  the  stately  btructure  of  tbe 
verse,  contribute  much  in  the  compositions  of  both  poets  to 
the  solemn  effect  of  the  pictures  which  are  presented  in 
succession  to  the  reader.  Warton,  in  his  *  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,*  considers  Dorset  to  Itave  furnished  the  mo<lel 
upon  which  Spencer  formed  his  style.  For  some  further 
information,  see  Wood's  Athemc  Oioniensen  (Blis<). 

SACKVILLE,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET, 
was  born  January  24.  1637.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  returne<l  a  little  before  the  Restoration ;  he  after- 
wards sat  in  parliament  fur  the  borough  of  East  Grinslead 
in  Sussex.  Boin^.  like  most  youn;;  nobleman  of  his  day, 
of  a  dissolute  turn,  bo  engaged  in  no  public  employment, 
and  he  became  a  groat  favourite  with  Charles  It.  In 
1665,  being  then  I^ord  Burkhurst,  he  attende<l  tbe  duke  of 
York  as  a  volunteer  in  tbc  Dutch  war ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  Opdam,  their 
admiral,  killed,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  celebrated 
song  beginning  *  To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land.'  He  was 
employed  after  this  in  short  embassies  to  France.  Having 
become  earl  of  Dorset  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1677,  be 
•oon  after  chose  for  bis  second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Northampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  James  II.,  but  ceased 
to  be  one  of  bis  adherents  as  he  grew  more  violent  in  bis 
measures.  After  the  king's  departure,  be  sat  with  other 
peers  in  rouncd  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  At  the  ac- 
cession of  Wdliam  HI.  he  was  appointed  lord-chamberlain 
of  the  household,  and  received  other  marks  of  royal  favour. 
His  health  after  this  declined,  and  he  died  at  Bath,  January 
19,  1705-0.  A  rare  feli<'ily,both  in  speech  and  action,  seems 
to  have  distinguished  Dorset  above  all  his  contem))oraries. 
This  is  admitted  by  those  uf  his  brother  courtiers  who  were 
themselves  most  remarkable  fur  wit  and  address.  Some- 
thing of  the  ease  and  spri^btlinos  of  his  conversation  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  tUiou;:h  his  piMMUs,  thou^h  there  is 
little  to  juftlify  the  extravagant  piat>es  uf  Dr\den  and 
others,  the^e  CvHupo^itiuns  being  tew  in  number  and  on 
tritbng  ^ubiect^.  Thi'V  are  ])ii!i:ed  among  the  minor  i>oets. 
An  elaborate  i*aiu';;>rir  \.y  Piior,  and  a  biography  by  John- 
son, abrid^jed  fr.»m  a  lunj;er  one  b\  CibU^r,  may  be  cun- 
sulted  for  his  life.  See  also  Wal pole's  *  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors' (Park). 

SACKVILLK.  LORD  GEORGE,  a  younger  son  of  the 
ducal  hou>e  of  Dor>ct,  was  born  January  'JG,  1716.  During 
the  reign  i>f  Gtorze  H.  he  was  actively  engngvd  both  as  a 
stilesnian  and  a  ])uhtie;an :  he  serveil  at  Dcttingcn  and 
Fonlenuy,  and  at  ihe  battle  of  Minden,  fought  in  17j9,  he  j 
command  el  the  Bnll^h  forees  under  Prince  Ferdinand  uf ' 
Iii-uii:>\Mi'k.  To  lUib  be  o\Vi*s  th>.' grea'ier  part  uf  his  n.ito- 
r.ety  :  huMUg  faihsl  to  exn'ule  tiie  prince's  orders  to  change, 
by  which  default  the  vietoiv  was  rendered  le»s  decisive  than 
it  iui|;ht  have  been,  he  was  insulted  by  hia  commander,  and. 
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at  bis  own  request,  recalled  to  England,  vbere  he  demui4«<4 
and  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  a  court- mart iaU  tii  wbrb. 
April  3,  176U.  be  was  adjudged  incapable  of  ftcnruii; 
after  in  any  military  capacity.  George  II.,  wbo  was 
incensed  at  Sackville's  conduct,  took  every  neani  «n 
dering  bis  punishment  most  galling;  and  amoiicr 
things,  erased  with  bis  own  hand,  in  councd.  Lord  ( 
Sackville's  name  from  tbe  list  of  privy-eouncUlora. 
reign  of  George  III.,  to  whom  he  was  pcr«onall]r 
be  returned  to  public  life ;  and  having  attached  It 
L>rd  North,  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the 
1776,  and  had  the  direction  of  tbe  Americaii  \ 
what  success  need  not  be  here  said.  In  178i, 
leader,  retired  from  office,  liaving  just  before  hmn 
tbe  peerage  by  tbe  titles  of  Viscount  SackviUe  and  Bana 
of  Bolebrook,  titles  united  to  tlie  duke<loin  of  IXnct  If 
the  accession  of  I^rd  George's  eldest  ion  to  that  npcriBC 
dignity.  In  177U  Lord  George  SackviUe  took  the  naae 
of  Germain,  for  an  inheritance,  under  which  naos  he  a 
equally  well  known.    lie  died  August  26,  1785. 

Two  explanations  may  be  found  of  hia  mueoodact  at 
Minden:  one,  lack  of  |>ersonal  courage,  of  which  be  \mk 
before  been  suspected ;  tbe  other,  personal  pique  afumt 
Prince  Ferdinand,  indisposing  him  to  act  with  vigour.  Tbc 
latter  is  hardly  more  creditable  than  the  former.  It  is  lo  W 
added  however  that  Kome  inconsistency  leems  lo  haw 
existed  in  the  orders  delivered  to  him,  which  may  haiegnea 
rise  to  hesitation  in  a  man  unequal  to  the  emcf|taBr, 
without  gross  cowardice  or  wilful  and  predetenunad  be- 
trayal of  trust. 

SACRAMENTS  and  TRANS UBSTANTIATXW. 
'  No  religion,'  wrote  Barrow  of  the  Christian,  in  the  utniai 
language  of  the  time,  'can  be  purer  from  auperstilwai 
alloys  or  freer  from  useless  incumbrancea  than  m  ika; 
tbe  ritual  observances  it  cnjoineth  beinj;  as  very  few  ia 
numl)cr,  in  nature  simple,  and  easy  to  obserre,  ao  eridtally 
reasonable,  very  decent,  and  very  useful,  able  to  imtraet 
us  in,  apt  to  excite  us  to  the  practice  uf  our  wholrsnew  <■» 
ties.'  Most  religious  denominations  will  agree  in  t 
of  these  remarks,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  1 
of  justification  (the  corner-stone  oftndividuaiCXnatmaujH 
various  shades  of  interpretation  have  obtained  eunean; 
so,  with  regard  to  tbe  particulars  of  the  Sarraments  (ik 
entrance  and  centre  of  Christian  fellowship),  the  grcalcit 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 

Tlio  Christian  Sacraments  arc  not  merely  certain  I 
forms,  but  the  highest  acts  of  church  memberBhip.    For  um 
Cliristian  church  being  but  tbe  outward  \isible  nniiiwati 
tion  of  tbe  internal  fellowship  of  tbc  faithful  with  ChrM. 
and  with  one  another ;  this  twofold  clement  of  the  eha 
is  most  fitly  corresponded  to  by  the  institutioD  of 
yisible  actions,  intended  to  express  an   in         I 
effect  or  grace.    Such  are  tbe  Sacramcnta,  •  tc       ■■ 
express  *  Sacraroentum,'  by  which  the  Greek  an 
rendered    in   tbe    old   Italic   Tcraions,  and  t 
Vulgate. 

With  regard  to  tbe  number  of  the  Sacramenta,  aa  ii  * 
known,  two  opinions  are  current  among  Chriatiaa 
nities, — the  Greek  and  Romikh  cburchea  holding  In*  ■ 
her  of  seven,  while  all  other  Catholic  bodies  limit  thi 
ber  to  two.  The  history  of  this  difference  may  be ' 
as  follows.  The  term  Sacrament  was  applied  by  t'ue  n 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  as  the  Trinity. 
carnation,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  theordinan 
li,:;iun  in  a  wide  f!ense.  In  a  certain  aen»e  the 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  conaidercd 
abatement  of  the  lax  terminology  of  some  of  the  F 
The  title  of  Sacraments  is  by  her  limitel  to  seren  act 
baiitisin,  or  the  sign  of  our  spiritual  birth  ;  the  et 
in  which  our  spiritual  Ufo  is  nourished ;  ro 
the  htrengthenin<;  of  the  bame ;  penance,  itx  ftu«  iv^n- 
tion  of  the  lapsed ;  extreme  unction,  as  a  preparalior.  kt 
death  ;  matrimony,  for  maintenance  of  the  race  of  luft' 
kind  in  general;  and  ordei-s,  for  that  cf  the  race  of  Gufi 
ministers. 

Without  entering  into  tbe  controversy  on  tb it  subject,  is 
will  be  Mifficient  to  observe  that  tbc  number  of  M%efl.M 
asserted  by  the  chureh  uf  Rome,  is  very  far  from  bfiB| 
sanctiuned  by  the  uniform  assent  «f  errle^ia*::i-al  ineU-e 
Antc(vdi-iitl\  to  a  \eiy  in.:(U'rn  byUfcl  chat  uf  P.^rvDctitb* 
nunihor  uf  bcvcn  had  never  Ih-'cU  pi»Ui\ely  vctiled. 

The  t^^u  ^ul•r:i:nenrb  then,  t;i  which,  iii'thc  juJgOKnifl' 
all  Cuihohc  bodies  (save  the  Greek  and  Rouiuh 
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I  number  is  properly  limited,  are  those  of  baptism 
ord*8  supper.  It  in  asserted  that  on  the  basis  of 
(h  rites  of  recognised  typical  import  our  Lord 
1,  by  direct  command,  those  two  sacraments,  of 
ue  the  authority  is  unquestionable.     An  indirect 

in  favour  of  this  more  restricted  view  may  be 
n  the  Romanist  statements  respecting  the  relative 
le  several  sacraments.  For  although  the  autho- 
at  church  are  consistently  anxious  to  prove  the 
nber  of  seven  to  bo  equal  in  rank,  the  dignity 
y  directly  attribute  to  the  eucharist,  and  that 
Y  cannot  withhold  from  baptism,  may  be  in  some 
d  as  an  involuntary  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
irty. 

ncipal  feature  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  provi- 
ffered  to  man  is  faith  in  the  Saviour ;  that  is, 
gh  Christ  a  path  is  opened  to  heaven.  The  eye 
ristian  faith  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
)r  the  person,  or  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
It  it  comi)rises  within  its  range  the  entire  system, 
in  a  perfect  devotion  to  Jesus ;  in  an  internal 
1  him,  and  spiritual  imitation  of  him,  in  which 
rs  as  a  new  creature,  both  as  regards  knowledge, 
d  action.  The  symbols  of  this  mth,  and  the  acts 
an  obligation  to  it  is  expressed,  are  the  two 
acraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
he  other  sacrament,  that  of  baptism  is  based  on  a 
stem.  An  examination  of  the  antiquities  and 
hat  people  establishes  this  fact  to  an  extent 
Ily  known.  Baptism  denotes  the  admission  of  a 
e  on  Christ,  and  an  entrance  into  fellowship  with 
sequently,  an  appropriation  of  all  that  Christ 
)ou  believers.  By  baptism  is  expressed  the  two- 
m  of  man, — to  his  previous  condition,  which  he 
—and  the  new  one  on  which  he  enters;  to  bis 
eath  with  Christ,  in  that  he  appropriates  by  faith 
*  redemption,  which  was  completea  by  His  death ; 
rising  again  to  walk  in  newness  of  life  through 
s  resurrection,  the  pledge  of  his  own  future  one. 

fellowship  with  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
filial  relation  of  man  to  the  Father,  and  a  par- 
in  the  Spirit  imparted  by  Christ.  Christ  is  the 
le  true  spiritual  baptism,  of  which  that  by  water 

only ;  and  this  adoption  into  the  divine  Spirit 

the  difference  between  the  Christian  baptism 
ptism  of  John. 

>;ard  to  the  effects  produced  by  baptism,  no  dog- 
tho»e  of  grace  and  justification,  have  perhaps 
mI active  of  disputes  as  this  of  baptismal  regene- 

the  kindred  subject  of  infant  baptism.  The 
3ld  by  the  church  of  England,  that  of  Rome,  and 
an,  do  not  differ  in  material  particulars;  while 
iier  religious  denominations  will  be  found  to  vary 
aeasure  with  their  leading  principles)  from  what 
mown  as  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
inonites,  whose  doctrinal  statements  on  this  head 
nsidercd  as  the  most  systematic  of  the  various 
>f  the  anti-psedobaptist  family,  define  baptism 
by  which  a  party,  being  of  mature  judgment,  is 
I  the  name  of  the  FatheiySon,  and  Spirit,  into  the 
iiJhurch,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
ind  the  heartiness  of  his  faith,  is  renewed  in- 
d  guided  into  newness  of  life. 
Socinus,  in  his  epistles,  speaks  of  baptism  as  an 

matter,  destitute  alike  of  perpetual  obligation 
le  original  warrant  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles, 
vian  Catechism,  after  limiting  the  ceremonial 
f  Jesus  to  the  single  one  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
vehement  error '  to  attach  any  power  of  regene- 
aptism.  This  it  considers  as  a  simple  external 
of  belief  in  Christ,  to  be  made  by  adult  converts 
lenism  or  Judaism. 

n  difference  upon  this  point  between  the  tenets 
sinians  and  of  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminiaus 
be  comprised  in  the  extension  (by  the  latter)  of 
infants,  but  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion.  The 
if  baptism  by  the  followers  of  Schwenkfeld,  and 
Ily  by  the  body  of  Friends,  as  an  external,  carnal 
,  IS  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  spiritualism 
cts. 

irdance  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  that  of  Rome 
acrament  of  baptism  being  admitted  in  the  main, 
on  sutlicient  authority  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
No.  1^69. 
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land  has  in  this  matter  'simply  adopted  those  theologioai 
terms  which  through  all  ages  of  the  Catholic  church  had 
been  understood  in  the  samo  unvaried  meaning;'  and 
further,  which  are  held  by  the  oburch  of  Rome  in  a  mea»* 
ing  equivalent  to  that  of  the  teachers  by  whom  the  church 
of  England  was  restored. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fket  that  in  the  authoritative  fbr- 
mularies  of  the  church  of  England  the  doctrine  of  bap* 
tismal  regeneration  is  throughout  asserted  or  implied.  Bf 
baptism,  when  rightly  received, '  the  soul  is  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  Christ  s  atonement,'  and  (to  quote  further  from 
the  same  writer)  *  is  considered  to  be  rightly  received/  whea 
there  is  no  positive  obstacle  or  hindrance  to  the  receptioB/ 
The  admission  of  the  first  of  these  positions — simply,  $tni 
as  revealed  in  Scripture — would  have  obviated  much  unpro« 
fitable  controversy.  Leaving  the  first  question  on  this  footing, 
the  second,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  in  oases  where  no  posi- 
tive obstacle  or  hindrance  is  opposed  to  the  reception  (which 
includes  the  case  of  infants),  is  answered  in  the  afllnaativa 
by  the  Anglican,  as  by  all  Catholic  branches  of  the  Christian 
church.  *  He  which  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer 
did  so  great  works  of  mercy  for  restoration  of  bodily  health, 
was  worthily  judged  as  able  to  effect  the  infusion  of  hear 
venly  grace  into  them  whose  age  was  not  yet  depraved  with 
that  malice  which  might  be  supposed  a  bar  to  tne  goodness 
of  God  towards  them.*  If  these  words  of  Hooker  be 
coupled  with  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that,  so  £ur  from  de- 
stroying the  law,  he  came  to  give  it  in  all  essentials  a  new 
and  spiritual  extension ;  that  on  all  great  occasions  be 
built  on  a  Jewish  foundation ;  that  the  other  sacrament  was 
founded  on  the  passover ;  that  the  Christian  church  was 
derived  from  the  Synagogue :  if  all  this  be  united  with  his 
declarations  concerning  inputs,  and  his  kingdom,  and  the 
entrance  therein— it  must  be  confessed  that  either  our  Lord 
declared  infknts  capable  of  inheriting  what  they  never  could 
attain  to,  or  that  having  so  declared,  he  willed  them  to  be 
qualified  by  a  Christian  adaptation  of  a  rite  already  familiar. 
*  As  for  baptism  of  infants.'  writes  Archbishop  Usher, '  it  is 
sufiicientlv  warranted  by  reasons  of  Scripture,  though  not 
by  example.'  So  thought  the  apostles,  and  so  likewise  the 
early  Christians.  That  infant  baptism,  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  was  ordinarily  practised  in  the  church,  rests 
on  very  valid  proof.  In  support  of  this,  Origen,  Cyprian, 
and  TertuUian  may  be  fairly  quoted. 

II.  The  various  opinions  respecting  the  exact  import  and 
appropriate  benefits  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  of  high  anti- 
quity. The  difficulties  connected  with  the  question  are 
increased  by  the  general  adherence  to  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, observable  in  the  liturgical  formularies.  The  non- 
existence of  a  dogmatical  theology  during  the  first  ages  of 
the  church  is  well  known,  which' renders  it  unnecessary  to 
look  for  exact  scientific  definitions  throughout  that  period. 
But,  concurrently  with  the  uniformity  of  practice  above 
adverted  to,  there  is  to  be  found  a  threefold  variety  of 
interpretation,  corresponding  with  the  peculiar  views  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  three  principal  schools  of  early 
Christian  theology. 

The  church  of  Asia  Mmor,  as  also  some  great  Origenists 
in  the  West,  professed  views  of  the  holy  eucharist  which 
the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Lutheran  have  (to  a  certain 
extent)  pleaded  as  the  sentiments  of  antiquity  supporting 
their  own.  Such  were  those  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr, 
Iren»us,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret.  The  common 
point  of  agreement  among  these  writers  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  high  spiritual  sense  geru^ 
rally.  But  a  considerable  difference  of  sUtement  regarding 
details  is  observable  among  them.  For  example,  some  ex- 
pressions of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  are  directl^r  and  strongly 
opposed  to  the  tenet  of  transubstantiation,  which  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  is  not  unfairly  quoted  as  supporting. 

The  views  of  the  church  of  North  Africa,  as  expressed 
by  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  differed  as  a  whole 
from  those  just  named.  The  African  doctors  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  regarding  the  eucharist  as  an  active  and  efficacious 

symbol. 

A  third  party,  tbst  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  applied 
in  some  measure  its  usual  allegorising  views  to  this  sacra- 
ment. But  even  in  the  absence  of  all  approach  on  the 
part  of  these  Fathers  to  corporeal  views,  a  leaning  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  first-mentioned  party  is  observable  ia 
some  portions  of  their  writinf^ 

Each  of  the  many  designations  by  which  this  saccamenl 
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known  until  the  elote  of  the  fourth  century,  bore  some 
reference  to  tho  original  object  of  its  institution.  This  may 
be  traced  throughout  the  varioua  expressions — breaking  of 
bread,  communion.  Lord's  supper,  eucharist,  oblation,  com- 
memoration, and  passoTer.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  cannot 
be  adduced  with  fairness  in  support  of  the  literal  in- 
terpretation applied  by  a  large  body  of  Christians  to  the 
words  used  by  our  Lord  in  his.  institution  of  this  sacrament 
John  of  Damascus,  the  principal  writer  of  the  Eastern 
ohuroh,  maintained  (it  is  true),  on  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  Fathers,  a  literal  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  The  figurative  interpretation  put 
upon  the  words  of  Christ  by  a  council  at  Constantinople  in 
A.i>.  754,  was  denied  at  the  second  council  of  Nice  in  787, 
when  it  was  ruled  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  not  figures 
or  images  at  all,  but  the  real  body  and  blood.  Theophylact 
and  Euthymius  Zinbenus  coincide  with  John  of  Damascus. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Western  church  to  carrvout  into 
its  remote  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  material  change, 
which,  in  common  with  her  Eastern  sister,  she  ultimately 
came  to  maintain.  Great  discrepancy  of  expression  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Western  theologians 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  the  utmost  however  that 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments were  not  to  be  regarded  as  purely  symbolical.  But 
U  is  undeniable  that  a  strong  tendency  to  transubstantiation 
(as  it  was  afterwards  termed)  is  throughout  discernible. 
This  doctrine  was  maintain^  during  the  ninth  century  by 
Paschasius  Radbert  more  precisely  and  authoritatively  than 
before.  He  was  opposed  nowever  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  and 
Ratramn  or  Bertram  (whose  sounder  and  more  scriptural 
views  many  centuries  later  found  an  echo  in  our  own 
Ridley),  and  also  by  the  suspected  ingenuity  of  Sootus 
Erigena. 

Various  instances  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation subseauently  occurred;  but,  supported  by 
authority  like  that  of  Sylvester  II.  (the  famous  Grerbert), 
it  continued  to  gain  ground.  During  tho  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  had  become  an  article,  to  dissent  from  which  was 
heretical ;  although  a  doctrine  substantially  the  same  with 
that  held  by  the  Anglican  church  at  the  present  day  was 
preached  by  doctors  such  as  Alfric,  and  although  an  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  Loutheric,  advocated  opinions  regarding  the 
eucharist  similar  to  those  which  involved  Berungar  of 
Tours  in  controversy  with  Lanfranc,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
hostility  and  condemnation  of  popes  and  councils. 

In  this  condition  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  whoso  mar\'ellous  inge- 
nuity was  devoted    to  establishing  and  explaining  what 
became  the  centre  and    support  of  the  theurgic  preten- 
sions of  the  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages.      The  term 
transubstantiation  was  probably  introduced  into  tho  ecclesi- 
astical vocabulary  by  llildebert  of  Tours.    The  dialectic 
talents  of  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  Albert,  and  Aquinas 
were   vij^orously  employed  on  this  subject.      It  was   in- 
vested with  legal  authority  by  Gratian.     Finally,  the  doc- 
trine was  established  as   matter  of  faith  at  the  Laturan 
Council  in  1215.     Even  Occam  assented  to  its  truth,  and  it 
was  subseauently  ratified  at  Trent.     Among  the  numerous 
controversies  connected  with  the  different  theories  on  the 
subject,  the  more  modern  opinions  are  marked  by  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  eucharist  as  a  purely  symbolical  rite. 
For  transubstantiation  Luther  substituted  (probably  through 
the  effect  of  Occam's  writings)  a  corporal  local  presence, 
commonly  called  consubstantiation.    There  appears  an  in- 
consistency in  the  obstinacy  with  which  Luther  contended 
for  his  theory.    He  had  abandoned  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
and  the  theurgic  pretensions  connected  with  the  real  pre- 
sence which  made  this  dogma  of  such  importance  to  the 
church  of  Rome.    Luther's  great  object  was  to  preserve  this 
sacrament  from  being  degraded  by  the  same  unspiritual 
iubjective  views  (as  he  conceived)  with  which  it  was  me- 
naced by  (^rlstadt  and  his  party.     This  evil   would  bo. 
best  remedied  bv  a  bold  assertion  of  the  objeeHv^t  dignity  of 
this  sacrament,  divested  of  the  superstitious  additions  with 
which  it  was  encumbered  in  the  church  of  Rome.    Hence 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.    What  has  been  said 
will  suffice  to  show  how  ungrounded  is  the  charge  some- 
times brought  against  Luther — that  he  threw  away  the  sub- 
stance while  he  •  retained  the  shell.     But  his  tenacious 
adherence  to  scholasticism  in  this  respect  eontrasts  strangely 
with  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  that  philosophy  re- 
specting the  fundamental  dogma  of  justification  by  fiuth. ' 


if 


Zwingli.  on  the  other  hand,  topetlMr  witli  a 
local  presence,  rejected  all  notion  of  a  spirituai 
and  graces.    But  the  opinions  of  Calvin  •hoitly 
superseded  the  colder  ones  of  Zwingli,  manv  of 
lowers,  to  quote  from  Waterland,  abandoned  Iba  * 
naked  signs  and  figures  to  the  AnabapUata  of  thosa 
where  they  rested,  till  again  revived  bj  Iha  Sariniai 
afterwards  handed  them  down  to  the  lUmonstranta.* 

The  point  of  divergence  between  the  adharanta  af       

and  CUvin  respecting  the  eucharist  may  battalad  tlwa.  Thl 
former  party  held,  according  to  the  earlier  AngilNaif  On* 
fession  and  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  the  body  of  CSmi  «« 
contained  in,  with,  and  under  the  sacramanUu  bi 
others  held  the  doctrine  only  of  a  real  spiritual 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  took  place  in  tho 
temporaneously  with  the  reception  of  Iha 
ments.  In  the  opinion  of  Waterland, '  CalTii 
Zwingli's  scheme,  steering  a  kind  of  middla 
tween  the  extremes.  He  ap^iears  to  hafo  Ml 
taking  his  ground  with  good  judgment ;  and 
built  as  carefully  upon  it  afterwards,  no  fltult 
been  justly  found.' 

The  late  Bishop  Lloyd  considered  that  Iba  ^ 
trine  was  borrowed  from  that  of  Calvin.    1 
fourth  clauses  of  the  twenty-eighth  artieU  : 
manner  and  means  after  and  by  which  Iba 
is  taken  in  that  sacrament,  would  saam  W  ■»«■ 
view.     But  the  words  of  Waterland  may  ba 
as  expressing  briefly  the  opinion  held  by  1 
Anglican  teachers  on    this  siilQact:    'Oo^  «■ 
came  after  Calvin  had  some  advantage  in  nain*  «> 
and  a   greater  still  in   the  rule  or  matboa  wb 
pitched  upon  as  most  proper  to  proeaed  by,     1 
of  all  is,  that  sacramental  or  symbolical 
eucharist  is  feeding  upon  the  body  brok< 
shed  under  the  signs  and  symbols  of  braau 
result  of  such  feeding  is  the  strenglbaning  or  i 
our  mystical  union  with  the  body  glorified,  and  i 
speaking,  we  feed  upon  the  body  as  dead,  and  wm  i 
into  closer  union  as  living,  and  botb  in  Uia  anab 
duly  celebrated.' 

SACRED  WAR.    [Prilip.  p.  74;  Psoaa.] 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God,  in  \ 
thing  offered  is  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.     Ik 
rally  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  instilulid 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  when  God  made  with 
called  '  the  covenant  of  grace ;'  and  thai  on  |]      * 
sacrifice  was  partly  an  atonement  ibr  Adi       i 
ratification  of  the  covenant  This  supposilWu  i-  - 
the  fact  that  God  clad  Adam  and  Eve  with 
beasts ;  and  since  animal  food  had  not  vat 
man.  it  is  thought  that  these  beasts  must  have  b 
sacrifices.    {Genetis,  chap,  iii.)    In  the  nasi 
meet  with  sacrifices  as  a  divine  appointmanl. 
All  over  the  world  sacrifices  have  been  fc       I 
or  other,  which  is  another  proof  of  Ui) 
Their  chief  object  is  to  atone  for  sin  ia.^ 
they  have  also  been  offered  as  Iha  is  oi 

favour  and  assistance  of  God,  and  of  va|is> 
and  gratitude  to  him.  They  mavbe  divioeu  ■ 
bloody  and  unbloody.    In  the  heathen  wo 
ftccs  have  been  very  generally  prevalent, 
notion  that  human  life  is  the  most  praciMH 
be  offered  to  the  divine  Beingj.    Sacrifices 
of  the  Jewish  law.    [Mosxiuj    Qiristiana  i 
he  abolished  since  the  death  of  Christ,  tinea,  «• 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  thai  was  Iba  ona  k 
fice  which  has  for  ever  made  atonement  for  Iba  mm 

Valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  will  ba  foaaw 
writings  of  most  eminent  theologians;  but  ai        i 
are  too  numerous  to  be  referred  to  bara.    Saa  < 
article  *  Sacrifice,'  in  Charles  Taylor  a  aditaon  «•  w 
Dictionary  to  the  Bible, 

SACRILEGE  is  'the  felonious  taking oTaaj 
of  any  parish-church  or  other  cbuicb  or  ebanaL 
common  law  it  was  a  capital  oienea,  Ibo 
seems  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  benaAl  ^^ 
discretion  of  the  ordinary.    Bul  even  if  it  waiw  »^ 
able  at  the  common  law,  yet  the  statuta  S5  Bdv.  IW  ~  ^ 
'  De  Clero/  comprehended  this  as  well  as  otbar  tnm^  Ma 
gave  '  the  privilege  of  holy  church  to  all  aanner  af  dskn 
as  well  secular  as  reUgious.*    Afterwardsi  by  Iba  maUtmd 
23  Hen.  VIIL,  c  1,  and  25  Hen.  VIU..  c.  9.  wmidhf 
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S  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  1 0,  all  persons  not  in  holy  orders  were 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy  who  on  an  indictment 
br  robbing  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  holy  place  were 
BonTicted,  stood  mute,  or  peremptorily  challenged  more 
than  twenty  of  the  jurors :  and  by  3  and  4  W.  &  M^  c.  9, 
^  same  consequences  followed  upon  their  outlawry.  It 
leenu  however  that  no  sacrilege  came  within  these  statutes 
irhich  was  not  accompanied  oy  an  actual  breaking  of  a 
&c.  But  by  1  Edw.  VI.,  c.  12,  all  persons  in  general 

r«  ueprived  of  their  clergy  for  the  felonious  taking  of  any 

ids  out  of  any  parish-church  or  other  church  or  chapel 

ih  cases,  except  that  of  challenging  more  than  twenty : 

by  3  and  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  9,  upon  such  a  challenging,  as 

irml  as  upon  a  conviction,  &c.  upon  an  indictment,  whether 

the  same  county  wherein  the  sacrilege  was  committed, 
ir  in  a  different  one.  It  seems  that  sacrilege  was  the  only 
Uony  at  common  law  which  deprived  the  offender  of  the 

ilege  of  sanctuary. 
A*he  present  state  of  the  law  of  sacrilege  depends  on  the 

tute  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  10,  which  enacts  that  Mf 
iny  person  shall  break  and  enter  any  church  or  chapel,  and 
teal  therein  any  chattel,  or  having  stolen  any  chattel  in 
nv  church  or  chapel,  shall  break  out  of  the  same,  every 

h  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as 

9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  55,  s.  10,  the  same  protection  was  ex- 

'■d  to  meeting-houses  and  all  places  of  divine  worship. 

tute  5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  81,  the  punishment  of 

to«vu  wiis  abolished,  and  transportation  for  life  or  for  any 

trvoL  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  with  or 

without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years, 

s  substituted  in  its  place.    These  penalties  were  again 

sred  by  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  4,  which  limited  the  term  of  im- 

nment  to  three  years,  and  gave  to  the  court  a  discre- 

uiiary  power  of  awarding  any  period  of  solitary  confine- 

nt  during  such  term.     But  now,  by  the  statute  7  Will. 

V .,  and  1  Vic,  c.  90,  s.  5,  no  offender  may  be  kept  in  soli- 

iry  confinement  for  more  than  one  month  at  a  time,  or 

hree  months  in  the  space  of  one  year. 

SACRO-BOSCO.  JOHANNES  DE,  an  eminent  Eng- 

ah  mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contemporary 

ith  Roger  Bacon.    The  place  of  his  birth  is  generally  sup- 

oaed  to  have  been  Holy  wood,  but  is  not  positively  known. 

Here  having  been  at  that  period  at  least  two  towns  in 

Inj^land  of  that  name.    According  to  Mackenzie,  who  has 

imed  him  for  a  native  of  Scotland  without  any  satisfao- 

>ry  evidence,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  university 

r  Paris  in  the  year  1221,  where  he  afterwards  greatlv  dis- 

1      ished  himself  as  professor  of  mathematics.     All  the 

ii      Aphers  agree  in  asserting  that  he  spent  the  greater 

of  his  life  at  Paris,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 

some  few  years  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  by  Whet- 

istede  to  have  lectured  before  large  audiences  with 

r       applause.     He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1256,  as 

OwcaTS  from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  clois- 

of  the  Mathurine  convent  at  that  place.   As  an  author, 

0  a  more  distinguished  by  a  few  elementary  works  which 
s  left  behind  him,  and  which  obtained  a  most  extended 
ifralarity,  than  for  much  originality  of  talent.  His  treatise 
De  SphsDra  Mundi,'  which  is  merely  a  paraphrased  transla> 
on  01  a  portion  of  Ptolemy's  *  Almagest,'  continued  to  be 

d  in  the  schools  for  nearly  four  centuries ;  it  was  printed 

the  first  time  in  the  year  1472,  passed  through  more 

wn  twenty  editions,  and  was  commented  on  by  several 

"ate  astronomers.    In  1244  he  composed  a  tract,  'De 

•uto  Ecclesiastioo,'  which  contains  the  common  rules 

t  science ;  a  curious  colophon,  which  Wallis  and  Vos- 

cive  from  old  MS.  copies,  is  our  authority  for  the  date 

nposition.    Perhaps  however  his  most  popular  work 

•      «;t  *  De  Algorismo,'  one  of  the  earliest  known  works 

1  viathmetic  in  which  the  Arabic  numerical  notation  is 
tloyed.  This  latter  work,  which  is  very  common  in 
nscript,  has  been  recently  printed  in  Halliweirs  *  Rara 
tiematica,'  p.  1-26,  and  a  nearly  contemporary  English 
jlation  of  it  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Ashmo- 
i  library  at  Oxford. 

oACRUM,  OS  Huphv  h(novv\  a  name  used  by  some  of 

le  antient  medical  writers  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  which 

w  attached  to  it.     Galen  himself  sometimes  means  to 

tate  bv  this  term  the  os  coccygis  as  well  as  what  is  now 

icu  the  OS  sacrum  (See  *  De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum^'  lib. 

iB^  cap.  12) ;  in  other  passages  he  restricts  its  meaning  to 

le  modem  signification,  as  do  also  Rufus  Ephesius  (*  De 


Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,'  p.  52,  ed  Clinch.)  and  Julius 
Pollux  (•Onomast.;  lib.  ii..  cap.  4,  J  182).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  doubtful ;  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  given  *  qu6d 
in  eo  aliquid  sacri  arcanique  insit,  quoniam  partfis  tempore 
divinitus  aperiatur,  educto<jue  fostu  solidescat  miro  quoaam 
natursD  opificio'  (J.  Gorr»i  *  Definit.  Med.') ;  others  again, 
*  qu6d  partes  quaa  huio  ossi  adjacent  diis  offerri  in  sacrificiis 
solerent,  id  quod  Menandrl  testimonio  confirmant,  ol  9k  ri^ 
6tr^{iv  axpav  Ovtravrtg,  Btymol.  Magn.  in  voce,'  (Ibid.)  The 
most  probable  derivation  however  appears  to  be  from  the 
sense  of  greatness  sometimes  signified  by  the  word  Up6c, 
which  is  perhaps  also  the  meaning  of  the  name  Saeer  Mor- 
bus, [Sacer  Morbus,  and  the  authorities  there  given.]  It 
seems  to  have  been  called  by  various  names  by  the  old  ana- 
tomists, viz.  irXari)  6<rrovv  (Galen.  *  De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum., 
lib.  xii.,  cap.  12,  p.  50,  &c.),  virotrtrdvBvkov  ('  Anonymi  Isag 
Anat.,'  cap.  35),  rprjrhs  ic6kkvK  (Jul.  Pollux,  lococit.)  &o.,  aol 
perhaps  tne  first  of  these  rather  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  epithet  Updv,  sacrum,  also  was  applied  to  the  bone  in 
consequence  of  its  size.  *   * 

SACY,  ANTOINE  ISAAC  SILVESTRE  DE.  was 
bom  at  Paris,  21st  Sept..  1758.  His  father  Jacques  Abra- 
ham Silvestre  practised  as  a  notary  in  that  capital.  At  the 
early  age  of  seven  De  Sacy  lost  his  father,  but  his  mother 
took  great  care  of  his  education,  which,  owing  to  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  was  directed  by  a  tutor  under  his  mater- 
nal roof.  His  progress  in  classical  studies  was  verv  rapid, 
as  appears  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  Latin 
and  Greek  literature.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  beeame 
acquainted  with  Dom  Berthereau,  a  Benedictine  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pr6s,  who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a 
collection  of  such  Arabian  historians  as  have  written  on  tna 
Crusades,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  Oriental 
languages.  Having  finished  his  classical  studies,  De  Sacy 
began  tne  study  of  Hebrew.  Prom  Hebrew  he  proceeded 
to  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic.  With  these  laborious  pursuits  De  Sacy 
combined  the  study  of  the  Italian,  Spanish^  English,  and 
German  languages,  with  all  which  he  made  himself  well 
acquainted.  He  soon  added  to  his  knowledge  of  Arabic 
that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  two  languages  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  required  new  investiga- 
tions on  his  part.  De  Sacy's  first  literary  labours  were 
directed  towards  biblical  researches.  In  1 780,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  undertook  the  examination  of  a  Syriac 
MS.  in  the  Bibliothdque  Royale,  which  contained  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  and  he  made  some  notes 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Eichhorn*s  *  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Repertory'  (Leyden,  vol.  vii.,  p.  227,  et  sea.).  In 
1 785  he  was  elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Acaaemy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Immediatelv  upon  his  ap- 
pointment he  wrote  two  memoirs,  one  upon  the  breaking  of 
the  dike  of  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other  on  the  ori- 

final  vestiges  of  Arabian  literature  {Recueil  de  VAcad,  des 
nscriptions,  vol.  xlviii.,  old  series ;  vol.  x.,  new  series).  In 
the  same  year  De  Sacy  was  nominated  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  which  was  appointed  to  make  ana- 
lyses and  extracts  from  the  most  important  inedited  works 
in  the  Royal  librarv ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the 
collection  entitled  Notices  et  Extraits,  &c.  which  does  not 
contain  some  notice  by  him  of  a  Persian  or  Arabic  work. 
Among  his  contributions  the  most  remarkable  are  his 
'  Biographies  of  Persian  Poets  *  (vol.  iv.),  and  a  notice  on 
four  Arabic  works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  the 
Othomans  in  the  sixteenth  century  (vol.  iv.).  Shortly 
after  he  wrote  his  admirable  Memoirs  on  various  antiquities 
of  Persia,  and  deciphered  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions  of  Nakshi- 
Rostem,  near  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Persepolis.  •  He  also 
gave  the  various  readings  on  the  medals  of  the  Sassanian 
kings,  together  with  an  abstract  of  their  history  translated 
fh>m  Mirkhond.  The  whole  was  published  in  1793,  in  one 
vol.  4to.  During  the  revolutionary  period  De  Sacy  with- 
drew with  his  hm\\y  to  a  small  country-house  some  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature.  Among  his  labours  at  that  time  are  his 
'Researches  into  the  Religious  Tenets  and  Customs  of  the 
Druses,'  which  however  were  not  published  till  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  In  1795  a  school  for  teaching  living  Orien- 
tal languages  being  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, De  Sacy  was  appointed  Professor  of  Arabic.  He  then 
gave  all  his  attention  to  the  composition  of  an  Arabic  gram- 
mar, which  he  compiled  chiefiy  from  the  works  of  native 
grammarians;  and  about  the  same  time  (1799)  he  pub 
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lishcd  his  *  Principles  of  General  Grammar,'  of  which  a 
third  edition  appeared  in  1815,  Paris,  12mo.  In  1805  De 
Sacy  was  sent  by  the  Imperial  government  to  Genoa  for  the 
pur|)oso  of  examining  certain  Arabic  manuscripts  which 
were  said  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  city ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1806  he  made  a  report  to  the  Academy 
on  tlie  historical  documents  which  he  nad  found  there.  In 
the  same  year  l>e  Sacy  was  appointed  Professor  of  Persian, 
and  he  published  his  '  Chrestomathio  Arabe,'  or  a  selec- 
tion of  extracts  from  various  Arabian  writers,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  fur  the  use  of  stu- 
dents that  has  yet  appeared.  In  1810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  flAeun  years'  almost  incessant  labour,  was  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  his  translation  of  Abd-al-latif's  account 
of  Ef^ypt  {Relation  de  t Egypt,  &c.,  4to.,  1810).  About  the 
tamo  time  he  published  a  *  Memoir  on  the  Orthography 
and  Manner  of  rccitinf;  the  Koran*  {Not,et  Ert^  vol.  viii.). 
and  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous  contributors  to  the 
'  Magasin  Encyclopcdique,'  the  '  Mines  de  rOrient,*  and  the 
'  Annales  des  Voya^^es.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814,  De  Sacy,  who  had  received  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment the  title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  Public  Instruction.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  found- 
ing the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  In  1816  he  published,  under  the  title  of  *Calila 
et  Dinna,*  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  the 
Moallakali  (or  suspended  poem)  of  Lebid,  with  a  French 
version  and  critical  notes.  In  1819  appeared  the*Pend- 
Nameh'  (Book  of  Counsels)  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  '  Makamat'  (Sessions)  of 
Hariri,  in  Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic,  was  his 
next  publication,  the  edition  being  made  with  so  much  care 
that  it  met  with  a  ready  sale  even  in  eastern  countries.  In 
1826-27  De  Sacy  published  a  new  edition  of  his  'Chresto- 
mathio Arabe,*  with  corrections  and  considerable  additions ; 
and  in  1829  he  added  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled 
*  Anthologie  Grammaticale  Arabe.'  The  second  edition  of 
his  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  1831.  In  1832  Louis- 
Philippe  elevated  De  Sacy  to  the  peerage,  and  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  tho  King's  Library, 
and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
De  8acy*8  last  work  was  his '  Expos6  de  la  Religion  des 
Druses,' which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1833,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  On  the  19th  of  February  of  the  same  year, 
as  De  Sacy  was  returning  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where 
ho  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debate,  he  fell  in  the 
street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to  his  house, 
where  he  died  on  tho  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Oriental  literature  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  scholar.  He  not  only  contribute<l  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, but  it  was  on  his  recommendation  that  professorships 
of  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  and  Hindostanee  were  established  in 
Paris ;  and  it  was  also  under  his  direction  that  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  studies  were  raised 
to  their  present  eminence.  A  very  able  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  De  Sacy's  life  and  writings,  was  read  on  tho  23rd 
of  June,  1838,  before  the  Academy,  by  M.  Reinaud,  who 
was  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since  been  published  under 
the  title  of  *  Notice  Historique  et  Litt6raire  sur  M.  le  Baron 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.' 

S  ADDUCEES  (2:a^^ovcalOl),  one  of  the  four  Jewish  sects 
at  tho  time  of  Christ.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  for  little 
dependence  c^n  be  placed  on  the  Rabbinical  tradition  which 
makes  them  the  fulluwers  of  Zadok.  a  disciple  of  Antigonus 
Soccho.  They  denied  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  beings 
except  God,  and  believed  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body, 
and  therefore  that  there  was  no  resurrection.  (Afci//.,  xxii. 
23;  ActMt  xxiii.  8.)  Inconsequence  of  this  disbelief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  they  were  inex- 
orable in  punishing  crimes.  They  rejected  the  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  providence,  maintaining  that  men  were 
left  to  determine  their  owi:  course  without  assistance  or 
hindrance  from  God.  They  rejected  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  adhered  to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law.  They 
have  been  accused  of  reiecting  all  the  bix>ks  of  the  Old 
Testament  except  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  passage  of 
Josephua,  on  which  this  charge  is  founded,  does  not  sustain 
it  riiough  inveterately  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  they 
united  with  them  against  Clirist.  During  the  ]>eriod  to 
which  the  New  Testament  refers,  they  seem  to  have  been 
Ibe  f  troDgcr  party  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  some  of  their 
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body  were   high-prietts»  as  Oiiftphas  and 

seems  that  they  considerably  modified  lb«ir  opii 
progress  of  time,  and  received  tbedoelriiiet  of  mngclie 
and  of  the  resurrection ;  so  that  at  ksl  Ihejr  mro  ooly 
tinguished  by  their  rejection  of  tradition,  fiom  wbidi 
stance  they  obtained  the  name  of  Cmiteii  in  Uw 
century  ad. 

(Josephua,  Antt'q^  xiii.  5,  9,  10,  6;  xviiL  1,  4; 
War,  ii.  8,  14;    Prideaux's   Conneciiw;  Jabn's  Bikkad 
Antiquities;    Calmet's  Dictionary;    Winer** 
Realuwrterbuch . ) 

SADLER.   SIR  RALPH,  the  eldest 
Sadler,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Hackney  in  Middle 
where  his  family  had  been  for  some  Cime  settli 
life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  family  of  Tbona 
earl  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  not 
VI IL,  by  whom   he  was  employed  in   the  dna 
the  religious  houses,  and  he  had  his  full  abaito  « 
spoil.     In  1637  he  commenced  a  long  series  of 
services  in  Scotland:  in  the  first  instance,  cbielij  ^ 
view  of  detaching  that  country  fVom  its  close  all 
France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to 
uncle*s  conduct  toward  the  see  of  Rome  and  tbii 
these  objects  however  he  failed.    In  1540  be  1 
Cromwell,  who  was  beheaded ;  but  retained  1 
Henry,  who  again  sent  him  to  Scotland  in  ift*i«. 
death  of  James  V.,  Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  tbe 
jectcd  by  Henry  VIII.  between  bis  son  Bdi 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  so  Uw 
that  in  December,  1543,  Sadler  was  obi      •*  >o  r  • 

England,  and  Henry  declared  war  agaiir—  is 

the  meantime  Henry  was  so  satisfied  with      uhw  »  —nrfM. 
even  in  this  last  negotiation,  that  be  ineluoed  bia«  hj 
title  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight,  among  tbe  twelve  |mm 
whom  he  named  as  a  privy-council  to  the  sixteen 
whom  in  his  will  he  had  bequeathed  tbe  careofbtt 
of  the  kingdom.    When  this  will  was  set  aside  by 
tector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cone 
king's  executors  and  privy-councillors   by  i       lb 
nours.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  received  a  confirmaui      ■ 
church  lands  formerly  assigned  to  him  by  Henr>*  •ilb 
did  additions.    At  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  Sir  Ralph 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  raised  to  tbe 
of  knight- banneret  on  the  field  of  battle;  bnt  web 
thing  more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  I 
tioned  as  master  of  the  great  wardrobe.    In  Que«a 
reign,  although  he  appears  to  bare  been  in  ner  1^ 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  resigned 
clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  been  eonferreu  i 
by  Henry  VIH.    On  the  accession  of  Kliiabeik  -h 
appeared  at  court,  was  called  to  tbe  privy-coui 
tained  to  his  death  a  large  portion  of  tbe  eat< 
princess.    He  was  a  member  of  ber  first  per 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  tbe  county  «i 
When  Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  tbe  a 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  ana  to  support  the  nob 
were  for  it  against  Mary,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  i  } 

pal  agent.      He  was  also  concerned  in  th«  wn^mh, 
measures    which    led    to   the  death   of    Mary,  and 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbory ;  bat 
was  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  this  unfortunate  prim  mi 
even  Sadler's  watchfulness  became  liable  to  ber  si 
and  on  one  occasion  a  hea\7  complaint  was        da 
him  that  he  had  permitted  Mary  to  accompany  u       ■ 
distance  from  tho  castle  of  Tutbury.  to  enjor  tuc 
hawking.    Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expostulated  n| 
ble  life  which  he  passed  at  Tutburv,  and  upuu 
struct  ion  put  upon  his  actions,  and  Mary  was  hm 
mitted  to  a  new  keeper.    Elizabeth  however  did  bn 
draw  her  confidence  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  in  ethei 
and,  after  the  execution  of  Mary,  employed  1 
court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  Sooteh  ki 
taining  thoughts  of  a  war  with  England  on  La 
count,  to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  migu*  imivk 
excited.  In  this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  docility  in 
ing,  partly  from  James's  love  of  t^ase,  and  partly  ft 
prospect  he  had  of  peaceably  succeeding  to  tb^ 
England.    This  was  the  last  time  Sir  . 
employed  in  the  public  service,  for  aoor*  —wkw  «■ 
from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  Ion       d  of       i      9 
fordshire,  March  30,  1587,  in  the  «      i        .  i  ■ 

and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St«  ^ 
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as  decorated  with  the  king  of  Scotland's  standard, 
16  had  taken  at  Pinkie. 

iransactions  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  most  memorahle 
es  are  recorded  in  *  Letters  and  Negociations  of  Sir 
Jadler/  &c..  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1720.  8vo.,  from 
1  the  Advocates'  Library:  but  a  more  complete  col- 
was  published  of  his  *  State  Papers  and  Letters,' 
»y  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  of  Tixal,  his  descendant,  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  to  which  was  added,  a  'Memoir  of  the 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,'  by  Mr.  (afierwards  Sir)  Walter 
ith  historical  notes :  to  which  the  preceding  account 
ipally  indebted. 

OLE'TO,    JA'COPO,  bom  at  Modena  in  1477, 
at  Ferrara,  and  aAerwards  at  Rome.     He  applied 
especially  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and 
a  distinguished  scholar.     Leo  X.  appointed  him  one 
secretaries,  together  with  Bembo,  and  afterwards 
im  bishop  of  Carpentras  in  the  county  of  Avignon, 
kept  him  at  Rome.  After  Leo's  death,  his  successor, 
Vht  who  had  no  partiality  for  learned  men,  neglected 
),  who  repaired  to  his  diocese  of  Carpentras.  When 
t  VIL  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  in  1523,  he 
id   Sadoleto  his  secretary.     But  Clement's  tortuous 
Ish  policy  disgusted  Sadoleto,  who  asked  and  obtained 
return  to  his  diocese,  and  accordingly  he  left  Rome 
month  before  Bourbon  and  his  band  sacked  the  city, 
pentras  he  wrote  several  works ;  amone  the  rest,  a 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
Some  expressions  in  this  commentary,  which  referred 
ibstruse  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  were 
ed  heterodox  at  Rome,  and  his  work  was  prohibited. 
)  wrote  to  Paul  III.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement 
1  explanation  of  his  opinions,  which  satisfied  the 
id  Sadoleto  was  cleared  of  all  suspicion  of  heresy, 
ter  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  was  employed  in 
important  affairs.     In  1542  he  was  sent  as  legate  to 
I.,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that  king  and  the 
'  Charles  V.,  in  which  however  he  did  not  succeed. 
,  being  old  and  infirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign 
if  Carpentras  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Paul  Sadoleto, 
le   had  educated  himself,  and  withdrew  into  retire- 
He  died  in   1547.     His  unspotted   character,  the 
s  of  his  manners,  his  sincere  piety,  and  his  love  of 
lave  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  F6n61on. 
eto  wrote  a  work  on  education,  *  De  Liberis  recte  In- 
is,'  which  contains  much  excellent  advice.     He  also 
lisputation,  in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philosophy^ 
Qodel  of  Cicero's  *  Tusculane,'  which  Bembo  praisea 
as  worthy  of  the  Augustan  ag^.     A  poem  which  he 
i  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  discovery  at  Rome  of  the 
'the  Laoroon,  was  likewise  much  admired. 
MATTES.    [Lydia.] 
!TY  LAMP.    [Lamp,  Safety.] 
j'LOWER,  or  Bastard  Saffron,  has  already  been 
under  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  [Cartha- 
rcTORius]  }ielding  it,  of  which  ihe  generic  name 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  koortum,  a  term  ap- 
ts  seeds.   This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  Eastern 
s  from  the  earliest  times,  both  on  account  of  the  oil 
d  from  its  seeds  and  for  the  colouring  matter  pro- 
from  its  flowers,  which  in  their  dried  state  form  the 
r  of  commerce.    The  plant  is  noticed  by  Greek  au- 
der  the  name  knekf^s  {KvrjKOQ);  Arabian  authors  give 
as  the  Greek  synonym  of  koortum.    The  oil  of  the 
Carthamus  was  valued  by  the  antients  as  a  laxative 
*,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Asiatics  for  the  same 
as  well  as  for  external  application.     It  is  most  ex- 
used  as  a  lamp-oil.      The  seeds  are  eaten  by  some 
[>ecially  parrots,  whence  they  are  called  *  graines  de 
its.'     The  plant  rs  however  chiefly  cultivated  on  ac- 
its  flowers,  not  only  in  China,  India,  and  Egypt, 
in  the  south  of  Europe.    That  from  China  is  the 
iued.    fetching  as  high  a  price   as   30/.  per  cwt., 
1      .1  Safllower  is  not  worth  more  than  71,  per  cwt. 
h  be  remedied  probably  by  selecting  and  sowing 
»ced  of  the  most  highly  coloured  flowers,  and  then 
the  Chinese  method  of  gathering  the  crop  when 
er  is  in   the  highest  perfection,  and   only  pick- 
he  upper  and  coloured  parts  of  the  floret,  instead 
hole  floret,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  whitish-co- 
Besides  this,  careful  drying  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
>f  the  colour,  or,  as  Mr.  E.  Selly  has  recommended, 
utjing  *  in  close  chambers  with  some  organic  sub- 


stance, or  perhaps  with  hot  sand  ;*  but  the  natural  beat  of 
the  climate  in  darkened  chambers  would  probably  be  suf- 
ficient 

SAFFRON  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  sa- 
tivus,  a  plant  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  but  extensively 
cultivated  in  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  also  formerly  in 
England.  The  Sicilian  saffron  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  Crocus  odorus,  but  both  in  antient  and  modern  times 
this  sort  has  been  little  esteemed.  England  is  chiefly  sup- 
supplied  from  France  and  Spain ;  that  of  Spain  being  pre- 
ferred. In  Germany  however  Spanish  saffron  is  not  in  such 
repute  as  the  Austrian,  great  pains  being  taken  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  in  that  country.  The  cormi  or  stems 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  Sclerotium  Crocorum, 
by  which  they  are  extensively  destroyed.  When  the  flowers 
expand,  and  are  thoroughly  open  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  the  stigmas,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  plucked 
out,  a  portion  of  one  style  remaining  attached  to  them,  and 
spread  upon  paper,  to  be  dried  either  by  means  of  portable 
kilns  over  which  a  hair-cloth  or  fine  sieve  is  stretched,  or 
in  a  room  by  the  sun.  The  stigmas  are  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  narrow  and  roundish  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  style,  but  spreading  out  and  club-shaped  to- 
wards the  apex,  which  is  truncate.  The  upper  part  is  of  an 
orange  or  brownish  red ;  the  part  of  the  style  termed  l<omi- 
nolle  is  yellowish.  The  stigmas  have  a  penetrating,  aromatic, 
and,  when  in  large  quantity,  stupifying  odour,  and  a  bitter  aro- 
matic taste ;  by  mastication  the  mouth  and  saliva  are  ren- 
dered yellow.  By  long  internal  use  of  them  many  of  the  se- 
cretions acquire  a  yellow  colour.  The  stigmas  of  Crocus 
Pallasii,  C.  longiflorus,  and  C.  Susianus  are  not  so  long  as 
those  of  the  genuine  saffron  crocus,  and  are  altogether  de- 
void of  the  strong  odour.  They  and  many  other  articles,  such 
as  the  florets  of  the  safllower  (Carthamus  tinctorius),  those 
of  the  marigold  (Calendula  officinalis),  slices  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Punicagranatum,  and  pieces  of  dried  flesh  are  used  to 
adulterate  the  true  saffron.  The  saffron  of  English  com- 
merce is  generally  very  pure ;  but  the  high  price  offers  much 
temptation  to  sophistication,  which  might  be  diminished  by 
collecting  the  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  vernus,  which  are  little 
inferior  in  colour  or  potency  to  those  of  the  autumnal  crocus. 
According  to  Mr.  Pereira,  one  grain  of  good  saffron  contains 
the  stigmata  and  styles  of  nine  flowers ;  hence  4320  flowers 
are  required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  saffron.  Saffron  was  for- 
merly met  with  in  two  forms,  hay  saffron  and  cake  saffron , 
the  former  is  now  alone  in  demand,  the  latter  being  entirely 
an  artificial  compound  of  the  florets  of  the  satflower,  gum, 
and  some  other  materials.  Genuine  saffron  is  often  moistened 
with  oil,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  freshness  to  old  and 
dry  saffron ;  but  the  mixture  is  easily  detected.  Saffron  con- 
sists of  a  volatile  oil,  in  variable  proportion,  which  is  heavier 
than  water,  of  polychroite,  which  is  a  compound  of  a  vola- 
tile oil  and  a  bitter  red  substance  (or  polychroite  properly 
so  called),  gum,  and  other  principles.    [Polychroite.] 

Saffron  had  formerly  many  powerful  and  important  pro- 
perties assigned  to  it,  none  of  which,  on  the  most  careful  ex- 
periments, it  is  found  to  display,  except  in  the  cases  of  a 
very  few  susceptible  persons,  who  suffer  from  the  odour,  as 
is  found  in  other  instances— of  the  violet,  &c.  [Aromatics.] 
On  the  Continent  it  is  much  used  as  a  condiment  with  food. 
In  Eneland  it  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  as  a  colouring 
principle.     It  is  also  employed  as  a  dye. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN.    [Essex.] 

SAGALASSUS.     [Pisidia.] 

SAGAN,  a  mediatised  principality  in  Lower  Silesia,  460 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  42,000  inhabitants,  is  a  circle 
of  the  government  of  Liegnitz  in  that  province.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Glogau,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  partition  between  the  sons  of  Henry  VIII ,  in 
1395,  it  had  princes  of  its  own.  It  came  afterwards  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  and  was  given  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  to  the  celebrated  Wallenstein,  after  whose  murder  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown.  It  was  sold  in  1646  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  from  whose  family  it  was  purchased,  in  1 786,  for 
1,100,000  florins,  by  Peter  Biron,  duke  of  Courland,  on  whose 
death,  in  18U0,  it  fell  to  his  eldest  daughter  and  heiress, 
Catherine,  princess  of  Courland,  who  took  the  title  of 
duchess  of  Sagan.  Sagan,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bober.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  three  gates,  three  suburbs,  two  handsome 
squares,  and  a  fine  ducal  palace,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
park.  The  inhabitants,  now  nearly  6000,  are  for  the  most 
part  Roman  Catholics.     There  are  six  Roman  Catholic 
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ehu relics  and  chapels,  one  Protestant  cliurcli.  a  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  several  Protestant  and  Catholic 
schools,  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters, 
a  theatre,  and  throe  hospitals.  The  inhahitants  manu- 
facture linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicos,  sealing-wax,  paper,  and 
looking-glasses.  On  an  antient  ♦ower  near  one  of  the  gates 
the  celehrated  astronomer  Kepler  had  an  observatory  in 
the  time  of  Wallenstcin,  who  possessed  the  principality  from 
1627  to  Ifi.M. 

SAGAPE'NUM.  said  by  Willdenow  to  be  yielded  bv 
Ferula  pcrsica,  which  no  one  rej^ards  as  certain,  thougn 
it  is  generallv  believed  to  bo  furnished  by  some  species 
of  Ferula.  The  plant  (or  plants)  which  yield  it  erow  in 
Persia  and  other  regions  of  the  East.  It  is  procured  in  the 
same  way  as  assafoDtida.  It  occurs  either  in  tears  or  irregular 
masses,  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour,  containing  in  the  interior 
white  or  yellowish  grains.  It  is  difficult  to  break  (unless 
when  very  old),  is  tenacious,  and  not  easily  powdered,  except 
in  winter.  It  has  the  same  alliaceous  odour,  but  less 
powerful,  as  assafoBtida,  with  a  nauseously  bitter,  acrid, 
guttural  taste. 

It  consists  of,  in  the  100  parts,  according  to  Pelleticr  :— 
Resin    ....  5A-1G 

Gum      ....  31-94 

Bassorin  .  .  •  10 

Peculiar  substance  .  .  0*60 

Acidulous  malate  of  lime       .     •  0*40 

Volatile  oil,  including  loss  .  U'SO 

100- 

Brandos  found  only  3*73  ner  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  and  less 
resin  than  in  the  above ;  and  Geifi^er  says  it  has  less  volatile 
oil  than  asafcetida  ;  while  Pelleticr*s  analysis  gives  nearly 
three  times  as  much.  The  resin,  by  the  action  of  hot  hydro- 
chloiic  acid,  becomes  first  reddish,  then  blue,  and  at  last 
brown.  Formerly  there  were  two  kinds  of  Sagapenum  in 
commerce,  but  at  present  only  the  worst  of  the  two  is  met 
with.  It  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  assafoBtida  and  bdel- 
lium. Its  action  on  the  human  system  is  the  same  as  that 
of  assafoBtida  and  other  fetid  gum-iesins.  [Assafcetida.] 
SAGE.    [Salvia.] 

SAGE,  LE,  ALAIN-RENE^,  was  born  May  8,  1668,  at 
the  village  of  Sarzeau,  which  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Ruis  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  in  France,  about  ten 
miles  from  Vannes,  the  capital  of  that  department.  His 
father,  Claude  Ije  Sage,  who  \ras  a  lawyer,  and  held  the 
office  of  registrar  of  theCour  Royale  'f  Ruis,  died  in  1682  : 
hri  bequeathed  a  moderate  ])roperty  ttv  his  son,  and  entrusted 
both  son  and  property  to  an  uncle,  who  sent  young  Le  Sage 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Vannes,  wheie  he 
liecame  an  especial  favourite  of  Pere  Bochard,  then  at  the 
head  of  that  college,  who  bestowed  much  ])ains  on  his 
education.  The  uncle  is  said  to  have  dissipated  the  pro- 
pertv,  and  young  Le  Sage,  on  leaving  the  college,  appears 
to  have  obtained  and  held  for  five  or  six  years  an  office  in 
the  coli<.>ction  of  the  taxes  in  his  native  province  of  Brittany. 
Le  Sage,  havmg  been  deprived  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris 
n  1692,  with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  course  of 
philusupliy  and  law,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  interest 
to  obtain  another  situation.  His  handsome  person  and 
agreeable  manners,  his  talents,  and  his  taste  for  elegant 
literature  procured  him  admission  to  the  best  society.  In 
1694  he  marrietl  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  Dan- 
diet,  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  while  proi>ecuting 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  Latin  version  of  Jaques  Bongars,  the  letters 
of  Aristsenetus,  which  is  rather  an  imitation  than  a  transla- 
tion. It  was  printed  in  1695  at  Charlres,  but  with  the  im- 
print of  Rotterdam,  1  vol.  12mo.,  at  the  expense  of  Danchet, 
who  was  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres. 

Le  Sage  had  been  admitted  avocat  au  parlement  de  Paris, 
but  he  subsequently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  re- 
linquished some  small  office  which  he  held,  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  himself  to  literature.  The  Abb6  de  Lyonne 
became  his  patron,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
6ri0  livres;  and  to  him  also  I^  Sage  ap))ear8  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the  S|Hinish  language  and 
literature.  He  now  produced  *LeTraitre  puni,*  a  comedy 
in  five  acts,  imitated  from  the  'Traicion  bubca  el  Castigo'  of 
F.  do  Roxas  (Paris,  17U0);  •Don  Felix  de  Mendwe,'  taken 
from  a  piece  by  L-ipe  de  Vega  (Paris,  1700);  and  •Le  Point 
d'Honneur,*  a  com«M]y  in  five  acts,  from  the  *  No  hay  Amigo 
para  Amigo*  of  F.  de  Roxaa,  which  was  performed  at  the 
Tli^iitie  Fraii^*ais,  but  with  little  success.    The  two  first 
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plays  were  not  represented,  and  the  last,  when  he 
reduced  it  to  three  acts,  and  broueht  it  out  ml  tlw  ThUin 
Italien  in  1725,  under  the  title  of  *L*ArbitredetI>iffhvod^' 
was  only  played  twice,    l/i  Sage's  next  effort  wu  *] 
Nouvelles  A  ventures  de  Don  Quichotte/  trmniltlad 
Avellancda*8  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Gen 
(1704-1706,  2  vols.  )*2ma).    This  tranilatioii  obtminiM 
little  fhvour  from  the  French  public  at  the  o 
from  the  Spanish. 

Le  Sage  was  now  38  years  of  ago,  and  his  laboon 
hitherto  been  to  little  nurposo;  but  he  had  hi 
himself  for  a  brighter  (lisplay  of  his  powers. 
himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the 
unrivalled  for  its  richness  of  invention;  he  oadl 
his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes  and  incidents  i 
drawn  from  that  great  storehouse ;  and  oe  hau  ■■ 
ing  his  style,  originally  formed  on  the  sound  ] 
classical  education,  by  free  translations.  In  1 7b/ 
Ursin,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  imitated  from 
performed  at  tlie  Theatre  Fran^ais  without  su< 
tittle  piece  of  his  own,  *  Crispin,  Rival  de 
played  at  Paris  on  the  same  day,  had  a  brill 
indeed  is  said,  in  livchness,  interest,  and  es***-^ 
dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Moli^re. 
appeared  his  '  Diable  Boitcux,*  of  which  he  hau 
name  and  the  leading  idea  from  'El  Diablo 
Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  and  of  which  ind<       it 
a  continuation  (Paris,  1707).    Its  success  i       pi 
which  was  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  o«        to 
the  satire  being  aimed  at  contemporary  ch 
nence  in  Paris ;  but  the  true  drawing  and  ricu  «»■ 
its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranks  of  soca 
its  ner\'ous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  its 
lasting.    In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an 
volume,  and  in  1737  added  to  it  the  'Entreticn  ' 
mine's  de  Madrid/  and  *Les  Bequilles  du  Diabli 
the  first  a  continuation  of  the  work  bv  Le  S 
and  the  last  a  eulogy  of  it  bv  the  Abb£  fiorddk^u. 

Le  Sage  had  offered  to  the  Th^itre  Franeais  a 
one  act  called  '  Les  Etrennes,'  which  was  to  have  Wa  far 
formed  January  1,  1708,  but  the  acton  refused  lo  plsT  ii: 
upon  which  Le  Sage  extended  it  to  fi^*e  acts,  and  i 
the  title  of '  Turcaret.'    Tlie  piece  was  levelled  at        m- 
ruptions  of  those  who  managed  the  revenue  and  > 

taxes,  the  maltotiers,  traitants,  and  others  of  uiat 
This  powerful  body,  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  tha 
which  Le  Sage  hud  read  some  parts  to  his  li  uhhm 

used  their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  its  ^ 
and  even  offered  the  author,  it  is  said,  100,0IMp  m 

suppress  it,  but  ho  refused  the  bribe.    Tliey  had  b      i  ■» 
cess  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have 
if  an  order  of  Monseigneur,  dated  October  IX  t        — ■ 
not  been  addressed  to  the  actors  in  these  tci        — 
seigneur  having  been  informed  that  the  ki 
obiect  to  perform  (*  font  difficult6  de  jouer*)  a 
'•  Turcaret,  ou  le  Financier,**  commands  them  tw  i 
to  play  it  forthwith.'  Tlie  performance  took  ffiae^ 
14,  1709,  and  the  success  was  even  greater  than 
anticipated.    This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage*s  «n 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  of  those  which  he 
rowe<l  from  the  Spanish.    A  little  piece  called  '  Ls ' 
tine,'  which  had  been  accepted  at   the  Thiitre  *^ — 
was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  without  the  t     i 
performed  till  1 732.     Disgusted  with  this  and  « 
duct  of  a  similar  kind,  Le  Sage  resolved  to  rdintaH 
legitimate  drama  and  the  royal  theatre.    We  Ana  < 
1710  assisting  his  friend  Francois  Petis  de 
was  then  lieginning  to  publish  Lis  *  Hille  el  ua  #wi 
correcting  the  language  and  improving  the  st)ls  w 
translation. 

Le  Sage's  next  work  was  his  novel  of '  Gil 
tillane :'  2  vols.  12mo.  were  published  in  l*t^«w.^ 
1724,  and  vol.  4  in  1735. 

Three  difierent  and  indeed  discordant  charges  base  k 
made  against  this  work. 

The  first  charge  was  made  by  Bnizen  de  la  Haiti 
and  followed  up  by  Voltaire,  who  saya  ('  SiM*  ^  i 
XIV.')  that  the  no%-el  is  entirely  t^en  fin       He 
de  la  Vida  del  Escudero  Don  Marco  <  i  «■ 

cent  Espinol.    This  charge  was  soon  fonna  '--  im  asi 
as  it  was  malignant,  by  merely  looking  into  v 

which  presents  no  resemblance  to  the  «br»        m 
either  in  the  narrative,  the  charactcrs»  or  the  dw       b 
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:t  charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  father  Ida* 
ited  '  Gil  Bias'  into  Spanish,  and  gave  it  tha  title 
IS  de  Santillana  buelto  k  su  Patria.'  This  work 
ited  by  the  Pdre  Isla  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1781, 
t  published  till  1787  (Madrid,  4  vols.  4to.).  Isla 
33.  He  asserts  that  *  Gil  Bias  *  was  originally 
Spanish  in  1635;  that  the  work  was  denounced 
rnment  of  the  day,  which  prohibited  the  print- 
nd  seised  the  MS. ;   but  that  the  author,  having 

0  take  a  copy,  lied  with  it  to  France,  where  he 
10 ;  that  this  MS.  having  accidentally  fallen  into 
}f  Le  Sage,  he  formed  his  '  Gil  Bias*  out  of  it. 
;  asserted  that  a  MS.,  apparently  that  which  had 

1  from  the  author,  is  still  in  the  Escurial,  and 
\,  is  evidently  not  a  translation  from  the  French 

IS  statement  is  disproved  by  the  facts  that  Isla 
Le  Sage's  work,  and  not  the  original,  that  such 
s  never  been  published,  and  that  there  is  no 
'  its  having  ever  been  seen, 
ro  charges  were  examined  and  refuted  by  Le 
i9ois  de  Neufch&teau,  in  an '  Examen  de  la  Ques- 
>ir  si  Le  Sage  est  Auteur  de  Gil  Bias,  ou  s'il  Ta 
pagnol,'  1819. 

charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Llorente,  in  a 
ae  published  in  1822, '  Critical  Observations  on 
ce  of  Gil  Bias,'  in  which  he  asserts  that  it  is 
an  unpublished  work  called  '  The  Bachelor  of 
'  We  have  not  the  means  of  examining  into 
ars  of  this  charge,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
>unded  as  the  two  former, 
had  ceased,  as  we  have  said,  to  write  for  the 
an9ais,  but  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
tie  means  of  respectable  subsistence  must  be  pro- 
Sage's  character  was  one  of  independence,  and 
I  have  had  a  preference  for  the  fruits  of  honest 
a  time  when  place  and  pension  were  eagerly 
ipulously  sought  for  by  literary  men  in  France. 
reputation  had  now  become,  he  was  not  ashamed 
ibout  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  life — 1713  to 
riting  small  pieces  for  the  theatrical  exhibitions 
i  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Laurent.  Fuzelier, 
Autrau,  Piron,  Lafont,  and  Fromaget  were  his 
irers.  Upwards  of  100  pieces  were  produced  in 
ibuve  mentioned,  of  which  Le  Sage  was  the  sole 
4.  and  conjointly  of  many  of  the  others.  These 
.  hardly  an  exception,  were  excessively  popular, 
ed  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  conjunction  with 
in  a  collection  which  they  called  the  '  Th^itre 
,'  9  vols.  12mo.  and  10  vols.  12mo. 
can  lime  however  Le  Sago  was  occupied  with 
osilions.  His  *  Roland  I'Amoureux,'  an  imita- 
than  a  version  of  Bojardo's  'Orlando  Innamo- 
ublished  in  numbers  from  1717  to  1721.  He  is 
'e  got  rid  of  most  of  the  exaggerations  of  the 
to  have  lost  his  fire.  In  1732  appeared  'Les 
le  Guzman  d'Alfaracbe/  a  compressed  imitation 
a  y  Hechos  del  Picaro  Gusman  de  Alfarache'  of 
it  superior  to  the  original,  and  which  has  en- 
sedcd  the  previous  translations.  In  the  same 
dished  '  Les  Aventures  de  Robert  dit  le  Cheva- 
uchesne,'  2  vols.  12rao.  This  work  is  not  pro- 
on,  but  a  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  adven- 
}irate,  extracted  from  the  qaemorials  furnished 
w.  This  was  followed  in  1734  by  the  two  first 
.'Histoire  d'Estevanille  Gonzales,  surnomm^  le 
bonne  Humeur,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  which  La  Sage 
(  be  an  imitation  of  *  El  Escudero  Obregon'  be- 
ued,  but  to  which  it  bears  little  resemblance  ex- 
ew  circumstances  of  narrative  which  have  been 
[n  1735  he  published  '  Une  Journ^e  des  Parques,* 
logue  full  of  philosophy  and  wit,  the  thoughts 
iginal,  and  expressed  with  great  energy.  This 
B  year  in  which  he  conapleted'  Gil  Bias,'  a  work 
tems  to  have  written  especially  for  posterity,  and 
)  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  best  period  of  his 
38,  the  year  in  which  he  produced  the  last  of  his 
1^  he  published  '  Le  Bachelier  de  Salabanca,'  2 
».,  and  in  1740  'La  Valise  trouv^,'  12mo., 
ly,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  letters  sup- 
written  by  different  persons  on  satirical  subjects, 
rfk  was '  Un  Melange  amusant  de  Sailliesd'Esprit 
i  Historiques  les  plus  frappants,'  I  vol.  \9mo, 
appears  to  have  passed  his  life  of  literary  aotivity 


I  in  great  domastio  happines8»  which  was  only  disturbed  hf 
his  eldest  and  his  third  son  having  become  actors,  a  profes- 
sion to  which  Le  Sage  had  a  strong  dislike.  He  had  brought 
his  eldest  son  up  to  the  bar,  but  he  left  it,  and,  under  thm 
assumed  name  of  Montm6nil,  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  an  actor.  Le  Sage  had  ceased  to  have  any  intercouraa 
with  him ;  but  the  second  son,  who  had  obtained  the  pre- 
ferment of  a  canon  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  contrived,  by  a 
manoeuvre,  to  get  the  old  man  to  see  his  son  play  a  charao- 
tor  in  *  Turcaret,'  with  which  he  was  so  muc)i  delighted  that 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  they  afterwards  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  friendship.  It  is  related  that  while 
Montm6nil  was  at  the  theatre,  Le  Sage  passed  his  evenings 
at  a  cafS  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  where  the 
company  used  to  assemble  round  him,  and  to  get  upon  chairs 
and  tables  to  listen  to  *  the  old  man  eloquent.*  The  death 
however  of  this  favourite  son,  in  September,  1743,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  was  a  severe  blow  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  1743  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  in  order  to  be  near  his  son  the  canon,  and 
here  he  died,  November  17,  1747.  His  wife  survived  till 
1 752 :  both  of  them  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  great  work  of  Le  Sage  is  his  *  Gil  Bias,'  perhaps  of  its 
kind  the  first  of  all  novels,  and  one  that  has  the  rare  merit 
of  always  being  read  with  new  pleasure.  This  superiority  is 
not  owing  to  the  interest  of  the  story,  for  when  a  story  is 
well  known,  a  novel  loses  that  part  of  its  attraction,  and  its 
permanent  success  must  depend  on  other  qualities.  When 
a  person  has  finished  a  chapter  of '  Gil  Bias,'  he  will  aenenlly 
have  nearly  equal  pleasure  in  beginning  to  read  it  over 
again ;  and  the  reason  is  this — *  Oil  Bias'  is  a  series  of  pictures 
of  human  life  under  all  its  aspects.  The  various  adven- 
tures of  Gil  Bias  concern  us  little ;  we  only  recollect  him  be- 
cause of  the  persons  with  whom  through  him  we  become 
acquainted.  We  neither  like  him  nor  disUke  him ;  we  do 
not  admire  or  respect  him.  He  introduces  us  to  a  great 
variety  of  personages  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  whose 
failings  ana  vices  are  painted  in  enduring  colours.  Though 
somewhat  of  the  interest  of  the  novel  arises  fix>m  the  great 
variety  of  adventures,  and  the  delineation  of  manners  pecu- 
liar to  Spain,  it  is  as  a  gallery  of  portraits  that  the  work 
will  always  maintain  its  interest  it  is  true  that  the  author 
generally  gives  us  the  portraits  of  rogues  or  fools,  or  of  per- 
sons whose  distingubhing  trait  is  some  weakness  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  portraits  are  likenesses, 
and  represent  a  large  class.  As  in  all  great  works  of  the 
kind,  the  author  is  never  obtruded  on  us.  We  think  not  of 
the  wonderful  art  which  has  produced  what  appears  to  be 
completely  simple  and  natural.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  idle  or  unmeaning  phrase  in  the  whole  book,  particularly  in 
the  first  two  volumes,  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best. 
The  expression  is  suited  to  the  thought  with  perfect  pro- 
priety ;  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  wanted  in 
the  way  of  explanation.  While  we  admire  the  innumerable 
delicate  touches  which  make  up  the  whole  of  a  picture,  we 
find  them  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole,  to  which  each 
part  bears  its  just  proportion ;  a  merit  which  arises  fh>m  the 
author's  clear  perception  of  what  was  required  for  the  de- 
lineation of  each  character,  and  the  exquisite  taste  which 
guided  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  pure,  simple,  and  nervous 
style  of  expression.  A  great  work  or  a  great  intellectual 
power  of  anv  kind  is  always  the  fruit  of  mature  years. 
Le  Sage,  as  already  observed,  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Gil  Bias  in  1715,  when  be  was  47  years  of  age,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  in  1736,  when  he  had  attained  his  67th  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Le  Sage  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  title  of '(Euvres  Ghoisies  de 
Le  Sage,'  Paris^  1783,  15  vols.  6vo.,  and  1810,  16  vols.  8va 
Most  of  his  novels  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  espe- 
cially '  Gil  Bias,'  which  has  appeared  in  all  forms  from  the 
most  splendid  typography  ana  embellishments  to  the  hum- 
blest. It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe;  the  English  translation  is  by  Dr.  Smollett.  'Le 
Diable  Boiteux'  is  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Devfl  on  Two  Sticks ;'  and  we  have  also  translations  of 
the '  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,*  and  of  most  of  the  other  novels. 

SAGERETIA,  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  natural  fkmily 
Rhamnen,  formed,  by  K.  A.  Brongniart,  of  old  species  of 
Zizyphus  and  of  Rhamnus,  and  named  after  M.  Sageret,  a 
French  vegetable  physiologist.  The  species  are  found  in 
both  South  and  North  America,  Java,  China,  and  in  India 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalavas.  The  genns  is  character- 
ised by  having  a  five-cleft  pitcher-shaped  calyx;  petals  A?% 
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eonTolutr  or  cucuHale;  irameni  Ave,  bearing  ovBle  two-  I 
celled  anthers ;  disk  Heihy,  cup-ahaped.  giriimg  the  o«nr ; 
ovary  alinuit  immi:rsed  in  (he  disk,  ihree-eelled :  tlyle 
abort,  thick ;  iligroas  three.  seiEile  or  Ihree-lobed ;  fruit  un- 
known. The  »pecie»  form  Bhrtiba,  with  slender,  iudbHt 
thorny  hnnchea ;  leaves  nearly  ohlong,  lanceolate  and  >er- 
rste-,  liowen  small,  crowded  in  axillary  or  terminal  ifpike*. 
The  only  npccie*  which  re<|uires  particular  notice  i*S.  Ihee'- 
sans,  which  it  rem^irkuble  as  being  cmployiil  u  a  subtlitule 
for  tea.  ovon  in  China,  where  thu  puor  are  Ueicritwd  by  0«- 
beck  a*  making  use  of  the  loavoi  in  Ilia  >aino  manner  at 
those  of  the  true  lea,  and  Tur  which  it  maket  a  good  aub- 
stiluto  from  its  nslrint(encv  and  fragrance. 
SAGHALIKN,    [Iaiwkai,] 

SAGI'NA,  the  name  of  n  genua  of  planlt,  from  lapno, 
to  cram  or  fatten,  a  name  not  very  appropriate.  Tbit 
genus  belongs  to  the  naturuL  order  Aliinacete,  and  lacha- 
raclcrisud  by  posMnising  an  inferior  calyx,  with  four  spread- 
ing permanent  sepals,  four  ovate  ubtuae  petals,  shorter  tban 
the  calyx,  four  slamens,  superior  ovary,  wilb  fuur  «horT. 
stylos,  capsule  ipliliing  into  four  valves,  and  numerouH 
minute  seeds  attached  to  •  central  placenta.  Four  speciei^ 
are  indigenous  to  Britain.  They  form  small  herbs,  which  art 
very  generally  diffused  over  the  temperate  regionsof  the  globe. 
SAGirrA  (the  Arrow).  This  constellation  ii  one  of  the 
old  onea,  and  is  situated  over  the  back  of  Aijuila.  Ir 
Constellation  it  ia  stated  that  Sagitia  i*  a  part  of  Aquiln 
in  Aratus;  but  this,  though  very  commonly  alaleJ,  is 
erroneous,  as  is  noticed  by  Grutius  in  his  notes  on  Aralus  ; 
thnugli  the  edition  of  Grotius  biniseir  countenance*  tile 
error  in  the  plates.  GrjDiiua  trocea  the  mistake  to  GeT' 
manieus  in  his  Latin  version. 

The  principal  Stan  are  as  follows: — 


but  it  b  worOi  notlnc  tbM  Iw  mm  *uqr  (i 

nied  Ibat  the  original  figure  wu  ubI  of  k  « 

The  principal  stftra  mn  w  liiUovi:— 
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SAGITTA'RIA  (from  tagilla,  an  arrow,  a  term  indicat- 
ing the  shape  of  the  leaves),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  planla 
In'loiigini;  to  the  natural  order  Alismaces.  The  genus  i- 
rliamcteriMni  by  possessin<;  barren  and  fertile  flowers,  with 
a  3-leavcd  calyx  and  three  petals.  The  fertile  flowers  bare 
numerous  pistils  collected  into  a  head,  and  one-sreded  com- 
pressed and  margined  prricarp^.  The  species  of  this  genu> 
arc  water-plants,  sod  are  found  in  the  hotter  and  lemperalL' 
MTts  of  iba  ^lulie.  ond  are  freoucntly  remarkable  for  ihi; 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  Tlie  only  speiies  indigenous  in  Ihi^ 
country  is  the  S.  tagitli/oiia,  common  arrowhead,  which  i-. 
known  by  its  arrow-shaped  leaves  with  lanceolate  slraighl 
tubes.  The  rbiioroala  of  many  ofiho  species  contain  amy- 
lacuous  matter,  and  form  a  nutritious  food,  fur  which  pur- 
pose ihev  are  said  to  be  uned  by  Iho  Calmuc  Tartars. 

SAGilTA'RIUS  (the  Archer),  one  of  the  conslellatious 
ofiliezudi.ic.  the  figure  of  which  ia  that  of  a  centaur  draw - 
ing  Ilie  bow,  and  situated  below  Aquila,  between  Scorpius 
and  Capricurnus;  it  roust  not  be  confounded  wilb  Cbk- 
TAi'Hi's.  The  mythological  account  of  this  constellation  i^ 
very  ni<  agrp.  ond  conflrmnlory  of  the  reason  given  in  Con- 
fTKLLATtON  wLy  llie  Greeks  could  not  have  been  the  Qrr,l 
to  gi\H  names  to  the  constellations.  Hyginus  can  find  nu 
more  illustrious  mortal  to  fix  in  this  part  of  the  heacens  Ihau 
one  Crotus,  the  son  of  Eupbeme,  the  nurse  of  the  Husm, 
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a  woid  signifying,  in  the  lan^ftge of  tlia Fapuas, 
e  it  runalilules  Ibe  staple  article  of  food  of  the 
1  of  the  Eastern   Archipelago  snil    other 

plants  nhich  field  it  grow.  It  is  not  a 
ici  supposed,  but  the  faring  rrom  the  st 
Ime    and    palm-like    vegelahlei,    the    chief   of 

he  SaguB  Rumphii,  Willd.  (Metroxylon  Sagui) ; 

Iravia,  Rax. :  ibe  SnirueriiG  Rumphii,  Rox.  (Go- 
nmulu,  Ruin|ih. ;  Sagus  vinifera,  Pers.)  ;  the 
irinifeia,  Coryplia  unibraculifers,  oonia  Cycates, 

Zamia,  but  these  last  yield  a  very  inferior  sort. 
if  Dulichos  cliinensis  are  used  in  North  America 
ind  oli^o  a  starch  procured  from  the  tubers  of  the 
is  Batatas  is  beat  up  with  the  farina  of  the 
ribna  into  eo^o  in  the  West  Indies.  Of  late  years 
sago  has  been  brought  from  Brazil,  vbich  is  niost 
iTi^d  from  tbe  Mauritia  llcxuusj,  and  some  of  Ibe 
liQcent  |iBlm9  of  that  country.  Sigo  is  a  variety 
irepared  by  the  plant  for  the  use  of  the  flower* 
nd  is  most  abundant  just  before  tbe  evolution  or 

of  tbe  spadix  or  llower-bud,  which  is  known  by 
lust  tiansuding  through  and  covering  (he  leaves, 
e  the  stem  is  cut  down,  near  the  base,  and  then 
>  pieces  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  '  A  part  of 
aid  wood  is  then  sliced  off,  and  the  workman. 
Ibe  pith,  cuts  across  tbe  lonf^itudinal  fibres  and 
;e(ber.  leaving  a  port  at  each  end  uncut,  so  that 
excavated  there  remains  a  Irnugh,  Into  which  tbe 
n  put,  mixed  with wator,Bud  beaten  withapiece 
e  fibres,  being  then  separated  from  the  pulp,  (lost 
ind  ibelloursubsides.  After  being  cleared  in  this 
several  waters,  the  pulp  is  put  into  cylindrical 
ide  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  and.  if  it  is  to  be 

lime,  those  biskets  ore  generally  sunk  in  fresh 
ep  it  moist,  for  the  pntp  will  keep  long  if  pre- 
I  the  air,  but  if  exposed  it  presently  turus  sour' 
'■'oyage  In  the  Moluecat.  p.  39.) 
ilily  yielded  by  one  tree  is  prodigious.  Five  or 
I  pounds  are  not  un  unusual  produce  for  one  tree ; 
icgetatjon  slill  remains  after  being  felled,  a  stem 
fs  up,  which  guus  through  the  different  stages  of 
It  ii  lit  for  ilic  axe. 

'  or  powder  is  rarely  imported,  granulated  sago 
:ale  in  which  it  is  commonly  brought  to  Europe. 
I  into  this  Slate  fiom  the  tliiur,  it  must  be  inois- 
tssed  through  a-vievcintoan  iron  pot  (leryiihBllow) 

fire,  which  enables  it  to  osiumo  a  globular  form. 
r  grained  saj-'u  is  half  baked,  and  will  keep  long.' 

Of  this  granulated  Eajjo  there  arc  two  varieties, 
1  or  brown  saao.  and  pcuil  sa<<u.   The  latter  is  in 

bornyor  scmt-t  mils  parent  prains,  about  the  size  , 
head  ;  the  fonni'r  are  in  lari;er  {>rains,  about  i 
the  grains  of  poni  1  barlcir.  Bulb  aie  inodorous.  ' 
n  insipid  la^le.  They  sauU  in  culd  water,  and 
horoughly  suhible  in  boiling  water,  so  as  to  form 
^h'like  solution,  which  may  be  usud  as  a  pudding, 
in  ullicr  ways  as  an  article  of  iliet  for  children 
s.  if  a  farinaceous  diet  is  ri.-<,ul[ed. 
IN.  [Jacchhs.  vol.  xiii  .  p.  69.]  Tho  term  Sa- 
Uigoins  is  also  cinp!ovt-d  hy  M.  F.  Cuvier  and 
i>tingui<h  the  KCL^uhd  division  of  Ibo  monkeys  of 
Ciintineiit.  with    lung  but  nut  prebunulo   tails. 

division  M.  l.i'sson  arran>!0«  tho  cenora  Sagui- 
..  F.   Cuv.;  and  Pitheda  [Saxib], 
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tbunbt  are  broad :  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Cngcrs  aretaoi* 
claw-like. 

This  is  Ihe  Simia  teiurea.  Ijun. ;  Cal'ithrix  tauremt, 
Geoff.;  Siaoin  Saimiri,  ond  Siiimiri  of  the  Fmncb; 
Saimri  of  tbe  naiivei  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  Titi  of  Hnnf 
boldt. 

Loealitiei. — Brazil  and  Guyana. 

This  pretty  species  is  often  kept  by  tho  nath-es  In  eunflna- 
ment.  One  in  the  Paris  menagerie  is  deseiibe<1  by  M.  P. 
Cuvier  as  very  playful  and  good-humoured.  The  tail,  when 
the  animal  was  at  rest,  was  wound  round  the  body  or  linha, 
a  position  in  which  it  was  kept  when  tho  little  creature 
slept,  which  it  did  in  a  sitling  poilure,  with  Iho  head  bent 
down  between  Ihe  fore-legs;  but  the  tail  was  never  used  u 
a  lupporl.    This  ia  not  an  uncommon  ipecios. 


us  Sasuinu!  is  thus  defined  hy  M.  Lesson: — 
irler  aa  in  the  Sap.\jdus.  excepting  thai  the  eara 
irge  and  deformed,  and  that  the  tail  is  covered 
hairs.  Body  slender.  Facial  angle,  GO  degrees 
ormula:  — 


1-1   ' 
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on   arranges  the    following    species    under   the 
eiureus.  pertnnatui,  lugem,  amictut,   torquaita, 
tianor/uir,  and  in/iilalM. 
1.  Sagiiiniu  Sctureui. 

ion. — Size  about  that  of  a  squirrel,  hardly  more 
ches  in  lengih  without  the  lad,  which  measures 
fouilecn  inches.  Body  greenish  yellow  abovs, 
[feyish  on  the  thigh  and  arms ;  body  beneath, 
te.  Feel,  legs,  and  fore-arms  reddish  chestnut. 
■k;  the  rest  of  the  face  and  ears  flesh-coloured, 
at  the  lip.  Id  both  extremities  tho  nails  of  tbe 
l.  No.  1270, 


Cuvier  will  not  allow  the  Sagouint  and  Satmint  to  be 
classed  logetbcr.  and  indeed  he  »eparales  the  Satmiri  above 
described  and  figured  from  the  Stiguuins,  making  the  Sahh 
intervene  between  ihe  forms.  He  says  that  in  the  Saimiri 
the  tail  is  depressed,  and  ceases  lo  be  prehensile,  and  that 
the  head  is  very  flat.  He  also  observes  tliat  there  is  a  mem- 
branous space  in  the  interorbital  pariiiiun  in  Ihe  skvlelon. 

Of  Ihe  Sagouint  (.CallitltTix,  Geoffj  he  says  that  they 
have  the  tail  slender,  and  that  iheir  teeth  do  not  project, 
remarking  Ih.it  llicjr  had  for  a  longtime  been  assucialeil 
with  the  Saimirit.  but  that  the  head  of  Ihe  Sagottit  is 
higher,  and  that  their  canines  are  much  shorter.  Such,  he 
observes,  are  the  Sagouiri  d  matoue  (Caih'thrix  fiemnala, 
Geoff.),  and  (be  Sagouin  en  deait  or  La  Veuve  \.La  Viduita, 
Simia  tugetiM.  Humb.). 

Tlie  first  of  these,  Callilhrix  personata  (Sagvinue  ptr  ■ 
timatat)  is  greyish-yellow,  with  the  head  and  the  four  hands 
black,  and  a  reddi>h  rail. 

Lnealily. — Brazil,  where  it  is  found  between  the  IBlh  and 
2UI  degrees  of  south  latitude,  on  the  banks  nf  rivers- 

The  second,  Cid/ilkrix lugeni  {Sagvinua  tugetis),  has  Ihn 
body  of  a  shining  hlack,  with  a  purpli^^h  lustre  on  some 
pans :  the  bair  soft  snd  shining.  The  face  has  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  bluish- white  square  mask,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  narrow  margin  of  a  purer  tinge,  while  two  ilripes  of  tho 
samo  colour  run  from  t^e  eyes  to  the  temples.  The  throat 
is  marked  with  a  band  of  white,  of  which  colour  are  the 
anterior  hands  on  the  outstdes,  so  that  (bey  there  resemble  a 
pair  of  while  gloves,  lo  which  the  natives  com^ure  ibcm. 

Habitt,  Localitiet,  ^. — This  species,  which  u  t  he  Maeava 
eoAouoftha  naiivei,  appears  to  be  extremely  rare.  Humboldt 
saw  only  one  spocimen.  and  that  in  tbe  forests  bordering  Ibe 
rivers  CasBiquiare  and  Guaviare.  It  was  said  to  live  in  pain; 
and  this  opinion  was  eonfirmcd  by  the  fear  and  dislike 
shown  by  (be  eaplive  wheo  placed  near  even  some  of  lb* 
most  diminutive  species  of  thegenus.  Itwasver^  shy,  and 
was  BCtive  only  wnen  atone.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  par- 
sons, though  they  were  occupied  in  general  business^  it 
would  remain  immoveably  attentive  to  all  thutpossed,  ■«• 
fusing  food  even,  notwithstanding  a  long  fkti.  When  alons 
its  beliBvioDi  was  very  diflerent-  If  a  bird  was  introduciBd, 
Ihe  monkey  was  instantly  roused  at  (he  sight  of  it,  darted 
upon  it  like  a  cat,  and  swallowed  it  inilanlly,  its  wbolo  W 
bit  at  Ruch  momenU  being  that  of  ■  carnivorous  *»< 
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SAGUENAY.  River.    [Canada.) 

SAGUKRUS.    [Arkno.] 

SAGUNTUM.    [Punic  Wars.] 

SAU  A'RA,  or  SAHRA,  U  a  country  of  iromenfle  extent, 
which  occupies  the  central  parts  of  ^forthurn  Africa.  Its 
weitern  extremity  \%  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  along  which  it 
extends  from  Cape  Nun,  28^  40'  N.  lat.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Scnegul,  iT*  N.  lat.  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
it  extends  eastward  nearly  across  the  continent  of  Africa, 
being  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  only  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  ami  the  rocky  country  which  lies  between  that  river 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  constituteii  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Sahara.  The  western  edge  of  that 
valley  occurs  between  30°  and  Si,"*  E.  long.,  and  aa  the 
African  shore  alont^  the  western  boundary  of  the  Desert  is 
between  1 1^  and  17°  W.  long.,  the  Sahara  extends  from  east 
to  west,  on  an  averap^,  throusrh  44  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
about  2650  miles.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
are  very  imperfectly  known.  On  the  north  the  Sahara 
reaches  to  the  bnsc  of  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  but  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  exact  position  of  this  portion  of  the 
mountains,  which  is  laid  down  on  our  maps  according  to 
the  vague  information  collected  from  the  natives.  Some 
geographers  suppose  that  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara 
a  fertile  and  tolerably  level  country  occurs*  which  is  called 
Bileduli^orid,  or  Bulad-al-Jarid,  t.^.  the  country  of  palm- 
trees  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name  is  applied  by 
the  Moghrebins  to  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  as  the 
valleys  in  those  parts,  being  open  to  the  Sahara,  experience 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  without  which  dates 
would  not  ripen,  or  at  least  would  not  come  to  perfection. 
The  Atlas  constitutes  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara 
from  Cape  Nun  on  the  west  to  10*  E.  long,  on  the  east. 
From  this  meridian  as  far  east  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (30*" 
E.  long.),  a  stony  and  broken  country  extends  between  the 
Sahara  and  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending  the  countries 
belonging  to  Tripoli,  including  Barca  and  the  stony  desert 
which  lies  between  Barca  and  E^ypt  In  these  parts  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  better  known.  The 
hilly  and  stony  country  terminates  on  the  south  between 
2U°'and  30"  N.  lat.,  except  between  15"*  and  20"*  E.  long., 
where  a  wide  and  mountainous  tract  advances  to  the  south  as 
far  as  27®  N.  lat.  The  northern  edge  of  this  tract  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Harutsh-el-Assoud,  or  Black  Harutsh ;  it  is 
the  Mons  Niger  of  Pliny.  It  consists  chiefly  of  basalt,  and 
ribes  towards  its  extremity  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
southern  ed^e,  called  Harutsh -el- Abiad,  consists  of  calca- 
reous hills  of  moderate  elevation.  This  rocky  region  termi- 
nates in  the  desert  near  20^  E.  long.,  and  on  the  cast  of  it 
the  Sahara  appears  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hornemann,  when  crossing  the  plain  of  Sultin, 
cast  of  the  Harutsh-el-Assuat,  near  29**  N.  lat.,  did  not  per- 
ceive any  mountain  or  even  hill  towards  the  north ;  and  Delia 
Cella,  who  travelled  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  uf  Sidra,  .south  of  'M)°  N.  lat.,  observes  that  no 
mountains  were  visible,  and  that  only  low  sand-hills  ap- 
peared near  the  shores.  It  seems  then  that  between  17* 
and  19''  E.  long,  an  arm  of  the  Sahara  reaches  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the  gulf  of 
Sidra  or  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  rocky  region  of  Barca  is 
thus  divided  from  that  district,  of  which  the  ranges  of  the 
Harutsh  constitute  the  most  eastern  portion.  This  northern 
branch  of  the  Sahara  has  probably  an  average  width  of 
about  100  miles.  On  the  shores  of  the  gulf  it  occupies  the 
space  between  Geria  and  Haen  Agan. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  best  known  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  where  it  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  tbe 
Senegal  river,  and  between  15"  and  4"*  \V.  long,  approaches 
the  parallel  of  10"  N.  lat.  Further  e4t»t  tbe  river  Joliba  or 
Quorra  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  the  Desert  and 
Soodan  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Green wieli,  so  that  Soodan 
advances  to  W  N.  lat.,  near  Timbuctoo.  Botween  that  place 
and  the  lake  Tchad  th*'  exact  liiM  of  tbe  boundary  is  not 
known,  but  it  proliably  lies  near  14**  N.  kt..  and  this  parallel 
may  also  be  considered  as  dividing  tbe  Sahara  from  Eastera 
Soodan  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  I>ir-Fur,  near  89*  B.  long. 
Farther  cast  it  lies  between  16*  and  17*  N.  lat.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  on  an  average  the  Sahara  extends 
from  north  to  south  over  1 4  degrees  of  latitude,  or  960  milea. 
The  area  of  the  Sahara,  within  these  limits,  occupies  more 
than  2,600.000  square  miles,  or  more  than  two-thinis  of  the 
area  of  Euiopc. 

Tbe  Sahara  is  a  desert,  but  it  is  not.  as  is  comnKNily  sup- 


posed, covered  m  its  whole  extent  by  a  fine  and  loose  Mod. 
There  certainly  are  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  tbe  surlkre 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  and.loosc  maL 
and  with  low  sandy  hills ;  but  if  we  may  jud^e  ftua  ibt 
scanty  information  that  we  have  respecting  this  inii 
country,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
of  a  firm  soil,  in  many  parts  compMed  of  indurated  sand,  ■ 
others  of  sandstone.    The  surface  of  other  tracts  eons«li  sf 
rocks,  especially  granite,  fluently  nixed  wiib  qMrti. 
But  whatever  mav  be  the  soil  in  aiiv  given  plan,  it  is  a* 
tremely  poor,  and  almost  entirely  oeatitute  of  vcgaUlMt 
It  is  true  that  there  are  tracts  covered  with  hnihw  aod 
coarse  grass,  but  they  are  few,  and  invariably  tf  ■adnaic 
extent.   This  eeneral  sterility  is  chiefly  owine  toth«  dr}ncis 
of  the  atmosphere.    The  Sahara  is  situatM  in  tbat  fait  of 
tl)e  globe  which  separates  the  region  of  the  wintvrauwfrba 
those  of  the  summer  rains,  and  it  does  not  partidpalt  n 
either  of  them.    In  the  greatest  part  of  this  extenaive  nnm 
a  drop  of  rain  never  falls  to  refresh  tbe  arid  aoil :  aid  ■ 
those  districts  which  approach  the  couniriea  i 
abundant  rains,  only  a  few  showers  oeeur  in  Au|       mm 
September,  and  even  these  not  every  year.    Tbis  ^      t  of 
rain  renders  the  whole  region  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
tion,  but  not  uninhabitable,  as  the  lower  deprcaaiom  c 
a  few  wells,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  tbe  soil  is  covtiui 
grass  and  bushes,  that  afford  pasture  to  camels  goaU  aai 
sheep.    These  animals  supply  subsistence  to  ibe  i 
trilxM,  who  wander  about  in  thia  boundless  waste.  TUvavn 
who  cross  this  region  are  exposed  to  many  dangcn,  balk 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  from  the  cbanctcraf  in 
inhabitants.    Though  the  camels  Occasionally  find  stai 
shrubs  or  grass  to  satisfy  their  liungier,  no  prov iaioos  esa  bi 
got   along  the  whole  route,  which  exceeds  1000 
length.    The  traveller  must  carry  everything  %i%u  \ 
The  wells  of  drinkable  water  occur  only  at  a  diatanee  o4 
days'  journey  from  one  another,  and  sometimea  tbe 
is  still  greater.    The  traveller  in  the  desert  must  tbenlvei 
provide  himself  with  as  much  water  as  is  requiitod  In  fcii 
consumption  until  he  reaches  the  next  well ;  and  if  ikt 
season  is  drier  and  hotter  than  usual,  the  well  is  dried  b|^ 
and  he  runs  imminent  risk  of  perishing  of  tbirst.     If  bi 
loses  his  way  in  the  wilderness,  a  certain  death  awaits  kin 
from  hunger  and  thirst.     In  those  tracts  whicb  are  rewiel 
with  fine  looee  sand,  the  whirlwinds  often  blow  wiib  grot 
force,  and  raise  a  large  portion  of  the  sand  to  a  ~"~nidiisliii 
height,  and  deposit  it  again  at  some  distanee.         eb  pdj 
of  sand  have  buried  many  caffilas.     The  inbab 
desert  lead  a  wandering  life,  and,  like  all  nonuuuc  ifiim^w* 
always  ready  to  attack  the  traveller,  to  depnve  bin  gf  k« 
goods,  and  to  reduce  him  to  slavery.    In  spite  of  all 
dangers,  the  Sahara  is  annually  traversed  by  aeve  ^ 

which  carry  on  the  commerce  between  Soodan  ■■■■  *m 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  however  a  track  across  the  desert,  in  wbirii  that 
dangers  are  comparatively  small.     It  lies  between  13*  uti 
16"  B.  long.,  and  owes  its  ad%-antagea  putly  to  itscbasit 
and  partly  to  its  soil.    It  is  remarkaole  tnat  tnis  track  oenei 
where  no  elevated  country  lies  between  the  Meditenaa 
and  the  Sahara,  but  only  the  low  range  of  tbe  Uai 
which  ioins  tbat  arm  of  the  Sahara  that  reacbea  tbe »!     « 
of  the  Mediterranean.    The  country  along  tbe  sbotesb 
gulf  of  Sidra,  between  12*  and  19**  B.  long.,  and  b 
tbe  gulf  and  the  Sahara,  does  not  appear  to  rise  in 
more  than  1000  feet,  and  in  most  parts  it  ia  miie*  i«««. 
Through  this  wide  gap  tbe  northern  winda,  which  fnqm 
bk>w  a  gale,  and  bring  moisture  from  the  rounthes  n 
the  Mediterranean,  which  at  that  season  are  drencbcv  « 
rain,  find  access  to  the  Sahara,  and  produce  a  eonsiderava 
degree  of  cold  even  as  far  south  as  Mounuk.     Hocn 
obser\'es  that  these  winds  chilled  the  air  to  aueb  a  < 
that  not  only  the  natives,  but  even  himself  was  cobw«i 
to  have  recourse  to  a  fire;  and  Deuham  observes  i 
thermometer  ^metimes  sinks  as  low  as  4 1*  of  Fab 
To  these  winds  also  we  may  piobably  aaeribe  the  raie  w 
falla  in  thia  season  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Fesaan,  and 
it  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Sibara.    Tbcae 
to  extend  to  21*"  N.  lat,  and  as  tbe  nertbem  i       .«> 
tropical  rains  occurs  near  16"  N.  lat,  tbe  tract  t 
two  limits  of  rain  does  not  exceed  A\'e  d 
whilst  in  other  places  it  occupies  more  ..^u 
extent    The  advantages  of  thia  tract  aa  a  tboro 
calfilas  consist  in  the  smaller  extent  of  tbe  aind« 
of  the  eontinuous  or  broken  ridgot  of  ieek«i    * 
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parts  witbih  the  rainless  region  resemble  the  sandy 
in  bcinj;  without  vegetation,  the  wells  which 
between  thera  are  more  numerous,  and  rarely  more 
I  few  days'  journey  from  one  another.  The  road 
b  this  country  gives  the  easiest  access  to  the  interior 
ica  from  the  north,  and  requires  a  more  particular 

r  leaving  the  town  of  Tripoli,  the  road  runs  south-east 
northern  boundary  of  Fezzan,  over  a  country  which 
»s  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  Sahara,  pre- 
r  a  succession  of  plains  and  ridges  of  hills.  The  sur- 
the  plains  is  in  general  a  firm  sand,  with  a  few  rocky 
ices  and  patches  of  gravel.  In  some  spots  not  a  ves- 
vegetation  appears,  and  the  ground  is  in  no  place 
tely  covered,  except  in  a  few  small  oases,  where  there 
f.  The  hills  are  of  inconsiderable  height,  generally 
ceeding  400  feet,  and  never  rising  above  600  feet, 
of  thein  c  onsist  of  limestone  overtopped  by  lava ; 
are  only  sand-hills  They  are  without  vegetahon, 
itain  between  them  many  fertile  valleys.  This  coun- 
ich  extends  to  the  town  of  Sokna  in  Fezzan,  has  abun- 
f  wells  and  water.  The  town  of  Sokna,  which  contains 
toco  inhabitants,  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  surrounded 
'es  of  date-trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  of  excellent 
.  South  of  this  place  extends  the  Harutsh  Assouat, 
IS  Niger,  occupying  a  width  of  about  35  miles  in  a 
t  line.  The  lower  strata  consist  of  a  yellowish  lime- 
almost  entirely  composed  of  marine  remains;  but 
nasses   of*  tabular  basalt  and     irregular  precipices 

I  the  hills,  and  extend  over  all  the  contiguons  plains, 
s  no  vegetation  and  no  water.  Travelling  is  extremely 
I,  as  the  hills  are  furrowed  by  deep  chasms  and  nar- 
Tines.  Fezzan,  which  extends  from  this  mountain 
*  the  northern  tropic,  consists  of  numerous  small  oases 
ed  from  each  other  by  comparatively  narrow  tracts 
.  [Fezzan.]  Water  is  abundant,  except  towards  the 
n  boundary,  where  a  level  desert  occurs,  which  can 

traversed  in  four  days;  but  in  the  middle  of  it  there 

II  place  called  Gatrone,  surrounded  by  sandy  hills  and 
i  covered  with  small  trees.  The  soil  of  this  desert  to- 
he  north  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  salt,  but 
ater  part  is  merely  covered  with  a  fine  reddish  sand, 
rowu  and  Tegerhy  there  are  extensive  plantations  of 
jes  and  abundance  of  water.  From  the  southern 
ry  of  Fezzan  to  the  town  of  Bilma,  or  from  23®  to 
N.  lat.,  a  continuous  ridge  of  steep  rocky  hills,  ele- 

rom  300  to  300  feet  above  the  plain,  runs  almost  due 
nd  south  ;  and  from  five  to  twenty  miles  east  of  this 
lere  are  isolated  hills,  mostly  composed  of  sand,  bat 
J  places  of  rock.  Between  these  rocks  the  road  runs 
(tony  plain  without  the  least  vegetation,  but  Denhara 
at  after  the  rains  a  ^rass  quickly  springs  up,  which 
al  feet  high,  and  that  the  rains  full  in  torrents  as  far 
Tijrgerindumma  hills.     It  would  therefore  appear 

this  tract  the  northern  rains  extend  to  21**  N.  lat. 
t  of  this  country  is  inhabited,  but  wells  of  drinkable 
>ccur  at  distances  of  three  or  four  days'  journey. 
9**  N.  lat.  however  there  are  several  small  towns  or 
I,  which  owe  their  existence  not  so  much  to  a  cer- 
•gree  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  as  to  numerous  small 
rhich  lie  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  rdnge,  and  in 
Irona  crystallizes,  lii  the  vicinity  of  some  of  these 
.here  are  groves  of  dale-trees  and  pasture-ground 
lie.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  covered  with  in- 
iofis  of  pure  Irona,  which  extend  for  several  miles 
f  direction.  In  a  lew  places  mimosa-trees  are  found, 
is  noted  for  its  extensive  salt-pits  [BilmaI,  and 
ricinity   there  are  a   few  spots   covered  with   vege- 

South  of  Bilma  is  the  most  diflUcult  portion  of 
d.  It  runs  over  loose  hills  of  fine  sand,  in  which 
mels  sink  nearly  knee-deep.  The  hills  sometimes 
•ar  in  a  single  night  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand, 
I  traces  of  the  passage,  even  of  a  large  caravan, 
in  a  few  hours.  Wells  are  rare.  After  four  days' 
ng  from  Bilma,  the  wells  of  Dibla  are  met  with, 
er  four  days  more,  those  of  Aghadem.  The  last-men- 
wells  are  abundant,  and  situated  in  a  wooded  valley, 
however  is  not  inhabited.  After  three  days  more  the 
f  is  reached  which  enjoys  a  small  portion  of  the  tro- 
lins,  and  the  soil  improves.  At  first  the  sandy  soil 
rspcr^ed  with  clumps  of  grass,  and  here  and  there 
}W  bushes;  trees  soon  appear,  and  then  increase  in 
Thut  the  desert  ceases  near  16^  N>  lat.,  but  no 


permanent  habitations  are  met  with  until  the  vicinity  of 
Lari  is  reached,  a  town  which  is  situated  a  short  distance 
from  lake  Tchad  (14**  20'  N.  lat.).  The  desert  between 
Bilma  and  Lari  is  called  the  Desert  of  Tinturaa. 

The  tract  just  noticed  as  traversing  the  dobcrt  from  north 
to  south,  divides  the  Sahara  into  two  unequal  )K)rtions,  of 
which  the  western  and  larger  is  known  among  the  natives 
by  the  name  of  Sahel,  and  the  eastern  and  smaller  among 
geographers  by  that  of  the  Libyan  Desert. 

Coast. — Until  lately  many  misconceptions  prevailed  re- 
specting this  coast,  which  extends  perhaps  more  than  1200 
miles  along  the  Atlantic.  It  was  said  that  the  coast  was 
sandy,  and  so  low  that  it  could  only  be  discovered  at  a  very 
short  distance;  that  it  was  lined  by  extensive  sand-banks 
and  shoals;  and  that  the  current  set  perpendicularly  to- 
wards the  shore.  It  was  added  that  a  fog  frequently  con- 
cealed it  from  the  navigator,  who  was  driven  towards  it  by 
a  strong  wind  which  blew  directly  on  the  coast.  All  these 
circumstances,  it  was  supposed,  contributed  to  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  which  annually  occurred  on  this  coast,  and  threw 
a  great  number  of  Christians  into  the  hands  of  the  Moore, 
who  reduced  them  to  slavery.  Modern  surveys  of  the  shors 
however  have  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  ib 
elevated,  and  consists  of  sandstone,  which  in  most  parts  rises 
to  the  height  of  100  feet  and  more,  but  in  some  does  not  ex- 
ceed 60  or  80  feet.  These  cliffs  are  generally  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  beach  ;  but  in  some  places  their  base  is 
immediately  washed  by  the  ocean;  and  m  others  sandhills 
are  observed,  which  rise  gently  to  a  moderate  height:  at 
the  back  the  country  is  generally  elevated.  A  low  coast' 
only  occurs  between  cape  Mirik  (19*  N.  lat.)  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Senegal,  but  here  also  dunes  are  found  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  behind  these  the  flat 
country  seems  to  have  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea.  The  whole  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Blanco  is  free 
from  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  has  regular  soundings 
The  depth  gradually  increases  from  the  beach,  and  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  there  are  from  30  to  34  fathoms ;  at 
twelve  miles,  from  50  to  60  fathoms :  and  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  about  100  fathoms.  The  water  then  deepens  very 
suddenly.  A  large  sand-bank  however  extends  from  Grey- 
hound Bay  (21°  r^.  lat.)  to  Cape  Mirik  ;  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  Arguin,  and  on  it  the  French  frigate  Me- 
dusa was  lost  in  1816.  As  to  the  currents  Lieut  Arlett  ob- 
serves that  they  do  not  set  in  towards  the  land,  but  run  invari- 
ably in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  except  east  of  Cape  Juby 
{27"*  58'  N.  lat.  and  12**  55'  W.  long.),  where  the  coast  turns 
suddenly  frem  south-west  to  west;  and  the  current,  having 
hitherto  followed  the  direction  of  the  coast,  strikes  obliquely 
on  the  shore  previous  to  attaining  its  regular  course.  This  is 
the  most  dangerous  place  in  the  whole  coast-line,  as  the  swell 
is  almost  invariably  from  the  north-west,  and  consequently 
almost  directly  on  the  coast;  besides  this,  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  which  cover  the  desert,  being  blown  into  the  sea  and 
mingling  with  the  haze  occasioned  by  the  heavy  surf,  render 
this  coast  very  indistinct.  Lieut.  Arlett  thinks  that  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  for  a  merchant  ship  embayed  here  to  wurk 
offshore.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  current  is  usually  at 
the  distance  of  three  to  six  miles  from  the  land,  and  it  gra- 
dually decreases  as  it  recedes  from  it.  Its  average  rate  from 
Mogadore  to  Cape  Juby  is  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  per  hour.  At  Cape  Juby  it  increases  to  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  per  hour,  and  at  Cape  Bojador  its  rate  is  about 
one  mile.  It  is  however  true  that  the  wind  almost  without 
exception  blows  from  the  north-wester  west, and  frequently 
in  hard  gales,  especially  in  the  night.  As  the  trade- winds, 
which  blow  from  a  nearly  opposite  quarter,  prevail  in  these 
parts,  it  is  supposed  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  produced 
by  the  arid  sorl  of  the  Sahara  being  heated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  the  almost  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
sun,  gives  rise  to  the  westerly  winds  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sahara. 

Soil — The  Sahel,  or  western  part  of  the  desert,  is  by  far 
the  worst  part  of  the  Sahara.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
all  this  vast  extent  a  single  oasis  occurs  the  soil  of  which  is 
fit  for  agriculture  or  for  the  growth  of  date-trees.  The  s>od 
however  varies  greatly,  passing  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  and  then  gradually  to  a  bare  layer  of  broken  stones 
and  rocks.  In  many  places  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
occur.  Some  of  them  consist  of  sand,  and  are  subject  to  be 
changed  in  size  and  form  by  the  winds ;  others  consist  of 
rocks,  frequently  of  granite  and  quarti.  All  these  soils  are 
destitute  of  vegetation,  which  only  appears  in  the  deprea* 
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Pions  bctwcLMi  the  hill-*  and  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the 
nx'ky  clcvatiuris,  bui  it  consists  only  of  a  few  grasses  and 
shrubs.     It  uoubl  however  apiHiar  that  theie  must  be  nu- 
merous tracts,  tbou<;h  probably  uf  small  extent,  which  are 
fit  for  pasture ;   for  according  to  all  accounts,  the  numl)cr 
of  individuals  who  find  subsistence  in  this  part  of  the  tSa- 
hara  is  far  from  small,  and  they  subsist  altogether  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds.     It  is  true  that  the  ^reat  commer- 
cial road  which  tiaverses  the  desert  between  Drah  in  Ma- 
rocco  and  Tiinbuctoo  in  Suodan  runs  through  a  country 
which  is  i:. capable  ofafT-irdin'^  subsistence  to  a  single  family. 
It  is  ho\\e\er  >tated.  and  with  some  decree  of  probability, 
thai  the  caravan  road  has  been  purposely  formed  through 
the  worst  p.iri  of  the  dessert,  the  merchants  being  less  afraid 
of  tliC  dangers  of  the  country  than  those  which  they  would 
have  to  encounter  if  they  liaversed  a  tract  which  is  inha- 
bited by   nuine.ous  independent  tribes,   each  of  which  is 
eager  to  enrich  iiself  by  plnnderinK  the  caravans  or  sub- 
jeclint^  them  to  a  hea\y  tax  fir  a  free  pas^-age  through  ihoir 
territories.    It  is  at  least  certain   that  the  country  along  the 
con^t  is  far  from  being  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  as 
they  always  make  their  appearance  when  a  vessel  apnroaehes 
or  is  cast  on  the  shoru.     It  would  also  appear  that  at  no 
i:reat  distance  frui!i   ui'    sea  the  countiy  contains  extensive 
pasture-grounds    tiuiLgu  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  fro- 
miently  inter*  ijU-d  by  tracts  which  are  completely  sterile. 
Farther  inhiLi!  lui'cri  tracts  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation 
and    iub;Llj]uiaL'*  occupy  a  much  greater   portion   of   the 
country,  I:ut  il  is  perfectly  sterile  and  uninhabited  only  along 
till     iiitivjn  road,  so  that  the  catlilas  generally  terminate 
their  k-ns;  journey  without  meeting  with  a  single  person. 
The  ditferent  tracts  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  ridges  of  low  hilLs  which  occur  along  the 
caravan  mad.  run  cast  and  west,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps 
he  accounted  f)r  by  the  circumstance  of  the  wind  almost 
wiihuul  exception  blowing  from  the  east.     The  country  be- 
wc«.Mi  this  load  and  the  above-mentioned  country  between 
Tripoli  aiid  Lari  is  less  known  than  the  western  portion  of 
the  S.ihel.  but  the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  which  inhabit  it 
appear  to  be  nuiuerous,  and  to  consist  of  many  individuals. 

The  Libyan  desert,  or  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara,  contains 
a  considc-.able  number  of  oiises  or  fertile  tracts,  which  sup- 
port a  moderate  population.  Nearly  all  of  theni  contain 
extensive  irroves  of  dato-trees  and  fields  in  which  dhurra  is 
grown,  lioides  several  oa^es  which  lie  at  the  distance  of 
two  to  three  davs*  JDurnev  from  the  vallev  of  the  Nile  on  the 
west,  and  which  are  noticed  in  the  article  Egypt,  several 
others  of  somiC  extent  occur  along  the  caravan  route  which 
leads  from  Dar-Fur  north  cast  toTibcsti.  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  countries  along  this  road  is  very  im))erfect,  as  no 
European  has  ever  crossed  if.  O  her  oa-es  occur  near  the 
ni)rthern  buundarv  of  the  Libvan  desert,  amonu;  which  are 
Siwah  and  Augila.     [Atoila] 

Climate. —  Few  European  travellers  have  traversed  the 
Sahara,  ati'l  we  are  veiy  impel fectly  acquainted  with  its 
climate.  It  is  certain  that  no  rain  falls  along  the  coast 
south  of  Ca|)c  Juby,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  horce  showers 
fall  annually  in  the  countries  south  of  Mount  Atlas,  but  it 
is  not  known  how  fur  inland  they  extend.  Tliesc  showers 
fall  between  August  and  November.  Along  the  coast 
heavy  dews  occur  in  the  summer  months,  but  they  appear  to 
b?  quite  unknown  in  the  interior,  as  Cailii6  never  makes 
any  mention  of  dew.  In  the  interior  the  wind  blows  almost 
without  interruption  from  the  cast,  and  in  the  day-time  fre- 
quently Willi  the  \iolence  of  a  gale,  which  however  is  gene- 
rally follnvcd  by  a  dead  calm  after  sunset.  The  strong 
wind  moderates  the  heal  of  the  burning  sun,  and  hence  the 
nights  are  usually  more  insupportable  than  the  noon-day 
heat.  The  violent  gales  fre(|ucntly  raise  the  loose  sand  in 
such  quantities,  that  a  layer  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sand 
and  air,  an«l  ri-^ing  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  seems  to  divide  the  purer  atmosphere  from  the 
solid  eirth.  Tiii'.  sand,  when  agitated  by  whirlwinds,  some- 
times burie>  caMil.i^.  and  often  puts  them  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  •  One  of  the  lai  gcst  of  Ihc.^e  pillars  of  sand,*  says 
Cailhc,  *  cpis-td  our  camp.  o\en?et  all  the  tents,  and,  whirling 
us  aliiiut  like  straws,  threw  one  of  us  on  the  other  in  the 
u!nn)'*t  ciifu!-!  ill.  \N  e  knew  not  where  we  were,  and  could 
not  di>iinL'ui''h  any  \|nng  at  the  distance  of  a  A>ot.  The 
sand  wnipi  ed  u>  in  daikne-s  lihe  a  fog,  and  hi'aien  and 
e;'rtli  Mcinrd  cunfiMindid  ami  blfinhMl  i.i  i-ne.  Whilst  this 
fiigiiitiil  tii.jH-t  i\  lid,  vf  reniiiUie;l  stretched  on  the 
jjruund,  nioiionlcbs  dviii-  ol  thirst,  burned  by  the  lieat  of 


the  sand,  and  buffeted  by  the  wiml.     We  tuffcred  noduag 
iiowcver  fiom  the  sun,  wIiums  disc,  Alinosi  cuncealcd  by  iha 
cloud  of  sand,  appeared  dim  and  deprived  of  itt  rayi.'    At 
degree  of  heat  to  which  these  cuuntrie*  mro  subiect  hm 
not    been   determined    by    exact   obaenration.      Dai 
brietly  states  that   in  the  country*  near  Wadi  Nub.  ■ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  contiguous  lo  the  Salt 
thermometer  in  summer  at  noon  taried  between  *^« 
I4u^     Golberry  states  that  at  St.  Louii  oil  the      Dai      ■ 
place  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  spring  (April,  May,  feuu  r 
six  oVlock  in  the  morning  is  83^  and  at  nfitm,  \         «. 
summer  (July,  August,  and  September)  the  !« 

in  the  morning  generally  rises  to  between  82*  mm  •« 
at  noon  to  107^    The  greatest  degree  of  heat  vbach  im  ex- 
perienced in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  seams  lo  oc      hi 
August  and  September,  at  which  time  caravans  do  MK  m 
though  it  IS  the  season  in  which  the  nurthcm  parts  of 
desert  are  refreshed  by  showers  of  rain. 

Produciions. — ^I'he  most  useful  domestic  an 
camel,  without   which   these   extensive  deserta  mrh*  mm 
be  traversed.    Tlic  camels  which  are  reared  by  iks  I 
that  inhabit  the  desert  are  distingubhed  by  iboir  <      ar 
dinary  speed  and  abstinence,  and  known  in  north      i 
by  the  name  of  heiries  or  maharMes.     Next  lo  tbi 
mo^t  useful  animal  is  the  goat,  which  is  very  al        ■■ 
the  Sahel,  as  the  dry  pastures  are  mora  adaptod  —  ■ 

to  sheep.    Sheep  however  are  alio  o  n.    ^ 

some  black  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  hui  vwy 
whicli  have  good  pasture.    Horses  are  rar^  sd  kM         b 
but  more  numerous  farther  east.    Tliero  are  I 
thers,  and  some  other  smaller  wild  animala.    % 
frequent  in  all  places  where  bushes  and  sbraba  «HKte. 
in  a  few  places  antelopes  also  are  met  with.    In 
bordering  on  Egypt  the dipus  jerboa  abounds.  !■  in 
ostriches  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  bunted  a« 
natives  for  their  feathers  from  May  to  July.     Vd 
ravens  arc  the  only  binls  that  inhabit  the «  « 

some  of  the  lakes  along  the  rocky  hills  betwcvn  --' «■ 

Hilma,  where  there  are  snipes  and  wild  ducks^    In 
parts  the  Guinea-fowl  occurs.     There  are  also  s 
in  the  desert.    As  honey  is  used  in  some  districts^  U  « 
seem  that  bees  must  be  kept,  but  we  find  nomealM* 
them  by  travellers. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  few  in  number.    Dsi» 
trees  are  only  found  in  the  oases  of  the  ea«tcni  districtsaii 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.    The  Tibboos,  a  natml     eW 
the  Libyan   desert,  cultivate  g^f9ub,  a  species  of 
and  a  little  cotton.    As  millet  conttitutca  a  part  «■ 
daily   food  of  the  Moors  who  inhabit   the 
of  the  Sahcl,  it  would  seem   that  this  gr 
there;    but  there  is  no  authority   for  akju 
Among  the  wild   plants  there  are  some  . 
mosas,  of  acacias,  and   the  Hedysanim  altm 
plant  about  eighteen  inches  high,  which  rembMi*  _ 
the  year  round,  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  doert  ii 
sand,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  camels :  it  is  acarlf 
only  plant  that  supplies  them  with  food  while  tbef  «■ 
traversing  the  desert.     Near  the  most  south-wesic 
of  the  Sahel  are  extensive  woods  consikting  of  a 
from  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  gum  i»  o 
which  in  Europe  is  consumed  under  the  name  of  yt 
It  is  collected  by  the  Moors,  and  then  sold  to 
and  English  merchants  in  St.  Louis  on  the  baH»^ 
Senegal  river. 

The  minerals  are  limited  to  iron-ore  and  salL^ 
occurs  between  Fczzan  and  Bilma.    Salt  ia 
springs  and  lakes,  and  it  occurs  also  in  eilenaifo 
Sahel.    It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  inbab         v*" 
furnishes  them  with  the  most  abundant  articled  %ammi 
The  countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  comprefaei 
name  of  Soodan,  appear  to  liave  no  salt,  awu         •■§ 
which  is  consumed  m  them  is  brought  from  «»-  & 
The  onh  places  permanently  inhabited  in  the 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  salt  is  fiwiid. 

Inhabitants. — A  great  number  of  indepeudent      bai 
dispersed  over  the  Sohara.    They  belong  to  f 
the  Moors,  the  Tuaricks,  Tibboos,  and  Arabk     4     ^       ■* 
seem  to  be  in  poshosion  of  the  whole  country  Wi      ■ 
road  leading  from  Timbucloo  to  Drah.    They  area  '     ■«■ 
of  the  Moors  who  inhabit  MarociHi,  but  have  a  gieatfri       <* 
tureof  negro  blood  in  them.     Tiieir  complexion  win t»i      1 
nearly  black,  but  the  red  colour  ui'der  it  it  ] 
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lir  is  not  woolly,  like  that  of  the  negroes,  but  straight ; 
ve  a  spare  bofly,  and  rather  slender  legs ;  the  spine  is 

curved,  the  face  long,  the  cheeks  hollow,  the  eyes 
It  lively.  They  speak  the  Moghrebin  dialect  of  the 
language,  and  though  they  live  on  the  produce  of 
(rds,  and  conse(jucntly  lead  a  nomadic  life,  they  take 

the  education  of  their  children,  all  of  whom  are 
reading  and  some  part  of  the  Koran.  They  are 
[>crt  in  tanning  and  preparing  leather,  and  in  manu- 
g,  with  only  a  hammer  and  a  little  anvil,  bracelets, 
i,  and   necklaces  of   gold,  in   making   knives  and 

and  other  .irms,  and  they  are  even  expert  in  weav- 
[any  of  them  are  merchants,  and  a  still   greater 

are  employed  in  accompanying  the  caflilas  on  the 
etween  Drah  and  Timbuctoo.  The  best  known  of 
^rish  tribes  are  those  in  whose  territories  the  gum 
are  situated,  and  who  brinj^  their  produce  to  the 
iti  settlements  on  the  Senegal, 
numerous  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  occupy  the  centre 
Sahara,  or  that  country  which  lies  between  the 
at  caravan  routes   that   traverse  it   from  north  to 

The  form  of  their  body  and  their  language  prove 
iy  belong  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Northern 
who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Berbers,  and  in 
>  are  called  the  Amazirghis.  They  are  much  stouter 
i  Moors,  and  their  complexion  is  not  so  dark.  Their 
aquiline,  the  eyes  large,  the  mouth  finely  formed, 
5  long,  and  the  forehead  rather  elevated.  Their 
:e  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Amazirghis,  but 
t  has  not  yet  been  well  ascertained.  They  live  on 
duce  of   their  herds  and  by   transporting  salt  to 

but  they  have  also  compelled  some  districts  of  those 
is  to  pay  them  a  tribute,  as  they  are  very  warlike 
srprising,  though  their  arms  are  only  a  lance  and  a 

:  they  never  use  fire-arms. 

]*ibboos  occupy  the  tract  between  Fezzan  and  Lake 

and  an  extensive  country  extending  east  of  this  line 

the  boundary  of  Egypt,  In  features  they  strongly 
e  the  negroes.  Most  of  them  are  quite  black, 
some  have  copper-coloured  faces  ;  they  are  slim  and 
ide,  have  high  cheek-bones,  the  negro  nose,  large 
and  their  teeth  are  much  stained  by  the  quantity  of 

and  trona  wliich  they  use.  They  are  above  the 
size.  They  live  principally  on  the  produce  of  theii 
nd  flocks,  but  also  cultivate  some  millet  and  cotton, 
e  loss  warlike  than  their  neighbours  the  Tuaricks, 
ch  exposed  to  be  pillaged  by  them  where  the  two 

live  near  one  another.  They  are  armed  like  the 
s. 

J  the  boundary- line  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  there  are 
rabian  tribes,  which  have  preserved  the  manners  and 

t  of  the  Bedouins,  and  resemble  them  in  every 
The  use  of  fire-arms,  which  they  have  universally 
,  renders  them  the  terror  of  their  more  numerous 
•urs  the  Tibboos,  and  even  of  the  braver  Tuaricks. 
nerce. — Though  the  Sahara  only  supplies  three  corn- 
products,  salt,  gum  arabic,  and  ostrich  feathers,  a 
mble  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the  countries 
id  south  of  the  desert,  which  is  frequently  traversed 
as,  or  caravans,  consisting  of  from  200  to  500  per- 
d  of  from  500  to  2000  camels.  A  camel's  load  is 
idred  pounds.  The  caravans  export  from  the  coun- 
iated  on  the  Mediterranean  chietly  goods  of  European 
cture,  such  as  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  some  cotton 
3  which  are  added  some  arlicles  manufactured  at 
1  tobacco,  dates,  &c.  Their  returns  consist  of  gold, 
feathers,  ivory,  and  slaves.  In  traversing  the  desert 
ually  buy  large  quantities  of  salt,  which  they  sell  in 

at  a  great  profit.  The  road  which  the  caravans 
tween  Tripoli  and  Bornou  has  been  already  noticed, 
r  road,  less  frequented  by-  caflSlas,  runs  from  Tim- 
lorthward  to  Fez.  About  150  miles  north  of  Tim- 
it  passes  through  El  Arawan,  a  place  containing 
00  houses,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Moors  and  Tuaricks. 
e  town  there  are  some  good  wells,  and  also  some 
nt  nothing  is  cultivated,  and  provisions  are  brought 
msanding  in  Bambarra.  After  leaving  that  town 
bited  place  is  met  with  until  the  southern  declivities 
Alias  are  reached.     There  are  a  few  wells  in  the 

and  northern  districts  through  which  the  road 
but  in  those  which  lie  contiguous  to  El  Arawan 

only  one  well,  which  is  more  than  200  miles  from 
loe.    After  having  reached  the  southern  declivities 


of  the  Atlas,  the  caffila  passes  through  the  countries  of  El 
Ha  rib,  £1  Drah,  and  Tafilelt,  and  then  over  the  elevated 
range  of  mountains  to  Fez.  The  road  which  leads  fi*om 
Mogadore  to  Tarudant  or  Terodant,  and  thence  to  Tatta,is  to 
be  considered  a  branch  of  this  road.  From  Tatta  it  takes  an 
eastern  direction,  and  soon  falls  in  with  the  great  caravan  Hqc. 
These  two  roads  are  much  used.  A  third  road  also  begins  at 
Timbuctoo  or  El  Arawan,  and  passes  first  nearly  north  until  it 
reaches,  near  26*'  N.  lat.,  the  oasis  of  Touat  or  Tawat,  whence 
it  continues  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  Gadames,  which 
is  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  hilly  region  which 
divides  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli.  On  this  road  caravans 
travel  eight  days  without  finding  a  well.  A  caravan  route 
traverses  the  Libyan  desert,  bcgmning  in  Soodan  at  Wara, 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  Dar-Zaleh  or  Wadai,  and 
traversing  Borgou  and  Tibesti  in  a  north-western  direction. 
From  the  last- mentioned  place  it  runs  westward  to  the  great 
road  that  leads  from  Bornou  to  Tripoli.  No  European  has 
ever  travelled  along  this  road.  The  most  eastern  caravan 
road  that  traverses  the  Sahara  connects  Dar-Fur  with 
Egypt :  it  begins  at  Cobbe,  the  commercial  town  of  Dar- 
Fur,  and  passing  through  the  small  oases  of  Bir-el-Malba, 
Leghea,  Selimah,  and  Sheb,  it  reaches  Wady  Khargeh,  or 
the  Great  Oasis  (25°  N.  lat.),  whence  two  roads  lead  to 
Egypt,  one  to  the  town  of  Girgeh  and  the  other  to  Siout. 
[DaH-fur.] 

Salt  is  got  in  great  abundance  at  three  places  in  the 
Sahel:  at  Toudeny,  which  is  situated  near  21**  30'  N.  lat 
and  4**  W.  long. ;  at  Hoden  or  Waden,  near  20**  N.  lat.  and 
1 3**  W.  lone. ;  and  at  Shingarin,  near  1 7**  30'  N.  lat.  and  4' 
W.  long.  The  town  of  £1  Arawan  sends  the  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Toudeny  to  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  especially  to  Sansanding  and 
Yamina,  and  receives  in  return  ivory,  gold,  slaves,  wax, 
honey,  cloths  of  Soodan,  and  cured  provisions.  The  salt 
obtained  from  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Hoden  and  Shingarin 
is  carried  to  the  same  places  and  to  Sego  by  the  caravans  \}t 
the  merchants  of  Walet,  a  town  which  is  said  not  to  be  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  population  to  Timbuctoo,  which  con- 
tains about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  position  of  Walet  is 
not  well  a.scertained.  According-  to  Mungo  Park,  it  lies 
between  15**  and  16**  N.  lat.  and  between  5"  and  6"  W.  long., 
on  the  border  of  the  Sahara,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sterile 
country.  The  caravan  route  from  Timbuctoo  to  fienown  in 
Ludamar  passes  through  Walet. 

An  extensive  fishery  is  car^'ied  on  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sahara  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands.  This 
fishery  commences  on  the  north  at  Cape  Nun ;  the  fisher 
men  seldom  venturing  to  go  farther  north,  although  fish  are 
equally  abundant  there,  from  fear  of  the  Moors  on  that  part 
of  the  coast,  who  possess  boats.  From  Cape  Nun  to  the 
bank  of  Arguin,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  fishery,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  desert  have  not  a  single  boat.  The  fish 
taken  here  are  porgy,  mullet  of  several  kinds,  rock-cod,  and 
red  snapper.  The  tonnage  of  the  schooners  emplo^red  m 
this  fishery  is  from  100  to  150.  The  fish  are  very  abundant, 
and  weigh  from  eight  to  sixty  pounds  each.  Every  schooner 
takes  daily  on  an  average  three  hundredweight.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  this  fishery  is  considerable. 
It  gives  employment  to  between  400  and  500  men  from  the 
island  of  Lanzerote,  to  about  250  from  Fuerteveutura.  and  to 
a  considerable  number  from  the  other  islands.  Fish  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries.  The  fishermen  frequently  land,  not  only  to  pro- 
cure water,  but  to  barter  their  fish  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert  for  wool  and  orchilla. 

Discoveries, — ^The  nature  of  the  Sahara  opposes  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  the  progress  of  a  conqueror.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  only  well  acquainted  with  the  oases  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  which  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  with  those  \*  hich 
are  contiguous  to  the  rocky  region  that  divides  the  desert 
from  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Ammonium  (now  Siwah), 
Augila,  and  Cydamum  (now  Gadames).  The  coast  of  the 
Sahara  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  between  1412  and 
1443  [Africa,  vol.  i.,  p.  174],  but  the  interior  of  that  country 
was  unknown  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  exception  of  what  knowledge  might  be  derived  from  a 
few  notices  in  the  writings  of  Leo  Africanus.  The  first  im- 
pulse to  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  given  by  the 
establishment  of  the  African  Association  in  1788,  but  before 
their  labours  produced  any  important  result,  Browne  had 
succeeded  (m  1793^  in  penetrating  to  Dar-Fur,  with  the 
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Boodan  caravan,  throuf^h  the  ooaes  which  lie  west  of  tho 
▼allvy  of  tho  Nile.  Befuru  he  pubhshed  hit  Travels  ( 1 800), 
Mungo  Park  had  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba, 
where  he  had  collected  some  information  res|)e<*tiiig  the 
touth-weatern  districts  of  tho  Sahara,  though  he  had^  only 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  travels  of  Hornemann  were  published,  who  had  pene- 
trated from  Egypt  to  Fezzan  by  tne  way  of  Siwah  ana  Au- 
ffila.  Though  mure  had  thus  been  done  towards  discover- 
ing the  interior  of  Afrira  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  in  all  previous  time,  no  important  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sahara  wns  made  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  except  a  few  facts  contained  in  the  nar- 
rative of  a  shipwrecked  American  sailor  name<l  Adams, 
which  was  published  in  1816.  Hornemann  indeed  is  said 
to  have  crossed  the  Sahara,  and  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as 
NyfTe,  supposed  to  be  about  10"  30'  N.  lat.,  but  no  record  has 
been  preserved  of  his  journey. 

In  1819Cai)tain  Lyon  entered  Afirica  from  Tripoli,  and 
although  he  uid  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Sahara,  as  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Tegerhy  (24''  N. 
lat.)  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Fezzan,  he  collect (>d 
much  interesting  information,  which  wus  publi^ied  in  1821. 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (182i-lS24>,  following 
the  same  route,  not  only  traversed  the  desert  in  alt  its 
width  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou.  but  discovered  a  considerable 
extent  of  Soodan.  These  important  di»coveries  were  to  l)c 
enlarged  by  the  travels  of  Maior  Lain{<,  who  in  182j  like- 
wise departed  from  Tripoli,  and  passing  through  the  oasis  of 
Sadames,  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  Sahara,  and 
reached  Timbuctoo,  but  on  attempting  to  return  to  Marucco 
by  the  way  of  El  Arawan,  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives 
before  he  reached  El  Arawan.  No  record  of  his  travels  has 
has  been  prer^rved.  Two  years  ofterwardsCaillie,  a  French- 
man, who  in  1827  had  traversed  the  southern  portion  of 
Senegambia,  between  lO**  and  12**  N.  lot,,  and  then  passed 
throueh  the  western  countrien  of  Soo<lan  to  Timbuctoo,  de- 
parte<T  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  reached  Fez  by 
the  route  which  is  frequented  by  the  caravans  that  carry  on 
the  trade  been  Soodan -and  Marocco.  A  few  years  ago 
Davidson  made  an  attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo  by  the  route 
from  Wady  Nun  to  Tatta,  and  hence  to  rejoin  the  great 
caravan  road,  but  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

All  the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Sahara  are  in- 
dependent; but  Fezzan  andGadames  are  subject  to  Tripoli, 
and  the  oases  along  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  Siwah,  depend  on  the  pasha  of 'Egypt. 

(Mungo  Park's  Tmveh  in  the  Interior  Difitricts  of 
Africa ;  Browne's  Trav*U  in  Afrieth  E^ypt,  and  Syria ; 
Journal  of  F.  Horttemann^s  Travels  from  Cairo  to  Mnur- 
jnuk;  RoluTt  Adams's  Narrative,  ^c;  Lyon  s  Narrative 
of  Traveh  in  Northern  Africa  in  the  years  1818-1820; 
Denham,  Clapperton.  and  Oudney*s  Narrative  of  Traveh  in 
Northern  and  Central  /l/rfca;  CaiUies  Travels  through 
Central  Africa  to  Timlmctryt ;  Golberry's  Travels  in  Africa: 
Savigny's  and  Corr^ard's  Narrative  of  a  Voya«[e  to  Senegal 
and  the  Shijfnrreck  of  the  Medusa;  Captain  Belchers  Oh- 
serrations  on  various  points  of  the  fVest  Coast  of  Africa^ 
in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ii. ;  Lieut.  Arlett  •  Sur- 
rey of  some  of  the  Canary  Itdands  and  of  j>art  of  the 
llr ester n  Coast  of  AJricc^  in  \he  London  (Jeogr.  Journal,  \o\. 
vi, ;  and  Letters  from  Mr.  Davidson,  in  the  Lfmdon  (ief}*ir. 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  and  vol.  vii. :  Paolo  della  (.ella*s  Narrative 
of  an  Exftedition  frfim  Tripoli  to  the  Western  Fnmtier  of 
Eayvt.) 

SAllARUNPORK.      [SKHARtJNPORK.] 

SAID  IBN  BATRIC,  the  name  of  a  person  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Eulycliius  (E^rrxoc. 
Aiabicd  EflishioiK),  which  signifies  *IIiippy'  in  Greok,  as 
*  Said*  does  in  Arabic.  He  was  born  a.h.  JOJ  (a.».  875),  at 
Fostat  in  E^:pt,  and  was  originally  brou<rht  up  as  a  phy- 
sician :  and  we  are  told  by  Ibn  Abi  Osoibiah  {<Hnun  Al- 
Amh'i  fi  Tabacdt  AlAiebbd^  *  Fontes  Relationum  I>eClas!«i- 
bui  Medicorum,' cap.  14,  sec.  10)  that  he  exccUefl  both  in 
the  theory  and  piactice  of  that  profession,  and  that  he  nnn- 
po>e<l  a  work  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  But  it  is  a*>  an 
historian  that  he  is  best  known,  and  as  one  of  the  Melchite* 

*  'flii<  n^'Hir  whirli  mkhiIU**  A'vn-ij't.  w:i4  th**  liUi'  .tpp'ioil  !o  t'ti*  riiihulif 
ot  Oritiul'X  i>*rt>  i'l  t'^  EA«t.  in  itiii«(H|iit>nrf  tifthp  iirtivM  {tut  t.ikpii  by  the 
rni|-«*<«ir«  M^rriiu  ami  l^<i  i:i  fufo  i*  n^  with  .-iriii«  auil  fiiirt«  tic*  uifx'tv*"*  (»' 
th>-  ^)ii<h1  iil'Cti.ilr'-itii.i.  K  V  Ai\  'T-.f  u.um*  h.ih  unkiMUn  nil  i!ir  tiMitliivii 
lurv  «IM  ai'l"**-""  I"  I"* *'f  ?*>'«•*'"  •"■>■.'«•■  tt  »i-  »n\»'iil€"il  hj  t'li*  Jar»ili.*t'<.."iiHl 
•:tfrrly  ••lop!r4  by  the  Nr«i  .i<  ui^  aihI  Muh  iinni>«ttu«;  Ihu  it  «!*■  acc«>|>tf«l 
wiiiiuOl  »l<.«uie  l>\  thv  C^tliL'i  i  •    '•••>  i»tifc|  u-iitl>  i.<.t-«l  tu  tiiv  AuudU  vf  Eut) 


patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  to  which  dignity  he  was  rai»e 
321  (a.d.  9.3:)).  and  assumed  upon  the  ocra«ion  tlie  oa 
Eutychius.     He  died  a.h.  3-^/8  (a.ii.   940 j.     Hb  p 
work  is  a  general  his  lor  v  of  the  world,  from  the  rre^-^ 
his  own  time,  written  ni  Arabic,  and  edited   by    J 
Oxon.,  165G,*  4to.  2  voK.  Arab,  and  Lat..  with  1 
*  Nadhni  Al-.Jauahir  :   Contextio  Gemroarum,  ti^e  j 
chii  Patriarchn)  Alexandnni  Annates.*     Thii  is  at)! 
Gibbon,  chap,  jl,  note  m.,  *a  poro]x>us  edition  «f  an 
ferent  author,  tran^•luted  by  Pocock  U  gratify  t^ie  ¥f 
terian  prejudices  of  his  frieiid  Seidell,*  w ho  defirarcd ill 
pense  of  the  work,  and  promised  to  add  koroeuinofa; 
which  however  his  death,  in  1654.  prevented  him  fr 
tributing.     He  had  himself  published  a  ^niall  port  (hi « 
same  woik,  entitled  *Eut>rhii  iftgyptii.  I^lr.arrbKO 
doxorum  Alexandrini, — Erclcsise  i»uce  Ori^ines/  Arab 
Lat.,  Lend.  10-12,  i:o..  with  a  learned  commentarr.    Ii 
lected  this  particular  chapter,  because  his  *  Pre*byteria: 
jnilices*  were  delighted  ut  finding  in  it  that  St.  M«' 
founding  the  church  nt  Alexandria,  appointed  a  c 
twelve  presbyters  or  cMcrs.  who,  whenever  the  Patr. 
was  vacant,  elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  m, 
otiice.     This  little  extract  of  Selden*s  was  very  feTercl 
ticised  in  a  work  eniitkd  'Eutychius  Patriareba  i 
nus  vindicatus,  et  sui.<t  restitutus  Oricn  tali  bus ;  m«c 
ponsio  ad  Joaiiuis  Seldeni  Origines,  auctore  Abraban 
chellcnsi,  Maronita  ex  Libano,'  Romsp,  1661,  4to.    1 
other  smaller  works  are  mentioned  in  Wustenfeld,  *C 
dcr  Arab.  Aeizte,*  but  thtsonlv  has  been  publi> bed.   i? 
and  Pusey,  'CataLMSS.  Arab!  Biblioth.Bodl.  *  DH 
*  Biblioih.  Orient.  ;*  Schnurrer,  •  Biblioth.  Arab./  y. 
SAIDE.    [Syria.] 

SAIGA.  [A.NTKLOPK,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73.] 

SAIL,  a  quantity  of  can\a»  attached  to  the  yardsor 
of  a  boat  ur  ship  in  order  tu  receive  the  impulM  of  tba 
and  thus  ^ive  motiun  to  the  vessel.  Tlie  depth  of  a  i 
capable  of  being  dimiiiiskhed  at  pleasure,  according  t 
force  of  the  wind,  by  means  of  the  reef-points. 

The  principal  ^aiUofhir^e  ves^eN  can  be  placed  at 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  keel  of  the  khip.and  tbu 
tion  is  given  to  them  when  il;e  vessel  |;ues  bcfor 
wind ;  in  other  cases  the  Kiino  flails  may  by  mean*  < 
braces  l>e  placed  obliquely  to  the  keel.  Tlie  »aiU  wb4 
attached  to  the  ship's  stays,  and  the  s^iiU  of  boats  or 
vessels,  are  generally  in  a  vertical  plane  parsing  throuf 
keel ;  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity  to  that  plane  mat 
ever  be  given  to  tliein  vX  their  lower  extremiiie*  if  i 
sary.  SaiU  are  strengthened  by  cords  sewn  along 
e(];;cs  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  easily  tm ' 
aeliou  of  the  wind. 

When  a  ve^>el  is  in  still  water,  the  pressure  of  the 
against  the  saiU  overcomes  its  inertia,  and  motArfi 
place  in  some  direction.  The  motitm  goes  «in  incrvaii 
the  accelerative  p<.wer  of  the  wind,  as  the  m^Uion  v( 
scendiiij;  body  i-  aceeltrated  by  the  force  of  grm\it}  ;  I 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  resistance  in  an  opp-^ite 
lion,  both  of  the  air  against  the  sails  und  hull  of  ibe^hi 
of  the  water  against  the  latter,  becoming  ec^ual  lo  the 
lerative  pouer  of  the  wind,  the  ship  acquires  a  term.: 
uniform  velocity,  and  in  this  state  (neglectint*;  the  rc»i 
of  the  air)  there  may  he  said  lobe  an  equilibrium  btfi««i 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  sails  and  uf  the 
against  the  ve^sel. 

The  principal  problem  conne«'ted  with  the  mctd 
vessels  on  the  walvr  has  fur  its  <ibject  the  determirtsii 
the  relation  l)et\veen  the  vehiciiies  of  the  wiud  arJ  . 
\esM'l:  and  its  solution  consists  in  finding  algebmce: 
si:in^  for  those  {iressun*^.  and  makini;  them  .equal  t 
aiiothiT.  But  man)  practical  difliculue»  prcMfUl  'ibtu* 
in  invesligaliiig  that  lelation;  for  the  prv^^ure  uf  ihc 
IS  niodified  bv  ihe  form  \«Iiich  the  sail  a»>uiDes  when 

w 

upon,  by  the  ol>li(|uiiy  of  the  wind*s  direction  tu  tLep 
plane  of  the  s:ii],  ui.d  hv  the  inieiferencv  iT  oni:  m! 
aij(»i her,  by  which  iiiteifereiice  the  wind  may  bv  |fan 
tercepled,  or  cuiren  >«  may  he  pioduccd  in  diicc  :  u 
ferent  fruin  ll.e  geneiii!  dueriiun  »»f  the  wmd.  Tho  rr^w 
(>r  the  Muier  is  aUo  }:reaMy  n:otlified  by  the  hirm  «. 
sliipV  hull  an<l  l)y  the  ihrec  ii>n  of  its  mo'liou  wiih  ic*^ 
the  line  of  ihe  keil.  These  diflicullies  cannut  be  r«n 
therefore  the  resulis  i>f  maihematuMi  researches  coon: 
,  the  motion  of  >:.i|»  tun  i  nl)  be  considered  a»  vei)  n 
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i.ilU.iis  Ij  iliL'  ruk'swhifb  should  guido  tbe  practice 
inian.  Ami  in  oAer  1u  simiilify  ihe  problem,  it  is 
;  to  supjiuce  tlml  llii:Ebi|iis  furnished  with  only  one 
ie  arta  ia  sunh  iliai  llie  aciioii  of  ibe  wind  mion  it 
equi%'aU>iit  tu  (he  elficiciit  aciion  of  the  wind  upon 
ails.  The  centre  veliqiis,  as  it  is  called  by  forelt^n 
>r  the  cuiiti'e  of  pressure,  must  also  bi;  supposed  la 
e  centre  of  ^lavity  of  the  sail.  That  pait  of  tlie 
irbcu  which  M  reatsled  by  Ihe  water  must  more- 
epreseiiiud  by  n  plane  surface  wliose  aiea  is  such 

r««iiluuce  shall  bu  equivalent  lo  llie  efficient  aclioti 
iter  uii  the  ship. 

vsijure  of  the  air  perpendicularly  aiistnst  a  plane 
(fUiil  to  one  square  rout  is  usually  estimated  at  J^h. 
ui«.  the  surface  pressed  beiiv^  at  rust,  and  the  nind 
with  a  veloriiy  e<|ual  lu  one  fool  per  second,  or 
B8  mile  per  hour;  ulso  the  resistance  of  nalei' 
1  like  surface  and  moving  with  an  equal  velocity 
ted  at  ['alb.    The  pressure  or  resistance,  by  the 

hydroih  n amies,  varies  with  the  square  of  the 
and,  frum  the  resolution  of  foices.  it  may  be 
LBBODYif AMics]  Ihit  the  QfTeclivs  force  uiih  nliicli 
nkcs  ii  plane  surface  obliquely,  when  eslimaled  in 
)n  perpendicular  lo  ihe  phme,  varies  with  the 
'  the  sine  of  tlie  inclination  lu  the  plane.  It  must 
red  however  thut  no  dciiendence  can  be  placed 
is  Ian- ;  for,  fnnn  the  experiments  of  Bossul. 
lerl,  and  Condoicet,  ii  appears  to  hold  good  only 
aliuns  between  OH''  and  i0°.     The  experiments  ol' 

indicate  that  the  preihures  vary  nearly  with  tlie 
IB  inclination,  wlien  the  latter  is  between  SU  and  GO 

Bl  [{leater  inclinuliona  the  pressure  is  some  frac- 
wer  of  Ihe  sine,  and  at  very  small  inclinations  it 
ej  nearly  tu  the  s<|Uaie.  From  those  of  Dr.  Hut- 
uiind  thai  at  inclinaiiuns  bclneeii  SU°  and  00*  the 

vary  nearly  as  the  sines  of  the  inclinations. 
;rmining  ibu  pressure  of  a  Huid  against  the  sur- 
eli  IS  in  motion,  it  must  be  obsorveil  that,  by  the 
be  coUii'iDn  of  bodies,  the  efficient  velocity  of  ini- 
to  be  exprersed  not  by  the  absolute,  but  by  the 
'eloeily  of  the  impelling  poiver.     Hcnco,  when  the 

>hip  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  the  eSeiv 
■ity  is  the  difference,  and  ulicn  Ihcy  are  muviiig  in 
lircctions,  it  i.'i  the  sum  of  iheir  several  velucilies. 
ilsu  bs  observed  that  ihe  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
if  the  water  are  lo  be  considered  as  taking  place  in 
.1  directions,  and  ih^t  the  elTecIive  prossitre  of  the 
a  tiat  sail  is  in  a  diiei'tion  perpendicular  lo  the 
;be  sail,  whatever  be  Ihe  position  of  the  latter  and 
tiun  of  the  wind. 

heu  a  ship  aads  before  Ihe  wind  in  still  water,  if 
ier  the  sad  as  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  lo 
>rihe  ship  and  to  the  direclioit  of  the  wind;  rcpre- 
he  prcisuic  of  the  air  on  a  square  foot,  wlion  the 
I  one  foot  per  second,  by  P,  and  Ibe  pressure  of  tho 
•  square  foot  with  an  equal  velocity  by  P";  also 
'  for  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  V  for  that  of  Ihe 
h  being  e\;>tesie4l  in  feet  per  second;  A  for  the 
le  sail,  and  A' fur  dial  of  a  vertical  section  through 
itsed  part  ul  the  ship  taken  perpendicularly  to  the 
t  equation  of  equilibrium  will  evidently  be 
A.  P.  (V-V')'=A'.  P*.  V; 

this  equation  V  may  be  easily  found.     It  follows 

same  vi|UaIion  that,  when  Ihe  other  terms  ate 
V 

y_y,  varies  with   iJX,  or  Ihe  velocity   of  the 

Lhe  sail  ts  to  the  velocity  of  tho  ship  as  unitv  is  to 
«  rooi  of  the  surface  if  the  sail. 
lile  the  plane  of  the  sail  is  supposed  to  be  perpen- 
1  the  Keel  of  the  ship,  let  the  direction  of  the  wind 
e  to  both,  and  let  the  force  of  impulse  perpendicu- 
bo  sail  be  proportional  lo  the  square  of  the  sine 
clination  of  Ihe  wind  lu  tho  sail ;   then,  if  KL  be 

H  lhe  place  of  lhe  most,  yx  the  poMJIion  of  the 
I  WM  represent  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 

■ball  have  WM.'  sin.'  WM*  for  the  force  of  im- 
.h  which  a  particle  of  air  acts  on  the  sail.  Tliis 
ihe  impulse  is  bowevei  correct  only  at  Ihe  moment 
e  ship  begins  lo  move;  for,  let  the  ship  be  advanc- 
e  direction  KL  with  a  velocity  such  that  ibe  sail 
inltel  to  itself  Ihim  H  lo  R,  while  a  particle  of  air 
tv«  ftom  W  to  H  if  the  ship  were  at  re«t,— it  vill 


. !  (hip  IS 
.  would  have  iU  plane  m  the  direcLioa  WU  pmduee-. 
beinK  carried  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  from  U  toward*  I^ 
would  be  acted  on  by  the  particles  of  air  coming  against  it, 
as  if  it  were  resisted  by  foroee  parallel  lo  MR  and  tending 
from  R  towards  M  ;  therefore  t  be  foroes  parallel  to  WM  and 
RM  being  respectively  proportional  to  those  lines,  the  flait 
will  by  the  com  position  of  forces  take  Ibe  direetien  w'H,  the 
diagonal  of  the  paraUelogram  WR.  This  is  the  ^oient 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  its  velocity  may  be  represented 
by  that  diagonal,  when  that  of  the  wind  in  its  truedireelion 
is  represented  by  WH :  consequently  the  impulse  ef  the  wind 

Eerpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  sail  must  be  represented 
y  P.A.  i^VL*.  sin,*  «rlf«.  By  this  impulse  nooticn  is  pro- 
duced in  the  ship  in  the  direolion  of  its  kael,  and  the  whole 
expression  may  be  made  equal  to  A'.  P*.  V",  the  Ibmer 
expression  for  lhe  resistance  of  the  water.  The  values  of 
WM  and  of  MR.  that  is,  V  and  V,  the  abwlute  velocilies 
of  the  wind  and  ship,  and  also  the  angle  LHW  being 
known,  the  value  of  irM  may  be  computed. 

When  the  direction  of  the  wind  ia  not  ooinoident  with 
Ihe  line  of  the  ship  s  keel,  its  ^wer  to  impel  the  ship  for- 
ward will  be  increaiea  by  placing  the  sail  in  some  oblioiM 
position  as  YZ.  In  this  case  let  MC,  perpeudioular  lo  iZ, 
represent  the  velocity  with  which,  if  not  resisted  by  the 
water,  Ihe  ship  would  move  by  the  action  of  ibe  wind. 
Then,  by  Ihe  resolution  of  motions,  letting  fall  CD  perpen- 
dicularly on  KL,  MD  and  DC  will  represent  lhe  velocitiea 
in  those  directions ;  and,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  between 
the  actions  of  flie  wind  and  water,  the  resistanee  of  the 
latter  against  the  side  of  the  ship  perpendicuUrly  to  the 
keel  will  be  to  that  against  Ihe  how,  parallel  to  the  keel,  u 
CD  to  DM,  or  a*  tang.  ZCMD  to  radius.  Let  A"  be  the 
area  of  a  vertical  section  through  the  immersed  part  of  the 
ship  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  A',  as  before,  the  are* 
of  the  vertical  section  perpendicularly  to  the  keel ;  also  sup- 
pose that,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  water,  ih* 
ship's  raolion,  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC,  should 
be  in  some  otber,  as  UE.  Then  Vrepiesenling  the  velocity 
of  the  ship  in  this  direolion,  and  the  resistance  of  the  watec 
being  supposed  lo  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity  and  square  of  the  sine  of  the  inclination,  we  have 
P'.A".V''  sin.*  EMD  for  the  resistance  of  the  water  against 
the  ship's  side,  and  P'.A'.V'*  coa.*  EMD  for  the  resiilUMe 
against  the  bows.     Therefoto 

tan,  CMD  :  radius  : ;  A"  sin.*  EMD  ■  A'  cos.'  BMD ; 
consequently,  the  ratio  of  A'  to  A"  being  supposed  to  be  . 
known,  the  value  of  EMD.  that  is,  the  ship's  lee-way,  might 
be  found.  If  ZMD=4a°,  and  the  ratio  of  A"  io  A'  be 
assumed  to  be  as  13  to  I,  the  lee-way  will  be  found  to  be 
16°  6';  andifZMD=aiJ°.  Ihe  leeway  will  be  2U'' 48'.  But 
experiment  alone  can  determine  this  elemen^  for,  wilb 
equal  velocities  and  equal  quantities  of  sail,  it  vatia*  is 
different  ships;  and,  in  the  same  ship,  with  the  velooity, 
and  the  disposition  end  quantity  of  the  sa3. 

Let  MN  represent  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  the  diraolien 


direction,  WM  being  the  true  direction  of  the  velooily; 
and  letUog  fall  on  YZ  the  ^pendioular  wZ,  Uiia  liut 
line  ifiU  repreaent   the  velocity  perpmdiouladj  to  the 
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»:i;!.  Tlii'i<*fonj  llic  f«uci»  of  tin?  wiirl  in  tlii-;  direction 
will  lit;  iM*(>i}«)r;ioual  to  tv'// \  \\w\\  thawing  tr{)^  |).iiuUcl  to 
MK,  1 1  iiMuL  S(^  (liawii  iliri)Ugli  Z  pcriK'twhciiliuly  to  MK 
aiul  {£>Q,  wo  have  Z;/'Q  equal  to  the  coinpliinent  of  ZMF), 
and  conse(iuently  w7*  beiii^;  rosolvcil  in  the  direction  MK 
or  irQ,  becomes  w'L*  cos.  Zf/Q.or  w'/J  sin.  ZMK.  But  irZ 
varies  as  sin.  Z.tc^A'JLx  tlicrelore  the  foice  of  the  Mind  to 
impel  the  ship  in  tlie  direction  MK  is  proportional  to 
sin.''  trMZ  sin.  ZMK;  and  the  force  of  impulse  beinj;  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  produced  by  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will  vary  with  sin.  trMZ 
V  sin.  ZME,  Now  making  the  differential  of  this  expression 
equal  to  zero,  considering^  u^ME  as  constant  and  ZMK  as 
variable,  it  will  be  found  thai  this  product  is  a  maximum 
when  Zt^ME  ^'^  so  divided  that  tan.  trMZ  :  tan.  ZME  : : 
2  :  1,  or  that  sin.  (trMZ-ZME)=)  sin.  trME. 

In  Maclaurin^s  *  Fluxions*  (art.  912)  there  is  given  an 
investigation  of  the  angle  WMZ,  between  the  true  direction 
of  the  wind  and  the  plane  of  the  sail,  when  the  velocity  of 
the  ship's  motion  in  ME  is  a  maximum.  The  general 
expression  is  complex,  but  when  the  direction  of  the  wind 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  course  we  have  tan.  WMZ= 

C       9  V*  "i       3  V 
*^  \  ^"^4  V*  J  "^  ^  "v"'  ^'  being  the  velocity  of  the  ship 

and  V  that  of  t^e  wind. 

Therefore,  if  the  velocity  of  the  ship  were  verv  small,  we 
should  have  tan.  \VMZ=  V'2  nearly,  or  \VMZ=54**  44' 
nearly.  But,  on  making  V  equal  to  ^,  ).  and  ^  of  V,  we 
obtain  for  ZWMZ  the  several  corresponding  values  61** 
27'.  63"  2f)'.  and  66*  58'.  It  may  be  observed  also  that,  if 
both  ^ZME  and  V  are  given,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will 
be  a  maximum  when  the  angle  WMZ  is  a  right  angle,  or 
when  the  sails  are  perpendicular  to  the  true  direcliou  of  the 
wind. 

In  the  same  work  (art.  917)  there  is  given  the  investiga- 
tion of  an  equation  from  which  may  be  determined  the 
angle  ZME,  between  the  plane  of  the  sail  and  the  line  of 
the  ship's  motion  when  the  velocity  is  a  maximum;  and 
from  that  equation  it  is  inferred  (art.  910)  that,  if  the  wind 
is  pcq)endicular  to  the  sail,  the  velocity  is  the  greate>t  (pro- 
vided the  velocity  of  the  ship  before  the  wind  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind)  when  sin.  ZMK  : 

3 

radius::  (V— 1)':  1*5874;  the  velocity  of  the  ship  being 
expressed  by  unity,  and  V,  the  true  velocity  of  the  wind,  by 
a  multiple  of  that  velocity.  It  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  same  equation,  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  wind  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  velocity  of  the  ship  to  be  greater  than 
one-third  of  itself,  the  ship  will  sail  faster  when  the  course  is 
oblique  to  the  wind  than  when  coincident  with  its  direction. 

Tlie  force  of  ihe  wind,  which  is  denoted  bv  P.A.t/'M* 
sin.'  trMZ  sin.  ZME,  being  made  equal  to  P'.A'.  V'^  (which 
will  express  the  resistance  of  the  water,  if  A'  represent  the 
area  of  the  immersed  section  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  to 
ME),  the  value  of  V,  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  might  from 
thence  be  obtained ;  and  from  the  expression  of  that  value 
it  may  be  seen  that,  while  the  other  terms  remain  the  same, 
the  velocity  of  the  ship  varies  with  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  ship,  with  the  sine  of  its  inclination  to  the 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  with  the  s(|uare  root  of  the  area  of  the 
^ail.  Hence  also,  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  both 
the  area  and  position  of  the  sad  are  constant,  the  velocity 
of  the  ship  varies  with  sin.  trMZ;  that  is,  with  the  sine  of 
the  an^le  made  by  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind  with 
the  plane  of  the  sail.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
e4| nation,  that,  by  sufficiently  increaMng  A  and  the  angle 
trMZ.  the  velocity  (V')  of  the  ship  may  be  made  to  exceed 
trM,  which  is  that  of  the  wind. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  course  of  the  ship  and  the 
|)osilion  of  the  sails,  so  that  the  ship  might  recede  most 
rapidly  from  any  point  of  danger,  as  from  a  lee-coast 
situated,  for  example,  in  the  posiUon  indicated  by  M'P',  at 
right  an^rleH  to  trM,  the  direction  of  the  wind;  we  must 
imagine  MP  to  be  drawn  |  arallel  to  M'P',  that  is.  ))crpen- 
dicular  to  trM.  Then,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  the 
direction  ME  being  represented  by  >\v\.  trSVLtJ  sin.  ZMK, 
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angles  trMZ,  ZME.  and  EMP  are  to  one  anotlier  ii 
numbers  2.  1,  and  (E.     If  the  velocity  of  the  fthip  bci 
small,  we   shall  haveZ«^ME.  or  iU  equal  ZMP,  =A4* 
nearly ;  and  Z«^M2  =  35'*  16'  nearly.    And  nnet  r 
at  ri^'ht  angles  from  a  line  M'P',  ^hen  that  line  n 
dicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  an  advanc*  t< 
the  wind;   it  follows  that  the  above  value  of  wMZ  i 
dicatc  the  position  which  the  sail  should  have  with  r 
to  the  wind,  in  order  that  the  ship  may  gtt  to  WB 
with  the  greatest  possible  velocity.     If  the  ve^' 
sliip  be  taken  into  ctmsideration,  the  anglei  wh 

will,  as  before,  bo  modified  by  the  relatkvu  ■ 
velocities  of  the  ship  and  wind. 

Since  the  lee-way,  which  a  ship  alwaya  mi 
sails  are  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  vimm 
equality  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  which  woan 
on  the  two  l>ows  if  her  movemetit  were  io  the  bui 
her  keel,  and  Rives  rise  to  an  exccM  of  preuure  i 
lee-bow ;  it  follows  that  in  the^  circumstam 
head  is  constantly  forced  to  windward,  and 
ency  of  the  ship  to  turn  on  the  axil  of  the  «v» 
much  greater  as  the  bows  are  more  acute.    To  • 
some  measure,  this  tendency,  the  Quantity  of  tail  tn  t 
the  centre  of  rotation  is  greater  than  that  which  ii ' 
it ;  but,  notwithstanding  such  disposition,  it  alwi 
some  movement  of  the  rudder  to  complete  the 
tion. 

SAILING,   or  THE  SAIUNG8.  a  terni  t 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  nath  of  a  ahip  a* 
the  variations  of  its  geographical  potitiona  are  nf«v      ■ 
on  paper.    It  is  also  applied  occasionally  to 
which,  in  particular  circumstanoci,  a  ship's  ] 
motion  are  computed. 

Plane  sailing  consists  in  representing  the  line  of  s 
course  or  way,  for  a  given  time,  with  the  difference  hk»«^ 
the  latitudes  and  between  the  longitudes  of  ihe  two eal 
points  of  such  course  by  the  three  sides  of  a  ri^ht-a 
plane  triangle,  of  which  the  distance  actually  sai 
h\potenusc;  the  spaces  on  all  the  lines  heing  e]      b— w 
nautical  miles  or  equatoreal  minutes  of  a  degreii,  aS  if 
earth  were  a  plane  surface  and  the  terrestrial  meridi 
parallels  of  latitude  were  straight  lines  respecii'        i 
to  each  other. 

Middle-latitude  sailing  and  globular  tailimg  haie  I 
briefly  defined  under  those  words;  and  the  first  of 
methods,  together  with  parallel  Mailing  and  M^lr^mm 
tailing,  have  been  explained  under  Rkckonixo  at  Sub 
The  term  globular  sailing  is  only  a  general  designatifln  Jltf 
all  those  which  have  been  above  named,  except 
ing.  and  it  includes  also  that  which  is  called  | 
sailing  ;  because  m  these  methods  the  rules  of  o 
arc  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  a  ^ 
Great  circle  sailing  consists  in  determtnii      a 
points  in  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  between  two  ^ 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  darecti 
course  as  nearly  as  possible  on  such  arc ;  tha»  u^  en 
curve  of  shortest  distance  between  the  place  from  Wa 
she  sets  out  and  that  at  which  she  is  to  arrive. 

If  a  ship  were  to  sail  on  the  circumference  of  the  e 
or  of  any  meridian,  the  direction  of  her  ooutae  wiwh 
invariably  east  and  west, or  north  and  south,  and  them 
passed  over  would  be  differences  of  longitude  or  diflci 
latitude  merely.     If  the  points  of  departure  and  i 
in  any  other  direction,  the  ship's  course  on  the  i      «•  fa 
circle  joining  them  will,with  lespcct  tothepointawf  ihi 
pass,  vary  at  every  moment ;  and,  when  griAtHrirele 
attemptetl,  it  is  Ubual,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  cww 
each  portion  of  the  circular  arc  (the  differences  o(  loi 
or  latitude  between  its  extremities  not  excecdii 
five  de«:rees)  as  coincident  with  some  rhumh 
series  of  such  portions  are  determined  by  mewH*  oA 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  their  several  extremit 
portions,  represented  by  ri,i;ht  lines,  may  be  timnsferm 
Mercator's  chart,  on  which  they  will  then  serre  to 
the  succe>ai\e  courses  which  a  ship  must  take  in 
it  may  continue  to  sail  nearly  in  the  required  direm 


m  ft 


let  litis  velocity  be  re<H>lved  into  the  direction  perpendicular!     Thu  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  points  of  dep 
to  MP;  that  IS,  let  it  be  inuUiplird  by  sin.  KMP:  the  ship    and  arrival  b<i 


'ill  recede  most  rapidlv  from  M'P'  when  the  e\piess:on 
siii.  trMZ.  sin.  EMPV  *in.  ZME  is  a  maxinnini.  On 
niakini;  the  difi'ereniial  of  this  (.'\p.evsii)ii  equal  to  xero,  we 
shall  find  that  the  veli>rity  perpondtculnily  to  MP  is  the 
greatest  \»heu  Zm'MP  is  dixidcd  &o  that  the'  tangents  oi  the 


ing  supposed  to  be  given,  the  distance  bcE-< 
those  ]ioiiits  and  also  the  two  angles  of  positioa,  or  tm 
an^U'-^  brtwein  the  mcridisn<i  uf  the  two  points  and  ikt 
greai  r:irle  joiniiii>  ihein.  may  be  computed.  Then,  if  piistt 
be  iissuiued  on  the  aic  at  any  cunveuieiit  e«|iial  aoirvih 
of  longitude,  and  the  latitudes  of  those  pomU  ht  CMI 
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mted,  the  positions  of  the  several  portions  on  the  great 

nrele  will  be  completely  determined.    In  these  computa- 

ions  the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry  may  be  employed, 

nit  the  operations  will  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the 

tpherical  traverse  tables,  which  show,  on  inspection,  the 

rtloes  of  the  two  terms  in   the  cosine  of  an   angle  uf  a 

triangle  whose  three  sides  are  known.     (Raper,  Practice 

}f  Navigation,  p.  71.) 

Traverse  sailins  is  merely  a  general  term  for  the  deter- 

ation  of  a  single  course  equivalent  to  a  series  of  succes- 

0  courses,  whatever  be  the  manner  of  finding  the  lengths 

:he  lines  forming  the  triangles. 

Oblique  sailing  consists  in  determining  the  position  of  a 

flip  by  observing  with  a  compass  the  bearings  of  two  or  more 

biects  on  the  shore,  whose  places  are  given  on  a  cbart,  and 

wing  lines   from    those   places   so  as  to  make  angles 

iiih  their  meridians  equal  to  the  observed  bearings ;  the 

section  of  the  lines  gives  on  the  chart  the  position  of 

ship.     This  is  sometimes  called  the  method  of  cross 

wuri     s.    The  term  oblique  sailing  is  also  applied  to  any 

I       in  which  (when  the  triangles  are.  not  right-angled) 

00 «       ince  of  the  ship  from  any  object  on  the  shore,  or  of 

h  i/uiects  from  one  another,  are  computed  by  the  rules 

I  trigonometry  from  bearings  observed  at  the  ship 

ri"  i,ue  latter  is  at  two  or  at  a  greater  number  of  stations. 

i     rent  sailing  is  the  method  of  determining  the  true 

KM  of  a  ship  when,  besides  being  acted  upon  by  the 

sod,  she  is  moving  in  a  current.    [Reckonino  at  Sba, 

.  S^'^   coL  2.]    Lastly, 

h  d  sailing  is  a  term  applied  to  that  mode  of 

I      i.itii^  a  ship  in  which  the  latter  endeavours  to  gain  a 

•itaated  in    the   direction   from  whence  the  wind  is 

ring.     The  ship   in   this  case   is  made,  by  frequent 

iking,  to  sail  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wind. 

flie  use  of  the  compass  in  enabling  the  seaman  to  give  to 

p  any  required   din.>ction,  or    in  ascertaining  that 

uwou  \he  ship  is  taking  when  by  the  force  of  the  wind  she 

i  bevond  his  control,  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  imperative 

lat  he  should  take  every  opportunity  of  finding  by  celestial 

bsenrations  the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle  with  respect 

I  the  terrestrial  meridian,  that  is  to  say,  its  declination  or 

tion ;  and  one  of  the  problems  of  nautical  astronomy 

ists  in  determining  this  element,  generally  by  an  oh- 

-  — ^  altitude  of  the  sun.    [Azimuth.] 

it  two  circumstances  almost  constantly  operate  to  render 

irue  course  of  the  ship  uncertain.    One  of  these  is  the 

m-UKty,  that  is,  the  angular  deviation  of  the  ship's  line  of 

ion  from  the  direction  of  her  keel  [Sail],  which  direction 

tvue  is  indicated  by  the  compass;  and  the  other  is  the 

fraction  exercised  by  the  iron-work  in  the  ship  on  the 

letic  needle.     By  this  attraction  the  needle  is  prevented 

-  •  taking  that  direction  which  it  would  assume  from  the 
t  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  and  the  application  of  the 

riding  plate,hy  which  the  local  attraction  is  neutralized, 

y  therefore  be  with  propriety  introduced  here. 

This  apparatus,  for  which  the  seaman  is  so  much  indebted 

k  Mr.  Barlow,  the  inventor,  consists  of  two  thin  circular 

as  of  iron,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter*  between 

lueh  is  interposed  a  circular  board,  in  order  to  increase 

»  thickness  without  much  increasing  the  weight;   the 

es  are  pressed  close  together  by  small  screws  near  their 

s,  and  by  a  screw  at  each  end  of  a  brass  socket  passing 

jgh  the  centre.    A  brass  rod  about  two  feet  long  passes 

gh  this  socket  perpendicularly  to  the  plate,  and  is  in- 

rd  at  one  end,  into  the  box  or  stand  supporting  the 

lass,  the  plate  beiug  capable  of  sliding  on  the  rod  so  as 

n:  placed  at  any  required  distance  from  a  vertical  line 

ig  through  the  pivot  of  the  compass. 

vuo  of  the  methods  put  in  practice  by  Mr.  Barlow,  in 

to  find,  on  board  a  ship,  the  effect  of  local  attraction 

■  ■v^mpass  in  different  directions  tending  from  the  latter, 

o  station  one  ob<«erver  with  a  compass  or  theodolite  in 

convenient  situation  on  shore,  and  another  with  a 

mnpass  on  board,  at  the  spot  where  the  ship's  compass  was 

le  permanently  fixed.  Then  (the  zeros  of  the  instruments 

when  on  shore  been  brought  to  coincide  with  the 

uvtic  meridian  by  the  observed  bearings  of  some  distant 

M;t)  while  the  ship  was  swinging  round  as  nearly  on  its 

-"lire  as  possible  through  360  degrees,  the  observers,  with 

ir  respective  instruments,  took  by  signal  each  other's 

ilk!  w     n  the  ship's  head  tended  towards  each  point  of 

sc       aai.     It  is  evident  that  the  two  observed  bearings, 

««  pair,  ought,  if  no  cau&e  of  error  existed,  to  be  dia- 
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metrically  opposite;  and  the  difference  between  them  Is 
due  to  local  attraction  in  that  position  of  the  ship.  Th« 
direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  local  attractions  may 
then  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  forces.  The  po- 
sition in  which  the  plate  is  to  be  applied  to  the  compass,  as 
a  partial  corrector  of  the  local  attractions,  must  be  found  by 
tnal ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  compass,  with  its  stand  or 
support,  is  taken  on  shore,  and  turned  gradually  round  on 
its  vertical  axis.  Then,  on  successively  applying  and  re- 
moving the  plate,  the  attraction  of  the  latter  must  be  ob- 
served, and  such  a  position  found  for  it  that  the  effects  may 
agree  with  those  which  resulted  from  the  experiments  on 
board.  When  the  compass  is  set  up  in  the  snip,  ihe  plate 
must  be  fixed  at  a  distance  from  tne  pivot  eoual  to  that 
which  was  found  on  shore,  but  in  an  azimutn  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  the  resultant  of  the  local  attrac- 
tions in  the  ship. 

In  the  'Phil.  Trans,'  1839,  Mr.  Airv»  the  astronomer- 
royal,  gave  a  theory  of  the  magnetism  induced  by  the  iron  of 
a  ship,  in  which  he  has  investigated  the  separate  expressions 
for  the  disturbing  forces  or  local  attractions  on  tne  north 
end  of  the  needle,  in  directions  tending  towards  the  magnetio 
north,  the  magnetic  east,  and  vertically  downwards.  Of 
these  the  only  force  which  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  is  the 
second;  and  Mr.  Airy,  having  computed  the  force  produced 
by  Barlow's  plate  when  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  as  a 
corrector,  combined  it  with  the  local  attraction  towards  the 
east,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  resulting  force 
was  really  corrected.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  the  two  \ 
terms  in  the  expressk>n  for  the  force  was  destroved,  and 
that  the  other  was  doubled.  In  order  to  destroy  this  term 
also,  in  a  steam -boat  having  a  compass  on  the  deck  or 
in  a  cabin,  so  that  the  iron  work  may  be  nearly  equally  dif- 
fused above  and  below  it,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  adaition 
to  Barlow's  plate,  to  have  a  mass  of  iron  on  the  same  level 
as  the  compass,  but  either  on  the  starboard  or  larboard  side^ 
and  in  a  situation  found  by  trial,  so  that  the  compass  may 
point  correctly  when  the  ship's  head  lies  north-east,  south- 
east, south-west,  and  north-west  The  compass  will  then 
point  correctly  in  all  magnetic  latitudes. 

As  a  general  rule  for  the  application  of  iron  in  order  to 
correct  the  local  attractions  on  ships'  compasses,  Mr.  Airy 
remarks  that  if  a  mass  of  iron  be  placed  opposite  an  equal 
mass,  both  in  azimuth  and  elevation  with  respect  to  the 
compass,  the  disturbing  effect  of  one  mass  is  doubled.  If 
one  mass  be  placed  opposite  the  other  in  azimuth,  and  at 
the  same  elevation  or  depression,  or  if  it  be  placed  in  the 
same  azimuth,  but  with  an  elevation  instead  of  a  depression* 
and  vice  versd,  it  destroys  one  term  in  the  disturbing  force 
and  doubles  another  And  if  one  mass  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  compass,  its  effects  may  be  destroyed  by 
placing  another  mass  at  the  same  level,  but  at  a  distance  in 
azimuth  equal  to  90**  on  either  side. 

Instead  of  an  iron  plate  for  the  correction  of  local  attrae- 
tions,  Mr.  Airy  recommends  an  iron  scroll,  or  a  long  box 
containing  an  iron  chaua,  with  one  end  only  directed  towards 
the  compass ;  by  this  means  the  inequality  of  magnetio  ae- 
tion  in  different  parts  of  a  broad  plate  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Barlow  gives  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  effect 
of  local  attraction  on  an  observed  azimuth  of  the  sun : — Take 
the  bearing  of  the  sun  by  the  azimuth  compass,  or  rather* 
take  a  mean  of  several  observed  bearings  in  the  usual  way ; 
first  without  the  correcting  plate,  and  afterwards  with  tne 
plate  attached  to  the  compass  ;  the  difference  between  the 
two  observations,  or  between  the  means  of  the  several  ob- 
servations, is  due  to  local  attraction.  Then  if  the  observa- 
tions without  the  plate  are  diminished  by  using  the  platen 
the  local  attractk>n  is  to  be  added  to  the  bearings  observed 
without  the  plate,  in  order  to  give  the  true  bearing  or  azi- 
muth. If  the  first  observations  are  increased,  Uie  loeal 
attraction  is  to  be  subtracted. 

8AIMA  LAKES.    [Russian  Empirb.] 

SAIMIRI.  [Saoouin.] 

SAINFOIN,  Hedysarum  onobrickis,  is  a  plant  of  the 
family  of  the  Leguminossa,  which  grows  luxuriantly  and 
spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  mid^e 
and  south  of  Europe.  It  has  been  in  regular  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
fodder  for  cattle,  either  in  the  green  state  or  when  converted 
into  hay.  There  are  few  plants  which  have  more  rapidly 
improved  the  value  of  poor  thin  calcareous  soils  than  sain- 
foin ;  and  in  the  richer  kinds  of  loam,  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  calcareous  matter;  its  value  surpasses 
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*xon  that  of  broad  clover,  giving  fully  as  preat  a  Tcturii. 
iVith  a  much  Hinaller  exp^iidilure  of  manure.     The  plant 
^ab  a  strung;  woody  and  Abrous  rwut,  which  insinuates  itbelf 
nto  the  HiMuruji  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  finds  moisture  in 
<he  dryest  tteasDus,  while  its  spreadint^  fibres  keep  the  earth 
*iuDi  bein^  washed  duwn  the  steep  slo|)es  of  the  hills.  Beinj^ 
tearly  perennial,  or  ai  least  of  luuny  years  duration,  it  binds 
the  soil  tugether.     In  favourable  situations,  it  may  he  made 
mtc  hay  twice  in  the  >ear,  or  cut  oftcncr  as  green  finlder. 
Ill  the  most  and  and  exposed  situations,  it  ^ives  at  least  one 
good  crop  of  hay.     1  he  plant  grows  about  two  feei  hi^h,  and 
the  stem,  which  branches  out  into  many  compound  leaves, 
IS  cruwned  with  a  beautiful  spike  of  flowers  of  the  pa|Mlio- 
naceous  kind.    After  it  has  been  mown,  it  shoots  out  rapidly 
again,  and  may  be  advantageously  depastured  by  every  kind 
ot  cattle  or  sheep.     There  are  varieties  of  the  plant  which 
differ  in  the  rapidity  of  tlieir  growth :  the  best  is  called  in 
France  etparcette  or  ftair\fnin  d  deux  coupes.    From  France 
it  has  been  introduced  into  England.    The  duration  of  sain- 
foin depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  it  was 
in   with  respect  to  weeds  when  it  was  sown.     A  cold  wet 
subsoil  soon  destroys  the  roots,  whereas  a  free  and  dry  one, 
whether  rocky  or  gravelly,  ^ives  them  vigour.     Gra<«s  and 
weeds,  which  choke  the  crown  of  the  plant,  soon  cause  it  to 
decay,  as  is  the  case  with  lucern.     With  every  advantage,  it 
may  last  in  vigour  ten  years,  especially  if  it  is  occasionally 
invigorated  with  a  top-dressin;;  of  manure  or  ashes,  or,  which 
is  best  of  all,  with  diluted  urine,  or  the  drainings  from  dung- 
hills. During  that  time  it  may  be  cut  twice  for  hay  every  year, 
takin&r  care  to  cut  it  befoie  the  flower  is  faded  or  the  seed 
formed;  and  if  sheep  are  folded  on  it   after  the  second 
cutting,  the  next  crop  will  well  repay  the  trouble.      It  is 
usually  sown  in  spring  in  a  crop  of  bailey  or  oats,  which 
should  be  sown  thin  in  order  that  the  sainfoin  may  not  be 
smothered.     The   land   should   have  been    prepared   by  a 
cleauMnt;  crop,  such  as  turni|is  fed  ofl'  by  sheep  folfle<l  on 
them.     From  three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  may  be  sown, 
harrowed  in,  and  rolled.      It  is  not  often  drilled,  although 
this  method,  by  al  owing  the  use  of  the  hoe  between  the 
rows,  would  much  strengthen  the  >oung  plants,  an.^  protect 
them  against  coarse  grasses,  which  are  their  ^.<?atest  ene- 
mies.    In  the  first  year  the  sainlom  should  not  be  fed  off 
by  sheep;  and  if  it  is  muwn,  it  should  not  be  mown  too 
close  to  the  ground.      The  crown  of  the  root  in  the  young 
plant  rises  a  hitlc  above  the  ground ;  and  if  this  be  bit  off, 
or  cut  with  the  scythe,  the  plant  dies.      It  is  useful  to  har- 
row the  ground  liuhtly,  to  draw  the  earth  round  the  roots, 
and  to  destroy  S4*ed  weeds  soon  after  the  barley  or  oats  are 
rea|KHl     The  sainfoin  does  not  produce  a  large  crop  the 
fin^i   year:    for  some  of  the  seeds  will   lie  a  twelvemonih 
in   the   ground   before   they  sprinii;  up.      It    is   in   peifec- 
tion  aiiOi  the  ^ec(•nd  \enr,   when  a  portion  may  be  reserved 
f»)r  seed.     Samfoiii    liay  is  extremely  nourihhin*;  for  every 
kin<l  iif  c:it  le,   especMally  if  it  has  been  made  without  rain. 
Alihough  it  is  not  apt  to  heat  in  the  stack,   it  must  be  put 
up  in  a  very  dry  s  ate:  and  if  it  has  suflenKl  from  rain,  toij 
much  care  cannot  Ih)  taken  thoitmglily  to  dry  it;  for  the 
water  insinuates  itself  by  capillary  attractinn  into  the  hollow 
stems  atid  is  long  in  evapora:ing,  so  that  when  it  fi.>els  quite 
dry  It  may  \et  contain  much  water.     The  mode  of  discovcr- 
;ng  ihis  is  to  twist  it  strongly  in  the  hands  into  a  ro|K'.  when 
the  moisture,  if  there  is  any,  will  ooze  out.     It  is  better  to 
let  It  dry  thoroughly,  than,  by  carrying  it  in  a  hurry,  to  run 
the  risk  of  its  UM-oroing  mouldy  within.     In  very  precarious 
seasons  it  may  be  carrie<l  in  a  green  state,  providrd  there  be 
no  moisture  in  it  from  dews  or  ^llowers,  and  stacked   in  al- 
eriiaie  bivers  with  i:t>»Hl  straw.     It  will  itnpart  some  of  its 
fraurance  lo  the  straw,  and  liose  none  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 
The  same  may   be  dt»ne  with  Incern  or  rlo\er.     The  most 
ad\antageoUi«  use  of  sainfoin  however  is  to  cut  it  green  and 
^i\e  it   immediately  to  tiie  catile.      There  is  no  dan;;er  of 
I  heir   hemic  hoven  by  it,  fur  it  feiments  very  slowly,  owing 
to  the    libioiis  nature  of  the  s:em.     If  the  situation  of  the 
field  admits  of  (occasional  irrigation,  without  danger  of  the 
\\uier  siagnating,  the  pnMlucc  of  the  saintoin  will  be  (rieatly 
litcreaMd;  and  it  may  then  be  cut  four  or  even  fivi*  times  in 
a  seasttii  without  fear  of  exhaustinu:  its  strenuth.     When  it 
begins  to  ap^iear  thin  on  the  ground,  and  other  ])laiits  seem 
.o  |;et  the  better  of  the  sainfoin,  it  is  time  to  break  it  up. 
Ihi*  l.iiid  will  be  found  much  improved   in  fertility   by  tbe 
HiiMi,  Mil.  .\  |-ooi  chalk  iir  UM\el  winch  before  m»)u1<1  x'aicely 
lep.iv  .he  seed  sown  in  it,  v\iil  now,  by  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  roots  and  fibies  of  the  sainfuiii,  |>ruduce  tevvral  good 


crops  without  any  other  manure.     The  prudent 
however  will  not   entirely  de»tiuy,   by  repeated  crops  if 
grain,  that  cohesion  of  the  soil  which  is  produced  b^  tbi 
roots  of  the  sainfoin;  hut  by  a  judiciuut  courte  and  pm 
application   of   the    manure,  which  the  laiufoiii  ene 
hini   to  make,  he  will   keen  up   the  newly  acquired 
tility  until,  in  the  course  of  ten  nr  tmelve   )eai^  be 
again  sow  sainfoin  seed  in  it  with  the  prospect  of  a  ctmi       « 
abundant  than  the  first.     Many  a  poor  barren  traci       J- 
careous  ruck  and  gravel  has  been  fertilised  and 
value  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  sainfoin,  without  i      :« 
must  have  remained  in  its  unproductive  state. 

Although  a  chalky  soil  is  bi>st  adapted  tolbtmvfb 
sainfoin,  it  may  be  sown  with  ad\antage  in  all  little 
providod  the  substratum  be  sound  and  dry.    On^nyiKB 
deep  moulds  lucern  is  a  more  nrofitable  crop;  bainia&fiB 
will  thri\e  wheie  lucern  woula  fad;  and  it  is  partieuUih 
adapted  for  p(»or  dry  soils. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner  in  whicl       i 
is  made  into  hay.    It  should  not  be  shaken  about  tu 
for  fear  of  injuring  thd  flower  and  breaking  off  the 
The  swarth  should  be  merely  turned  over,  when  dry  w 
side,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  through*  it  should  bs  m» 
into  small  cocks,  occasionally  spread  out  in  the  son.  ^ 
the  dew  is  ofi'  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  stack  as  t      ■ 
it  is  sufficiently  made.    It  should  take  a  good  beat  in  oiva 
make  it  compact,  but  without  acquiring  too  d     i  a  e 
Experience  alone  can  teach  the  exact  time  when  »       am  wt 
stacked.     When  it  is  left  for  seed,  it  should  be  «*       -id 
carefully  after  the  blossom  fades.     The  lower  pc 
tilled  with  ripe  seed  before  the  blossoms  at  the  ivw  w 
spike  of  flowers  are  withered  or  the  seed  formed 
If  the  sainfoin  wore  left  standing  till  these  seedi 
the  lowest  Mould  be  shed;   but  by  cuttinj;  it  at 
time  these  may  be  preserved,  while  most  of  the 
ripen   in  the  straw    sufliciently   to  vegetate   when  wv». 
Rainy  weather  is  veiy  injurious  to  the  seed  crop ;  a  ins  iom 
should  therefore  be  stleeted,  if  possible,  even  at  the  tiskU 
a  smaller  crop.     The  seed  is  only  gathered  for  sowing ;  V«t 
in  case  there  should  be  more  than  is  required  for  that  w 
pose,  and  no  ready  sale,  it  is  excellent  food  for  bonea   lis 
produce  varies  from  three  to  five  or  even  six  s^ks  per  i 
It  is  easily  threshed  out,  and  this  operation  is  often  dearw« 
a  cloth  in  the  field,  when  the  feather  permits.    It  is  resAli 
done  by  a   threshing-machine,  and  winnowed  like  cer^ 
On  the  whole,  there  are  few  plants  the  cultivation  of  wbv& 
is  so  advantageous  as  that  of  sainfoin  on  the  soils  on  i 
it  thrives  best. 

SAINT.  derivc<l  from  the  Latin  '  sanctus *  tbroocb 
French  'sainct,*  properly  signifies  a  holy  or  pious  ] 
and  is  so  used  in  the  Christian  church.  From  tbcinH- 
menccmeni  of  the  Christian  religion.  i;reat  Teneraiii»n 
always  shown  to  persons  remarkable  for  their  b  n  a 
pie'iy,  and  their  memory  was  cherished  after  their  t«m»  la 
course  of  lime  it  became  the  custom  to  implore  depuiri 
saints  to  assist  the  living  by  their  prayers  ana  inteccartMis 
with  the  Deity ;  and  as  man  has  in  all  ages  felt  the  vast  if 
a  me<liator  between  himself  and  the  Deity,  the  prsclict  if 
praying  to  saints  increased  rapidly,  and  superstition  aefai- 
plied  tbe  numlier  of  such  mediators  to  so  great  aa  cltsau 
that  it  ^as  at  length  found  necessary  to  put  some  fsitainl 
upon  tbe  practice.  It  wasactroplingly  decreed  by  ihe 
siastical  councils  in  the  ninth  century,  that  no 
Christian  shouM  be  considered  as  a  saint  to  whom 
nii^ht  be  addressed,  until  the  bi»hop  in  a  provtm 
cil,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  had  pronounecd  !■■ 
worthy  of  that  honour.  Even  in  that  century  nunydinaa 
thought  that  it  was  proper  that  the  decisiuns  of  bishepiaal 
councils  should  be  confirmed  by  the  consent  a^d  aaUkCif 
of  the  pope,  who  was  re^zanlcd  as  ibe  supreoieitnd  uai^i^ 
sal  bishop.  It  was  not  however  tdl  tlie  following  etat«| 
that  any  person  was  sahited  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  aloM; 
and  this  honour  wa<«  first  conferred  on  Udalnc.  biihup  if 
Anp^hunr,  by  John  XV.  Shortly  afterwards  tbe  pmrikfi 
of  declaring  departed  Christians  to  be  saints  was  oonfa'd 
to  the  po]>e :  and  the  creation  of  ^aluts  wa»  diifiiifimbrf 
by  the  name  of  'canonization.* 

llie  invocation  of  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cboivb  ii 
fre(iuently  stigniatise<l  as  idolatry ;  and  the  church  of  B^g- 
land  condemns  the  Romish  diK^trine  on  the  subject  ss'S 
fniid  thing  vainly  invintiHl. and  grounded  u|ion  no  warrun 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  wurd  ef  Gw^' 
(Article  xxii.)    In  this,  as  in  any  other  caeaaf  iil||isBt 
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ersy,  it  is  right  to  take  the  account  of  the  doctrine 
e  persons  who  believe  in  it,  and  not  from  a  statement 
r  opponents.  Thus  Bellarminc  says,  *  It  is  not  law- 
sk  of  the  saints  to  grant  to  us,  as  if  they  were  the 
rof  divine  benefits,  glory,  or  grace,  or  the  other  means 
edness.  This  is  proved,  first,  from  Scripture :  •*  The 
ill  give  fjrace  and  glory"  {Psalm  84).  Secondly,  from 
^e  of  the  church  ;  for  in  the  mass  prayers  and  the 
iffices  we  never  ask  anything  else  but  that  at  their 

benefits  may  be  jiranted  to  us  by  God.  Thirdly, 
ason  ;  for  what  we  need  surpasses  the  power  of  the 
3,  and  therefore  even  of  saints  ;  therefore  we  ought 
lothing  from  saints  beyond  their  impetrating  from 
lat  is  profitable  to  us.  Fourthly,  from  Augustine 
eodoret,  who  expressly  teach  that  saints  are  not  to  be 
I  as  Gods,  but  as  able  to  gain  from  God  what  they 
However,  it  must  be  observed,  when  we  say  that 
;  should  be  asked  of  saints  but  their  prayers  for  us, 
LStion   is  not  about  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  the 

For,  as  far  as  words  go,  it  is  lawful  to  say,  **  St. 
>ity  me,  save  me,  open  for  me  the  gate  of  heavep ;" 
5ive  me  health  of  body,  patience,  fortitude,  &c.,"  pro- 
mt we  mean  **save  and  pity  me  by  praying  for  me;" 

me  this  or  that  by  thy  prayers  and  merits."  For  so 
Gregory  Nazianren,  and  many  others  of  Iheantienls.' 
net.  Beat.,  i.  !7.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
^hurch  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  council  of  Trent: 
h  the  church  has  been  accustomed  sometimes  to 
te  a  few  masses  to  the  honour  and  remembrance  of 
yet  she  doth  not  teach  that  sacrifice  is  offered  to 
but  to  God  alone,  who  crowned  them;   wherefore 

is  the  priest  wont  to  say,  I  offer  sacrifice  to  thee, 
r.  or  O  Paul,  but  to  God.'     (Sess.,  22.) 
Lives  of  the  Saints  have  been  written  in  the  'Acta 

um,'  45  vols.  fol. ;  and  in  Alban  Butler's  'Lives  of 

rifo    *     1  ^    vol  ^      ftVO 

\'T  ANTHONYS  FIRE.    [Erysipelas.] 

MT  EVREMOND.    [Evremond.] 

S'T  IVKS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 

jounty  of  Cornwall,  on  the   northern  coast  of  the 

near  its  western  extremity,  277  miles  from  London 
ingsioke,   Andover,   Salisbury,    Dorchester,  Exeter, 
slon,  Bodmin,  Redruth,  and  St.  Erth. 
res  was  originally  called  St.  lie's,  from  lia.  'a  woman 

sanctity,  who  <  ame  hither  from  Ireland,  about  the 
6.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  ap- 
>  have  suffered  njuch  from  the  encroachment  of  the 

the  coast.  Leland  thus  describes  thp  situation  of 
n  and  the  injury  sustained  by  it  from  »,his  cause: — 
lacti  that  the  chief  of  the  toun  hath,  and  partely 
lend  yn,  is  a  very  peninsula,  and  is  extendid  into 
»f  Severn  as  a  cai)c.  Moste  parte  of  the  houses  in 
insula  be  sore  oppiessid  or  over-coverid  with  sandes 
J  stormy  windes  and  rages  castith  up  there.  This 
u  ha:h  continuid  ther  litle  above  twenty  yeres.'  At 
sent  time  a  range  of  sandy  downs,  covered  with  a 
f,  and  affording:  pasturage  to  sheep,  extends  along  the 
►rth-eastward  from  St.  Ives  nearly  to  Padstow.  Be- 
hese  downs,  which  are  in  some  places  a  mile  broad 
f  or  sixty  \ards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  a 
le  soil,  with  regular  enclosures  and  remains  of  houses, 
own  stands,  as  described  by  Leland,  partly  on  a  penin- 
headland  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  St.  Ives 
tending  inland  along  the  roads  to  Penzance  and  to 
h.  The  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the 
and  includes  an  area  of  1850  statute  acres,  with  a 
ion,  in  1831,  of  4776;  there  were  924  inhabited 
41  uninhabited,  and  37  building.  The  houses  on 
Iruth  road  are  well  built  and  roofed  with  slate.  In 
arts  they  are  inferior,  and  the  streets  are  generally 
and  uneven,  neither  li^'hted  nor  regularly  paved, 
leral  appearance  of  the  town  is  mean.  There  are  a 
ill  and  a  market-house,  rebuilt  in  1832,  and  a  small 
ith  two  apartments  or  cells,  on  the  staircase  of  the 
.11.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  with  a  lofty 
and  there  are  one  or  two  Methodist  meeting-houses. 
;  a  pier,  built  above  half  a  century  ago  by  subscription, 
uilding,  formerly  a  lighthouse,  now  used  for  keeping 
cent  stores.  A  breakwater  was  commenced,  at  an 
•  of  5000/.,  but  has  never  been  finished.     A  battery 

Aie  approach  by  sea. 
chief  business  of  the  place  is  connected  with  the 
)r  pilchard  fisheries  of  the  neighbourhood.     Som« 


ship-building  and  rope  and  sail  making  are  carried  on.  Thii 
exports  are  cbietiy  pilchards,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
cared  and  sent  to  Italy  and  other  countries  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  tin  and  copper  ore,  which  are  sent 
to  Bristol.  There  are  on  the  streams  near  the  town  several 
flour-mills  and  mills  for  preparing  the  ores.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  one  of  them  inconsiderable,  and  two  (an- 
tiently  four)  yearly  fairs. 

St.  Ives  was  a  corporate  town  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  when  it  first  sent  representatives  to  parliament,  but 
the  only  charter  is  one  of  James  II.,  ad.  1685.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  boundary  of  the  borough  re- 
mained unaltered ;  but  a  more  contracted  one  has  been 
recommended  by  the  boundary  commissioners,  excluding 
the  rural  districts  of  the  parish.  The  corporation  consists  of 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  borough  has 
a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  Court  of  Record  for  the 
borough,  granted  by  the  charter,  has  not  been  used  in  modem 
times.  Petty-sessions  are  held  weekly,  and  quarter-ses- 
sions. By  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  the  number  of 
representatives  was  reduced  to  one.  By  the  Boundary  Act 
the  parishes  of  Lelant  and  Towednack,  adjacent  to  the 
borough,  were  added  to  it  for  parliamentary  purposes.  The 
number  of  voters  on  the  register  in  1834-5,  was  599;  in 
1835-6,504. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  valu6 
of  103/.,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  twelve  infant  or  dame 
schools,  with  145  males  and  169  females;  seven  other  day- 
schools,  with  147  males  and  110  females;  and  three  Sun- 
day schools,  with  264  males  and  305  females. 

SAINT  JOHN.  H.    [Bolinobrokk.] 

SAINT  VITUS  S  DANCE.    [Chorba.] 

SAINTE  CROIX.    [Stk.  Croix.] 

SAINTIfi  MAHIE.    [Ste.Marib.] 

SAINTE  MARIE-AUX-MINE8.    [Rhin.  Haut.J 

SAINTES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisae- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Charente  Infgrieure;  254  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south-west  of  Paris,  or  304  miles  by  the 
road  through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Niort,  and  St.  Jean* 
d'Ang^ly ;  in  45°  44'  N.  lat.  and  0**  39'  W.  long. 

This  town  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Mediolanum  or  Mediolanium;  and  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Santones  or  Santoni,  from  whom,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  domination,  it  took  the  name  of  Santones. 
whence  by  corruption  the  modern  name  *  Saintes'  has  been 
derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 'Anton ine  Itinerary,' the 
•  Theodosian  Table,*  and  the  *  Notitia  Provinciarum  ;*  and 
by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (who  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  AquitaniaX 
Ausonius  and  Sidonius  At)oUinaris  (who  call  it  Santonus 
and  Santoni).  There  are  several  Roman  remains,  especially 
a  large  triumphal  arch  with  two  archways  through  it, 
constructed  of  enormous  stones  without  cement ;  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  almost  as  lai^ge  as  that  of  Ntmes.  hut  io  a 
more  ruinous  condition,  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  circus.  Se- 
veral antiquities  of  minor  importance  were  discovered  in  1815 
and  1816.  On  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was 
occupied  successively  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  and 
ill  A.D.  850  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans. 
It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
several  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Saintonge,  and  was,  with  it,  included  in 
the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  the  heiress  of  which,  El^onore,  retired 
to  an  abbey  here  after  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage  with 
Louis  le  Jeune.  It  came,  through  her  subsequent  marriage 
wiih  Henry  II.,  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  England,  who 
retained  it  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Charles  V. 

The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  situation  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente.  over  which 
river  is  a  stone  bridge :  it  has  a  pleasant  appearance  at  a 
distance;  but  the  interior  does  not  correspond,  for  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  gene- 
rally ill  built.  The  ex-cathedral  is  popularly  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne ;  it  has  a  fine  Gothie  steeple. 
The  church  of  St.  Eutrope  or  Eutropius  has  also  a  fine 
steeple,  erected  by  Louis  XI.  The  buddings  of  the  abbey 
to  which  El^onore  retired  are  now  occupied  as  a  cavalry 
barrack ;  and  tho  ex-episcopal  palace  is  the  hotel  of  the  suIk 
prefect.  Tlie  theatre  and  the  college  present  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  architecture ;  in  the  latter  is  the  p^tto 
library  of  24,000  volumes. 
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Tlw  population  of  Sainlea,  in  IS'2<i,  wu  10,300  Tnr  the 
Mimniuno;  in  1S3I.  7321  for  (he  town,  or  lu,437  for  the 
whole  comroune;  ami  in  IBSR,  9S:^'J  fur  llic  coniniune.  Tlio 
m&nuruclurci  are  of  liehl  woollen  itufl'^,  hosiery,  ant) 
Mrlhenware;  there  are  dye-houses,  Ian-yards,  and  cooper - 
»ge».  The  town  ilands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  wine  country, 
•ndmuch  winoaiid  excellaiilbranrly  (Cognac hrandy)ki pro- 
duced 1  these  articles,  with  groin  and  nool,  end  the  good) 
manufactured  in  iho  town,  form  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
Tliere  are  twelve  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  qnarrioa  of 
exccllenl  ttone  near  the  town. 

Saintes  has  a  consi^iorial  reformed  church ;  an  Bt;ricul- 
tural  society;  a  duparlinental  nur^ry;  a  college  or  high 
•chool,  with  a  cabinet  of  naluial  philosophy  annexed ;  a 
puhlic  library,  and  a  mu!«um  of  natural  history.  Tlicrc 
are  some  judicial  and  flijcal  officer.  From  the  time  or  the 
division  of  Franco  into  departments,  to  the  year  IS  I U.  Sainlea 
was  the  caiiital  of  iho  department,  hut  it  has  now  yielded 
lliat  dignity  to  La  Roclieile.  Its  arrundissement  had,  in 
1B3I,  a  population  of  1114,933. 

SAINTONGE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  on  the  coa«t 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
little  province  of  Aunis,  from  which  it  was  in  one  part  sepa- 
rated by  the  Charenlc.  on  the  north-east  by  Poituu,  on  the 
east  by  Ancroumoii or  Angoumais,  on  the  south  and  sonth- 
west  by  he  Bordelais  or  Guyenne  Proper,  from  which  it  was 
•eptraied  by  the  Gironde,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean.  It 
was  uuiteLl  with  Angoumois  into  one  military  f;overnmenl ; 
and  the  district  of  Brouageais,  which  extended  along  the 
sea-cuast  between  the  Charente  and  Gironde.  wat  dolaciie'l 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  Aunis,  so  as  to 
deprive  Sainlunga  of  its  maritime  character. 

Sainloiige  was  divided  into  Haule  and  Basse,  or  Upper 
end  Lower,  separaied  from  each  other  by  (he  Charenie. 
Haute  or  Upper  Saintonge,  which  was  south  of  (heCha- 
r«nte,  wa*  by  lit  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  comprehended 
among  ita  subdivibioni  the  districts  of  Brouagcuis  and  the 
Isle  of  Arvort,  which  latter  is  a  peninsula,  and  not  an  island, 
belvcen  the  little  river  Seudte  and  the  Girande.  The  cliief 
town  of  Haute  Saintonge  and  of  the  wliolo  proiincc  was 
Sainte*  [Saimtbs]:  amonn  ibe  other  towns  were  Marennes 
(population  I'J£9  town,  4G0J  whole  commune),  Jul 

fuhitiun  1798  town,  2618  whole  commune)  [Ci 
ifFKBiuuKu],  and  Barbeiioux  (population  2437  town,  'iiiii 
whole  commune)  [Babheeieux].  Basse  or  Lower  Sain- 
tonge had  for  ils  chief  town  St.  Jean  d'Angfl)'  (population 
13*2G  town,  GU3I  whole  commune)  [Jkan  u'Anuely.  St.}. 
Amung  the  oilier  towns  wero  Tonnay  Charente  (^pulaiiun 
1791  town,  32UG  wliolu  commune),  and  Sl  Savimen  <popu- 
lulioii  24G3  town.  3bi9  whole  commune).  [CHAIieMTU  iN- 
mitiBUBB.]  The  population  of  these  (owns  is  from  the 
census  of  1831.  Saintonge  is  now  comprchendeil  in  the 
depaitment  of  Charente  Inffrieure.  except  a  very  small  part 
which  is  included  in  the  di'|)arlmont  of  Charenie. 

The  province  obtained  its  name  fium  the  Celtic  people 
the  Santonea  or  Sanloni.  by  whom,  in  Gicsar's  time,  it  wax 
inhabited.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  included  in  Aqui- 
toiiia:  and  on  (hcsubdivi~ionof  that  province,  in  Aqnitania 
Secuiida.  It  fell  into  the  hand^i  successively  of  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Frankn.  and  forniod  part  of  (he  duchy  of  Aquiiaine, 
aflcruards  Guienne.    [Saijjteb.] 

S.UOU.  [Sapajov.] 

8AK1S.  Tlie  Rcnus  Pilkrcij  of  I>u-mares(  and  Illiucr 
comprehends  those  American  monkcya  which  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sakit,  <>r  rather  those  Sakis  which 
have  for  the  most  part  long  and  bui,hy  tails,  and  thus  have 
obtained  the  name  of  J-'ox-lailed  Monkeyt ;  for  the  term 
Saki,  in  ils  general  application,  designate*  any  American 
tnoukey  whose  tail  is  not  prebenaile. 
Pithecia. 

Generic  Characler. ~  FtcM  angle,  60  degrees;  head 
round,  rauttle  short,  ears  moderate,  roundod  ;  canine  teeth 
very  strong ;  tail  shorter  than  (ho  body,  not  prehensile,  and 
covered  with  very  Ions  hairs;  feet  pentadactyte. 
like,  ahorl  and  bent ;  nthita  nocturnal. 


Uental  formula:— Incisors-;  canin 
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Th«M  Ntght  monkeyt  or  Fox-taitfd  motikryt  are  gro- 

lExamples.  Pitheaa  Salanai,  pilkreia  Mtlanncrphala. 
KlSttM  Sat(taai,—De*eripliim,—Ktilt)ui  eaiir(»y  dusky 


s  A  r 

biack,  paler  beneath,  where  Ibe  hair  beooniM  nry  ll 
has  a  purplish  tinge  which  is  visible  on  the  hoe  and  b 
Hair  uf  tlio  veryXubhy  tail,  wlm-h  is  nearly  uf  ibe  h 
of  (he   body,  long  and  soft.     Total  length,  includ 
tail,  about  two  feet  nine  iacbea. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  thick,  and  hlls  orer  tbe  f 
and  the  beard  is  very  much  developed. 

The  Jemale  is  rusty  brown. 

This  is  the  CuTio  of  Humboldt ;  CeAitt  Saima*. 
Brachyurui  IiratUla  of  Spix. 

Liiralilg.—Thv  forests  of  Brmiil;  Pai*.  en 
the  Orinoco. 

i^m^.— This  species  is  partial  to  the  fruit  of  ■  kn 
rialm  ;  and  it  is  represented  in  the  act  of  eati 
Uumbuldl,  from  whose  figure  ours  is  taken. 


PitAeeia  Melanoerpkala. — Head  very  round ,  naked 
of  a  dull  black  colour :  its  physiognomy  mninding  the 
tator  of  ail  old  negro.  The  hair  of  ttte  head  dirrcM 
wards ;  eyes  large  and  sunk,  and  the  eye-brows  egs| 
oi'  strong  bristles.  Nose  Hat ;  separation  of  the  tu 
wide.  No  beard.  Ears  bare  and  very  larp;.  Bodv  ca 
with  yellowish -brown,  straight,  lon^;.  and  shininc  '■■>' 
the  breast,  belly,  and  outsidcs  of  the  arms  are  of  a 
hue.  Hands  biack,  lingers  very  long,  nails  flatti 
thick,  about  a  sixth  shorter  than  the  body,  and  «>  uk 
colour,  except  at  the  end,  which  is  black. 


'  "v. 


FUlweli  M«awH|ik*la. 

Tliis  is  the  Sttma  MelauocefMala  and  i      "^ 
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s  just  named  considered  it  to  be  very  rare,  and  only 

I  one  individual,  whi  h  they  saw  in  an  Indian  hut 
Francisco  Solano;  it  is  well  described  as  being 
its  congeners  what  the  Ma^oi  of  Barbary  is  among 
-tailed  Macaques. 

ity, — The  forests  which  border  the  rivers  Rio  Negro 

»iquiare. 

Habits,  <J-c.— All  kinds  of  fruit  are  acceptable  to 

cious  Cacajaot  which  is  a  weak,  very  inactive,  mild- 

d,  and  timid  animal.     It  even  shrank  from  some  of 

II  Sapajous.  It  trembled  violently  at  the  sight  of 
iile  or  serpent.  When  about  to  seize  anything,  it 
>  forth  its  arms  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 

holds  the  object  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
nd  slenderness  of  the  fingers.     It  lives  in  troops, 
mnot  quit  this  race  of  monkeys  without  laying  he- 
reader  Humboldt's   graphic  account  of  another 
Pitheda  Chiropotes,  the  Capuchm  of  the  Orinoco, 
very  like  Pithecia  Satanas,  except  in  colour,  indeed 
that  an  uncoloured  figure  of  the  one  might  well 
that  of  the  other.     Pithecia  Chiropotes  is  brownish 
beard  is  blackish  brown,  arises  below  ihe  ears,  and 
part  of  the  breast.     The  eyes  are  sunk  and  large; 
like  that  of  P.  Satanas,  is  bushy ;  the  claws  are 
ept  on  the  thumbs. 

K)ldt  says,  that  of  all  the  monkeys  of  America,  the 
fi  qf  the  Orinoco  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  in 
•es  to  man.    The  eyes  have  a  mingled  expression 
icholy  and  ferocity,  and  the  facial  angle  appears 
ts  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  chin  being 
d  by  the  long  thick  beara.      Strong,  active,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  tame,  and  when  its  angry  pas- 
roused,  it  raises  itself  upon  its  hinder  extremities, 
i  round  the  aggressor  grinding  its  teeth.    It  drinks 
am  ;   when  it  does   so,  the  draught   is  not  taken 
ng  the  lips  to  the  liquid,  as  the  other  American 
do,  but  the  water  is  taken  up    in  the  hollow  of 
,  and  carried  lo  the  mouth,  the  head  being  inclined 
loulder.     The  spectator  who  would  see  this  action, 
performed  with  great  deliberation,  must  remain 
I.     If  the  beard  is  wetted,  the  Capuchin  becomes 
ind  it  is  Humboldt's  opinion  that  the  method  of 
above  described,  has  been  adopted  from  the  im- 
y  of  applying  the  lips  to  the  water,  in  the  ordinary 
lOUt  wetting  the  beard. 

jecies  is  not  gregarious  ;  nor  is  the  male  often  found 
ny  with  the  female.     Its  hoarse  and  hollow  cry  is 
card . 
\MMONIAC.     [Ammonia.] 

[Sweden.] 
'CIA,  a  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
imily  of  Hippocrateacea),  which  has  been  so  differ- 
ned  bydifiurent  botanists,  that  it  sometimes  in- 
)ecies  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  At 
es  the  American  species  are  referred  to  the  genus 
and  the  African  species  to  the  genus  Calypso,  and 
India  to  the  genus  Johnia,  the  last  named  in 
mt  to  Dr.  John,  a  Danish  missionary,  who  was  one 
inders  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Tranquebar,  and 
y  new  plants  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  whole  are 
r  species  which  have  little  beauty,  but  the  fruit  of 
species  of  Juhnia  is  eatable. 
DIN,     [Salah-kd-Deen.] 

H-ED  DEEN  (Malekal- Nasser  Salah-ed-deen 
haffer  Yusef),  better  known  to  European  readers 
mous  name  of  Sa/(Z£/m,  was  born  a.d.  1137  (a.h. 
he  castle  of  Tecrit  on  theTigris,  of  which  his  father 
•Coord  of  the  tribe  of  Ravendooz,  was  governor  for 
>kian  sovereign  of  Persia.  Ayub  and  his  brother 
subsequently  transferred  themselves  to  the  service 
U  alabek  of  Syria,  by  whose  son,  the  famous  sultan 
ieen  [Noureddin],  they  were  raised  to  high  mili- 
urs;  and  when  Shtrukoh  (in  1163)  was  appointed 
f  the  troops  designed  to  reinstate  the  vizir  Shawer 
»  a  subordinate  command  was  entrusted  to  his 
whose  disinclination  to  the  service  was  overruled 
press  mandate  of  Noor-ed-dten.  In  1 166  he  again 
lied  Shirakoh  into  Egypt,  where  his  defence  of 
ia  for  three  months  against  the  superior  forces  of 
ks  of  Palestine  established  his  miUtary  reputation, 

jlwt  (*  Blblioth^ne  Orient.'  ar».  Snlaheddtn)  erroueonsly  speakt  of 
dSalfthtfd-df'cn  ns  brutlicr:; ;  but  under  Schirgoueh  (Smrakoh)  ha 
loribcf  the  rormcr  od  uuclo  uf  the  latter. 


and  gained  for  him,  according  to  the  Christian  writers,  tho 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Amawiy ; 
but  the  Syrian  forces  were  again  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  expedition  CI  168)  that 
the  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  completed.     Shtrakoh  now 
became,   with  the  nominal  rank  of  vizir  to  the  Fatimito 
caliph,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  for  Noor-eddeen  ;  but  dying 
the  same  year,  bequeathed  his  authority  to  his  nephew,  who 
continued  to  govern  Egypt,  assisted  by  the  advic«  and  ex- 
perience of  his  father  Ayub,  who  had  been  invited  from 
Damascus  to  share  the  prosperity  of  his  son.  The  last  of  the 
Fatimltes,  Aded  Ledini'llah,  still  bore  the  title  of  caliph  of 
Egypt ;  but  even  this  shadow  of  schismatic  sovereignty  was 
hateful  to  the  bigotry  of  Noor-eddeen  ;  and  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  his  lieutenant  deposed  the  Fatimite  dynasty  by  a 
simple  ordinance  that  the  knotbah  or  public  prayer  should 
be  read  in  the^name  of  the  Abbasside  caliph  Mostadhi ;  and 
Aded  opportunely  dying  eleven  days  after,  this  important 
revolution  was  effected    (a.d.  1171,  ah.  567)  'without  so 
much'  (in  the  words  of  Alsulfeda)  *as  two  goats  butting  at 
each  other.'    The  extinction  of  the  Fatimites  left  Salah-ed- 
deen  virtually  sovereign  ofEg)pt;  and  though  in  compli- 
ance with  the  prudent  counsels  of  his  father  he  continued  to 
render  every  external  mark  of  allegiance  to  Noor-eddeen, 
he  pertinaciously  evaded  all  the  requisitions  for  military  as- 
sistance addressed  to  him  by  his  liege  lord,  who  was  prepa- 
ring to  enforce  obedience  by  arms,  when  Salah-ed-deen  was 
spared  the  odium  of  this  ungrateful  contest  by  the  death  of 
Noor-eddeen,  a.d.    1173,  a.h.  569.*     His  heir,  Malek-al- 
Saleh  Ismail,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  was  inadequate  to  the 
weight  of  empire :  disputes  speedily  arose  among  bis  emirs, 
and  Salah-ed-deen  availed  himself  of  the  confusion  to  seize 
Damascus,  which  he  occupied  unopposed  (1174).     Emesa, 
Hamah,  and  other  towns  dependent  on  Damascus  shared  it« 
fate ;  and  when  Malek-al-8aleh  attempted  to  regain  them 
by  the  aid  of  bis  cousin  Seif-ed-deen  6hazi,atabek  of  Mosul, 
the  combined  forces  were  routed    in  two    great  battles, 
and  Saleh,  besieged  in  Aleppo,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  cession  of  all  soutnern  Syria.     Salah-ed-deen  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  esta- 
blished rd)'alty,  and  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  most  of  the  petty  sovereignties  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.    The  Ismailis,  or  Assassins  of  Lebanon, 
whose  emissaries  had  attempted  his  life  at  the  siege  of 
Aleppo,  were  also  chastised  and  reduced  to  submission ;  but 
in  his  first  encounter  with  the  Franks  of  Palestine  he  sus- 
tained a  disastrous  defeat  near  Ramla  from  Reginald  de 
Chatillon,  Nov.  1177,  a.h.  573.    The  four  next  years  were 
spent  principally  in  Egypt,  the  affairs  of  Syria  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants  ;  but  in  1182  he  quitted  Cairo  for 
the  last  time,  and  resuming  his  encroachments  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  atabeks,  captured  in  succession  Edessa,  Amida, 
Nisibin,  &c. ;  and  though   repulsed  before  Moussoul,  suc- 
ceeded (1 183)  in  possessing  himself  of  the  bng-coveted  city 
of  Aleppo,  by  a  convention  with  Amad-ed-deen  Zenghi  II., 
who  had  succeeded  Malek-al-Saleh.   From  Yemen  to  Mount 
Taurus  in  Cilicia,  and  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris, 
the  continuity  of  the  rule  of  Salah-ed-deen  was  now  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
violation  by  Reginald  de  Chatillon  of  a  four  years*  truce, 
concluded  in  1185,  soon  afforded  a  pretext  for  hostilities. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Hittin,  or  Tiberias  (July  1 187,  a.h. 
583),  the  Christians,  betrayed  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  were 
utterly  overthrown  ;  the  king,  Gui  de  Lusignan,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  received  by  the  victor  with  royal  generosity; 
while  his  partner  in  captivitv,  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  was 
decapitated,  as  a  punishment  for  his  perfidy,  by  the  hand  of 
Salah-ed-deen  himself.    All  the  towns  of  the  Frank  king- 
dom, Acre,  Beireut,  Ascalon,  now  rapidly  fell  before  the 
arms  of  the  sultan ;  and  his  triumph  was  crowned  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days  (Oct.  2.  1187),  after  having  been  88  years 
subject  to  the  Franks.  The  two  next  years  were  principally 
employed  in  reducing  the  fragments  of  the  Latin  dominion ; 
but  Tyre  was  successfully  defended  by  Conrad  of  Moutferrat, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  third  Crusade  (1189)  enabled  the 
Christians  again  to  take  the  field.    The  two  years*  siege  of 
Acre  (1189-91)  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
The  kings  of  France  and  England,  Philip- Augustus  and 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  animated  by  their  personal  exertions 
the  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  Moslems,  directed  by 

•  D'llerbelot  (.art  Noureddin)  incurrecUy  statei  Ui«t  Noor«d-dMB  acUtftUt 
lATaded  Egypt,  and  reduced  Solah-cd-daen, 
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the  sultan,  strove  with  equal  leal  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
veitod  fortress :  'never*  (in  the  words  of  Gibbon)  '  did  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm  burn  with  flercor  and  more  destructive 
rage  ;*  but  Acre  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the 
Crusaders  advancing  along  the  coast,  took  Cenarca  and  Jaffa, 
while  Ascalon,  after  an  incessant  battle  of  eleven  days  du- 
ring the  march,  was  only  saved  by  being  dismantled  and 
renacred  untenable. 

In  the  siiring  uf  1192  hoAtillties  were  resumed ;  and  thu 
Franks,  led  by  the  king  of  England,  penetrated  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Jerusalem,  wliere  Salah-ed-dcen  awaited 
their  attack;  but  the  dissensions  of  the  Crusaders  occa- 
sione<l  their  retreat ;  and  both  sides,  \vearie<l  by  the  never- 
ending  struggle,  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  terms  of 
uccommodation.  The  first  extraDrdinarv  proposal  of  Richard, 
that  Malek-al-Adel  Seif-eddeen,  brother  of  Sulahed-deen, 
should,  af\er  embracing  Christianity,  marry  his  sister  and 
become  king  of  Jerusalem,  though  seriouslv  entertained  for 
a  time,  was  ultimately  abandoned ;  and  the  three  years*  truce 
which  was  concluded,  Sept.  1 192,  a.h.  58*8,  left  Jerusalem  to 
the  sultan,  while  the  Christians  were  coKflrnie^l  in  poisses- 
sion  of  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre.  Salah-ed-dcen  sur- 
vived only  a  few  months  the  termination  of  the  war.  His 
constitution  was  broken  by  the  constant  toil  to  which  he  had 
for  many  years  been  subjected ;  and  a  bilious  fever  which  had 
seized  him  at  Damascus,  carried  him  off  af\er  twelve  days* 
illno^s,  March  4.  a.d.  1192,  Sefer  29  (Abulfeda;  not  27, 
as  stated  in  the  Ari  de  Verifier les  Date8\  a.h.  589,  aged  57 
lunar  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  more  than  twenty, 
reckoning  from  the  death  of  Noor-ed-deen. 

The  popular  tales  of  the  shroud  displayed  for  a  standard, 
as  an  emblem  of  departed  greatness,  and  of  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  alms  among  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
are  unnoticed  bv  Oriental  writers,  and  are  probably 
fictitious.  The  cfiaracier  of  Salah-ed-deen  has  been,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor  Noor-ed-deen,  a  favourite  theme  for 
eulogy  anion^  the  writers  both  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  historian  Abulfeda,  who  was  himself  de>cended  from 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Ayubite  family,  and  the  cadhi 
Bohadin  (whose  biography  of  his  sovereign  and  friend  has 
been  rendered  familiar  by  the  edition  of  Schultens,  Le\den, 
1755),  are  scarcely  more  profuse  than  the  Christian  chro- 
nicli's  of  the  Crusades  in  their  panegyrics  on  the  valour, 
justice,  and  niugnanimity  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  life 
and  actions  of  the  sultan  of  Eg>pt  and  Syria.  His  ingra- 
titude to  the  family  of  his  early  uenefarior  Not)r-ed-deen, 
and  the  insuiiuble  ambition  whicnledhim  to  despoil  so  many 
minor  princes  of  his  own  faith,  aie  more  than  atoned  for 
in  the  eye»  of  the  Oiientab  by  his  exploits  in  the  holy  war 
against  the  Frank  invaders  of  Palestitie,  and  by  the  rigid 
justice  which  he  administered  imparliully  to  the  meanest 
suppliant  for  redress;  und  his  generous  humanity  to  tlie 
helpless  multituile  of  captives  Mliich  fell  into  his  hands  at 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  may  be  favourahl)  contrasted  with 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  after  the  capitulation, 
by  the  orders  of  Ccuur-de-Lion.  The  supremacy  of  bin 
power  and  virtues  was  recognised  bv  the  voluntary  homage 
of  contemporary  princes  ;  and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  hi.i  stirrup  was  held  by  Knit»sar-Shah.  a  Seljookian 
prince  of  Anatolia,  while  Ala-ed-deen,  atahek  of  MoU!»soul, 
of  the  race  of  Zen^hi,  arranged  his  robes  after  he  had 
mounted.  His  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his  territories 
was  attested  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fountains  and 
caravan^eras,  )>articularly  on  the  road  to  Mecca;  and  the 
numerous  public  buildings  with  which  h«  decorated  his 
fir!»t  aiid  favourite  realm  of  Ei^ypt.  though  attributed  in  the 
lap?e  of  yearb,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  to  the  patriarch 
•loseph  (Yu^ef ),  still  remain  as  monuments  of  his  splendor. 
At  the  death  of  Salabed-deen,  his  va^l  dominions  were 
again  divided:  the  three  eldest  of  his  sixteen  ^ons  received 
the  kingdoms  of  Euypt.  Dania.-cus,  and  AlepiK).  while  the 
othern  Were  pro\ided  with  ap{>anages  under  ine  suzerainte 
of  their  brothers ;  but  di'scord  speedily  succeeded,  and  the 
doniiiiions  of  the  first-named  branches  \iere  eventually 
seii^ed  by  their  unde  Seif-ed-deen  (the  Saphadin  of  Chris- 
tian writers),  who^e  son  Malek-al-Kaiiiel  was  married  to 
the  oiily  da  i^hier  <>f  Salah  eil-deen.  The  branch  of  Aleppo 
maiutaiiied  iiself  longer;  and  on  the  extinction  of  tne 
A)uhites  dcMviidiil  iVoni  Seii  ed  deeii  in  Kgvpt  and  Da- 
iiijscu>,  by  the  revuli  of  the  Huharile  Mamelukes  (A.n. 
I-iu.  A.M.  o-***),  ihf  iv.jjiuij;;  -iilian  of  Aleppo,  a  greal- 
^raitdMi;!  uf  Salah-e.l-ileiMi.  anvl  he.inn^',  like  his  ancestors, 
ibe   titles  of   Malek  ui-Na>^ei-  Ssnlah-eildeen  Yuset^  suc- 


ceeded in  reuniting  Damascus  to  hi*  dominioM :  I 
years  later  his  power  was  overthrown  by  the  Ir 
the  Moffuls   from  Persia;  Malek-al- Nasser  « 
their  IcailerHulagu-khan,  and  was  put  to  d«atkp 
ders  (a.d.  1260.  a.h.  658),  and  with  him  eni 
line  of  Salah-ed-deen. 

(Bohadin,  Saladini  Vita  et  Re9  Gmtm;  i 
Abulfaraj;  Isfahani;  Vinisauf;  D*Herbelot;  De* 
Gibbon ;  Von  Hammer,  History  ^  the  Aua$mna^      .■ 

SALAMANCA  {Scdmantica),  a  city  of  8p 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  built  ib 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes*  *^ 
part  of  its  walls.  The  numerous  monastic  bui  ■ 

old  churches  give  this  city  so  venerable  an  i 
Spaniards  of  old  called  it  *Roma  la  ehii-a*  «■ 
(Medina,  Gra/tdezas  de  EMfMima,  f.  xcvi.)  The  De*  m 

begun  by  Juan  Gil  de  Hontaiion   in  151 -I,  I       vi 
not  finished  till  1 734,  is  a  magnificent  buildii       ib  ■  m 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Italian,  and  oroi         ^J  i 
quisite  oak  carvings  and  marble  seulptu  i 

latter  the  most  admired  are  the  Aduratiwu  of  l»m 
which  is  placed  in  bold  relief  over  the  principal  t 
the  Entrance  of  Our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  o^ 
gate.  The  cathedral  is  378  feet  in  length  huu  ibi 
width:  the  height  at  the  nave  is  130  feet  ft  codUids 
good  pictures  by  Bias  de  Navarrete,  surnamed  *K1  Mudi* 
(the  dumb),  Caspar  Becerra,  and  Juan  de  Juane^.  CKaeis 
this  is  the  old  catlie<lral,  a  very  remarkable  GotUe  boiHjf 
of  the  1 2th  century,  «tontaining  many  interesting  non^ 
ments.  In  one  of  its  chapels  mass  is  still  Mid  arcord^ 
to  the  Muzarabic  ritual.  [Muzarab.]  Besides  the  sboic. 
there  are  in  Salamanca  twenty  five  parish  churchr*.  sil 
thirty  monasteries  of  both  sexe:),  now  snut  up.  Dunof  tbt 
middle  ages  this  city  acquired  great  celebrity  br  iti 
versity,  one  of  the  'firsit  in  Europe.      It  waA  m 

A.D.  12U0  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  L4*un,  and  afterwar      lu  a^^ 
extended  by  Alfonso  X.,  surnamed  *  El  Sabio*  (tbv  ■«        i 
so  celebrated  for  the  progress  which  astronomy  made        ' 
his  auspices,  who  incor])orated  with  it  that  of  Palenc^k, 
soon  rose  into  importance,  and   its  professors  became  • 
nent  in   Europe  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  A      »• 
writers  on  nieaicine  and  phdosophy.  and  through  tbew  w.ik 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks     It  remained  however  ttatius- 
ary  during  the  1 5th  century  ;  and  whilst  M>und  leienre  wm 
spreading  throughout  the  rest  uf   Europe,  very  httle  -*■ 
taught  there  except  medicine  and  dogmatic  thcoioei.    ' 
number  of  students.  \\hi('h  in  the  16th  century  i  h 

to  8U00,  is   now   reduced   to  about  1.>U0.     The        «rr 
buildini^s  consist  of  two  divisions,  separated  by  a  WwirStRn 
Tliere  ate  tuenty-n\e  private  colleges  attached  to  iL  h 
four  'collegios  mayore^*  (superior  colleffes),  so  e         ■»■ 
their  beiiif;  designed  for  the  children  of  the  nol        r.  n-" 
the>e  the  Colegio  del  Arzobispo  and  the  Col       i  d^ 
which  latter  is  a  foundation  of  Philip  IL,  deac..^  ] 
notice  for  their  size  and  architecture.  The  Jeauits  vmu  . 
wise  a  college,  built  in  1614  ;  hut  Muce  their  eitw       ■ 
176n  it  has  been  divided,  and  the  southern  aide 
priated  to  jhe  usa  of  the  Iri&h  students. 

The  city  is  badly  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and 
streets.     It  has  however  some  fine  squares  with  om 
fountains.    The  principal  square  ( Plaza  Mayor),  vhica  ■ 
the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  quadrangle  surrounded  br 
arcade,  embeIli^hed  with  marble  m«3alliona, 
Ki'veral   Spanish   heroes,  and  all  thu  kings  of  C 
Ia'oii,  down  to  Charles  III.,  under  whose  reign 
wa<  built.     Salamanca  suflcred  greatly  during  the  . 
sular  war.  having  sustained   several  siegea,  duri       « 
some  of  the  finest  monastic  buildinsa  were  either  c.«.^ 
dcAt roved  or  riddled  with  cannon-ihot.     A      i  > 

ings  wiiieh  suffered    is  the  Carmelite    c  b« 

Herrera,  the  architect  who  made  the  deaigua  iwr  i 

iial.    West  of  Salamanca  an  engagement  todk  i 
22nd.  1812)  between  the  British  under  W  n 

French  under  MarmonL    The  French  hau }- — 

place  on  the  first  attack  by  the  allies ;  but  -^L  I 

received  reinforcements,  advancvd  agains»  tu« 
and.  after  various  movements,  the  battle  took  ^ — v  •■ 
narrow  spaiv  between  the  Tormes  and  the  city.  1      F 
commander  having  imprudently  ejilended  hie  ■ 

far.  Welhnjt'iti  took  advantage  of  his  error,  ana        w 
was   defeated   with  great  loss.      Marmoot  hit 
severely  wounded  that  General  CUusel  vaai  s  lo 

the  command. 
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ier  the  Romans,  Salamanca  was  a  municipium  of  the 
ice  of  Lusitania.     It  was  the  tenth  military  station 
en  Sara^ossa  and  Meridaon  the  road  called  Pta  Lata, 
>f  which  remains  to  the  present  day  in  excellent  pre- 
ion.     A  portion  of  the  Koman  wall  which  formerly 
inded  the  city  is  likewise  standing,  as  well  as  a  colos- 
11  and  several  stones  with  inscriptions.     The  splendid 
)  on  the  Tormes,  500  feet   long,  and   resting   on  27 
I.  is  also  attributed   to  Trajan.      The  population  of 
lanca  is  computed  at  20,000.     It  has  little  or  no  trade : 
N.  Int.,  5**  13' W.  long. 
LAMANCA.    [Mexican  States.] 
LAMANDER.     [Salamandrid^J 
LAMA'NDRIDiE.  a   family  of    Batrachians.     The 
il  arrangement  of  the  Salamanders  will  he  found  in 
tide  Reptiles.     The   genera  comprehended  under 
.mily  by  Mr.  Bell  are   Triton,  Laur.  (the  ordinary  or 
Newts),  and  Lissotriton,  Bell  (the  smooth  Newts) ; 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bell  treats  only  of  the 
js  belongini^  to  these  islands. 

hudi  i  Classification  cier  Batrachier)  makes  the  Sala- 
nn€B  consist  of  the  followinu;  divisions  and  genera: — 
)deles,  viz.  Pleurodeles,  Waltl. ;    Bradybates,  Tsch. ; 


Salamandrra,  viz.  Salatnafidra,  Linn. ;  Pneudosalamandm^ 
Tsch.;  Ambystoma,  T»oh.;  Onychodactylus,  Tsch.;  Pith 
thodnn,  Tsch. ;  Cyltndrosoma,  Tsch. ;  (Mdipu8,  Tsch. ;  iSc*- 
lamandrina,  Fitz.: — ^Tritones:  viz.  Geoiriton,  Bonap.; 
Hemidactylium.  Tsch. :  Cynop9,  Tsch. ;  Uynobim,  Tsch. ; 
Pseudotriton^  Tsch.;  Triton^  Laur. ;  Xiphonura,  Tsch:— 
Tritonides:  viz.  Megalobatrachus,  Tsch.  (Sieboldtia^  Bo- 
nap.); Andrias  (fossil).  Tsch.;  Menopoma,  Harl. : — Pro- 
teidesp :  viz.  Siredon,  Wagl.  (Axolotl) ;  Amphiuma,  Gard. ; 
MenobranchuSt  Harl.;  Hypochion,  Merr.  (Proteus);  and 
Siren. 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  *  Amphibia  Europsea  a4 
Systema  Nostrum  Vertebratorum  ordinata,*  which  gives  a 
valuable  arrangement  of  the  European  reptiles,  makes  his 
family  Salamandridce  consist  of  the  following  subfamilies 
and  genera  :—subfam.  Pleurodelina:  genera,  Pleurodeles; 
Bradybates.  Subfam.  Salaraandrina:  genera,  Seiranota; 
Salamqndra ;  Geoiriton ;  Euproctus ;  Triton,  The  Proteut 
is  placed  in  his  family  Sirenid^,  and  subfamily  Hypo- 
chthonina. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Batrachians  has  just 
been  published  (1841)  by  MM.  Dum6nland  Bibron,  in  their 
elaborate  Brpctologie  gtnerole  : — 


Body,  varied  in  forrn ;  skin  naked ;  most  freauently  without  either  carapace  or  scales. 
Heddf  with  two  occipital  condyles,  not  carried  upon  a  narrower  neck. 

Feet,  variable,  as  regards  their  presence,  their  number,  their  proportion — toes  most  frequently 
Characters  /     without  claws. 

Sternum,  most  frequently  distinct,  never  united  to  the  ribs,  which  are  short  or  null. 
Ma/e  organs  of  generation  not  projecting;  eggs  with  sofi  not  calcareotis  shells;  youug  subject 
[    to  metamorphosis 


11:  bodvser- 


Suborders. 


Groapa, 


Families. 


pentifurm    Peromeles 
No  tail  Anoures, 
with      a 
tongue 


IT  or 
wo 


Distinct 


Ophiosomes 1.  CflBcilioides. 

^!!t!!*Lt^J .         f  Toothed ;  ends    ( Little  or  not  dilated  2.  Raniformes. 

GLOSSES  .  I  e  *^^„  J 

7.i!lr  !!*w    ^    •  \  Very  dilated    .     .  3.  Hylwformes. 

upper  jaw    .-    (without  teeth   . 4.  Bufoniformes, 

PuRYNAGL09SES 5.  Pipsoformes. 


A  tail 


Urodeles, 
with  a 
neck 


Null  .      . 
With  neither 

holes     nor         ^       ^ 

branchite     Aretoderbs       .     .      •     • 
(With  slits  or 

distinct  ^  ^ 

holes     .      Treuatodbrbs  :  with  brand 


6.  Salamandrides 

TNull      ....     7.  Amphiumidet. 


i 


Visible  and  persistent  8.  Prot6ides. 


Organization  of  the  Salamandrids. 
eton. — ^The  skull  of  the  terrestrial  salamander  {La- 
'alamandra,  Linn. ;  Salamandra  terrestris,  Aldr.  and 
I  well  described  by  Cuvier  as  being  nearly  cylindrical, 
d  in  front  in  order  to  form  the  semicircular  face,  and 
for  the  two  crucial  branches  resembling  those  of  the 
lud  containing  the  internal  ears.  But  though  the 
lition  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  the  frogs  in  the 
nd  under  parts,  it  differs  remarkably  in  other  parts: 
3  no  girdling  bone  (os  en  ceinture),  and  the  only  re- 
tation  of  the  ethmoid  bone  appears  in  a  membranous 

ve,  the  cranium  is  divided  nearly  equally  between  the 
>ntal  and  the  two  parietal  bones.  The  anterior  part 
frontal  bones  is  articulated  forwards  with  the  bones 
nose  ;  and,  laterally,  with  the  anterior  frontal  bones, 
lophyses  rising  from  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  very 
wnich  places  the  external  osseous  nostrils  very  far 
The  nasal  bone  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  each 
D,  between  the  intermaxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior 
,  and  the  maxillary  bones.  The  anterior  frontal  bone 
»8  the  cheek  in  front  of  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
iui  does  not  descend  into  the  cavity,  the  anterior  wall 
ih  is  simply  membranous.  Cuvier  believed  that  ho 
^ery  small  lachrymal  bone  at  the  external  angle  of  the 
>r  frontal  bone.  The  dental  part  of  the  upper  maifillary 
carried  backwards  as  usual,  but  without  forming  a  june- 
th  either  the  pterygoid  or  jugal  bones.  Cuvier  found 
m  occipital  bones,  as  in  the  other  batrachians,  and  each 
n  was  intimately  united  with  a  part  analogous  to  the  os 
um  (rocher).  A  great  round  hole  serves  for  the  entry 
vestibule,  and  consequently  to  the  fenestra  opalis. 
i  living  animal  it  is  closed  by  a  cartilaginous  plate. 
It  any  stem,  and  entirely  hidden  under  the  muscles. 
s  bone,  which  occupies  the  place  of  both  the  occipital, 


lateral,  and  petrous  bones,  are  attached  three,  the  lower  of 
which  (the  pterygoid),  with  its  triangular  figure,  brings  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer  the  three  branches  of  which  it  is 
formed  in  the  frogs.  Its  anterior  angle,  as  has  been  stated, 
does  not  reach  the  maxillary  bone,  and  is  only  connected  to 
it  by  a  ligament;  neither  does  the  internal  angle  reach  the 
sphenoid  bene :  the  external  angle  exists  under  the  second 
of  the  three  bones  here  noticed,  viz.  the  intermediate  bone, 
that  to  which  belongs  the  facet  for  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw.  This  bone,  Cuvier  remarks,  is  very  difficult  to  define ; 
and  he  further  says  that  he  shall  perhaps  be  considered 
very  rash  if  he  names  it  the  jugal  bone,  for,  far  from  being 
placed  horizontally,  and  going  forwards  to  join  the  maxillary, 
it  lies  transversely  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid 
bone :  nevertheless  there  is  a  ligament  which  unites  it  to 
the  posterior  point  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  and 
upper  of  these  bones  lies  upon  the  prece<ling,  and  in  the 
same  direction ;  it  is  oblong  and  flat,  and  is  attached  by  its 
internal  extremity  upon  the  lateral  occipital  bone,  without 
reaching  to  the  parietal.  Supposing  the  jugal  bone  to  f.e 
well  named,  this  would  be  the  tympanic  bone ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  the  little  plate  which  covers  the  fenestra  oralis  had  a 
handle  (manche),  it  would  pass  behind  the  bone  of  which 
we  speak,  as  in  the  frogs  it  passes  behind  tlie  tympanic 
bone. 

Below  there  is  only  a  single  sphenoid  bone,  which  is  ob- 
long. Two  large  triangular  bones,  which  are  manifestly 
analogous  to  those  named  vomers  by  Cuvier  in  the  frogs, 
form  Uie  flooring  of  the  nostrils  below,  and  give  off  each  a 
slender  apophysis,  which  extends  backwards  under  the 
sphenoid  parallel  to  its  correspondent.  It  is  to  these  bones 
and  to  their  apophyses  that  the  two  longitudinal  rows  of  the 
palatal  teeth  of  the  Salamanders  adhere.  Between  the 
anterior  part  of  these  bones,  behind  the  intermaxillaries,  it 
a  large  oval  space,  which  is  filled  by  the  membrane  of  the 
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palato  only :  their  posterior  and  dcntary  anopliysis  extends 
nearly  as  far  backwards  a»  tlje  sphenoVd  bone.  Perhaps, 
observes  Cuvler,  it  is  divided  at  certain  periods  into  two 
byaauturp,  and  a  palatine  bone  may  then  be  distinguished, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  perreive  one.  There  is  in  the 
orbit,  at  its  anterior  wall,  a  grtat  membranous  »]»ace  between 
the  maxillary  hone,  the  anterior  frontal,  and  the  vomer ; 
and  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  space,  and  in  a  notch  of  the 
vomer,  that  the  internal  nostril  is  pierced  on  each  side. 
The  b<»ttom  of  the  orbit,  on  the  side  of  Ihe  cranium,  between 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  on  one  side  and  the  vomer 
r.nd  sphenoVdril  bones  on  the  other,  is  occupied  by  an  oblong 
bone  in  which  the  optic  hole  is  pierced,  and  which  can  only 
answer  to  the  orbital  wing  of  the  sphenoYdal  hone.  It  is 
this  part  which  is  membranous  in  the  frogs,  and  has  no 
existence  in  the  serpents,  in  which  the  parietal  and  frontal 
cones  each  supply  it  by  halves:  here  it  is  elevated  to  the 
slate  of  a  particular  bone.  The  two  occipital  condyles  ar« 
very  much  sei>arated  from  each  other,  and  placed  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  occipital  hole. 

The  cranium  of  the  European  aquatic  Salamanders  differs 
in  general  from  that  of  the  terrestrial  in  having  the  entire 
head  more  oblongi  the  external  nostrils  more  approximated, 
the  space  between  the  vomers  a  simple  small  hole,  the  pte- 
rvijoYd  bone  a  mere  plate^  wide  behind  and  pointed  before, 
&c.  They  also  differ  among  themselves  by  sufficiently 
marked  traits.  Thus  the  Triton  Grfn^ri  has  a  small  hole 
on  the  front  of  the  muzzle,  between  the  bones  of  the  nose; 
and  at  the  frontal,  a  post-orbital  pointed  process,  very  well 
marked,  and  directed  oackwards.  The  hole  becomes  a  little 
slit  in  Triton  Afpestris,  in  which  the  muzzle  is  shorter,  and 
the  post-orbital  apophysis  smaller  and  more  transverse.  In 
the  Triton  cristatus  the  post-orbital  apophysis  is  but  little 
marked,  and  the  singularly  rugose  anterior  region  of  the 
cranium  has  but  a  simple  pit  in  lieu  of  a  hole.  In  Tritones 
vurictatus  and  paimafus  the  post-oibital  apophysis  is  even 
longer  than  it  is  in  Triton  Gffsneri,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
cranium  are  two  slightly  projectinjr  lines,  which  unite  for- 
wards in  the  shape  of  aV.  In  the  Great  Salamander  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  Ilellbendt»r  of  the  Americans  (Menopoma 
gtgantea),  the  principal  frontal  and  anterior  bones  are 
narrower  and  more  clont^ted.  The  first  penetrate  pointe<ily 
backwards  between  the  parietal  bones ;  forwards  they  extend 
to  the  external  aperture  of  the  nostrils.  The  nasal  bones 
touch  each  o<her  between  them,  and  are  ]  tared  between  the 
frontal  bones,  the  intermaxillaries,  and  the  apertures  of  the 
nostrils.  The  orbital  wings  are  but  little  elevated,  pierced 
with  very  small  optic  holes,  and  leaving  between  them  and 
the  oxxa  pfltrosa  a  membranous  space.  The  ogta  petrosa 
are  very  distinct  from  the  lateral  occipital  bones,  and  are 
entirely  separated  from  them  by  a  cartiluf^c,  in  whicdi  the 
fenestra  oralis  is  pierced.  The  pterygoYd  bones  are  very 
wide,  and  are  articulated  bv  one  of  their  sides  to  nearlv  the 
whole  of  the  external  border  of  the  sphenoYdal  bone,  which 
last  is  very  much  flattened  cfnd  very  w:dc:  the  two  vomers 
carry  their  teeth  not  Ionu;itudinally,  but  transversely,  on 
their  anterior  bunler,  and  parallel  to  the  intermaxdlary  and 
maxillary  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks  further  that  the  head  of 
the  ar|uatic  Salamanders  in  the  lar\'a  state  offers  differences 
which  deserve  to  be  better  studied  than  ho  had  been 
enablcti  to  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  occupations.  Thus, 
he  observes,  the  bones  which  he  has  named  vomers  are  less 
flxed  at  the  base  of  the  nostrils;  and  instead  cf  a  single  row 
of  teeth,  they  have  their  whole  surface  furnished  with  them, 
an  oh^crvatum  of  Signur  Rusconi  which  Cnvicr  verified. 
The  ascending  api>physos  of  the  intermaxillaries  are  longer 
and  narrower,  tin*  maxillary  bones  are  less  develojied,  fiic, 
circumstances  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  Axolntl,  and  of 
whirh  traces  are  to  be  ^eeu  even  in  the  Siren,  The  Sala- 
manders have  a  true  dental  lower  jaw,  forming  a  symphysis 
with  its  con<rener,  and  carrymg  teeth  nearly  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  lizanU.  The  rest  is  compose<l,  in  the  ordinar}*  adult 
Salamanders,  of  a  single  piece,  which  doubles  the  preceding 
at  the  \)o>terior  half  of  its  internal  surface,  forms  a  eoronoYd 
crest,  a  prominence  backward^,  and  carries  the  articular 
tubercle,  which  is  intimately  soldere<l  to  it.  In  the  Great 
American  Salamander  this  second  bone  is  itaelf  divided 
into  two  portions,  viz.  a  coronoYd  and  an  articular  portion. 
( Ossamcns  /ossitcs. ) 

l*n)fe^'ior  Owen,  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  'Odonto- 
graphy.* has  a  mo*t  interesting  chapter  on  the  Te^'th  of 
li'itrichiniin.  lie  remarks  that  the  variations  which  the 
dental  systcui  presciiti  in  ihc  Batrachian  order  of  Keptiles 


are  raoro  conspicuous  in  the  number,  titamtioiit 
ture  of  the  teeth,  than  in  their  furm  or  moifo  of  a 
Certain  Batrachians,  he  observet»»re  edantuh 
Hylaplesia  amone  the  tree-frost,  for  examflik 
fonidfp,  or  Toad  family,  with  tho  ezoention  ol 
of  Hombinaior.    The  toeth  when  p  « 

him  as  generally  numerous,  simple,  o*  niMu  aaML  «■ 
ond  close-set,  either  in  a  single  row  or  egg 
teeth  of  a  rasp,  and  ho  pointu  out  a  ebermcto. » 
of  tiie  dental  system  in  fishes,  namely,  the  ebii.MfcM 
on  tho  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  being  euotiw 
genera  of  perennibranch'iate  Batrachians  winch 
in  the  class  of  Reptile!»;  not  only  the  superiok 
teeth,  but  the  bones  themselves  are  abteni, 
Siren,  Mennbranchut,  and   Proteus,     In   um 
describes  the  lower  margin  of  the  intennasill 
the  sloping  anterior  and   up|)cr  margin  of  kam 
as  trenchant,  and  each  encased  in  a  sheath  of 
minous,  minutely  fibrous  tissue,  harder  than 
bones  thus  armed  hlide  upon  each  other. 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors^  whiha  »—  « 
closed,  and  arc  well  adapted  for  di%*iding  the  bi 
fish,  aquatic  lar\*eD,  worms,  &c     The  homy 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  supported  by  Ihe  evaj 
corresponding  with  the  premandibular  of  Ihe  1m 
[Photopterits.]    a  second  bony  piece  aonlied 
surface  of  the  branch  of  the  jaw  (repret 

or  opercular  element  in  the  jaw  of  the  aw« 

with  numerous  minute  pointed  teeth,  eel  ■■*  al 
rows,  and  directed  obliquely  backwarda.    1        i 
face  of  the  mouth  is  described  as  presentii 
two  fiat,  thin,  and  moderately  broad  bonea, 
parcntly  sinu^le,  oblique,  oval  plate,  which  rob^i 
its  fellow  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate,  m 
to  constitute  a  broad  rasp-like  surface  in 
chevron-    Tho  Professor  regards  the  anieHte 
each  side  as  the  represcntati\'e  of  the  divided  v       ■, 
it  supports  six  or  seven  oblique  rows  of  small  |h        »ii 
vertedf  teeth ;  tho  smaller  posterior  platen  whie«  mm 
may  probably  be  the  homologue  of  the  pterygoid, 
with  four  rows  of  similar  teeth;  and  thus  we  ha%i 
eleven  rows  on  each  side  of  Ihe  chevron  of  Ihe  falafab 
greatest  number  of  denticles  (11  or  12)  ia  in 
rows ;  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  rows  they  ai>i 
are  of  similar  size  and  form,  correspondinK 
the  lower  jaw  opposed  to   them.     '  The  e 
dental  system  in  this,  the  lowest  of  the  ch 
says  Mr.  Owen,  *is  not  without   interest.  ■«« 
of  the  absence  of  the  superior   maxilL        ti 
the  presence  of  the  palatal  and  inferior 
en  carde.'*    If,  for  example,  the  dense  aH««M«M 
chant  anterior  parts  of  the   upper  and    loi 
been  completely  calcified  and  converted  into 
the  correspondence  between  the  siren  and  Um  ■ 
would  have  been  very  striking  in  this  perl  of  U 
ture ;   birt  the  maxillary  slieaths  of  the  siren  1 
posed  of  horn,  and   being  moreover  easily 
the  subjacent   hones,   much    more  closely  re 
deciduous  mandibles  of  the  tadpoles  of  the  « 
trachinns.'     (Partii.,  pp.  Ih8.  189) 

In  the  AxoLOTL  also  Professor  Owen  notiees  the 
character  of  tho  rasp-like  teeth  aggregated  in 
reus  upon  the  palatal  region  of  the  muulh,an«« 
splenial  or  opercular  element  of  tlie  lower  jaw : 
he  ol>scr\'es,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  arede^ 
suppoit  teeth.    Tho  premandibular  and  the  inU 
hones,  he  adds,  instead  of  preseiitin:;  the  lar      i 
the  horny  sheath,  have  their  alveolar  border  i 
single  row  of  smalt,  equal,  fine,  and  sbarp-poini 
which  are  continued  above  along  the  maxiUariea; 
observes,  establishing  the  commenoemenl  of  Ihe 
batrachian  condition  of  the  marginal  teeth  of  the  h 
cavity.     As  in   the  siren,  the  dentigeroua 
palate  consist  of  two  plates  on  each  smLb  ;  the 
or  vomers,  converge  and  meet  at  their  aolerMN'  cxir 
and  the  minute  denticles  which  they  support 
quincuncially ;  the  posterior  pair  of  bones  couhmwm 
wards,  according   to   the   Ui^ual    disposition  of  the  i 
golds,  abut  a^ainsL  the  tympanic  or  quadrate  1 
the  denticles  are  confined  to  the  anterior  parlUM       ■■ 
surf:uv.  rcsciiibling.  in  their  arrangement  and  am 
attachment,  those  uf  the  palatal  seriei^  of  which  lUj 
the  posterior  termination. 
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The  saperior  maxillaries  and  their  teeth  are,  it  appears, 
■sating  in  Menobranchus[liECT\TRVs];  but  Professor  Owen 
enres,  that  in  this  form  an  advance  to  a  higher  tyne  of 
itiou  is  perceptible  by  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in 
kMugle  row  both  upon  the  roof  and  at  the  margins  of  the 
uUi.     The  intermaxillary  bones  are  produced  backwards, 
hm  single  row  of  small  pointed  teeth  which  they  sup- 
opposed  to  a  similar  series  upon  the  premandibular 
uv»  uelow.    The  palatal  teeth  form  a  single  row  on  each 
he  broad  bones  which  correspond  with  those  described 
ij  Cuvier  as  the  divided  vomer  in  the  higher  Batrachians, 
ad  extend  backwards  upon  the  pterygoids,  which  support 
tibw  teeth. 

The  three  preceding  genera  are  perennibranchiatc,  and 

hough  the   Proteus,   like   them,  always  retains  its  ex- 

tid  gills.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  it  offers  a  fur- 

r  advance  to  the  dentition  of  the  higher  Batrachians, 

MMx%l  to  that  of  the  Amphiuma  especially.      Each    mter- 

xillary  bone  carries  on  its  alveolar  border  a  vow  of  eight 

vr  ten  minute,  fine,  sharp-pointed  teeth,  and  each  preman- 

libular  bone  is  armed  with  a  greater  number  of  similar  but 

;er  teeth,  arranged  also  in  single  series.    The  palatine 

■uues  (two  vomers  of  Cuvier)  support  a  row  of  denticles, 

ilar  to  the  intermaxillary  crescentic  series  and  parallel 

I  them ;  but  Mr.  Owen  points  out  that  the  horns  of 

mm  palatal  dental  crescent  are  continued  much  farther 

Mek,  terminating,  as  in  Menobranchus,  on  the  anterior 

of  the  pterygoid  bones.     Twenty-four  teeth  are  con- 

d  in  each  half  of  the  'crescentic  or  chevron-shaped 

ic^'  as  the  arrangement  is  appropriately  designated  by 

Ftofessor,  wlio  adds  that  the  superior  maxillary  bones 

t  represented  in  this  form  by  mere  cartilaginous  rudi- 

nts. 

xVofessor  Owen  next  notices  the  Amphicma,  which,  he 

lih       es,  like  the  Proteus,  presents  the  batrachian  disposi- 

u  uf  the  teeth  in  a  single  close-set  series  along  the  alveo- 

border  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.      *  The   upper 

leries/  he  observes,  *  extends  along  well -developed  maxil- 

mn  and  intermaxillary   bones,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 

illary  and  palatal  series,  especially  in  Amphiuma  tridac- 

iH^xYxe  indication  of  a  highly  interesting  character  in  re- 

1  to  the  affinities  of  an  extinct  race  of  gigantic  Batra- 

aiAns  with  biconcave  vertebra)  is  discernible.    [Salam an- 

MtOU>BS.] 

In  the  Amphiuma  the  palatal  teeth  run  in  a  single  close- 
row  along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  vomer,  forming  an 
ite  angle  at  its  anterior  portion,  whence  the  series  is  ex- 
Buded  backwards  on  either  side  nearly  longitudinally,  and 
arallel  with  the  maxillary  teeth.  'AH  the  teeth  are  conical, 
ointed,   slightly  curved  backwards  and    inwards ;    their 
mts  glisten  with  a  yellow  metallic  lustre,'  whence  Dr. 
ichell's  name   Chrysodonta,    The  number  of  teeth  in 
ofauma  means  is,  Professor  Owen  informs  us,  consider- 
•"  ^es8  than  in  Amphiuma  tridactylum. 

!  now  approach  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry 

rative  of  a  fossil  that  has  made  some  noise  in  the 

'brm,  but  which  is  now  justly  degraded  to  its  proper  place 

the  scale  of  animals,  and  is  not  a  whit  less  interesting 

pr  such  degradation.     *  The  Menopome  exhibits,'  says  Pro- 

sssor  Owen.  *  the  same  essentially  batrachian  condition  of  the 

1  as  the  Amphiume  ;  but  in  their  disposition,  and  in  the 

4      ion  and  form  of  the  vomer,  it  makes  a  near  approach 

9  fciac  caducibranchiate  group,  and  allies  itself  most  closely 

ith  the  gigantic  newt  of  Japan  (Sieboldtia,  Bonap.),  and 

ith  that  equally  gigantic  extinct  species  of  Newt  so  noted 

>  Dmlfldontology  as  the  Homo  diluvii  testis  of  Scheuchzer.  In 

persistence  of  the  branchial  apertures,  and  the  more 

}lex  structure  of  the  os  hyo'ides,  the  Menopome  how- 

icr  manifests  its  generic  distinctness  from  the  Sieboldtia. 

"he  single  close-set  series  of  small,   equal,   conical,   and 

ily  recurved  teeth  describes  a  semicircle  on  both  the 

ppt?r  and  lower  jaws:  the  row  of  similar  but  smaller  teeth 

a  the  anterior  expanded  border  of  the  divided  vomer  runs 

llel  with  and   at  a  short  distance  behind  the  median 

uTi  of  the  maxillary  series.    The  premandibular  teeth  are 

erred  into  the  narrow  interspace  between  the  two  rows  in 

upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  closed.    The  teeth  of  the 

nopome,  as  of  the  Amphiume,  are  anchylosed  by  their 

ise  and  part  of  its  outer  side  to  a  slightly  elevated  extor- 

a!  alveolar  ridge. 

*  8iebo/dtia.—T\\e  perennibranchiate  or  fish-like  Batra- 
ns,  **  doubtful  reptiles,"  as  they  have  been  termed,  lead 
J  M  easy  a  series  of  transitions  to  the  caducibranchiate 
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group,  in  which  all  external  trace  of  the  branchial  appa* 
ratus  is  lost,  that  the  artificial  nature  of  such  a  division  of 
the  order  is  evident,  and  some  naturalists  have  even  hesi- 
tated whether  to  separate,  generically,  the  last  of  the  peren- 
nibranchians  from  the  species  Sieboldtia  gisantea»  with 
which  the  description  of  the  dental  system  in  the  higher 
division  of  the  Batrachians  is  here  commenced.  As  re- 
gards the  teeth,  the  difference  between  the  great  aquatic 
salamander  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Japan  and  that  of 
the  Alleghanies  is  very  slight,  and  merely  specific;  the  form, 
disposition,  and  attachment  of  the  teeth  are  the  same  in 
Sieboldtia  as  in  Menopoma  ;  they  differ  slightly  in  relative 
size,  those  of  the  Japanese  newt  having  the  advantage  in 
this  respect,  with  a  somewhat  deeper  implantation  of  their 
anchylosed  base,  and  the  alveolar  parapet  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  is  higher  and  is  slightly  incurved.  There 
are  fourteen  teeth  in  each  intermaxillary,  seventy-two  in 
each  superior  maxillary,  and  sixty- four  teeth  in  each  vomer 
of  the  Sieboldtia  gigantea,^ 

Professor  Owen  then  points  out  that  the  disposition, 
form,  and  attachment  of  the  teeth  in  the  great  fossil  newt  or 
salamander  {Andrias  Scheuchzeri,  Tschud.)  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Menopome  and  Sieboldtia,  but  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  latter  genus ;  and 
perhaps  less  compressed,  and  with  more  conspicuous  basal 
grooves. 

The  Professor  further  remarks  that  all  the  caducibran- 
chiate Batrachians  with  tails,  as  the  newts  and  land  sala- 
manders, have  teeth  on  the  inferior  maxillary  and  vomerine 
bones,  as  well  as  on  the  intermaxillaries  and  superior  max- 
illaries.     In  the  common  newts  ( Tritones  palustris,  cri$' 
tatuSt  and  other  allied  species  of  the  old  world)  the  teeth 
are,  he  observes,  confined  to  the   bones  above  mentioned ; 
they  are,  he  informs  us,  equal,  subcom pressed,  fine,  sharp- 
pointed  cones,  arranged  in  a  single  close- set  row,  along  the 
upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  mouth,  and  extending  far 
back  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  a  single  row  along  the 
outer  margins  of  each  vomer,  the  vomerine  teeth  being 
extremely  minute.     But  it  further  appears,  according  to  the 
same  author,  that  most  of  the  North  American  newts  have 
a  fourth  locality  for  teeth,  reminding  the  observer  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  dental  system  of  some  of  the  highly  organised 
clupeoid  fishes  of  the  South  American  rivers,  viz.  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bono.     Four  rows  of  these 
sphenoid  teeth  are  found  in   the  subgenus  Pseudotriton ; 
and  in  Salamandra  glutinosa^  Maclure  (/Ve/Aodon.  Tschud.), 
they  are.  Professor  Owen  informs  us,  aggregated  en  brosss 
to  the  number  of  three   hundred  and  upwards,  upon  both 
the  basi-sphenoid  and  basi-occipital  hones ;  a  single  row  is 
set  nearly  across  the  posterior  margin  of  each  vomer,  and 
the  marginal  teetlvof  the  mouth,  maxillary  and  intermax- 
illary, are  arranged  in  a  single  series  both  above  and  below. 
For  a  particular  account  of  the  teeth  of  the  Fanidte  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  observing  here  only 
that  the  frogs  have  no  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw,  though  in 
some  species  {Ceratophrye  for  example)  the  alveolar  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone  is  finely   notched  or  dentated.    The 
Hnfonid€Bt  as  a  general  rule,  are  toothless,  but  in  the  Bom- 
binatores  the  subgenus  Hyladactylus  has  teeth  upon  \he 
vomer,  and  SclerophryshviS  teeth  on  both  the  intermaxillary 
and  roaxHlary    bones.      Professor  Owen  remarks  that  in 
microscopic  structure  the  teeth  of  the  existing  Batrachians, 
like  those  of  most  Saurians,  correspond  with  the  simpki 
mammalian  teeth,  and,  after  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
microscopic  appearances  in  the  tooth  of  a  frog,  proceeds  to 
the  description  of  the  dental  system  in  the  extinct  genus 
Labyrinthodon,  which  will  be  noticed  in  this  work  under  the 
title  Salam ANDROioss. 

Thus  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Owen  for  a  most  able 
exposition  of  the  dentition  of  the  Batrachians  generally, 
showing  the  gradation  by  which  that  order  of  reptiles  is 
linked  to  the  fishes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Saurians  on 
the  other,  and  the  various  stages  of  development  by  which 
the  Batrachians  are  connected  with  each  other.  iOdantO' 
graphy ) 

To  return  to  the  salamander,  we  find,  as  indeed  might 
be  expected  from  the  metamorphosis  which  it  undergoes, 
that  Its  OS  hyoides  is  subject  to  changes  analogous  to  those 
of  the  frog,  though  not  so  complete.  In  its  larva  state  it 
has,  Cuvier  observes,  two  hyoidian  branches  springing  from 
the  occipital  bones,  uniting  forwards  under  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a  cartilaginous  branchial  apparatus  suspended  at  the 
point  of  union  of  those  branches,  and  supporting  four  arehis 
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ih  sid«,  the  fir«t  of  which  ii  Mt«e1ied  to  an  i[>terinodii|te 
ttem,  the  thri«  fallow inp(  lo  a  mh^ouiI  two-jointod  »leni,  aqd 
those  two  pain  of  stem  to  an  uneuiial  hranch,  as  is  mure 
elearly  manifested  in  the  axulotl.  The  adult  aquatic  s«)lft- 
inandors  pronervo  in  the  bony  state  th^  branches  whiph  Stjll 
are  attached  below  the  lenesira  uvalis,  and  terroinatfi  fqf  wanl 
HI  a  truncation  under  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  htf t  the 
anterior  articulation  of  tbes«*-  branches  is  qow  become  mem- 
branous. The  unequal  stem>  in  the  bony  state,  suppprts  ofi 
•aoh  side  an  osseous  branch  consisting  of  two  joints,  termi- 
nated bf  a  cartilaginous  point,  and  moreover,  internally, 
another  branch  which  is  simple  and  reduced  to  a  filament, 
which  goes  from  the  uneoual  stem  to  the  second  articujar 
tinn  of  the  external  brancn.  In  the  terrestrial  salamander, 
which  oan  only  pan  a  very  short  time  in  the  larva  state,  all 
remains  cartilaginous,  xhe  two  sqspensive  branches  or 
anterior  horns  are  delieate  and  flat,  and  do  not  join  the 
cranium ;  and  the  unequal  stem  with  its  two  branches  sol- 
dered on  each  side  by  their  two  ends,  forms  only  a  single 
ehevron -shaped  cartilage,  each  branch  of  wliich  is  pierced 
with  a  considerable  gap.  This  remaindor  ur  vestige  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  does  not  prevent  the  co-existence  of  a 
larynx  and  the  rudiment  of  a  sternum ;  both  indued  weak 
and  membranous  rather  than  cartilaginous.  Tbe  shoulder 
of  the  salamander  is,  Cuvier  remarks,  very  curious  qn  ac- 
count of  the  close  junction  of  its  three  bones  into  a  single 
one,  which  has  the  glenoid  fosset  at  its  anterior  ed^e,  sends 
towards  the  spine  a  square  lube  slightly  enlarged  above, 
which  is  the  omoplate,  and  towards  the  breast  a  roundefl 
disk,  slifl^htly  lobatad,  which  is  composed  pf  the  clavicle  and 
eoracoTfi  bone,  where  a  suture  which  separates  them  may 
for  a  long  time  bo  observed,  and  where  there  always  remainti 
a  small  hole.  The  omoplate  has  its  spinal  edge  aMumentcd 
by  a  cartilaginous  prolongation.  The  cleido-coracoTd  is  also 
surrounded  with  a  great  cartilaginous  blade  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  which  crosses  upon  its  congener  under  the  Wertst, 
for  tlie  onlyvestigeof  a  sternum  remaining  is  a  cartilaginous 
blade  placed  behind  the  two  preceding,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  xiphoid.  The  atlas  of  the  salamander  is  articulated 
with  the  head  by  two  concave  facets,  and  Hiih  the  second 
vertebra  by  the  face  of  its  body,  which  is  also  concave ;  for, 
contrary  to  the  case  of  the  frogs  and  lixards,  all  the  anterior 
&ces  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  vertebr*  are  convex  in  the  sala- 
manders, and  all  the  posterior  facet  concave ;  the  upper  |)art 
is  flat.  The  articular  apophyses  are  horisontal,  and  united 
on  each  side  by  a  crest,  which,  joined  to  that  qf  the  other 
side,  gives  to  the  vertebra  a  sort  of  roof  which  is  rectangu- 
lar, but  with  its  lateral  borders  a  little  re-entering.  The 
pogierior  parts  of  a  vertebra  lie  on  the  anterior  parts  of  that 
which  follows  it  In  lieu  of  spinous  apophyses,  there  is  only 
a  slight  appearanoe  of  a  longitudinal  ridge.  The  budy  of 
the  vertebra,  which  is  cylindrical  and  narrowed  in  iu 
middle,  adheres  under  the  roof  above  notioed.  The  trans- 
verse aoophyses  also  adhere  under  the  lateral  erests,  are 
directed  slightly  backwards,  and  divided  by  a  furrow  on  each 
of  their  foces,  so  that  their  extremity  has  as  it  were  two  tuber- 
cles for  carrying  those  into  whioh  the  base  of  the  small  rib  is 
divided.  These  small  ribs  adjoin  all  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  vertebrso,  except  the  atlas,  but  are  only  two  or  three 
lines  in  length,  and  are  far  from  surrounding  the  trunk  or' 
reaching  the  sternum.  Among  the  aciuatio  salamanders, 
the  Triiam  Gesneri  has  the  crest  of  the  dorsal  vertebrs 
mora  elevated  and  sharp  than  the  terrestrial  salamander ; 
this  crest  is  aUo  rather  more  developed  in  Triton  Alpesirii 
and  even  in  Triione$  ftunctaita  mxii  yalmatus ;  but  what, 
adds  Cuvier,  is  very  singular,  it  is  precisely  in  Triton  oris 
iatu*  that  this  crest  is  most  effaced,  and  the  upper  part  uf 
the  vertebra  nearly  plain.  The  vertebra)  of  the  tail  ('25  or 
86  in  number)  in  the  terrestrial  salamander  have  crests  and 
tranverHe  aiwphyscs  like  those  of  the  back ;  they  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  and,  counting  flroin  the  third  caudal, 
there  is  under  the  body  u  transverse  blade  direoled  obliquely 
backwards,  pierced  with  a  hole  at  its  lMit»c,  which  represents 
llie  chevron  bones  of  the  lizards  and  the  other  long- tailed 
genera.  Cuvier  counted  33  caudal  vertebm  in  the  Tri tones 
QJMmtri4  and  cri$laiu9,  3-i  in  TVi/oii  Gesn^ri,  and  36  in 
Iritom  §mn€taiu9.  They  form,  he  obsenei,  a  tail  flattened 
laterally,  in  conbcqueuce  nf  the  elevation  of  their  upper  and 
lover  crests.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  are,  says  Cuvier  in 
eoQtinuation,  proDortioned  to  the  smallness  of  the  members 
themselves.  The  humerus  hasi,  above,  a  round  bead;  a  little 
lower,  forwards,  there  is  a  compreseed  and  obtuse  tuberu- 
eitjr;  and  backwards,  a  little  lower  ttill,  another  very  pointed 
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one.    Its  lover  head  is  flattened  from  before  bark 
^nd  widened  to  suit  the  condytea»  between  which  is  i 
cular  head,  rounded  for  t|ie  fore- arm,  and  abuvr.  fbrw 
small  fosaet.     The  aauatic  saUmander  has  tkn  Uid 
widened  above  than  tne  terrestrial  smcim.     Tlie  fo 
is  coinuuscd  of  two  separate  boiiaa.   The  radius  hai  a 
upper  ncud,  a  narfowed  body,  and  a  conipfeand  end  w 
lower  head.    The  cubit  is  more  eaiMTifi  aiie,  end 
cranun  is  very  sliort  and  roundea.    Tbo  Cftrfna 
bones  and  two  cartilagcsi  which  occupy  the  p| 
seven  pieces  in  all:  the  whole  of  these  are  flat 
pose4  in  a  pavement-hke  order,  end  in  • 
nounce  the  structure  to  be  seen  in  the  icuuaf 
the  firat  rank  are  two,  of  which  the  smalleat « 
tilaginous.     Thp  greatest  belongs  to  the 
betweeq  them  on  the  second  rank  is  a 
comp,  op  the  third  rank,  four  for  I 
remains  cartilaginous.    The  m*       srp»»  \ 
narrowe4  in  their  iniddle.    Cu«      louwl  w 
ohsiAed  on  the  fir^i  finger,  two  wh  the  lei 
and  (hree  on  the  tliird.    The  variety       i        i  «y  wl 
pelvis  is  attached  to  the  spine  is,  he  h         f,  a  very 
thing.     Ho  had  individuals  of  the  teiiouiaJ  ailankai 
which  it  was  suspended  from  the  fiAeenib  vertebra  (e 
in  the  atlas),  and  others  in  which  it  was  suspended  In 
sixteenth*,  and  he  refers  to  a  specimen  (species  ui 
mined)  seen  by  M.  SchuUze,  in  which  it  was  i 
one  side  \o  the  sixteenth  vertebra,  and  on  t      umcv 
seventeenth.      Wiih  regard   to  the  equativ  alam 
Cuvier  found  it  constantly  suspenc|ed  to  the  fourtct 
Tritonu  palmafus  and  iififJitri*,  to  the  fifteenth  in  T\ 
jmactatii4  and  Gcsneri,  and  lu  the  seventeenth  or  etgb 
in   Triton  cristatus.     He   had  an  individual  of  th 
named  species,  in  which  it  was  suspended  on  one  side 
seventeenth  vertebra,  and  on  the  other  to  the  cigbl 
The  pelvis  itself  is  quite  diflerently  formed  from  thai 
frogs:   the  vertebra  which  supports  it  la  like  those 
precede  it,  and  has,  like  them,  on  each  aide  %  small 
the  extremity  of  which  the  os  ilii  is  suspended  bja  lici 
It  is  cylindrical,  and  widens  a  little  on  arriring  at  ib 
loid  cavity.     The  pubis  and  ischium  ere  soldered 
and  furm,  \tith  tho^e  of  the  other  side,  frois  which  n 
distinct,a  larpe  di.  k,  cunravc cbovc,  flat  bcluw,  cut  so 
fiont  and  at  ihc  anterior  parts  of  the  sides,  notched 
and  narrowed  behind  the  cotyloid  fosse,  and  te 
backwards  in  a  concave  arch.     The  pubis  r       ub  < 
ginous  much  longer  than  the  ischium,  with  wb 
by  a  suture  which  makes  a  crose  with  the  ayutpa, 
in  front  of  this  symphysis  is  a  cartilage  in  t)ie  fork  < 
in  the  muscles,  which  recalls  to  the  ooeerycf  the  aa 
ben^  of  the  opossums,     ^p  upper  be^d  of  the  ft 
oval :  at  the  internal  fkce  of  the  iieek,  tberie  ia  a  war*  ■ 
apopn^sisi  occupving  the  place  of  i^' trpchuHor : 
head  is  widened   and  flattened  fiiofp  bofcifo 
lliere  ^re  two  bonc^  in  the  leg[.    The  tiliia,  \ 
stout  upwards,  has  m  front  a  ndge,  which  dfci«M« 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a 
stemt  resembling  the  Ycstigc  of  a  fibula  disceri       i 
Roflents,  but  this  does  no(  prevent  the  dev 
true  fibula  as  largo  as  the  tibia,  and  which  dc 
lower.    Tliere  are  nine  tarsal  bones,  all  flat  and 
a  pavement-like  order:  the  lower  rapk  hae  Ave 
inetatarial  Ikiucs  ;  the  four  others  consist  of  oiie 
tibial)  at  the  internal  border,  one  great  (the      i 
external  border,  an  oblong  one  between  t 
liquely  and  answering  to  the  tibia  and   u 
square  in  the  middle  of  all  the  otherp.    Cu 
one  phalanx  on  tho  first  finger,  two  on  the 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  two  on  the  laaL 


W| 
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r/fofi.— Such  pavttculard  ot  iha  generation  of  ibe 
irida  ai  require  nolice  will  be  foand  under  the 
he  jteiiiTn  Irealedof  in  this  arliclo. 
'udiim. — Tlie  power  gf  teproduoing  exoiietl  or  in- 
■li  tiaH  bcuti  ul)tH;rTed  in  no  htmily  arpong  the 
ore  rarerully  tli^in  ill  the  Salamandrida.  l'lal«reUi| 
ii,  Murray,  and  others  liuve  reciinled  their  oUer- 
iili  respect  In  this  iiouer;  Biid  Ronnot  particularly 
([  uociiraie  dci 


tometimes  on  bno  side,  somelinies  on  the  other,  or  bolb  « 
the  same  side,  vereconslsnlly  ^produced,  and  the  toet  were 
gradually  again  furmed  and  eiiduwcd  wiih  motion.  The 
lail  loo,  cut  ofT  at  i-arioui  points,  was  renewed,  pushing  out 
by  litlle  and  liillo  Trom  the  ampuloled  base.  In  ooa 
'   ''      same  llmti  ttai  reprodutcd    fbut  (llbPl  t; 


u-ciipliunE  and  figurea  uf  hia  care-     (if^i)  In  the  tame  aniitial.     Bdlitiet  fbulld  thai  thb  nHo^ 
Atints.    The  arths  o^  (liighs  of  'HlUtli  anit)lital«d  |  duction  trdi  fUVoured  bj  hodt  and  relaidtKl  if  ObtJ.    lU 
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aberTod  that  tho  p^ii*  of  •scUed  limbs  were  often  repro- 
tluoed  with  rcmsrkRble  aUenliaiii.eilh(.T  ofilcrect  or  exc«u ; 
tho  duBrienry  ur  exuberance  ur  certain  parti  taking  upon 
theuiMtlvuii  VLTj'  iiui;ijlar  rurrai.  Id  moiiy  kpcriet  of  Tritons 
■he  luni;  buiiiM  uf  tliu  limbi  deloi^bed  rrom  llieir  princiipal 
•rtieuUtiun,  und  remaiiiiiig  sutpcnded  by  toiue  poinli  wLicli 
■till  ouuveil  ll)cn)  to  oilhara  lo  the  tieili,  wor«  fuuai!  com- 
plutfely  cuti'dlidaivd  in  a  r«ir  day*.  The  noil  eiLirftunlin«ry 
ubMrvatiun  uas  tliat  consequont  on  the  lolul  exlir|iatiun  of 
itic  eye,  winch  was  oxiirely  reproduced  and  perfectly  orga- 
niivd  itt  lliu  cni)  of  a  year.  Uufay  bai  recorded  their  fiieulty 
uf  reiuuiiiing  fruieii  up  in  ice  fur  a  long  period  without 
lurinhiiif,'. 

Tliuir  ivna:?iiy  of  lifo  wot  tlron^ly  hUowr  in  an  exptri' 
meiil  uitule  by  M.  Uum^riL  Three-fuurllu  of  (he  head  of 
B  Triton  maimnratiu  were  rcniovod  with  a  pair  of  triuiort. 
Tho  inuiilaicd  animal  »n*  placed  by  itself  at  the  boltum  of 
»  lartpt  clatH  vokuU  in  frasli  water  about  Uulf  an  ineb  deep, 
and  wliit'h  was  rarurully  renewed  at  leaiit  once  a-duy.  Tlic 
animal,  aliboiicli  deiirivwl  uf  llie  fuiur  principal  icnie*, 
vitliuiit  nostril*,  without  eyeii  and  ears,  and  without  n 
tunciie,  continued  to  live  and  mnve  ttnuly.  Ili  only  com- 
muiiicaliun  with  exlernuU  «■■  curried  on  by  touch  alone. 
M.  Uumfril  relates  that  it  wb«  evidently  conscioua  of  exiitt- 
encc,  and  walked  slowly  end  eauiioudy.  It  raised  the 
slump  of  ila  neck  lowDrUB  the  aurface  uf  the  water,  and 
during  the  Oral  duyt  was  seen  making  eTorU  to  braaihe. 
In  k-M  llian  three  months  re  prod  nut  ion  and  cicatri»li'>n 
bad  no  dune  their  work  that  tburo  remained  no  aperture  for 
tbe  lungs  or  for  food.  At  the  end  of  three  niunihs,  M.  Uu^ 
mfiil  was  compelled  lo  leave  it  to  the  rare  ofanulher  during 
an  absence,  and  it  died,  in  all  probability,  as  hu  observes,  frotii 
want  of  altention  on  the  part  of  Iho  person  who  undertook 
llie  cure  of  it.  TIuh  spet^imen  is  now  preserved  in  the  I'urii 
museum,  and  exhibits,  as  M.  Dumfril  reinarki,  the  singutai 
Ikct  of  un  Biiiioal  having  lived  without  a  head ;  and  a  pruur 
of  tho  puisibility  and  nuceiiily,  even  in  the  Balrachiaos,  ol 
a  sort  of  respiration  hy  means  of  the  skin.  In  ibii  animal 
VL  Dumci'il  states  that  respiration  was  certainly  thus  car- 
ried on  for  three  months,  alihougb  the  stump  of  the  am- 
putated part  prusenlEd  a  cicaltiee,  the  smooth  surface  of 
which  proved,  even  when  examined  by  a  magnifying  kIi 
*'"'  ''  ~  coiuplele  obturation  uf  the  oiaophagus  a 


n  Siehuld  has  also  recorded  his  observations  on  the 


Kproilu<! 

Wcttt 
aiders  I  io  „  .   . 

tolriton,  aiid  SitMinandra. 

Menoporaa. 

Genm-ic  CAdroctrr.— Head  flat,  broad;  two  concentric 
rowsof  tveib  (the  inner  ruw  palalii.e)  in  ihe  upper  ji 
a  single  ruw  only  in  the  lower  j«w ;  tongue  tree  lii  front ; 
opercnluiQ  situated  about  halrway  between  the  posterior  ciliji 
of  the  rictus  of  the  mnuih  and  tt'ie  Tore  1c|; ;  three  opercular 
carlilatEVS,  betwven  the  posterior  two  of  which  i*  1' 
ture ;  feet  fimbriated  on  their  outer  eili;e ;  (ocs  foi 
anterior  feet,  and  Sve  on  the  {Histerior  \  of  Ihe  latter  Iho 
fourth  and  DAh  are  webbed  and  without  claw*. 


This  is  the  Ahraitehun'  and  Mennpoma  of  Harlan;  Av 

.  *  Aftr—JJt  r^.ui-l  J;   Mfnulum*  Uj  11,.   irs.Un,   AiramcAu  bsilBe 
bna  prHwupidl  i,}  via  UukU  at  «Ml(iuts  t  kbu  of  uwUuAh 


ger ;  Salamandropt  ufWu^Ur. 

Example.— Tbe  only  spMia  kBOvn  is        topr— 
ghaaienti;  Ilarl. ;  Salamimdropi  Albgi  is. 

Detrriplion. — Length  abuut  two  ImI  Hi— i  ■         il. 
tened;  mouth  wide;  nostrils  pngee  bofav 

■touti  tail  compressed  vertically,  ana  in 

body ;  1^^  stout  and  short ;  colour  all      w 
tho  body ;  a  dark  bne  runs  through  tin  •■ 

ThisislheTWe^oftheladians;  HaUimm,  lUmO, 

Ground  Puppy,  and  young  AUigatnr  ol         a.        -t       ^ 
cans;  and  Fiichialianander  of  tba  Gi       hb. 

i>oai/ily.— Tbe  Ohiu  and  Alle|ha&;  m-an. 

HubitM,  ^.—thie  bairachiui   is  taimmam  ami  i 
voracious;  nolbing  that  it  can  derour  ia  spoivd  hviL   '^m 
Ash  ermen  dread  it  very  much.anil  bcLieva  it  uh  mm. 

Indeed  the  appouvice  of  the  animal 
and  forbidding. 

Michaux  appear*  lo  have  been  tha  Drat  tianlltf  i      d» 
covered  and  noticed  the  Hanopomo.     Ha  — Tn 
torrents  of  tbe  Allaghanias  ■  found  a  ipaesai  al 
der,  called  by  tbe  inhabitants  *  Alligatot  of  lb* 
end  that  there  are  some  two  feel  in  Wnslh. 
the  animal  which  Michaux  ptoeurad,  ana  whi       -h 
in  the  Paris  museum,  very  ahortly  in  tbe  articU 
{.NnuB.  Diet.  d'Hiil.  Nat.).     Barton's  ■ 

sumo  length  into  the  subiecl.     lliera  ia  >  wu  aii 
skeleton  of  Mtnopoma  AueghoMifntit  in  iba 
the  Royal  Lkillege  of  Surgeon*  ii   *       ' 


SitboMtia. 

Generic  CAaraettr.—Umi  ima,  U 
produced,  vertex  convex ;  Ibfahe*i9  em 
anlcrior  margin  of  the   maxilla,  an  «.  w< 

iraall,  hardly  distinguiihahle ;  no]        uiui  io  , 

tiuct;  palatine  teeth  numerous;  •  vrcat  oa  _# 
margin  ofthc  vomers;  posterior  UVl  witbi     'M»m 
doges;  toe*  *roa11,  free,  with  depresiod  ui         i 
lubes ;  tail  rather  round  at  the  base,  very  macu  • 
the  miildte  and  behind,  head  thickly  wverad  » 
boily  depressed,  with  transversa  fold*  and  a 
neous  appendage  on  each  *ide. 

Cuts  uf  the  skull,  showing  tba  of  iha 

of  the  fore  hand,  and  of  some  of  1L«  ■■ 

This  is  the  genus  Miya/oia^radbi*  of'      boii; 
Prince  of  Canino's  name^   SieM<     l   I 
priority.     The  genus  baloncsto  thai  ■■.. 

of  tbe  Prince's  Saianxmdrtda. 

Kxaraplc.— St'-6aU/tii  maxima.    This,  whidiM 
lamimdra   ntiuinia  of  Schle^l  (Auaa  Jasai^m, 

viii.),  was  found  by  Dr.  Von  Siabold  in  a  h« 
basaltii'  mountain  in  Japan.     Ha  brought  avaja 
female ;  hut  the  farmer  devoured  Iha  latter  daiL 
saite,  is  now  alive  at  Leyden,  about  a  yard  ■„ 

small  Oshes.  The  gill-aperture -slit  (iwan  t. 
Menopoma,  but  in  this  great  nawt '' — '— — 
animal  is  the  nearest  living  enalogua  of  ! 

teri,  the  celebrated  Uoma  dtltrvii  ttttim  •>■ 
which  will  be  noticed  in  tbe  acoount  of  h> 

dridit  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Triton. 

Gtntrie  Chvaclt*.-^ 
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flattened ;  tongue  small,  semi-giobular,  sligiitly 
icli  side,  free  and  pointed  behind;  palatine  teeth 
t,  disposed  in  two  rows;  body  granulous ;  no  paro- 
compressed,  as  long  as  the  body ;  elandular  pores 
id  over  (he  eyes  and  a  longitudinal  row  of  distant 
)re8  along  each  side.  Toes  four  on  the  anterior 
Q  the  poHterior  feet.  Crests  of  the  back  and  tail 
ale)  separate. 
let  Triton  oris  talus. 

Uion. — Blackish,  orange-coloured  beneath,  sprin- 
i  round   black  spots;  sides  dotted  with  wnite; 

overhanging  the  lower,  but  not  having  a  distinct 
y  warty  or  tuberculated ;  tail  rather  smooth,  com- 
iharp,  trenchant  above  and  below.    Length  six 

n  the  spring)  with  an  acute  toothed  dorsal  crest ; 
a  longitudinal  white  stripe.    In  winter  without  a 

much  resembling  the  female. 
. — No  crest;  lower  edge  of  the  tail  orange. 
— Olive-brown  with  a  sulphureous  dorsal  line; 
orange,  spotted  with  black ;  lower  edge  of  the  tail 
d. 

the  Laeerta  paiustris  of  Linnoaus ;  Salamandra 
»f  Ray ;  Salamandra  crt>/a/a  of  Schneider,  Daudin, 
on  palwtiris  of  Fleming ;  Saiamandra  platycauda 
li ;  Molge  of  Merrett ;  Grosse  fVdssersalamander 
ifmlamatider  of  Bechstein ;  Warty  Lizard  of  Pen- 
mmon  Warty  Newt  and  Great  Water -Newt  of 
h. 

phical   Distribution.  —  The   whole    of   £urope; 
ind  Northern  Asia. 
— The  ponds  and  ditches  of  this  country  abound 

the  largest  British  newt,  and  a  most  voracious 

is.  Aquatic  insects,  and  indeed  any  small  living 
rhich  come  in  its  way,  are  unsparingly  devoured. 
iat  destroyer  of  tadpoles,  and  the  smaller  water- 
Botriton  punctaius,  frequently  falls  a  victim  to  its 
id  voracity.  Mr.  Bell  has  taken  them  more  than 
le  act  of  swallowing  an  individual  of  the  smaller 
hich  was  so  large  as  to  occasion  great  difficulty 

in  the  act  of  deglutition.  In  swimming,  the  legs 
1  backwards  to  lessen  resistance,  and  the  animal  is 

principally  by  the  tail.  Every  one  has  obser\'ed 
,  or  efts,  as  they  arc  called  in  many  places,  floating 

8  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  tneir  limbs  ex- 
right  angles  with  the  body,  and  their  toes  spread 

iir  progression  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  on 
performed  creepingly  with  their  small  and  weak 

/ion.— This  is  the  species  which  was  the  principal 

the  observations  of  Rusconi,  to  which  we  shall 

advert;  but  before  we  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to 

le  reader  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bell.     He 

Lbat  the  male  seeks  and  follows  the  other  sex :  the 

9  former  is  vibrated,  and,  as  it  were,  smacked  by  a 
imilar  to  that  of  smacking  a  whip,  several  times 
few  moments.  Rusconi,  observes  Mr.  Bell,  asserts, 
IS  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers,  that 
tion  is  effected  without  contact;  but  the  latter 
that  he  has  reasons,  the  result  of  his  own  repeated 
>ns,  for  believing  this  to  be  a  mistake,  at  least  in 
cies. 

izani  has  stated  that  the  eggs,  when  excluded  by 
Ic,  fall  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and 
iiat  they  come  forth  from  her  *  en  longs  chapelets.' 
li  procured,  in  the  month  of  May,  several  of  these 
lich  he  put  into  a  large  tub,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
,  three  days  afterwards,  about  twenty  eggs  glued 
endwise,  three  to  three  and  four  to  four,  so  as  to 
portions  of  a  string  of  beads.  He  gathered  up 
js  carefully,  and  placed  them  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
:he  water  from  the  tub.  After  observing  them  two 
iaw  that  they  became  enlarged  and  irregular  on  the 
?hich  he  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  evolution 
irm.  These  appearances  increasod  up  to  the  fifth 
i  days,  but  instead  of  producing  young  animals,  as 
cpected,  the  eggs  had  lost  their  transparency,  had 
overed  with  a  sort  of  mould,  and  in  short  had  lost 
[ty  of  evolution.  The  Salamanders  left  in  the  tub 
e  interval  deposited  more  eggs :  these  he  collected 
,  and  thinking  that  the  water  which  he  had  pro- 
mployed  might  have  been  improper  forthepiurpose, 
red  some  from  the  ditches  whence  the  newts  h|id 


been  ttken :  still  without  success.  He  then  turned  his 
tion  to  artificial  impregnation,  remembering  Spellansnni*! 
success :  here  too  he  failed.  Accident,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  gave  to  Rusconi  the  key  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
young  were  brought  into  life.  He  had  observed,  whilst  fol- 
lowing out  his  experiments  for  artificial  impregnation,  thmt 
the  Salamanders  which  had  been  left  in  the  tub  from  time  to 
time  pressed  back  their  hind  limbs  beneath  the  belly,  and 
that  in  a  few  moments  after  this  aetion  they  laid  one  oir  two 
eggs ;  these  eggs  did  not  always  fiiU  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  but  sometimes  remained  attached  for  a  moment  to 
the  vent  itself,  so  that  some  of  the  animals  might  be  seen 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  tub  with  two  or  three  eggs  thus 
attached.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  pressing 
action  of  the  hinder  limbs,  and  was  thinking  of  making 
some  arrangement  in  order  to  enable  his  salamanders  to 
support  themselves  at  their  ease  during  the  night  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  respiration,  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinuing his  observations  on  them,  when  a  fresh  parcel  of 
these  animals  were  hi  ought  to  him  in  a  pail,  in  which  many 
plants  of  jR>/y^ofiiim  Fsrsicaria  had  been  placed  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  the  water  from  the  pail.  He  made  a  small 
bunch  of  these  plants,  and  put  the  stems  of  them  under  a 
large  stone  to  confine  them  at  the  bottom.  In  the  evening 
he  inspected  the  tub,  and  found  all  his  salamanders  so 
comfortably  accommodated  by  the  help  of  the  plants,  that 
by  keeping  the  head  a  little  elevatea  their  nostrils  were 
kept  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  their  respiration 
was  easy.  A  few  davs  afterwards,  when  Rusconi  was  ex- 
amining his  salamanders  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  male 
and  a  female  for  repeating  his  experiments  of  artificial  im- 
pregnation, he  remarked  that  there  was  not  one  egg  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  Whilst  under  the  influence  of  surprise 
at  this,  he  observed  one  of  his  sala'manders  approach  one  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  direct  its  snout  to  it  as  if  to 
smell  it.  The  animal  then  moved  gently  on  the  leaf  in  the 
direction  of  its  breadth,  and  resting  upon  it,  pushed  back 
its  hind  limbs,  so  as  to  fold  back  and  enclose  the  leaf  be- 
tween its  feet.  It  stayed  about  a  mmute  in  this  position  and 
then  went  away,  leaving  the  leaf  so  that  its  apex  was  turned 
back  on  the  petiole.  After  a  lapse  of  three  minutes  Rus- 
coni saw  the  salamander  approach  another  leaf,  apparently 
disposed  to  place  itself  thereon,  when,  casting  his  eyes  acci- 
dentally on  the  branches  of  P^ttcan'o,  he  discovered  many 
other  leaves  doubled  back  just  as  he  had  seen  the  sala- 
mander double  back  that  above  noticed.  He  immediately 
took  the  bunch  of  plants  from  the  tub,  and  on  examining 
the  doubled  leaves  he  found  that  each  of  them  enclosed  an 
egg.  He  further  observed  that  these  leaves  were  unable  to 
re  assume  their  natural  position,  because  their  two  surfaces 
were  held  together  by  the  gluten  with  which  the  egg  is 
covered ;  and  he  had  to  overcome  the  adhesive  resistance 
before  he  could  expand  the  leaf. 

Rusconi  enters  into  minute  detail  of  the  actions  of  the 
male  from  the  time  of  its  first  pursuit  of  the  female  to  the 
discharge  of  the  prolific  fluid,  lor  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself.*  During  the  time  that  the  male  b  lashing 
the  female  with  his  tail,  she  remains  immoveable;  at  last 
she  moves,  and  slowly  goes  in  search  of  a  plant  proper  for 
receiving  her  eggs,  choosing  almost  always  the  Asriiearia, 
She  first  approaches  her  head  to  the  edges  of  a  leaf,  and 
turns  it  with  her  snout  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  surfkce 
of  the  leaf,  which  was  towards  the  bottom,  is  turned  to- 
wards her  breast :  then  with  her  fore  paws  she  passes  the 
turned  leaf  beneath  her  belly,  seizes  it  with  her  hind  paws, 
and  conducts  it  beneath  the  vent,  folding  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  forming  with  it  an  angle  the  opening  of  which  is 
directed  towards  the  tail.  The  egg  in  escaping  from  the  vent 
would  thus  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  angle  formed  by 
the  leaf,  but  the  salamander  stops  it  in  its  fall  by  her  hind 
feet,  shuts  up  this  angle  with  them,  and  thus  forms  in  the 
leaf  a  fold  in  which  the  egg  is  held.  Still  on  the  removal 
of  the  feet  the  egg  would  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ; 
but  the  careful  parent,  before  she  quits  the  leaf^  folds  it  so 
ftrmlv  with  her  hind  feet  that  the  gluten  with  which  the 
envelope  of  the  egg  is  surrounded  spreads  from  the 
pressure  on  the  two  internal  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and 
prevents  Uie  folds  from  opening.  When  several  eggs  have 
been  laid  in  this  manner,  in  different  leaves,  the  female 
remains  auiet  until  another  male  comes  to  caress  ber« 
Rusconi  aid  not  ascertain  how  long  the  period  of  laying 

*  *  AmoQiB  det  Salamaodrei  Aouatiqaei,  et  Derelopemanl  do  Ttlanl  4l  CM 
8aUaMiMimd«pulii  r«iiir  Jiim|i^TmIm1  pMfid^*  iUUa,  ISSl. 
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IbIIm  iMnf  cDBpniitBf  ■  ianri  InF  nfwn  tirr  bi- 
rd \ttlL  Frftnnt  ibiM  In  wUck  (ffi  Mn  •Imil) 


Ttia  fiUnwing  flgun^  ctren  b;  the  tama  BUlttor,  e\hiblt 
the  SDTenl  ilBges  of  llie  Bvolution  oT  the  egg  whicli  nas 
Vepl  on  its  proper  lenr:  iheso  ilagua  sre  dcnoled  bv  the 
dilM  of  Ihe  iiay»  on  which  the  drBirlne>i  ^ete  made,  lliui 
ibullf^ire  marked  33rd  April  «hi>««  ihe  e(;|f  of  its  naliirul 
■Ih.  and  ihe  flgute  below  U  the  utne  tQagnined. 

T1i«  telDpi-rnlura  of  the  mier  during  ths  period  of  Ru«- 
tani't  olHtrvilmni  varied  frtttt  2!°  to  27*  of  the  centigrade 
mid.  The  slobiile  in  Ihe  centra  of  Ihe  ortna  U  white  with 
n  yt\law  tint,  knd  ii  entironed  ttiih  a  glairy  matter,  to 
-which  It  ti  not  altaefaed,  so  that  it  ran  move  ftcelv  In 
eTory  direciloii.  lu  envelope  ii  membranous,  of  g'auy 
lr*ni(Wranc*,  M)d  eoTered  with  a  lery  clear  viscid  mailer : 
tba  aiicville  ^mrjty  of  (ht'i  mailer  aiipean  to  tie  Ic^s  than 
that  of  Ihe  i((nliule.  In  lltrec  dayt  Ihe  elobule  had  undergone 
tha  elianBe  exhibited  at  Amil  Sfl.  Under  the  tnicroarape 
naj  be  (>bwn «d  in  Ibe  etphrj'e  ibe  commeacMiient  of  tbe 


^d 


d 


mgtm 


otrii  tthlcb  art  to  twcome  the  head,  the  he       i»' 
Th«  Kl()hale  tt  Bnt  iwcemrii  enlarged,  then  > 
ill  preTJounly  Kinootli   aurfoce  preienli  Bums 
nenui.    If  it  has  not  been  f^cun^ted,  or  haa 
liAc  potrer,  It  enlargei,  tiEreriheleai,  du^ioc  Am 
ai  ih  otdinari  catet,  but  anenriMi  ebangat  as  b  ■>  > 
ble  a  Vesicle  naif  fltled  with  walei  i  whan  thii  a^ 
dltne  an,  the  egg  had  loit  ill  tilality. 

On  the  !Sth  April  (tinb  day)lhe  erobrjrohM  gl 
tbal  it  becomea  bont  in  order  to  accommodata  i 
cireuniicribed  envolotte.    Now  the  head,  abdi       >u . 
arc  catily  diiiinguishable,  and  near  the  bead  fi— 
tremltyt  tmall  elevatiitiis  (ihe  riidimenu  of  (I 
tut)  are  peTceplible.     Thaw:  parU  bertme  num 
by  iho  30th,  when  in  the  toncave  aide  of  tba  i      »» 
tnwarda  the  head  a  tmalt  Airraw  ia   leenvl 
the  bend  froiti  Ihe  abdomen,  and  ihe  rudinlcb      m  >■ 
ore  dlilinelly  visible  along  il»  eonvea  border. 

By  the  3nd  of  May  iha  position  of  the  embira  bchuiit* 
and  Ihe  tell  haa  already  aiiUmed  ila  oar-lik*  Ibfm.  IVta 
i«  nol  aa  yel  ant  appearance  of  mDut1w>t  eres;  but  ta*tk 
the  extt'emity  of  the  head  small  blarklah  twltitt  tan  be  <t- 
setvcil.  ahd  a  alialit  degree  of  conttaclioH  Mvaan  w  mh- 
menu  of  the  gills  and  Iboae  of  the  fora-fcati  diktiuiiiahiit 

the  bead  from  the  cheiL    No»  Ihe  — '-—  "-"-i 

md  iU  bnrt  taiay  bo  seen  to  beat : 
present    Thia  appeara  b  be  a  critical 
'      '       -  'lalfo?  thove  whoaa  deTeV^ 
...d  at  this  period  ortOohtRel-. 

3rd  May.  The  einbrjo.  which  haa  cbMg^iU  paailiM 
three  or  four  limei  during  the  UsI  l«enty-)6«r  boBia,  ibin 
in  Ihat  which  it  here  prMmUall  lb*upp*MrtartUbud}, 
which  U  tpiinkled  with  little  blaekiah  tpell  dlatoMd  ia» 
two  lonsiludinal  bands,  which  eitend  fratd  Uh  baad  ts  tkt 
tail.  On  the  side  of  the  head,  and  belbrv  t&t  t*9  e)t» 
tioni  *hich  are  the  rudimenla  of  the  fortf-Kcl,  IhlMnlBlt 
Ihe  number  of  four  on  each  tide  may  ha  ohaaaiid.  1U 
two  (Inl  are  not  gilla,  ai  aotne  anthun  luppoaa.  bat  amw 

Eniof  alation.  which  the  author  deaignalM  a«  claif«i« 
oka  (crochets)  on  account  of  their  analo||>  la  U«  H* 
hooka  by  which  the  erabr)'Os  of  iba  ffcea  Ijog  mpMi 
ihemselvea  to  Iha  leavea  of  the  lentil. 

4ih  Hay.  Tlie  cliancea  of  poaition  baean*  Bon  fie^MlA 
In  that  here  preaenled  the embrvoshowB  Ihe  loverpaiirf 
its  head  and  trunk,  which  ii  vhito  inclining  to  gnea.  (h 
the  chest  belwccn  the  gills  of  ihe  two  aides,  wbar*  iba  pri- 
•ations  of  Ihe  heart  are  seen,  small  irregular  blaekiik  iMt 
are  observable.  Before  the  two  daapert  an  mM  ata  elW 
blackish  spots,  forming  the  junction  of  Ibe  tva  baadi  «h*h 
run  along  the  back,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  flgBrt.  Ikt 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  ia  simple^  "  '  — "- 
a  tingle    curved    veasel. 


.         _     .  in  the  gilb,  wbkh  ■• 

glassv  traniparvnce.  and  conaiat  onlr  of  a  ainglaOt- 
ment  witliuul  leafleti  as  yet.    The  blood  ii      "       " 


I  while. 


larger  towotda  (heir  enda  than  at  their  origin. 

of  the  embryo  are  dotted  with  deep  green  in  t«a  iiiHriv 

bands,  exlending  from  the  fore-faet  to  the  CKtmitj  J  Ut 

abdomen. 

Sih  May.  Tmera  of  the  eyea  may  now  be  jnal  teaajaai 
the  rudiments  of  Iwo  leeflets  are  perceptible  en  tba  tn 
loneesi  gills.  The  embryo  now  clungea  its  paaitioBra(M^ 
anuappean  constrained  by  Ibe  confioemenl  ttf  lit  jn*^ 
It  trie*  lo  extend  itielf  in  a  atraiglit  line^  bm  naha^ 
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I  atron^  ptcuuie  to  Uie  va)b  of  ill  ftivcluiic.  The 
De  which  tbrni.t  Ibc  upper  border  of  thu  lixil  has  imv 
I  ilwir,  dimiiiialiiiig  in  tU  piogresi,  to  iho  ^boul- 


«■■ 


The  upper  small  figure  ihont  the  young  saU 
-\  from  above,  ^nd  of  the  natural  eiio,  just 


>tii  iho  eiiTelope.     ^efore  its  escape,  llie  embryo 

M  graduDlly  diUtca  the  envelope,  ^hich  at  taet  . 
d  ao  forces  its  way  ouL  If  it  be  s|jgt)tly  touched,  it 
tleral  movements  with  its  trunk  and  liiil,  unil  thus 
flee  a  faabian.  but  io  n  diffureqt  maantr  from  that 
:  sfterwiirds  adopts.  Il  muveii  like  ai)  atitomnlon, 
now  sgamst  a  leaf,  i)aw  againil  the  side  of  (he 
nil  M  foon  as  it  do^s  to.  it  iutpe;)ds  itself  Io  the 
ick  by  il*  two  hooks,  whose  ektremilie^  arc  coveted 
iMODa  matter.  The  young  saUmandi-'r  possibly 
nlinually  at  this  period  of  iU  eiittencv ;  for  if  the 
I  slighily  shaken,  its  Uody  Mpjllntea  i^iih  the  tno- 
be  water,  as  though  it  wera  in»Dimaie,  Several 
]  now  passed  without  niotion.  ^^efwardg  il  makes 
erjl  moveraenlg  with  its  t^il,  vitbout  any  apparent 
cause,  and  swiini  in   its  own  manner ;  then  agam 

itself  to  some  other  leaf,  and  contiiiuas  to  s^ep, 
tplcte  repose  fur  half  a  day  or  i»or«.  If  at  thi; 
meets  with  nothing  to  which  it  could  stiach  itaelf, 
1 11.4  bottom  of  the  water,  yvl|ere  it  continues  re< 
oroeiimes  on  its  side  and  aometiroea  on  its  belly, 
lo  eyes  are  scarcely  defined,  ihouEli  they  form  two 
ices  on  tbc  sides  uf  the  head,  anu  ilf  niuuih  is  so 
raced  that  altentire  observation  is  required  (ode- 
jr  it  is  indicated  only  by  a  flight  transveise depreg- 
rath  the  lie;id,  and  between  the  Iwq  prooiitieiices 
V  the  eyes,  and  in  the  rqiddle  of  the  space  between 
iur  bolder  of  tlie  head  and  the  origin  of  the  neck. 
feet  begin  Io  lepaiato  like  buds  from  the  gills, 
it  arc  grartiially  furnished  with  small  kallets.  In 
>  tha  auihor  isff  opinion  that  the  life  of  the  siia- 

lurely  organic 


it  donloppirnt  nf  Tciloi  nittutu  >II«i  ndinlpn  (kon  tJi«  tff. 

i  the  salamander  in  this  sta^e,  iDag;nifled  and  seen 
iw.  bb  aie  ihe  two  prominences  fbrmed  by  the 
the  eyes,  and  between  them  ii  the  slight  depres- 
h  afterwards  becomes  the  month,  e,  the  hook  of 
tide;  it,  Ihe  gills  of  ihe  same  aide;  «,  rudiment  of 
of  the  same  side;  /  represent*  tbe  same  «een  in 
ud  g  Ihe  same  seen  from'above. 


Varthai  lUjfti  of  dfTclopmenl  or  TTitDO  trlslahia. 
luKoni  has  shown,  in  lbs  middle  ^ui  small  figure. 
al  siioof  tlie  Salamander- tad  pole  oa  {hp  eigjiteentb 


of  Uay,  twelve  day*  after  its  excluaion  from  tbe  e^.  By 
this  time  the  fore-feet  have  become  lenglhfiaed,  and  an 
divided  at  their  extremity  like  a  biounid  tapt)|]  \hne  two 


time  the   fore-feet  have  become  lenglhfiaed,  a 

ed  at  their  extremity  like  a  biounid  tapt)|]  \bi._ 

tubercle*  elongate,  and  are  confettad  into  two  toes.     Now 


the  eye*  are  diicloBed  {  the  pupil  black,  the  white  *peckled 
with  various  colour*.  The  yaluiw  back  of  the  Utile  animal 
has  become  green,  and  tbfl  f41a  are  now  furnigbed  with 
teelleu,  in  i>hiob  fad  hlood  oiroulgtei.  The  transverse  de- 
become  I     __^ 

-,,-, „  __ the  aide*  of  the 

bead  to  the  ajtM,  Ae  bead,  bitherlo  narrow  behind, 
ha*  becotne  ffiiM  enlarged  near  tbe  origin  of  the  gills. 
The  two  books  by  which  the  animal  anchored  itaelf  nave 
disappeared,  and  the  opaque  body  ha*  become  so  Irana- 
psrent  that  the  action  of  tbe  heart  and  the  form  and  dia- 
position  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  observed  in  itw 
living  animal.  With  Ihi*  adv^noa  in  ornnitation  the 
llliggiihneas  of  the  aniqial  has  vanished,  anif  its  habit*  are 

eqi|r  manifested.  It  may  be  laeii  neaf  the  aurJDiee,  hidiqz 
eneqth  le^ve^  or  swii^ming  with  rapiditr.  If,  while  f| 
float*  at  rest,  a  small  aquatio  insect  iibould  pau  bebre  It 
near  the  surfkce,  it  pursue^  it  deliberalely,  and  m  sqon  I|S 
jt  approaches  within  reach,  d«na  upon  it  and  swallowi 
''-'  prey.    Hera  then  we  have  tbe  little  saUmander  ji:  "^  - 


enjoyment  of  letiye  animal  )ifr. 


ril1tillill|niiriliiiitii[i I  oITillan  eriihlu. 

..  _»■>  tha  Tm|  »1imihi1«t  it  tbU  lUaa.  uliuml  iIb,  hd  bin  ibnat 

■ad  I,  th»  UBf  ^^aiM,  )ft4  ksg>  ibun  wd  ia  pn4k. 

By  the  USth  of  Hv  the  salamander  ha*  put  on  lbs  brm 
above  given  in  tlw  upper  figures,  teen  from  above.  About 
this  time  tbe  t)i)id-fBet  begin  to  appear,  and  tbe  fixe-Ceel 
are  well  develqjied ;  these  last  are,  si  will  be  seen,  long  in 
proportion  to  tbe  trunk.  The  follovmg  are  tbe  principal 
points  manifpsied  i)nder  the  microscope  la  this  stage : — I, 
two  small  eminence*  or  exorescenoe*.  citending  from  the 
axilin  to  the  abdomen  ;  3,  the  parioles  of  the  abdomen  take 
the  colour  of  Iho  insecla  un  which  the  animal  feeds;  3,  Iho 
changes  of  colour  from  yellow  Io  green,  during  the  growth 
of  Iho  tadpole,  are  purely  accidental,  and  commence  imme- 
diately on  the  escape  of  the  animal  flum  the  egg ;  4,  the 
inner  toe*  first  push  forth,  and  thii  bold*  good  also  with 
regard  to  the  hind  feet;  5,  the  amylaceous  bone  of  tbe 
organ  of  hearing  i*  now  formed,  and  may  be  seen  through 
the  skull  and  *kin  ;  6,  at  this  period,  and  even  sooner,  the 
animal  begins  to  eipel  air  from  the  mouth:  Tbetwo  lower 
cut*  show  the  same  salamander  on  the  12lh  June;  the 
small  Sgure  renreipnl*  it  of  Iho  natural  siie  and  as  seen 
from  above,  ana  the  larger  figure  magnified  and  in  profile. 
Now  the  hind  feet  bpve  almost  atiained  their  development, 
thougli  tbe  Qfib  toe  is  wanting.  The  lungs  ezlaoa  about 
balf'Wfiy  down  the  irui(k,aiid  are  visible  Ibrough  tha  parietea 
of  the  ^domen.  The  longest  gill*,  which  wera  (tamislud 
with  oqly  ihirtaen  w  fourteen  laallels  tbiiteen  or  fb^He^n 
djtf*  pfn»ii«r,  IftTP  MW  ii"»rly  twenty- 


On  llialBth  or  July  tlw  young  iBl&DiBiidcr.urBpreMnlad 
alxiTe,  bad  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  il*  tadpcitc  ilalc.  and 
it  ii  repreuDled  watching  a  iniikll  mollunk  to  ascertain 
whether  it  a  living  and  Bl  (or  prey.  RuNconi  found  that  un 
tbii  day  ihe  giUn  appeared  ratbttr  ahorier  than  on  the  day 
before.  On  Ibc  next  day  the  leatlcts  at  the  extrcmiiiei  of 
ths  gilli  were  obliterated,  and  the  gill-item  ilielf  was  iliort- 
eneif.  This  ihortening  and  obliteration  went  on  daily,  till, 
■t  the  end  of  Ave  daya,lhey  were  reduced  to  mere  bud  like 
eminence*  covered  with  a  oontinuation  of  the  skin  of  the 
bead.  While  this  was  Koing  on,  the  duplicature  of  tkin, 
which  partially  covered  ihe  branchial  apertures,  became 
gradually  united  to  Ihe  chest;  the  trenchant  membranous 
cri'sts,  which  the  arches  bore  externally,  were  ohliteraied; 
tbe  aperture  at  tho  can,  through  which  the  water  taken 
at  tbo  mouth  was  discharged,  won  daily  more  and  more  c( 
tracteil ;  and  Ihe  crest  of  the  tail,  which  extended  up  to  Ihe 
bead,  was  contracte«l  also.  Within,  other  great  changes  ' 
been  in  progress.  Botb  jaws,  but  eapeoiaUy  the  lower, 
much  ossiSed,  and  the  teeth  of  tho  lower  jaw  were  bard 
enough  lo  resist  the  point  of  a  needle  tirongly.  Rusconi 
remorka  that  if  he  were  lo  arrange  llie  component  parls  ol 
the  skeleton  at  this  period,  acconlinf;  to  their  hardnets,  tiie 
lower  jaw  would  stand  Brst,  then  the  upper  one,  then  Ihe 
bunei  of  tho  skull,  Ihe  Tcrtebrn,  and  those  of  tho  four 
limbs.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  salamander  had  lo:t  ev*n 
llic  smsllcsl  Irace  either  of  gills  or  of  branchial  apertures. 
It  nspired  atmospheric  air  only,  and  baving  arriiud  at  its 
perfect  state,  made  ttroii|;  eBurU  to  escape  from  the  veaac)  in 
wliich  il  had  under{;onc  IIS  metamorphosis. 

In  its  cumploio  slate  ihi*  specie*  habitually  lives  in  i)ie 
water,  and  is  ^eldom  to  be  found  on  land  unless  the  pond 
which  ha*  been  il*  abode  U  dried  up,  and  the  animal  finds 
iiH.'Jlablig'd  10  walk  in  search  of  another. 


Mr.  Bell  coiiDrroi  tho  interesting  dotaiU  given  by  Rus- 
coni, remarking   Ihal    he  had  observed  the  process  i 
limes,  and  Ion;  before  he  was   anjuainled  with  Ru',t 
book)  but  be  allow*  that  Ruiconi  ho*  the  merit  of  firii 


publiduni  BB  aceante  Meonnt  oftha  i 

The  development  of  the  common  inwolh  a««t,  limM 
ton  pundaiiu,  Bell;  Tn'f on  jmitctatiu,  Aoet,;  THlM 
palutlrit,  Laur. ;  Salamimdra  pvnelala,  Daud.;  Mtlgt 
punetata,  Merr. ;  Salmandra  txigva,  Rom.;  taA  Bnmt 
Lizard  of  Pennant,  was  also  obwrred  by  RuMoal;  htf  i 
did  not  require  particular  notice,  b«ing  Tcry  aiiBilvk  Atf 
of  Triton  criilatut.  Triltm  jmitetaty  Iwtm  Awri 
itseirrouch  the  more  brisk  animal  of  the  two;  and  Ik  hA 
injrs  of  the  tail  of  the  male  in  hii  BpprMcbM  ts  tka  ftaifa 
were  much  more  rapid. 

Salamandra. 

Generic  CAnroefn-.— Head  thick;  «yei  I>TR>;  |iV>«f 
tbe  mouth  ample;   ton)(ue  broad;   paUlJaa  li   ~' 
in  two  long  aeries;   parotids  large;    body  a 
many  small  glands ;  toes  free ;  tail  ratbn  >r 

Example,  Sci/dnvini/ra  moevlwo,  Laur. 

ZV^mp/ton.— Black  with  yellow  «pol*; 
minent  warty  excrescences  on  tbe  tides ;  tongiM  my  lmi|>; 
palatine  teeth  ipaluliform;  toea  smooth. 

This  is  the  Soiomanifrci  of  Getner ;    "  * 
(ri'i  of  Aldrovandus.  Ray,  andothera; 
ofiheFreneh;   and  Gejbdtta  Erd-Salaimmidtr  of  lWQ» 


Z.oaiA'/y.— Central  Europe  and  the  ■ 
tlu>  south  of  Europe. 

Generation,  Haoilt.  ^.— This  land  81 
the  Triton*,  ovoviviparou*,  though  the  younfc  al 
■      • '^-'  laill 


IfMrf 


la  died  inataatly,  aai  te 


whore  they  haunt  eool  and  moist  pliee  _ 

quenlly  found  about  bllen  timber  or  oM  walls.  TbaM 
principally  consists  of  insects,  worm*,  and  •mall  nallaseHi 
animals.  In  the  winter  il  retirai  to  some  boQow  Hot  «r  hih 
in  an  old  wall,  or  even  in  Ibe  ground,  where  it  eoOailMlfB 
and  remains  in  a  torpid  state  till  the  apring  afaia  edb  k 
furih.  As  il  inert!a>es  in  sise,  it  eonatanily  *b*la  ita  ^km, 
winch  is  muullud  in  Hake* ;  at  lea*t  such  waa  iha  patM 
in  Siilamandra  tulifiolarea.  observed  by  Dr.  Barton. 

We  have  seen  that  ihe  body  of  the  SaUmuder  ia  )Mfkj 
covered  wilh  warty  glands.  Tbaaa  aeerala  a  nilkj  luMrf 
a  glulinoui  and  aiTid  naturo  like  that  of  lb«  toad  [Faaa& 
«oT.  X..  p.  -lii:!],  which,  if  nol  capable  of  aflaeting  tbe  bfiK 
highly  organiied  animal*.  apDoui  lo  ba  a  » 
igent  lo  some  of  thoea  whicB  ara  la«  l^|Hy 
organlicd.  Thus  Laurenti  ptnvoked  two  pay  liiaiw  H 
bite  a  lalamander,  which  at  flrat  altempied  to  caeapa  ftia 

ihem,  but  being  still  persecuted,  eierted  ar '  "*"'    "~" 

into  thvir  mouth*;  one  of  thelizarda  d 
other  fell  into  convulsions  for  ti  . 
Some  of  this  juice  was  intruducedinto  ttaaBOOlhof  mMIv 
lizard ;  il  becamo  convulsed,  wa*  paralytic  on  iha  wM*  tf 
one  side,  and  1000  died.  Accatdinr  to  Dr.  BaHaa  tt 
fluid,— which  the  animal  •ecretes  in  TarpqaaatiliBOVlB 
irrilalcd,  and  i*  ibcn  capable  of  ejecting  it  toaolBOdiaBUi^~ 
is  nut  soluble  in  water,  though  it  disM>lTeB  readihia^tt 
of  wine.  lie  found  the  tasle  of  tbe  juica  of  SatnoaAi 
tuhviolacea  extremely  acrid,  resembling  coiroaiTa  hUHK 
and  very  asirini>ent. 

Such  isllie  extent  of  Ihe  foundation  finthalaagcfartW 
assertion  that  the  Salamardra  waa  one  of  tbe  moat  rmm- 
oils  of  animul).  Nicaiider,  in  his  Alexij<^arwtx»,^ciam 
appalling  picture  of  the  symptom*  ptodiiccd  by  it*  lih 
The  Romans  looked  on  it  with  horror,  as  Tooal  tatraHii^ 
and  cun»idercd  it  d*  deadly  a  part  of  the  p  ~ 
tor)'  as  aconite  or  lii^mlock. 
be  who  was  bitten  by  a  Sahtmander  fa 
physician*  as  the  aniroal  hadipola;  and  aiuthcr  atiB  MUf 
hujielcss, — '  It'  a  Salamander  bite*  yoo,  pat  oa  yvu 
shroud.' 

Notoulywasitsbitttconiidered  fatal  and  tbeadmu  > 

of  ihc  animal  iUcir  taken  internally  believed  tobodu 
anything  that  its  saliva  had  touched  waa  (aid  to  baeeae 
Eonous.    Thus,if itcTcptover anasple-tre^  it  waaa 
lo  poison  all  Ihe  fruit  with  ill  aafiva;    and  nan  1 
which  the  fluid  fell  were  believed  to  aSecl  iIiom  vb  ■ 
litem  u'iih  vomiting.    Tlieie  fable*  had  taken  *vcb 
hold,  ihal  it  was  thought  worthy  of  record  in  the  1 
Silt.  Ciir.  thata  man  had  eaten  a  lalamander,  kui^a 
vviiu  liad  pill  iiiio  his  food  in  the  hope  of  becoming  an     • 
without  lufluring  any  inconvenianeo.     Maupai  fu  •)f-*J 
the  teeth  of  a  aaUmander  to  iba  thigh  of  k  fewl  ftaa  ak 


a  part  of  tbe  pciaooaf**  liha» 

Hence  eama  a  piorgb  fci 

imander  bad  noad  of  •■  ^v* 
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«  bad  plucked  Iba  fetlben,  to  the  lipi  and  tongna  of  > 
og,  and  to  the  tODgue  of  a  Guinea  fowl ;  in  neither  case  vera 
ny  aynptoBii  or  poiion  manifested.  Another  prejudieti 
MilMt  thin  reptile  was  that  it  tucked  cowi  and  dried  up 

t  the  grand  absDrdil;  of  all  wai  tbo  belief  that  Ihe 
■■zander  wa«  incombuBiible ;  that  it  not  only  retiited  the 
B  of  fira,  but  eslingulBhed  it,  and,  when  it  iaw  the 
t«.  charged  it  a*  au  enemy  which  it  well  knew  bow  lo 

jinaletle.  whoie  Salamandra  (iraXafutv^pa)  thta  appears  lo 

•.has  been  quoled  as  giving  his  sanction  to  this  belief,  and 

uleed  he  oiies  il  as  a  proof  that  there  are  animals  over 

Ueb  flame  hu  no  power;  '  the  SBlamandra,  as  the;  say, 

tun   it   goes  through  fire,  axlinguisbes  it.'     (Hi»t.  An„ 

.  19J     Now  Ibis  is  evidanllj'  only  a  reference  to  report: 

nd  it  is  not  improbable  Iliat  a  copious  secretion  of  Ihe  lluid 

bore  noticed  mis;ht,  in  a  rapid  and  short  passage,  so  damp 

im  fire,  that  the  animal  mi|{ht  get  through  comparatively 

■hurl-    ^lian  fii.  3i)says  not  only  that  it  will  live  in  the 

tea.  but  that  it  attarlts  fire  like  an  enemjr.    Nicander, 

Eorides.   and  Fliny  all   add  their  authority ;   and  the 

;  not  only  relates  that  they  extinguish  Are  bj  their 

ii,  but  that  they  are  without  sex  and  produce  nothing. 

■s  dwells  on  their  poison  as  being  of  the  woist  description, 

■d  is  profuse  in  hU  calabgue  of  remedies.     (Hitt.   Nat., 

lis.  4.)     But  even  so  late  as  17B9  there  was  an  attempt 

ifBTive  these  wondrous  tales.  A  French  consul  at  Rhodes 

Ue*  thai  while  sitting  in  his  chamber  there,  he  heard  a 

eij  in  his  kitchen,  whither  be  ran  and  found  hia  cook 

!■  horrible  fright,  who  informed  hint  that  he  had  teen 

Deril  in  the  firo.    M.  Pothonier  then  states  that  he 

ed  into  a  bright  fire  and  tberesawalittleanimal  with  open 

HiMth  and  palpitating  throat.     He  took  the  tongs  and  en- 

moured  to  secure  it.     At  his  Qrst  attempt,  the  animal, 

kieb  be  says  had  been  motionless  up  to  that  time  (two  or 

WM  minutes),   tan  into  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  having 

ibe  tip  of  its  tail  in  escaping,  and  buried  itself  in  a 

of  hot  ashe?.  In  his  second  attempt  the  consul  was  sue- 

■wi'ul.  drew  the  animal  out,  which  ne  describes  as  a  kind 

'sBiidl  lizard,  plunged  it  into  spirit  of  wine,  and  gave  it 

I  BuflTon.     This  appears  to  be  very  circumstantial,  and  M. 

Btbonier,   whose  head  was  eviilenlly  filled  with  precon- 

edopinionn,  maybe  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  deceive. 

Lhe  animal  was  in  the  nre  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 

_  iflry  likely  that  it  was  biougbt  in  with  the  fuel ;  that 

secretion  might  have  enabled  it  to  resist  the  action  of 

\   lire  for  a  few  moments,   so  as  to  prevent  its   bainB 

iiiialy  consumed,  is  not  improbable,  but  that  it  remained 

■burt  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  midst  of  a  bright 

incredible.    Ordinary  people  are  never  more  loos* 

u   id  measuring  time,   especially   when  excited.      Still 

ren  probable,  such  is  the  appetite  for  the  marrellous, 

M.   Potbonier's  story,  which   was  published,  might 

perpetuated  error  a  good  while  longer,  had  it  not 

ed  the  enup  de  grace  from  Sonnini,  who  happened 

I   vume    to     Rhodes     shortly    after    this    extraordinary 

Of  M.   Potbonier  he  speaks   as  being  a  very 

«h4  man,  but  completely  ignorant  iti  all  tliat  related 

Mtural  history.    The  consul  viai  very  communicative  lo 

ibout  the  prodigy,  and  showed  him  the  liiaid.     Son- 

immediately  saw  what  the  excited  M.  Potbonier  did 

«e,  namely,  that  the  feet  and  some  parts  of  the  body 

so-called  incombustible  animal  were  half  roasted. 

Au^oback:   Galen  knew  that  it  would  burn,  and  Mat- 

,1  1.  lud  skin  of  an  animal  which  could  resist  the  action 
■IS  should  be  considered  proof  aoainst  that  element  is 
lo  be  wondered  at  We  accordingly  find  that  aclottisaid 

■  Hdmade  of  the  skins  of  salamanders  was  incombustible,  as 
Kilieed  by  Mnrco  Polo,  who  however  was  shrewd  enough 

rvo  that  these  fire-proof  cloths  were  really  made  of  a 

■•■1   substance  (aslmloa,  no  doubt,  which    the    old 

■liters  termed  talamandtr't  jdooI).     Such  most  probably 

the  salamander- cloth  sent  by  the  Tartar  kin^  lo  the 

■  n  pontiff,  in  which  the  holy  napkin  (tudanum  Do- 
,  is  preserved. 

ng  the  other  fablea  may  be  noticed  the  belief  that 
■Hiiva  of  Ihe  salamander  was  depilatory.  Thus  Martial 
ij,  Ep.  Ixvi.)  :— 
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,Ita  heart,  worn  as  an  amulet,  wu  considered  to  be  ■  pro- 
phylactic against  Are,  and  it  was  used  in  medicine  to  eradi- 
cate leprosy. 

It  could  hardly  he  expected  that  the  alchymisls  nould 
n^lect  animals  of  whieb  suoh  wonders  were  rife;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  the  power  of  transmuling  quicksilver 
into  gold  was  attributed  to  them.  To  this  end  the  wretched 
reptiles  were  placed  in  a  veaael  on  Uie  coaK  and  quicksilver 
introduced  Ibrough  an  iron  tube  was  poured  upon  them,  Tliis 
experiment  was  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  danger 
to  the  life  of  the  operator.  Those  who  would  further  dwell 
on  the  legends  connected  with  Ibis  subject  may  consult 
Funk's  work.  D»  Salamandra  Terreslrii  Vita,  Evolutions, 
el  FOi'matione. 


Fossil  Salauanoudji. 
Andrias. 
.  Few  fossils  have  awakened  more  curiosity  than  the  Homo 
diiuvii  tettit  of  Scheuchier,  who  was  unwearied  in  collecting 
organic  remains,  which  he  considered  irrefrsgable  evidence 
of  the  general  deluge.  At  len^h  he  oblaiiied  from  the 
CBningen  beds  (Miocene  period  of  Lyell)  a  fossil  which  he 
viewed  with  transport  as  the  unequivocal  remains  of  man 
himself.  A  short  description  of  this  specimen  was  pub 
lished  by  him  in  the  '  Philosophical  Traneactions '  for  1 7£6. 
He  again  brought  forward  this  piece  of  good  /ortun*~\a 
his  rapture  he  writes  the  two  last  words  in  Greek — in  his 
*  Pbysica  Sacra,'  where  he  tells  us  that  previously  he  bad 
only  possessed  two  dorsal  vertebrn.  Of  tbe  humanity  ol 
his  priie  he  certainly  entertained  no  doubt: — 'quia.'sajs 
ba^  speaking  of  tbe  Ibssil, '  indubium,  quia  non  unam  ex- 
Vot.  XX.— 2  X 
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liibel  parluin,  sc<I  bene  multos,  imo  peiic  diinidium  iceleton. 
(juia  nun  duiiiaxHt  im)>re«3u  fiEiira,  i>x  quavoga  cl  supcrba 
iiiia);itialiii  flii|((;rc  possit  <|uidTibut  ex  <]Ut>liliet,  ncd  ipu 
jnpiili  imiiiL-rsa  substanlia  ottiuui,  imu  caiiiium,  el  partium 
caniibu^  mollioruin.  prnciu  in  roneiiiluiline  propurlio: 
vurbo  Xii^nivi'  maledirts  illiui  el  aiiuii  tepulliD  kuMls, 
unum  ex  rorittimi*.'  He  gives  no  baa  figure  of  the  fosvil 
in  tub.  xlix.  of  Die  work  liut  quoted.  When  we  look  at  that 
figure,  it  is  diffirult  lo  uoncoive  how  iiuch  remains  could 
havu  appeared  to  a  physician,  who  niual  have  hud  ivnio 
acquaintaiico  wiih  osteulugy,  to  be  thoM  of  roan ;  and  wu 
can  only  acciiunl  fur  it  by  the  blindnuu  which  an  excited 
iiiiaiiiiiiiiiun  and  a  ilelcrmined  adherencu  to  thuory  can  pro- 
diirc.  The  iteration  and  de  term  inn  linn  of  Suhcuchicr  had 
ilH  uDecl,  and  naturaliHlx  ailnpled  his  opinions.  Ge«ner 
(I7jtl)  uppeuri  lo  have  been  the  AitiI  whu  thiew  dcsencd 
douhl  on  ihcallet'ed  nature  of  Iho  fu^il;  fur  though  he 
qtkiries  it  OS  an  a[itlini|>olitu,  he  never Ibeleas,  having  become 
poiMMHed  Ufa  similar  siiecimcn,  olTers  his  conjecture  that  it 
wa<afu»sil  D>h  iSilurutGlanit,  Lnin.),and  ihc  ubseciuiuus 
naturali->l«wore  now  as  ready  to  fulluw  him  as  they  had  been 
e;iei>r  to  run  after  Srhcuchler. 

Gesner'a  specimen  dues  not  apjicar  f  u  have  been  cn);TBved, 
Hur  annlher  which  was  said  to  be  in  the  convent  of  Xusus- 
llns  a1  (Kningon ;  but  a  third  specimen,  inure  runiplete 
tliun  Si'btuchiur'*,  cama  into  Iho  possOTsiun  uf  Ur.  Amiuann 
<ir  Ziirich.  and  is  now  in  the  Hrilisli  Museum.  A  Hgure  uf 
tbi'  nas  published  liyKarg.  in  the  'Mcmuirs  of  the  Society 
uf  Nulutalists  of  Suahia.' 

Cuvicr  well  obscncs  that  a  comparison  of  the  specimen 
with  the  skeleton  of  man  must  at  once  have  destro)'ed  the 
idL-a  ihat  it  was  an  anthropulitc ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
Hpai'e  to  rrpcal  hero  the  details  of  that  comparison  which 
(Juvier  so  well  follows  out,  and  lo  which  we  refer.  lOMie- 
mrtii  Foitiht,  lom.  v.,  pt.  2.  p.  -1.13,  eil.  1621.) 

Karg,  afler  figuring  Dr.  Ammann'a  specimen,  cxpTes«1y 
itnlcd  that  he  had  no  doubt  tliat  tho  fuisil  wus  a  Silurus. 
an  npinion  which  Jmgcr  refuted  by  plaeintc  by  Ihe  side  nt 
ihc  flgiirt-  of  the  fossil,  uno  of  the  skeleton  uf  Si/iiru*  gk  ' 
Ciivicr  difiposp*  of  this  opinion  with  ihc  same  siiccet 
Htlt'uds  his  furmer  dcmunslratiun. 


.-ivunded  hod 
t  as  »ir"mjly  re- 
ier :  and  he  i-la 
L-,  ho  pcrcciTcd  i 


nnil  ureal  ui'lii;^  <if  the  fu^sil  struck 
'uiblmg  the  head  of  a  fhi|;  ur  asala- 
1^1  that,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  Karg's 
the  vusti)^  of  the  bind  fwt  and  the 
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tail  evidence  in  farour  of  the  laal-naved  tma  Hi 
that  he  learnt  wiih  great  pleaaurc,  from  tCa  n«l*  ■« 
by  Jwger  tu  KargV  niemuir.  that  U.  Kielmejer  ■■ 
laincd  the  same  idea ;  and  he  ohoerVflH  that  iti  a  kimi 
Pierre  Camper  to  Burliii,  Ihe  formal  r«niarlu  thai  apei 
liianl  has  been  able  to  pasi  for  an  anibropoliiab 

Cuvier, being  at  Haarlem  in  ISl  1, obtained  p«rai 
wurkupun  the  stone  which  oontainrd  the  pralcDdcd  m, 
polite  of  Schcuchier,  fur  Ihe  purpoae  i^  imrv 
bunes  which  might  be  still  bidden  there.     Durii^  w 
ration,  the  figure  uf  Ihe  skeleton  of  a  ulamander  waa  ^ 
befurc   the   operalurs:    and   Cuvier   relates   tha    pla 
which  thry  fi^t,  as  Ihey  saw,  while  the  chitel  ehipuda 
pieces  of  Ihc  Mono,  like  bones  which  the  Ogun  IkM  iln 
announced. 


^^-^Qr-, 


Andriu  Schrurhml  TkIiiuU.  turn  bin 

But  byftr  Ihe  finest  liead  of  Andrii 
gured  by  Tnchudi,  in  his  wurk  above  quoted,  tab.  3; 
many  must  interc4lin(>  details  are  given  in  teb.  4  and  1^ 
Tbcii-  show  huw  nearly  allied  thia  ^anlie  loaaal  Dc«t 
lu  SirMllia  moji/na. 

S'llamiimlnt  "n'lism,  (luldf..  Is  found  in  tbt  Bnanh 
(Trriiuryl,  where*  also   TriloH   NoadHeM*.   GoUf..  a 
Tiil'iii  jxilutlrit  f  /ottiKt  of  Kaig  ii  from  AaQ 
slate. 
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Human  fossil  bones  have  been  discovered  in  the 
1   bone-caverns,  >vith  bears,  rodents,  &c.,  and  are 

by  Dr.  Schmerling,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
'ound  in  a  cavern  near  Lidge. 
Buckland  {Bridgewater  Treatise)  remarks  that  fre- 
iiscoveries  have  been  made  of  human  bones  and  rude 
of  art,  in  natural  caverns,  sometimes  enclosed  in 
te,  at  other  times  in  beds  of  earthy  materials,  which 
srspersed  with  bones  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds, 
sases,  he  thinks,  may  be  explained  b^  the  common 
»  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  bury  their  dead  in  such 
ient  repositories.  *The  accidental  circumstance,' 
les  Dr.  Buckland,  'that  many  caverns  contained  the 
f  extinct  species  of  other  animals,  dispersed  through 
ne  soil  in  which  human  bodies  may,  at  any  subse- 
>eriod,  have  been  buried,  affords  no  proof  of  the  time 
hese  remains  of  men  were  introduced.  Many  of  the 
i  have  been  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who,  for  con- 
^  ot  occupation,  have  repeatedly  disturbed  portions 
in  which  their  predecessors  may  have  been  buried, 
isturbances  will  explain  the  occasional  admixture  of 
Its  of  human  skeletons  and  the  bones  of  modern 
peds,  with  those  of  extinct  species  introduced  at 
irly  periods  and  by  natural  causes.  Several  accounts 
?en  published  within  the  last  few  years  of  human 
}  discovered  in  the  caverns  of  France  and  in  the  pro- 
'  Li6ge,  which  are  described  as  being  of  the  same 
ty  with  the  bones  of  hysonas  and  other  extinct  qua- 
s  that  accompany  them.  Most  of  these  may  probably 
f  explanation  by  reference  to  the  causes  just  enu- 
l.  In  the  case  of  caverns  which  form  the  channels 
erranean  rivers,  or  which  are  subject  to  occasional 
ions,  another  cause  of  the  admixture  of  human 
vith  the  remains  of  animals  of  more  antient  date 

found  in  the   movements  occasioned  by  running 

ame  learned  author  observes  that  the  most  remark- 
d  only  recorded  case  of  human  skeletons  imbedded 
id  limestone  rock  is  that  on  the  shore  of  Guada- 
idding  that  there  is  however  no  reason  to  consider 
ones  to  be  of  hi^h  antiquity,  as  the  rock  in  which 
;ur  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  is  composed  of 
lated  fragments  of  sliells  and  corals  which  inhabit 
acent  water.  Such  kind  of  stone  is  frequently 
in  a  few  years  from  sand-banks  composed  of  similar 
Is,  on  the  shores  of  tropical  seas.  {Bridgewater 
e,  vol.  i )  One  of  these  skeletons,  described  by  Mr. 
I%iL  Trans.,  1814),  is  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
as  to  the  rock  in  which  the  skeletons  are  imbedded, 
Vans.,  1818,  vol.  xii. 

lund,  a  good  observer,  has  lately  published  his  dis- 
)f  human  remains  with  those  of  Megathenum,  Sue; 
is  of  opinion  that  the  former  are  of  the  same  epoch 
of  the  latter.  The  cranium  has  the  peculiar  shape 
Utinguishes  the  antient  Peruvian. 

AMANDROi'DES.  Under  this  generic  title  Pro- 
ager  described  a  fossil  reptile  from  the  German 
,  giving  it  the  speci&c  name  of  giganteus.  This 
•w  appears  to  be  identical  with  Mastodonsaurus  and 
AURUs.  Professor  Owen  therefore  proposes  to  de- 
ihis  gi<;antic  genus  of  extinct  Batrachians — for  to 
er  he  ha!>  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  form  belongs 
e  name  of  Labyrinthodon  (from  the  extraordinary 
e  of  its  teeth,  to  which  wo  shall  presently  advert), 
paper  *  On  the  Teeth  of  species  of  the  genus  Laby- 
on  {Mastodonsaurus J  Sahwiandroides,  and  Phyto- 
\?)  of  Jiiger)  from  the  Gorman  Keuper  and  the 
le  of  Warwick  and  Leamington.'  Of  this  paper  the 
fr  abstract  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geo- 
Society  of  London  for  1841  : — 

Warwick  sandstone  having  been  considered  by 
!ologists  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Keuper,*  and 
1*8  o if  tile  Hunter  Sandstein,'!'  and  as  its  true  position 
I  to  be  determined,  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  preliminary 
I  to  his  memoir,  pointed  out  the  assistance  which 
every  of  reptilian  remains  in  the  Warwick  sandstone, 
ame  generic  characters  as  those  of  fossils  obtained 
Ceuper  of  Germany,  may  afford  in  determining  the 

3. 

re  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  fossils  forming  the 
9  object  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Owen  showed  tbc^t  the 

•  See  '  Frocccdings,'  vol.  ii.,  \x,  453 
\  Ibiil.,  vol.  ii,,  p.  565. 


genus  PhytosatiTM  was  established  on  the  casts  of  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth  of  Mastodonsaurus  ;  and  that  the  latter 
generic  appellation  ought  not  to  be  retained,  because  it  re- 
calls unavoidably  the  idea  of  the  mammalian  genus  Masto- 
don, or  else  a  mammilloid  form  of  the  tooth,  whereas  all 
the  teeth  of  the  genus  so  designated  are  originally,  and,  for 
the  greater  number,  permanently  of  a  cuspidate  and  not  of 
a  mammilloid  form  ;  and  because  the  second  element  of  the 
word,  saurus,  indicates  a  false  affinity,  the  remains  belong- 
ing not  to  the  Saurian,  but  to  the  Batrachian  order  of  rep- 
tiles. For  these  reasons,  and  believing  that  he  bad  dis- 
covered the  true  and  peculiarly  distinctive  dental  characters 
of  the  fossil,  he  proposed  to  designate  the  genus  by  the  term 
Labyrinthoiion. 

'  The  only  portions  of  the  Batrachian  found  in  the  Keuper 
of  Germany  which  have  hitherto  been  described,  consist  of 
teeth,  a  fragment  of  the  skull,  and  a  few  broken  vertebrae, 
and  in  the  Warwick  sandstone  of  teeth  only.  In  this  memoir 
I  therefore  Mr.  Owen  confined  his  attention  to  a  comparison  of 
the  dental  structure  ofthe  Continental  and  English  remains. 
The  teeth  of  the  Labyrinthodon  Jaegeri  {Mastodonsaurus 
Jaegeri,  Meyer)  of  the  Keuper  are  of  a  simple  conical  form, 
with  numerous  fine  longitudinal  striations ;  and  the  teeth 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Owen  from  the  Warwick  sandstone  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  them.  Their  ex- 
ternal characters  not  being  sufficient  to  establish  either 
specific  or  generic  identity,  Mr.  Owen  had  sections  prepared 
for  microscopic  examinations  of  portions  of  teeth  of  the 
Labyrinthodon  Jaegeri  forwarded  to  him  by  Prof  Jiiger, 
and  of  the  English  reptile  ;  and  though  from  bis  previous 
examination  of  the  intimate  texture  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Plesiosaur,  Megalosanr,  as  well  as  of  the  crocodile,  Monitor, 
and  most  recent  Lacertians,  he  did  not  hope  to  detect  such 
modifications  of  structure  as  would  obviously  mark  specific 
or  even  generic  identity,  yet  the  slices  exhibited  such  de- 
cided characters,  and  those  of  the  German  fossils  agreed  so 
intimately  with  the  sections  obtained  from  the  Warwick 
specimen,  that  Mr.  Owen  was  enabled  not  merely  to  separate 
tnese  fossils  from  all  known  reptilian  animals,  but  to  esta- 
blish a  generic  community  of  character  in  the  Keuper  and 
sandstone  remains.  It  was  not  however  until  he  had 
caused  sections  to  be  made  in  various  directions,  and  had 
studied  them  attentively  in  comparison  with  the  teeth  of 
true  Saurians,  Batrachians,  and  other  animals,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  the  singular  cere- 
briform  convolutions  which  pervade  the  dental  structure  of 
this  remarkable  reptile.  The  base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Ich- 
thyosaurus  approaches  most  nearly  in  character  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  nearly  the  entire  tooth  of  the  Labyrinthodon.  It 
is  impossible  to  convey  clearly  without  illustrations  the 
structure  alluded  to.  It  may  however  be  stated  that  in  the 
fajrg  of  the  tooth  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  vertical  folds  of  the 
external  layer  of  cement  (the  enamel  ceasing  at  the  base  of 
the  crown)  are  inflected  inwards  at  pretty  regular  distances 
around  the  circumference  of  the  tooth,  towards  the  centre, 
to  a  distance  about  equal  the  breadth  of  the  interspaces  of 
the  inflected  folds ;  the  interspaces  being  occupied  by  corre- 
sponding processes  of  the  dentine,  which  radiate  from  the 
central  mass  of  that  substance.  The  thickness  of  this  inter- 
blended  cement  and  dentine  surrounding  the  pulp-cavity  is 
about  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tooth. 

•  The  plan  and  principle  of  the  structure  of  the  tooth  of 
the  Labyrinthodon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  tooth  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  but  they  are  carried  out  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  complication.  The  converging  vertical  foWs  of  the 
external  cement  are  continued  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
tooth,  and  instead  of  being  straight  simple  lamellse,  they 
present  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  increasing  in  complexity 
as  they  proceed  inwards,  and  resembling  the  labyrinth ic 
anfractuosities  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  each  converging 
fold  is  slightly  dilated  at  its  termination  close  to  the  pulp- 
cavity.  The  ordinary  laws  of  dental  structure  are  however 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  every  space  intercepted  by  a  convo- 
lution of  the  folds  of  the  cement  is  occupied  by  correspond- 
ing processes  of  the  dentine.  These  characters  were  pre- 
sented by  a  transverse  section  of  a  fragment  of  a  tooth  of 
the  Labyrinthodon  Jaegeri  from  the  German  Keuper, 
which  included  about  the  middle  third  part  of  a  tooth,  and 
Mr.  Owen  considers  that  the  entire  length  of  the  tooth 
might  be  3 J  inches,  and  the  breadth  at  the  basis  U  inches. 

•  The  external  longitudinal  grooves,  which  correspond  to 
the  inflected  folds  of  the  cement,  extend  upwards  from  tho 

I  base  of  the  tooth  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  heifi;ht,  dc- 
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CKuiiig  in  number  as  the  tootb  diminiihei  in  Ihickneu, 
Knil  diMppenrinif  ol>uut  half  an  inch  froai  the  tummitof  the 
tooth,  kocli  fuld  of  cement  penainilei  lets  deeplj'  u  ibt' 
groove  approftchcs  its  term  in  a  lie  n ;  and  Mr.  Owen  conceire>> 
that  the  slruciute  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  m«j  be 
more  limple  than  that  of  ttie  luver,  but  be  hai  not  yet 
been  ablo  to  extend  bin  invest igat ions  to  it. 

'  The  dentine  consists  ef  asleader,  central,  conical  column, 
or  "modiolus,"  hollow  for  a  certain  distance  from  ita  base, 
nnl  radiating  outwards  from  its  circumference  a  seriea  of 
vertical  platei,  which  divide  into  two,  once  or  twice,  before 
Ihey  terminate  al  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Etch  of  these 
diverging  and  ilicholomiiing  vertical  plates  gives  off  through- 
out ill  cuurse  narrower  vertical  plates,  wliicti  stand  al  neaTly 
right  angles  to  the  main  plate,  in  relation  to  which  thev  are 
generally  opposite,  but  sometimes  alternate.  Many  of  tbc 
secondary  plate*  which  are  given  off  near  the  centre  of  the 
tnoih  aUo  divide  into  tnohefore  Ibey  terminate.  They  par- 
lake  of  all  the  undulations  which  charscterito  the  inlleeted 
fuliU  of  the  cement. 

'The  central  pulp-cavily  is  reduced  to  «  line,  about  the 
upper  third  of  the  looth  ;  hut  Assures  radiate  from  it,  cot- 
rc«paiiding  in  number  with  the  radiating  plates  of  the  den- 
tine. One  of  these  fissures  is  continued  alons  the  middle 
of  each  plale,  dividing  where  it  divides,  ana  penetralin^ 
each  bifurcation  and  process ;  the  main  flitures  extend  to 
within  a  line  ur  half  a  line  of  the  periphery  of  the  loolhi 
Ihs  terminations  of  these,  as  well  as  the  fissures  of  the 
lateral  processes,  suddenly  dilating  into  lubcircular,  oval,  or 
pyrifurm  spaces.  All  those  spaces  constitute  centres  o! 
radiation  of  the  fine  calcigcrous  tubes,  which,  with  Ibeii- 
uniling  clear  substance,  constitute  the  denlino.  The  num- 
ber of  these  calcigerous  tube^  which  arc  the  centres  of 
minor  ramifications,  defies  all  calculation.  Tlieir  diameter 
is  the  nUth  of  a  line,  with  interspaces  equal  to  seven  dia- 
meters of  their  cavities. 

'  Mr.  Owen  then  compares  Ihe  structure  of  the  section  ofthe 
looth  procured  in  tliesundslonc  of  Colon-End  Quarry,  and 
l«nl  to  him  by  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington.  The  looth  nearly 
lOsemblcs  in  siie  and  form  the  smaller  teeth  of  LabjfrinlJw- 
din  llgure'l  by  Prof.  JiiRei.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Iphyriuthic  strucluru  uf  thu  Keuper  ioi)th  are  so  clearly  pre- 
served in  this  specimen,  that  the  diOerences  are  merely  of  a 
specific  nature. 

'  At  tlie  upper  part  of  the  tooth  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,* 
besides  a  coating  of  cement,  is  inflected  at  each  groove  to- 
wards the  centre  of  tite  denlino;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  loolh  the  enamel  disappears,  and  the  convolutions  con- 
sist of  inlerblended  layers  of  cement  and  dentine.  Thus, 
oil  the  supposition  that  the  tooth  of  the  Labip-inthodim  of 
Ihe  German  Keuper  is  capited  with  enamel,  ilsexloiit  must 
be  less  than  in  the  tooth  of  the  Warwick  sandstone. 

'The  inllected  folds  are  continued  fur  a  greater  relative 
distance  beFurc  the  lateral  inilectiuns  commence  than  in  the 
German  species,  and  the  anfracluosilici  ara  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  some  of  the  folds  are  reUcclcd  backwards  from 
near  the  centra]  pulp-cavity  for  a  short  distance  before  they 
lerminatc. 

'  The  modifications  of  the  complex  diverging  plates  of  the 
dentine  hardly  exceed  those  of  a  specific  character,  and  the 
dentine  itself  is  composed  of  culci);crDUs  tubes  of  the  same 
relative  nize    and    disposition   at   in    the    Lnbyrinlhodon 

'  In  the  section  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  smoller  and 
relatively  bruaitcr  and  shorter  conical  loolh  from  the  War- 
wick sandstone.  Mr.  Owen  found  tliat  the  anfractuosities  I 
morn  eoinplicaled.  with  numerous  spcondary  and  ter- 


coneeplion  could  have  baon  gainad  tnm  an  nta 
however  ckkse  and  exleiioive,  of  tba  toetb  of  -^V„ 

By  the  permission  of  Profewor  Own)  w»  an  • 
give  ■  ieetion  of  this  bighl;  eompUeM»d  b 
elaborate  Odontop^^  7p|.  S4.  A.),  in  whin, 
u  treated  with  minute  detail  (port  ii.p.  SM, 


liary  fuldintf*.  and  Ihe  external   layer  of 
lively  thicker  than  in  the  Latt.  Jup/feri. 

'Thufienerie  iJunlily  uf  the  leptiles  indicated  by  the  teeth 
tvQm  Ibe  Warwick  liandstoiies,  with  the  Staslndiiniaurus  of 
the  German  Keuper,  Mr.  Owen  bvliovcs  lo  be  fully  estub- 
lislied  by  the  concordance  uf  iheir  peculiar  dciil;il  nlructure 
abuie  described.  And  in  eundusiun  he  observed,  that  if  on 
the  one  haiiil  geology  lias  in  lhi«  instance  really  derived  any 
eueniial  aid  from  minute  anatomy:  un  the  other  hand,  in 
no  instance  has  the  comparative  anatomist  been  more  in- 
debted to  geology  than  fur  the  fossils  which  have  revealod 
tbe  must  sinKular  and  complicated  mudidcalion  of  dental 
altucluie  hilherlo   known,   and  of  which  not  the  sligblost 


»r  p..lp*n.ld. 
We  have  now  lo  call  the  reader's  atlanlioB  to  i 
coneiderable  interest,  which  has  lately  been  rtt 
much  care  and  success,  and  hat  become  of  tt 
as  to  be  eonsidered  a  dittinct  braneb  of  inquuy 
name  of  Ic^ology.' 

I     This  department  of  geological  invaMigationi*  I 
with  the  phenomena  of  faottta|U  impraned  by 
the  strata  of  tiie  earth. 

In  1 B2S  Mr.  Duncan's  account  of  traeka  vai  i 
of  animals  impressed  on  sandstone  in  the  qnarry  « 
Cockle  Muir,  DumfriessbiTo,  appeared  in  Im  Ttomi 
>/  Ihe  R<n/at  Siteietu  of  Edinburgh.     Dr.  Backla^ 
a   bving  J^myt  and  Teiliido  Griera  lowalk  on  i 

I  clay,  and  paste  or  unbaked  pie-crusL      Ha  fcandlas 
Bpondence  uf  the  footsteps  of  tbe  latter  with  tba  f 
ilepi  sufficiently  close,  allov  ing  (or  diffsrmca  ot  s^n 

I  render  it  hiKhly  probable  that  the  fowil  footitapa  w 

:  presseil  by  Tttludu  Grirca.      In  1831  Mr.  G.  Pnatett  i 
round,  after  visiting  Ihe  Durofriet  quartica,  aiaal* 

I  lations   resembling    the  npple-maria  of  *al 
together  with  numerous  foot-iracks  araroall  a 
laceans  probably)  on  the  strata  of  forest  maibl«  b«» 
[Rifple-Mark.]    The  footsteps  of  tbeao-called  I 
rium  of  Hctsberg  and  Ibe  Oa:iiTHiCRMiTas  of  CohK 
are  among   the  most  interesting  of  the  diMNr 

But  it  is  not  in  the  older  beds  alone  that  I     aa  tfi 
animnls  have  been  noticed.     Dr.  Butkland  ( 
jbscrvea,  that  in  recent  excavationa  for  nikju       ■ 
Pembray  near  Uonelly,  in  Fembrokeahite,  In^mt 
iind  of  large  oxen  have  been  found  on  elav  au^ 
bed  of  peal,  the  lower  peat  being  monldea  inlg  U 
similar  impressions  were  alto  found  unon  tba  up 
of  the  peat  beneath  a  bed  of  sill,  and  boMa  b        « 
and  oxen  in  Ihe  peat  itself.     Footmark*  of  daar  ihM 
sIho  noticed,  he  odds,  in  Mr.  Talboi't  exoavatkNU  fori 
l>our  near  Margim  burrowi  on  the  east  of  ^        h. 

But  we  miikt  now  return  to  tbe  impreaaion*  ■ 
more  antient  strata,  and  to  tbe  Iraelw  of  thai»« 
l/ienium. 

In  Saxony,  at  tbe  village  of  II«Hbarg  neat  Hildboi^ 
fiissil  fuolsleps  were,  a  few  years  ago,  dtteovand  ia  n 
•luarncif  iif  grey  quarliose  tandttoM  aliemaling  wilhbt 
red  sandstone,  nearlv  of  the  aiie  of   the  re' 
Corn  Cockle  Muir.     Dr.  Hobabaum  and  ] 


upon  Ihe  upper  surface*  of  the  i 
t'Dutmarks  in  relief  are  only  upon  Iha  loi 
raver  the  depressions.     In  short,  the  foe        ■ 
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casts  formed  in  the  subjacent  footsteps  as  in  moulds. 
slab»  six  feet  long  by  five  foet  wide,  many  footsteps 
t  than  one  animal  and  of  various  sizes  occur.  The 
npressions,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot, 
orally  eight  inches  in  length  and  five  in  width,  and 
twelve  inches  long.  Near  each  large  footstep,  and 
ular  distance  (about  an  inch  and  a  half)  before  it,  a 
print  of  a  fure-foot,  four  inches  long  and  three  feet 
tcurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches  from 
lair.  The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the 
es  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side ;  each  step 
he  print  of  five  toes,  the  first  or  great  toe  being  bent 
like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore  and  hind  foot  differ 
I  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form, 
name  of  Chirotherium  was  proposed  by  Professor 
s  the  provisional  name  for  the  great  unknown  ani- 
t  impressed  the  larger  footsteps,  from  a  supposed  re- 
ice  in  the  marks  of  both  the  fore  and  hind  feet  to 
ress  made  by  a  human  hand ;  and  he  thought  that 
zht  have  been  derived  from  some  quadruped  allied 
larMupialia,  Dr.  Siekler.  in  a  letter  to  Blumenbach 
gave  a  further  account  of  these  footsteps.  Fragments 
i  were  found  in  the  quarries  where  the  footsteps  had 
resscd,  but  those  fragments  were  destroyed, 
uckland  {Bridgetcater  Treatise)  expresses  his  opi- 
it  the  presence  of  two  small  fossil  Mammalia  related 
possum,  in  the  oolite  formation  of  Stonesfield  [Mar- 
A,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  464  et  seq.],  and  the  approximation 
rder  to  the  class  of  reptiles,  are  circumstances  which 
bability  to  such  a  conjecture.  Dr.  Buckland  further 
I  that  in  the  Kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is 
luely  to  the  others,  and  that  the  disproportion  be- 
ne fore  and  hind  feet  is  also  very  great;  and  he 
ieveral  specimens  of  these  footsteps.  {Bridgewater 
r,  pi.  26',  26",  26'".)  In  his  description  of  the  plates, 
kland  remarks  ihat  M.  Link  has  made  out  the  foot- 
four  species  of  animals  in  the  Hildburghausen  sand- 
ind  that  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  of  these 
e\i  derived  from  gigantic  Batrachians.  He  further 
es  the  footsteps  figured  by  him  in  pi.  26'"  as  those' 
.11  Webb- footed  animal,  probably  crocodileau. 
hese  footsteps  are  not  confined  to  foreign  lands, 
lin  the  last  three  years  able  observers  have  con- 
largely  to  this  interesting  subject  Dr.  Buckland 
ns  up  the  evidence  obtained  in  this  country : — *  Near 
^1  Mr.  Cunningham  has  successfully  continued  his 
es  begun  in  1838,  respecting  the  footsteps  of  Chiro- 
and  other  animals  in  the  new  red-sandstone  at 
I  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  These  foot- 
cur  on  five  consecutive  beds  of  clay  in  the  same 
the  clay- beds  are  very  thin  ;  and  having  received 
ressions  of  the  fi^et,  afforded  a  series  of  moulds  in 
ists  were  taken  by  the  succeeding  deposits  of  sand, 
verted  into  sandatouc.  The  casts  of  the  feet  are 
in  high  relief  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  beds  of 
le,  giving  exact  models  of  the  feet  and  toes  and 
these  mysterious  animals,  of  which  scarcely  a  single 
tooth  has  yet  been  found,  although  we  are  assured 
videncc  before  us  of  the  certainty  of  their  existence 
ime  wnen  the  new  red-sandstone  was  in  process  of 
)n.  Further  discoveries  of  the  footsteps  of  Chiro- 
and  five  or  six  smaller  reptiles  in  the  new  red- 
le  of  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Salop,  have  been 
before  us  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  jun., 
ickland,  and  Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a 
.0  his  paper  on  the  footmarks  at  Storeton,  has  de- 
impressions  on  the  same  slabs  with  them,  derived 
)p3  of  rain  that  fell  upon  thin  lamina)  of  clay  inter- 
jtween  the  beds  of  sand.  The  clay  impressed  with 
rints  of  rain-drops  acted  as  a  mould,  which  trans- 
he  form  of  every  drop  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
d  of  sand  deposited  upon  it,  so  that  entire  surfacei^ 
al  strata  in  the  same  quarry  are  respectively  covered 
•ulds  and  casts  of  drops  of  rain  that  fell  whilst  the 
ere  in  process  of  formation.  On  the  surface  of  one 
at  Storeton,  impressed  with  large  footmarks  of  a 
erium^  the  depth  of  the  holes  formed  by  the  rain- 
n  different  parts  of  the  same  footstep  has  varied 
e  unequal  amount  of  pressure  on  the  clay  and  sand, 
lUent  cushions  and  retiring  hollows  of  the  creature's 
id  from  the  constancy  of  this  phenomenon  upon  an 
sries  of  footmarks  in  a  long  continuous  tracis,  we 


know  that  this  rain  fell  after  the  animal  had  passed.  The 
equable  size  of  the  casts  of  large  drops  that  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  slab,  except  in  the  parts  impressed  by  the 
cushions  of  the  feet,  record  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  heavy 
drops  on  the  day  in  which  this  huge  animal  had  marched 
along  the  antient  strand:  hemispherical  impressions  of 
small  drops,  upon  another  stratum,  show  it  to  have  been 
exposed  to  only  a  sprinkling  of  gentle  rain  that  fell  at  a 
moment  of  calm.  In  one  small  slab  of  new  red-sandstone 
found  by  Dr.  Ward  near  Shrewsbury,  we  have  a  combina- 
tion of  proofs  as  to  meteoric,  hydrostatic,  and  locomotive 
phenomena,  which  occurred  at  a  time  incalculably  remote, 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  watej^,  and  the  movements  of  animals, 
and  from  which  we  infer,  with  the  certainty  of  cumulative 
circumstantial  evidence,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  depth 
and  course  of  the  water,  and  the  quarter  towards  which 
the  animals  were  passing :  the  latter  is  indicated  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  footsteps  which  form  their  tracks ;  the  size 
and  curvatures  of  the  ripple-marks  on  the  sand,  now  con- 
verted to  sandstone,  show  the  depth  and  direction  of  the 
current ;  the  oblique  impressions  of  the  rain-drops  register 
the  point  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing  at  or  about  the 
time  when  the  animals  were  passing.' 

The  Address  from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken  was 
delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  on  the  21st  February,  1840;  and  at  that  time 
all  was  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  called 
Chirotherium,  Professor  Owen's  paper,  read  on  the  20th 
January  in  this  year,  the  abstract  of  which  is  given 
above,  proved  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  Batrachian  at  the 
period  when  the  new  red-sandstone  was  formed.  Scarcely 
was  that  memou:  communicated,  when  additional  materials 
of  the  highest  importance  were  brought  forward  by  the 
liberal  possessors  of  them,  and  the  result  was  a  second 
paper,  read  before  the  Greological  Society  of  London  on  the 
24th  of  February  last,  in  which  three  species  of  Laln/rintho' 
dott  were  definea,  and  evidence  relating  to  the  ichnology  of 
those  extinct  Batrachians  was  adduced,  which  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : — 

1st.  Proof  from  the  skeleton  that  Labyrinthodon  had 
hind  extremities  much  larger  than  the  anterior  extremities. 

2nd.  That  the  foot-prints  of  Chirotherium  are  at  least  as 
much  like  those  of  certain  Toads  as  those  of  any  other 
animals. 

Srd.  That  the  size  of  the  known  species  of  Labyrintho^ 
don  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  foot-prints  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Chirotherium :  e.^.  Labyrinthodon  Jaegeri, 
with  the  foot-print  of  Chirothertum  Hercules  (Egerton); 
Labyrinthodon  pachygnathus,  with  the  foot-marks  of  the 
common  Chirotherium;  and  Labyrinthodon  leptognathu9 
with  the  impressions  of  the  smaller  batrachian  figured  m 
the  memoir  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

4th.  Labyrinthodon  occurs  in  the  new  red-sandstone 
strata  to  which  Chirotherian  impressions  are  peculiar. 
And 

Lastly,  no  remains  of  animals  that  could  have  left  such 
impressions  as  those  of  the  Chirotherium  have  been  found 
in  these  strata,  except  the  remains  of  the  Labyrinihodons. 

It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting, 
and  that  a  more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required 
for  demonstration  ;  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  above 
stated  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the  conviction  that  Chiro- 
therian and  labyrinthodon  tic  foot-impressions  are  identical; 
and  that  Mastodonsaurus^  Salamandrotdes,  Phyiasaurus, 
Chirotherium^  and  Lalyrinthodon  are  one  and  thevme  ge- 
nus, which  ought  for  the  future  to  be  designated  by  the  last- 
mentioned  name.  We  owe  this  evidence  principally  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope  in  skilful  and  judicious  hands ;  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  applicability 
of  that  instrument  to  the  largest  of  created  bodies  as  well 
to  the  smallest,  when  we  look  at  the  results  of  Professor 


as 


Owen*s  discovery  of  the  highly  organised  dental  structure  in 
Labyrinthodon,  an  extinct  animal  of  a  low  grade,  where  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  occur. 

The  reading  of  Professor  Owen's  last  memoir  was  ac- 
companied by  the  exhibition  of  a  diagram  representing  a 
restoration  of  two  species  of  Labyrinthodon,  By  the  Pro- 
fessor's kindness,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  greatly  reduced 
copy  of  one  of  them.  The  bones  which  appear  within  the 
outline  are  those  which  were  known  when  the  paper  was 
reiid.  The  animal  is  represented  as  impressing  its  footsteps 
on  a  shore  of  sand,  now  new  red-sandstone.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  this  formidable  batrachian  was  not  smooth 
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externally,  but  that  it  was  protected,  on  certain  parts  at 
least,  by  bony  iMrutella. 


.^ 
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Labyrintliodoa  paclivgnathai. 


Fort  and  hind  fuot  of  the  tame. 

Speciraenft  of  the  foot-prints  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London. 

SALAMANDROPS.  Wagler's  name  for  theMenopome. 
[Salamandrid.k.] 

SA'LAMIS  (SaXflfiic).  now  Koli&ri,  is  a  small  isbind  ad- 
jacent to  the  roast  of  Attica.  It  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Eleusis,  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  mainland,  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
respectively,  by  a  narrow  winding  channel.  The  bay  is 
surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  by  the  high  land 
of  Attica,  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  Salamis  seems 
like  a  continuation,  and  thus  the  bay  has  the  appearance  of 
m  large  lake.  The  two  channels  have  deep  water,  and  a 
vessel  may  enter  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  through  them  with  any 
wind. 

The  form  of  the  island  is  very  irresular.  On  the  west 
tide  it  is  indented  by  the  deep  Bay  of  Koluri,  on  which  the 
villai^e  of  Koluri  stands,  and  on  the  east  side  a  long  narrow 
peninsula  projects  towards  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the 
longest  line  than  can  be  drawn  in  the  island,  from  about  east 
to  west,  is  a  little  more ;  but  the  area  is  probably  not  above 
50  square  miles.  The  soil,  though  scanty,  is  productive ; 
and  some  districts  are  well  suited  to  the  olive.  It  produces 
good  hi)iiey,  and  with  proper  care  excellent  wine  might  be 
made.  There  is  only  one  stream  in  the  island,  which  enters 
the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  is  probably  the  Bo- 
caros  or  Bocalias  of  Strabo.  The  village  of  Koluri,  with 
two  others  called  Mulki  and  Ambel&kia  (vineyards),  and  a 
convent,  contained  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  population  of 
the  island. 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  which  was  deserted  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  stood  on  the  south  coast  opposite  to  Aegina ;  but 
the  city  Salamis  of  Strabo's  time  was  on  the  small  Bay  of 
Ambelakia,  and  near  the  peninsula  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  to  the  shores  of  Attica,  and  termi- 
nates in  Capo  Cynosura.  (Herod.,  viii.  7fi.)  This  cape 
was  also  called  Sileniae  and  Tropaea.  About  midway  be- 
tween ihis  peninsula  and  the  Piraeus,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  strfft  leadiuu  to  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  is  the  small  island 
of  Psyttaleia,  now  LipsokutMi,  which  makes  a  conspicuous 
fi^^uro  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  viii.  95.)  It  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  low,  rocky,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  Between  the 
Bay  of  Koluri  and  the  strait  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  there  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  called  Budorus  by 
Thucydides  (ii.  93,  94)  and  Strabo.  The  westeni  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  is  only  three  miles  from  Nisam,  the  i)ort  of 
Me^ra. 

The  antient  names  of  Salamis  were  Sciras  and  Cychreia, 
derived  from  antient  heroes.  It  wan  also  called  Pityussa 
from  the  nines  that  grew  in  it.  In  Homer,  the  island  is 
only  calleii  Salamis  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  Sala- 
mi!{,  the  mother  of  Asopus.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  the 
island  was  possessed  by  the  Aeacidae  under  Telamon  from 
Acgini:  and  Aiax,  the  son  of  Telumon,  accompanied  the 
e\pe<lition  to  Troy  with  twelve  Salaminian  ships.  About 
the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,   there  was  a  dispute 
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■bout  the  island  between  Mmrto  vaA  i 
nated  in  favour  of  Attica,  and  from  thit « 
came  one  of  the  Attio  demi.    In  the  oohv 
sander  and  the  Athenians,  the  Sail 
their  ishind  to  the  Macedonians,  for  %      :a 
ished  by  the  Athenians,  who  destro7«w  ih 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  in  a  nitaed 
trace  the  remaini  of  the  agora,  and  thinv  w«s  a  t 
Ajax  with  a  statue  of  ebony. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of 
battle  fought  ii.c.  480,  between  the  co 
and  the  Persian  fleet  under  Xerxes,     j 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  strait,  which,  bei 
was  very  unfavourable  to  the  enormoun 
According  to  Heredotus.  the  Greek  fleei  i 
triremes  and  Ave  pcnteconters.    The  Pen 
by  various  antient  authorities  at  1200  shi|m, 
bably  somewhat  less.  The  Persian  kin^  saw  ths 
the  Attic  coast,  where  he  had  his  seat  at  the  Ioih  ■■ 
Aegaleos,  with  his  secretaries  by  his  side  to 
events  of  the  action.     (Herod.,  viii.  90.)    1 
position  of  the  Peisian  king,  according  to  Lm^ol  wa^i 
shore, '  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which  desoei 
of  Mount  Aegaleos,  about  a  mile  from  the  -  i 

Port  Phoron,  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the       vd 
The  result'  was  the  complete  defeat  of  iba  J 
ment  After  making  a  feint  to  build  a  mol«  fin 
land  to  Salamis,  as  if  he  wished  to  shot  Qp  tba 
which  had  retired  into  the  bay  after  the  i 
suddenly  ordered  his  fleet  to  retreat  to  the  B 

(Herodotus,  viii.;    Aeschylus,  Fenae; 
Pausanias,  i.  35;  Leake,    On  the  Demi  ^  AUim; 
the  articles  Abschylus,  Aristidbs,  THsmtrocLB,  mi 
Xerxbs.) 

SALAYER  ISLANDS  are  a  smaU  gnrap  io  Ika  ii- 
dian  Archipelago,  situated  between  5*  4&  and  6*  Sf^  8.  lift. 
and  between  120*"  and  \2\'*  E.  long.  The  jm«p  en- 
sists  of  a  larger  and  several  smaller  islanda.  Aa  m 
islands  are  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Bonaratte  and  Calauwe.  Salayer,  or  the  principal  i  ~ 
about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  wMtb  of  airitt 
and  it  is  divided  from  Cape  Laosoa  in  Celebea  ^  a 
about  eight  miles  wide.  In  the  strait  there  are  tmee 
rocky  islands,  called  the  Budjeroonm  which 

A  ridge  of  high  hills  traverses  the  island  fton  nortk 
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south,  and  descends  to  the  east  and  west  with  a  rapid  ilspa 
These  hills  are  entirely  covered  with  wood*  and  anosal  ■ 
deer.  Along  the  base  of  the  hills  there  are  trarto  af  Is* 
land,  which  are  carefully  cultivated.  They  prodi 
roots  and  grains  common  in  the  archipelago,  but 
ifoita,  a  kind  of  millet,  which  constitutes  tne  duaf  artidiif 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Cotton  is  also  grown  to  a  Mt 
extent,  and  the  inhabitants  manufkcture  it  intoeoaratartk 
striped  blue  and  white,  which  is  partly  used  in  the  ■ 
and  partly  exported.  Among  the  trees  tbera 
kinds  of  palms,  and  also  the  lallow-treetp  the 
obtained  from  which  is  used  for  burning,  as  it  ii 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  stated  to  amount  to  about  iHM. 
are  Malays,  and  seem  to  be  more  indnstrioi 
natives  of  other  islands,  as  thev  apply  themsalTea  to 
ture,  and,  as  already  observed,  manufacture  eottoi 
The  island  is  divided  among  several  petty  princes^ 
dependent  on  the  Dutch  at  Macassar,  but  it  aeems  thatthif 
are  not  bound  to  any  other  dntv  than  to  raaort  evay  ymr* 
Fort  Rotterdam  to  perform  the  customarj  cemoaHs  af 
vassalage.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  iba  Dekk 
have  a  small  fort,  or  rather  a  redoubt,  called  Fort 
(Stavorinus's  Voyagen  to  the  East  Indiee,) 

SALDANHA   BAY  is  a  spacious  bajr  on  tlM  i 
shore  of  Soutli  Africa,  about  70  miles  north  of  T 
between  33''  3'  and  33"^  20'  S.  lat.  and  near  18* 
This  bay  is  about  1 5  miles  in  length  from  d        b       - 
to  south-south-east,  and  it  affords  at  all  i 
shelter  and  anchorage.    It  is  divided  from  »uv  a 
a  ridge  of  granite  rocks  of  moderate  eleTatioo,  m  i 
there  is  an  opening  about  three  miles  wide,  t      lb       br 
trance  to  the  bay.    There  are  two  small  rockj  ■ 
entrance,  and  the  channel  for  vessels  lies  I 
The  bay  contains  several  excellent  anebo  i 

the  north  and  south,  and  also  alongthe  kk. 
separates  the  bay  from  the  sea.    The  t 
bay  is  of  moderate  fertdity ;  but  beii      mi 
bited  and  cultivated,  all  kinds  of  prv^,. 
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tiinetL    (MoroU  s  Narrative  of  Four  VoffagBM  to  ih$  South 
Ste&o.) 

SALE  it  that  transaction  by  which  the  ownership  of  pro- 
perty is  transferred  to  the  buyer,  in  consideration  of  a  money 
payment  by  hiro,  or  on  his  behalf,  to  the  seller.  Such  trans* 
Gsr  of  ownership  may  sometimes  be  made,  although  the  pro- 
perty does  not  belong  to  the  seller;  as  in  the  case  of  sales  in 
ipen  market,  which  are  valid,  though  made  by  parties  wholly 
vithout  title  to  the  property,  or  authority  to  sell  it;  and  sales 
by  factors  and  assents  duly  authorised.  Under  the  present 
bead  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
>le  act  of  sale,  it  being  assumed  that  the  parties  to  the 
I  are  legally  qualified  to  effect  it  Persons  ia  certain  con- 
k  Q8  are  by  law  in  some  cases  restrained  and  in  others 
oled  from  buying  and  selling,  h\U  these  restrictions  and 
uaabilities  form  no  part  of  the  law  of  sale ;  they  belong 
rather  to  those  branches  of  the  law,  such  as  infancy,  bank- 
rnptcy,  insolvency,  coverture,  lunacy,  alienage,  &c.,  which 
neate  and  define  them. 

Generally,  all  things  may  be  the  subject  of  sale ;  but 
there  are  some  exceptions, — such  are  a  mere  title  to  lands 
tf  which  a  party  is  not  in  possession*  a  presentation  to  a 
tiring  actually  vacant,  the  pay  of  a  naval  or  military  officer, 
lad  some  other  things. 

Property  is  distributed  und^  the  two  heads  of  real  and 
psfsonal  property,  which  differ  materially  in  many  respects ; 
ud  the  modes  of  effecting  the  sale  of  each  of  these  kinds 
)f  property  likewise  materially  differ.    Some  incidents  how- 
iter  are  common  to  a  sale  both  of  real  and  personal  property. 
No  sale  is  valid  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  enforced 
inlesa— 
lit.  The  parties  to  it  act  with  good  faith ; 
2nd,  Unless  there  is  consent  in  each  of  them ;  and— 
Srd,  No  sale  is  valid  the  subject  of  which  is  illegal,  or 
ihich  involves  an  illegal  transaction,  or  has  for  its  object  an 
Uegalact. 

With  respect  to  the  first  principle,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the 
mnmon  law  that  fi*aud  vitiates  all  contracts.    The  frand 
Day  be,  with  respect  to  the  property,  the  subject  of  sale,  either 
if  a  positive  character,  such  as  wilful  misdescription  of  it  in 
material  particular  by  the  seller,  or  negative,  such  as 
I  u«     ned  concealment  of  defects  and  incumbmnces.    In 
hts»  cases  the  contract  of  sale  cannot  be  enforced,  not- 
rithstanding  express  stipulations  that  the  property  shall  be 
sken  with  all  its  faults,  oV  that  mistatements  shall  not 
Qvalidate  the  sale,  but  shall  be  provided  for  by  compensation. 
What  is  a  material  particular,  will  of  course  depend  upon 
he  subject-matter  of  the  sale  an^  the  circumstances  of  the 
ase.    A  misdescription  of  the  situation  of  an  estate,  a 
t  that  a  public-house  which  was  bound  by  covenant 
tf  pureiiase  beer  of  a  particular  brewer,  was  a  free  publio- 
mne,  that  a  long  leasehold  estate  was  freehold,  have  been 
leld  to  be  material.    Under  this  head  may  be  adduced  as 
n  instance  the  employment  of  more  persons  than  one  to 
ke  false  biddings  at  an  auction  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 
b  persons  are  commonly  called  puffers.    One  such  per- 
may  lawfully  be  employed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
u^r  by  merely  buying  in  the  property  at  a  predetermined 
u    But  the  bidding  of  more  than  one  has  the  effect  of 
tmocing  an  incorrect  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  estate, 
ind  such  bidding,  being  fraudulent,  invalidates  the  sale. 
A  like  manner  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  will  have 
same    effect;   as  where    he  prevents    other    persons 
t        purchasing    by    fraudulently    misrepresenting    the 
re  of  the  property,  or  attempts  to  obtain  possession 
■  i»  with  a  design  not  to  ]ay  for  it;  or  where,  when 
I      ciating  the  sale,  he  knows  himself  to  be  insolvent, 
kefl  payment  by  cheques  or  bills  which  he  knows  will 
oe  honoured,  &c.  These  are  instances  of  fraud  which  is 
rtided  to  operate  only  on  one  of  the  parties  to  the  sale.    But 
same  effect  may  be  produced  where  the  fraud  is  intended 
«  onerate  on  other  persons  not  parties  to  the  sale ;  as  where 
)  is  attempted  to  be  made  by  a  seller  for  the  purpose 
itsfrauding  his  creditors.    If  in  such  case  the  buyer  par- 
te in  the  fraudulent  intention,  the  sale  will  be  invalid, 
an  action  at  law,  the  question  whether  fraud  has  existed 
I  %o  be  determined  by  the  jury. 

8.  There  must  be  consent  in  each  of  the  parties  to  fhe 

tie.    Tliis  rule  involves  the  proposition  that  each  mu^  be 

.  free  and  intelligent  agent :  no  sale  therefore  can  be  valid 

re  either  of  the  parties  was  under  coercion  by  violence  or 

nsonment,  or  boaily  fear,  or  was  lunatic,  or  idiot,  or  utterly 

sated.    Again,  in  order  that  a  buyer  may  be  t  legally 


oonaenting  paiiy  to  m  lale,  he  must  be  truly  informed  in  aU 
material  mrtieulars  as  to  the  property  which  is  the  subject 
of  sale.  This  must  be  understood  of  such  particulars  as  he 
cannot  by  reasonable  care  and  observation  inform  himself 
upon,  for  a  man  has  no  legal  protection  against  the  con* 
sequences  of  his  own  carelessness  and  negligence.  If  how> 
ever  he  has  been  deceived  in  any  other  particulars,  even 
unintentionally,  by  llie  buyer,  he  cannot  be  said  to  consent 
to  the  bargain.  The  consent  which  he  gives  is  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  property  as  has  been  described  to  him,  and 
the  consent  therefore  cannot  relate  to  the  property  which  ia 
the  subject  of  the  salei  if  it  differs  in  material  points  firom 
what  has  been  described.  Thus  in  the  common  case  of  m 
horse  warranted  sound,  the  consent  is  to  buy  a  sound  horse, 
and  the  buyer  cannot  be  considered  to  have  consented  to 
buy  an  unsound  horse.  If  therefore  the  horse  is  manifestly 
unsound,  a  party  cannot  be  compelled  to  carry  into  effect  his 
contract  to  purchase  it  The  case  is  the  same  with  an 
estate  said  to  be  tithe  free,  which  in  reality  is  not  so,  or 
with  any  other  property  the  description  of  which,  as  stated, 
varies  materially  fh>m  the  truth.  Where  indeed  the  vari- 
ance from  the  description  is  obvious,  and  the  buyer  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  property  and  afterwards 
chooses  to  complete  the  purchase,  the  contract  will  not  bo 
invalid.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  manifest,  for  the  legal 
presumption  is  that  ordinary  diligence  has  been  used, 
where  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  used,  and  there  ia 
therefore  no  ground  for  supposing  an  absence  of  the  buyer"^ 
consent. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  fraud,  and  a  possibility  of 
variance  ttom  the  description  is  oontemDlated  in  the  con- 
ditions  of  sale,  the  tale  may  still  be  valid  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  such  variance,  for  in  this  case  both  parties 
knowingly  take  the  chance  of  the  variance  bein^  either 
favourable  or  adverse  to  them.  As  when  for  instance 
it  is  stated  that  an  estate  consists  of  so  many  acres, 
&C.,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  &c.  If  the  conditions  of  sale 
contain  a  provision  that  compensation  shall  be  made  for  such 
variances  when  they  are  ascertained,  then  the  party  in 
whose  favour  they  turn  out  to  be,  will  be  bound  to  make 
such  oomjpensation.  If  however  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  it  should  appear  that  such  compensation  cannot  be 
made,  the  sale  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  purchaser, 
forasmuch  as  the  terms  to  which  the  parties  consented  are 
impossible,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  which  the  con- 
sent is  applicable. 

A  court  of  equity  will  in  some  cases  compel  a  buyer  to 
complete  his  bargain,  on  the  condition  of  the  seller  making 
him  compensation  in  respect  of  those  matters  in  which 
there  is  a  variance^  even  although  there  is  no  provision  to 
that  effect  in  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  principle  on  which 
this  is  done  is,  that  parties  ought  to  carry  into  effect  what 
was  substantially  their  intention.  This  power  of  the  court 
therefore  is  not  exercised  where  the  variance  is  material, 
or  where  the  attainment  of  the  particular  matter  in  which 
a  variance  exists  reallv  was  the  main  object  of  the  purchase. 
The  common  terms  of  exaggerated  praise  in  which  persons 
speak  of  the  property  that  they  have  to  sell,  is  not  such 
misdescription  as  will  make  a  sale  void.  In  cases  where 
property  is  agreed  to  be  sold  by  one  contract,  in  one  lot,  a 
buyer  cannot  be  oompelled  to  take  some  part  of  it  without 
the  rest 

3.  No  sale  is  valid  if  the  subject-matter  of  it  is  illegal  or 
prohibited,  or  if  an  essential  part  of  it  is  an  illegal  transac- 
tion or  involves  an  fllegal  act  A  sale  of  treasonable,  blas- 
phemous, or  obscene  publications  is  void,  for  the  acta  of 
treason,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity  are  legally  punishable. 
A  sale  of  property  known  by  the  seller  to  be  intended  to 
be  used  for  illegal  purposes  is  void,  such  as  drugs  to  be  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  provisions,  or  a  house  to  be  oc- 
cupied for  the  purposes  of  prostitution.  Sales  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  fbrfeiture  to  the  crown  incident  upon 
judgment  after  m  conviction  for  felony,  are  void.  Sales  to 
an  alien  enemy  are  unlawful,  although  a  power  exists 
in  the  crown  to  grant  licences  legaliiing  such  sales. 
Offices  of  public  trust,  such  as  those  which  are  connected 
wi^  the  administration  of  justice  or  government,  either 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  dependencies  upon  it, 
cannot  lawfully  be  the  subject  of  sale.  The  enactments 
affecting  the  sale  of  various  articles  are  too  numerous  to  be 
referref  to  here.  It  may  however  be  laid  down  generally 
that  where  a  thine  is  prohibited  and  made  unlawful  1^ 
statute,  a  contract  lor  the  sale  of  such  thing  is  void,  even 
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although  the  statute  doei  not  enact  that  it  shall  be  so,  but 
only  attaches  a  penalty  to  an  infringement  of  its  provisions. 
Sales  of  contraband  articles  are  also  void ;  and  even  in  the 
caiic  of  a  foreigner  selling  goods  abroad,  to  be  delivered  in 
this  country,  the  sale  will  be  invalid,  if  he  be  cognizant 
of  and  aiding  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  this 
country  in  contravention  of  the  revenue  laws.  A  sale  of 
property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  party's  trade  is  void  if 
made  on  a  Sunday,  although  the  sale  of  the  same  article  by 
another  person  whose  ordinary  dealings  are  not  in  such 
matters  would  be  valid. 

In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  lands,  it  is  assumed  that  the  seller 
has  a  good  title  to  them,  and  that  he  will  deliver  over  the 
title-deeds  to  the  buyer.  In  failure  of  either  of  these  par- 
ticuUrs  the  sale  cannot  be  enforced.  The  right  to  receive 
a  good  title  is  one  which  is  conferred  upon  the  buyer  by  the 
law,  independently  of  any  agreement  between  the  parties. 

By  the  statute  29  Charles  II..  c.  3,  s.  4,  certain  forms  were 
required  in  order  to  give  effort  to  a  sale  of '  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning 
them.'  Such  forms  are  no  part  of  the  sale,  which  consists 
in  the  consent  of  parties  who  are  competent  to  <toni>ent, 
but  the  statute  merely  declares  that  such  consent  shall, 
in  certain  cases,  have  no  legal  effect,  unless  the  pre- 
scribed forms  are  observed.  If  an  agreement  for  sale  has 
been  made  without  the  requisite  formalities,  and  has 
been  carried  into  effect  in  some  material  part,  a  court 
of  equity  will  enforce  the  performance  of  the  whole  con- 
tract, on  the  ground  that  the  informal  contract,  having 
been  partly  completed,  is  not  a  caso  within  the  statute.  In 
all  otner  cases  of  contracts  as  to  interests  in  land,  '  the 
agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  bv  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  autho- 
rised.* The  agreement  binds  the  party  who  signs  it,  although 
it  is  not  signed  b^  the  other  party.  No  established  form  is 
requisite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  agreement  should 
be  contained  in  one  instrument :  it  may  be  collected  from  a 
series  of  letters,  or  a  written  offer  followed  by  a  written  ac- 
ceptance, or  from  documents  referred  to  by  a  letter.  The 
signature  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  it  An  agent  may 
be  appointed  verbally,  and  the  same  person  may  act  as 
agent  for  both  parties  to  the  sale.  An  auctioneer  u  such 
agent,  and  his  writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder 
in  his  book  is  a  sufficient  signatiure. 

The  law  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  agreements 
for  sale  falls  under  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  the  construction 
of  agreements  generally.  The  same  observation  applies  as  to 
the  remedies  which  parties  possess  for  the  enforcement  of 
them.  When  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  is  com- 
pleted, the  estate  is,  in  equity,  considered  to  be  sold,  and 
the  buyer  is  viewed  as  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  the  seller 
as  only  a  trustee  for  the  buyer,  while  the  buyer  is  considered 
as  a  trustee  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  seller.  If  there- 
fore a  party  has  contracted  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, and  dies  before  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
the  money  will  be  considerecl  as  part  of  his  personal  estate, 
and  his  executors  will  be  entitled  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  party  who  has  contracted  to  buy  the  estate  die  before 
it  is  conveyed  to  him,  his  heir  or  devisee  will  be  entitled  to 
the  estate,  and  the  executors  must  pay  the  purchase  money 
out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  buyer,  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient assets.  It  is  a  conseiiuence  of  this  equitable  doctrine, 
that  the  buyer  must,  as  a  general  rule,  bear  any  loss  which 
happens  to  the  estate  after  the  completion  of  the  contract  of 
sale.  A  person  who  has  obtained  su<'h  an  equitable  owner- 
ship, may  deal  with  the  property  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were 
his  own ;  and  such  dealings,  though  not  valid  at  law,  are 
viewed  as  valid  transactions  in  a  court  of  equity. 

With  respect  to  sales  of  personal  property,  the  common 
law  re<|UJre<l  no  formalities.  l*Iie  terms  of  sale  might  be 
agreed  on  either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  and  thev  might  be 
proved  by  any  evidence  legally  applicable  to  the  proof  of 
other  matters.  Sales  of  goods  made  at  one  time,  and  not 
together  exceeding  in  price  10/.«  still  remain  on  this  footing. 
By  the  same  statute  (29  Charles  II.,  c.  3)  which  pre- 
scribed certain  formalities  in  sales  of  land,  it  was  enacted 
(s.  17)  that  *no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  10/.  sterling  and  upwards 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  good  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or 
give  somf^fhing  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part 
payment,  or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 


tlie  Mid  bargain  be  mado  and  i 

charged  by  such  contraet  or  tb  »  ^ 

authorised.'    By  the  9  (3eo.  IV.,  «.  -d.  ^  '-        « 
of  this  act  are  extended  to  all  eon!  i*i* 

of  the  value  of  10/.  steriing  and  uuwwm, 
the  goods  may  be  intended  to  be  deliverav  ■»  ■ 
time,  or  may  not  at  the  time  of  the  aoaltact  ■■ 
made  or  fit  for  delivery.    The  itatotory 
four  in  number: — 

1.  Delivery  and  receipt  of  part  of  tlM 

2.  Payment  of  earnest. 

3.  Payment  of  \mri  of  the  price. 

4.  A  signature  of  a  memorandum  of        h 
party  or  his  agent.     By  the  perft>rmaiiee  m  i 
requisites  the  parties  to  the  sale  are  bound* 

If  the  goods  themselves  are  delivered  to  ibi 
and  accepted  by  him,  of  course  no  que  i 

completion  of  the  bargain.    Where  bw«i        um  * 
not  to  him  personally,  many  cases  Ky 

whether  or  not  a  delivery  has  taken  vwns  ■•  k* 
to  vest  the  property  of  the  goods  in  toe  bu; 
which  would  be  sufficient,  if  not  afterwardi 
by  the  seller,  to  accomplish  the  reqnmte  Im  um 
complete  as  soon  as  the  goods  have  been  delr       k 
rier  for   the  purpose  of  being  eonveved  W 
even  although  tne  carrier  has  not  neen  tefntad  b| 
But  during  the  course  of  actual  traniit  to  CIm  ■■ 
cated  by  the  buver  to  the  seller  as  the  idaeo  of  i 
the  goods  are  subject  under  oertaineiici 
of  the  seller  to  detain  them.    Thie  k  « 
stoppage  in  transitu,  and  tlie  time  and j       p  «^i 
are  oflen  a  question  of  great  nicety.    [Sivn     u  >- 
SITU.]    Where  no  delivery  of  part  of  the  gvuJa 
has  been  made  by  actual  removalt  a  eonatn        r 
may  effect  the   same  purpose :   a  delivery  «> 
of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  li« :  the  v 
for  their  warehouse-room  by  the  M       :  thov 
and  delivery  of  a  bill  of  lading  or  a  dvc» 
to  a  wharfinger  to  deliver,  &e.,  amount  to  •  < 
such  cases  however  it  must  be  understood  mm 

is  not  complete  if  anything  yetremaina  to  w« 
goods  on  the  part  of  the  leller,  sneh  as  their  ftiii|n 
weighing  or  measurement  from  a  larger  bulk.    J 
exercise  of  ownership  over  the  goo£  by  the  be 
permission  of  the  seller,  is  an  act  legally  eqni 
livery:  such  as  marking  the  goods,  taatii      < 
ting  off  the  pegs  from  the  cask,  &c.    But  ^ 
must  distinctly  appear  that  the  act  whieh  ia 
of  ownership ;   if  done  wifli  any  other  view,  aalbr 
pose  merely  of  identifying  the  property,  it  will  «•  ■■ 
afford  no  ground  from  which  a  delivery  mav  be  i 
Where  a  sample  is  taken  out  of  the  whole  buik         i 
very  of  the  sample  operates  as  a  part  deUveiy. 

2.  The  earnest-money  paid  must  be  retained.    In  i 
where  a  shilling  had  been  paid  to  bind  a  1 

was  returned,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  • 
with  the  requisite  of  the  statnte. 

3.  The  part  payment  need  not  neeanarfly^ 
cash ;  a  payment  by  acceptanoe  of  a  bill,  or  by  i 
note,  will,  while  the  instruments  remain  nndw 
have  the  same  effect  as  by  actual  money. 

4.  The  general  observations  which  have  bei 
a  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  relative  to  «■ 
will  apply  equally  to  one  relative  to  sales  ^i 

( S  ugden.  On  the  Law  of  Vemhrs  ami  i      »»dOTr^ ; 
Treatise  on  the  Law  qf  Vendan  and  hureJkoHn 
sortal  Property.) 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a  learned  oriental  sebolBK.  \ 
in  16 SO.   Very  little  is  known  of  his  private  I 
he  was  a  lawyer.    He  was  a  eontribut^r 
versal   History,'  edited   by  Swinton.   1        i 
others,   and   he  wrote  for  that  work  \      i 
sides  several  valuable  fragments  of  Ort 
which  he  was  deeply  versed.    He  was  ltkv«  mm  mmm 
authors  of  the  'General  Dictionary'  (Lond^  ^^^  ■« 
4to.),  which  contains  a  translation  of  that  of         i. 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  w  a  transi  * 

Koran  into  English,  from  the  original  A  i        s 

natory  notes  and  quotations  from  Zamasnan 
and  the  most  approved  commentators.    HLtrnt         m% 
version,  which  in  point  of  fidelity  will  1         a  i 

with  the  excellent  Latin  translation  by 
in  1C98,  Sale  prefixed  a  preliminary 
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ial  and  religious  state  uf  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians 
t  the  time  of  Mohammed's  appearance  [Moh>immrd]  ;  on 
be  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Kotiin;  on  the  principal 
ecu  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and  on  various  other  sub- 
sets connected  with  Islkm  (Lend.,  1 734,  4(o.).  This  dis- 
ounte  was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  prefixed 

0  the  French  version  of  the  Koran  by  Duryer  (Antw.,  1770, 
vols.  8vo.).   Sir  James  Porter,  in  his  'Observations  on  the 

Religion,  Law,  Government,  and  Manners  of  the  Turks' 
Lend.,  1768,  p.  60),  has  accused  Sale  of  making  an  apology 
Dr  the  Kor&n,  rather  than  trying  to  point  out  the  perni- 
ious  doctrines  contained  in  that  book.  The  charge  how- 
ver  is  wholly  groundless,  as  every  scholar  acquainted  with 
he  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  divines  will  readily  admit. 
Sale  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  the  first  com- 
•ittee  of  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  in- 
tituted  in  1 736.  He  died  in  the  same  year  ( 1 4th  Nov.,  1 736), 
saving  one  son.  Soon  after  his  death  a  catalogue  of  his 
)rtental  MSS.  was  published,  containing  many  choice  arti- 
Aes  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literature.  They  are 
11  now  in  the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford,  for  which  they 
rare  purchased. 

SAJLEM,  a  sea-port  town,  the  capital  of  Essex  county, 
a  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  North  America,  is  situated 
m  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  Massa- 
setts  Bay,  called  North  River  and  South  River.  A 
viJge  1500  feet  long  crosses  North  River,  and  connects 
ialem  with  the  village  of  Beverley.  Salem  is  in  42^  36' 
^.  lat.,  71**  7'  W.  long.,  15  miles  north-east  from  Boston. 

1  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state  except  Plymouth,  having 
een  founded  in  1628,  and  for  some  time  contended  with 
toBton  fqr  commercial  supremacy,  but  was  soon  compelled 
)  vield  to  its  powerful  neighbour.  The  population  was 
2.731  in  1820.   13.886  in  1830,  and  15,162  in  1840. 

The  town  is  well  built,  the  old  houses  chiefly  of  wood, 
le  modern  ones  of  brick ;  and  though  the  streets  are  rather 
arrow,  there  is  an  appearance  of  much  neatness  and  com- 
»rt.  There  is  a  court-house,  a  market-house,  a  gaol,  and 
1  almshouse,  all  well  built  and  spacious.  The  East  India 
Larine  Museum  has  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection 
r  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  belongs  to  the 
ast  India  Marine  Society,  of  which  no  one  is  eligible  to  be 
member  who  has  not  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope,  and  which  was  founded  in  1801,  for  the  purpose 
'affording  relief  to  indigent  members  and  their  families,  and 
so  to  promote  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  chief 
lanufactures  of  Salem  are  leather  and  ropes,  and  there  are 
irds  for  ship-building.  In  1832  there  were  8  banks,  5 
isurance  companies,  and  an  institution  for  savings ;  2  li- 
raries,  an  Atheneeum,  and  a  mechanics'  library ;  3  somi- 
eekly  newspapers  and  2  weekly ;  and  1 5  places  of  worship, 
ducation  is  much  attended  to;  there  are  numerous  schools, 
id  no  child  in  the  town  need  remain  uninstructed. 
The  harbour  is  in  South  River ;  the  anchorage  is  good, 
at  the  depth  of  water  at  the  wharfs  is  only  12  or  14  feet. 
he  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  East  Indies,  in  which  a  large 
iDital  is  employed.    The  number  of  vessels  employed  in 

I  trade  in  1818  was  53,  carrying  14,272  tons, 
ijalem  is  the  name  of  18  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  including  New  Salem  and 

sat  Salem. 

SALEP,  Salap,  or  Salocm,  a  nutritious  article  of  diet, 
h  valued  in  the  East  lor  its  supposed  general  stimu- 
lus properties,  but  which  is  justly  esteemed  as  bland  and 

tntious,  and  well  suited  to  children  and  convalescents. 

ip  consists  of  the  tubers  of  different  species  of  Or- 
uuieee,  which  have  been  known  in  medicine  from  very 
arly  times  by  the  name  Orchis.  Dr.  Royle  has  most  re- 
ently  treated  of  the  plants  yielding  Salep,  in  his  '  Ulustr. 
Himal.  Botany,'  and  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
%oyal  Asiatic  Society.'  He  states  that  the  accounts  of 
lieophrastus  and  Dioscorides  are  repeated  in  the  works  of 
be  Arabs,  who  describe  Salep  under  the  names  of  khtuyut- 

tdlib  and  khasyui-al-kulh,  which  names  are  literally 
rmnslations  of  testiculus  vulpis  and  testiculus  canis;  to 
he  above  they  assign  as  Greek  synonyms  orMtV,  saturyoon, 
ind  turphylot  evidently  intended  for  the  ipxv*  ^riptov, 
uid  rpi^vXXov  of  Dioscorides.  In  India  these  tubers  are 
&DOwn  by  the  name  scUip  misree^  that  is,  salep  from  Misr, 
>r  Egypt,  all  which  names  appear  to  be  derived  from 
;be  Arabic  salib;  whence.  Dr.  Royle  states,  it  might  be 
nferred  that  the  knowledge  of  this  substance  was  first 
krived  from  the  East,  but  on  examining  the  aocouuta  in 
P.  C,  No.  1274. 


Arabian  authors  on  'Materia  Medica,'  we  see  the  namef 
and  descriptions, are  mere  translations  of  those  of  Diosco- 
rides. If  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  use  the  tubers  of 
some  of  the  Orchideoa,  either  as  articles  of  diet  or  in  me- 
dicine, some  European  species  would  probably  be  the  plants 
which  yielded  the  original  salep,  and  possibly  some  of  those 
which  have  been  found  to  afford  it  of  good  quality  to  experi- 
menters in  the  present  day.  Sprengel  considers  Orchis 
papilionacea,  Lin.,  to  be  the  orchis  (5px(c)  of  the  antients, 
as  it  is  called  salepe  {<ra\im)  by  the  modern  Greeks; 
M.  Beissinhirtz  says  that  Orchis  Morio,  mascula,  and 
militoris  give  the  best  salep  in  Europe;  O.  maculata  and 
latifolia  are  rather  inferior  in  quality.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
'I  have  seen  it  prepared  in  this  country  from  Orchis  bifolia, 
as  pure  and  as  perfect  as  any  that  comes  from  Turkey.' 
But  all  the  Euro])ean  saleps  are  far  inferior  to  and  con- 
sidered only  as  indifferent  substitutes  for  that  brought  by 
commerce  from  the  latter  country,  though  the  place  and 
plant  yielding  it  are  unknown. 

Though  the  Arabs  may  have  copied  the  descriptions  of 
Greek  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  substance  was  known 
to  eastern  nations  independent  of  all  western  intercourse. 
It  is  highly  valued  in  India,  and  forms  nn  article  of  com- 
merce from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  to  the  north-western 
Erovinces  of  India,  where  it  is  sold,  at  the  Hurdwar  fair 
eld  in  April,  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  as  much  as  40 
rupees,  or  4/.  a  pound.  This  is  very  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  Turkey  salep,  though  the  tubers  are  twice  as 
large  as  the  best  procurable  in  London. 

The  plant  yielding  the  Cashmerian  salep  has  not  been 
yet  fully  described,  but  Dr.  Royle  obtained  specimens  of  the 
tubers  with  the  plant  (not  in  flower)  attached  to  them  in 
1836,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hills  near  the  Jhilum,  on  the 
road  from  Northern  India  to  Cashmere.  This  plant 
he  has  named  Eulophia  vera.  Another  species,  E.  cam- 
pestris,  found  in  th%  jungly  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  yields  tubers  which  are  collected  by  the  natives 
and  sold  as  a  substitute  for  salep  misree.  Another  plant, 
supposed  to  be  E.  herbacea,  yields  another  variety  of  salep 
in  the  Himalayan  Mountains;  of  the  former,  Dr.  Royle 
states,  that  having  obtained  some  of  the  tubers  and  pre- 
pared them  as  salep,  that  is,  scalded  them  in  boiling  water 
and  then  carefully  dried  them,  he  found  they  had  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  salep  of  commerce,  and  when 
prepared  as  arrow-root  or  gruel,  afforded  a  very  agreeable 
and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
the  commercial  salep. 

Salbp  consists  of  the  dried  tubers  of  several  orchideoiis 
plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Orchis,  as  O.  moris,  O.  mascula. 
O.  maculata,  &c.,  and  from  some  species  of  Eulophia.  All 
these  plants  have  two  tubers,  charged  with  nutritious  matter, 
and  while  one  is  nourishing  the  flower-stem  and  seeds  of  the 
current  year,  by  which  it  is  robbed  of  its  store,  the  other  serves 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  flower-stem  of  the  succeeding  year.  This 
last  alone  is  fit  for  use.  Both  are  dug  up  together,  but  the 
solid  one  only  is  retained.  It  is  dipped  in  warm  water,  after 
which  the  fine  brown  skin  is  easily  removed  by  means  of  a 
coarse  cloth  or  brush.  *  The  tubers,  being  thus  cleaned  and 
peeled,  are  to  be  arranged  on  a  tin  plate,  and  then  placed 
within  an  oven  heated  to  the  same  aegree  as  is  necessary 
for  baking  bread ;  here  they  are  to  remain  for  seven  or  ten 
minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  exchange  their  opaque 
and  milky  whiteness  for  a  semi-transparent  horn-like  ap- 
pearance, and  a  yellowish  colour,  retaining  their  original 
Dulk.  Being  then  withdrawn  from  the  oven*  they  are  ex- 
posed during  some  days  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air  ;  or 
by  the  employment  of  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours :  all 
that  is  then  required  to  adapt  the  salep  for  food  is  to  boil  it 
in  water  (or  milk)  to  the  required  consistency.'  {Library 
qf  Entertaining  Knowledge, '  Vegetable  Substances :  Food 
of  Man,'  p.  159.)  In  Armenia  the  tubers,  while  yet  sofir, 
are  strung  together  on  threads,  and  suspended  in  the  sun, 
which  is  sufficient  to  dry  them  without  artificial  heat.  The 
chemical  composition  of  salep  varies  according  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  growth  when  the  tubers  are  taken  up.  Though 
salep  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  starch,  there  is  very  little 
pure  starch  present,  the  chief  constituent  being  that  form  of 
gum  termed  bassorine.  With  cold  water  salep  very  slowly 
swells  and  forms  a  mucilage  ;  but  one  part  of  salep-powder 
with  forty-eight  parts  of  water  boiled  or  heated  forms  • 
thick  mucilage,  wnich  has  very  peculiar  qualities,  inasmuch 
as  with  either  calcined  magn9siB»  bisulphate  of  quinia,  or 
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bibonte  of  soda,  it  thickens  into  a  solid  glue-like  substance. 
This  may  bo  of  service  in  the  arts.  But  the  chief  use  of 
salep  is  as  a  mild  and  digestible  article  of  food  :  and  as  the 
orchis  abounds  in  our  meadows,  a  larf^c  supply  of  nourish- 
ment might  be  obtained  by  di»|:ging  up  the  tubers  and  dry- 
ing them,  as  above  stute<l,  and  as  was  recommended  in  the 
last  century  by  Dr.  Percival  (Ou  the  Preiiaraiion,  Cui- 
iure,  and  Use  of  the  Orchis-root,  1773).  In  that  work  it 
ia  stated  that  salep  has  the  property  of  concealing  the  taste 
of  salt-water  (see  also  Pfiilos.  Magasifie,  \ol  xviii.,  161); 
•m  property,'  observes  Sir  Whiielaw  Ainslie,  *  which  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  long  voyages ;  the  mucilage  is 
best  to  be  used  fur  tins  purpose'  {Materia  Jndica), 

Salop  is  composed  chielly  of  bassorine,  some  soluble  gum, 
and  a  httle  starch ;  by  some  it  is  considered  as  containing 
the  lar}i:est  purtion  of  nutritious  matter  \n  the  smallest  space. 

SALERNITA'NA  SCllOLA,  or  School  qf  Saierno,  the 
earliest  school  in  Christian  Europe  wliere  medicine  was 
professed,  taught,  and  practised.  Salerno,  from  iu  con- 
nection with  Constantinople  and  the  Saracens,  became  the 
eeutre  of  the  united  learnmg  of  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Arabians ;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Europe  where  the  sciences  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  bar- 
barism. Amongst  other  arts,  it  was  celebrated  very  early 
Ibr  the  profession  of  medicine,*  and  its  first  fame  was  de- 
rived from  the  extraordinary  cures  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  relics  of  Saint  Archelais.  This  lady,  with  two 
other  holy  virgins,  Thecla  and  Susanna,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about  the  year  293,  and 
their  remains  were  at  length  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  of  Samt  George  at  Salerno.  '  (An tun. 
Mazia,  Histor.  Epit.  de  Rebus  Salem.,  Neap..  1681,  4to., 
oap.  vi.)  In  an  antient  chronicle,  quoted  by  Mazza,  it  is 
said  that  the  first  founders  of  the  school  of  Salerno  were 
Rabinus  Elinus,  a  Jew ;  Pontus,  a  Greek ;  Adala,  a  Saracen ; 
and  8alernus,aLatin,  who  taught  medicine  in  their  respective 
languages,  but  at  what  sera  is  not  mentione<l.  (Anton.  Mazza, 
Salem.  Hist.,  cau.  ix.)  Though  medical  works  had  never  been 
wanting  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  were  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,t  vet  this  art  was  principally  derived  from  the  Arabians, 
who  likewise  learned  it  from  the  Greeks.  After  that  war- 
like people  had  softened  into  habits  of  peace  and  luxury, 
by  the  encouragement  of  their  khalifs,  and  particularly  of 
Al-Mamoiin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  they 
applied  themselves  to  learning.  Many  of  the  Greek  writers 
were  translated  into  Arabic ;  and  the  phdosophy  of  Ariatoile, 
and  the  art  of  medicine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  became 
their  favourite  studies.  In  their  frequent  visits  to  tlie  port  of 
Salerno,  the  kno\«ledge  which  they  freely  coin muniru ted 
was  eagerly  received  there  and  diligently  cultivatt^i.  For 
many  centuries  the  most  able  profesi^ors  of  medicine  were 
the  higher  prelates  and  the  superior  monks.$ 

Connected  with  the  city  of  Salerno  by  its  vicinity,  and  the 
aimilarity  of  its  literary  pursuits,  was  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Gasnio.  Here  and  at  Salerno  great  progress  in  the  sciences 
had  been  made,  when  the  arrival  of  (jonstantinus  Afer  com- 
menced a  new  H>raof  learning  and  fame.  This  celebrated 
man  was  born  at  Carthage.  After  thirty-nine  ycurs  b|>eiii 
in  study  at  Bagdad  and  in  travel,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  master  of  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  medicine.  Uis  taleiils  ex<-ited 
the  jealousy  of  his  ri^uls,  he  was  obliged  to  Hy,  and  look 
refuge  at  Salerno  in  iObO.  He  was  di>covered  by  the 
brother  of  the  khalif  of  £):ypt*  who  hapiiened  to  be  in  that 
city,  and  who  recommended  him  to  Robert  Guiseard.  By 
this  prince  he  was  patronised,  and  made  his  secretary. 
Having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  he  became  a  monk, 
and  retired  to  thu  monai>tery  of  Mount  Casino  about  the 
year  lOTj,  where  Desideriutt  Mas  the  abbot.  He  died  in 
I0b7,  after  having,  by  hit  wonderful  cures  the  multitude 
of  books  he  wrote,  and  the  number  and  fame  of  his  scho- 
lars, raised  the  reputatiun  of  the  Sellout  of  Salerno  to  the 
greatest  heiirht.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  printed  ( Basil., 

*  *  la  nrbe  I'MternttanA.  uM  mKximir  ine*licjrum  n*holH>  nh  nntUjuo  t«in- 
van  hahciitur:'  Onleric.  ViuUs.*  ILiat.  ti^rclM.,*  lib.  iti.,  p  4/7  ini.  l>arhi*sD«, 
rah«.  161*.*.  folJ.  ad  >d.  I<t59.  '  Siii  da'  ttrmvi  di  iiuim  Ijiuvtiiitii  VI 11.'  \,\to\u!, 
fnmVJt  toHfJ):    (liannoui*,  *  Utoria  Ji   NniKili.    ("d-  llnia.,  l/o.!,  vol.  li..  ]>. 

t  Aboiil  IIk*  >rar  5ti(i,  rsKMulom^  rcromineiKlod  tuliii  munka  '  l.rititc  Hip* 
pticnlpRiM  fiitlfiiiiiii  l.iitiuaii-  ):ii.i0ua%trrM>9:*  Mur.ituri,'  .\uliii.  Ital..'  mA.  uu, 
ent.  900.  M.  MMUA.  1740.  fol. 

I  Sul*««i|i«eiitiy,  liT  Uir  cuunriU  »(  l^ierao  in  1  i:i9.  uf  Tunrn  in  1 163,  and 
Ui«drrri4-wl  lluuuiiu«  Ill.uilS16,theclfiKy  and  oiuuk-*  wen*  |iruhibiifd  imin 
•tfftnKins  i!ie  piof«ft»iuii  of  ad^w^tv*  aul  ii|iviicidn>,  Imi  ilwy  vtill  i-ouiiiiuo.i 
III*  rractMc. 


1636,  1539, 2  Vols,  fol.),  and  others  remaiii  in 
rhe  names  of  few  of  his  disciples  hare 
We  And  mention  however  of  Atto,  chaplain  to  ibe 
Agnes,  who  translated  the  works  of  bis  master  frum 
languages  into  Latin.  (Pet.  Diac,  IA0  Virit  ilimatt., 
xxix.)  Another  of  his  pupils  was  John,  the  pbyi 
eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  publislied  a  book  of 
risms,  and  died  at  Naples,  whore  be  deposited  the 
written  by  his  master.  Gariopontus  seems  likewiss  lol 
been  a  contemporary.  (Moreau,  ProUgnm^  p-  H.)  ll  WKi 
not  be  uninteresting  to  ascertain  the  other  cttlebnted  pW- 
sicians  of  Salerno  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  soon  tftsriki 
time  when  the  *  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanttm'  v^viil* 
ten.  Tlie  earliest  whose  name  occurs  is  NieolMH^  vho^ 
amongst  otlier  works,  wrote  a  book,  still  estut.  fStilW 

*  Antidotarium,*  upon  medicines,  which  was  tboughl  li 
been  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge.  [Nioolaui 
posiTus.l  It  was  commented  upon  by  John  Piateari 
the  middle  of  the  twelAh  century,  and  many  other 
Musandinus  wrote  upon  diet,  Maunis  upon  urine  and 
()otomy.  The  specific  works  of  John  Castahus.  Ifauhsv 
Solomon,  and  Ricardus  Senior  are  not  enumented. 
were  other  learned  men  who  studied  medicme  at 
that  century,  but  removed  to  other  places,  such  as 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Signia,  afterwards  abbot  of  Guino^  aai 
again  bishop,  who  died  in  1 1*26 :  Rumualdus  tbesooondtSn:^ 
bishop  of  Salerno  from  1 157  to  1 181,  who  attended  Wilbi^ 
king  of  Sicily,  as  his  physician,  in  1127;  Saladinns  Asca- 
lanus,  physician  to  the  prince  of  Tarentum  in  llftl  (As» 
gidius  Corbol. ;  Petrus  Diac. ;  Masxa ;  &o  )  Nor  vis  Iks 
liealing  art  confined  to  men  only:  there  were  many  of  fhs 
fair  sex  who  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skiU.  Us 
time  when  most  of  them  lived  is  unGertain»  but  probaUy  la 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Vitalis  speaks  of  a  woman  unequalled  in 
'  Rodulfus  cognomento  Mala- Corona,  Physii 
tam  copioie  habuit,  ut  in  urbe  PSalernitaiii,  nbi 
medicorum  scholse  ab  antique  tempore  habentur* 
in  medicinali  arte,  prseter  quandam  sapienti 
sibi  parem  inveniret'  (Hisi.  Ecd.,  lib.  iii.,  ad 
p.  477).  Abella  wrote  a  poem  in  two  books, '  De  AtnUesl 
de  Naturd  Seminis  H  umani.*  MSrcurialis  conposad  bosks 
'  De  Crisibus,* '  De  Febre  Pestilent!.*  *  De  C^uralioM  Val- 
nerum,'  *  De  Unguentis.*  Rebecca,  a  work  *Da  Fsbriha^ 
de  Urinis,  et  de  Embryone.'     Trotta  or  Trotlula*s  bosk 

*  Do  Mulierum  Passionibus  ante,  in,  et  post  ISitna*  is 
allowed  to  be  a  forgery.t  SentiaGuema  lectured  on  Midi- 
cine,  and  Coiistantia  Calenda  receivetl  the  hciMWef  Ibr 
doclcralc. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  learned  mt 
studied  physic  at  Salerno  after  the  twelfth  cenitirr,  of 
Mazza  has  given  a  long  catalogue.  Fhim  ibeH  ws  WKf 
however  except  John  de  Prucid3,a  nobleman  and  phvstta 
of  Salerno,  the  friend  and  physician  of  ManlM,  luaf  sf 
Sicily,  and  the  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  Vespem 

When  the  *  Regimen  Sanitatis '  was  written,  the  prafaMn 
contented  themselves  with  the  humble  title  of  the  Scteolsf 
Suirriio.  By  the  privile(>es  of  subsequent  sorempii^  il  w» 
trradually  constituted  a  regular  university.  Ruf»gicn^  km 
of  Sicily,  about  the  )ear  1 137,  enacted  a  law  tbi  all  wis 
designed  to  practise  medicine  should  lie  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  his  officials  and  judges,  under  the  pcindiy  ef  As 
confiscation  of  all  their  goods.  By  *  uffictab'  it  b  sapfsssl 
that  the  physicians  of  Salerno  were  understood,  as  be  lal 
recently  given  great  privileges  to  that  city.  The  cnpav 
Fre<leric^II.,  having  established  likewise  a  nnirtnij^M 
Naples,  published  edicts  for  its  government,  whii^  wot 
finally  promulgated  in  1231.  The  study  dT  pbyile  nl 
lectures  in  that  art  were  restrained  to  those  tvo 
sitios.  Students  were  to  apply  themselves  to 
three  years  before  they  commenced  the  stndy  of 
which  they  were  to  pursue  for  fiTC  veara: 
then  admitted  till  they  had  practised  for  one  year 
expert  physician.  After  a  public  examination,  tbeimiviniy 
of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a  lieenoe  to  pracii«' 
that  of  Naples  could  only  certify  the  suffieienry  of  the  OM- 

*  Win  lii.torv  appears  urigiualif  in  Lcouu  Oali 
Nrap..  4to.  ir>l«\lih  iii ,  rnp  xxkt.:    and  Prtm 
Cakiiionti..'  en\>.  XKiii.  (iu  '  Ihbk.  Mas.  Vvt.  Palr«* 
1C77>      From  itx-nre  in  Mural.. '  Aut.  Ital./  uA  ill, 
•  oi  ii  .  r-  I^'>   ritl<r>rii  •  niUliolIi.  Grarca,'Tol.  siii, 
liutl).  Mnl.  I^itin.,'  vul.  i..  ii.  119S,  kc. 

t  >«•■>  a  (li->MTi«tit»ii  tiy  r.  G.  Granrr,  entitled  '  N«<|««  Kn^ 
ini  S.ilcriiii--iiin»  i|iibl:iiii  Me«licua,  iM|ue  CbruAMBua, 
MurMs  MuIii^Min  in4cribitur,*  4to.,  JrD»,  177<^- 
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dkte  to  the  king  or  bis  chancellor,  who  granted  the 
»nce.  The  names  of  *  doctor  *  and  master  were  not  then 
lown  as  specific  titles  of  honour,  but  were  used  in  their 
iginal  significations  for  teachers  or  persons  skilled  in  their 
rt. 

The  licensed  practitioners  took  an  oath  to  observe  the 
gnlations  respecting  medicines,  to  inform  the  court  if 
K>tliecaries  did  not  prepare  their  drugs  properly,  and  to 
Te  advice  to  the  poor  gratis.  Every  physician  was  to  visit 
A  patient  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  once  in  the  night  if 
kcessary,  and  was  not  to  receive  for  his  attendance  more 
an  half  a  (^olden  tarena*  daily ;  or  if  called  out  of  the 
ty,  three  tarensD  and  his  expenses,  or  four  tareno)  to  pro- 
de  himself  He  was  not  to  undertake  to  cure  a  disorder 
r  a  specific  sum,  or  to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop,  or  to  be 

partnei*ship  with  an  apothecary.  Surgeons  were  to  study 
r  one  year,  and  to  be  perfect  in  anatomy  before  they  were 
Imitted  to  practise.  Apothecaries  were  to  take  an  oath  to 
mpound  their  medicines  according  to  the  forms  prescribed, 
id  for  a  fixed  price,  which  for  simple  drugs  was  three 
rense  an  ounce.  Such  were  the  regulations  of  the  em- 
jror  Frederick  The  three  professions  appear  to  have  been 
;pt  distinct  as  early  as  the  time  of  Avenzoar,  who  was  born 
Seville  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  even  in  the  time  of 
jlsus.  (Freind, ///«/or/a  Medicince,  ed.  Paris,  1735,  4to., 
233 ;  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.,  p.  334.)  Tiiese  constitu- 
ms,  and  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Salerno,  were 
nfirmcd  and  extended  by  other  princes,  and  were  in  force  in 
ixleru  times.  They  are  the  most  anticnt  medical  statutes 
Europe,  and  show  the  state  of  the  medical  professions  in 
ose  early  times.  When  fully  established,  the  university 
nsisted  of  ten  doctors,  of  whom  the  eldest  had  the  title  of 
ior.  Their  common  seal  bore  the  image  of  St.  Matthew, 
eir  patron  saint,  whose  body  had  been  given  to  them  by 
dbert  Guiscard,  and  the  inscription  of*  Civitas  Hippocratis.' 
udents  were  admitted  to  the  doctorate  by  the  solemn  form 
baviDg  a  book  put  into  their  hands,  a  ring  on  their  fingers, 
irown  of  laurel  on  their  heads,  and  a  kiss  on  their  cheeks, 
[azza,  cap.  ix. ;  Freind,  Hist.  Med,)  The  medical  science  of 
e  Arfid>ians,  thus  introduced  into  Salerno,  was  in  substance 
at  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  was  derived.  In  the 
Bory  and  cure  of  diseases  they  followed  the  opinions  of 
ippocrates  and  Gralen;  not  indeed  in  their  native  sim- 
city,  but  often  corrupted  by  their  own  vain  and  fanciful 
reatioDS,  by  the  superstitions  of  astrology,  and  the  follies 
alchemy.  (Freind,  p.  479  ;  Gian.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  sec.  3.) 
ii  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern  science  of  medicine  owes 
ich  to  their  improvements.  They  greatly  extended  the 
ateria  Medica  by  the  introduction  of  many  efficacious  re- 
adies. They  added  to  the  list  of  medical  plants.  The  first 
i  very  gradual  introduction  of  chemistry  into  medicine  is 
kolly  theirs  (as  all  the  chemistry  that  is  to  be  found  in 
■eek  writers  relates  to  the  fusion  or  transmutation  of 
fttals),  and  many  of  their  formula)  of  compound  medicines 
11  retain  a  place  in  modern  dispensatories.  In  many 
intsof  practice  they  ventured  to  differ  from  their  masters, 
in  less  copious  bleedings,  in  milder  purgatives,  in  substi. 
ting  sugar  for  honey  in  their  syrups ;  and  they  first  gra- 
led  the  eyes  and  the  taste  of  their  patients  by  clothing 
eir  prescriptions  in  gold  and  silver  leaf-^a  IUXU17  which 
ntinued  till  within  the  last  few  years. 
ITnder  the  title  *  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum,*  we 
ittess  a  collection  of  dietetical  precepts,  written  chiefly  in 
itia  rhyming  hexameters.^    The  poem  is  dedicated,  by 

tfedical  School  at  Salerno,  to  Robert,  son  of^illiam  the 

iniiiaeror,  who  is  styled  king  of  England,  and  was  probably 

osed  by  a  physician  of  Salerno,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

cflth  century.  Johannes  de  Mediolano  is  generally  sup- 
ned  to  be  the  author  of  it,  which  opinion  was  first  started, 
1 1649,  by  Zacharias  Sylvius,  on  account  of  some  manuscripts 
mecKf  them  as  old  as  i  4 1 8)  which  had  his  name  in  the  inscrip- 
on;  however,  neither  the  earliest  commentators  and  editors 
or  the  oldest  nanuscripts  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
Tie  number  of  the  verses  varies  mucH  in  different  manu* 

•  A  ^old  coin  which  wiMjrhod  twenty  Krnins,  and  would  now  be  worth  (box 
dlliBfs  and  two  |>ouce.  *  Qualibei  uikuu  conipntatit  pro  qtiinque  florcuU,  el 
Nibet  florenu  pto  sex  taruiiix,  «t  qtialibcl  tatend  pro  duobus  Carolinis  et 
MfbH  Curolino  pro  dcci'm  {jrunis.*    (  Ducaiijje.) 

t  Oiaonooe.  vol.  ii.,  p.  .'iSj-  The  Cohstit  itioiii  ore  in  many  Qollectiont;  tho 
"t  h  F.  PjiuH,  •  C'anciani  Hnrbaninim  LA»gi'»  Antiqnt.'  3  voli.  fol.,  Venice, 
Kk.  in  Tol.  i.,  p.  3C7.  See  the  '  Epistlcii  ol  Peter  do  Vineis  Fredertei  cban- 
'UuJ  lib.  iii.,epist.  10.  11.  13.  I'ho  Cuniititulion  ii  entitled  '  De  rrobabili 
<|«rientia  Medieorum.* 

t  8e«  Sir  Alexander  CrokeV  *  Essay  on  Rhyming  Latin  Verte/  OxfiMnI, 
>»■  8vo.,  Id28,  and  the  Preface  to  Ins  edition  of  the  '  Regimen  SauitAtis 
icitttanum.* 


tMuripts,  as  the  poem  in  the  middle  ages  reeeiTed  by  degrees 
many  spurious  additions.  The  oldest  editions,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Arnaldus  de  Villanova,  have  only  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  verses,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  at 
the  only  genuine  ones,  since  Arnaldus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  passed  some  time  at  Salerno,  had 
certainly  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  most  accurate 
copy  of  the  poem.  The  whole  work  was  much  esteemed,  not 
only  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  an  important  source  of 
information  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  in  that  age. 
As  it  was  not  designed  for  physicians,  but  for  an  unlearned 
sovereign,  and  for  general  use,  its  object  was  rather  the  pre- 
servation  of  health  than  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  meant 
prescribed  for  this  purpose  consist  in  the  due  observation  of 
the  six  non-naturals  (strangely  so  called  because  they  are 
external,  and  not  parts  of  the  natunU  body),  air,  food,  ex- 
ercise, sleep,  the  excretions,  and  the  passions.  To  these 
heads  may  be  reduced  the  various  rules  of  living  in  a  salu- 
brious air  and  observing  the  changeful  seasons ;  the  minute 
detail  of  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink,  and  the  qualities  ol 
hei'bs,  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  poem ;  frequent 
exercise  and  ablutions,  avoiding  sleep  at  improper  times, 
not  neglecting  the  calls  of  nature,  and  avoiding  cares  and 
all  other  violent  agitations  of  the  mind.  The  number  of 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  this  work  is  im 
mense.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  prefixed  to  Acker 
man n's  edition,  Stendal,  1790, 8vo.;  Sir  Alexander  Croke^ 
Oxford,  1 830,  crown  8vo. ;  and  in  Choulant's  Handbueh  der 
Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  Leipz.,  1828,  8vo. 
(from  which  two  last  works  the  preceding  account  has  been 
principally  abridged).  The  best  commentary  is  that  by 
Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  which  has  been  very  frequently 
reprinted,  and  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  editions  since  published.  It  was  first  published  at 
Montpelier,  1480,  4to.  Two  of  the  most  useful  and  va- 
luable editions  (though  without  the  Commentary  of  Ar- 
naldus) are  Ackermann's  and  Croke's  mentioned  above. 
The  work  has  also  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
English,  Italian,  Dutch,  &c. ;  and  upon  the  whole  no 
medical  work  appears  ever  to  have  enjoyed  greater  popu* 
larity. 

SALE'RNO.  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrative divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  called  also 
*  Principato  Citra,*  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  west  by  the  gulf  of  Salerno  and  by  the 
province  of  Naples,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Policastro,  and  east 
oy  the  province  of  Basil icata.  The  province  of  Salerno  lies 
west  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  between 
that  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  a  small 
portion  which  spreads  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, about  the  sources  of  the  river  Agri.  [Basilicata.] 
The  length  of  the  province  is  about  80  miles  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  30  miles. 
The  central  and  larger  part  of  the  province  consists  of  the 
basin  of  the  Sole  and  its  affluents.  The  Sele  (Silarus)  rises 
in  the  central  Apennines,  near  Conza,  flows  in  a  south-weAt 
direction,  and  is  joined  about  half-way  between  its  source 
and  the  sea  by  the  TanagroorRio  Negro,  which  comes  fh>m 
the  south-east,  and  which  has  a  longer  course  than  the 
Sele  itself,  being  joined,  before  its  confluence  with  the  Sele, 
by  the  Rio  Bianco,  which  descends  from  the  Apennines  of 
Muro  in  Basilicata. 

The  valley  of  the  Tanagro  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
detached  ridge  called  Monte  Alburno,  which  runs  about 
twenty  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east.  West  of  the 
Alburno  is  the  valley  of  the  Pietra  or  Calore,  which  enters 
the  Sele  a  few  miles  above  its  sestuary.  The  valley  of  the 
Calore  is  bounded  to  the  soutlvwest  by  another  ridge,  which 
rises  cast  of  Psestum,  and  on  -which  stands  the  town  of  Ca- 
paccio.  South  of  this  ridge  is  a  fine  region  of  hills  and 
valleys  sloping  towards  the  coast,  and  extending  to  the  south 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  This  tract  of  country,  which 
was  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  *  PeDstans  valles,' 
is  now  called  *  II  Cilento,'  from  the  smallriverAlento  which 
flows  through  it.  [P;bstum.]  The  region  of  the  Cilento  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  it  contains 
good  pasture :  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  industry 
and  honesty.  They  have  numerous  coasting  vessels,  witn 
which  they  trade  with  Salerno  and  Naples.  This  district 
contains  many  villages,  and  above  100,000  lnl\abitant8.  A 
road  has  been  constructed  of  late  years  firom  Salerno  to 
Vallo,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  this  secluded  district; 
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Tho  lown  of  Policailro  wm  furmerly  of  lorae  imparlance, 
but  bcinR  i>3ckt>d  anil  hall' deittruyed  bvlliuTurki  in  the 
•i\lc<-iilli  cciilurj',  it  has  never  rucovereil,  and  is  now  an  in- 
■ifjniticaiit  place.  Sapri,  which  is  farther  eaiit  in  the  inner' 
oxKtt  rcccu  of  tiM)  Rulf  of  PulicMtro,  ia  a  place  uf  lumc  trade, 
anil  lias  a  natural  harbour. 

The  southern  coait  □!  tho  ixininsuU  of  Sorrento,  ai  for  aa 
Ct>iMi  Campanelltk,  beluiiga  also  to  the  province  of  Salerno. 
Tbo  townt  of  Visiri,  La  Srala,  Poiitano,  AmalQ,  and  Ma- 
iori  are  in  this  (liiitriol,  which  ia  mmaTk ably  pop uloui  and 
liflullhy.  The  iiihabitanta  are  roually  cnt:ag«^<i  i»  marilimo 
Irade.    [AuALyi.] 

A  lung  ridt-e,  »hich  is  an  oOset  of  iha  central  Apennines 
rum  in  a  wo«tvard  direction,  dividing  iho  province  uf 
Silerno  from  that  of  Avellino  or  Prinoipato  Ultra,  and  thon 
run  hiiij' along  tbewholelenglhof  the  peninsula  of  Sotrcnlo. 
Tliifl  rioice  forma  a  natural  boundary  between  the  ^lain  uf 
Campania  and  tho  basin  of  ihe  Sole.  The  adminiitrativc 
province  of  Sulurnu  bowevor  include*  alto  a  dLilricl  north  of 
this  ridge,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Same.  Tho  lowni 
uf  Nocora  and  tiarno  am  in  tliia  diUrict.     [Nocera  am 
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Saleuso  (the  Roman  Salernum),  Ihc  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  an-archbishop'it  tee,  iH'a  walled  lown  of  I  I.UUO 
inlubilanls.  finely  aituaicd  on  the  sen-coast,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  Iracl  of  country  at  the  foot  of  tho  mountains. 
An  old  Norman  castle  rises  on  a  cliff  above  the  top.  The 
harbour  of  Salerno  is  only  suited  for  small  vessels.  Salerno 
has  a  royal  lyccum,  a  court  of  justice  for  llic  province,  a 
theatre,  and  many  cburclie*  and  convents.  The  most  ru- 
inarkable  buildmg  is  ihe  cathedral,  built  or  restored  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Robert  Guiscatd,  the  Norman  cjn* 
queror.  who  adorned  it  with  columns  of  porphyry,  a  mouic 
pavement,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  which  ho  look 
Rvm  Pmslum.  Among  the  modern  buildings  the  palace  of 
the  intcndente,  or  governor,  is  considered  haadsomo.  The 
quay  alonfr  the  soa-sbore  is  a  fine  promunailc.  An  annual 
fair  of  both  native  and  foreign  goods  is  held  at  Salerno  in 
the  month  of  Seplember,  whicli  is  ihe  most  considuialile  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  resorted  lo  by  all  tha  merclianla  from 
Naples. 

The  other  towns  of  Ihe  province,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  ore  :  1,  La  Cava,  a  town  of  SOOO  inhabitants, 
and  a  bishop's  tee,  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  The 
population  is  rhielly  employed  in  manu^turing  linen, 
■ilk  and  cotton  stuSs,  and  pottery.  The  nuighbourinjj  l)e- 
nedicline  convent  has  •  valuable  library  ofAISS.  and  some 
good  paintings.  2,  Sarno,  a  considerable  lown  In  the  plain 
of  Campania,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  five  miles 
north  of  Nocera,  ha*  several  convents  and  churches,  and 
about  lU.UOO  iiiliabilnnis.  3.  Rboli,  in  a  plain  soulh-eastof 
Salerno,  and  on  tho  high  road  to  Calabria,  where  the  rood  to 
Fnstum  branches  off  to  the  south,  is  a  poor  lown  with  about 
SUUII  inhabitahls.  4,  Holiterno,  a  town  in  the  Apennines, 
on  the  borders  of  Bosilicata,  and  near  tlie  sources  uf  ilie 
Agri,  Ims  6UU0  inhabitants,  and  givoji  the  title  of  prince  lo  a 
Kea|iuUtan  family,  the  late  represent  alive  uf  which  Ggured 
in  tlie  revolutions  of  ihu  cuiiniry  at  the  close  of  the  lasl 
century. 

The  population  of  the  prorinro  amounts  lo  about  5]3,UDl> 
inhabitants,  distributed  among  161  comrounes.  Of  thispo- 
pulaliuu  about  'J4,0UU  are  owner*  of  land  or  houses.  .133.(100 
are  agricultural  labourers  -l^UO  are  seafaring  men,  iiw 
Driesti,  1 1)6(1  monks,  and  9M)  nuns.  Tlie  number  of  vessels 
tielun^ing  to  the  province  consists  of  about  275,  includini; 
flshiiiQ-buats.  iSurritiiiri,  Stalitticti  dIUlia;  Pctruni, 
Cenniitifiiln  dt  Penii  DnminJ.) 

SALKORU.  one  of  the  s.k  hundreds  into  which  the 
cpuiily  of  I.aiiciuier  is  divided  [Lancasiiiri:].  contains  seven 
market-towns — Mam-heMcr,  Bolton,  Bury,  Ashton-uudcr- 
L)iie.  Oldham.  Kucbdale,  and  .S^ilford;  and  consists  of  the 
rollowiiig  eleven  parishes:—!,  Bolton  Division— Bolton,  j 
Itury.  Dean.  KadciilTe.  Wigan;  2,  Manchctier  Ditiiion—  ' 
Beswirk  (extro  parochial),  Eccles,  Manchester,  Prestuich- 
cum-Oldham:  3,  Middletou  Division— Mid  J  let  on.  Prcst-  ' 
wich-cumOldham,  Rochdale.  Tlie>o  parishes  comprise  one  ' 
hundn.ll  township*.  T)ic  district  coniaiiis  the  folkiwin); 
eanaU;  the  Duke  of  I)  ridge  water's,  (he  Bolton,  Bur>',  and 
Manclie^Ier,  tlie  Stockport,  the  Rochdale,  the  Worsloy  and 
Wigan,  and  the  Lucds  and  Liverpool.  From  Maiichcslcr. 
uhieh  may  be  praclicall)  considered  as  its  centre,  railways 
IW*  run  in  b1u]"SI  every  diieciiun — to  Liverpool,  Boltun,  I 


Leeds,  BirmliiKliam,  I.«Rdun,  Sloelipon.  Pmtwfc  1 
cipal  rivers  and  rivulets  arc  tlie  Mersey,  IrvrlL  Tu 


lock,  Irk,  Roch.  and  Colder.  Tlta  btiiidrarf  b  |i 
miles  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and  Dinel««a  ib 
from  south  to  north. 

At  the  orisiiial  division  of  parishes  Salford  i        I 
peopled,  which  accounts  fur  there  bainff  so  few  itk 
crowded  district.  Few  of  the  greal  landed  proprielbiai 
in  their  antient  mansions,  most  of  tliem  bav       a« 
retreat  where  land  is  loss  valuable  and  rural  eiiju; 
le:«s  encroached  on  by  manufacturing  orrupalion-. 

Tlierc  is  a  groat  contrast  between  ihi*  hundred 
time  of  the  Cormuest  and  ot  the  present  day.  At  the  •• 
timciteuntaincdonlythetownsarSalfurd.HanehctKr, 
cliffii,  and  Rochdale.  At  present  the  wlwle  re({ion  ises 
will)  towns  and  vdlagei ;  and  instead  of  sending  letbt 
council  of  the  nation  one  haron,  Ihe  hundred  of  SaUnst 
sends  ten  members  lu  Parliament,  exdukive  of  tbe  I 
of  the  shire.  In  the  time  of  the  Confe»ar,  the  buna 
Salfurd,  then  held  of  Ibe  king,  yielded  only  37/.  4a:  I 
royal  revenue;  while  in  ihe  year  1829  iU  paml 
township*  were  valued  at  I,S5'I,3I4/.  per  aonuB.  hi 

penny  in  the  pound. 

Within  the  last  century  the  increase  of  pupulalioa  * 
property  in  Sniford  hundred  baa  been  very  great,! 
chivlly  to  its  being  the  great  seat  of  the  cotlon-manulb 
In  1&3I  it  had  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agrici 
3130,  and  uf  familie>chielly  employed  in  Ira'le  and 
fuetures  96,tT-J.  In  I8U1  the  ]>upulatiun  bis  in 
which  in  ISlt  had  risen  to  336,734,  and  in  ls3l  ha-lin 
G12,'I14.  This  eniwih  has  been  most  decided  ii 
vicinity  of  Manchester.  Tlie  following  table,  cihil 
the  rateable  value  in  twenty  dtfTerent  township*  at 
different  periods,  shows  the  great  inciea<e  wb:cli  lus  i 
place  in  this  manufacturing  disliici : — 


Aittumenl  /or 

County  Hair  i 

1  TiMnly  ToKtihif 

Ynrii  VAii 

Yo'tWVsIh 

V'lr:] 

To-B.hlp.. 

isia. 

U.9. 

li. 

.  £3D.1,r32 

£371,749 

£72W 

Salfurd 

.       47.9m 

l««.t>6« 

I60.J 

Cborllon-on-Medloek      19.-I8-I 

r.6.r,43 

urj 

Anlwick 

.        11,097 

13.U04 

3V 

Pendleton 

.       16,-123 

26.B.li 

4*,! 

Cheetham      . 

8,934 

24.tt9a 

3S,1 

no        33,348 

71,637 

l«lt 

Oldham 

.       29.970 

54.798 

icr.: 

Biirv      . 

.       lfi.S4S 

3I.9S4 

J!.: 

Blackburn      . 

.       37,624 

52.073 

•i; 

Preston 

.       34,936 

8(1,984 

i2»; 

Great  Bolton 

.       27,161 

63,865 

M.) 

Little  Bolton 

.       11.733 

23,<S0 

4:.i 

Over  Darwin 

6.629 

10.207 

«.' 

Ilaslingdcn    . 

8,4  72 

ll,46t 

If,; 

Cruinpsall 

8,91(1 

4,933 

U! 

Fuiisworth      . 

4.641 

4,459 

V 

Strelford 

r.OfiU 

1-2,357 

S1J 

Pilkingion     . 

12.193 

SG.eit 

31) 

PlCJlWich          . 

S,699 

9.301 

lU 

£647,416  £1,064,980  £|,91M 
!,  great  a*  it  is  in  the  yearly  value  of 
able  properly  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  ahk-k 
more  than  doubled  since  1813,  i*  yet  in  a  le«  raLi  t 
crease  than  many  other  townships;  and  the 
amount  of  value  of  the  twenty  townships  ha*  ne  >  w> 
within  the  twenty-five  years.  The  aggret^le  vaiuc  ti 
able  property  in  all  (he  twentv  townships  (inrludinf) 
Chester)  in  1815,  vii.  G47,4l6f.,  i*  exceeded  by  the  prt 
value  of  propert)  in  the  township  of  Manchcaler  aloM 

Fur  many  yean  a  house  of  correction  at  Hunt's  Rsi 
Manchertcr,  now  occupied  a*  Ibe  Castle  Inn,  bad  mi*« 
a  common  gaol,  aa  well  for  the  town  of  Mancbcslcrai 
the  bundled  of  Salford;  but  in  the  year  17SI  so  • 
parliament  wai  obtained  for  ihe  erection  of  ibe  A'rr  A 
Pnton  on  the  ri^bl  bank  of  the  Irwell.  and  on  Ibe 
May,  1 7«7,  the  foundations  of  ibe  gaol  were  laid,  m 
the  inscription  on  the  foundation-stone  runs  Ik  ' 
there  may  remain  to  posterity  a  monument  of  Ib* 
and  gratitude  of  Ihi*  county  lo  that  moM  cxeellcni  p> 
who  bath  so  fully  proicd  the  wisdom  and  ] 
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■nd  •olitar;  confinement  of  offenden,  this  pnwn 
«d  with  Ihe  nanta  ol  John  Howaiud.'  In  April. 
lit  ipol  and  penitentiary  house'  wu  openeil  for  tlie 
I  of  prisoners. 

ne  of  the  liest  conducted  prisons  in  England.  The 
ire  appoitited  by  ihe  m  agist  rat  as  of  the  hundred. 
iorily  of  male  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving, 
oe  making,  tailoring,  or  on  the  tread-mills,  ofvhich 
'  six.  The  female  prisoners  ere  occupied  in  weaving, 
ivashing.  and  heading  pins.  The  proceeds  from  the 
\'  earning  in  1835  amounted  to  5241.  In  Eummer 
lers  rise  and  go  to  work  at  six  in  ihe  morntnj;,  and 
their  labour  to  the  same  hour  in  Ibe  evening,  with 
■ance  of  half  an  hour  fur  brealtiaEt,  en  hour  for 
and  an  hour  on  quitting  work.  In  winter  their 
'  labour  are  regulated  by  the  extent  of  daylight. 
■re  read  every  morning,  and  divine  service  is  per- 
iwice  on  the  Sunday.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and 
B  djtlributed  among  the  prisoneri  by  the  chaplain, 
month  of  Novcmlier,  ISS't.  the  silent  system  was 
;d.  The  gross  expenditure  far  the  year  1837-8  was 
The  tolal  number  of  persons  conflned  in  the 
the  coujife  of  the  year  ending  October,  IB36,  was 
tnely,  4783  males  and  I SG8  females.     It  is  capable 
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of  eonUiiiing  at  «ne  liine  9B3  male  and  214  female  pricon- 
en,  in  all  J97,  The  average  number  is  700.  The  oott  of 
a  male  prisoner  is  about  2d.  a  day;  of  a  female,  IJ^.  a-day. 
For  the  year  1B37-B  there  was  expended  in  food  for  the 
priionnra  the  sum  of  2S34f. ;  namely,  for  biead,  meal,  peas, 
salt,  end  pepper,  1734/.;  for  butcherii'  meat,  00il.\  hr 
potatoes  29il.  From  Jan.  1794  to  Jan.  1838,  there  were 
94,340  persons  committed.  The  lum  paid  in  salaries  for 
the  year  1835  wai  2231/.  14<.  6d.  By  a  return  of  prinonen 
in  the  New  Bailey,  who  are  known  to  have  been  at  large 
committing  depredations  for  the  tim»  specified,  it  appeira 
that  40  tbieves  bad  been  plundering  for  a  year,  SO  fur  iwo 
years,  1 7  for  three  years,  10  for  four  years,  9  for  Bve  year^ 
1  for  six  years,  3  for  seven  years,  and  I  for  nine  yeari ; — 
total  127  prisoners.  The  average  duration  of  each  pritou' 
er's  career  of  depredation  before  the  imprisonment  is  two 
years  and  three  months.  Juvenile  delinquency  abounds 
in  the  district.  The  number  of  offenders  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  under  who  annually  pass  through  it  is  louo, 
but  the  number  brought  before  tbe  magistrates  in  one  year 
is  4000.  The  crime  which  these  numbers  indicate  is  how- 
ever committed  by  a  comparativelysmall  number  of  persons, 
and  by  the  same  round  of  offenders.  The  following  lablos 
give  valuable  information  on  this  important  subject. 


,  Sex,  Offence*.  Degree  of  Education,  and  Stmiit  qf  Trial  qf  the  Pri*oneri  of  Twenty  Yean  (^  Age  and 
ter.  eommitled  to  the  New  Bailey  St»sio»*,  from  the  \7th  qf  October,  1839,  to  the  24(4  tff  February,  IS40, 
ag  Ihe  retuli  of  Four  Semom  held  during  that  period. 
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SArFORD.  a  market-town  in  tho  parish  of  Manchester 
811(1  hui)(lrc<l  of  Salford,  is  divided  from  Manchester  hy  the 
n\t}r  Irwoll.  over  wiiich  there  arti  five  bridges  from  one 
placid  to  the  other.  Till  tho  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  it 
was  considered  as  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Manchester, 
with  which  it  is  still  intimately  connected  by  commercial, 
{>o4-ial.  and  domestic  relations.  It  is  now  however  a  large, 
)>opulous,  and  improving  town,  having  its  own  municipal 
L^'ivernmcnt,  and  returning  a  member  to  parliamenU  Sal- 
fonl  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  or  as  a  borough  compris^ing  three  other  town* 
itiiips. 

In  1773-4  an  enumeration  of  tho  houses  and  inhabitants 
in  the  town  and  parish  of  Manchester  was  taken  from  an 
actual  survey,  and  deposited  hy  Dr.  John  Whittaker,  April 
27,  in  the  college  library.     [Manchester.] 


Man- 
chester 
Sulford 


flimtps. 

Familios. 

.Valen. 

FenmloH 
11,933 
2,517 

MarrM. 

WIvft. 

34U2 
86G 

5317 
1099 

10,548 
2,248 

77*24 
1775 

432 
89 

Widows. 
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In  1801  the  population  of  the  township  was  13,611,  and 
in  1831  it  had  reached  40,786. 

History.— Accoidiiii^  to  Whittaker,  Salford  signifies  the 
Sal  or  Ilall  at  the  Ford,  that  is,  the  passage  across  the  Irwdl 
near  which  the  mansion  of  tho  thane  was  situated.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  hundred,  of  which  originally  it  was  the  head. 
On  the  general  partition  of  the  country,  the  hundred  was 
retained  by  the  crown,  and  for  this  reason  the  town  of  Sal- 
ford  has  ever  been  independent  of  tho  Lord  of  Manchester, 
and  contmues  to  the  present  time  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
LancaAter.  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  which  the  township  of 
Sulfonl  originally  supplied  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in 
the  leign  of  the  Confessor  it  contributed  to  the  Exchequer 
the  annual  sum  of  37/.  4^.,  including  the  farmed  profits  of 
the  hundred  court,  as  well  as  the  rents  of  the  demesne 
lands.  The  town  of  Salford  with  the  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Mersey  were  purchased  in  the  year  1227, 
from  Roger  de  Maresey  by  Ranulph  do  Blundeville,  earl  of 
Chester,  who  in  the  13th  Henry  III.  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  purchase,  and  thereupon  granted  a  charter  creat- 
ing Salforu  a  free  borough.  In  consequence  of  this  grant, 
the  borough  reeve,  constables,  and  burgesses  of  Salford 
determined,  at  a  general  meeting  held  on  the  16th  June, 
1 830.  to  adopt  and  use  as  a  common  seal  for  tho  borouffh 
of  Salford,  the  arms  of  Ranulph  de  Blundeville.  This 
charter  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Manchester  charter, 
i;runte<l  by  Thomas  de  Grelley  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
ilie  principal  dilVerence  consisting  in  a  provision  '  that  every 
>)ingess  shull  have  one  acre  attached  to  his  burgage,  paying 
iwi'lve  ponce  for  all  rents  belonging  to  that  burgage. 

Salf(>r<l  is  under  the  government  of  a  boroughteeve  and 
conMablcs.  Antiently  the  duty  of  the  horout^hreeve  was  to 
c:)llect  the  rents  and  tolls  of  tho  land  for  the  lord,  as  his 
b;uhir,  and  to  be  the  chief  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  the 
pi'uco.  At  present  the  duties  of  the  boroughrecve  are  to 
Ciinvene  and  preside  at  public  meetings,  to  correspond  with 
public  bodies,  and  to  distribute  certain  charitable  bequests. 
The-e  ollicers  are  elected  by  a  jury,  summoned  by  the 
deputy-steward  of  the  hundred,  at  the  king's  Michaelmas 
Leet  of  Salford  hundred.  By  an  act  of  parliament  obtained 
in  the  year  l&:iH,  the  p.>lice  of  Salford  wiis  separate^l  from 
that  of  Manchester,  and  placed  under  a  body  of  men  nomi- 
nated *  the  Commissioners  for  better  cleansing,  lighting, 
watching,  and  regulatiujo;  the  town  of  Salford,'  under  whose 
(ontnil  the  town.ship  still  remains.  The  commissioners 
are  the  boroughrecve  and  constables  for  the  time  being,  and 
1  JO  |Kirsons  occupiers  of  one  or  more  tenements  assessed 
at  lM»/.  a  year  clear,  or  persons  rated  below  that  amount  but 
i»eing  owners  of  piiii>erty  producing  30/.  a  year  clear,  to  be 
I'li.'cted  ci)mmi>sioners  by  all  persons  assessed  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  commissioners  nominate  the  surveyors  of 
highways.  In  IsJO  Messrs.  Appleby,  Clay,  and  Fisher 
erected  gas-wwks  in  Clowes  Street,  from  which  Salford 
Wis  .supplied  by  contract  until  December,  1831.  The  pre- 
s«  tit  gns-uorks  are  in  Lamb  Lane,  near  the  centre  of  the 
tit-Aii-li!,),  aii<l  are  the  property  of  the  lay-payers.  They  were 
enrird  HI  I  •*■?  j,  iind*;r  an  act  of  parliament:  the  profits  are 
iippro;ir!ateil  ti)  the  iiiiproviinent  of  the  town,  the  extension 
of  ihe  WDiks.  and  ilic  luiuidation  of  the  debt.  The  quantity 
of  gas  nuide  in  \H3ii  was  twenty-six  millions  of  cubic  feet; 


the  prioe,  8f.  per  1000  cnbic!.  flrai.  The  «> 
by  a  Botird  or  Directors  chosen  annually  n\ 
body  of  commissioners.    Tlie  expenditure  oi  »a«  o 
sioners  of  police,  from  June,  IH39,  to  June,  Ie40,  wv^  •«■•■, 
Within  the  same  time  38  lU/.  were  expended  by  the  *  la- 
pro  vement  Committee.' 

Salford  it  rich  in  foundations  for  the  relief  of  tho 
which  materially  diminish  the  poors'  rate.  Bene  of 
charitMs  would  have  been  more  pruduetive,  if  they  li«l 
formerly  as  well  managed  aa  they  are  at  preatnt.  In  IMi 
Salford  came  under  tlu:  regulations  of  tbie  New  P«)or  Urn, 
The  following  statements  rest  on  the  authuriiy  of  eat  df 
the  constables: — ^The  average  number  of  panpevafiirflUfHi 
(the  township)  for  the  quarter  endmg  December.  1 9411, 
Receiving  outdoor  relief  •  •  •  7M 
Receiving  in-door  relief      .     .     .     311 

Average  relief  per  head  about  U.  OjdL  a  week. 

Assessments  in  Sa{fordfor  the  B)or$'  Rate^  1840. 

Number.  AaiaaHto- 

10/.  and  upwards         3779         Net  renlal  £liUMt  IS 

Under  10/.      .         .     7827  Do.     *      47,t39  li 

The  assessment  is  taken  on  the  groai  rental.  lUevft^ 

6  per  cent  for  repairs  on  uroperty  above  10/.,  and  If  fm 

cent,  on  all  under  10/.,  ana  this  forms  the  neC  mtalai 

the  assessments  as  above. 

The  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  other  chafi^ 
except  those  of  county  and  parish  highweyi^  are  ■  fol- 
lows:— 

1834-5         •  .  •      £4,974  11     4 

1834-5         .  .  •         4,399  17     9 

1835-6  •  .  .         4,061     1     8 

1836-7         .  .  .         4.367     5     2 

1837-8,  the  last  year  bcforo  )  ^  e^«  i  a    a 
the  Union        .         .      j®'**^  ^^    * 

Total  in  5  years        .    £26,346    9    4 
Yearly  average  •         5.269    5  10 

Expenditure  from  25th  Decern-  ^ 

her,  1839,  to  25th  December. 
1840  (being  the  first  year 
under  the  Union)   .         .        6,592  17     9 


Paid    for    county    and   parish 

highway-rates  for  the  5  years 

previous  to  the  Union  •  7,520  9  4 
Yearly  average  •  •  .  1,504  110 
Paid  last  year     .         •         •         2,094     1     I 


£1.323  II  II 


589  19    3 


Making  together  an  annual  increase  of      £|,9I3  II   2 


Salford  Borough.— By  the  Act '  For  amending  the 
sentstion  of  England  and  Wules,*  Salford  was  eoosliMals 
parliamentary  borough,  with  the  privilege  of  tending  «t 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  borangb  inoiiB 
the  townships  of  Salford,  in  the  parish  of  If  ancbeatcrs  fa- 
pulation  in  1831,  40,876:  of  Broughtun,  in  the  pahik  dt 
Manchester,  population  1 589 ;  of  Pendleton,  in  the  ^j■n• 
ing  parish  of  Eccles,  population  8435 ;  and  Pendlcbuiy;  ■ 
Eccles  also,  population  1 556 :  making  in  the  whole  a 
lation  of  5'2,45C.  Since  1831  the  population  haa  n 
very  much,  as  maybe  inferred  from  the  ineieaae  of  the 
liamentar)' constituency.  The  total  number  of  persona* 
names  stood  at  the  first  election  in  1832  on  the  reviaed  Im 
was  1498  ;  in  1834  the  number  had  risen  to  2165;  in  laV 
to  233j ;  in  1836  to  2638.  In  1S39,  in  ronsaqueneeof  bai 
times,  it  had  fallen  to  2549,  which  number  was  diminiihi 
in  1840  to  2443,  showing  an  increara  of  about  a  tboMai 
voters  to  the  constituency  in  eight  years,  three  of  whieh  wna 
years  of  great  commercial  difllculty.  The  first  eleclien  wa 
in  1832. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  property  in  Salford  baa  been  mv 
great.  In  1704  Thomas  Dickinson  gave  for  the  uaeof  tte 
poor  a  house  and  land  in  Salford,  which  then  pfudawi 
8/.  \0s.  a  year,  but  in  1798,  40/.  a  year.  In  1630  Ha» 
phrey  Booth  gave  lands  in  Old  field  Lane  and  Gravel  Leas 
for  the  repairs  of  Salford  chapel  and  the  aurplut  lor  iW 
poor,  value  44/.  annual  rent,  which  in  179^  pnduecd  SSlL 
!()«.,  and  in  ls4o  not  le<s  than  629/.  Of  tne  towns  kip  s/ 
Rrougliton,  consist in<; of  1004  statute  acres,  870  arepnsse«ii 
by  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  an  estate  which,  in  the  last  lie 
years,  has  more  than  doubled  its  rental,  although  UlUe 
than  200  acres  have  been  sold  in  the  wh^. 


Mani^actares.— The  followinf;  table  >ho«s  the  extent  b 
hicb  manufaclurcs  arc  carried  in  llie  borough  ;— 
aiid  If  titer  Purer  in  the  Rnroueh  iff  Salford.  Jrom  a  Be 
Trt  rifihe  Sfanchesler  Slatislical  Soeiuli/,  June,  1837, 
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The  M>udjlion  of  the  working  classes  wag  inquired 

IB  years  lb3.|-5-6,  by  the  Manchester  Statutical  Society, 

gin  whose  pubhshed  Report  wa  take  the  following  details : —  1 

I  Salfuid  Ibe  proporlion  which  ibe  population  exaroined 
m  lo  ihe  loUl  pupublion  (estimated  at  as.OOO)  wm  74 
a  cent. ;  72  per  cent,  of  the  house!  are  reported  as  00m- 
rlablu;  S  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  resided  in 
liars  ~  generally  two  rooms,  one  for  sleeping,  the  other 
r  all  otber  purposes ;  llOd  single  rooms  constituted  each 
dwelling.;;  9538  dwellinf^  at  on  average  weekly  rent  of 
'.  lUii.  give  an  annual  rental  of  70,263^;  3335  persons 
nupied  cellars;  S991  cliildren  were  receiving  wages; 
1,629  children  wero  under  12  years  of  agei  68S8  above; 
lal  20,'ll7children;  10.220  children  were  stated  by  their 
irents  to  he  in  attendance  at  a  Sunday  or  a  day  school ; 
.,^53  persons  could  write  or  read.  The  members  of  the 
itabli^ihed  Church  amounted  to  53  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole. 
I  many,  perhaps  iu  ihc  majority  of  cases,  there  wore  only 
10  beds  to  a  family  of  five  or  six  per.sons  of  both  sexes. 
Notn'ilhslanding  the  pressure  in  Iho  commercial  world 
bich  prevuiled  from  1836  to  18.10,  the  Committee  of  the 
'ani^liesicr  and  Salford  Bank  for  Savings  repoKed  a  very 
insidcrablu  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Bank  during 
140,  which  huwever  llioy  partly  attribute  lo  the  adoption  of 
Ttain  improvements. 

Tbe  amount  deposited  in  the  }var  ending 

Nov.  20,  1649,  WM   11M48  12  8 
Amount  withdrawn  „  „  92,461   11   0} 

Amount  remaining  due 

to  Depositors       .  „  „  360,423   18  1) 

Number    of   Accounts 

remaining  open  .         „  „  13,453 

Number  of  Deposits  mode  „  S3,8U* 

Edueatiott  in  Sa(/iird  has  of  late  years  made  rapid  pro- 
BH.  but  is  still  inadorjuaie  to  the  wants  of  tbe  population. 
■om  the  Parochial  Returns  made  lo  the  Select  Committee 

the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
UCBtion  of  tbe  poor.  Session  1818,  it  appearii  that  then 
•re  were  two '  national  schools  for  3U0  boys  and  as  many 
ris;  also  three  Sunday-schools,  two  of  which  are  attached 

tbe  nburcli,  of  about  400.  and  one  of  200  or  300,  con- 
Med  by  Melliodidts;  besides  which  there  are  three  schools 
r  Mdults.'  Tbe  population  is  reported  as  19,114.  The 
Bturns  add.  '  the  minister  of  Salford  supposes  all  may 
un  to  read  who  desire,'  This  exiraoidinary  statement  U 
tMled  by  tbe  signature.  '  Saml.  Booth,  minister.'  In 
I3&  the  Stali»tical  Society  of  Manchester  caused  an  in- 
itry  to  be  made  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  borough 
'  Salford,  when  it  ap|)eared  that  in  a  population  of  JO.BIO 
muus  1831)  the  numbers  attending  the  various  school* 
I  the  borough  were  12,885.  of  uhom 

%13l  or    57  per  cent,  of  the  population,  attended  day 
and  evening  aohuols  only. 

MIO  or    6'2       „        „    attended  both  day  and  Sunday 
schools. 

6,344  or  II '^       „        „     attended  Sunday-ichooU  only. 

13,SbS  or  23'4  per  cent,  of  the  popuUtion. 
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Of  theM  about  e23S  ware  found  to  be  either  under  6  or 
above  IS  years  of  age,  leaving  about  I0,G5U  children  be- 
tween tbe  ages  of  5  end  IS  under  intlruction;  Ihe  toinl 
number  of  children  between  theie  ages  being  oomputed  at 
13,750,  thus  leaving  3100  or  22|  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
without  any  education.  Above  one-ouarter  of  the  number 
receiving  daily  instruction  were  fonno  in  the  darac-sohouls, 
very  few  of  which  possessed  more  than  fra^mculsof  books;  in 
many  cases  no  hooka  at  all  were  to  he  seen,  ihe  mistress  not 
having  the  means  and  the  parents  being  without  the  ability 
or  the  inclination  to  procure  them.  Order  and  cleanliness 
were  little  regarded,  ancl  the  children  were  for  the  mo.tt 

Eart  crowded  in  close  and  dirty  rooms,  in  which  the  whole 
usiness  of  the  school  was  carried  on,  and  where  the  famdy 
slepL  Some  of  the  teachers  followed  another  occupaliun, 
sucb  as  shop-keeping,  sewing,  washing,  and  the  generality 
of  them  were  wholly  incompetent  to  tbe  task  of  instruction, 
and  betrayed  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  most  common 

Ckaritie*  and  Educational  Institutions. — The  Salford 
Uecbanics'  Institution  wns  {punded  at  a  general  meeting 
held  in  the  town-hall,  Salford,  on  Monday,  tbe  S8th  May 
1838.  '  Tbe  object  of  the  institution  is  to  instruct  the  ope 
rative  in  the  principles  of  his  trade  or  employment,  and  in 
other  departments  of  realty  useful  knowledge,  (hat  he  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  Ihose  fundamental  laws  which 
are  the  key  to  the  various  branches  of  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures; so  that  whilst  he  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  skill 
in  the  praciioe  of  his  business,  and  consequently  becomes 
more  valuable  lo  his  employers,  he  may  be  better  enabled 
lo  secure  to  himself  and  bis  family  the  means  of  comfort 
and  rational  enjoyment.'  The  principal  mean*  for  carrying 
Ibii  desirable  object  into  eCrect  are  cLaeses,  lectures,  a 
library,  and  reading-room.  The  Salford  Mechanics'  Intti- 
lutbn  fbllows  the  general  practice  of  similar  eatal)liKl|ments 
in  excluding  'parly  politics  and  controversial  theology,' 
■utyects  of  the  deepest  and  most  pressing  interest  to  tbe 
people,  by  which  in  reality  they  have  given  their  minds 
most  of  .the  discipline  they  have  received,  and  which  Ihe 
people  ought  to  be  taught  to  treat  and  discuss  in  a  proper 

The  aubseription  to  tho  institution  is  the  payment  of  six- 
teen shilling*  annually  in  advance.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  a  president,  six 
vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  twenty  directors,  to  bechosen 
annually  by  the  membeis  out  of  their  own  body.  Imme- 
diately on  it*  establishment  the  institution  began  to  fulfil 
tbe  hopes  of  it*  friends.  Tlie  reading-room  was  furnished 
with  five  weekly,  ten  monthly,  and  four  quarterly  periudi- 
oab;  classes  were  formed,  and  began  to  study  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  grammar,  writing,  architectural 
drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  perspective  drawing,  mecha- 
nical drawing,  French,  and  elocution.  A  society  was  also 
formed  for  'mutual  improvement.'  The  foundation  of  a 
museum  was  laid.  A  library  was  commenced.  Several 
courses  of  lectures,  amounting  in  all  to  50,  were  delivered. 
The  Report  for  the  year  1B40  states  the  number  of  members 
as  310,  and  that  the  library  contained  1 159  volumes  and  59 
pamphlets,  tbe  average  number  of  daily  deliveries  for  Ihe 
year  being  3i  volumes,  and  tho  total  number  of  deliveries 
9524  volumes. 

In  this  year  a  new  means  of  usefulness  was  devised,  whieK 
deiorves  special  notice,  and  may  be  advanlageougly  imitated 
in  other  part*  of  the  kingdom;  namely,  an  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  manufactures,  models  of  machinery,  curiosi- 
ties, aod  antiquities,  with  a  view  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
Among  other  things,  the  visitor  saw  in  actual  o|ievBiion 
the  planing-machine,  card-making  machine,  carding,  roving, 
spinning  of  cotton,  glass-engraving,  &c ,  all  at  work  by 
steam-power.  Leolures  were  delivered  on  the  palariiation 
of  light,  chemistry,  bleaching,  and  the  chromatic  flrc-cloud. 
Ninety  thousand  persons  pa«sod  through  tho  exhibition. 

The  Salford  Lyceum  is  one  of  a  class  of  institutions  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  benefit  the  working  and  the  poorer 
classes.  It  was  established  in  January,  1830,  and  has  for 
its  design  'lo  provide  a  system  of  juvenile  and  adult  educa- 
tion for  both  sexes  of  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
community,  and  to  extend  more  widely  the  taste  and  means 
for  moral  and  intellectual  euliivalion.'  The  Salford  Lyceum 
embraces,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mechanics' 
institutions,  the  following  fundamental  objects :— female 
initruotion^vening  classes    are  held  for  instruction  in 
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bi  anchus  of  knowledge  most  suited  for  females  in  the  ma- 
iiiifucturint;  distrirt;  the  newspaper  press— a  news-room  is 
supplied  with  journals  of  all  political  opinions;  useful  re- 
cruaiiou — there  are  classes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
concerts    and    musical   meetings,  and  social   and   festive 
parties;  cheapness— the  subscription  is  only*two  shillings  a 
quarter.     From  the  Report  for  1840  it  appears  the  number 
of  2017  subscriptions  had  been  received  from  the  24th  of 
January,  183<J,  to  the  24th  March,  1840,  which  are  classed 
as  follows; — 

Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  and  warehouse- 
men ..••••• 

Mechanics,  engineers,  founders,  and  mill-hands 
Engravers,  pat  tern- designers,  and  calico-printers 
Joiners,  plumbers,  carvers  and  gilders,  masons, 
and  painters      .         .         .         .         .         .179 

Butchers,  bakers,  and  brewers  .  .  •  27 
Shopkeepers,  tailors,  drapers,  and  shoemakers  113 
Letter-press  printers  and  bookbinders  .  .  53 
Hairdressers         .  •     ,    .         •         •         •         1 1 

Boys  and  females  undescribed  •  •  •169 
Undescribod  males        .         .         •         •         •         41 


48 

253 
838 
285 


Total  .  •  .2017 
The  library  consisted  of  about  1500  volumes;  the  number 
of  deliveries  averaged  about  70  each  evening,  and  there 
were  generally  above  400  volumes  in  circulation  at  one  time. 
The  following  classes  for  males  were  in  operation: — 
Reading,  weekly  average  attendance  50  pupils ;  arithmetic 
ond  writing,  163  pupils;  grammar  and  geography,  40  pupils; 
elocution,  20  pupils.  Classes  were  also  held  for  females 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  and  embroidery; 
clashes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music  met  every  week. 
An  essay  and  discussion  society,  of  30  members,  held  its 
meetings  each  alternate  Thursday.  The  directors,  ever 
aiming  at  affording  rational  amusement  to  the  working 
classes,  held  several  tea-parties,  making  for  admission  a 
small  extra  charge,  which,  though  sufficiently  moderate  to 
occasion  the  assembling  of  considerable  numbers,  was  found 
equal  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred;  the  amusements 
consisted  of  glees,  songs,  recitations,  musical  promenades, 
ac(*ompanied  hy  an  instrumental  band.  During  the  year, 
32  lectures  were  delivered  on  various  subjects,  as  astronomy, 
oratory,  comic  literature  and  ballads,  geology,  natural  theo- 
logy, anatomy;  21  of  these  lectures  were  given  gratui- 
tously. The  directors  state  that  they  have  full  confidence 
that  '  the  subscription,  under  judicious  management,  will 
to  a  very  great  extent  meet  the  current  expenditure, 
although  to  do  this  the  union  of  large  numbers  is  indispen- 
sably necessary.'  The  '  Financial  Statement' for  1839-40 
shows  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  institution,  the  total 
outlay  btnng  about  500/. 

Previous  to  the  year  1827  the  working  classes  of  Salford 
and  the  suburbs  were  dependent  on  the  public  institutions 
of  Manchester  for  gratuitous  medical  relief.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  additional  assistance  should  be  provided,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  2nd  of  Mav,  1827,  at  which  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  public  dispensary  was  resolved  upon. 
A  building  was  taken  in  a  central  situation  ;  and  on  the  10th 
*of  September  the  dispensary  was  opened  for  the  admission 
of  patients.  But  the  wants  of  the  poor  were  soon  found  so 
pressing  as  to  require  a  larger  building.  Measures  were  ac- 
cordingly taken,  and  a  new  edifice,  designated  the  Salford 
and  Pendleton  Royal  Dispensary,  was  coropleted  early  in 
]S31,  at  an  expense  of  2546/.;  and  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1831,  the  business  of  the  charity  was  removed  to  it.  The 
government  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in  a  committee.  It 
is  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  number  of  patients 
admitted  since  the  oi»ening  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
cx)>enditure  for  each  year.  Tlie  out-patients  are  those 
capable  of  attending  at  the  dispensary ;  and  the  homo,  those 
whi>>e  complaints  re(|uire  them  to  be  visited  at  their  own 
re>idence.  Accidents  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whule  number  of  cases,  many  of  which  are  caused  by  the 
machinery  in  the  numerous  mdls  and  manufactories  in  the 
vic.nitv  i>f  the  ln>tiiution: — 
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1830 

1831  2146 

1832  2073 

1833  2212 

1834  1813 

1835  1639 
1636  1915 

1837  1863 

1838  2113 

1839  2519 
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896 
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TTie  Public  Buildings  in  Salford  are  not  dkliDniihd  Im 
architectural  beauty.  The  oldest  place  of  wmhip.  Tinitf 
chapel,  was  founded  (1635)  by  Ilumpbrey  Bootb.  a  pi» 
perous  merchant  of  Salford,  and  was  rebuilt  in  I75S.  1W 
town-hall,  situated  in  Chapel-street,  is  a  neat  bwUKag  rf 
stone,  of  modern  date,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Laae.  Ibi 
Salford  policc-ofiice  occupies  one  portion  of  tbe  biiiMia|; 
other  parts  are  occupied  by  tbe  ofBceta  of  tbe  guaidaai  ti 
the  poor,  the  clerks  of  the  police  otHnraiaaioncni 
contains  a  large  room  used  for  public  meetii  -h 
lectures,  &c.  The  Zoological  Gardens  in  H  ■ 

were  opened  May  31st,  1838.    Tbey  oeeup>  »«w 
of  land,  laid  out  in  the  best  style  of  lanoMM 
They  have  a  fine  collection  of  anii 
mended  by  their  locality,  as  well  as  »« 
displayed  in  laying  out  the  land  and  en 

Eminent  IndividuaU,-^l}T,  Clarke,  |fru^ 
eeography,  and    experimental  pbiloaoph* 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  was  born  at 
John  Byrom,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bvn 
the  borough  of  Salford,  in%'entor  of  a  » 
and  a  respectable  poet,  was  born  at  Ke       i 
Crabtree  [Horrocrs]  was  born  at  Bro^—Mluu  ■« 
of  Salford,  in  1610;  baptized  in  the  Co  a  r 

Chester,  July  29 ;  educated  at  Cambriogvi  u       Hm  or| 
her,  1633 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Collegiate  vuurrb,  Ab^w    ^ 
1,  1644.    By  observation  made  on  Kersall  Moor,  be  fcaa^ 
that  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  the  sun's  dkk,  ehtfk 
phenomenon  took  place  Nov.  21,  1639.    Tbe  only  ee 
who  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it  vera  i        m 
and  his  friend  Horrocks,  to  whom  he  had  eommbm 
the  fact. 

(Communication  from  Salford.     For  ftirther  inferasi 
see  Baines*s  History  of  Lancashire;  Manekeiier  m§  tt  iti 
Annals  of  Manchester ;  Reports,  &c.)  , 

SALIAN.     [KuR.]  I 

SAUC  LAW.    IPHILIPPB  V. ;  PniLiFra  VI.1  ■ 

S ALICA'CE^E,  or  Salicinia,  a  natural  order  oi       al 
Exogens  possessing  the  following  characters:-      » 
pistils  or  stamens  alone,  growing  on  tlie 
plants,  and  arransred  in  the  form  of  an  amvuu        ■■ 
separate,  or  united  together  with  two-celled  anti 
rior  ovary,  with  one  or  two  cells;  numerous 
style  single,  with  two  stigmas,  or  absent; 
mose,  1 0- 1 2-ceHed,  coriaceous  fruit ;  seeds  cu 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  tbe  axis  of  eaen  ^       ■ 
base  of  the  cell ;  albumen  absent ;  embryo  ereo**  ri 
ferior.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  witb  simpte  alter 
and  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.    Coaibined  » 
lacesD  and  Betulacen,  they  formed  part  of  tbe 
Amentacen  of  Jussieu.  but  they  bave  beeki  vcpw 
Richard.    They  are  distinguished  ftom  C     lania 
absence  of  a  calyx,  and  frequently  by  the ' 
leaves:    from  Betulacen  tbey  are  known  vj  mbw 
seeds  and  polyspermous  two-valved  frait.  Tbey  ani 
found  inhabiting  woods  in  tlie  nortliern  districts  ei  m 
Asia,  and  America.    The  most  northern  woody  pit"* 
known,  the  Salix  arctica,  belongs  to  this  octlar.    ' 
only  two  genera  in  this  order, Salix  and  Popniva:  ■» 
are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  ibeir 
various  economical  uses. 

The  genus  Populus  (from  the  Latin  poptUsui}  iadMrar 
by  possessing  dioecious,  cylindrical,  many-Hoi     id 
weclge-shap^,  single- flowered,  jaued   bracb  • 

turbinate  calyx,  tubular  below,  and  dilated  ■-■ 
The  barren  flowers  have  eight  or  more  <     •■ 
filaments,  and  large  drooping  quadrai      n 
fertile  flowers  have  an  ovate  pointed  w/»ij. 
awl- shaped  stigmas ;  ovate  capsule,  witb  two  i 
and  one  cell ;   numerous  small  ovate  B«ad%  \ 
with  a  tufi  of  fine  hairs.    All  the  spaoiii  of 
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teidnoDi  trees,  mostly  of  a  large  lixe,  and  graviiig  in 
Surope,  North  America,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
11m  poplar  hu  long  been  valued  as  an  onumental  tree,  and 
Ibe  Tarioiu  species  have  been  extensivel;  cultivated  in 
iHTope.  At  they  are  dia9cious  plants,  much  ditCculty  btis 
■liaen  in  delerminiDg  the  number  of  the  introduced  species. ; 
Ntd  it  ii  probable  that  when  the  plants  with  male  and  Temak' 
lowen  Ehell  have  been  carefully  examined,  a  conaiderabli^ 
itduction  in  the  present  number  ot  ackaowledgad  specie: 
will  take  place. 


,_ .  , i,  pLiEJIilbxooi  btmcw  1*1 

taMrdputll;  f.diUa.  •llhiilTnoprD  ^/(Kd  villi  bmli;  ;,iKdee  DtlhllW 
Millag  Hedi;  A,  ■vc1k)dc)rHV<li,ihavLaf  eotylcdgfll. 

^ipubt*  alia,  the  white  poplar,  or  Abele  tree,  has  roundish, 

Wdate,  lobed,  and  toothed  leaves,  glabrous  above,  downy 

nd  very  while  beneath;  fertile  calkins,  ovate;  fburstigmas; 

reeping  roots;   branches  very  white,  downy  when  young. 

'his  tree   is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  most  parts  of 

iurope,  in  woods  and  thickets  in  a  moist  soil. 

Jhpuiut  eaneicem,  the  grey  poplar,  is  by  some  writers 

idered  only  a  variety  of  P.  alba.     It  is  known  by  its 

ds  being  roundish,  deeply  waved,  toothed,  downy,  and 

■■yy  beneath ;    fertile  catliina  cylindrical ;    stigmas  eighL 

Us  tree  is  of  slower  growth  than  P.  alba,  and  the  wood  is 

r,  and  more  adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  limber 

Bdalied.     Not  fewer  than  eight  distinct  varielies  are  enu- 

ted  as  cultivated  in  our  nurseries,  and  probably  many 

•n  might  he  added  to  Ibe  list  by  a  careful  examinalion  of 

jns  of  these  plants.    The  while  and  grev  poplar  both 

u  a  height  from  80  to  100  feet.    All  tlieir  varielies 

m  exceedingly  fast,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  30 

(  in  ten  years.     They  are  remarkable  for  the  creeping 

of  their  roots,  which  send  up  suckers  for  a   great 

mmmicit  round  the  trunk,  and  by  these  a  perpetual  sue- 

n  of  young  trees  may  he  kept  up.     The  trees  will 

uiefor  tvocenluries  if  allowed  to  remain;  but  if  wanted 

timber,  they  should  be  cut  down  before  they  are  fifty 

old,  as  aficr  that  period  the  heart-wood  is  liable  to 

The  Abele,  as  well  ai  the  black  poplar,  was  kno«n 

iaa,  and  was  recommended  by  Pliny  as  props 

iHiil.  JVa/.,  ivi.  23.)    It  is  much  planted  m 

parts  of  Holland,  Flknders,  Fiance,  and  Oerraapy. 

principal  ui<e  to  which  the  Abele  is  put  in  England  is 

*  of  making  Hooting  hoards,  for  which  purpose  it  should 

■        soDcd  eighteen  or  twenty  monihs  previous  to  use.    It 

(uu  employ^  by  the  cooper  for  making  wooden  dishes, 

_ks,  &c.      The  grey  pojilar  possesses  the  whitest  wood  of 

of  the  species,  and  is  used  in  France  and  Germany  for 

■ving  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  architecture. 

Tb^  poplars  should  be  planted  in  a  loamy  soil  near  water, 

it  be  desired  that  they  should  attain  a  great  height  or 

idarable  siie.   They  will  however  grow  very  wall  on  dry 

■oiU.    In  the  nurseries  near  London  they  are  ninaUy 

u.e«t«d  bv  layers,  which  ought  to  be  tnuurianted  into  , 
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'  nuner;  lines  for  at  least  a  year  before  removal,  it  ihey 
seldom  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoals  or  put  forth  many 
roots  the  Orst  season.  The  Abele  bears  cutliog  or  lopping 
worse  than  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Pbpulut  trmtila,  the  trembling  poplar,  or  aspon:  leavei 
nearly  orbicular,  broadly  toothed,  glabrous  on  both  sides ; 
stalks  compressed;  stigmas  four,  erect,  cased  at  the  base! 
Ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  this  plant  are  found  in  the  nur- 
series, end  some  writers  refer  several  other  species  to  this 
es  varieties.  The  aspen,  like  all  the  genus,  is  a  rapid- 
growing  tree.  It  has  horizontal  branches,  which  beeome 
g'ndulous  hy  age.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  woods  in  Great 
rilain,  and  in  Scotland  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  1500 
feet  above  the  level  it  the  sea.  It  is  also  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  Burope,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Lapland, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  Russia.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  last.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and  bark.  Ir. 
common  with  P.  alba  and  P.  nigra,  the  bark  of  this  specie* 
is  used  in  tanning.  It  has  even  a  greater  tendency  ta 
send  up  suckers  than  the  other  species,  and  on  this  account 
requires  attention,  as  it  would  otherwise  cover  the  whide 
district  in  which  it  is  planted.  In  cultivation  thia  tree 
ought  to  tiave  a  rich  and  loamy  soil,  but  it  does  not  require 
•  soil  of  any  great  depth.   It  may  he  propagated  by  outtinga 

Toe  trembling  leaves  of  the  aspen  have  always  excited 
attention,  and  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  super- 
stitioiu  belief  and  poetical  allusion.  Among  other  super- 
stitions of  former  times,  this  tree  was  believed  to  have 
supplied  the  wood  of  which  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made^ 
and  its  trembling  leaves  were  thought  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fiict. 

Populut  trepida,  the  American  aspen,  is  by  some  looked 
upon  as  a  variety  of  P.  Iremula;  the  leaf  is  suborhiculale, 
with  an  abruptly  acuminate  point,  toothed,  with  two  glands 
at  the  baaeon  its  upper  surfare;  silky  whilst  young,  glabrous 
afterwards.  It  is  found  In  North  America  in  extensive 
swamps  fromCanadatotheCaralinas.andft'am  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  as  far  as  lat.  64°. 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  P.  grandidenlala, 
the  large  American  aspen,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  above,  and 
is  probably  only  a  variety  of  P.  tremula.  It  attains  a  heicht 
uf  40  or  SO  feet,  and  ia  found  in  the  same  situaliona,  but 
much  less  frequently  than  the  foregoing.  P.  grtrea,  the 
Grecian  poplar,  seems  also  to  be  a  variety  of  the  aspen. 

POtmlttf  nigra,  the  black  ooplar :  leaves  twice  the  length 
of  tncir  footstalks,  deltoia  or  unequally  quadrangu&r, 
■^erraled,  wilh  glandular  teeth,  glabrous;  the  base  more 
I'nlire,  the  under  aide  palest;  catkins  cylindrical,  pale,  laz. 
It  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  a  geographical  range 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  P.  alba.  It  attains  a  height  of 
irom  70  to  80  fbet,  and,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growUi,  hat 
1«en  much  cultivated.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  pnr- 
)>oGe  as  that  of  P.  tremula;  It  is  however  softer,  and  mom 
i.asy  to  work,  and  splits  more  easily  than  any  other  of  ibe 
'•peoies.  The  cotton  f^om  the  seeds  has  been  used  in  Fraliee 
and  Germany  as  wadding,  and  hat  been  also  manufactured 
into  cloth-hats  and  paper;  but  the  expense  of  cullivalhig 
the  tree  for  this  purpose  was  too  great,  and  eonsequentiv 
the  manufacture  has  been  given  up.  It  is  best  ouyivated 
in  a  good  soil  near  water.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttinn 
ur  truncheons.  It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an  aphis,  tba 
A.  populi,  which  penelratoa  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  and  petiole 
ana  produces  little  protuberance*  of  various  shapes  and 
«iies,  similar  to  those  produced  in  the  leave*  of  the  oak  by 
i)w  cynip*. 

AfMi/ui  eattadmiit,  the  Canadian  poplar,  it  an  American 
tpeoies:  it  has  angular  branches,  a  compreaaed  petiole; 
leaves  roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  subcordate  at  the 
base,  where  there  are  glands  serrated  with  unequal  teeth, 
i;labn>UB.  It  attains  a  lieight  of  70  or  SO  feet,  and  is  found 
ivild  in  the  rocky  districts  of  North  America  between  Ca- 
nada and  Virttinia.  In  America  it  is  oonaidered  the  best  of 
all  Doplart  for  planting.  The  young  shoots  are  used  aa 
food  for  horses.  The  poplar  avenue*  in  the  garden  at  Ver- 
sailles are  fbrmed  of  Ihu  tree. 

AfndiwMoni'liAni, the  blaokltaliau  poplar:  ihoolsmore 
or  less  angular;  branches  round;  petiole  slender,  compressed 
ill  the  upper  part;  disk  deltoid,  glands  at  the  base,  sub- 
acute, serrate,  glabrous;  biacle«e  glabrous ;  stamens  16; 
stigmas  4.  It  it  donbtful  of  what  eouniry  this  tree  ia  a  na- 
tive. It  appean  to  have  been  introdueed  into  England 
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by  Mount  Dickson,  nurserymen,  from  North  America.  In 
America  however  it  is  callutl  Italinn  j)0])lar,  and  in  France 
Pruplicr  Sui/txf.  It  is  prohably  a  variety  of  an  European 
ipcctes  that  has  bijcn  intnuluccd  into  America.  It  is  the 
mo»t  rapid-growing  of  all  the  poplars,  and  in  this  country  the 
timber  is  considered  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
species.  In  the  neighbourhocKl  of  London,  it  has  been 
known  to  j^row  M)  or  40  feet  in  height  in  seven  years. 
In  America  it  attains  a  height  of  only  about  70  or  80  feet, 
but  in  England  it  reaches  100  or  V20  feet  and  upwards. 
There  are  two  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden.  London,  P.  m.  Lindleyana,  with  wavy  leaves, 
and  P.  m.foliia  varieeatis,  with  variegated  leaves.  In  the 
middle  of  May  it  sheds  its  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  a 
cottony  down,  and  when  lying  on  the  ground  look  like 
snow.  These  seeds  adhere  to  everything  in  their  vicinity, 
and  become  in  consequence  a  great  nuisance  when  planted 
near  houses.  For  this  reason,  male  plants  alone  should  be 
plantetl  near  habitations.  1 1  requires  a  fertile  soil  near  water, 
and  grows  very  freely  from  cuttings. 

Ihpu/ws  fa»tifriata,  the  Lombardy  poplar:  leaf  deltoid, 
wider  than  long,  crenulated.  glabrous,  in  the  bud  involutely 
folded,  petiole  compressed.  This  tree  is  readily  distin- 
guished among  the  species  by  its  peculiar  conical  cypress- 
like  form,  and  the  total  absence  of  horizontal  branches.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  100  and  120  feet,  and  sometimes  150 
feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  and  also 
of  Persia  antl  the  Himalaya.  It  was  introduced  from  Italy 
into  Britain  about  the  year  1758,  and  is  now  very  generally 
ditfused,  some  parts  of  the  country  exhibiting  magnificent 
specimens.  The  wood  of  the  Lombardy  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  black  poplar  and  the  black  Italian  poplar.  It  is  used  for 
making;  packing-cases,  rafters,  small  beams,  studs,  boards, 
&c.  But  the  great  u>e  of  the  tree  in  this  country  is  in 
ornamental  planting,  and  for  this  pur))ose  its  spiry  straight 
form  adapts  it  exceedingly  well  as  a  contrast  to  the  round- 
headed  trees  that  are  so  numerous.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  growing  in  villages,  towns,  and  near  houses,  as  the 
branches,  not  being  horizontal  like  most  other  trees,  will 
not  interfere  with  the  walls  nor  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
lii^ht  througii  windows.     In  ornamental  planting,  it  may  be 

Idaccd  near  bridges,  viaducts,  rows  of  houses,  and  long 
Miiidings,  as  the  perpendicular  lines  forme<l  by  the  tree  re- 
lieve the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building.  It  requires  a  good 
soil,  but  will  not  even  then  grow  well  unless  near  water. 

l^tputus  fMi/aami/era^  balsam-bearing  ))oplar,  or  Tacama- 
hac  tree:  loaves  ovate-oblong,  quite  smooth,  with  fine 
glandular  st>rralures,  deep  green  above,  almost  white  but 
smooih  underneath.  Sometimes  2  glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole.  Bu<U  covered,  in  the  spring,  with  an  abundance  of 
fni^rnnt,  \iscid,  balsamic  juice.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
Amcrira.  l>a-uria,  and  the  Altai,  and  attains  a  height  of  80 
feet.  It  is  remarkable  fur  its  balsamic  secretion,  which  was 
formerly  collected  in  Canada  in  shells,  and,  under  the  name 
of  fMiuine/orntf  was  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  various 
parts  of  North  America.  In  Siberia  a  tincture  is  prepared 
from  the  buds,  which  is  said  to  be  antiscorbutic.  But  in 
Europe  the  principal  use  of  the  Tacamahac  and  its  varieties, 
of  which  there  are  several  from  various  districts,  is  in  orna- 
mental planting,  for  which  it  may  bo  used  instead  of  the 
Lomba^ly  poplar. 

P.  hetult/o/ia^  /leterophyila,  anguiata^  and  candicana, 
American  species,  have  also  been  cultivated  in  this  countr>', 
and  deserve  a  place  in  all  collections  of  these  plants. 

S.VLICIN,  a  neutral  principle  obtained  from  several 
species  of  salix:  it  is  white,  crystallizes  in  scales,  inodorous, 
very  bitter,  fusible  below  212**.  and  does  not  lose  water  at 
392^.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold ; 
it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  a'ther  and  vo- 
latile oils. 

According  to  Piria.  anhydrous  salicin  is  composed  of-^ 
Hydrogen       •      .       5' 70  or  24  e((uivalents. 
Carbon      .      .      •     60*25   „    42  „ 

Oxygen     .      .      .     33*06   „     0  „ 

100- 

In  its  crystalline  state  it  contains  two  equivalents  of  water. 
When  tr«*ated  with  very  dilute  and  hot  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  resinous  substance  is  formed,  to  whirh  Piria 
lias  ^iven  the  name  of  sa/icetin :  it  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  as  it  forms  and  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour: 
it  difl'ers  in  properties  and  composition  from  salicin. 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  salicin  is  converted  into 


salictfte,  which  has  not  been  ohttiiwd  in  a 

but  li  capable  of  combining,  like  a  simple  •nbttanee, 

different  bodies.     When  hvdrate  of  salicvie  it  heeled 

potash,  an  acid  is  formed,  wliieh  is  separable  fttHB  the  alkiE 
by  means  of  stronger  acids,  and  beinj^  hut  slightly  mIbUi 
in  water,  it  is  precipitated  in  crystals  resembling  bnni 
acid  in  appearance.  Salicin  possesses  tonic  properties  aa^ 
logous  to  those  of  disulphate  of  quina.  end  it  b  ttaled  toht 
less  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

SALICI'NL«.    [Salicacbjb.] 

SALICOQUES.    [Shrimps.] 

SALICO'RNIA  (from  aal,  salt,  and  enmu^  a  horn,  in  » 
ference  to  the  taste  and  form  of  the  plant),  the  systeaslk 
name  of  the  Glassworts,  a  genus  of  pianu  belonging  to  lit 
natural  order  Chenopodiacen.    They  are  characterised  hy 
a  single,  turbinate,  fleshy,  obscurcly-lobed  perianth;  10-12 
stamens ;  short  style ;  bi-trifid  stigmas ;  fruit  a  utricle  with 
a  single  seed.    They  are  mostly  weeds  inhabilinjit  moist  ab 
districts  on  the  roasts  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Africa,  aii 
America.  »S.  herbacea^  jointed  glasswort,  is  a  comnMNijplsat 
in  the  salt  marshes  and  on  the  banks  of  salt  rivers  in  Grat 
Britain.     It  is  known  by  its  herbaceous  stem,  niripwiwi 
and  notched  articulations    somewhat  thickened  opvmi^ 
and  cylindrical  spikes  slightly  tapering  at  the  extrenitisiL 
This,  and  many  other  species  belonging  to  the  genus,  and  Is 
the  other  genera  of  the  same  natural  fkmily.  yield  agmi 
quantity  of  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  »hi^  tley 
are  collected  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  thi 
North  of  Africa.    Tliis  species  is  of^en  eaten  as  a  salad  or 
pickle  under  the  name  of  samphire,  but  is  a  different  pfanc 
from  the  true  samphire  ( Crt Mmtiin  man'IriiiMai),  wkicliii 
found  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  and  has  been  immortaiiMd  ly 
Sliakspere.     The  only  other  British  species  is  &  netfn— . 
which  by  some  botanists  is  considered  a  variety  of  Che  kst 
with  a  creeping  stem.     S.fruticoiu,  shrubby  jointed  |h»* 
wort,  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain,  hut  grows  largflT 
in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  North  America,  and  is  uifd 
for  the  frame  pur)K>ftes  as  the  above.     The  species  of  tbii 
geims  arc  rather  numerous,  but  most  of  them  posMSS  pro- 
perties in  common  with  the  foregoing. 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  common  on  the  CoroflMidffl 
coast,  whence  Dr.  Roxburgh,' in  his  *  Flora  Indies,' rsopa- 
mcnds  the  manufacture  of  alkali,  which,  from  the  chnp- 
ness  of  labour,  he  conceives  might  be  made  tbero  at  ss  be 
a  rate  as  to  admit  of  its  being  profitably  sent' to  E«ept. 
[Salsola.I 

SALIENT,  a  term  applied  to  an  angle  which  presenti ih 
point  to  the  outside  of  the  figure,  as  opposed  to  ro*cnltrm| 
or  re-entrant,  which  is  applied  to  an  angle  presenting  m 
point  to  the  inside  of  the  figure.  These  terms  are  fit- 
quently  used  in  fortification,  and  seldom  in  geometry. 
SALIE'RI.  ANTONIO,  a  coinposer  of  great 


in  his  day,  was  born  at  Legnano,  in  the  Venetian 

in  1 750.     When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  ket  hie  feikv. 


a  respectable  merchant,  and  then  immediately 
to  make  music,  which  he  had  studied  only  as  an  i 
ment,  his  profession.  His  first  master  was  Oiovaani^e- 
cetti,  and  his  next  Leopold  Gasmann.  The  latter  teak  In 
pupil  to  Vienna,  where  be  made  the  aeqnainteaet  sf 
Gluck,  who,  at  that  time  declining  in  health,  entieslei 
Salieri  with  the  charge  of  composing  Let  DamaSdM,  mhtk 
the  i^reat  German  master  had  engaged  to  nraduee  fir  tks 
Acatihnit'  Unyale  de  Mutdaue.  It  was  perrormed  with  lie 
most  brilliant  success  in  Paris,  and  not  only  made  the  it- 

{)utation  of  the  author,  but  added  nearly  sb.OOO  fraaats 
lis  fortune.  He  afterwards  brought  out,  at  dilhmt 
theatres,  many  operas,  among  which  his  TVmrrv,  or  An» 
Hoi  d'Ormus,  and  La  Grotta  di  Tro/onio^  wero  tbeafll 
ix)pular.  and  are  now  best  known.  He  died  at  Vienas,!! 
lb>J3.  Salieri  was  a  kind  of  rival  of  Moiart,  and.  siMfs 
to  relate,  his  music  was  much  preferred  by  the  eovt  sai 
fashionable  circles  of  Vienna  to  that  of  the  greatest  dn- 
matic  composer  that  then  or  has  ever  since  UreiL 
SALIES.  [Pyrkneks,  Basses.] 
SAL1  FERGUS  SYSTEM.  In  geology,  the  seiim  of 
calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  sandy  strata,  loeally  end  fte- 
quently  productive  of  rock  salt  or  brine  springs,  uid  of  gfpBHL 
is  thus  designated.  The  equivalent  terms  ars^  New  M 
System,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  eolonr  iatht 
sandstones  and  clays ;  and  Poicilitic  System,  frem  the  n- 
rious  colours  of  the  rocks.  The  term 
the  same  model  as  carboniferous,  oolitic,  &&,  nh 
characteristic  portion  of  its  eomponant 
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abundantly  but  not  exclusively  found  in  this  system  of  de- 
posits. Springs  more  or  less  salt  are  indeed  met  with  in  a 
§reat  proportion  of  the  whole  series  of  strata ;  in  England 
ley  are  rather  prevalent  in  rocks  of  the  carboniferous 
iTstem  (as  at  Harrogate,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  and  near 
Newcastle),  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  real  beds  of  salt 
except  in  the  midst  of  red  marls  and  sandstones.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  this  is  not  the  case,  for  though  salt 
occurs  in  the  Poicilitic  marls  and  beds  associated  therewith 
(especially  the  Muschelkalk)  in  Germany  and  France  abun- 
dantly, it  is  also  found  in  the  tertiaries  of  Poland,  thegieen- 
sand  series  of  Spain,  and  the  oolitic  system  of  the  Salzburg 
Alps. 

Viewed  on  the  great  scale,  the  Saliferous  System  of 
rocks  is  one  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  There  are  peculiarities  in  its  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  clays,  as  well  as  in  its  gypseous  and  salt  de- 
posits ;  the  occurrence  and  nature  of  its  organic  contents, 
and  the  relation  which  it  bears  altogether  to  earlier  and 
later  classes  of  rocks,  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  Some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  its  limestones  have  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  for  the  changing 
qualities  of  its  sandstones  and  clays  see  Red  Sandstone 
and  Red  Marl.  We  shall  here  add  a  few  reflections  on 
the  salt  and  gypseous  masses,  and  on  the  organic  contents 
of  the  Saliferous  System. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  perhaps  as  freauently  and  under 
almost  as  many  curious  circumstances  in  the  stratified  rocks, 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  in  mealy  aggregations,  acicular  prisms, 
broadly  foliated  crystals  (selenite),  fibrous  masses  and  beds, 
and  marmoroid  or '  alabastrine  rocks.  It  lies  in  strata  of 
almost  every  age,  and  is  not  absent  fi'om  diluvial,  alluvial, 
and  recent  deposits.  The  mode  of  its  occurrence  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  characteristic  of  each  particular  mineral 
type.  While  long  prismatic  crystals  appear  in  cavities  of 
shells  and  in  recent  excavations  (as  in  the  gallery  of  Felling 
Colliery,  Newcastle),  the  solitary  broad  flaky  crystals  of 
nelenite  abound  in  blue  clays  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
series  (which  receive  their  colour  from  protoxide  of  iron), 
and  the  fibrous  gypsum  marks,  fipots,  and  irregular  lines 
in  the  red  clays  (coloured  by  peroxide)  of  the  Saliferous 
System,  the  fibres  beinji:  (in  agreement  with  a  general 
law  of  structures)  arranged  so  a.s  to  lie  at  right  angles  to 
the  broader  surfaces  which  bound  the  mass.  The  marmoroid 
texture  is  most  commonly  found  in  real  however  irregular 
beds,  as  at  Montmartre,  and  in  some  points  near  Fairburn  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  line  of  the  York  and  North  Midland 
railway.  At  these  places  fibrous,  marmoroid,  and  flaky 
sulphate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  in  association. 

From  what  is  known  to  take  place  at  the  present  day,  and 
from  appearances  in  the  distribution  of  the  gypsum  and 
selenite  in  masses  of  clay  and  cavities  of  shells,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  these  crystallized 
masses  owe  their  origin  to  the  processes  of  segregation  since 
the  deposition  of  the  earthy  masses  in  which  they  appear. 
In  no  other  way  is  it  at  all  conceivable  or  even  possible  that 
the  irregular  masses  of  gypsum  which  appear  in  red  marl  at 
Axmouth,  Aust  Passage,  and  the  Trent  s  mouth  could  be 
formed.  The  marls  in  which  they  here  lie  were  deposited 
is  fine  mud,  and  if  wo  suppose  merely  a  slow  extrication 
of  the  liquid,  so  that  its  contained  salts  might  remain, 
the  arrangement  of  these  salts  in  such  irregular  masses 
during  crystallization  presents  no  particular  difficulty. 

Salt  shows  itself  in  the  Cheshire  mines  as  either  granu- 
lar, broadly  laminated,  or  fibrous;  in  great  beds  or  mi- 
nutely mixed  with  marls,  nearly  as  gypsum  is,  and  pro- 
bably in  regard  to  its  origin,  similar  suppositions  will  apply, 
the  solid  beds  (of  limited  extent  however  and  irregular 
irea)  being  due  to  a  great  evaporation  of  liquid  over  the 
previously  deposited  marls.  That  such  water,  in  the  case 
>f  rock-salt  generally,  was  derived  from  the  sea,  is  almost 
certain,  from  the  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  the 
brine- springs  connected  with  them.  (Daubeny*s  Memoir, 
in  Phil.  Trans.)  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  area  in 
irhich  the  salt  was  found  was,  at  the  time  of  its  formation, 
ar  for  some  time  previously  or  subsequently,  connected 
with  the  sea.  Lagoons  may  have  been  the  theatre  of 
the  evaporation  supposed,  and  earthy  sediments,  such  as 
occur  in  Cheshire  and  Poland,  may  have  been  drifted  in 
by  fresh-waters  or  the  sea,  according  to  circumstances, 
tmd  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  repetition  of  the  processes 
rach  as  might  produce  the  two  great  beds  of  rock-salt  in 
Cheshire.    It  is  not  known  that  organic  remains  of  any 


kind  accompany  the  salt  of  Cheshire,  but  this  is  almost  true  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  red  maris,  in  which  these  deposits  lie. 
We  find,  then,  associated  together,  abundance  of  red 
oxide  of  iron,  salt,  and  gypsum,  but  no  organic  remains. 
The  prevalence  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  any  of  the  strata  is 
accompanied  by  a  paucity  or  total  absence  of  organic  remains. 
In  the  Saliferous  System  these  red  strata  extend  through 
several  hundred  feet  of  thickness,  and  it  is  found,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  types  of  organic  life  above  and  below  are 
widely  different.  Similarly  the  thick  series  of  old  red- 
sandstone  contains  few  organic  fossils,  and  separates  two 
distinct  groups  of  these  productions.  Some  great  physical 
changes  then  must  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous 
to  and  durinjr  the  saliferous  period,  and  to  have  influenced 
both  chemical  and  vital  phenomena. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  ( Prodrome  dTune  Histoire  de$ 
VigStctux  FbssileSf  1829),  viewing  the  series  of  fossil  plants, 
gives  four  great  periods  of  antient  vegetation:— the  first 
extending  from  the  earliest  strata  to  the  red-sandstone 
(saliferous)  strata ;  the  second  including  these  strata ;  the 
third  including  the  oolites  and  chalk  ;  the  fourth,  the  tertiary 
strata.  Of  these  the  flora  of  the  second  period  (chiefly  ter- 
restrial) is  very  limited,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  tran- 
sition group  of  plants  connecting  the  earUer  and  later 
periods.  Similarly  the  series  of  marine  invertebrata  which 
He  in  the  Saliferous  system  have  characters  intermediate 
between  the  early  (palaeozoic)  and  later  races  of  preadamitio 
life.  We  find  the  same  results  by  considering  the  verte- 
brated  animals ;  but  on  a  careful  scrutiny,  this  '  transition' 
character  of  life  is  resolvable  into  two  parts ;  we  discover 
in  the  Saliferous  period  two  periods,  marked  in  geology  by 
the  ttoo  formations  in  which  the  Saliferous  strata  are 
ranked. 

The  lower  of  these,  the  Magnesian  Lihestonb  forma- 
tion, contains  corals,  brachiopoda,  and  fishes,  so  extremely 
similar  in  detail  or  analogous  in  their  general  history  to 
the  corresponding  forms  of  the  mountam-limestone,  that 
it  is  impossible  in  any  fair  classification  to  sever  this  group 
of  fossils  from  the  PalsBozoic  series ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  upper  of  the  two  formations,  the  Red-Sandstone 
and  Keuper  series,  presents  almost  no  resemblance  to  the 
older,  but  a  decided  analogy  to  the  newer,  or,  as  we  wish  to 
call  it,  Mcsozoic  series  of  the  Oolites.  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  similar  review  of  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
fossil  plants.  In  the  Upper  Red  Sandstone  and  Keuper  we 
have  Pterophylla  and  Cycadeous  plants  allied  to  those  of  the 
Oolites;  in  the  L^w^r  Red- Sandstones  (Rothliegende), 
Calamites  and  Lepidodendra  of  the  coal  series. 

It  appears  then  that  the  rocks  of  this  great  and  varied 
Saliferous  System  may  be  best  placed  in  relation  to  the 
other  systems  of  strata  by  help  of  a  further  analysis,  as  in 
the  scheme  subjoined,  in  which  we  have  added  all  the  other 
groups  of  strata  to  illustrate  our  general  view  :— 

Proposed  titles  depen^n  jf  on  the  Ordinary  tiUe*. 

senesof  organie  afllaiUM.  vr»u**i«.jr  »•«••. 

(  upper       (  Pleiocene  Tertiaries. 
Cainozoic  strata  <  middle    <  Meiocene  Tertiaries. 

lower       (  Eocene  Tertiaries. 
upper       r  Cretaceous  System, 
middle    <  Oolitic  System, 
lower        (  New  Red  Formation. 

{Magn. Limestone  Formation* 
Carboniferous  System. 
Eifel  and  South  Devon. 

(Transition  strata. 
Primary  strata. 

The  determination  of  two  of  the  types  of  the  Palsozoic 
strata  is  yet  imperfect,  because  the  series  of  forms  inter- 
mediate between  the  transition  and  carboniferous  periods  is 
not  fully  investigated.  It  is  probable  that  the  Eifel  and 
South  Devon  fossils  make  the  middle  Paleeozoic  type. 

SAUH-BEN  BAHLEH  (called  by  Abulfaraj.  Hist, 
Dynast.,  p.  154,  Salih  Ben  Nahleh),  an  eminent  Indian 
physician,  who  came  to  Irak  and  practised  at  Bagdad  in  the 
time  of  Haroun  al  Rashid,  who  reigned  from  a.h.  1 70  to 
193  (a.d.  786  to  808).  *  He  was  distinguished,*  says  Ibn 
Abi  Osaibiah.  Oioiin  Al-Amba  fi  Tabacat  Al-Atebba  (Fontes 
Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum,  cap.  xii.,  sec.  7),* 
•  amongst  the  learned  men  of  India,  well  skilled  in  their 
methods  of  medical  treatment,  and  had  power  and  influence 
in  the  promotion  of  science.'     He  acquired  great  reputation 

*  See  an  extract  firum  this  work  (chap,  xii.)*  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Curo* 
ton.  with  remarks  by  Professor  II.  H.  Wilson,  in  the  *  Aaiatie  Journal.* 
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by  discovering  that  Ibrahim  Ben  Salih,  the  cousin  of  the 
khalif,  whom  Jabril  Ben  Bachtishua  had  pronounced  to  be 
Mead,  was  only  apparently  so,*  of  which  event  the  same 
author  gives  a  curious  and  circumstantial  account.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  first  went  alone  into  the  room  where  Ibrahim 
lay,  and  immediately  there  was  '  heard  a  sound  as  of  one 
striking  the  body  with  the  palm  of  tho  hand.'  Then  the 
khalif  and  some  others  were  admitted,  and  in  order  to  prove 
that  Ibrahim  was  alive, '  Salih  took  out  a  needle  (hat  he  had 
with  him,  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  when  he  immediately  plucked 
away  his  hand  and  drew  it  towards  his  body.'  lie  then 
ordered  that  his  burial  clothes  should  be  taken  off  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  washed  till  the  scent  of  the  hani'itt  was 
removed ;  after  which  he  called  for  some  kundus,  and  blew 
some  of  it  up  his  nose.  In  about  ten  minutes  his  bodv 
began  to  move ;  then  he  sneezed,  and  eat  up  in  his  bed, 
supposing  that  ho  had  been  asleep,  and  complaining  only 
that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  the  thumb,  and  that  he 
still  felt  tho  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  thumb  into 
which  Salih  had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibranim  Uved  a  long 
time  after  this  circumstance,  and  married  the  Princess  Alab- 
basah,  daughter  of  Almahadi,  and  obtained  the  government 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Egypt. 

With  respect  to  the  kundus,  we  are  told  in  the  '  Kamus' 
that '  it  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  yelluw  inside  and 
black  out.  It  oi>erate5  as  an  emetic  and  a  purging  medicine, 
and  clears  away  the  ringworm.  When  il  is  reduced  to 
powder  and  bluwn  up  the  nose,  it  causes  sneexing  and  en- 
lightens the  weary  eyes,  and  stops  bhndness.*  See  Avicenna 
(&;to;i,  lib.  ii.,  tract  2,  cap.  137,  p.  280,  ed.  Venet.  1564), 
where  a  description  of  its  medical  properties  is  given.  Spren- 
gel  {Comment,  in  Dioscor.  de  Mater.  Med.^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  192) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  orpovdiov,  on  which 
there  is  a  chapter  in  Dioscorides  {loco  cit,),  and  which  he 
4dentifies  with  the  '  Saponaria  oflicinalis,'  or  soapwort. 

SA'LIIwere  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  who  formed 
an  ecclesiastical  collegium  or  corporation  at  Rome.  Tliey 
were  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  established  by  Numa 
to  take  care  of  the  twelve  ancilia,  or  sacred  shields  of  Mars. 
The  original  ancilc  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
palace  of  Numa,  and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
neaven.  To  secure  its  preservation,  Numa  commanded  the 
armourer  Mamurius  Veturius  to  make  eleven  other  shields 
exactly  like  it ;  and  tho  twelve  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Sahi.  (Liv.,  i.  2U ;  Dionys.,  ii.  70,  71 ;  Cic,  Rep.,  ii.  14; 
Ovid,  Fust.,  iii.  387;  Festus.'s.  v.  Mam.  Vet.) 

On  the  calends  of  March,  and  oti  several  successive  days, 
tho  feast  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  Salii,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  carried  the  shields  through  the  city  dressed  in  their 
official  garments,  which  consisted  of  an  embroidered  tunic 
with  a  orazen  belt,  the  trabca,  and  the  apex,  or  conical  cap, 
with  a  sword  by  their  side,  and  a  spear  or  staff  in  their  right 
band.  Tliey  at  the  same  time  performed  a  dance,  and  sung 
hymns  or  songs  called  Axamenta  (Festus,  «.  v.)  in  honour 
of  Mamurius  Veturius,  and  all  the  celestial  deities;  with 
the  exception  of  Venus.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.  12;  Virg.,  ^n., 
viii.  286  ;  Varro,  De  Ling,  Lat.,  vii.  26,  ed.  Miiller.)  These 
songs  were  in  later  times  scarcely  understood  even  by  the 
priests  themselves.  (Quint.,  i.  6.  p.  54,  Bipont. ;  Hor.,  Ep., 
ii.  ],  66.)  At  this  festival  the  Saliiwere  accustumcd  to  par- 
take of  an  entertainment  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  was 
proverbial  for  its  magnificence  and  excellence.  (Suet^CVotit/., 
33;  Cic.  ad.  Ait.,  v.  9  ;  Hor.,  Carm.,  i.  37.)  There  was  a 
magister  at  the  head  of  the  collegium. 

Another  corporation  of  Salii,  also  consisting  of  twelve 
members  chuAen  fioni  the  patricians,  was  cstal)lishe<l  by 
Tullus  Ilosiilius  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Subini's.  These  Salii  were  also  called  Collini  or 
Agonenses,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Salii  established 
by  Numa,  who  were  surnumed  Palatini.  (Dionys.,  ii.  70  ; 
lii.  3"2;  Vnrro,  De  Lin tr.  Lat.,  vi.  14;  GiUtling,  Ueschichte 
d^r  Uominchen  Staatsver/assuns^,  y.  192  :  Anibrosch,  Stu- 
dif'n  undAwieutungcn  im  (Jibiet  aesaltrbmischen  Btniens, 
p.  1 1:5,  &<•. :  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
article  Ancile.) 

SAU'NAS.  FRANCISCUS.  a  profoundly  learned  mu- 
sical theorist,  was  born  in  1613,  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of 
Old  Castile,  of  w  hich  city  his  father  was  questor  or  trea- 

*  For  vmilir  in«taiic«*fl.  r.rc  the  notf  on  H hairs,  p.  443. 
i  *  Ilundt  kfl  Um  uami-  uf  every  kiud  uficeia  tbat  u  mixed  for  dead  lK>di«4.' 
Kamui.) 


surer.  Blind  from  bit  birth,  he  bad  reeouiM  to 
music,  an  art  to  which  his  deprivation  natuimlly  M 
In  this  Itis  progress  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  casea,  rapit 
ho  became  a  superior  organist.  While  yet  a  boy  be  wsi 
instructed  in  Latin  by  a  young  woman  famous  for  her 
knowledge  of  that  language,  his  success  in  which  lal 
to  his  being  entered  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  applied  most  assiduously  to  the  Greek  langoage,  as  «cU 
as  to  philosophy,  and  then  commenced  reading  the  Greek 
authors  on  the  science  of  music,  with  whose  vritinp  ki 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted«.commenlinf  on  ihtm 
in  an  equally  learned  and  ingenious  manner,  and  coitect^ 
errors  not  before  detected,  but  seen  and  admitted  on  hn 
pointing  them  out  in  his  great  work,  *  De  Musiea,*  he^  i 
treatise  in  seven  books,  published  at  Salamanca  in  U?7. 
The  fii-st  book  of  this  is  on  musical  ratios ;  the  seeood.  ea 
musical  intervals;  tho  third  is  a  elear  deacriplioB  of  the 
various  antient  genera  ;  and  the  fourth  is  on  the  diapMaa 
and  octave,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  ArktoHHw 
Ptolemy,  &c.  The  remaining  three  books  ehielly  relaU  la 
rhythm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ToraiAealioai 

Salinas  died,  according  to  Thuanus,  in  1 590.  He  m 
highly  esteemed  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  who  created  him  ahhol 
of  St.  Pancratio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea.  A  fidl  mi 
clear  analysis  of  his  work  is  given  by  Sir  John  HavluM 
{History  of  Music,  iii.  123) ;  to  which  Dr.  Barney  hm 
made  somo  interesting  additions  in  the  thiid  volomo  (p^ 
290)  of  his  History. 

SALINS.    r«^uRA,  Department.] 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM.  a  city  in  Wdishii^ 
locally  in  the  hundred  of  Underditch,  but  bsving  ■cyili 
jurisdiction,  85  miles  from  the  General  Pbst-offico,  Londea, 
by  railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thenee  by  Overloo  mi 
Ando^er. 

This  city  had  its  origin  in  the  thirteeoih  centary 
Tlie  bishop  and  canons  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  ihea 
within  the  fortifications  of  Old  Sarum  [SAarif].  being  «v 
posed  to  injury  from  the  captains  of  that  fbrtreia,  vilh 
whom  they  were  at  feud,  determined  to  remove  their  rbuich 
to  another  site ;  and  Herbert  Pauper  or  Poore,  who  held  the 
see,  having  obtained  an  indulgence  from  the  po|K,  deter- 
mined on  commencing  a  new  church  on  the  lands  belongiai 
to  the  see  on  the  site  of  tho  present  cathedral  (a.d.  I2ill 
The  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  being  attached  to  ihaff 
bishops  and  clergy,  determined  on  removing  also,  and  ckai 
the  city  of  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury*  rose  into  existenee.  A 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III.,  making  it  'a  free  ciiy,*  aai 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  fair  and  a  market,  euntribalcd  te 
its  prosperity,  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns  seveiml  parlia- 
ments were  held  here.  It  was  fortified  by  a  vail  and  drtch; 
and  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Hamhaa 
brought  the  great  western  road  (which  hadpreriouslj  passed 
through  Old  oarum)  through  this  town.  Salisbury  vas  ihi 
place  of  rendezvous  for  Richard  Ill.'s  army  on  ocrawnarf 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's  rebellion;  and  that  noUenaa 
was  brought  here  and  beheaded  in  the  market-plaoe,  jlsl 
1483.  During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  (aa.  USSk 
Salisbury  was  occupied  by  a  band  of  200  royalist  inauifcnli 
under  Sir  Joseph  WagstafTe,  who  had  come  over  from  thi 
Continent,  Penruddock,  Grove,  Jones,  and  other  genllemca 
of  Wiltshire,  who  seized  the  sheriflT  and  judges  then  boMi^f 
the  assizes,  and  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king.  The  Hnag 
was  s))eedily  put  down ;  and  the  leaders,  exeept  Wagstafc 
who  escaped,  were  executed. 

Tho  city,  before  the  late  alteration  in  its  boundarioi,  oe> 
copied  part  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Avon  on  iht 
west  and  south,  and  by  the  river  Bourne  on  the  east.  Tbt 
village  of  Fisherton  Anger,  now  included  in  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  limits,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Avoa 
at  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  united  stream  uf  the 
Wily  and  the  N adder,  which  meet  at  Beroerton.  two  nila 
west  of  their  junction  with  the  Avon.  The  principal  part 
of  the  city  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  eatcns^t 
f-athedral  close,  and  comprehends  the  three  parishes  of  SL 
Edmund,  St.  Tliomas,  and  St.  Martin :  il  consists  of  icfvfal 
streets  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Most  of  the  hou^es  are  of  brick,  of  cumparativel)  modcn 
erection,  and  several  of  them  of  handsome  appcanaee 
The  paving  and  lighting  of  the  town  ha\e  been  morh 
improved  of  late  }ears :  and  the  principal  streets  luif  s 
stream  of  water  from  the  rivers  conducted  throggh  then 
by  canals  lined  with  brick.  Fisherton  Anger  is  on  the 
road  to  Bath.    South  of  the  Avon  if  the  suburban  nUaf* 
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nham  on  the  Dorchester  and  Exeter  road.    The  area 
pulation  of  Salisbury,  in  1831,  were  as  follows: — 
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ty  as  determined  by  Boundary  Act  2336  11,672 

cathedral  is  considered  on*;  of  the  roost  beautiful  in 
id.  The  close  is  entered  by  several  antient  gates, 
^edom  of  the  cathedral  from  the  encumbrance  of  con- 
\  buildings  adds  much  to  the  imposing  beauty  of  its 
ince.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  with 
le  aisles,  a  space  on  the  east  of  the  choir,  and  a 
hapcl  at  the  east  end;  a  large  transept  with  an 
I  its  east  side ;  a  smaller  transept  east  of  the  former, 
1  aisle  on  its  east  side ;  a  central  tower  and  spire; 
I  porch,  a  muniment-room  or  vestry  at  the  south  end 

eastern  transept;  cloisters,  and  a  chapter-house, 
ncipal  dimensions  are  as  follows: — Extreme  length 
church  without,   474  feet;    within,   450  feet,  thus 

:  nave,  from  the  western  door  to  the  organ-screen, 
et;  choir  and  adjacent  space  from  thence  to  the 
;hapel,  151*5  feet;  Lady-chapel,  69*5  feet:  width 
t  front,  112  feet;  breadth  of  nave  and  choir,  34 
r,  with  the  aisles,  78  feet;  great  transept,  length 
t,  230  feet,  within,  206  feet;  width,  with  aisle,  57 
mailer  transept,  length  within,  145.' feel;  breadth, 
ile,  44  feet :  Lady-chapel,  width,  37*25  feet:  height 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  81 
r  the  aisles  and  Lady-chapel,  40  feet ;  height  without 
op  of  the  side  aisles,  44  feet;  to  the  parapet  of  the 
,  87  ft^et;    to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  115  feet;   to  the 

of  the  tower,  207  feet;  to  the  summit  of  the  spire, 
t.  The  cloisters  form  a  square  of  181 '  75  feet  within 
Us,  and  have  a  width  of  18  feet  between  the  side 
nd  windows;  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is  18  feet, 
ipter- house  is  an  octagon  of  58  feet  diameter  inter- 
md  52  feet  in  height  to  the  vaulting.  (Britten's 
try  Cathedral,) 

s  edifice  has  the  advantage  of  being  built  in  one 
he  Early  English,  and  from  a  uniform  and  well  ar- 

plan.  The  tower  and  spire  are  of  later  date,  but 
oly  accommodated  to  the  style  of  the  building.  .  •  . 
I  alterations  have  taken  away  the  altar-screen  and 

the  Lady-chapel  open  to  the  choir ;  the  organ-screen 
modern.     In  various  parts  of  the  church  are  several 

monuments,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.    On  the 
this  cathedral   presents   an  object  for  study  hardly 
d  by  any  in  the  kingdom ;  the  purity  of  its  style,  and 
ious  modes  of  adapting  that  style  to  the  purposes  re- 
deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration.    (Rick- 

The  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral  is  of  remarkable 
;  but  the  west  front  is  less  pleasing,  from  its  formal 
outline.  The  spire  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  ele- 
but  for  the  curious  and  ingenious  contrivance  of  its 
framework,  and  for  the  skill  and  boldness  with  which 
raised  on  a  tower  not  designed  originally  to  support 
burden.     The  episcopal  palace  is  a  large  building  of 

dates  and  styles,  with  an  extensive  and  tastefully 
;  garden.  There  is  in  the  cathedral  close  a  college  or 
use  for  ten  clergymen's  widows.  The  close  is  under 
1  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  recorder,  and  canons  re- 
ry,  who  are  justices.    The  three  parish  churches  of 

city  are  large;  St.  Edmund's  and  St. Thomas's  are 
Idings  of  perpendicular  date. 

)ther  public  buildings  are  the  council -house,  erected 
,  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  corporation  and  the 
s  of  the  county ;  the  spacious  county  gaol  and  bride- 
ected  A.D.  1818;  the  infirmary,  a  plain  and  com mo- 
uilding ;  the  Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  library  and  news- 
ith  a  small  museum  annexed  to  it;  a  small  theatre; 
'eral  dissenting  meeting-houses  and  almshouses, 
woollen  manufacture,  once  extensively  carried  on 
M  now  much  declined ;  the  manufacture  of  fine  cut- 


lery has  also  declined ;  but  the  silk  manufacture  bas  been 
introduced  with  some  success ;  it  employed,  when  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Commissioners  made  their  report,  120 
persons.  There  are  markets,  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  every 
fortnight  for  cattle,  and  on  Saturday  for  cheese  and  provi- 
sions :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs,  but  they  are  falling  mto 
disuse. 

Salisbury  returned  members  to  parliament  from  23rd 
Edward  L  The  boundaries  of  the  city  were  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  and  the  suffrage,  previously 
much  restricted,  extended  by  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1834-5  was 
650;  in  1835-6,  689.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
extended  parliamentary  boundaries  were  adopted  for  muni- 
cipal purposes;  the  city  divided  into  three  wards.  The  cor- 
porate body  consists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillors, having  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  summer 
assizes  and  the  Easter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here, 
also  the  city  sessions  and  a  court  leet  and  court  of  record 
belonging  to  the  bishop.  Salisbury  is  the  place  of  election 
and  a  polling-station  for  the  southern  division  of  Wiltshire. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  four  parishes  just  enumerated, 
two  infant-schools,  with  164  chilaren,  partly  supported  by 
subscription  or  endowment;  a  classical  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  8  boys;  four  other  endowed 
day-schools,  with  10  boys  and  28  girls,  with  the  choristers 
of  the  cathedral ;  two  '  national'  schools,  with  210  boys  and 
150  girls;  seventeen  private  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
a  number  of  children  not  ascertained;  and  nine  Sunday- 
schools,  with  about  1400  children. 

SALISBU'RIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Tax- 
aceso,  named  in  honor  of  R.  A.  Salisbury,  a  modern  botanist  o. 
distinction.  The  tree,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus, 
has  long  been  known  by  the  Japanese  name  Gingko.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  monoecious  flowers.  The 
male  flowers  disposed  in  a  fili^rm  naked  catkin,  without 
calyx  or  corol ;  stamens  numerous ;  the  anthers  composed  of 
two  cells,  which  are  pendulous  and  united  only  at  the  apex. 
Female  flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal.  Calyx  4-fid,  or 
rather,  a  cup-shaped  disk,  from  the  thickened  apex  of  the 
peduncle,  surrounds  the  base  of  the  solitary  ovule.  Fruit 
forming  a  drupe,  which  has  its  base  supported  by  a  fleshy 
cup,  with  a  juicy  white  pulp.  Seed  nut-like,  with  an  osseous 
shell,  kernel  white.  Embryo  axillary,  dicotyledonous, 
radicle  above. 

The  Gingko  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  is  much  cultivated 
in  China,  and  is  found  in  many  gardens  in  Europe ;  fine  old 
specimens  may  be  seen  at  Kew  and  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden  at  Chelsea.  In  congenial  climates  it  attains  the  size 
of  the  walnut.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  wedge-  or  fan-  shaped,  deeply  cut  in  the  centre  or 
bilobed,  and  finely  striated  with  veins,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Adiantum,  whence 
it  is  commonly  called  Maiden-hair  Tree  in  this  country. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austere-lasted,  but  the  kernel  is 
sweet,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  when  raw,  but  agree- 
able as  a  dessert  when  roasted  like  chesnuts.  They  are 
much  eaten  in  China.  Dr.  Abel  says  he  saw  the  fruit  ex- 
posed in  the  markets  in  China,  but  could  not  find  out  to 
what  purpose  it  was  applied. 

The  Salisburia  is  best  planted  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  with 
a  dry  subsoil,  as  it  will  not  grow  with  a  wet  bottom.  The 
situation  should  be  sheltered,  but  it  may  be  more  exposed 
than  many  exotic  plants.  It  is  frequently  planted  against 
a  wall  in  order  to  afford  protection,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  in  the  south  of  England.  Salisburia  can  be 
grafted  with  much  facility,  and  thus  male  and  female 
flowers  may  be  easily  produced  on  the  same  tre?. 

SALI'VA.  SALIVARY  GLANDS.  The  principal 
glands  by  which  the  saliva  is  secreted  are  six  in  number, 
three  being  situated  on  each  side  of  the  face,  viz.  the  pa- 
rotid, the  submaxillary,  and  the 'sublingual  glands.  Of 
these  the  parotid  is  considerably  the  largest,  and  has  been 
already  described.  [Parotid  Gland.]  The  submaxillary 
gland,  which  is  the  next  in  size,  has  its  principal  mass 
situated  immediately  behind  and  beneath  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  mylohyoideus  muscle, 
round  the  posterior  edge  of  which  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
tinued, and  leads  to  the  submaxillary  or  Whartonian  duct. 
The  latter  passes  forwards  and  inwards,  and  opens  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  just  by  the 
side  of  the  frsnum  of  the  tongue.  The  sublingual  gland  is 
the  smallest  of  the  chief  salivary  glands ;  it  is  situated  close 
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by  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary,  into  which  sovcrai  of  its 
ducts  open  ;  others  have  their  orifices  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  by  the  side  of  the  frcDnum 
linf^uo*,  and  further  outwards.  Besides  these  larger  glands 
there  are  a  vast  number  more  which  secrete  saliva,  and 
which  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  lips  and  cheeks 
immediately  beneath  their  mucous  membrane,  on  whose 
surface  their  ducts  open.  Indeed  the  whole  interior  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks  is  lined  by  a  congeries  of  small  glands, 
wliich  in  structure  closelv  resemble  the  salivary,  and  pro- 
bably do  not  differ  from  them  in  function. 

The  saliva  which  is  secreted  by  these  glands,  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  secretion  [Gland;  Skcrbtion],  is, 
when  not  mixed  with  air,  a  transi>arent,  rather  viscid  fluid, 
which  is  usually  weakly  alkaline,  but  during  the  mastication 
of  food  is  often  slightly  acid.  It  is  composed  of  a  creat  pro- 
portion of  water,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  epitnelium  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  and  holding  in 
solution  about  seven  parts  in  one  thousand  of  albumen,  sali- 
vine  (a  principle  almost  peculiar  to  itself),  and  other  animal 
matters,  together  with  the  saline  substances  found  in  the 
blood,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of 
potassium. 

The  purpose  served  by  the  saliva  seems  to  be  the  soften- 
ing of  the  foixl,  with  which  it  is  intimately  mixed  in  mas- 
ticiition.  Whether  it  is  of  any  further  use  m  digestion  than 
thus  to  fit  solid  food  to  pass  along  the  oosophagus  without 
pain,  is  at  present  uncertain.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  glands  for  its  formation  exist  in 
all  classes  of  animals  from  the  insects  upwards  (with  the 
exception  of  fish),  and  even  in  many  that  are  lower  in  the 
animal  kingdom  than  the  insects.  In  all  these  it  appears  to 
serve  the  same  purpose ;  the  peculiar  properties  ascribed  to 
the  saliva  of  some  animals  being  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  erroneous  observations.  The  poison  of  venomous 
•nakes,  for  example,  is  secreted  by  glandis  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  form  their  saliva ;  the  saliva  of  the  toad  is  per- 
fectly harmless ;  and  that  of  rabid  animals  is  probably  not 
more  poisonous  than  the  other  fluids  of  their  bodies;  only 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  alone  is  inserted  into  the 
wounded  part. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  when  the  mouth  is  at  rest 
is  only  sufficient  to  keep  its  internal  membrane  moist  and 
slippery.  When,  however,  the  jaws  are  actively  moved,  and 
especially  during  feeding,  or  even  at  the  thought  of  a  meal 
or  of  certain  kinds  of  palatable  food,  the  quantity  is  greatly 
increased.  During  the  twenty- four  hours  it  is  probable  that 
from  sixty  to  ninety  grains  of  saliva  are  secreted  by  one 
parotid  gland  (Mitscherlich),  and  the  quantity  produced  by 
all  the  salivary  glands  of  an  adult  man  together  may  there- 
fore be  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  grains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parotid,  which  is  often  the  seat 
of  inflammation  [Mumps],  abcess,  and  malignant  disease 
[Parotid  Gland],  the  salivary  glands  are  remarkably  little 
obnoxious  to  disorder.  The  most  common  afiection  is  an 
accidental  closure  of  their  ducts  by  calculous  matter  or 
otherwise,  when  small  cysts  similar  to  those  called  RanulsD 
[Ranula]  form.  These  are  often  met  with  about  the  lips ; 
they  rarely  need  surgical  treatment,  but  when  they  do,  that 
adapted  to  ranula  may  be  employed.  The  only  otuer  affec- 
tion worth  noticing  is  treated  of  in  the  following  article. 

SALIVATION,  or  PTYAUSM,  is  a  superabundant 
secretion  of  saliva.  This  sometimes  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
disease,  originating  without  any  evident  cause.  Dr.  Chris- 
tisun  ( Treatise  on  Poisons)  has  collected  several  such  cases, 
in  some  of  which  the  quantity  of  saliva  discharged  amounted 
tu  three  ur  more  nints  daily.  Irritation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  ac  loinpanied  with  profuse  secretion,  is  also  an  occa- 
biunul  utteiuUuit  on  common  inflammations  of  the  throat 
and  uiuuih,  and  on  those  that  accompany  eruptive  diseases, 
especially  small-pox.  But  far  more  frequently  salivation  is 
tlie  effect  of  medicines  or  poisons.  Some  preimrations  of 
gold,  copper,  antimony,  and  iodine,  croton  oil,  digitalis,  and 
e\en  opium,  are  apt  to  produce  it;  and  it  is  almost  a  con- 
stant efiect  of  the  long-continued  or  copious  administration 
of  mercury. 

The  qu:intity  of  mercury  required  to  produce  salivation 
varies  greatly  iu  different  persons.  Id  some,  two  or  three 
grains  of  calomel  are  sufficient ;  but  by  other  persons  such 
large  <{iiaiititivs  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  that  they 
appear  ln^u^ceptlble  of  its  action.  No  general  rule  there- 
fore reb|H.H:ting  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  may  be  safely 
given  to  any  one  can  be  made ;  but  iu  no  ca«e  can  there  be 
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produced  by  it. 

Salivation  from  the  use  of  mercury  it  disUofuisM 
that  which  arises  from  other  causes,  by  iU  beioff  on 
by  a  peculiar  brassv  taste  in  the  mouth,  fcDtor  of 
and  tenderness,  redness,  and  spongiuesft  of  lbs  i 
are  soon  followed  by  the  increased  flbw  of 
mercury  be  still  taken,  or  if  the  auantitjr  ilwi— 17 
very  large,  they  increase ;  the  whole  mouth*  to 
and  throat  become  swollen  and  tender,  and  ^^ 
sloughs  quickly  form  on  the  muooua  neabniM. 
treme  cases  the  mouth  and  cheeks  and  throni  bee 
tensively  gangrenous,  the  teeth  fall  out,  the  | 
as  they  do  in  scurv)'.  the  jaws  are  affected  witu 
by  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  important  | 
prove  fatal ;  or  the  patient  may  die  exhausted  vw 
ruse  discharge  of  saliva,  or  by  the  peculiar 
other  constitutional  disturbances  that  often  am 
poisonous  influence  of  mercury.    [MutcuKY.} 

The  best  treatment  of  mercurial  salivation  is 
cool  pure  air.  a  nutritious  diet,  and  mild  pufgiuv 
gles  of  chloride  of  soda  are  useful  iu  correcting  th* 
the  breath ;  and  honey,  or  the  Mel  Boraei*^  niaj  bi 
to  the  smaller  ulcers  in  the  mouth.    The  mona  1 
ulcerations  and  the  gangrene  can  be  treated  'm 

taining  the  patient's  strength  by  tonics  and  ac 
by  the  usual  local  applications  to  such  diseasi        i 
pathic  kinds  of  salivation  usually  require  only  «« 
gently  reducing  measures. 

SALIX  (Latin,  salix,  a  willow),  the  name  **'  t 
plants,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Populus 
constitutes  the  natural  order  Salicaees.     In  1 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  genera  of  dLuiw 
piditv  of  their  growth,  the  toughness  and  I        nam 
wood,  and  their  uses  in  medicine  and  the  a. 
them  to  be  extensively  cultivated.      But  ■ 
cultivated  and  well  known  in  most  parts  ot 
botanical  arrani^ement  of  these  plants  pre 
diflSculties,  and  few  genera  have  bad  moris  1 
spent  upon  them  than  Salix ;  and  up  to  tL» 
the  most  able  botanists  differ  as  to  the  : 
species  or  varieties. 

The  genus  Salix  is  known  by  possessing  dioecioni 
catkins  many- flowered,  imbricaiud,  composed  of  • 
flowered  flexible  bract.     The  barren  flowers  Iato  k 
lateral  abrupt  gland,  sometimes  double ;  fll       nie  L. 
6,  or  more,  longer  than  the  bract,  and  in  9* 
billed;  2  lobed  anthers,  opening  longitudii        .    j 
flowers  with  a  nectariferous  gland ;  ovatb,  A-odk 
seeded  ovary ;   permanent  terminal  styles  vith  S 
which  are  uotcned  and  obtuse  or  cloven  acutew 
ine;  ovate  capsule  composed  of  2  revolute 
and  one  cell ;  numerous  minute  oval  imdi^ 
simple,  upright  hairs.     The  willows  are  c« 
the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate  rs^iona  «m 
hemisphere.     S.  herbacea  and  &  areiwa  1 
the  pole  than  any  other  woody  plants.     &. . 
native  of  China,  Japan,  Armenia,  and  the 
Of  all  the  species  enumerated,  only  17  ars 

The  willow  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
fact  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
and  uses  of  these  plants  since  their  time.    Os  i 
the  flexible  nature  of  their  shoots  and  Uie  t      bj 
woody  fibre,  they  have  always  been  used  ■»       ■ 
making  baskets,  hoops,  crates,  fitc,  and  Car 
great  quantities  are  cultivated  in  this  and 
The  bark  is  made  use  of  in  the  north  of 
purpose  of  forming  mats  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  linden-tree.     In  Tartaiy  the  woi 
macerated  and  separated,  and  then  spun  into       m 
which  cloth  is  woven.    Willows  are  much  nam  tf 
nufacturo  of  charcoal ;  and  it  has  been  pvDvad 
charcoal  is  superior  to  that  procured  from  tl|e 
other  trees  for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder. 
all  the  willows  contains  the  tanning  prmciplew 
ing  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  some  of  the  species^ 
selliatta,  S,  alba,  and  iS.  purpurea^  < 
oak  it»elf.      From  the  bark  of  some      A 
principle  called  saliciu,  which  acts  k|» 
same  manner  as  quinine,  and  is  used  fiut  hOm  a 
The  willow  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of  da 
It  is  often  associated  with  the  yew  and  tha  < 
churchyard. 
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ire  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  as  timber- 
>c-wood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  hoops  and 
c.  In  the  culture  of  willows,  one  of  the  first  points 
led  to  is  the  determination  whether  the  plant  is 
lale.     The  female  is  generally  the  more  vigorous 
nt ;  and  in  consequence,  where  timber  or  coppice- 
*,  or  rods  for  coarse  basket-work  are  required,  the 
uld  be  crown.     On  the  other  hand,  when  tough 
i  rods  for  basket-making  are  required,  the  male 
t  to  be  selected.    All  willows  that  are  intended 
ods,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber-trees  should  annually 
shoots.     Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier 
the  sod  in  which  they  are  planted,  on  account  of 
;y  of  ripening  their  wood.    The  willow  grows  na- 
moist  soil,  ^nd  wherever  planted,  it  stiould  be 
1  of  water.     Low  moist  bottoms,  high  banks  of 
cs,  or  ditches,  are  the  best  situations  for  planting 
:  wherever  they  are  placed,  care  must  be  taken 
il  be  drained,  for  although   they  require  much 
tiey  will  not  grow  in  a  saturated  soil. 
Iture  of  the  willow  as  osiers  and  for  hoops,  great 
ired  in  order  to  produce  them  in  perfection.  All 
y  be  propagated  by  cuttings.    There  are  how- 
species  that  will  grow  from  seeds ;  and  probably, 
i,  they  might  be  grafted  as  easily  as  other  plants, 
villows  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  in- 
n  that  account  afford  a  valuable  field  for  entomo- 
arch.     The  larva)  of  cossus  ligniperda,  coram- 
itus,  and   nitidula  grisea  are  found  in  the  wood 
ows,  on  which  they  feed,  and  in  general  they  are 
3  as  to  destroy  the  tree  in  a  few  years.     Crypto- 
pathi  is  an  insect  that  frequently  commits  great 
iier-grounds.      The  larva  of  the  lunar  hornet 
ichiiium  crabri/arme)  bores   the   trunk  of   fi». 
feeds  upon  the  living  wood,  and  thus  destroys 
'he  following  insects  are  also  recorded  as  attack- 
ig  on  willows:  ncmatus  caprese, chrysomelavul- 
le  larvsB  of  brepha  Parthenias,  notodonta  ziezac, 
ictsea,  ptilodontes  palpina,  gastropacha  querci- 
ca  capresB,  the  larva  of  pyrochroarubens,  mela- 
i  and  tremula,  balaninus  salicivorus,  tachyerges 
I  salicis,  coccus  capreae,  and  c.  salicis. 
hat  the  species  of  this  genus  may  be  studied 
,  a  number  of  points  require  consideration,  and 
ely  that  an  approach  has  been  made  to  accuracy 
^ligation.     The  flowers  of  the  salix  are  subject 
raalies  which  have  been  productive  of  not  a  Utile 
nd  have    sometimes   led    to    the    supposition 
nus  was  an   exception  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
eveloproent.      The    principal    anomalies  that 
ire :    1 ,  male  and   female  flowers  occurring  in 
tkin ;  2,  stamens  apparently  changed  into  pistils ; 
accompanied  by   an    imperfect  pistil ;  4,  entire 
e  filaments  of  the  stamen.    In  the  study  and 
)f  the  species,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  ten- 
>se  anomalies  should  not  be  overlooked.    An- 
Ity  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  this  genus  is  the 
>f  hybrids.    This  has  been  denied  by  Sir  J.  E. 
s  article  *  Salix.'  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia:  he  says, 
)  contradict  another  common  opinion  taken  up  by 
10  found  a  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  species, 
>quently  generate  mule  varieties.      In  a  garden 
twenty  years  almost  every  British  willow,  and 
ners,  have  been  cultivated  together  under  our 
and  where  abundance  of  seedling  plants  have 
ery  season ;  though  many  of  these  have  been 
>reserved   for   examination,  no  mule  plant  nor 
jiety  has  occurred.     The  greatest  difference  of 
ed,  and  the  strangest  diversities  of  shape  and 
foliage  and  stipules,  are  seen,  according  to  the 
)f   each   individual   with  respect    to    pruning, 
tarving,  felling,  and  allowing  young  shoots  to. 
in  old  root.'    On  the  contrary,  Koch,  a  German 
10  has  published  a  commentary  on  this  genus, 
\  certainly  studied  it  more  profoundly  and  philo- 
ban  any  other  writer,  says,  *  The  variation  of  the 
irts  is  not   the  only  difficulty   with  which  the 
udent  in  this  genus  has  to  contend.      The  great 
hybrids,   the  existence  of  which  in  the  genus 
le  can  doubt,  is  another  obstacle.     No  one  will 
»f  arrogance  in  assuming  to  know  S.  rubra  and 
i ;  and  yet  on   the  banks  of  the  Rednitz  near 
there  are   many  thousand    trees  of  these  two 


species,  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  intermediate  forms 
which  I  can  refer  to  neither  species.  The  catkins  of  these 
afford  no  distinguishing  marks ;  for  what  seem  at  one  time 
to  belong  to  the  former  species,  at  another  time  appear 
more  clearly  allied  to  the  latter.'  A  few  well-conducted 
experiments  would  soon  set  this  question  at  rest. 

In  arranging  and  distributing  the  species,  Koch  has  not 
followed  the  suggestions  of  Linn»us,  or  the  arrangement  of 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith.    He  observes,  *  that  if  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  species  be  adopted,  in  which  the  sections  are 
characterised  by  having  the  ovaries  naked  or  pubescent,  the 
leaves  glabrous  or  downy,  serrated  or  entire  (as  in  Smith's 
'  English  Flora,'  &c.),  then  species  widely  separated  by  na- 
ture and  habit  must  necessarily  be  grouped  together,  not  to 
mention  that  these  characters  are  in  themselves  liable  to 
great  changes.'    With  regard  to  the  parts  of  most  import- 
ance in  the  determination  of  species,  Koch  says,  *  a  charac- 
ter taken  from  the  catkins  appearing  earlier  than,  at  the 
same  time  with,  or  later  than,  the  leaves,  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  one  taken  from  the  situation  and  insertion  of 
the  leaves  is  still  more  so.    The  capsule  offers  important 
characters;  its  length  relatively  to  the  gland,  which  is  never 
wanting,  is  a  ver}*  constant  character,  varying  only  in  a  few 
species.     The  colour  of  the  young  shoots  varies  greatly, 
often  so  much  as  to  cause  the  varieties  to  appear  distinct 
species.    The  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  species,  and 
even  in  the  same  plant,  can  never  be  depended  upon.    In 
some  species  they  are  serrated  or  entire,  green  or  noary  on 
the  under  surface,  and  glabrous  or  hairy  on  the  same  plant. 
The  same  variation  is  common  on  the  exterior  of  the 
ovaries.    The  bracteas  are  sometimes  obovate,  and  only  half 
the  length  of  the  ovary ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same  species 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  style.    The  style  and 
stigma  likewise  vary  in  length,  and  are  occasionally  more  or 
less  cleft.     Stigmas  of  a  rose  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
have  been  found  in  the  same  species.    The  stipules  vary  in 
size,  but  never  in  form ;  hence  they  afford  the  very  best 
characteristics  for  distinguishing  species.'    (Koch,  De  Soli" 
cibus  Europceis  Commentatio,) 

There  are  at  present  described  about  220  species  of  Salix ; 
of  all  which  we  shall  not  here  give  a  description,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  works  that  give  a  full  account  of  the  species, 
with  their  arrangement.  (Koch,  De  Salicibus  Europeeie 
Commentatio ;  Hooker's  British  Flora ;  Loudon's  Arboretum 
et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,)  In  this  last  work  all  the 
information  that  could  possibly  be  collected  with  regard  to 
this  genus  is  to  be  found.  We  shall  arrange  here  the 
more  common  species,  under  the  heads  Sallows,  Osiers,  and 
Willows.  These  terms  are  often  applied  to  any  of  the 
species,  but  some  have  more  frequently  one  of  the  designa- 
tions than  the  other. 

SaliIows. 

These  are  trees  or  low  shrubs  belonging  mostly  to 
Borrer's  group  Cinerese,  and  are  characterised  by  downy 
branches,  and  mostly  obovate,  grey,  hoary,  toothed,  more  or 
less  wrinkled,  and  stipuled  leaves,  very  veiny  beneath 
Ovaries  sericeo-tomentose. 

Salix  dnerea,  grey  sallow :  stem  erect ;  lower  leaves  en- 
tire, upper  serrated  obovate-lanceolate ;  glaucous  downy  and 
reticulated  with  veins  beneath ;  stipules  half-heart  shaped^ 
serrated ;  ovary  silky,  style  short,  stigmas  mostly  entire..  It 
attains  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  is  abundant  in  Eng- 
land on  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods. 

Salix  aatsatica,  water  saUow :  stem  and  branches  erect ; 
leaves  slightlv  serrated  obovate-elliptical,  minutely  downy, 
and  rather  glaucous  beneath ;  stipules  rounded,  toothed; 
ovary  silky,  staked,  stigmas  nearly  sessile.  This  is  also  a 
British  species  and  one  which  Kooh  has  made  a  variety  of 
S.  dnerea.  The  olive-leaved  sallow  (S,  oleifolia)  is  also 
referred  by  Kooh  to  &  dnerea. 

Salix  aurita,  round-eared  sallow:  branches  trailing; 
leaves  obovate,  somewhat  serrate,  convex,  obtuse  with  a 
small  hooked  point,  hairy,  and  reticulated  with  veins  on 
both  sides;  stipules  roundish,  convex,  toothed;  ovary  silky, 
stalked,  stigmw  nearly  siassile. 

Salix  caprea,  goat  willow:  stem^rect;  leaves  roundish- 
ovate,  pointed,  serrated,  waved,  pale,  and  downy  beneath ; 
stipules V somewhat  crescdnt-shaped ;  catkins  oval;  ovary 
stalked,  ovate,  silky;  stigmas  nearly  sessile,  undivided; 
capsules  swelling.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished early  in  the  spring  by  patting  forth  its  handsome 
yellow  bkiMoms  befiure  other  trees  have  assumed  th«r 
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foliftBO.  Tlic  bark  w  much  used  for  tanninp.  and  tlie  wood 
is  utit'd  for  roakins  implements  of  husbandry.  It  it  also 
prown  for  hoop-making,  and  in  medicine  the  bark  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Osiers. 

The  species  of  Salix  called  mostly  bv  this  name  belon(r  lo 
Ki)rnVs  group  Viminales,  which  are  ilescribed  as  trees  of  a 
more  or  less  considerable  size  with  long  pliant  branches 
and  lanceolate  leaves ;  ovaries  nearly  Kessilc,  hairy  or  silky; 
their  stvles  cloni^ted ;  their  stigmas  linear,  mostly  entire. 
Any  willow  however  that  has  long  pliant  twiggy  branches 
and  is  grown  on  this  account  is  called  an  Osier. 

Salix  riminafis,  common  osier:  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
obscurely  crenate.  white,  and  silky  beneath ;  stipules  very 
small,  Kublanceolato»  branches  straight  and  twiggy ;  ovary 
u|>on  very  short  slalks,  lanceolate ;  style  elongated ;  stigmas 
long,  linear,  mostly  entire.  This  is  the  species  that  is  used 
for  the  various  kinds  of  basket-work,  bands.  &c.,  and  for 
this  purpose  is  largely  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Sa/ix  fttivularis,  auricled  osier:  leaves  lanceolate, 
pointe<l,  slijrhtly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate.  soft  and  nearly 
naked  above,  white  and  downy  beneath ;  stipules  half-heart 
shaped,  stalked,  very  large;  gland  cylindrical;  ovary  ovate, 
nearly  sessile,  stigmas  linear,  undivided.  It  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  may  bo  employed  fur  the  same  purposes  as 
S,  viminalis,  but  ix  inferior  to  that  species. 

Salix  incana,  hoary  osier:  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  den- 
tieulated.  covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a  hoary  tomen- 
tum ;  catkins  arche<1,  slender,  almost  sessile,  subtended  at 
the  base  with  small  leaves ;  capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  gla- 
brous, stalked  ;  the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland  :  style 
elongated ;  stigmas  bifid  ;  hracteas  sub-glabrous,  ciliate, 
with  short  hairs.  This  s|)ecies  is  found  wild  in  the  lower 
Alpine  valleys,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Cevonnes,  Alps  of  Dau- 

Shiny,   Switzerland,  T>rol,   Austria,   and  Caqiathia.      Its 
isliiict  character  renders  it  an  interesting  species  to  the 

botanist. 

Willows. 
Amongst  these  we  shall  include  a  few  species  useful  in 
the  arts  and  medicine,  belonging  to  the  various  groups  into 
which   Koch   and  Borrer  have  distributed   the  species  of 

Salix. 

Salix  Rtuaelliana,  Russell  or  Bedford  willow:  leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughout,  very 
glabrous;  foot-stalks  glandular  or  lenfy;  ovary  tapering, 
stalked,  longer  than  the  bracteic;  style  as  lung  as  the 
stigmas.  A  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  marshy  woods, 
osier-grounds.  &c.  This  tree  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  has  on  that  account 
received  its  present  name.  The  be<t  history  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  splendid 
work  on  willows,  the  Sah'clum  Wuhurnense.  It  was  a  tree 
of  this  species  that  was  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
lichfieid,  and  hence  called  Johnsoirs  willow.  It  was 
lately  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  having  attained  a  heii^ht  of 
60  feet  nnd  a  girth  of  13  feet.  The  growth  of  this  species  is 
very  rapid,  ami  as  it  may  be  extensively  used  for  poles,  &c., 
it  is  a  profitable  tiee  for  growing  in  nlantaiions.  Its  bark 
is  said  to  contain  as  much  tannin  as  the  oak.  The  medical 
properties  attributed  to  the  bark  of  S.  fragilis  belong  pro- 
perly to  this  species.     It  nets  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Salix  alba,  common  white  willow :  leaves  elliptical-lan- 
ceolate, |)ointe<l,  serrated,  a>ilky  on  both  sides;  lower  serra- 
tures  glandular ;  stamens  hairy ;  ovary  smooth,  almost 
sessile;  stigmas  deeply  cloven;  scales  notched.  It  is  a 
native  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  moro  extensively 
planted  as  a  timber-tree  than  any  other  species.  It  grows 
rapidly,  attaining  a  height  of  :iO  feet  in  10  or  VI  years. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  road  between  Moscow  and  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  are  planted  with  this  tree.  The  hark  is  used 
in  ihe  north  of  Knro|^e  both  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  The 
wood  is  very  useful,  and  is  empIoye<l  for  making  the  handles 
of  all  sorts  of  instruments,  in  turnery,  mill  work,  coopery, 
weather-boarding,  &c.  Willow  luits  and  bonnets  are  made 
from  the  shavings  of  this  willow.  The  bark  may  he  used 
in  medicine  instead  of  S.  Jius^rlliana,  but  it«ii  not  so  valu- 
able. It  is  frequently  called  llio  '  Huntingdon  Willow,' 
and  undor  that, name  is  recommended  by  Gilpin  and  others 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Suiix  liahyloniiHU  the  weeping  willow:  leaves  lanceo- 
late acuminate,  finely  serrated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath ; 
catkins  protruded  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves;  ovary 
vvate,  sessile,  glabrous.     This,  the  most  favourite  species  of 
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the  genus,  is  a  native  of  Asia,  on  ibe  banks  of  tbtSi 
near  Babylon,  whence  its  name ;  also  of  China,  of 
and  other  parts  of  North  Africa.    It  is  said  tbat  tl 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  poet  Pooe.  i 
with  I^y  Suffolk  when  she  received  a ; 
bound  with  withes,  which  appeared  ali%«,  tuu^  »■ 
planted  it  in  his  garden,  which  grew  up,  and  a 
came  so  well  known  as  Pope's  willow  at  Twic»ci 
is  however  more  probable  tliat  it  was  introduehw 
botanist  Tournefort  into  Europe.    This  tree  is  ii 
cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent 
of  the  greatest  favourites  in  China,  as  might  be  h 
its  constant  introduction  into  Chinese  pietnreb-    «-» 
on  the  banks  of  its  native  EuphrateSi  it  was  the  y 
which  the  weeping  daughters  of  Zion  '  banged  Ibfa 
{B/alms,  cxxxvii.) 

Salix  pentaridra,  sweet  bay-leaved  willow: 
leaves  clliptico-lanccolate,  acuminate,  serrated  m      i 
glabrous,  with  several  glands  at  the  base:  o         i 
glabrous,  nearly  sessile;  style  small;  i  » 

one  of  the  latest  llowering  willows,  not  vj^i^udu 
till  the  beginning  of  June.    The  flowers  are '        i 
especially  when  bruised,  resembling  in  some      ;ab 
sweet  bay  (Ijiurus  nobilis),  hence  its  name,      ^t  a 
the  most'dcsirablo  species  for  planting  in  shmbl 
count  of  its  late  flowers,  its  deep  green  almoM  « 
leaves,   its  powerful   fragrance,  and  compaet  ]      i 
may  bo  used  for  basket-work.     Nees  Ton  EsenowiC  p 
its  bark  as  a  medicino  to  that  of  any  other  speciei.  ob 
count  of  its  aroma. 

Salix  purpurea,  purple  willow :  branehea  traiUng, 
bent ;  leaves  partly  opposite,  oboyat»>lanceolatc;  luial 
smooth,  narrow  at  the  base ;  stamen  1 ;  atigmaa  very 
ovate,  nearly  sessile.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  a  i 
*i  or  3  feet  high.  It  is  charscteriscd  by  the  riegaot 
ness  of  its  twigs  and  the  redness  of  its  eatkine,  which 
it  desirable  for  the  shrubbery.  Of  all  the  willofws  il  fos- 
scsses  the  largest  amount  of  bitter  principle  in  itabarh,  aai 
on  this  account  has  been  recommended  mr  medicinal  nse. 

Salix  viiellina,  the  yellow  willow :  leaTca  laneeolMe  wiA 
glandular  serraturcs,  acuminate,  more  or  leas  silky  benesil 
often  so  above;  ovaries  lanceolate,  sessile,  glafaiovs;  sivli 
short;  stigmas  bipartile;  scales  lanceolate.  It 
of  Great  Britain  m  hedges,  osier-grounds,  and 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  very  striking,  both 
green  and  deciduous  shrubs,  on  aeeonnt  of  its ' 
ing  conspicuous  colours. 

Among  these  we  have  not  referred  to  the  f  i 
species,  which  will  be  found  fit  for  timber  %wv^ 
attain  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  in  20  years: — < 
long-k*aved  triandvous  willow ;  8,  Meiftnanm, 
low;  S.  .'Imy^c/a/fita.  alroond-leayed  willow;  ■ 
minafa,  long-leaved  willow. 

S.'XLIX,  Medical  Propbrtibs  op.  The 
s])eea'S  of  willow  have  been  long  eelebrmtec.  •« 
gent  and  antifebrile  qualities ;  but  ftx>m  the  | 
of  determining  the  species,  it  is  not  ascertains 
is  entitled  to  the  preference.   The  Salix  Ruas«lliaiM 
to  {tossess  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin  ;  bat  the  ^ 
principle  termed  saiicin  seems  to  exist  in  the  lu« 
portion  in  the  S.  Helix,  or  Rose  Willow ;   while  th< 
tandi  a,  L.  (sen  Laurete,  s.  Laureolie,  the  awcet  or  bay- 
willow)  possesses,  both  in  its  bark  and  leavea,  ihe 
amount  of  bitterness  and  resin,  and  a  most  liahamir 
The  barks  of  S.  alba.  S.  fragilis,  and   S.  rapn 
gathered,  often  indiscrimiimtely.      Whieherer         !^ 
selected,  the  bark  should  be  stripped  in  spring  ft 
not  less  than  three  vears  or  more  than  aix  tom* 
from  trees  growing  in  moist  rather  than  aw     vrpltaiM 
should  be  carefully  dried  in  the  shade.    TIk       bo  h 
a  faint  odour  somewhat  resembling  bit       i 
dried  bark  is  devoid  of  odour.    The  tast6  ■»  r*-        » ■ 
ginous.  afterwards  bitter  and  astringent.    '        J 
n stringency  may  be  easily  tested  by  adding  w  a  <     ■ 
of  the  bark  a  solution  of  gelatine.    Tinetore  of  v-^ 
does  not  a Ifect  i r.    ( Davy's  AgriaUt  QW— >lry, n^  M 
edit.)     Aceonling  to  the  analysisof  Pelletiar  andCsv 
the  bark  of  S.  alba  contains  a  green  fetty 
that  of  Cinchona,  a  yellow  slightly  hittcf 
tannin,  resinous  extract,  gum,  was,  «a 
aei<l,  which  i»ith  magnesia  fiirms  a  ai 
water  and  alcohol.    Since  these  i  ■» 
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ark  possesses  astringent,  tonic,  and  febrifuge 
lich  render  it  a  valuable  substitute  forCincbona, 
:en  suits  the  stomach  better,  it  is  well  calculated 
ment  of  agues  among  the  poor.  In  debility  of 
I  and  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  it  is 
erviceable.  In  the  latter  cases,  an  infusion, 
»ld  water,  of  the  powdered  bark  of  Salix  pen- 
referable  ;  but  any  of  the  others  may  be  made 
y  the  addition  of  bruised  cinnamon  bark, 
■e  of  Saticine  is  not  ascertained.  It  has  neither 
properties.  According  to  HerberKer,  it  is  a 
ruund  of  a  vegetable  alkali  {ScUicina)  and  a 
rou.s  acid.  That  it  has  febrifuge  properties 
itestiblc,  but  they  are  much  weaker  tlian  those 

it  must   therefore  be   given    in  considerably 
It  muy  be  given  in  substance  or  solution,  and 
unction  wiih  many  other  salts,  without  under- 
iposition  or  entering  into  combination. 
.  or  SALE'.    [Marocco.] 
►'S.     [Salix.] 

JTIUS.  or  SALU'STIUS.  with  his  full  name 
LLUSTIUS  CRISPUS,  was  born  h.c.  86,  in 
consulship  uf  Marius,  at  Amiternum,  a  town  in 
>f  the  Sabiiies,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aternus. 
plebeian  family ;  his  parenU  seem  to  have  been 
rircum.Hinnces.  He  received  insttuction  from 
.rian  Atteius  Philologus,  who  is  said  to  have 
Q  wiih  an  epitume  of  Roman  history,  from 
ight  choose  subjects  for  his  own  composition. 
ILGramm.,  c.  lu.)  The  year  in  which  he  ob- 
JSDhiorship  is  not  known,  but  he  was  tribune  of 

c.  52,   in  which   year  Clodius   was  killed  by 

s  a  strong:  opponent  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
igly  in  hid  (ribuneship  took  an  active  part  in 
igt>  instituted  against  Milo.  (Asconius,t>i  Cice- 
p.  38,  45.  49,  50.  51,  ed.  Orelli.)  In  B.C.  50,  ho 

from  the  senate  by  the  censors  Appius  Claudius 
on,  xl.  63),  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  im- 
lit  there  is  no  good  authority  fur  this  statement 
is  of  his  expulsion,  while  we  know  that  Appius 
un^ed  to  the  Pumpeian  party,  and  that  Sallust 
he  general  fate  of  all  Csesar's  friends.  After  his 
m  the  senate,  Sallust  seems  to  have  repaired  to 
pin  Gaul,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his 
laly.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  made 
n  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48 ;  but  ue 
ain  tliat  he  was  prstor  in  the  following  year  (B.C. 
.  present  at  the  mutiny  of  Csesar's  troons  in 
1  which  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  with  bis 
Llii.  52.)  He  accompanied  C»sar  the  same  year 
here  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  war  (Hirt., 
fc,  c.  8,  34).  and  when  CsBsar  quitted  Africa  in 
I  year  (B.C.  46),  he  left  Sallust  governor  of  the 
ri.,  Jbid.^  c.  97),  where,  according  to  Dion  Cas- 
,  he  acquired  immense  wealth  by  the  plunder 
ry.  On  his  return  home,  Sallust  built  the 
e  at  Rome,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
d  was  not  destroyed  till  the  time  of  Alaric. 
me  he  is  said  to  have  married  Terentia,  the 

of  Cicero.  He  died,  B.C.  34,  four  years  before 
Actium. 

character  of  Sallust  has  been  drawn  in  the 
rs  by  many  writers.  He  has  been  accused  of 
ouniled  protligacy,  which  has  been  represented 
inexcusable  un  account  of  the  praises  he  has 
lis  works  upon  virtue  and  temperance.  These 
lowever  do  not  rest  upon  any  sufficient  aut ho- 
ve except  the  tale  told  by  Varro,  that  Sallust 
I   in  adultery  with  Mile's  wife,  and   severely 

the  husband  (Aul.  Gell.,  xvii.  18),   to  which 

the  words  of  Horace  {Sat,  i.  2,41),  'die 
nortem  csesis,'  refer,  according  to  one  of  the 
lasts. 

s  a  strong  party  man.  He  thoroughly  de- 
ted  the  aristocratical  party,  and  took  no  pains  to 
jiuion.  He  had  designated  Pompey,  the  leader 
cracy,  as  a  man  '  oris  improbi,  animo  invere- 
ccordm>?ly  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  his 
)t  should  be  attacked  and  traduced  in  every 
aer.  LencDus,  the  freedmanof  Pompey,  wrote  a 
against  Sallust  (Suet.,  De  111.  Gramm.,  15); 
ician  under  the  early  emperors,  when  it  had 
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become  the  fiuhion  to  praise  the  old  Pompeian  partv,  wrote 
a  declamation  against  the  character  of  SaUust,  which  is  stil! 
exunt,  and  fklsely  ascribed  to  Cicero.  That  Sallust  was  not 
better  than  his  contemporaries  may  easily  be  believed,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement  of  Dion 
Cassius,  that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  contemporariee 
in  plundering  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor. 

SaUust  wrote  a  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  the 
war  with  Jugurtha,  and  also  a  general  history  of  Roman 
affairs  from  the  death  of  Sulla,  b.c.  78,  to  the  appointment 
of  Pompey  to  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  b.c.  67. 
The  two  first  works  have  come  down  to  us  entire ;  but  of 
the  latter  we  have  only  fi-agments;  and  its  loss  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  it  contained  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Roman  history,  respecting  which 
our  information  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
written  in  five  or  six  books,  addressed  to  Lucullus,  and 
appears  to  have  contained  an  introduction,  in  which  an 
acoant  was  given  of  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  It  C4>nnected  his  histories  of  the  Jugurtbine  war 
and  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  The  only  fragments  of  it 
of  any  length  are  four  orations  and  two  letters,  which  are 
characterised  by  Sallust's  usual  style. 

The  merits  of  Sallust,  both  as  an  historian  and  a  philoso- 
plier,  have  been  rated  very  low  by  many  modem  critics. 
The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  moral  relleo- 
tions  and  dissertations  in  Sallusfs  writings  as  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  of  historical  compositions,  have  arisen  from  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  object  which  the  historian  had 
in  view.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  the 
narration  of  the  particular  events  which  he  chose  ai  the 
subjects  of  his  hutory,  as  the  elucidation  of  certain  great 
political  facts.  In  his 'Jugurtha' his  object  was  to  show 
the  venality  and  total  want  of  principle  in  the  aristocraticid 
party,  and  how  both  their  private  and  public  profligai*y  at 
length  deprived  them  of  the  power  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed since  the  time  of  the  GracchL  In  his'Catdine* 
he  had  the  same  object  to  a  certain  extent  in  view,  though 
here  it  was  not  to  show  how  the  vices  of  the  aristocratical 
party  occasioned  tlieir  loss  of  power,  but  rather  to  describe 
the  consequences  to  which  those  vices  had  at  length  led, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Catiline  and  his  associates 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Sulla,  and  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Sallust's  writings,  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Romans  possessed  no  worki 
worthy  of  the  name  of  histories  before  his  time.  IVeceding 
writers  merely  narrated  events  according  to  the  order  of  ihe 
years  in  which  they  happened,  without  any  attempt  to  trace 
the  causes  and  results  of  the  events  which  they  recorded. 
Sallust  studiously  avoided  the  annalistic  style  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  appears  to  have  made  Thucydides  his  model,  to 
whom  he  is  sometimes  compared  by  the  antients  themselves. 
The  fastidious  critics  of  the  Augustan  age  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  antiquated  words  and  expressions  which  Sallust 
sometimes  employed  cSuet.,  De  III  Gramm,,  10),  but  it  is 
no  small  proof  of  the  excellence  of  Sallust's  style  that 
Tacitus  closely  imitated  it. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  two  epistles  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Sallust,  addressed  to 
Julius  CsBsar,  on  the  management  of  the  state  CDe  Re- 
publica  Ordinanda*) ;  but  these  are  evidently  not  the  work 
of  Sallust,  and  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  written, 
at  the  latest,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  mm. 
{Romische  QetMchte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  401.)  There  is  also  ex- 
tant a  declamation  against  Cicero,  falsely  ascribed  to  Sal- 
lust. 

The  first  edition  of  Sallust  was  published  at  Venice,  in 
1470.  The  edition  of  Cortius,  which  was  published  at  Leip- 
zig, in  1724,  4to.,  with  a  valuable  commentary,  has  formed 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent  editions.  The  best  mo- 
dern editions  are  those  of  Kritx,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipiig,  1828, 
1834,  which  does  not  however  contain  the  ftsgments,  and  of 
Gerlach,  Basel,  1823-1831,  3  vols.  4to.  An  accurate  ediKioQ 
of  the  text,  with  the  principal  various  readings,  but  without 
explanatory  notes,  has  been  published  by  Orellius,  Zurich* 
1840,  12mo.  The  principal  translations  of  Sallust  into  the 
European  langruages  are,  in  Bnglish,  by  Gordon,  Lond., 
1769.  4to.;  by  Rose,  1757,  8vo.;  and  by  Sir  Henry  Stewart, 
2  vols.  4to. ;  in  French,  by  De  Brosses ;  in  Spanish,  br 
Gabriel  de  Bourbon,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Madria, 
1772,  4to;  in  Italian,  by  Alfleri;  and  in  German,  by  G«p» 
laehy  Prenxlao,  1827. 
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SALLUSTIUS.  a  Platonic  philoRopher,  who  lived  m  the 
fouTib  cent  my  of  the  Chrisiian  a»ra.  He  wmte  a  work  in 
Orrik.  *  Oil  liu'  Gods  ami  the  World/  which  was  ori-^inally 
niibiiJ.litMl  by  Li^o  Allalius,  Rome.  1638,  l2mo.  The  best 
fil  luiii  of  ibis  work  is  by  Orelb.  Ziiiich,  182 1.  8vo.  It  has 
brcn  irunslatcHl  info  French  by  Formey.  Berl.,  1748,  Svo., 
uiid  into  German,  by  Schulthcss,  Zurich,  17711,  8vo. 

SALM.     As  far  back  as  the  tenth  century,  there  have 

bi'iMi  III  Germany  two  counties  bearing  the  name  of  Sulm: 

the  count)  of  Ober-Salm  (with  the  rank  of  a  principality)  in 

the  Vo>^e?t  inountuiiis,  between  AUacc  and  Lorraine,  in  the 

circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  and  the  county  of  Nieder-Salm, 

Ml  the  Ardennes,  betwci*n  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the 

bi*>h()piic  of  L.c^c,  winch  subsequently  made  part  of  the 

ci  cle  oi  HuriTundy.     It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  use- 

it'-A  to  trace  ilie  division  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Salm 

in!o  ditleient  biancbe*i,  and  the  various  changes  of  territory 

du.iiig  a  period  of  eiglil  cetituries.    The  two  principal  lines, 

M.l)rli\ided   into  several  blanches,  subsisted  till  the  French 

n  viiliiiion,  duiing  which   their  territorien   were  annexed  to 

Fiance,  and  in  the  se(}iiel  other  possessions  were  assigned 

ilioin  from  ilie  secularizations  on  the  cast  of  the  Rhine.    At 

present,  the   elder  line  is  divided  into  three  branchet : — 

1.  Silin-Salm,  which    possesses  revenues   from  estates   in 

B  a  laiit  and   Holland,    to  the  amount  of  6u0,0U0  florins. 

2  S  ilm-Kyrberg.  whose  revenues   may  amount  to  18U,UU0 

or  '2uu,00U  florins.     3,  Salm-Horstmar,  which,  afier  various 

change-*  during  the  French  revolution,  was  placed,  with  the 

rank  of  a  principality,  under  Prussia,  from  which  it  receives 

a  perpetual  annuity  of  2o,U00  dollars,  as  an  indemnity  for 

the  cession  of  the  judicial  and  civil  administration.     The 

sct^ond  line  is  that  of  Siilin-ReifTerscheid,  divided  into  the 

fourbranchesof  l,Salm  ReifTurscbcid  Kramthcim  ;  2,  Salm- 

ReifTei-schcid-Raiiz  ;  3,  Salm-ReifTerscheid-Hamspach;  and 

4,  Salm-ReifTerscheid-Dyk.  Some  of  these  are  called  princes, 

and  others  counts;    they  are  all  mediatised,  that  is,  they 

have  lost  the  exercise  of  their  right  as  sovereigns,  which 

is  transferred  to  the  members  of  the  German  confederation 

in  who.^  dominions  their  possessions  arc. 

SALMA'SIUS,  CLAUMmUS.  the  Latinized  form  of 
his  real  name  CLAUDE  DE  SAUMAISF.,  was  born  near 
St'mur  in  Auxois,  in  the  year  158s  or  1690,  mure  probably 
the  latter.  Ilis  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy,  was  a  person  of  considerable  learning; 
he  translated  the  work  of  Dionvsius  of  Alexandria  into 
French  verse,  Paris,  1697,  12mo.  Young  Salmasius  was 
edu(Mited  at  home  by  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
such  astonishing  progress  in  his  studies  as  to  be  able  to  read 
Ptiidar  ut  ten  } ears  of  age,  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latiu 
»'erse»  with  fluency  and  coiTcctness.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  to  Pans  to  prosecute  his  studies,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Cahaubon,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
induced,  contrary  to  the  wi>h  of  his  father,  to  embrace  the 
Reformed  faith.  From  Pans  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  hud  been  educated.  At  Heidelberg  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  jurist  Dcnys  Godefroy  and 
of  Gruier,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  all  the  threat  literary  men  in  Germany. 
During  his  stay  in  this  eity.  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
the  greatest  pei  si' vera  nee.  and  peru>ed  not  only  the  Greek 
and  Laun  writers  which  were  then  published,  but  also  nu- 
merous others,  which  cxi>ted  in  manuscript  in  the  uni- 
versity libiary.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  third  night  ; 
entirely  to  study,  till  at  length  his  excessive  application  oc- 
casioned a  long  and  serious  attack  of  illness.  About  this 
time  (ICutS)  his  first  iniblication  appisired,  which  was  an 
edition  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  by  Nilus,  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  on  the  primaey  of  the  pope,  and  also  of  another 
Work  on  the  same  subject,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
laam,  both  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version 
and  a  few  notes.  He  published  soon  afterwards  an  edition  I 
of  Florus,  Par.,  16U9,  bvo.,  which  he  dedicated  to  Gruter.  : 
After  spending  tliree  years  in  Germany,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  shortly  after  his  return  published  a  shirt 
treat i^e  *  Ue  Siiburbicariis  Ri^gionibus  et  Ecclesiis,*  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sirnion'lus.  In  lb2o  he  published  his  edition  of 
tne  *  Histt»rue  .-Xu^uMsd  Scnptorrs  Sex,*  fol.,  which  Ca^au-  ] 
b-»n,  shortly  befuit*  his  death,  ha<l  intemled  to  edit  as  a  j 
HiMiuel  to  his  ehtiuu  of  Suet(»nius.  The  commentary  of 
Saliiia^ius  on  the*>e  writers  i>  full  of  valuable  information, 
an  1  may  siill  be  consulted  with  pniflt.  In  l(i'J2  Salmasius 
pubhsiied  his  edition  of  Terlulliuu*B  work  *  l>c  Pallio,*  with  I 


a  commentiry,  in  which  he  tremlf  at  fnal  Itiigfb  of  4i 

different  garments  worn  by  the  aniients. 

In  the  following  year  (1623)  Salmasroa  named  lb 
daughter  of  Mercier,  who  was  a  person  of  eleratad  rank. Hi 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  bis  son-in-law  in  Icras  of  iht 
highest  praise  both  for  his  learning  and  lalenta.  Froa  tin 
time  of  his  marriage  Salmasius  resided  for  many  jcH^aiki 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  chiefly  enj^ai^  in  the  piapaiMm 
of  his  great  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  ICSff.  I 
vols,  fol.,  under  the  title  of  *  Plinians  Bxerciiatieaas  taC« 
Julii  Solini  Polyhistora.'  and  reprinted  at  Leaden  in  IfHt 
with  an  appendix  entitled  'De  Humonymis  Hirlns  ~ 
Exercitationes,  necnon  de  Manna  ot  Saecharo.'  Ybt 
of  Solinus  [SoLiNus]  was  evidently  selected  br  8ali 
on  account  of  its  treating  of  so  many  variona  subjects  ii  s» 
tiquity,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  discuss  without  the traaUi 
of  systematic  arrangement  almost  any  aubjcet  nfakfc  Iv 
chose.  It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  erudition ;  not  only  dm 
it  embrace  questions  connected  with  Greek  and  Reau  h^ 
tory,  geography,  and  archeology,  but  it  also  IraMaMfMM 
length  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and  minerab  known  to  tht  M- 
tients.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  more  conpletehr  fcr  At 
work,  Salmasius  studied  the  Hebrew,  Plersian,  and  Anhn 
lanj^uages,  with  which  he  shows  an  extensiTe  aeqaainmoL 
The  work  is  however  written  in  a  very  confused  BaoBM; 
and  embraces  too  many  subjects  to  be  thoroughly 
by  one  man.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
writin^^A,  Salmasius  frequently  shows  great 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  combined  with  ranch 
and  pretension. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  work  the  repn         a  «| 
mas  I  us  reached   its  greatest  height.     He  Whb  ■ 
various  princes  and  states  to  settle  in  their  d*       tnoi^ 
was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  nnive       p 
and  even  by  the  pope ;  but  he  declined  ail  time 
and  at  length  settled  at  Leyden  in  1632,  i      re  ■■  ran 
a  public  salary,  but  did  not  discharge  ;     r  i 
fensor. 

Upon  the  death  of  hi^  fkther  in  1640,  SalnMis 
to  France  to  settle  his  faxher^s  affairs;  and  i 
Richelieu  pressed  him  to  remain  in  his  natire  o        j 
also  offered  him  a  very  larj^e  pension  if  he  wonki  vrik 
Life.     After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Maxarin  renewed 
offers  of  Richelieu,  but  Salmasius  resisted  all  their 
tions,  and  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  tka 
when  he  went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a  vint  to  <     e 
who  had  written  him  the  most  pressing  invi        a. and 
said  she  could  not  live  happy  without  him.     a 
Sweden  however  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  ho  bixmi 
returned  in  the  following  year. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  L  of  England.  8t 
employed  by  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  in  HoiUi  ■ 

a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy,  and  whic-  -m 
cordingly  did,  and  published  under  the  title  ef  * 
Ret^ia  pro  Carolo  L,   1649  ;  to  which  Milton  ie|il»»«'  ■■ 
*  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano.*     [MiLTOif.1 
prepared  a  reply  to  Milton,  but  did  not  liTe  to  fil        u 
die<l  in  September,  1 653. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  nentiencd 
the  course  of  this  article,  Salmasius  also  wrote  and  i 
the   following  works:  '  De  Usuris.*  Leyd.,  1634.  ^io; 
Modo  Usui  arum,*  Leyd.,  1639,  bvo.;  *DisaertctiodeF«i 
Trapezitico,  in  tras  libros  divisa,*  Leyd.,  1646;  '  N 
Pervigilium  Veneris,*  I^yd..  1638,   I'Jmo. ;   Con 
in  Siinplicii  Enchiridion  Epicieii,*  Levd..  1640.  ^^u.: 
teq)retatio  Hippocratci  Aphurismi  de  Oalculo*' L^..  I 
8vo  ;    *  De   Ilellenistica  Com mentarius  Control mn 
Lingua  Hellenistica  decidens,  ct    pleniasime    pcrtn 
Orii;ines  ct  Dialectos  Gra^cw  LingusD,*  Leyd.,  If        v^m^ 
'Observationes  in  Jus  Atticuro  et  Roraanum,'  Lstil.  1<4Jl 
8vo.    A  collection  of  Salmasius's  Letters  was  |ipt>i       I 
Antony  Clement  after  his  dcatti,  to  which  his  J  pv 

fi.xed,  Levd.,  1656. 

SALMON,  NATHANIEL,  the  son  of  theRevV 
Salmon,  was  admitted  of  Corpus  Chritti  College.  C 
in  1690.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obiamcuaci 


in  Hertfordshire,  but  abandoned  the  clerical  nitii 
that  of  medicine,  in  the  practice  of  which,  and  in  tin 
of  antiquities  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
on  the  .^nd  of  April,  \74'2, 

His  principal  works  are:  'A  Survey  of  the 
tions  in  Britain  according  to  the  Roman  1 
6vo.;  'A  Survey  of  the  Koman  Stations  ik 
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ounties  in  England,*  1726,  8vo. ;  'History  of  Hertford- 
lire/  Lend.,  1728,  fol. ;  'Antiquities  of  Surrey,*  Lond.,  1736, 
ro. ;  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  Essex,  fiom  the  Collec- 
ons  of  Mr.  Strangeman,*  Lond.,  1740,  fol. 

SALMON.      [SALMONIDiE.] 

SALMON  FISHERY.  [Fisheries.] 
SALMO'NID/K  (Salmon  tribe),  a  family  of  fishes  be- 
nging  to  the  Malacopterygii  Abdiminales.  These  fishes 
i\e  the  body  covered  with  scales,  the  first  dorsal  fin  has 
ft  rays  only,  and  the  second  dorsa  is  small  and  destitute 
rays,  and  of  a  soft  fleshy  nature ;  they  are  furnished  with 
I  air-bladder,  and  have  numerous  iseca.  The  mure  typical 
ecies  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  genus  Salmo,  as  at  present  restricted,  contains  those 
ecies,  such  as  the  salmon  and  trout,  in  which  the  upper 
lundary  of  the  mouth  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  superior 
axillary  bones,  the  intermaxillaries  being  small,  confined 

the  fore-part,  and  situated  between  the  maxillaries; 
iually  these  latter  bones  descend  in  front  of  the  superior 
axdlaries,  and  form  the  upper  boundary  of  the  rooutb. 
le  maxillary  bones,  intermaxillaries,  palatines,  vomer,  and 
en  the  tongue,  are  furnished  with  teeth  ;  the  branchios- 

lus  rays  are  about  ten  in  number;  the  natatory  bladder, 
.ir-bladder,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen. 
Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
e  northern  hemisphere,  one  of  the  larf^est  of  which  is  the 
mmon  salmon  {Salmo  salar,  Lin.),  a  fish  too  well  known 
lb  in  flavour  and  appearance  to  require  any  particular 
«cription.  This  fish,  Cuvier  states,  is  found  in  all  the 
rctic  Seas,  whence  it  enters  the  rivers  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
arrell  observes  that  fishes  ascend  the  rivers  in  some 
;uations  much  earlier  than  others,  depending  on  the  time 
their  arrival  into  breeding  condition.  *  Rivers  issuing 
3m  large  lakes  afibrd  early  salmon,  the  waters  having  been 
iritied  by  deposition  in  the  lakes  ;  on  theotb«r  hand,  rivers 
^ollen  by  melting  snows  in  the  springy  months  are  later  in 
eir  season  of  producing  fish,  and  yield  their  supply  when 
e  lake  rivers  are  bec;inning  to  fail.  *' The  causes  influencing 
is,"  says  Sir  William  Jardine,  "seem  yet  undecided;  and 
lere  the  time  varies  much  in  the  neighbouring  rivers  of 
e  same  district,  they  are  of  less  easy  solution.  The  northern 
rera,  with  little  exception,  are  however  the  earliest,  a  fact 
ill  known  in  the  London  markets ;  and  going  still  farther 
trtb,  the  range  of  the  season  and  of  spawning  may  be  in- 
leoced  by  the  latitude." '  Artedi  says,  in  Sweden  the  sal- 
on spawn  in  the  middle  of  summer.  From  some  further 
serrations  in  Mr.  Yarreil's  excellent  work,  it  appears  that 
e  temperature  of  the  water  has  considerable  influence. 
The  number  of  fishes  procured  for  food  increases  as  the 
mmer  advances  ;  *  during;  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
Iroon  appear  to  ascend  only  as  far  as  the  river  is  influenced 

the  tide,  advancing  with  the  flood,  and  generally  retiring 
th  the  ebb,  if  their  progress  be  not  stopped  by  the  various 
eaos  employed  to  catch  them.  It  is  observed  that  the 
male  fishes  ascend  before  the  males ;  and  the  young  fish 
the  )*ear.  called  grilse  till  they  have  spawned  once,  ascend 
flier  than  those  of  more  adult  age.  As  the  season  ad- 
nces,  the  salmon  ascend  higher  up  the  river,  beyond  the 
fluencc  of  the  tide;  (hey  are  observed  to  be  getting  full 
roe,  and  more  or  less  out  of  condition,  according  to  their 
rwaid  state  as  breeding  fish.  Their  progress  forwards  is 
»t  easily  stopped  ;  they  shoot  up  rapids  with  the  velocity 
arrows,  and  make  wonderful  efforts  to  surmount  cascades 
id  other  impediments  by  leaping,  frequently  clearing  an 
Bvation  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and,  gaining  the  water  al)Ove, 

sue  their  course.  If  they  fail  in  their  attempt  and  fall 
ick  into  the  stream,  it  is  only  to  remain  a  short  time 
liescent.  and  thus  recruit  their  strength  to  enable  them  to 
ake  new  efforts. 

'llie  fish  having  at  length  gained  the  upper  and  shallow 
wis  of  the  river,  preparatory  to  the  important  operation  of 
ipositing  the  spawn  in  the  gravelly  beds,  its  colour  will  be 
und  to  have  under^rone  considerable  alteration  during  the 

tdence  in  fresh  water.     The  male  becomes  marked  in  the 

eks  with  orange-coloured  stripes,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
nsrance  of  the  cheek  of  a  Labrus ;  the  lower  jaw  elongates, 
id  a cartilaginou»i  projection  turns  upwards  from  the  point, 
hich,  when  the  jaws  arc  closed,  occupies  &  deep  cavity  be- 
reen  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  body 
irtakes  of  the  golden  ornnirc  tinge,  and  the  salmon  in  this 
ate  is  called  a  red- fish.  The  females  are  dark  in  colour, 
are  as  commonly  called  black- fish ;  and  by  these  terms 
Ma  are  designated  *n  those  local  and  precautionary  regula- 


f  tions  mtended  for  the  protection  and  presenration  of  the 
breeding  fish.* 

The  process  of  spawning  is  thus  described  in  Ellis's  *  Me- 
moir on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon:'— ••  A  pair  of 
fish  are  seen  to  make  a  furrow,  by  working  up  the  gravel 
with  their  noses,  rather  against  the  stream,  as  a  salmon 
cannot  work  with  his  head  down  stream,  for  the  water,  then 
going  into  his  gills  the  wrong  way,  drowns  him.  When  the 
fuiTow  is  made,  the  male  and  female  retire  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, one  to  the  one  side  and  the  other  to  the  other  side  of 
the  furrow  ;  they  then  throw  themselves  on  their  sides,  again 
come  together,  and,  rubbing  against  each  other,  both  shed 
their  spawn  into  the  furrow  at  the  same  time.  This  pro- 
cess is  not  completed  at  once ;  it  requires  from  eight  to 
twelve  days  for  them  to  lay  all  their  spawn,  and  when  they 
have  done  they  betake  themselves  to  the  pools  to  recruit 
themselves.  Three  pairs  have  been  seen  on  the  spawning- 
bed  at  the  same  time,  and  even  closely  watched  while 
making  the  furrow  and  laying  the  spawn. 

'The  adult  fish  having  spawned,  being  out  of  condition 
and  unfit  for  food,  are  considered  as  unclean  fish.  They 
are  usually  called  kelts;  the  male  fish  is  also  called  a 
kipper,  the  female  a  baggit.  With  the  floods  of  the  end 
of  winter  and  the  commencement  of  sprin;;;  they  descend 
the  river  from  pool  to  pool,  and  ultimately  gain  the  sea, 
where  they  quickly  recover  their  condition,  to  ascend  again 
in  autumn  for  the  same  purpose  as  before,  but  always  re- 
maining for  a  time  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  tideway 
before  making  either  decided  change,  obtaining,  it  has  been 
said,  a  release  from  certain  parasitic  animals,  either  external 
or  internal,  by  each  seasonal  change,  those  of  the  salt  water 
being  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  fresh,  and  vice  versd,* 
It  is  moreover  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  fish  is 
such  as  to  require  a  gradual  change ;  that  the  salmon  is 
considerably  affected  in  passing  from  the  salt  water  into  the 
fresh,  is  evident  from  the  change  of  colour  which  accom- 
panies the  difference  of  the  state  of  the  element. 

To  Mr.  John  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig,  Dumfriesshire,  na- 
turalists are  indebted  for  numerous  important  and  inte- 
resting experiments  instituted  by  him  to  determine  certain 
doubtful  points  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
(falmon,  and  more  especially  to  determine  the  developments 
and  growth  of  the  salmon-fry.  Mr.  Shaw's  fiist  naper.  en- 
titled '  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  the  Parr,  and  on  the  Ova  of  the  Salmon,  proving  the 
Parr  to  be  the  Young  of  the  Salmon.'  will  be  found  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal'  for  July,  1836.  vol. 
xxi.  His  second  paper,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
'  Experiments  on  the  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Fry 
of  the  Salmon,  from  the  Exclusion  of  the  Ovum  to  the  Age 
of  Six  Months,*  is  published  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xxiv.,  p. 
1G5;  and  lastly  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  547,  the  author  gives  a  summary  of 
the  preceding  papers,  and  adds  the  result  of  further  inves- 
tigations. 

The  author,  who  has  lived  the  whole  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  seasons,  on  the  banks  of  streams  where 
salmon  are  in  the  habit  of  depositing  their  spawn,  had  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  fi^h  commonly  called  the  parr,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  salmon,  was  the 
natural  produce  of  the  salmon  ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  development  of  this  fish,  he  caught  seven  speci- 
mens of  the  parr  on  the  1  Itb  of  July,  1833,  and  placed  them 
in  a  pond  supplied  by  a  stream  of  wholesome  water.  There 
they  continued  to  thri^'e  remarkably  well,  and  were  seen 
catching  flies  and  other  insects,  or  sporting  on  the  surface 
in  perfect  health.  In  the  month  of  April  following  (1834), 
they  began  to  assume  a  different  aspect  from  that  which 
they  exhibited  when  first  placed  in  the  pond,  and  upon  catch- 
ing some  of  them  in  May,  they  were  found  to  have  assumed 
the  usual  appearance  of  what  are  called  salmon  smolts  or  fry, 
being  of  a  fine  deep  blue  on  the  back,  with  a  delicate  silvery 
appearance  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  having  the  abdo- 
men white.  *  A  circumstance  occurred  about  the  first  week 
of  May,'  observes  the  autlior,  '  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  as  illustratlitg  in  a  manner  what  may  be  deemed 
the  migratory  instinct  of  these  fishes.  They  seemed  to  me 
at  this  time  to  be  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  I  found,  on 
examination,  that  some  had  leapt  altogether  out  of  the  |H)nd, 
and  were  lying  dead  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge.*  'In 
March  J  836, 1  again  took  twelve  parrs  from  the  river,  of 
larger  size,  that  is,  about  six  inches  long ;  they  then  bore 
the  perpendicular  bars,  and  other  usual  characters  of  that 
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fish.  Those  I  also  transferred  to  a  pond  prepared  for  the'pur- 
pnne.  and  by  tlie  end  of  April  they  too  ansumed  the  cha- 
rnctcris  of  the  falmon-fry ;  the  bars  Itecoming  overlaid  by  the 
new  silvery  scales,  which  parrs  of  two  years  old  invariably 
oAsuroe  before  departing  towards  the  sea.  From  these  ex- 
ponmciitsl  had  no  doubt  that  the  larger  parrs  observable 
in  rivers  in  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  were  in  reality 
the  actual  salmon  fry  advancing  to  the  conciusion  qf  their 
second  year,  and  that  the  broaller  summer  parrs  (called,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  May  parrs)  were  the  same  species,  but 
younger  as  individuals,  and  only  entering  upon  tneir  second 
year.  This  then  1  conceived  to  be  the  detection  of  the  main 
en  or  of  preceding;  observers,  who  had  uniformly  alleged 
that  salmon-fry  attain  a  size  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  after  the  lapse  of  this  brief  period  take 
their  departure  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  two-yearold  parr  assumes  the  aspect  of  the  salmon-fry 
that  has  led  to  this  false  conclusion ;  and  superficial  or  hasty 
observers,  taking  cognizance,  1st,  of  the  hatching  of  the  ova 
in  early  spring,  and  2 ndly,  of  the  seaward  emigration  of  smolts 
soon  afterwards,  have  imagined  these  two  facts  to  take  place  in 
immediate  or  speedy  succession.'  The  author  next  proceeds 
with  the  history  of  the  young  salmon  during  its  early  stages 
up  to  the  time  of  its  becoming  what  is  termed  the  May  or 
summer  purr,  and  then  gives  the  results  of  his  various  ex- 
I)criments  on  the  ova  of  the  salmon,  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  prove  the  identity  of  these  two  fish.  Having  procured 
the  eggs  of  the  saImon«  he  placed  them  in  a  {K>nd  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  rearing  them.  'On  its  first 
exclusion  tlie  little  fish  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  head  is  lurgc  in  proportion  to  the  biKly,  which  is  ex- 
ceedinglv  small,  aliout  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  pale  blue  or  ])cach-blossom  colour.  But  the  must  singu- 
lar part  of  the  fi^h  is  the  conical  bug-like  appendage  which 
adheres  by  its  base  to  the  abdomen.  This  bag  is  about  two- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  transparent  red, 
very  much  resembling  a  light-red  currant;  and  inconse- 
quence of  its  colour,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
when  the  fish  itself  can  with  diflUculty  be  perceived.  The 
body  also  presents  another  singular  appearance,  namely,  a 
fin  or  fringe,  resembling  that  of  the  tail  of  the  tadpole, 
which  runs  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  to  the  termination 
of  the  tail,  and  is  slightly  indented.  This  little  fish  does 
not  leave  the  gravel  immefliately  after  its  exclusion  from 
the  egg,  but  remains  for  several  weeks  beneath  it  with  the 
bag  attached,  and  containina^  a  supply  of  nourishment,  on 
the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  as  the  umbilical  vessel  is 
known  to  nourish  other  embryo  animals.  By  the  end  of 
fifty  days,  or  the  30th  of  May,  the  bag  contracted  and  dis- 
appeared. The  fin  or  tadpole-like  fringe  also  disappeared 
by  dividing  itself  into  the  dorsal,  adipose,  and  anal  fins,  all 
of  which  then  became  perfectly  developed.  The  little  trans- 
ver.He  bars,  which  for  a  period  of  two  years  (as  I  have  al- 
ready shown)  characteriie  it  as  the  parr,  also  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Tlius  from  the  10th  of  January  to  the  end  of  May, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  140  days  was  required  to  perfect  this 
little  fish,  which  even  then  measured  little  more  than  one 
inch  in  length,  and  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  those 
on  which  I  had  formerly  experimented,  as  well  as  with  such 
as  existed  at  that  same  time  in  great  numbers  in  the  na- 
tural streams.'  More  experiments  were  afterwards  made, 
with  still  greater  precaution*  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  the  same 
conclusions  were  arrived  at. 

The  salinun  has  been  known  to  attain  upwards  of  eighty 
pounds  weight,  but  a  saliuon  of  half  that  size  is  considered 
a  fine  fish  :  *  the  largest  known,  as  far  as  1  am  aware.*  ob- 
serves Mr.  Yarrell,  •  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Groves, 
the  fi^h monger  of  Bond  Street,  about  the  season  1821. 
This  salmon,  a  female,  weighed  eighty-three  pounds;  was  a 
short  fi»h  for  the  weight,  but  of  very  unusual  thickness  and 
depth.  When  cut  up,  the  flesh  was  fine  in  colour,  and 
pro>e<l  of  excellent  quality.* 

Salmon  have  been  kept  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  other 
pieces  of  water  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea ;  these  fi&h 
however,  though  of  tolerable  good  colour  and  flavour,  did 
not  obtain  the  size  of  those  which  visited  the  sea  annually. 
They  are  caught  by  nets  of  various  kinds,  which  arc  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Yar'rolis  *  History  of  British  Fishes,'  w  here 
there  will  also  hf  fbuml  an  account  of  the  various  other 
British  species  of  Saiftm.  The  following  are  the  principal 
genera  of  the  Salmon idit : — 

Genu*  O/tmenu^'-Of  this  genus  tlie  common  smelt 
(Osmerus    q'-r/iinus)    affords  a  familiar    example.    The 


smelts  differ  from  the  species  of  Salno  id  lwfta(  In 
ranges  of  teeth  in  each  palatine  bone,  but  there  art  only  ■ 
few  in  front  of  the  vomer:  they  bave  eight  brancfaMiau 
rays  ;  the  ventral  fin  is  on  a  line  with  the  ftnlerior 
They  are  t^iken  in  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouths  of  gml 
Mr. 'Yarrell,  in  the  supplement  to  his  vdlames  ob  BnU 
fishes,  describes  a  new  species  of  I  he  preiwnt  cvaa^  vtaft 
he  names  the  Hebridal  Smelt  {Otmenu  HthndSem\  • 
name  suggested  by  the  locality  in  which  the  ^cciaco  «■ 
found. 

Genus  Malintui,  Cuvier.^This  genus  is  Ibanded  m  a 
single  species,  the  Salmo  Grcmlamii'eut  of  Blocb.  a  Mil 
fi^h  employed  as  a  bait  in  the  cod  lliiheries:  iti  iMlh  M 
dense,  like  the  pde  on  velvet,  in  both  javs,  u  well  m  tkt 
palate  and  tongue;  the  branch  ioategous  rajm  are  eight  ii 
number;  the  bodv  is  elongated  and  eoverod  with  Mil 
scales ;  the  antenor  dorsal  and  veutrals  are  aitwiad  iuhr 
behind  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the  peetonla  we  lu|i  Mi 
rounded,  and  almost  meet  beneath. 

Genus  Thymallm,  Cuvier.— Of  this  genus  the  Gnjli^ 
(Thymaliui  vulgaris)  is  the  tvpe.  This  fish  is  commoa  ■ 
some  of  our  streams,  but  is  a  local  species ;  it  diflen  chicif 
from  the  trouts  or  salmons  in  having  the  mouth  le«da^tr 
cleft,  the  orifice  square,  the  anterior  donml  vefj  higl^  sal 
the  scales  larger. 

Genus  CoregonuM,  Cuvier.— Here  the  teeth  ar»  lay 
small,  and  the  species  are  often  edentate ;  the  wm\m  m 
very  large,  and  the  first  dorsal  is  not  so  long  as  il  is  ^|h 
in  front.  Numerous  species  of  this  genns  are  fiiODda 
Europe.  The  Gwvniad  {Cnregonut  fera^  Yarrell)  and Iki 
Yen  dace  (C  Willaghbii,  Jardine)  afford  BriliBb  euBfhi 
of  the  genus.  *  The  Gwyniad  of  Wales.'  says  Mr.  YtfiiB. 
'was  formerly  very  numerous  in  Llyn  Tcgid  (Fair  LaU| 
at  Bala,  until  the  year  1803.  when  pike  wen  put  tnlalhi 
lake,  which  have  very  much  reduced  their  numbeiib*  Ilil 
very  numerous  in  Ulswater  and  other  large  lakes  IB  Oo^ 
berland. 

The  Yendace  was  originally  described  by  Sir 
Jardine,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *Bdinburgh  J 
of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science.'    Thia  au 
sidered  the  fish  in  question  as  very  closely  alliva  w 
Salmo  albula  of  Linnieus,  but  the  difficulty  of  dcl< 
this  point  has  induced  him  to  apply  to  it  the  n       «  < 
distinguished  naturalist.    It  is  only  known  to  » — U 
locks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochmabeo  in  1 
shire. 

Genus  Argentina^  Linnttus.— But  one  speeica  idrgtth 
tina  sphymna,  Linn.)  of  this  genus  is  known*  as  infeehit' 
ant  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  ftsb  baa  the  noulk  hsr^ 
zontally  depressed ;  the  tongue  is  armed,  aa  in  the  tntfi 
and  smelts,  with  strong  curved  teeth;  in  front  of  dbti^ 
mer  is  a  transverse  range  of  little  teeih;  thebnuKhMl^ 
gous  rays  are  six  in  number ;  the  air-bladder  is  Toy  ihiih 
and  loaded  with  that  silvery  substance  which  ii  md  ■ 
colouring  artificial  pearls. 

Genus  Crumata,  Cuvie  . — These  are  Satmamdsrn 
same  general  form  and  small  mouth,  aa  obstrrad 
Graylings,  but  differ  in  the  number  of  the  brmn* 
rays. 

Genus  Anastomus  of  Cuvier  diflTers  chiefly  ftom  tk 
in  having  the  lower  jaw  turned  up  in  front  of  the  i 
one,  and  gibbous,  so  that  the  little  mouth  appears  \mm% 
vertical  slit  at  the  end  of  the  muizle.    The  species  lakihl 
the  rivers  of  South  America. 

The  genus  GasteropUctus  of  Bloeh  also  baa  theoi 
of  the  mouth  directed  upwards,  but  the  abdomen       ^ 
pressed  and  prominent ;  the  ventrals  are  very  sasall  au« 
back ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  situated  over  the  anal  vhiCE  ■ 
long;  in  the  upper  jaw  are  conical  teeth,  and  in  ibekw 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  denticulated. 

The  species  of  the  next  genus,  Seratalmo^  are  mi 
ble  for  the  short,  high,  and  compressed  formuf  the  a 
which  is  furnished  with  small  scales  ;  their  teeth  are  thank 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  denticulated;  theie  is«Aci 
ad  pressed  spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.    They  iahafail 
rivers  of  South  America.    To  these  hm  addaJ 

genera  Tetragonopterus  of  Arledi,  CAoca  tftek 

dracyon,   Citharinus^  Saurut,  Scopeiua^  mia  ■ 

Cuvier,  and  Stemopteryx  of  Herman. 

SALOMON. JOHANNPETKR.  a < 
a  violinist  of  the  very  highest  rank,  and  -        »« i     nv, 
terprising  promoter  of  music,  was  bom  nl      mi,  iu 
1 746,  and  educated  for  the  proiesaion  of  Um  cin^        i 
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IUm  many  others,  having  heen  led  away  from  so  dry  a  pur- 
Uiii  by  at  least  one  of  the  Muses,  he  was  allowed  to  indulge 
tu  &voiirite  inclination,  and  soon  became  celebrated  not 
only  fur  his  performance  on  the  violin,  but  for  his  knowledge 
i»f  tbe  harmonic  art  in  all  its  branches. 

When  young  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of 

Prussia*  at  Berlin,  who  soon  became  much  attached  to  his 

rbuthful  musician.     For  this   accomplished  and  amiable 

ffioce  he  composed  several  French  operas.    He  afterwards 

ieeepted  an  invitation  to  Paris,  in  1 781,  where  he  met  with 

"  abundance  of  empty  praise,  but  speedily  sought  the 

ibh  shores,  in  hope  of  obtaining  more  solid  reward,  and 

•lot  disappointed.    Arriving  in  London,  he  was  imme- 

dy  introduced  to  all  the  amateurs,  among  whom  were 

uy  of  the  nobility,  and  his  cheerful  disposition,  superior 

aners.  and  good  sense  soon  obtained  for  him  the  friend- 

>uD  of  those  wno  at  first  patronised  him  on  account  of  his 

(sional  talents.    In  1790  he  formed  the  project  of 

-ug  a  series  of  subscription-concerts,  and  carried  it  into 

t,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  the  following  year. 

ise  constitute  an  epoch  in  musical  history,  for  they  led 

«he  production  of  those  twelve  grand  symphonies  by 

dn,  known  everywhere  as  '  composed  for  Salomon's  Con- 

y^ui*— works  of  an  imperishable  nature,  because  founded 

a      imutable  principles,  and  embodying  all  that  is  beautifiil 

kue  class  of  art  to  which  they  belong.    A  flirther  account 

ih€8e,  and  of  the  concerts,  will  be  found  in  our  biogra- 

ical  sketch  of  Haydn. 

-la  1798  the  oratorio  of  The  Creation  w^  produced  at  the 
era  concert-room,  at  the  risk  and  under  the  direction  of 
.  Salomon.    In  1801  he.  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arnold 
If  adame  Mara,  opened  the  Haymarket  theatre,  during 
I,  with  oratorios;  and  in  the  same  year  gave  five  sub- 
tlitiun-concerts.    As  a  professional  man  he  now  retired 
vm  public  life,  and  chiefly  occupied  his  time  in  attending 
t  Carlton  House,  in  composing  two  sets  of  canzonets,  some 
ings,  glees,  &c.,  and  in  publishing  these,  together  with 
X  violin  solos  and  two  ^rand  violin  concertos,  arranged  for 
ie  piano-forte.    But  at  the  formation  of  the  Philharmonic 
ociety,  in   1813,  he  nobly  contributed  his  services  as  a 
ilettante,  and  led  the  first  concert  *  with  a  zeal  and  ability 
**t  age  had  in  no  degree  impaired.*    He  died  in  1815,  and 
remains  were  deposited  m  the  great  cloister  of  West- 
er Abbey,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  fk'iends,  by  whom 
c  was  most  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed ;  tat  his  edu- 
ilion  bad  been  liberal,  his  acquirements  were  numerous, 
icluding  a  perfect  knowledge  of  four  living  languages,  and 
is  habits  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of 

word. 
ij  ALON,  a  town  in  tho  department  of  Bouches  du  Rlidne 
t  France,  on  a  cross- road  from  Aries  to  Aix.    A  Roman 
'n  appears  to  have  existed  on  the  site,  and  an  inscription 
ich  has  been  dug  up  shows  that  there  was  a  temple 
«ted  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Ccesar ;  but  the  present  town 
ppears  to  have  risen  under  the  first  Counts  of  Provence, 
iaion  stands  in  a  plain  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  canal 
If  Carponne,  which    is  used  for  irrigatioiL     The  central 
rl»  called  Vieilleor  Old  Salon,  was  surrounded  with  walU, 
which  only  one  tower  with  battlements  and  some  other 
ns  remain.    This  old  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  and 
>ld  houses,  and  a  church  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
btie  Templars.    The  outer  part,  called  Nouvelle  or  New 
Ion,  is   separated  from  the  old    town  by  a  boulevard 
fianted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  fountain^  and  consists 
if  streets  well  laid  out,  and  lined,  especially  the  boulevard, 
f[ilh  tolerably  good  houses.  There  are  a  church,  a  large  mar- 
»t-place,  and  a  casile,  now  used  as  a  prison,  situated  on  a  rock 
verlooking  the  Crau,  an  immense  stony  plain  south-west  of 
e  town.  The  population  of  Salon  in  1831  was  4187  for  the 
Cown.  or  5987  for  the  whole  commune.  Hats,  soap,  and  candles 
ire  manufactured ;  and  there  are  oil-mills  and  silk-thro wing- 
Is.    The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  these  articles,  and 
vool.  cattle,  olive  oil,  and  almonds.     There  are  five  fairs 
he  year.    Michael  Nostradamus  died  at  Salon,  where  hit 
I  Michael  Nostradamus  the  historian  was  born. 
,  BALO'NA,  Bay  of.    [Phocis.] 

*   SALONrKI.      [THKSSiULONlCA.] 

I '  SALOON  (from  the  Italian  sala  and  its  augmentative  I 
kUone)  signifies,  in  its  stricter  architectural  meaning,  a 
room  answering  in  some  respect  to  the  idea  of  a  haU%  that 
H^  not  only  the  principal  room  as  to  spaciousness, 'but  lofti- 
JMbs  also.  %eighi  belonging  to  the  character  of  a  saloon  in 
WO  manner  as  length  does  to  that  of  a  gallery.    Thua  if 


the  plan  bo  aquar^,  the  proportions  may  vary  horn  those  df 
a  cube  to  a  cube  and  a  half,  or  even  more  in  height,  bnt 
should  never  be  much  less  than  the  first-mentioned.  Like  all 
others  however,  this  rule  admits  of  exceptions,  because  a 
room  may  be  both  lofly  in  itself  and  in  comparison  with  the 
others  in  a  building,  although  its  proportions  may  not  be 
strikingly  so.  It  is  fUrther  usual  for  a  room  of  this  de- 
scription to  be  either  a  perf^  square  in  plan  or  of  some 
shape  that  can  be  inscribed  within  such  figure,  that  is,  cir- 
cular, octagonal,  or  some  other  regular  polygon.  At  pre- 
sent however  the  term  is  not  understood  in  so  strictly  tech- 
nical A  sense,  but  the  name  of  saloon  is  indiscriminately 
or  ostentatiously  bestowed  on  any  unusually  large  room,  be 
its  proportions  and  character  what  they  may,  even  though 
it  would  answer  better  to  that  of  gallery.  Except  that  it  is 
not  used  for  banquets,  the  saloon  may  be  considered,  in 
modem  residences,  what  the  hall  was  in  the  mansions  of 
'olden  times.'  Its  destination  differs  flrom  that  of  drawing- 
rooms  and  other  apartments  of  that  kind,  as  serving  rather 
as  an  approach  to  and  communication  between  them,  and 
as  a  room  of  general  rendezvous  for  the  visitors  at  a  house. 
Blenheim,  Castle  Howard,  and  other  mansions  erected  by 
Vanbrugh,  have  loftv  and  stately  salooiu;  but  one  of  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  the  kind  would  have  been  that 
designed  by  Adam,  and  published  in  his  works,  for  Sion 
House,  the  inner  court  of  which  he  proposed  to  convert  into 
a  magnificent  rotunda  [Rotunda]  enclosed  within  a  circular 
or  ring-shaped  gallery,  with  openings  from  one  to  the  other 
between  columns,  and  with  niohes  in  the  intermediate 
piers. 

SALPA.    [Saipacka.] 

S  ALPA'CEA.  Lamarck  places  the  genus  SeUpa  in  his 
third  section  of  Tunicata  {Tunicters  twres  ou  Aseidiens\ 
with  the  following  definition :  *  Animals  disunited,  either 
isolated  or  assembled  in  groups,  without  internal  commu- 
nication, and  not  fi^rming  essentially  a  common  mass.' 
These  form  his  second  order  of  TVntVo/a,  with  the  title  above 
given,  and  consist  of  the  genera  Saipa,  Aicidia,  Bipapil" 
lariat  and  Mammaria,  Pyroeoma  is  arranged  under  his 
second  section :  '  Animals  floating  with  their  common  mass 
in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,'  in  bis  first  order  {Tunidere 
Riunii  ou  Botrylkdrei). 

M.  de  Blainville  (Malacologie)  makes  the  Salpacea  the 
second  fhmily  of  his  fourth  m&t  Heterobranehiata,  with  the 
following  character: — 

Body  free,  or  not  adherent,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with 
a  thick  external  envelope,  which  is  subcartilaginous,  trans- 
parent, pierced  with  two  apertures,  which  are  ordinarily 
very  large  and  distant,  nearly  terminal,  one  incrementitiaf, 
the  other  excrementitiaL  The  branchise,  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  traverse  obliquely  the  respiratory  cavity  of  the 
incrementitial  orifice  to  the  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  one  may  easily  perceive  the 
relationship  of  this  &milv  to  the  other  AcephiUophora,  by 
supposing  an  Asddia  slit  between  the  two  tubes  which  ter- 
minate it  and  then  extended  lengthwise.  It  is  then,  he 
observes,  easy  to  determine  the  analogy  of  the  apertures,  of 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  any  more  the  mouth 
and  the  anus  than  in  the  Aeddiae;  but  one  (the  widest,  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  distant  from  the  mouth)  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  incretory  or  rcmpiratory  tube,  and  the  other  is 
that  of  the  excretory  tube.  He  adds  that  the  species  of  th» 
fkmily  are,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  susceptible  of  iiving 
solitary  or  aggregated  in  a  fixed  manner,  which  would  seem 
to  make  them  composite  animals,  though  they  are  not  such ; 
and  he  divides  it  into  two  tribes— 1st,  the  simple  Salpaceans 
{Salpa) ;  2,  the  segregate  Salpaceans  iPyrotoma).    { 1 825. ) 

Chamisso,  in  his  Memoir  on  Salpa,  had  previously  (1819) 
taken,  like  Lamarck,  the  bilabiated  aperture  for  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  mouth ;  but  Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  *  Kdgne  Animal*  (1830),  persists  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
organisation  of  these  animals,  which,  according  to  him,  move 
bv  making  the  water  enter  at  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
ejecting  it  by  the  anterior  extremity,  consequently  going 
backwards ;  and  all  swim  with  the  back  downwards. 

The  following  is  Cuvier's  description  of  Salpa ;  but  we 
should  premise  that  he  places  this  genus  in  the  first  fkmfly 
of  his  AcSphales  earn  coouiiies  (the  second  order  of  his  ace- 
phalous mollusks),  and  J^roetnna  in  the  second  fkmily 
{Les  Aggr^gee). 

The  Biphores  {T%alia,  Brown;  Salpa  et  Dagyea,  6m.) 
have,  says  Cuvier,  the  mantle  and  its  cartilaginous  envelope 
oval  or  cylindrical,  and  open  at  both  ends.    On  the  side  of 
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the  anus  the  aperture  is  tmnsverse,  wide,  and  furnished  with 
a  valvule,  whicli  pviuiits  the  entrunci'  but  not  t lit*  departure 
of  (he  water;  on  the  side  of  the  mouth  it  is  dimply  tubular. 
Muscular  bands  embnice  the  mantle  :ind  contiact  the  body. 
The  animal  moves  in  making;  the  water  eiitur  at  the  pos- 
terior aperture,  which  has  the  valvule,  and  in  forcmg  it  to 
go  out  by  that  on  the  side  of  the  mouth,  so  that  it  is  always 
pushed  backwards,  which  caused  many  naturalists,  Cha- 
misso  and  others,  to  take  the  posterior  aperture  for  the  true 
mouth ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  no  reason  for  changing 
the  denominations  of  these  parts  because  an  animal  swims 
on  its  back  (which  the  Biphore*  tfcnerally  do)  with  the 
head  behind.  Thus  it  was  that  the  organization  of  the  Ptero- 
irachete  (which  always  swim  with  tlie  back  downwards,  as 
is  the  case  with  an  infinity  of  Gastropods  with  and  without 
shells)  was  mistaken.  Tlie  branchi&e  form  a  single  tube  or 
riband  furnished  with  regular  vess«ils,  placed  scarfwise  in 
the  middle  of  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  mantle,  so  that  the 
water  strikes  it  incessantly  in  traversing  the  cavity.*  The 
heart,  the  \nscera,  and  the  liver  are  knotted  into  a  nucleus 
ipelotonnea)  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  side  of  the  back; 
but  the  position  of  the  ovary  varies.  The  mantle  and  its 
envelope  sparkle  in  the  sun  with  iridescent  colours,  and  are 
80  transparent  that  one  sees  through  them  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal ;  in  many  species  they  are  provided  with  per- 
forated tubercles.  The  animal  has  been  sometimes  seen  to 
go  out  of  its  envelope  without  appearing  to  suffer.  But  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  attending  the  Biphores  is 
that  during  a  long  time  they  remain  united  together,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  ovary,  and  thus  swim  in  long  chains,  where 
the  individuals  are  disposed  in  different  orders,  but  always 
ill  the  same  order  in  each  particular  species.  M.  de  Cha- 
misso  declares  that  he  has  proved  a  fact  still  more  singular, 
iminely  that  individuals  which  have  thus  come  forth  from  a 
multiple  o\ary  have  not  a  similar  one,  but  produce  only  iso- 
lated individuals  differing  in  form,  which  in  their  turn  yield 
ovaries  similar  to  that  from  which  their  mother  came  forth, 
so  that  there  is  alternately  a  less  numerous  generation  of 
i.>oIuied  individuals,  and  a  numerous  generation  of  aggre- 
gated individuals.  These  alternate  generations  do  not 
lo^'emble  each  other.  It  is  certain,  continues  Cuvier,  that 
one  observes  in  some  species  small  individuals  adhering  in 
the  interior  of  great  ones  by  a  sort  of  peculiar  sucker,  and 
of  a  different  form  from  those  which  contain  them.  He  adds 
that  these  animals  are  found  abundantly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  warm  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  that  they  are 
often  endowed  with  phosphorescence.     {Rcgne  Animal.) 

M.  Rang  ( lb29)  adopts  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  but  as  provisional  only,  remarking  that  there  is  the 
greatest  want  of  information  w^ith  regard  to  the  Heiero- 
branrhiata,  and  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure.  He 
states  that  M.  de  Hlainville  is  right  when  he  says  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  aperture  is  the  mouth  or  the 
anus,  for,  as  Cuvier  had  demonstrated  in  his  anatomical 
memoir  on  the  Hiphnrea^  the  mouth  and  the  anus  are  very 
small  apertures,  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  vast  canal  whiefi 
forms  the  envelope  of  the  animal ;  for  the  rest  M.  Rang  is 
of  opinion  that  the  term  anterior  should  be  applied  to  the 
extremity  where  the  nucleus  is  found,  and  pfysterior  to  its 
opposite;  he  had  rcmarketl  that  the  animal,  which  generally 
receives  the  water  by  the  posterior  aperture,  can  also  take 
it  in  by  the  anterior  opening.  He  admits  the  division  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Blainville,  because,  although  it  is  very  true 
that  the  Biphores  uniXc  either  in  a  linear  or  radiating  direc- 
tion, he  has  satisfied  himself,  after  numerous  observations, 
that  this  disposition  only  takes  place  when  the  animals  are 
young.  But  it  is  not  the  same  with  Pyrosoma ;  the  animals 
which  that  f<)rm  comprises  are  probably  aggregated  through- 
out life.  M.  Rang  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
this  family  : — 

Simple  Salpaceans. 

Genera,  Salpa,  Cuv. ;  Timoriensis,  Quoy  et  Gaim. ;  Mo- 
uuph'jrui,  Quoy  et  Gaim. ;  Phy/iirbe,  Pcron  et  Lesu. 

Aggregated  Salpaceans. 

Genus,  Pyrosoma,  Peron. 

The  circulation  of  the  Biphores  formerly  obsen'cd  by 
Kuhl  and  Van  Husselt,  and  since  hv  MM.  Quoy  and  Gui- 
in  iid.  appears  to  he  very  siii^jular.  Tite  cm  n  i;t  is  stated  to 
c;ia;ii;o    its  durection   pcii-.-'Lciilly ;    aiil,  ai-tui'liug  to   the 

•  I'uvlcr.  in  a  nutr.  «)«■,  *♦* -Ta.'  .uit'i  iti  -t  ii.'  '.'  .it  I'.i    i  i''  •  i.  pirtvul  Jt  tt.f 
l«i'euii«,aii  I  tit.it  Uie  v^aui  ir  t^vrrC'  :l;  u  f.n  :  ■.  \«u.cu  1  ti^w  iu  \,au  bouglit 
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rescarchet  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  referred  to  m  mti 

the  last  edition  of  I^maick  (18-10),  the  caoc  is  lb«  i 
with  all  the  Tunicata. 

Salpa. 

M.  do  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  foUowing 

tioiis  and  subdivibiuns  :— 

m 

Species  as  it  were  truncated,  without  faoy  prolo 
going  beyond  the  apertures. 

A. 

Recurved  species;  the  two  terminal  orifleeiTtr] 
approximated :  aggregat ion  ? 
Example,  Saljxi  jjoiymorpha,  Quoy  et  Gmint. 


Salpa  polyaMrpbA. 

B. 

Straight  species ;  the  orifices  distant  and  teraii 
cartilaginous  envelope  consisting  of  three  pieees ; 
tion  linear,  oblique,  two  and  two. 

Example,  Salf)a  vaginata.    Length  two  inehati 

Xoco/t7y.— Straits  of  Sunda. 

C. 

Straight  species:  the  orifices  distant ;  the  enTtloft 
single  piece ;  aggregation  circular. 

Example,  Saipa  pinnata.  The  body  ia  marked  viit 
dorsal  lines,  one  yellow,  the  other  white,  and  oo  «di 
of  the  belly  is  a  violet  line.  There  is  aUo  a  Tuiely  «u 
terrupted  lateral  lines. 

Locality. -^JYiQ  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Body  pointed  at  one  or  both  extremities,  arisins  fir 
prolongation  reaching  more  or  less  beyond  the  a| 

D. 

A  prolongation  at  the  anal  extremity  only ;  the  apt 
of  the  side  very  small ;  aggregation  ?  (Geous  MomvfJi 
Quoy  et  Gaim.) 

Example,  Salpa  eonica,  Quoy   et  Gaim.  (Tei 
rUranie), 

E. 

A  prolongation  nearly  of  the  same  size  at  ench  cxI 
mode  of  aggregation  linear,  oblique,  two  and  two  te 
and  three. 

1.  Prolongation  to  the  left. 

Example,  Salpa  fusi/ormis. 


2.  Prolongation  to  the  right. 

Example,  Salpa  Zonaria,     Sheath  flesh-colour;  i 
yellow. 

Locality. — ^Tho  ocean  near  Antigua. 


Salpa  ZooarU. 

F. 

A  prolMugation  at  vm]\  oxtrrmitv  :  the  anterior  m-c! 
lon-r.t  and  rai.dif  ,  sn  :  a  ^v'lv  ,iti,.u  ?  (Gvniu  Timvrn 
Qui>\  ct  (iaiin.) 

K xaniple,  Sa/jht  Jiro-.oidca, 


Two  prolongations,  in  the  fomi  of  horai,  at 
the  posterior  e\trernity  onl]'  ;  aggregatiun  f 

Exaniple,  Snlyia  bicormt. 

LoaiUl!/.~8itiuls  of  Suoda. 
H. 

Three  protongalions  at  the  potteriorexttemily; 
'ggi-egaljon  ? 

Example,  Salpa  tricutpi'dala. 

M.  (le  BiaJDVitle  adds,  that  ibough  he  hu  re- 
ferred, almost  wiihouc  any  doubt,  Salpa  conioa 
and  Jirol'j'idea  to  ihis  group  of  animals,  he 
ought  not  to  conceal  that  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  to  whom  he  owed  the  knonledge  of  thera, 
thmk,  even  after  his  observations,  Ihat  they 
ought  tu  Ibrm  two  diiitinct  genera,  of  which  one 
will  approximate  the  Firolis,  and  that  those 
zoulc^iits  had  the  advaniage  of  direct  observa- 
tion;  but  he  adds  that  UQlorlunately  thev  did 
not  bring  home  theanimalii  ihemselvea,  and  that 
it  is  only  on  figures  and  notei,  incomplete  per- 
haps, that  these  two  geneta  are  established. 

Oenerie  CAarociw.— Animals  elongated,  fu- 
MforiD,  terminating  in  a  point  od  one  side  and 
obtuse  on  the  other,  furnished  with  two  aper- 
ture), one  exturnal,  not  terminal,  the  other  in- 
ternal and  lerminol,  united  among  themselves 
towards  their  base  by  means  of  their  external 
envelope,  eo  as  to  compose  numerous  and  regu- 
lar rings,  which  cuncuv  lo  form  a  lonK  free 
cylinder,  rough  with  points  externally,  hallow 
J^P^  and  maramillated  internally,  and  open  at  one 
^^^     extremity  only.     (Rang.) 

Cuvier  states  ihat  this  great  c)linder  swims  in  the  sea, 
1  means  of  the  combined  conlracilons  and  dilatations  of 
1  the  individual  animals  which  compose  it.  The  branchial 
■iiices  are  pierced  near  the  poinia,  and  the  anus  opens  into 
le  interior  raviiy  of  the  tube.  Thus,  says  Cuvicr,  one  may 
imparc  a  Pyrosoma  lo  a  great  number  of  stars  of  Boirylii 
loTRVLLiis]  strung  one  alter  the  other,  but  the  whole  of 
bkll  would  he  moveable. 

Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  bis  Interesting  'Wanderings  in 
ew  South  Wales,'  afler  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
iminosity  of  the  ocean,  proceeds  as  follows: — 'On  the 
b  of  June,  being  then  in  latitude  30'  south,  and  lon- 
tude  27°  5'  west,  having  fine  weather  and  a  fresh  souih- 
itlerly  trade-wind,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  being 
om  'h'  to  t<4°,  late  at  night  the  male  of  the  watch  came 
id  called  mo  to  witness  a  very  unui^ual  appearance  in  the 
atei,  which  he,  on  ttvii  seeing,  considered  to  be  breakeri. 
n  arritiiig  upon  the  deck,  this  was  found  to  be  a  very 
toad  and  extensive  sheet  of  phoiphoresconce,  extending  in 
direction  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; 
le  luminosity  was  conBned  to  the  range  of  animals  in  this 
lual,  fur  there  was  no  similar  light  ilk  any  other  direction. 
immediately  cast  the  towing-ncl  over  the  stern  of  the 
lip  as  we  approached  neaier  ihe  luminous  streak,  toascer- 
lin  the  caUiC  of  this  extraordinary  and  so  limited  a  plienu- 
lenoD.  The  Tihip  soon  cleaved  through  (he  brilliant  ma^s, 
rom  which,  by  the  disturbance,  slnmi;  liaihe^  of  liyht  were 
milled;  and'lhc  shoal  (judging  from  Iho  lime  the  vessel 
Mtk  ill  pa>!siii«  liiruiiiih  the  mass)  may  hare  lieen  a  mile 
breadth:  the  passage  of  the  vessel  through  liiem  in- 
■eased  Ihe  light  around  lo  a  far  sironi^er  degree,  illumi- 
laling  the  ship.  On  taking  in  the  lowinc-net,  il  was  found 
■  tilled  with  Pyro«onja(A.ilaniicum?),  which  shone  with 
L  ueautiful  pate  greeniih  ii)ibt.  and  there  were  also  a  few 
mall  Gsh  in  the  net  at  the  same  time ;  after  the  mass  had 
wen  passed  through,  the  light  was  slill  seen  astern  until 
I  becamo  invisible  in  the  distanre,  and  the  whole  of  the 
leean  then  became  hidden  in  darkness  as  before  this 
ook  place.  The  scene  was  as  novel  as  it  wai  beautiful 
ind  interesting,  more  so  from  having  ascertained,  by  cap- 
Bring  the  luminous  animals,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
'The  second  was  not  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding; 
rat  though  also  limited,  was  curious,  as  occurring  in  a  high 
■titude  during  the  winter  season.  It  was  on  the  19th  of 
lugusl,*  the  weather  dark  and  gloomy,  with  light  breeiet 
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from  north-narth-eait,  in  latitude  40°  3D'  wotb,  and  longi- 
tude 138*  3' east,  being  then  distant  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  miles  from  King's  Island  (at  the  western 
ranee  of  Bass's  Straits).     It  was  about   8  o'clock   p.u. 
in  the  ship's  wake  was  perceived  to  be  luminous,  and 
tillatioas  of  the  same  light  were  also  abundant  around. 
As  this  was  unusual,  and  had  not  been  seen  before,  and  it 
:asionally   also  appeared  in  larger  or  smaller   deiached 
isses  giving  out  a  high  degree  of  brilliancy,  to  ascertain 
t  cause.  10  unusual  In  high  latitudes  during  the  winter 
lEOn,  I  threw  the  towing-net  overboard,  and  in  twenty 
nules  succeeding  in  capturing  several  Pyri»oma  (pyroso- 
mala).  giving  out  their  usual  pale-green  light ;  and  it  was, 
doubt,  detached  groups  of  these  animals  that  were  the 
lasion  of  the  light  in  question.   The  beautiful  light  given 
t  by  these  molluscous  animals  soon  subsided  (being  seen 
itted  from  every   part  of  their  bodies),  hut  by  moving 
tham  about,  it  could  he  reproduced  for  some  length  of  tima 
after.     As  long  as  the  luminosity  of  Ihe  ocean  was  visible 
(which  continued  moat  part  of  the  night),  a  number  of  Py- 
Totoma  Allantieum,  two  species  ai  Pnylloioma,  an  animal 
apparently  allied  to  Leptocephalut,  as  well  as  several  crus- 
taCGous  animals,  all  of  which  I  bad  before  ronsidured  as 
tertropical  species,  were  caught  and  preserved.     At  half- 
past  ten  p.u-  the  temperature  of  the   almosphere  on  deck 
was  S2°,  and  that  of  the  water  SI  J'.     The  luminosity  of  the 
gradually  decreased  during  the  uitiht,  and  toward* 
ing  was  no  longer  seen,  nor  on  mixy  subsequent  night. 
Vol.  i. 
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In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*  in 
London  I Prei«iralinrit  of  Aar.  Hist,  in  ipirit)  the  follow- 
ing species  will  be  found  preserted  : — 

Luridce,  MacLeay :  compound  and  Hoalliig,  having  tlieir 
branchial  cavity  open  at  the  iwu  extremities. 

No.  1 19,  C.  Pyroiotna  Allantieum.  This  is  well  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  colours  that  are  reUecied  when  Ihe  animal  is 

BtphoHda,  UacLeay.    Aggregated,  in  their  young  state. 

Specimens  of  Salpie  are  well  shown  from  No.  1 19  D,  lo 
No.  128,  both  inciuiive.  Of  these  119  D,  Salpa  Confede- 
rataf  Porskabl;  Cufyxa,  Bank* ;  the  Chain  Dagiza;  ib 
thus  described : — 'In  March,  1801,  these  D^yss  were  ob- 
served in  the  sea  near  Cspa  Finisterra;  they  were  very  near 
the  surface,  and  formed  chams  several  yards  in  length. 
From  being  subject  to  the  undulations  of  the  waves,  ihey 
sometime*  appeared  to  have  a  serpentine  motion.  When 
raised  up  out  of  the  water,  they  readily  separated.  The 
bodies  composing  them  wereeiactly  similar,  and  lay  parallel 
lo  each  other ;  they  exhibited  a  remarkable  lynchrunous 
contractile  movement,  repealed  about  fifteen  times  in  m 
■ninute ;  the  actioit  of  contractioa  being  raf'd,  that  of  ro- 
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laxation  slow  and  gradual.  Their  substance  was  a  clear 
trantiparent  jelly,  encloiied  in  a  very  fine  capsule :  at  une  ex- 
tremity was  an  oDsq^ue  central  snot  or  globule,  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  from  which  lines  appearea  to  radiate  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  body/  (MS.  note  by  John  Howship, 
Em.) 

No.  1 24  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Salpa  Tiletiu  The 
cartilaginous  protuberance  covers  the  stomach  and  liver. 
Upon  the  protuberance  are  many  cartilaginous  spines; 
others  may  be  observed  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
outer  sac. 

In  127,  Salpa  maxima,  the  outer  tunic  is  laid  open,  and 
a  bristle  passed  into  the  stomach. 

In  128  {SaljHi  maatima  also)  the  specimen  is  laid  open, 
and  the  stomach,  oblique  intestine,  and  transverse  mus- 
cular bands  are  more  completely  exposed.  (Co/.,  part  iv., 
faKC.  i.) 

M.  de  Blainville  is  of  opinion  that  Pyura  Molintt  forms 
the  passage  between  the  simple  and  the  aggregated  Asci- 

dians.        

SALSETTE,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  close  to  the 
west  coast  of  Hindustan,  and  included  in  the  British  presi- 
dency of  Bombav  and  the  province  of  Aurungabad.  It  is  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a  causeway  which  was  constructed  in  1805.  This 
causeway  is  very  useful  to  the  natives  of  Salsette,  who  bring 
vegetables  and  othnr  produce  by  it  to  the  Bombay  market, 
but  it  is  so  narrow  and  inconvenient  as  to  be  rarely  used  by 
carriages.  Salsctle  extends  from  19'*  4'  to  19"*  17*  N.  lal.. 
and  from  72*  5o'  to  73*  2'  E.  long.,  with  an  average  length 
of  about  16  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  lU ;  its 
area  is  thcrefoie  about  160  squat o  miles. 

The  island  consists  for  the  most  part  of  rocky  hills,  in 
some  parts  of  considerable  elevation,  but  covered  with  un- 
derwood to  their  tops;  the  jungle  in  many  parts  being  very 
thick,  while  in  the  valleys  there  are  groves  of  mangoes  and 
palms,  and  some  fine  timber-trees.  The  tara-palm  and 
cocoa-nut  grow  almost  spontaneously  among  the  jungle, 
but  some  care  is  bestowed  on  their  cultivation,  though  little 
on  anything  eUe.  There  are  tigers  in  the  jungle,  and  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  and  jungle-fowl.  The  island  is  said  to 
be  fertile,  and  capable  of  much  improvement,  but  little  has 
been  done  for  it  by  the  British  government,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  excellent  road  which  has  been  made  round  it. 
Tannah  and  Gorabunder  are  the  only  towns.  The  latter  is 
little  better  than  a  poor  village,  but  Tannah  is  a  neat  and 
nourishing  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  chietiy 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  by  Hindus. 
The  Portuguese  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  converted 
a  great  number  of  the  Hindus,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
themselves  have  adopted  most  of  the  habits  of  the  Hindus, 
and  have  become  almost  as  dark  -  coloured.  There  is  a 
small  but  regular  fortress,  and  a  considerable  cantonment  of 
British  troops  at  Tannah.  A  wild  race  of  people  inhabit  the 
hills,  who  are  chart*oal  burners.  They  have  no  intercourse 
with  the  Hindus,  who  inhabit  the  lower  grounds,  but  bring 
down  their  charcoal  to  particular  spots,  whence  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  Hindus,  who  deposit  in  its  place  a  settled  pay- 
ment of  rice,  clothing,  iron  tools,  or  other  necessaries. 

The  chief  objects  of  curiosity  in  Salsette  are  the  temple 
caves  of  Kennery,  which  resemble  tho^e  of  Elora,  Elephania, 
and  Carlee.  [Elora;  Elephanta;  Poonah.]  They  ate 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  small,  cut  in  two  of  the 
ffides  of  a  hill,  at  different  heights,  and  of  various  forms. 
Some  of  the  smaller  ones  seem  as  if  they  had  been  the  resi- 
dences of  monks  or  hermits.  The  largest  cave  is  a  Budd- 
hist temple,  a  rectangle  about  50  feet  long  by  20  wido. 
terminated  by  a  semscircle.  The  entrance  is  formed 
by  a  lofty  portico,  over  which,  but  detached  and  a  little  to 
the  left-hand,  there  is  a  high  octagonal  column,  with  three 
lions  sculptured  on  the  top.  seated  back  to  back.  A  colossal 
staiueof  Budtlh.i,  with  his  hands  raised  in  supplication,  is  on 
the  east  si  le  of  the  portico.  A  number  of  male  and  female 
figures  which  seem  to  represent  dancers,  nearly  naked,  but 
not  iiKlecent,  are  carved  above  the  screen  which  separates 
the  vestibule  from  the  temple.  The  temple  is  entered  by  a 
lurge  door,  above  which  are  three  windows  contained  in  a 
Kciuirircular  arch.  A  colonnaile  of  octagonal  pillars  sur- 
rounds I  he  temple  on  every  side  except  the  entrance.  In 
tlie  centre  of  the  semicircle  a  mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
nil  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with  a  sort  of  spreading  orna- 
ment on  the  lop  like  the  capital  of  a  column.  The  ceiling 
of  the  cave  is  a  semicircular  arch,  curiously  ornamented 
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with  slender  ribs  of  toak-wood,  of         i 
ceiling,  which  they  aeem  to  luppotii 
the  case. 

Salsette  it  supposed  to  oontain  iboot  SO»MO  ial 
who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  fbhios*  ot  whooi  al 
are  of  Portuguese  origin.    The  PortugnoM  o) 
session  of  the  inland  in  the  i6th  oenlury :  bvl  h 
from  them  by  the  Mahrattas  iu  1750,  and  ooaqn 
the  Mahrattas  by  the  British  in  1774. 

(Heber's  flarrative  qfa  Joumep  thnmgk  |A»  i 
vinc^s  qf  India  in  1M24  6.) 

SA'LSOLA,  a  genus  of  planU  of  tha  Di 
Chenopodiacee,  so  named  from  jo/nw,  *  salt,'  w  «« — 
of  many  of  the  species  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  1 
are  chiefly  founa  on  the  sea-iDore  in  temDetata 
world,  and  also  in  hot  parts  of  the  vorla  «hai«  u 
saline  or  there  is  salt  water  in  the  vicinity.    TIm 
characterised  by  having  perfeet  flowera ;  iba  j 
cleft,  persistent,  enveloping  the   fruit  with  kw  ■ 
crowning  it  with  its  enlarsed  scarioae  limb; 
styles  two ;  embryo  spiral ;  herbs  or  small  ahnii 
pubescent;  leaves  alternate  or  oppoaite,  rwniki— 
flat ;  flowers  axillary  and  sessile. 

S.  kali,  so  named  from  yielding  barilla  or  kali, 
kali,  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  species  which  ia  1 
purpose  of  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.     S.        rk 
found  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain*  whoiv  ■ 
taken  to  extend  both  it  and  tlie  following  ipi 
vation,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  barilla  when 
crop  is  cut  in  September,  and  laid  in  amall  haam  U 
These  heaps  are  collected  and  burned,  fbffty  or  ift] 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

S.  soda  is  found  on  the  southern  ooaat  of  Snnfi( 
the  north  of  Africa. 

Merat  and  Delens  conceive  that  the  apeeiaa  i 
the  soda  of  Alicant  is  a  new  species,  and  nut  ya% 
which  they  propose  calling  S.  beril.    Other  apt      i 
scribed  by  Forskol  as  yielding  soda  on  tha  e 
Red  Sea. 

S.  nudi  flora  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  aa  a  oatifi 
barren  lands  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  gathered  for  fi 
but  as  the  taste  is  strongly  saline,  it  would  do  doaa 
good  fossil  alkali,  and  he  gave  it  at  his  opinion  tha 
with  two  Indian  species  of  Salioomia.  might  b« 
yield  barilla  sufficient  to  make  soap  and  glaaa  lor 
world. 

S.  indica  is  another  Indian  apeciea,  growinf  in 
localities.    The  green  leaves  are  eaten  bj  tha  naiiwi 

SALT.    [Soda;  Sodium;  Manvrb.] 

SALT  TRADE.  The  principal  part  of  tha  aah  of 
land  is  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Waarar  in 
[Chsshirs,  vii.,  43.]  When  the  salt  duty 
2824,  there  were  seventy-five  works  where  salt 
in  a  fossil  state:  thirty-four  were  at  Nurthwieh,  ti^ 
at  Winsford,  three  at  Middlewich,  and  two  at  Nanti 
in  Cheshire;  two  were  at  Shirley  Wich  in 
six  at  Droit  wich  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  two  in 
There  were  at  the  same  time  thirty-  five  worha  at 
was  made  by  evaporation  from  sea- water,  twentf-niatif 
which  were  in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  Son* 
land,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  fifteen  aait-worb^mA 
in  all  of  them  salt  was  made  from  sea-water.  The  rock-Mil 
is  used  to  strengthen  th6  brine  from  salt-apringa.  from  wh^ 
the  salt  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  England,  and  aks  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  cxporteo,  is  produced  by  evmpacaliiL 
The  Cheshire  brine-springs  are  from  twenty  lo  kUf 
yards  in  depth,  and  are  very  productive.  [CBianau 
The  process  of  solar  evaporation  is  now  entirely  diuadl 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  salt  exported  is  made  in  Cbubim 
and  is  sent  down  the  river  Weaver,  which  ooBBnaimw 
with  the  Mersey,  to  Liverpool.  In  tha  yeara  lfi3t-l-l*4 
the  quantity  uf  salt  sent  by  the  Weaver  averaged  4SAJU^ 
tons  for  each  vear.  Mr.  Porter  italea  {Ftogrmg  ^iIb 
Nation,  i.  346)  that  by  adding  100,000  tons  for  the  padaa 
of  other  counties,  and  for  that  part  of  the  Cheshire  sail 
which  is  not  sent  to  Liverpool.  *  it  is  probable  that  tha  Md 
produce  of  this  mineral  in  Bnglana  will  be  tctj  nav^ 
ancertained.*  It  may  not  therefore  be  (kr  from  the  Iraihv 
estimate  the  annual  production  of  salt  in  Engfamd  il 
5U0.U0U  tons.  The  sources  of  supply  are  said  to  be  iaor 
haustible;  and  latterly  the  salt-man ufactnrars  have  wfcr 
extended  their  works,  that  the  opening  of  new 
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mid  be  of  the  greatest  advantaTO  to  thein.    The  Stafford- 
—■•f^  rock-salt  is  chiefly  exported  from  Hull*  and  that  of 
uoestershire  from  the  port  of  Gloucester.  The  capital  era- 
sed in  the  salt-manufacture  is  said  to  be  about  1,000,000/., 
wad  the  population  engaged  in  it  from  10,000  to  12,000. 
A  duty  of  lOs.  per  bushel  was  laid  on  salt   in  1798, 
Dh  in  1805  was  increased  to  \5s.     In  1823  this  duty 
rns  reduced  to  2s.;   and  on  the  5th  January,  1825,  was 
rhoUy  repealed.     The  charge  of  collecting  a  gross  reve- 
e  of  1,496,387/.  on  salt,  in   1821,  was  33,879/.,  or  the 
uoderate  per  centage  of  2/.  5s.  3d,     Salt  used  in  the  fish- 
es  was  duty-free,  and  in  1821  the  quantity  so  used  was 
■06,602    bushels;   and    about  150,000  bushels,  required 
f¥  bleachers,  was  also  exempt  from  the  duty.      A  duty 
only  58.,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  2«.  Sd.,  was 
Tged  on  salt  used  for  agricultural  purposes.     In  the 
lis  1820-1-2,  the  net  amount  of  revenue  which  the  duty 
salt  produced  averaged  1,524,510/.  annually.      In  the 
years  from  1801  to  1808,  the  average  annual  con- 
».^|ition  of  salt  was  1,928,739  bushels;  from  1810  to  1817 
consumption  averaged    2,060,495  bushels;    and  from 
0-27  to  1834  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  Porter,  in   the  work 
Iready  quoted  (p.  349).  at  10,307,752  bushels.    The  annual 
onsumption  of  an  adult  is  said  to  be  16  lbs.    During  the 
fttence  of  the  duty,  the  retail  price  was  Aid.  per  lb. :  it  is 
i%mw  id.    The  consumption  is  at  present  five  or  six  times 
eater  than  if  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.    Salt 
.  now  used  more  largely  by  the  poor,  and  is  employed  in 
aanufactures  and  in  agriculture  to  an  extent  which  is  only 
Dtnpatible  with  cheapness.     From  1827  to  1830  inclusive, 
be  annual  exports  of  rock  and  white  salt  (the  former  for 
be  use  of  salt-refiners,  and  the  latter  ready  for  immediate 
ise)  averaged  9,385,719  bushels;    from   1831  to   1834  the 
«ports  averaged  10,814,545  bushels  each  year.    The  num- 
ber uf  bushels  exported  in  1839  was  11,837,594,  equivalent 

0  295,939  tons  (declared  value  218,907/.).  The  United 
kates  of  America  took  3,519,990  bushels;  British  North 
America,  1,668,839;  Russia,  1,513,792;  Belgium,  1,154,145; 
Russia,  1,143,520;  Holland,  799,166  ;  Denmark,  693,960 ; 
restem  coast  of  Africa,  389,574;  Germany,  283,242;  and 
9  varioas  other  parts  smaller  quantities  were  exported,  in- 
loding  180,884  bushels  to  the  isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
glands,  and  137,254  to  our  Australian  settlements. 

The  British  government  in  India  monopolises  both  the 

.nufecture  and  sale  of  salt,  and  the  exportation  of  British 

t  to  India  is  prohibited.    Attempts  have  been  made  by 

ue  salt-manufacturers  and  ship-owners  to  obtain  admission 

'  British  salt  into  the  ports  of  India  at  a  moderate  duty ; 

ud  the  latter  especially  complain  of  the  disadvantage  of  not 

eing  allowed  to  take  so  convenient  an  article  of  merchan- 

ise  to  this  part  of  our  empire.    The  cost  of  production  of 

finest  Cheshire  salt  is  about  3^.  or  4d.  per  bushel;  and 

r  paying  all  charges  and  freight  to  Calcutta,  at  the  rate 

1  :iOs»  per  ton,  they  state  that  the  best  salt  could  be  laid 
own  there  at  Is.  per  bushel ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  would 
e  taken  out  as  ballast.  The  salt  monopoly  had  existed  in 
odia  long  before  the  sway  of  the  dJompany  commenced ; 
nd  it8  modification  and  abolition  are  considered  only  as 
fH      ons  of  time.     In  the  years  1830-1-2-3-4,  the  gross 

b  levenue  of  the  three  presidencies  averaged  2,184,415/. 
M,      lly,  and  the  net  revenue  1,578,623/.      It  is  believed 
%  «  moderate  duty  on  British  salt  would  yield  as  large  a 
cTenae  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the  monopoly  were 
liolished,  while  commerce  would  be  benefited  by  the  inter- 
nge  of  East  India  sugar  and  other  native  commodities 
in  British  salt ;    smuggling  in  salt,  which  is  extensively 
arried  on,  would  cease ;  anain  place  of  arbitrary  and  harsh 
sitrictions,  the  consumer  would  obtain  a  better  article  at 
I  cheaper  rate.    {Report  from  Select  Committee  of  the 
Tommons  on  Salt,  British  India,  1836.) 
SALT  A.    [Plata,  La.] 
SALTASH.    [Cornwall.] 

8ALTCX)ATS,  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Prith  of  Clyde,  32  miles  from  Glasgow,  partly  in  Ardrossan, 
.  partly  in  Stevenston  parish.  It  was  erected  into  a  burgh 
n  tOLTony  by  James  V.  in  1528,  but  it  api^ars  to  have  fallen 
nto  such  decay  that  in  1661  there  were  only  four  houses  in 
;he  town.    Early  in  the  18th  century  it  began  to  revive 
Jirough  the  exertions  of  Sir  R.  Cunningham,  to  whom  the 
;own  belonged,  who  opened  coal- works  in  tbo  neighbourhood, 
eted  large  salt-pans,  and  made  a  harbour  capable  of  ad- 
ting  vessels  of  above  200  tons.    The  parish  church  of 
4i08san  is  in  Saltcoats :    it  is  a  tolerably  large  bunding, 
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erected  nearly  seven^  years  since;  there  are  also  theGaolie 
chapel,  a  neat  building,  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  town- 
hall,  a  moderate-sized  building,  of  two  stories,  with  hand- 
some spire,  clock,  and  bell;  and  the  banking-house  of  the 
Ayrshire  Banking  Company.    The  population  is  estimated 
at  about  4000,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  are  sailors, 
colliers,  and  weavers.    There  were,  in  July,  1837,  above 
450  looms  in  the  Ardrossan  side  of  the  town,  chiefly  kept 
in  work  by  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  manufacturers:  they 
produced  gauzes,  shawls,    trimmings,    silks,  &c.      Many 
women  were  employed  in  sewing  and  Howering  muslin. 
The  salt-pans  have  been  injured  by  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish salt  from  Liverpool :  magnesia  is  manufactured  from 
the  *  bittern  or  mother- water*  of  the  pans.  Some  sliip-build« 
ing  is  carried  on.     The  vessels  that  trade  from  the  harbour 
amounted,  in    November  iI837,  to   about  thirty,  of  from 
20   to   250   tons  each :   the  aggregate  tonnage  was  about 
3000  tons,  and  the  number  of  seamen  employed  about  180 
The  exports  are  coal,  freestone,  herrings,  and  earthenware 
chiefly  to  Ireland;  and  the  imports,  chietly  from  Ireland, 
are  oats,  butter,  and  limestone.    Some  salmon  and  other 
fishing  is  carried  on  near  the  town,  and  several  boats  are 
yearly  sent  out  to  the  herring  fishery.     There  is  a  good 
market,  and  a  yearly  fair  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May 
There  is  a  post-ofiice,  and  communication  is  kept  up  by 
coach  with  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock,  and  by  steam-boats, 
either  from  Saltcoats  or  the  adjacent  harbour  of  Ardrossan, 
with  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Stranraer.    The  canal  from  Glas- 
gow to  Johnstone  in  Renfrewshire,  and  the  connected  rail- 
road from  Ardrossan  to  Johnstone,  at  present  incomplete, 
contribute  materially  to  benefit  Saltcoats. 

Besides  the  parish  church  of  Ardrossan  and  the  Gaelic 
chapel,  there  are  three  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Tho 
parochial  school  of  Ardrossan  parish  is  in  the  town,  and 
there  were,  in  1 837,  a  free-school  for  girls  of  both  parishes, 
superintended  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  about  seven 

Srivate  schools.  There  are  a  subscription  library  and  a 
labbath-school  librai7 ;  a  public  reading-room  in  the  town- 
house  ;  a  parochial  society  for  both  parishes,  for  various 
purposes  of  religious  benevolence ;  a  *  benevolent  society,* 
and  a  'female  benevolent  sobiety;'  a  female  bible  and  mis 
sionary  society,  a  savings*  bank,  and  several  benefit,  or,  as 
they  are  termed  in  Scotland,  friendly  societies. 

(New  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland.) 

SALTFLEET.    [Lincolnshire] 

SALTILLO.    [Mexican  States.] 

SALTPETRE.    [Potassium.] 

SALTS.  The  term  salt,  originally  restricted  in  its  ap- 
plication to  common  salt,  which  it  still  means  when 
used  merely  by  itself,  is  now  applied  to  a  vast  number 
of  substances  which  have  in  many  cases  few  properties 
in  common. 

Common  salt  is  the  principal  of  a  class  composed  of  a 
metal  and  such  bodies  as  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
Huorine,  and  the  radicals  of  the  hydracids,  and  which  are 
included  by  Berzelius  in  bis  class  of  haloid-salts  (from  uXc, 
sea-salt,  and  (Uog,  form),  because  in  constitution  they  are 
analogous  to  sea-salt.  The  whole  series  of  tho  metallic 
chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides,  such  as  chloride 
of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  fluor-spar,  arc,  as  well 
as  the  cyanides,  sulphocyanides,  and  ferrocyanides  (though 
the  three  last  are  very  differently  constituted  from  the 
former),  included  by  Berzelius  in  his  list  of  haloid-salts. 

It  was  for  many  years  admitted  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  common  salt  was  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
of  soda;  and  hence  it  was  very  commonly  called  muriate 
of  soda.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Davy,  that  the  acid  and 
alkali  during  their  action  on  each  other  suffer  mutual  decom- 
position ;  and  that  while  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  the 
chlorine  of  the  former  and  the  sodium  of  the  latter  unite  to 
form  chloride  of  sodium.  It  has  since  been  proved  that  this 
occurs  with  all  what  are  called  hydracids,  when  they  act 
upon  metallic  oxides:  thus  while  hydrochloric  acid  and 
soda  give  chloride  of  sodium  and  water,  hydriodic  acid  and 
soda  yield  iodide  of  sodium  and  water,  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
cyanide  of  sodium  and  water,  &c. 

While  then  the  hydracids,  by  the  decomposition  which 
they  suffer,  do  not  yield  hydro-salts  with  the  metallic  oxides, 
yet  hydro-salts  may  be  formed  by  saturating  these  acids 
with  the  vegetable  alkalis ;  for  example,  hydrochloric  and 
hydriodic  acids  yield  respectively  hydrochlorate  and  bydrio* 
date  of  quina,  when  made  to  act  upon  this  base.    With 
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ainmonia  hydrochloric  ucid  forms  the  salt  called  sal-am- 
moniac ;  but  it  lA  questioned  whether  this  is  not  analogous 
to  the  chlorides,  chloride  of  ammonium  being  formed  by  the 
conversion  of  the  ammonia  into  ammonium,  by  tlie  trans- 
ference of  the  hydrogen  of  thu  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  am- 
monia, which  is  theoretically  supposed  to  consist  of  one 
euuivalentof  azote  and  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  instead 
of  one  equivalent  of  azote  and  three  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, which  exist  in  ammonia. 

The  Oxy-salts  furm  another  numerous  and  im{)ortant 
class  of  compounds:  these  are  formed  when  an  oxacid  is 
made  to  combine  with  an  oxidized  base ;  as,  for  example, 
when  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda,  the  result  being  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  sulphates  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.  are  similarly  constituted;  but  a  question  has  lately 
arisen  whether  these  salts  are  not  also  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  in  containing  a  metal  rather  than  an  oxide; 
thus,  instead  of  sup|K)sing  that  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
is  combined  with  soda  formed  of  one  equivalent  each  of 
sodium  and  oxygen,  it  has  been,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
supposed  that  the  oxyuen  is  transferred  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  compound  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  four  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  and  that  this  is  combined  with  sodium. 
Professor  Daniell  has  proposed  the  same  of  oxysulphion 
of  sodium  for  such  compound,  while  Professor  Graham 
denominates  ii  a  Mulphat-oxide  composed  of  sulphat-oxygen 
and  sodium. 

Another  class  of  bodies  has  been  described  by  Berzelius 
as  coming  within  the  description  of  salts;  namely,  the  sul- 
phur-salts. In  this  country  however  they  generally  are 
classed  together  as  double  sulphurets;  thus,  according  to 
Berzelius,  the  well-known  copper  pyrites,  or  double  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  and  copper,  is  a  sulphur-salt.  Electro-posi- 
tive sulphurets,  termed  suiphur-bases,  are  usually  the  proto- 
sulphurets  of  electro-positive  metals,  and  therefore  corre- 
spond to  the  alkaline  bases  of  those  metals ;  and  the  electro- 
negative sulphurets,  tulphur-acids,  are  the  sulphurets  of 
the  electro- negative  metals,  and  are  proportional  in  com- 

Eosition  to  the  acids  which  the  same  metals  form  with  oxygen, 
[ence,  if  the  sulphur  of  a  sulphur-salt  were  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  an  oxy-salt  would  result. 

In  general  properties  the  various  classes  of  salts,  and  in- 
deed the  individuals  of  the  same  class,  differ  as  widely  ts 
possible;  some  arc  crystallizable,  others  uncrystallizable ; 
they  are  colourless,  and  of  various  colours;  sapid  and 
insipid ;  soluble  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
menstrua ;  volatile  and  fixed  in  the  fire ;  decomposable  or 
undecomposable  by  the  same  reagent.  Such  salts  as  de- 
compose each  other  when  brought  into  contact  are  called 
incompatible  salts. 

Salts  have  been  conveniently,  though  not  quite  correctlv, 
divided  into  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  salts ;  fur  strictly 
si>eaking  most  of  the  two  former  belong  to  the  latter,  and 
to  these  classes  must  be  added  the  ammoniacal  salts  and 
the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkalis.  Again,  salts  constituted 
of  the  same  elements  may  contain  one  or  other  in  excess ; 
thus  soda  and  various  other  bases  combine  with  three  dif- 
ferent portions  of  carbonic  acid.  The  first  is  the  neutral 
carbonate,  containing  one  equivalent  each  of  acid  and  of 
base;  the  second  contains  one-half  more  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  called  the  sesqui-carbonato ;  and  the  third  contains  twice 
as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  first,  and  is  the  bi-carbonate. 

Super-salts  are  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  chlorine  or  of 
acids,  and  sub-salts  such  as  contain  excess  of  base.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  proposed,  and  it  is  very  conveniently  adopted 
in  practice,  to  descril)e  the  degree  of  excess  of  acid  in  the 
super-salt  by  Latin  terms,  and  that  of  the  excess  of  base  by 
Greek :  thus  while  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine 
and  one  of  a  base,  or  of  an  acid  and  base,  is  called  a  bi- 
chloride or  bi-sulphatc,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a  compound 
containing  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  or  acid  to  two  of  base, 
is  termed  a  di-chloride,  &c. 

SALUZZO,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  states,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Pignerol  and  Turin,  east 
by  the  provmces  of  Alba  and  Mondovi,  south  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Cunco,  and  west  by  the  chain  cf  the  Cottian  and 
Maritime  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  France,  llie  western 
part  of  the  province  stretches  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alps,  forming  several  transverse  valleys,  through  which  flow 
the  Po,  the  Vraita,  the  Maira,  and  some  minor  streams,  all 
of  which  at  first  run  outwards,  but  after  emerging  from  the 
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highlands,  torn  to  the  north  and  flow 
fertile  plain  which  opens  betwoen  the  •»««.. 
Alps  and  the  hills  of  Monferrato,  whore  tl 
Po  above  the  town  of  Carignano.    [Poy  Bab 
plain,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  pravineo  Oi 
partly  to  those  of  Alba  and  Tnrih,  nbounds 
pulse,  fhiit,  hemp,  and  rieb  pasture,  1 
canals.     The  rearing  of  silkvorma  it  i        • 
branch  of  industry.    The  mountains  ite  wW 
nut  treeSp  which  supply  food  to  a  ffront  wt  in 
try.    The  population  of  the  provmoe  of  Bali 
to  about  136,000,  distributed  in  53  ci 

The  principal  towns  are, — USALnasu,*  u»i 
a  consiuerablo  town,  built  on  tho  sIom  of  a 
one  of  the  lowest  projections  of  the  |     UD  of 
it  has  an  old  castle,  once  tho  reside nov       tho 
Saluzzo,  a  sovereign  house  of  the  midd'ra  < 
cathedral,  several  other  fine  churcliea,  a  ro}. 
pital,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  et 
able  trade  in  the  products  of  tho  soil,  and  u«Te  •'-i 
factures  of  silk,  leather,  hats,  linen,  and  iron.    9- 
a  town  of  16.000  inhabitants,  10  miles  out  of 
the  banks  of  the  Maira,  on  the  road  from  Tni      ■ 
and  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fine  plain  above 
some  good  streets,  a  fine  market-place,  to  «»■ 
several  other  churches  adorned  with  pointii 
a  native  of  the  place,  two  hospitals,  ana  mm 
cloth,  and  linen.  Many  of  the  provincial  iunn 
proprietors  have  their  residence  al  Sv       laiwh     i 
conigi,  six  miles   north  of  Saviglianow  « 
10.000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  fVui     >  q 
garden  of  Piedmont,  is  just  above  the  Cvi       ten* 
Grana  and  the  Maira ;  it  has  a  handsome  eo 
of  the  princes  of  Carignano.    4,  Dronero,  m 
the  Maira,  a  busy  town  on  the  mountnui-ro 
across  the  Alps  to  Barcellonette  in  France,    ft. 
small  town  which  gives  the  title  of  oount  to  n 
family  of  Piedmont.    6,  Barga,  in  the  upptt  ^i 
Po,  a  town  with  7000  inhabitants. 

(Serristori;  Neigebaur;  Deoina,  TViMmhC 
et  Statisiique  de  la  Haute  Itaiie,} 

SALVADO'R,  SAN,  the  capital  of  the       i 
and  until  lately  tho  seat  of  the  federal       i 
United  States  of  Central  America,  is  aiL,„.ii 
lat.  and  89''  10'  W.  long.    The  town  isbuili  «» 
ground,  in  a  kind  of  vafley,  surrounded  by  I 
with  wood,  among  which,  in  a  north-esstei.  . 
at  a  distance  of  abput  nine  or  ten  miles, 
S.  Salvador,  which  at  difierent  periods  imi> 
devastation  by  its  eruptions.    The  Rio  da  Aai 
river,  rises  about  seven  miles  south  of  the  iwi 
the  south  of  it,  and  falls  into  the  river  L 
posed  that  the  site  of  the  town  is  more  than  i 
the  level  of  the  sea.    Accordingly  it  enjojRoa^wr] 
climate,  which  however  is  warm  enough 
tion  of  sugar,  the  plantations  of  which  ■ 
vicinity  of  the  town  with  extensive  orchak«^ 
itself  is  laid  out  with  considerable  r 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  e«.w^|N  i 

where  this  plan  has   not  been  strictly  adMH^H  a^ 
pavement  is  very  bad.     The  houses  are  ( 

mostly  of  a  ground- floor.     In  the  centre  oi 
plaza,  or  square,   three   sides   of  which  ni«   «■ 
shops,  ^ith  porticos  before   them,  supporiod  by  n 
nade.     On   the  fourth  side  is   the  cathedml,  am 
which  has  no  great  claims  to  architecturmi  bn 
population  is  about  16,000.    Tbera  are  • 
of  iron,  especially  of  cutlery,  and  the  tutic 
aru  highly  prized  all  over  Central  i  i.  ■« 

cotton-stutis  are  also  made  here,      aim  i         m 
families  is  not  great,  and  the  mestisociw  ct 
are  called  hero,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  b 
commerce  is  not  great    Some  sMpar  and 
to  Acajutla  and  to  Puerto  de  la  Liberti      n 
spectively  50  and  30  miles  distant  fiom  su^  wp. 
vicinity  there  are  some   warm  and  some   cold 
which  afterwards  unite,  and  thus  aflford  to  the 
the  advantage  of  having  natural  baths  of  evcrj  « 
temperature. 

( J  uarros.  History  qf  the  Kinrdom  qf  < 
kens,  Jifiize  naar  Guatemala ;  Haef  kens'  « 
and  Montgomery's  Narraiive  of  a  tAr*** 
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Bland  of  Cuba,  in  the  eastern  Intendencia,  in  20*  40'  N. 
hit.  and  76^  5 j'  \V.  long.  It  is  buiU  in  a  hilly  country,  which 
loppUes  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  and  contains  some 
plantations  of  su^^ar  and  coffee.  The  population  amounts 
to  7500,  among  whom  there  are  about  1500  slaves  and 
WO  free  people  of  colour.  The  produce  of  the  country 
I  brought  to  this  town  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
cesunt  to  the  harbour  of  Manzanillo,  where  it  isshipped. 

\ Humboldt's  Voyage  aux  Regions  Equinoxiales  du 
/ouveau  Continent.) 

SALVADOR,  SAN,  DE  BAHI'A.  commonly  called 
kiAia,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the  most  commercial  town  in  South 
kinerica,  and  also  the  largest  and  most  populous,  next 
►  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  situated  in  13*  S.  lat.  and  38**  40' 
^.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  strait 
hich  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
antos,  or  All  Saints'  Bay,  and  this  strait  constitutes  its 
irbour. 

The  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  extends,  from  south  to 
>rtl],  about  33  miles,  from  Cape  S.  Antonio  to  the  mouth 

ihe  river  Sergipe,  and* is  about  28  miles  across  in  the 
ideiit  part.  Its  opening  is  to  the  south,  and  in  this 
lening  there  is  an  island,  called  Itaparica,  which  is  about 
\  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad.  Of  the  two  entrances 
rmed  by  this  island,  the  western,  called  Barra  Falsa, 
tiich  is  only  two  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  has 
roe  sboals,  esp^*cially  at  its  southern  extremity,  which 
event  even  vessels  of  moderate  size  from  entering  the 
y.  Largo  vessels  pass  through  the  eastern  entrance, 
lich  is  hardly  more  than  four  miles  wide,  and  has  only 
fficieiit  depth  fur  meii-of-war   along  the  eastern  shores, 

there  are  some  rocky  shoals  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
ance.  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  island 

Itaparica  there  is  a  reef  which  is  covered  with  water. 
the  interior  of  the  bay  other  shoals  are  met  with, 
pccially  between  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of 
Kparica  and  the  Ilha  dos  Frades,  which  lies  north  of  it, 
a  between  the  last-mentioned  island  and  the  mouth  of 
e  rivers  SergijKj  and  Paraguassu,  the  two  largest  rivers 
lieh  fall  into  the  bay.  By  these  shoals  the  greatest 
r(  uf  the  bay  is  rendered  unfit  fo^  receiving  large 
iiu^ls,  but  there  is  water  enough  un  them  for  the  country 
|UeU  which   bring  the  produce  of   Reconcavo  [Bahia] 

tlic  town  of  S.  Salvador.  The  common  anchorage 
orins  at  the  distance  of  from    three  to  four  miles  from 

»c  S.  Antonio,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  pcnin- 
uA  which  separates  the  bay  from  the  Atlantic.  Where 
9  anchorage  be;.{ins,  and  opposite  to  the  i>outhern  ex- 
tmity  of  the  town,  is  the  Forte  de  S.  Marcello,  commonly 
lied  Fortim  do  Mar,  on  a  small  rocky  islet.  Larger  vessels 
nerally  anchor  west  of  this  fortress,  but  those  which 
luire  less  depth  anchor  farther  north,  between  the  Fortim 
Mar  and  the  Forte  de  S.  Felipe,  which  is  built  on  a  pro- 
tting  point,  the  Punta  de  Monserrate,  about  four  miles 
iher  north.  These  two  fortresses  protect  the  anchorage. 
>rth  uf  the  Punta  de  Monserrate  the  land  retires  and 
*ais  a  small  bay  called  Tagu^ipe,  the  entrance  of  which 
protected  by  the  Forte  de  S.  Bartbolomeo.  and  which 
ries  as  a  dock-yard  for  the  construction  of  merchant 
ssels. 

Opposite  the  anchorage  lies  the  city,  which  consists  of 

O  towns,  the  Citade  Baixa,  or  Praya,  and  the  Citade  Alta. 

le  praya  (beach)  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  so  narrow  as  to 

mit  only  of  a  single  street,  except  in  the  middle,  where 

'e  short  streets  branch  off  eastward.     It  is  the  seat  of  com- 

ercial  activity,  where  the  large  warehouses,  called  trapiches, 

B  situated,  in  which  both  ini|^orted  goods  and  those  which 

B  destined  for  exportation  are  deposited.     Here  also  are 

numerous  workshops  of  the  jewellers,  who  work  in  gold 

■a  silver,  and  set  the  precious  stones  that  are  brought 

the  Minas  Novas.    This  is  almost  the  only  branch  of 

lufactuiing  industry   in   Bahia.     The  town  is  meanly 

««at  and  dirty.     Aincng  the  buildings  the  Exchange  and 

16  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei9ao  are  distinguished 

f  their  architecture.     The  church  is  a  fine  edifice,  wi^b  a 

"ont  of  European  stone,  and  is  richly  decorated  within.   At 

southern  extremity  of  the  Praya  is  the  royal  dock- yard 

uii  the  arsenal,  but  the  dock- yard  is  not  spacious,  and  only 

few  ve^sels  can  be  built  at  the  same  time.    At  the  back 

f  the  Praya  rises  a  hill  with  a  steep  ascent.     Some  parts 

f  iiie  dejclivity  are  covered  with  buildings,  but  the  steeper 

I  are  planted  with  bananas  and  oraugetrees.  The  streets 

ich  ld3'}  :/.roB8  this  ascent  to  the  Citade  Alta  are  paTed 


with  bricks,  and  are  almost  impassable  for  carriages.  People 
who  can  afford  it  are  taken  to  the  Citade  Alta  in  sedan- 
chairs  carried  by  two  negroes. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  Citade  Alta,  on  an  un- 
dulating ana  in  some  parts  hilly  surface,  from  100  to  300 
feet  above  the  sea-level.     Most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight;  and  the  houses,  being  built  of  stone,  and  from  two 
to  five  stories  high,  exhibit  in  their  exterior  a  certain  degree 
of  taste,  but  are  destitute  of  comfort  within.    The  centre  ot 
the  town  lies  in  a  depression,  and  contains  the  best  streets, 
and  several    squares,  among  which  is  Pra^a  da  Parada, 
where  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  town-hall,  the  mint, 
and  the  edifice  of  the  supreme  court  (Rela9ao)  are  situated. 
The  most  remarkable  building   in  this  part  of  Bahia,  and 
indeed  in  all  Brazd,  is  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  with  the 
contiguous  church,  which  is  now  used  as  the  cathedral.  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  Indies  have  contributed  to  ornament  this 
church.      Some  fine  pictures,  the  brass  ornaments  embel 
Hshing  the  choir,  the  gildings  of  the  altar,  and  an  excellent 
orffan,  were  sent  from  Europe;  and  the  beautiful  and  splen- 
did wainscoting  of  the  vestry,  made  of  choice  pieces  of  tor- 
toise-shell, was  brought  from  the  East  Indies.    The  college 
contains  a  public  library,  which  consists  of  a  small  portion 
of  that  collected  by  the  Jesuits,  but  has  been  increased  by 
a  considerable  number  of  modern  books.    It  contains  more 
than  12,000  volumes.      The  greater  part  of  the  building  is 
however  appropriated   to  a  military  hospital.    The  other 
churches,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  are  not  remarkable, 
except  that  of  the  Italian  Capuzins,  which  has  lately  been 
erected,  and  has  a  fine  cupola.     Other  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  city  hospital  (Caza  de  Misericordia),  the 
school  of  surgery,   the  house  for  white  orphans,  and  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop.     Within  the  circuit  of  the  town 
there  is  a  considerable   number  of  extensive  gardens  and 
orchards,   whose  plantations  of  orange-trees  greatly  con- 
tribute to  render  this  place  a  pleasant  residence.     At  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Citade  Alta  is  the  Passeio 
Publico,  or  public  walk,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  emi- 
nences of  the  town,  from  the  pavilion  of  which  the  whole 
bay,  with  its  green  island,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  oe 
seen.     The  alleys  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees  introduced 
from  Europe  and   the   East   Indies,  and  the   intermediate 
places  are  embellished  with  flowers  transplanted  there  from 
various  parts   of   Brazil.  Southern   Europe,  and  Southern 
Asia.     Contiguous  to  the  Passeio  Publico  is  the  Forte  de 
Santo  Pedro,  the  most  important  fortification  of  the  town, 
which  protects  it  against  attacks  on  the  land  side.      It  e.x- 
isted  before  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  (IG24).  but 
was  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  them ;  and  they  in- 
tended to  make  a  wide  moat  from  the  fortress  to  the  sea, 
but  this  plan  has  only  been  executed  in  part.      TlieDique, 
as  this  moat  is  called,  is  built  of  bricks,  and  extends  through 
a  considerable  space  along  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  sub 
urb  Barril,  between  gentle  eminences  and  pleasant  bushes 
and  woods.  Caimans  are  frequently  seen  in  the  moat.    At  the 
north  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  Forte  Barbalho, 
which  defends  the  great  road  that  leads  from   the  town 
northward  to  the  interior  of  the  province. 

The  population  of  Bahia  is  seated  to  exceed  180,000,  and 
is  fast  increasing.  The  negroes  probably  form  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  it,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  the  negroes  are  slaves. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  mixed  races  is 
also  con!)ideiable.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  number 
of  whites,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  claim  a  place  among 
them,  though  their  complexion  and  features  do  not  support 
their  claim.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  negroes 
and  the  other  population  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  out- 
breaks by  which  in  recent  times  the  peace  of  the  inhabit aut.s 
has  been  disturbed. 

Bahia  contains  a  college,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, logic,  metaphysics,  and  rhetoric  are  taught  by 
eight  professors,  ilicre  are  also  other  s<:hools  in  which 
some  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  by  persons  who 
have  not  taken  orders;  but  they  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  clergy.  Persons  destined  for  the  church 
receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  a  seminary  under  the 
direction  of  the  archbishop.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the 
law  generally  go  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and  the  students 
of  medicine  to  Paris  or  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Bahia  has  great  advantages  over  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  separated  from  the 
interior  provinces  by  three  ranj^es  of  high  mountains,  each 
consisting  of  several  ridges,  all  of  whicn  have  such  steep 
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declivitiot  lliat  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mako  roads  over  thorn 
on  which  carriages  can  he  used.  The  expenses  of  transport 
for  hca\T  goods  are  tlierefore  very  great,  and  roost  of  them  , 
cannot  reach  a  market.  But  from  Bahia  the  country  to- 
wards the  interior  docs  not  riso  by  steep  ranges,  but  by  long; 
•lopes  and  wide  terraces,  and  in  these  parts  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  making  roads.  The  state  of  the  country  and 
the  population  have  not  been  such  that  their  want  is  yet 
felt,  but  tlie«eadvanta?:eR  are  so  obvious,  that  the  cotton  of 
Minas  Geraes  and  of  Goyaz  is  olready  brought  to  Bahia, 
even  from  places  which  are  nearer  to  Rio  Janeiro  than  to 
Bahia.  Three  n>ads  lead  from  Huhia  to  the  interior.  The 
most  northern  };oes  to  the  Seriuu  do  Pernambuco  and  the 
province  of  Piauhy,  traversing  Cachoeiia.  Jacobina,  or 
Villa  Nova  da  Rainha,  and  Joazciro;  the  last- mentioned 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Francisco. 
The  central  road  goes  to  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  begin- 
ning at  Cachoeira,  and  passing  through  the  towns  of  Cincora 
and  Villa  do  Rio  de  Contas  and  Caylete  to  Carynhanha  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Francisco,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  southern  districts  of  Goyaz.  The  most  southern 
road  begins  at  Juguaripc,  opposite  the  islandof  Itaparica,and 
passes  thence  in  a  south- western  direction  to  Conquista  and 
Rio  Pardo,  whcnixs  it  traverses  the  Serra  do  Gram  Mosul, 
and  enters  that  portion  of  Minas  Geraes  which  is  called 
Minas  Novas,  where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  rapidly  in* 
creasing;.  By  these  roads  the  foreign  goods  which  are  con- 
sumed in  the  interior  of  Brazil  reach  the  places  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to 
market.  But  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  Bahia  is  brought  to  tne  place  of  embarkation 
from  the  interior.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  collected  in  the 
Reconcavo  [Bahia,  vol.  iii.,  279] ;  but  considerable  addi- 
tions are  also  made  to  the  exports  from  the  countries  north 
of  Cape  Santo  Antonio,,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Francisco,  and  even  the  town  of  Maceyo  in  Alagoas. 
The  provinces  of  Sergipe  and  Alagoas,  having  no  harbours 
which  admit  large  vessels,  send  their  sugar  and  cotton  to 
Bahia.  The  coast  south  of  Bahia,  as  far  as  Porto  Seguro, 
has  also  no  harbours  for  large  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Camamii.  which  however  is  not  used  on  account  of 
its  vicmity  to  Bahia.  Thus  the  countries  adjacent  to  thi» 
coast  must  likewise  send  their  produce  to  Bahia;  but  it  is 
not  of  i»ucli  a  description  as  to  add  much  to  the  exports 
of  Bahia,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  provisions  that  are  con- 
sumed in  the  town.  The  rice  exported  from  Bahia  is  brought 
fn)m  these  parts. 

The  ^oods  cullectcil  for  exportation  from  all  these  coun- 
trici  cousist  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  rice,  and  coffee; 
also  of  rum,  molasses,  train-oil,  tallow,  hides,  h  rns,  fustic, 
brazilctto,  and  small  quantities  of  ipecacuanha,  cacao,  ginger, 
indigo,  and  isinglass.  The  largest  articles  arc  sugar  and 
cotton.  The  production  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased.  In 
1817  it  amounied  to  27,300  cases,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  29,6 7 J.  Al>out  eight  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
50,(i0()  cases,  and  last  year  (1840)  the  exportation  of  this 
article  alone  was  between  CO.OUO  and  70,000  cases.  Each 
case  weighs  about  1200  lbs.  Thus  the  present  exportation 
of  8ua;ar  is  between  72  and  84  millions  of  poumls.  The 
largest  quantitv,  aliout  36,000  cases,  ^ocs  to  Germany,  22,000 
cases  through  )lamburg,  and  14,000  cases  through  Trieste, 
and  lietween  12,000  and  Ij.OOO  cases  go  to  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  Smaller  quantities  arc  taken  to  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  of  EuroiM?.  Tlie  most  important  article 
next  to  sugar  is  cotton,  of  which  more  than  50,000  bags 
are  exported,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  Liverpool ; 
a  small  quantity  Q;oes  to  Bordeaux.  The  tobacco,  amounting 
to  between  300^)00  and  400,000  arobas,  goes  mostly  to  Por- 
tugal, the  Mediterranean.  Hamburg,  and  Africa.  The  hides, 
between  60,000  and  100,000  pieces,  are  sent  to  Portugal,  Am- 
Pterdam.  Antwerp,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  Rice,  about  100.000  arobas,  is  only  ex- 
ported to  Portugal.  Coffee,  amounting;  to  20,000  arobas,  is 
mostly  sent  to  Hamburg.  Bahia  carries  on  an  active  com- 
merce with  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  with 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayrcs:  it  receives  from  these 
places  chiefly  jerked  beef,  which  is  the  common  food  of  the 
slaves,  and  sends  in  return  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 
Tobacco  IS  aUo  sent  to  Rio  J  aneiro.  The  exports  are  said 
to  amount  in  value  to  2,000,000/. 

The  imports  amount  nearly  to  the  same  sum.  Tliose  brought 
from  England  consist  of  different  kmdsof  cottonfabrica,  wool- 
len stuffs  and  cloth,  linen,  brass  and  copper  ware,  china  and  I 


earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  wrought  i 
ware  and  cutlery,  tin,  hats,  ropes,  ftrms  auu 
ter  and  cheese,  porter,  soap  and  candles. 
are  sent  to  Bahia  from  the  Briiish  flsb 
rica.  France  sends  from  Nantes  and 
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of  fashion,  furniture,  hats,  dry  fniilSi  winc^  aim 
From  Holland  and  Belgium  are  brought  bear,  j 
linen,  geneva,  and  paper ;  from  GenBany»  ^aaa, 
and  brass  utensils ;  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  iroo  w 
u tonsils,  sail-cloth,  cords,  ropes*  and  tar;  1 

wine,  brandy,  fruits,  hats,  and  European 
from  the  United  States,  wheat,  flour,  biscuits,  mrn^tm 
pitch,  potashes,  and  some  articles  of  rough 
coarse  cotton -cloth.    From  the  Cape  Verdi  I 
ported  sulphur,  gum-arabic,  and  salt 

The  number  of  vessels  annually  entering  the  1 
Bahia  with  cargoes,  amounted,  in  1803,  only  to 
but  now  they  exceed  two  hundred,  and  pcobal 
dred  and  fifty.    Many  vessels  bound  lo  I 
resort  to  this  plsce  to  get  wster  and  fref^h  ^r^ 

The  bay  was  discovered  in  1503  by  C      islcr^i 
and  received  from  him  the  name  of 
Santos.    Tlie  town  was  budt  in  1549  by  j» 
It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1624.  but  in  the  » 
was  retaken  by  the  Portuflruefe.    In  1638.  the  ] 
the  command  of  Prince  Maurice  '^'NaasaiL         ■ 
but  were  not  able  to  take  iL  len  the 

Brasil  was  declared  in  1822,  the  Por 
refused  to    surrender  Bahia,  and  ••   w«. 
Brazilian  troops,  after  a  bng  sien,  on  the  *»« 
1823.    Since  that  time  the  peace  has  freqneailT 
turbed  by  insurrections  among  the  slaves,  which  V 
much  bloodshed  and  even  to  civil  war. 

(Lindley*s  Narrative  nf  a  Voyagf  lo  BraaH: 
son*s  History  of  Brazil';  Spix  and  Martina^  JMm 
ziiien.) 

S  ALV  ADOll  A,  a  genus  of  plants  which  1 
in  different  families,  but  usually  in Chenopod 
attaches  it  to  Plumbaginen,  but  under  the  i» 
doracesB.    The  species  are  few  in  ni 
warm  and  dry  parts  of  the  worlu,    «•  •»  «i 
Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medilerran««n.      ■ 
extend  along  the  north  of  Africa,  Drom        Nui 
gambia.    The  genus  is  characterised  by  ha^        i 
leaved  calyx;  corol  united  into  a  single  pie^i., 
membranaceous ;  stamens  four,  perigynous*  e- — 
lobes  of  the  corol ;  anthers  subglobular,  twon 
inwards  and  vertically ;  ovary  Iree^  one-ce11e«-   « 
erect  from  the  base,  anatropous ;  sti|  s 

berry  single-seeded,  seed  ereet;  coiii~- 
convex  peltate,  including  the  inferior  w .       m 

smooth,  and  have  a  hoary  and  gUucuw  i 
stem  isi  jointed,  the  leaves  opposite,  atalki 
thery,  obsc  jely  veined ;  flowers  minute, lob* 
small  branches  of  S.  indies,  being  cut  and  ka 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  fiir  eleani      w«-  - 
leaves  of  this  species,  being  pingativeb       t  e 
The  bark  of  S.  persica  is  acrid,  and  raisek  w  ^ 

tion  is  considered  tonic,  and  the  berries  are  fawv       i 

SALVADORA'CEiB,  a  natural  oi        (^ 
Exogcns,  comprising  only  one  genu^ 
characterised  by  possessing  a  superior  onu  «•  ■ 
single  carpel,  single  style  with  a  simple  i  , « 

celled  fruit  with  a  single  seed.    The  posai        i 
Salvadora  has  always  been  doubtAil:  br  o««  «nli 
been  referred  to  Chenopodiaoen,  althi  ic 

pctalous  corolla;   by  others  it  is  r       .»« 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  positk>n  ui  its  w 
structure  of  the  ovary  and  seeds.    It 
to  PlumbaginaceaD  aiid  Plantaginac         » 
agrees  in  habit,  and  with  the  lat       m  thfr 
parts  of  the  flower,  its  membraiiwas  oora 
style.    They  are  Indian  and  North  AfHeu«  ^ 
eatable  fruit. 

SALVAGE.    [Shippino.] 

SALVADOR.    rSAUvacAEDi.! 

SALVATOR  ROSA.    [RosA.8ALTi         | 

SA'LVIA  (perhaps  from  «o/piii,  heka     ^a.  a 

Flants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  L       10      1 
t  belongs  to  the  Monopetslousdinsionoi  k 
and  is  known  by  its  2-lipped  tubt 
bilabiate  corolla,  with  the  upper  up 
mens  with  halved  anthers,  having  a 
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s  placed. vertically  with  the  anther  on  the  upper  end. 
ecies  of  this  genus  are  well  known   both  as  oma- 
shrubs  and  on  account  of  their  uses  in  domestic  eco- 
The  best  known  and  that  which  is  used  most  fre- 
7  in  this  country  is  the  Salvia  officinalis,  the  garden 
It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
low  straggling  shrub,  with  erect  branches,  hoary 
►wn,  leafy  at  the  base ;   entire,  stalked,  oblong,  nar- 
at  the  base  or  rounded  leaves;    nearly  simple  ra> 
many- flowered  distinct  whorls;   campanulate,  co- 
membranous  calyx ;   corolla  two  or  three  times  as 
the  calyx,  with  a  large  projecting  tube  ringed  inside, 
i  erect,  the  upper  lip  straight,  the  lateral  lobes  of 
er  one  reflexed.  This  plant  is  much  used  in  cookery, 
supposed  to  assist  the  stomach  in  digesting  fat  and 
i  foods.     Sage-tea  is  also  commended  as  a  stomachic 
;ht  stimulant.      It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  prefer  an 
1  of  sage-leaves  to  that  of  their  own  tea,  and  that  the 
once  carried  on  a  profitable  traffic  by  carrying  sage- 

0  China,  and  bringing  back  four  times  the  weight  of 
es. 

a  pomifera^  apple-bearing  sage:  leaves  crenate, 
articulated  with  veins,  lanceolate;  heart-shaped  at 
e;  calyx  3-lobed,  bluntish.  It  is  a  native  of  rough 
ills  in  Crete  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  is 
ible  for  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  of  the 
^enus,  which  produces  upon  their  branches  little 
ranees  similar  to  galls  upon  the  oak,  but  much 
These  morbid  growths  contain  an  acid  aromatic 
nd  on  this  account  are  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of 
3  an  article  of  diet. 

a    sclarea,    common    clary:    leaves   oblong   heart- 
rugged,  villous,  doubly  crenate ;   bractesa  coloured, 
,  longer  than  the  calyx.     This  plant  is  a  native  of 
yria,  and  Bithynia,  and  is  one  of  the  longest  known 
xotic  herbs  found  in  British  gardens.     It  is  some- 
«d  for  making  wine,  which  has  a  taste  resembling  that 
tignac,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic  qualities. 
Pendens,  Indica,  formosa,  und/ulgens  are  all  hand- 
namcntal  flowers,  and  as  such  are  much  cultivated, 
plants  of  this  genus  arc  raised  without  much  difSi- 
nd  the  most  tender  will   live  through  the  winter 
a  wall,  and   flower   beautifully  all  summer.      S, 
fryoides  is  a  dwarf  species,  which  is  frequently  found 
*ns  with  flowers  of  an  intenselv  brilliant  blue. 
atensis,   meadow  claiT,    and   S.  verbenacea,   wild 
clary,  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
\^IATI,  IL,  FRANCESCO  ROSSI,  so  called  from 
been  patronised  and  protected  by  the  Cardinal  Bal- 
is the  son  of  Michel  Angiolo  Rossi,  and  was  born  at 
e  in  the  year  1610.    lie  studied  painting  first  under 
del  Sarto,  and  afterwards  under  Baccio  Bandinelli, 

1  fellow-student  with  Giorgio  Vasari,  between  whom 
aself  there  existed  a  strict  intimacy.  They  studied 
r  at  Rome,  and  although  the  superior  genius  of  Sal- 
>mpted  him  to  a  higher  class  of  design  than  that  to 
''asari  attained,  the  Tatter,  with  a  remarkable  freedom 
alousy,  always  in  his  writings  celebrated  the  emi- 
»f  his  friend.  Indeed  in  his  *  Le  Vite  di  piill  excel- 
ttori,'  he  speaks  of  the  work  of  his  fellow-pupil  and 
man  in  the  Palazzo  Grimaldi  at  Venice,  representing 
ory  of  Psyche,  as  the  finest  work  in  Venice.  Whilst 
e  Salviati  painted  the  Annunciation  and  Christ  ap- 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  Church  of  La  Pace,  and  he  embel- 
be  vault  of  the  chapel  of  his  patron  the  cardinal 
;eries  of  frescoes  representing  the  life  of  St  John 
•tist;  he  painted  for  the  Prince  Farnesea  set  of  car- 
r  the  tapestiy  of  his  palace,  displaying  the  principal 
of  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  con- 
1  with  Vasari,  he  ornamented  the  Cancellaria  with 
fresco  works. 

I  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  thence  to 
I  and  Florence,  and  in  the  latter  city  was  employed 
grand-duke  to  decorate  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
jVecchio,  where  he  paintedlhe  Victory  and  Triumph 
us  Camillus.  He  did  not  long  remain  at  Florence, 
an  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  visited 

where  he  painted  for  Francis  I.  some  part  of  the 
1  of  Fontainebleau.  In  Paris  he  executed  u  fine  work 

church  of  the  Celestines,  representing  the  Taking 
rom  the  Cross ;  but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  bis 
Q  in  the  dominions  of  Francis,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
le  died,  in  the  year  1563. 


The  violence  and  turbulence  of  Salriati's  disposition  caased 
him  to  be  frequently  embroiled  in  quarrels,  and  his  envious 
and  illiberal  disposition  towards  the  merits  of  his  brother 
artists  provoked  from  them  a  comparison  of  his  works  with 
those  of  others,  as  uncalled  for  as  unjust  Though  received 
in  France  by  Primaticcio,  the  superintendent  of  the  works 
at  Fontainebleau,  with  distinguished  respect  and  much  per- 
sonal kindness,  he  acted  towards  that  person  with  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  fell  into  virulent 
disputes  with  Danielle  di  Volterra,  Pietro  Legorio,  and 
others ;  and  carried  his  violence  to  such  excess  that  it  is 
said  to  have  brought  on  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him. 

Iti  nivention  Salviati  was  rich  and  fertile;  in  composition, 
original  and  copious ;  and  though  his  colouring  is  not  so 
highly  esteemed  as  his  strict  correctness  of  design,  bis  car- 
nations are  delicate  and  tender.  He  showed  great  skill  in 
the  management  of  his  draperies,  which  are  broad  and 
simple,  and  yet  do  not  conceal  the  beauty  of  his  forms,  whilst 
in  the  representation  of  architec'^ral  accessories  he  pos- 
sessed a  magnificent  conception  and  a  masterly  style  oi 
handling,  and  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the  delineation  of 
the  antieut  Roman  costume.  His  pencil  appears  to  possess, 
more  the  spirit  of  Bandinelli  than  of  Del  Sarto,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Celestines  im 
Paris,  which  strongly  partakes  of  the  style  of  the  latter 
artist     (Pilkington's  and  Bryan*s  Dictionaries,) 

SALVINIA^CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  Acrogenou» 
or  flowerless  plants.  They  possess  rooting  and  floating^ 
stems ;  leaves  sessile,  entire,  somewhat  ovate,  imbricated ;. 
receptacles  globose,  on  the  same  individual  of  two  forms,, 
attached  to  the  stem  near  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  the; 
roots,  closed,  valveless,  some  filled  with  angular  capsules: 
confusedly  enclosed,  and  by  some  taken  for  anthers :: 
others  one-celled,  comprehending  numerous  small-staked 
many-spored  bags  inserted  on  a  central  column  or  on  a 
tubercle  of  the  base.  This  order  comprises  only  two  genera, 
Salvinia  and  AzoUa.  They  are  related  in  structure  both  to 
the  Ferns  and  Mosses,  and  their  nearest  affinities  are  with 
Marsileacese  and  Polypodiaceas ;  from  the  latter  however 
they  differ  in  having  their  conceptacles  of  two  kinds,  and. 
from  the  latter  by  their  being  indehiscent  Azolla  is  a 
New  Holland  plant ;  Salvinia  is  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

SALZBURG,  formerly  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  is  now 
the  circle  of  Salzburg,  or  of  Salzach,  in  Upper  Austria.  It  isv 
boundeil  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  circle  of  tlie- 
Inn,  on  the  cast  by  the  circles  of  the  Hausriick  and  Traun,. 
on  the  south-east  by  Styria  (Steyermark),  on  the  south  by 
lllyria,  and  on  the  west  by  Tyrol  and  Bavaria.  The  area  is 
not  above  2800  square  miles,  since  the  cession  of  part  of 
the  country  to  Bavaria,  and  the  population  is  about  145,0004. 
It  is  an  Alpine  country,  like  Switzerland  and  North  Tyrol,, 
and  it  is  covered  by  the  Noric  Alps,  which  on  its  southern 
frontier  branch  out  from  the  Rb»tian  Alps.  It  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  one  great  valley,  the  valley  of  the 
Salza,  from  its  source  to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, and  of  numerous  lateral  valleys,  which  open  into  it 
most  of  which  are  traversed  by  rapid  torrents.  '  The  prin- 
cipal valley,  one  of  the  most  lovely,*  says  Hassel,  '  that  has 
been  formed  by  nature,  and  adorned  by  the  industry  and 
magnificence  of  man,  begins  in  the  western  comer  of  the 
country,  runs  first  to  the  cast  then  to  the  north,  and,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side,  along  the  southern  frontier,  is  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  central 
Alpine  chain,  which  passing  through  Tyrol,  to  the  eastern 
fi-ontier  of  Salzburg,  forms  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain 
of  glaciers,  here  called  Kees,  presenting  all  the  varieties  of 
Swiss  scenery, defiles,  avalanches,  cascades,  lakes,  &c.'  Some 
of  these  mountains  are 'covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  chain 
of  calcareous  rocks  which  accompanies  the  central  Alps  to  the 
north  forms  the  frontier  on  the  other  sides,  and  its  highest 
points  are  8382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country 
18  open  to  the  north  only  where  the  Salza  issues  from  the 
mountains,  and  forms  a  fruit  Ail  plain,  which  however  is 
marshy  in  some  parts.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salza, 
the  Saale,  the  Ens,  and  the  Mur.  The  lakes  are  numerous ; 
that  called  the  Zellersee  is  ten  miles  long  and  above  two  broad. 
Of  the  many  mineral  waters,  the  hot  springs  of  Gastein  are 
the  most  celebrated.  The  cascade  of  the  Krimonler  Ache 
(which  is  the  name  of  mountain-torrents  in  the  language  of 
the  country)  is  the  most  striking  in  Austria ;  the  torrent  falls 
in  five  breaks  from  the  height  of  above  two  thoustnd  feet» 
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forniipjj  at  laat  n  majrnlficent  arcli.  Tlicrc  nre  other  very 
fino  ctiscadcs.  Tlie  climate  in  much  more  severe  than  we 
should  expert  in  a  country  situate<l  between  46^  50'  and 
48**  N.  lat.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg  the 
hills,  which  arc  much  lower  than  those  of  the  south,  are 
covered  with  snow  by  the  end  of  September,  though  it  docs 
not  lie  permanently  till  November.  In  the  south  the 
winter  lasts,  with  little  intermission,  fVom  the  beginning  of 
November  till  April,  and  storms  and  ftosXs  do  not  cease  till 
the  end  of  June.  The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very  great  in 
the  valleys,  and  vegetation  is  rapidly  brought  ^rward. 
Most  of  the  valleys  are  very  fruitful,  and  produce  corn,  tlax, 
and  fruit,  which  thrives  even  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
The  middle  mountain-region  U  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
upper  with  fine  Alpine  pastures,  which  afford  subsistence  to 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  to  a  breed  of  remarkably 
strong  and  large  horses.  Wild  animals  become  more  and 
more  scarce,  but  there  are  still  chamois  goats,  marmots, 
bustards,  and  heath-cocks.  The  corn  produced  is  in  general 
of  excellent  quality,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption. Tne  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cubalt,  arsenic,  rock  crystal, 
marble,  saltpetre,  salt,  sulphur,  asbestos,  and  serpentine. 
The  once  celebrated  mines  of  gold  and  silver  now  yield 
little;  those  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  arsenic  arc  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  salt-works  and  marble-quarries  are  very 
important,  lliere  are  properly  speaking  no  manufactures ; 
the  country  people  make  their  own  clothing.  Tiie  inhabi- 
tants are  a  robust  race  ;  they  are  characterised  by  supersti- 
tious prejudices,  but  also  by  natural  good  sense,  honesty,  and 
industry,  and  are  much  attached  to  their  antient  festivals 
and  sports. 

Salzburg  was  formerly  governed  by  archbishops,  who 
possessed  very  great  privileges.  In  1802  it  was  secularised, 
and,  tos;ether  with  Berchtesgaden,  Eichstadt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Passau,  assigned  to  Fenlinand,  grand- duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  an  indemnity  for  that  country,  which  was  taken 
ftom  him  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  in  1801,  and  erected 
into  the  kingdom  uf  Etrnria.  Ferdinand  was  an  elector  of 
the  German  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805, 
Salzburg  was  allotted  to  Austria,  and  Eichstadt  and  Pas- 
sau to  Bavaria.  Ferdinand,  in  exchange,  received  the 
principality  of  Wiirzbur(i[,  which  had  been  secularised  and 
given  to  Havaria  in  180*2.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1809, 
Austria  ceded  Salzburg  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  Bavaria 
in  1810.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  Salzburg;  was 
restored  to  Austria,  and  Wi'irzbiir^  to  Bavaria,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  reinstated  in  his  Italian  dominions.  The  religion 
of  the  majority  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  formerly  the  Pro- 
estants  were  numerous,  but  Count  Finuian,  piince  a.ch- 
hiidiopof  Salzburg  (who  presided  over  the  diocese  from  1729 
to  17:)3),  oppressed  and  persecuted  them  in  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner, that  abi>ve  30,000  emigrated  to  other  countries  in  Ger- 
many, especially  Prussia,  to  England,  Uullatid,  Russia. 
Swetlen,  antl  North  America,  where  their  industry  and  skill 
proved  highly  beneficial. 

In  antient  times  we  find  Salzburg  inhabited  by  the  Celts, 
who,  as  dwellers  on  the  Tauern  (which  is  the  name  they 
still  give  ill  their  language  to  the  mountains),  were  called 
by  the  Romans  Tauiisci.  Under  the  Romans  Salzburg 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Nuricuro,  and  Juvavia  was 
built  by  Hadrian  on  the  place  where  Salzburg  now  stands. 
The  decline  uf  the  Roman  power  led  to  the  luin  of  Ju- 
vavia, which  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  German 
tribes.  The  country  was  nearly  a  desert  when  the  pious 
ScDtchmun,  Ilrodbert  (Ruprecht  or  Rupert),  arrived  there 
t«»\vai'l.«i  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  under  the  reign 
of  Theodo  II.,  of  the  family  of  tho  Apjilolsftngers.  He 
built  a  cliapel  on  an  island  in  the  Waller  lake,  and 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  ignorant 
mhabitants,  who  were  gradually  attracted  in  considerable 
numbers.  The.Klo  had  a  monaster}-  and  church  built  for 
him.  which  \^as  diMlicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  richly  en- 
dowed. Arno,  the  seventh  successor  of  Rupert,  was  raised 
in  798,  b 7  Pope  Leo  HI.,  to  the  an*hiepiscopal  dignity  by 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 

SALZBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in 
47*  13'  N.  lat.  and  13^  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Salza,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  370  feet  long  and  40 
wiile.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Ger- 
many. The  city  is  surrounded  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  Alps,  which  form  a  noble  background  to  the  view. 
The  river  runs  between  two  isolated  mountains,  the  Mi'mchs- 
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berg  on  tlie  left  and  the  Capiieineiterf  on  te 

leaving  in  many  places  only  ft  narrow  spsee  on  thm  m 
on  which  the  city  it  built.    The  utreets  wn  ■ 

crooked,  and  the  squarci  small,  but  rwular.  ^  j 
are  built  of  red  marble  ftom  the  neignboun 
with    tlat  roofs.     Tlie  magnifleeiice  cf  thm 
adorned  the  city  with  to  mtnjr  tplendid  buil^ 
in    the   Italian    style,    that    Solabui^    ^ 
Rome.    It  it  tur rounded  with  wtlU  iod 
eight  gates,  one  of  which,  called  tlie  i 
tage  cut  through  the  MSnchtberg,  300 
high,  and  24  broad.    Salzburg  it  ttill  the  w« 
bishop  and  chapter.    The  university,  fo       ed 
abolished  in  1800,  and  a  lyceum  or  oeaw        m 
its  stead,  which  hat  a  library  of  30,000  voai 

farden,  and  a  geological  muteuiD.    T 
^eter  has  a  library  of  40,000  volu      •.     j     ■ 
theatre,  four  hospitals,  a  lunatic  atjn 
charitable  and  useful  public  intlituti  j 

was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  1 1014-! 
tino  Solari  of  Como,  in  the  Roman  style,  wim  ■ 
white  marble.    It  is  adorned  with  ms^^* 
marble,  and  good  paintings  by  Sandrart,  i 

St.  Peter's  church  rontaint  the  tonhi  of  zikij 
perl.  The  fine  church  of  the  antient  univemiiT  ^ 
IG96-1707,   in  a'^roixed  Greek   and    Romi 
Margaret's,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  bu  i 

church  of  the  Benedictine  nunt  hot  tome  new 
glass  windows  executed  in  1480.    The  p       p 
Winter  Residence  is  a  very  extentive  bui1a..«K  o 
with  columns,  but  destitute  of  symmetry :  < 

public  offices.    The  square  in  front  or  ii  i»  an 
the  finest  fountain  in  Germany,  45       i  hi| 
tirely  of  white  marble.    On  the'  op]       w      m 
is  a  magnificent  palace  called  the  A^eum  i 

house  and  the  palace  of  Count  Kerenburg  •      ■ 
buildings.     Tlie  stables  for  130  horsM  are  i 
handsomest  in  Rurope.      A  stream  called  too  * 
flows  through  them ;  the  rackt  are cf  white 
riding-srhoolt,  one  for  the  summer,  and 
arc  attached  to  the  ttables.    There  are  uMiy  • 
ings,  for  instance  tome  uf  the  26  chnrchcat 
notice.    In  1818  Salzburg  wot  Tisifed  by  a  t 
flagration,  which  destroyed  the  beantifbl  cLu 
Holy  Trinity,  the  two  palaces  of  Count  LedroOt 
asylum,  the  splendid  pnlace  of  Mirabell,  which  i 
mcr  residence  of  the  archbithopi.  and  the  d 
Sebastian,  with  the  tomb  of  Pitraceltus  and 
public  buildings,  with  100  houses.    The  < 
mated  at  above  five  millions  of  florins.     1     rp 
bell  and  the  church  of  St.  Sebottian  hai 
Salzburg  is  rich  in  Roman  aotiquiticK.    € 
remarkable  is  a  Roman  bath,  now  iu  the  t 
John's  Hospital.    A  very  fine  mosaic 
removed  to  Vienna,  and  the  importam  co 
quitics,  unrivalled  in  Germany,  made  by 
on  his  estate  near  Salzburg,  is  now  at  mui 
tress  of  Plohensalza,  commanding  the  loi 
there  is  a  most  interesting  prospect, »  now  tranl  v 
There  are  in  the  town  one  military  and  three  ciTil  I 
an  hospital  for  incurable  patienit,  tereral  ae**'** 
other  useful  and  charitable  inttitutioni.    ^     ;  ini 
about  13,000,  manufacture  calicos,  leatl        and 
and  derive  considerable  benefit   from   i«%#  veli 
fairs,  and  from  an  important  transit  trade  b 
eastern  Austrian  provinces  and  Bavaria,  and 
latter  and  Italy.    The  cnviront  of  Salzbniw 
respects  highly  interesting;  the  pnMpectafr       ■ 
are  most  extensive,  embracing  a  great  TarieCy       | 
pictures({ue  scenery. 

(Jenny,  Handbuch  fur  Reitende  im  c 
chon    Kaiserstaatc ;    Oesterreiekiteke    jn 
pdiiif*:    Blumenbach.  (j^maVti^  c/er 
narchie;    Conversaliofu  Lexicon,  8th 
Dictionnaire  de  Gcographie,) 

SALZWEDEL  is  the  chief  town  of  a  dr 
name,  in  the  government  of  Magdeburg 
Saxony,  in  Prussia,  which  it  470  *QtMra  V 
and  contains  40,000  inhabitant!.  The  town 
the  river  Jeetze,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
which  junction  it  becomes  navigable.  It 
walls  and  moats,  and  hat  tix  gatea.  a%  m 
Jeetze  into  the  old  and  the  new  town^  and  ~ 
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.  and  Perwez.  There  are  n%  ehurches,  roost  of 
erable  for  their  antiquity,  two  hospitals,  i^  gymna- 
^orhouse,  and  numerous  public  offices.  The  popu- 
ountsto  7225.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of 
linen,  cotton,  gloves,  shoes,  tobacco-pipes,  and 
There  are  likewise  tanneries,  breweries,  and  dis- 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
n,  and  hops,  and  export  large  quantities  of  their 
ifactures,  especially  woollen  cloths  and  linen.  The 
rounding  country  is  supplied  with  shoes  from  this 

DE'RA,  a  genusof  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
cese,  which  was  named  by  Gsertncr,  though  the 
the  name  is  unknown.  The  genus,  though  con- 
it  few  species,  includes  Vittmannia  ofVahl  and 
Lamarck.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having 
flowers.  Calyx  4-5  partite.  Petals  4-5,  much 
in  the  calyx.  Stamens  8-1 U.  Ovaries  5-8eeded« 
stalk-like  gynophore.  Styles  as  many.  Fruit  of 
ire  carpels,  usually  drupaceous.  The  genus  is  corn- 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  and  reticu- 
led  leaves.  Peduncles  are  axillary  or  terminal, 
I  when  in  fruit,  and  divided  at  the  apex  into  a  5-  to 
td  umbel.  S.  tetrapetala  is  a  shrub,  ten  fe^t  in 
native  of  Madagascar.  S.  l.ucida  (Niota  lucida)  is 
arub,  figured  by  Dr.  Wallich,  Ft,  As.  Rar.,  t.  168, 
lerst,  on  the  coast  of  Martaban.  S.  indica  (pen- 
»f  authors)  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Southern 
lecially  on  the  Malabar  coast,  of  which  the  fruit 
are  intensely  bitter,  like  that  of  the  other  plants  of 
lia  family. 

NIANS,  a  Persian  dynasty  under  the  khalifs.  of 
founder,  Ismael,  was  the  first  who  had  the  title  of 
(king).  As  the  Mohammedan  possessions  increased 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  gradually  usurped 
Ltended  and  less  dependent  power,  sometimes  re« 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  superior  the  nominal 

which  at  others  they  were  content  to  pay.  Amru 
governor  of  this  cla^s,  ruled  Khorasan,  Pars,  and 
his  extent  of  dominion  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
»tadhedh,  who  stirred  up  against  him  Ismael  Sa- 
;bief  who  had  been  for  some  time  risina  into  a 
which  the  first  foundation  had  been  laia  by  his 
er  Saman.  Ismael  passed  the  Oxus  into  the  states 
1.  and  prepared  to  dispute  his  possessions  by  arms; 
on  test  was  decided  in  a  more  unusual  manner. 
!  of  Amru  touk  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  carried 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  His  soldiers,  left 
.  commander,  fled,  and  thus  a  large  portion  of 
s  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  fortunate  con- 
t  is  said  that  Ismael  sent  an  officer  to  console  and 
is  prisoner,  a  kindness  which  Amru  returned  by 
:o  his  captor  a  list  of  the  places  where  he  bad 
>  treasures.  Ismael  however  refused  even  to  look 
renting  the  offer  as  an  attempt  to  throw  upon  him 

incurred  in    the  unjust   accumulation  of  these 

The  ultimate  cause  of  their  discovery,  say  the 
of  this  dynasty,  was  as  singular  as  any  part  of  this 
lary  corres)->ondence.  Thq  ruby  necklace  of  one 
es  of  Ismael  was  carried  off  by  a  bird  of  prey,  who 

a  piece  of  flesh.   Pursued  by  soldiers  with  shouts 

ng  of  arms,  he  dropped  the  splendid  booty  into  a 

n  this  well  were  found,  after  a  diligent  search,  the 

in  question.     Ismael  was  recognised  as  king  by 

ih  in  287  oftheIIejira(A.D.  900).  and  reigned  seven 

A  descendants  who  held  this  kingdom  from  father 

»pt  in  the  last  two  instances,  in  which  it  nassed 

brother  to  another,  were,  Ahmed,  Nasser,  Noah* 

ek,  Mansur  I.,  Noah  II.,  Mansor  II.,  and  Abdal-: 

The  dynasty  was  superseded  by  Mahmoud  of 

ho  incorporated  their  dominions  with  his  own  om- 

they  had  held  the  greater  part  of  Persia  for  more 

fears. 

R.    [Philippines,  p.  86.] 
RANG.     [Java,  p.  98.] 

RCAND  is  a  town  in  Asia,  m  the  khanat  of  Bok- 
situated  near  40°  N.  hit  and  66''  40'  E.  long.  It 
ot  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Zer-afshan, 
the  centre  of  the  fertile  valley  which  extends  on 
of  the  river  and  is  called  El  Sogd.     The  country 

town  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  canals 
used  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  town  in 
I  ID  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under 


the  name  of  Maraeanda,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  pronnoe 
of  Margiana,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  town. 
(Arrian,  Anab.,  iv.  3.)  In  the  times  of  the  caliphs  it  ac- 
quked  some  fame  as  a  seat  of  learning,  but  it  attained  its 

§reatest  glory  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  usual  re^i* 
ence  of  the  ffaimous  conqueror  Timur.  Ulugh-Begb,  the 
successor  of  the  great  warrior,  being  of  a  different  disposi- 
tion, raised  t|ie  fame  of  the  town  (in  the  fifteenth  century) 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  by  his  love  of  science,  especicdly  of 
astronomy.  He  ordered  those  astronomical  tables  to  be 
made  which  go  under  his  name.  At  that  period  it  was  a 
large  and  splendid  town.  But  the  family  of  Timur  was 
driven  from  the  throne  and  country  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Uzbeks  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as 
their  chief  removed  the  royal  residence  to  the  town  of  Bok- 
hara, Samarcand  began  to  decline.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  town  from  an  eye-witness. 
Meyendorff  states  that  it  still  contains  50,000  inhabitants, 
that  the  mesids  (lower  schools)  and  medresses  (high  schools 
or  colleges)  are  numerous,  and  biMlt  of  white  marble,  which 
is  got  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  that  the 
fronts  are  pf  varnished  bricks,  as  in  Bokhara.  The  tomb  of 
Timur  still  exists :  it.  is  made  of  jasper.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  observatory  of  Ulugh-Begli.  Burnes  says 
that  the  population  is  not  more  than  8000,  or  at  most 
1 0,000,  and  that  gardens  and  fields  occupy  the  sites  where 
mosques  and  streets  formerly  stood.  Yet  there  are  still 
some  buildings  which  attest  its  former  splendour.  Three 
of  the  colleges  are  perfect,  and  one  of  these,  which  formed 
the  observatory  of  Ulugli-Begh,  is  very  handsome;  another 
college,  Sheredaii,  is  also  of  beautiful  architecture.  The 
tomb  of  Timur  remains,  and  is  under  a  lofty  dome,  the 
walls  of  which  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  agate. 
Both  travellers  were  prevented  from  going  to  Samarcand  by 
the  jealous. policy  of  the  government  of  Bokhara.  There 
wore  formerly  manufactures  of  silk -paper  in  this  town,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  article  was  first  made  there, 
but  probably  the  invention  passed  from  China  to  Samar- 
cand^ 

(Meyendorff's  Voyage.  cTOrenbourg  d  Boukhara; 
Burnes's  TYatiels  itito  Bokhara^  ^c.) 

SAMARIA.    [PALKaTiNs.] 

SAMARITAN  CHARACTEHS,  are  the  old  Hebrew 
characters,  which  were  disused  by  the  Jews  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  but  retained  by  the  Samaritans,  from  which 
circumstance,  and  especially  from  their  beine  used  in  the 
extant  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  they  have 
obtained  then:  present  name.  They  are  nearly  the  same  as 
the  PhiBnician  characters.     [Alphabet^  p.  382 ;  Hebrew.] 

SAMARITANS.  After  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria. 
had  taken  Samaria  and  carried  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (721  B.C.),  he  re-peopled  the  city  of  Samaria  and 
the  surrounding  district,,  wnich  formed  the  central  part  of 
Palestine  [Palestine],  from  Babylon,  Cuth,  Ava.  Hamath, 
and  Sepharvaim;  and  these  people,  joined  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Israelites,  were  from  this  period  called  Samari- 
tans, and  sometimes  Cuthiles.  Being  plagued  with  lions 
as  a  punishment  for  their  idolatry,  immediately  after  their 
establishment  in  the  land,  they  asked  aid  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  who. sent  them  one  of  the  captive  priests  of  Israel 
to  instruct  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  result 
was  that  they  served  Jehovah  without  renouncing  the  wor- 
ship of  their  own  gods.  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24-41.)  When 
the  Jews,  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  began  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  requeste4 
that  they  might  share  in  the  work,  pleading  that  they  had 
worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews  ever  since  their  settlement 
in  the  land,  ppon  the  refusal  of  this  request,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  hinder  the  work,  apd  at  -last  succeeded  in 
causing  it  to  be  discontinued  till  the  secoi^d  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  b.c.  620  (Ezra,  iv.),  and  they  afterwards  offered 
similar  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nehemiah.  iNehem.iy.)  From  this  causo  chiedy 
sprung  the  inveterate  enmity  which  ever  after  existed  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  In  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  according  to  Josephus,  Manasseh,  a  brother 
of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  having  been  expelled  from  Jeru 
salem  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  a  Samaritan 
and  governor  of  Simaria,  fled  to  his  father- in-law,  who  ob- 
tained Alexander's  permission  to  build  a  temple  to  Jehovali 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  appointed  Manasseh  its  priest, 
(Joseph.,  Antiq.,  xi.  8.)  Prideaux  and  Jalin  think  that 
Josephus  has  made  a  confusion  between  Darius  Nolhut 
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mml  Dahiu  G)domannu8,  and  thus  placed  Sanballat  in  the 
reign  of  the  latter ;  whereas  he  actually  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  forner,  and  was  the  great  op|>oncnt  of  Nehemiah,  by 
frhum  he  is  mentioned  as  having  a  son-in-law,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  high-priest  Joiada,  and  was  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem on  account  of  his  marriaf^e  with  Sanballat's  daughter. 
^Nehem.,  xiii.  28;  comp.  Prideaux's  Connections,  i.,  p.  591 ; 
Jahn*s  Bibluche  Archaologie,  ii.  1,  p.  278 ;  Winer's  Bib- 
4isches  Reaiworterbuch,  art '  Nehemias.*)  The  building  of 
the  temple  on  Gerizim  seems  to  have  put  a  final  stop  to 
the  remains  of  idolatry  among  the  Samaritans,  but  it 
widened  the  breach  between  them  and  the  Jews,  and  from 
this  period  Samaria  became  an  asylum  for  offenders  against 
the  Jewish  laws.  The  Samaritans  readily  submitted  to 
Alexander,  and  aided  him  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  with  seven 
thousand  men.  Wlien  Alexander  marched  into  Palestine 
(B.C.  332),  the  inhabitants  of  Sichem,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Samaria,  requested  ej^mption  from  tribute  in  the  Sab- 
batical year,  asserting  that  they  were  of  Hebrew  extraction ; 
but  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  *  whether  they  were 
Jews,'  tKoy  replied  that  they  were  not,  Alexander  promised 
to  consider  of  their  request  after  his  return  from  Egypt 
Thither  he  took  with  him  the  Samaritans  who  had  joined 
him  before  Tyre,  and  gave  them  lands  in  the  Thebais.  The 
next  year,  while  Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  some  Samaritans 
put  to  death  Andromachus,  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
Samaria.  The  other  Samaritans  gave  up  the  culprits  to 
Alexander,  who,  not  content  with  punishing  them,  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  planted  in  it  a  Mace- 
donian colony.  From  this  period  Shevhem,  or  Sichem,  was 
Ihe  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans.  During  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Samaritans  disclaimed  all 
kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  dedicated  their  temple  on  Ge- 
rizim to  Jupiter  Hellenius(167B.c.).  John  Hyrcanu^  made 
war  upon  them,  conquered  Sichem,  and  destroyed  the  temple 
on  Gerizim,  alter  it  had  stood  about  two  hundred  years 
(about  129  B.C.);  but  the  Samaritans  still  continued  their 
worship  on  that  mountain.  (Jo/t/t,  iv.  20.)  Samaria  formed 
a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt 
the  citv  of  Samaria,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste.  After 
Herod  s  death,  it  was  subject  to  Archelaus,  and  was  aAer- 
wards  united  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  Samaritans 
are  still  found  in  their  old  country,  especially  at  Nablous, 
near  Sichem,  and  also  in  Egypt ;  and  they  have  at  various 
times  corresponded  with  learned  Europeans. 

The  religion  of  the  Samaritans,  at  least  after  the  building 
of  the  temple  on  Gerizim,  dififercd  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Jews.  They  received  however  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures except  the  Pentateuch  [Pentateuch,  Samaritan],  but 
they  expected  a  Messiah,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
notions  of  his  office  were  more  correct  than  those  of  the 
Jews.  ( JoA/i,  iv. ;  Horsley's  Sermons,  24-26.)  They  have 
been  accused  by  Christian  writers  of  Sadducean  tenets. 
(Josophus,  Antiti,,  xi.,  xii.;  Prideaux's  Connections ;  Jahn's 
Btblische  Archdol, ;  Winer's  Biblisches  Real worter buck ; 
Cal  mat's  Dictionary ;  Kitto's  History  of  Palestine,) 

SAMBAWA.    [SuMBAWA.] 

S  A  MOOR,  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  Austrian  Ga- 
licia,  has  an  area  of  2124  square  miles,  with  300,0UU  in- 
habitants, of  whom  above  1G,0U0  are  Jews.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  the  circle  of  Przemysl,  on  the  north- 
east by  I^mberg  and  Brzezani,  on  the  south-west  by  Stry, 
on  the  west  by  Sanok,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  The  southern  half  of  the  circle  is  mountainous, 
with  large  forests ;  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  stony.  The 
northern  half  is  a  plain  and  very  fertile.  The  Dniester  and 
the  Stry  are  the  two  principal  rivers,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  circle  produces  corn,  pulse, 
and  timber.  Iron  is  found  in  the  mountains,  which  sup- 
plies some  smelting-houses.  The  salt-springs  are  of  more 
im|)ortance.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  indificrent.  The  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable ;  there  are  some  of  linen,  hempen- 
cloth,  thread,  and  wooden  utensils. 

Samuor,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated  in  49^  31' 
N.  lat.  and  23^  14'  £.  long.,  m  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  4G  miles  south-west 
of  Lemberg.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  with  the  suburbs, 
which  are  much  more  considerable  than  the  town  itself,  has 
9000  inhabitants.  There  are  here  the  civil  tribunal  for  the 
circle,  a  criminal  court,  a  district  court  for  miners,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  high  school,  ami  other  public  institutions.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  and  bleach  linen,  especially  very  fineda- 
mask.  Tlte  making  of  salt  likewise  employs  numerous  bauds. 
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There  is  a  goTemment  magasine  fa 
in  the  environs  there  are  extei  a  i 
The  town  of  Drohobies,  to  wbica       u      i  ^^^ 

only  3116  inhabitants  (vis.  478  Chu  mm 

is  stated  by  Stein  in  1818  to        e  /i«il 
Ilassel,  1819,  7200;  by  Horse     n     nil.  Ibd^  la 
byCannabich,  1&3G,  11,290  inlMoiftMiti:  we  can 
for  this  strange  di%'ersity. 

SAMBRE.    [Franck.] 

SAMBU'CUS  (from  caption,  •  mutial  ii 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  i 

Caprifoliaces.    It  is  known  by  poaacnii      ■      ir 
rotate,  urceolate,  five-deft  corolla;  five  : 

sile  stigmas;  a  roundish  pulpy  ono-(        ■  i       f^ 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  wi  -^ 

seeds.    The  species  are  low  deciduous  tn       «ui 
rope  and  North  America.    The  best  kooi      of 
is  the  common  or  black  elder,  Sambuau  wJm 
small  tree  or  large  bush ;  the  stem  is  irr      ili 
oppositely,  branched ;  the  young  branca 
a  smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a  ftinr — 1| 
the  leaflets  are  deep  green  and  amooth,  nan       \ 
one ;  the  inflorescence  is  a  cyme  oompo 
cream-coloured  flowers,  with  a  aweetish  bui 
smell ;  fruit  a  globular  purplish-black  1       «.  - 
stalks.  This  pbnt  is  a  native  of  Europe,  iim 
and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia.    ItisTozyci 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  generally  fo       i  ■ 
habitations.    Considerable  medicinal  vi 
been  popularly  attributed  to  this  plant,  «uu  ik 
cently  that  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  d 
medical  practitioners.     The  berheat  flow 
have  been  all  used  in  medicine^  and  expeew 
phoretic  properties  have  been  attributed  to  b 
rural  districts  of  England  a  vine  ia  mmde 
which  is  in  great  repute,  and  when  drunk  U 
able  stimulant.    The  flowers  are  emoloyed  ■ 
distilled  water,  which  is  frequently  uaea  aa  a  i 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour  is  introdneiN 
tides  of  confectionery.   The  first  year  a  bn 
prived  of  their  abundant  pith,  are  in  sreel  < 
schoolboys  for  making  pop-guna,  n 
They  have  also  been  very  generally  «       iw} 
flutes  and  rustic  pipes.    The  pith,  on 
and  great  lightness,  is  used  for  making 
balls  for  electrical  experiments.     The  Uu 
when  pickled,  form  a  good  substitute  Ibr 
ing,  it  is  recommended  as  a  good  nurse  Ibi 
the  sea-shore,  but  it  does  not  bear  fniil 
In  the  county  of  Kent,  it  is  grown  in  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fhiit.    1 

?;ood  soil  in  a  moist  situation,  and,  for  the  en 
ruit  in  perfection,  should  be  freely  expoaed 
It  will  f^row  readily  from  cuttinga  and  ti       »-< 

5.  Ebulus,  dwarf  elder  or  danei       .  w 
its  cymes  with  three  principal  brabm 
foliaceous  stipules,  and  heroaceoua  alvnw.    m% 
common  plant  in  England  and  Scothwd  ia 
waste  t)laces.    It  has  a  very  fetid  aneU,  t 
violently  purgative. 

S,  Canadensis,  Canadian  elder :  cyuMa  i       fiie 
branches ;  leafleta,  four  pairs  and  an  odd  i      » d 
acuminated  more  or  less,  pubescent  bona  1 

are  nearly  scentless.    It  is  a  native  of  *^ 
throughout  Canada  to  the  Carolines. 

S.  racemosat  red- berried  elder :  leaflets  i^ 
oblong,  acuminated,  lerrated,  unequal  at  tU«  ««■, 
glabrous ;  flowers  of  a  whitisli-green  coloiir.    Il  ii 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Siberia.    liiai        i 
and  has  a  splendid  appearance  when  coveieh  « 
lar^e  scarlet  fruit    Many  other  am 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  thoir       «i       « 
foliu'^.     AmonsFst  these,  S.  la  .  %me  ■ 

elder,  and  S,  puiens,  the  downy  «nuor, 

SAMIELI  is  the  Turkish  name  ^  •  «■■■«  i 
Arabs  call  samoom  or  eimoomt  i      ^  in  1 
khamsin,  and  in  Senegambiai       ^ 
occurs  in  most  countries  which  ■■« 
tance  from  sandy  deserts,  and  it  L 
quarter  in  which  the  desert  is  sif 
gambia   and  Guinea  it  blows  fh 
Delta  of  the  Nile  from  the  south- Bvm mi- « 
ou  the  castoru  shorea  of  the  gulf  of  8i 
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1  Syria  from  tbe  south-east,  at  Mecca  from  the  east, 
dad  from  the  west,  at  Basra  from  the  north-west,  and 
It  from  the  north.  These  winds  are  extremely  hot, 
cronsiderable  quantity  of  fine  sand  is  generally  sus- 
[  in  the  air,  which  has  been  collected  by  the  winds  in 
5  over  the  desert.  They  affect  the  human  body  very 
Lilly,  producing  great  feebleness,  and  sometime  even 

They  usually  consist  of  a  quick  succession  of  hot 
Id  puffs  of  wind  ;  and  the  difference  of  the  tempera- 
tween  these  puffs,  which  is  stated  to  amount  to  more 
venty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  is  pro- 
•ne  of  the  reasons  of  their  effect  on  animal  bodies 
o  great.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  hot  puffs  bring  a 
itial  air,  as  a  putrid  and  sulphureous  smell  is  per- 
when  they  blow.      Formerly  it  was  asserted  that  the 

effects  of  the  wind  could  be  avoided  by  a  person 
1^  himself  on  the  ground  with  the  mouth  downward; 
•dern  writers  say  that  the  Arabs  disapprove  of  such 
eding,  and  perhaps  justly,  if  it  is  true  that  the  hot 
eavier  than  the  atmosphere.  To  diminish  the  effects 
wind,  the  Arabs  cover  their  faces  with  the  kefleht  a 
Tchief  which  they  wear  on  their  heads. 

^ITES,  an  antient  nation  or  confederacy  of  nations 
.lal  Italy,  known  in  history  for  its  bravery  and  long 
e  against  Rome.  The  Samnites  occupied  an  exten- 
ict  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
nes,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Vulturnus,Tamaru8, 
lor,  towards  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  those  of  the 
Fifernus,  Trinius,  and  Frento,  towards  the  Adriatic, 
responding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Sannio  and 
►ato  Ultra,  and  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  of 
o  Citra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  territory  of 
nnites  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  and 
;ini,  and  by  the  Adriatic,  for  the  Frentani,  who  ex- 
along  the  coast  of  that  sea,  formed  part  of  the  Sam- 
iifederaiion,  and  were  also  of  Sabine  origin.  On 
t  the  Samnites  were  bounded  by  Apulia  and  Lu- 
on  the  south  by  the  Campanians,  -beine  divided 
he  latter  by  the  ridges  of  Tifata  and  Taburnus, 
the  west  by  Latiura  Novum  and  the  country  of  tbe 

The  Samnites  were  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sa- 
hich  migrated  in  remote  times,  probably  before  the 
5  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus  and  the 
js,  and  thence  spread  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  plains 
lia,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They 
n  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their 
■s  increased  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  they 
d  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  sent 
clonics,  which  were  the  origin  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
lly  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
ila.  The  Samnites  were  divided  into  several  nations 
s,  known  by  the  names  of  Pentri,  Caudini,  Caraceni, 
1,  and  Frentani,  the  three  first  of  which  inhabited 
mtry  designated  by  the  name  of  Sabinium  Proper, 
the  Frentani  on  the  north,  and  the  Hirpini  to  the 
ast  Their  principal  towns  were :  1,  Bovianum,  the 
3wn  of  the  Pentri,  now  Boiano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
'ount  Matesc,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tifernus ;  it 
!Cording  to  Livy  (ix.  31),  an  opulent  and  important 
lartof  the  walls,  formed  of  irregular  polygonal  stones, 
Bains.  2,  iEsernia,  now  Isernia,  on  the  opposite  or 
k  side  of  the  Matese  ridge.  3,  AllifsB,  now  Alifi, 
f  iEternia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus.  4,  Ma- 
n,  afterwards  called  Beneventum.  [Bbnkvento.] 
lium,  long  since  destroyed,  stood  near  the  modern 
of  Arpaia,  on  the  road  from  Benevento  to  Naples, 
mum,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini;  its  remains  are 
ibella,  near  Frigento,  not  far  from  the  sulphureous 
Ampsanctus  in  the  group  of  mountains  which  rises 
n  Basilicata,  Apulia,  and  the  two  Principati.  Virgil 
vii.  563)  gives  a  fine  though  poetically  coloured  de- 
n  of  the  phenomena  of  this  lake,  now  called  Mefiti 
natives,  which  throws  up  its  fetid  water  in  jets  to  the 
of  about  four  feet  in  some  places,  accompanied  by  a 
loise.  7,  Telesia,  now  Telese,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Jalore.  8,  Aufidena,  or  Alfidena,  the  chief  town  of 
raceni,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarus  or  Sangro,  where  a 
still  bears  the  name  of  Alfidena.  9,  Acudunnia,  in 
mtry  of  the  Hirpini,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Lace- 
on  the  borders  of  Apulia.  10,  Taurasium,  on  the 
!)alore,  where  there  are  considerable  remains,  and 
sepulchral  inscriptions  near  the  modern  village  of 
i.  Pyrrhus  was  here  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus. 
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11,  Compsa,  now  Conza,  in  a  strong  position  near  oneof  thd 
sources  of  the.Aufidus  or  Ofanto.  12,  Saspinum,  in  the 
mountains  east  of  Bovianum.  13,  Abellinum,  now  Avel- 
lino.  14,  Larinum.  in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  Larino.  15.  Histonium,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Vasto.  16,  Anxanum,  the  remains  of 
which  are  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  lAnciano;  and  farther 
north,  17,  Ortona,  which  has  retained  its  name,  and  was  the 
chief  fortified  town  of  the  Frentani.  The  whole  country  of 
the  Samnites  was  very  populous,  and  full  of  towns  or  large 
villages,  the  names  of  many  of  which  alone  remain,,  without 
a  trace  of  their  site. 

The  Samnites  brought  at  various  times  as  many  as  eighty 
thousand  armed  men  into  the  field.  Their  chief  strength 
consisted  in  their  infantry.  Their  government  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  in  which  the  priests  exer- 
cised a  great  influence.  Livy  (x.  38)  portrays  in  a  vivid 
manner  the  awful  religious  ceremonies  with  which  they  pre- 
pared  for  battle,  and  the  fearful  imprecations  denounced 
against  those  who  should  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy 
In  another  place  (ix.  40)  he  describes  the  army  of  the  Sam 
nites  as  splendidly  accoutred,  with  shields  embossed  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  shining  white  and  party-coloured  tunics; 
and  (x.  46)  he  speaks  of  two  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
coined  copper  taken  from  them  ^  the  younger  Papirius :  all 
which  shows  that  the  Samnites  were  no  longer  a  rustic  people, 
but  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  luxury,  which  they  nad 
probably  acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  their  Greek 
neighbours  of  Tarentum  and  of  the  coast  of  Campania. 
But  the^  tiever  became  effeminate  and  corrupt  like  the 
Campanians,  and  they  retained  to  the  last  their  character 
for  hardiness,  perseverance,  and  devotedness  to  their  country. 
Each  of  the  nations  of  Samnite  race  had  its  own  independent 
government,  its  magistrates,  and  its  comitia.  The  chief 
magistrate  of  each  nation  was  styled  Meddix  Tuticus,  an 
Oscan  denomination,  as  the  Samnites  appear  to  have  spoken 
a  dialect  of  the  Oscan,  and  to  have  used  Oscan  characters. 
[Osci.]  It  was  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  such  as 
resistance  to  a  common  invader,  that  the  various  Samnite 
states  acted  in  concert,  and  then  only  for  a  time.  This 
looseness  and  uncertainty  of  the  federal  union  of  the  Sam- 
nites, if  such  it  may  be  styled,  was  one  main  cause  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Rome  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans  and  other  Italian  nations,  who  were  likewise  di- 
vided into  small  independent  states. 

Between  the  years  330  and  333  of  Rome,  the  Samnites 
attacked  the  Etruscans,  who  had  settled  in  the  plains  of  the 
Osci  or  Opici  about  half  a  century  before,  and  who  had 
founded  or  colonised  Vulturnum,  to  which  town  the  Sam- 
nites afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Capua.  (Livy,  iv.  37.) 
According  to  Livy,  the  Etruscans,  being  weary  of  war,  ad- 
mitted a  Samnite  colony  to  share  with  them  their  houses 
and  fields ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  the 
old  inhabitants  were  overcome  by  sleep  after  banqueting, 
they  were  murdered  by  the  Samnite  colonists,  who  formed 
the  new  state  of  Capua,  or  Campania  Proper,  which  figured 
so  much  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome 
[Campania] 

Ahout  340  B.C.,  the  first  war  broke  out  between  the 
Samnites  and  the  Romans.  The  Campanians  of  Ckipua, 
who  were  originally  a  mixture  of  Samnite  colonists  and 
Osci,  were  by  this  time  an  independent  people,  distinct 
from  the  Samnites  proper  of  Samnium,  and  they  had 
become  corrupt  ana  effeminate,  like  their  Etruscan 
predecessors.  The  Sidicini,  a  small  nation  that  inhabited 
the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  being  attacked  by  their  Samnite 
neighbours  from  the  mountains,  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  Campanians.  The  latter  came  into  the  field,  but  were 
twice  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  who,  descending  from 
Mount  Tifata,  overran  the  Campanus  Ager,  and  laid  siege 
to  Capua.  The  Campanians  then  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Roman  senate  to  ask  for  aid  against  their  formidable 
enemies,  to  which  the  senate  objected,  that  there  existed  a 
previous  foedus  or  alliance  between  the  Samnites  and  Rome. 
The  Campanian  ambassadors  in  depair  made  a  solemn  sur- 
render, in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  of  their  towns 
and  fields,  the  altars  of  their  gods,  and  all  they  were  poe- 
sessed  ot  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  this  the  senate 
sent  messengers  to  the  Samnites  to  request  them  to  abstain 
from  molesting  the  Campanians,  who  were  now  subjects  of 
Rome.  The  supreme  council  of  the  Samnites  resolutely  re- 
fused compliance,  and  some  of  their  magistrates  came  out 
of  tbe  curia  or  counoil-hall,  and  in  presence  of  the  Roman 
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for  renewing  the  war.    Pontius  bitterly  reproached  Post- 
humiuft  for  this  despicable  nubturfuge,    and  said  to  the 
fecialit  that  if  the  Romans  did  not  approve  of  the  treaty, 
thev  ought  to  send    back    the  whole   army  to  the  same 
position  which  they  had  occupied  nrevious   to   their  sur- 
render.    He  ordered  his  lietors  to  release  the  prisoners,  and 
gave  them  permission  to  go  where  they  pleased.    Tlie  war 
was  continued,  and  the  Samnites  took  Fref>ellB,  a  Roman 
colony,  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.    One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Papirius  Cursor,  marched  against  Luceria,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  Samnites,  and  in  which  the  six 
hundred  Roman  hostages  were  detained.     After  defeating 
the  Samnite  army  which  came  to  relieve  it,  Papirius  took 
the  town  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
The  war  was  carried  on  for  several  years,  generally  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Samnites,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy*s 
account,  until  308  b.c.,  when  the  consul  C.  Marcius  Rutilius 
was  defeated  and  wounded,  in  consequence  of  which  Papi- 
rius Cura/jr  was  named  dictator,  and  he  defeatcMl  the  Sam- 
nites.    But  notwithstandmg  these  repeated  defeats,  and  the 
evidently  exa^^gerated  numl>ersof  the  Samnites,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  fell  or  were  taken  prisoners  every  year,  and  by 
which  the  whole  country  of  the  Samnites  must  have  become 
depopulated,  we  still  read  of  large  Samnite  armies  appearing 
again  in  the  field  every  ituccccding  year,  and  not  only  de- 
fending their  country,  but  overrunning  Campania,  invading 
the  borders  of  Latium,  and  fighting  conjointly  with  the 
Etruscans,  the  Umbri  and  the  Marsi,  Peligni  and  Her- 
nici.      Wars  were  carried   on   in    thoiio   times  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  wliat  they  were  afterwards,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire.     Every 
year  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  mustered  under  the 
new  consuls,  went  into  the  field,  fought  a  battle,  and  if 
successful,  made  an  inroad  into  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
after  a  few  months,  perhaps  weeks,  returned  home  with 
their  plunder  and  captives.     But  the  walled  towns  stood 
out  against  these  inroads,  and  the  country-people  retired 
either  within  them  or  among  the  recesses  of  the  mountains 
until  the  invaders  were  gone,  and  thus  the  country  remained 
unsubdued.   This  was  especially  the  case  in  a  mountainous 
country  like  Samnium.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would 
not  have  been  practicable  to  send  out  colonies,  as  in  a  con- 
quered country,  and  in  fact  we  find  that  even  the  colonies 
which  the  Romans  had  placed  in  the  countries  of  the  Volsci, 
Ausones,  Campanians,  and  Hernici,  near  the  Irarders  of  Sam- 
nium, such  as  Sora,  Fregelloe,  Satricum.  &c.,  either  were 
taken  by  the  Samnites  or  revoltcfl  against  Rome,  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  rising  against  the  Roman  colonists  and 
toining  the  Samnites.    [Colony.]    But  at  last  the  strong- 
lolds  of  the  Samnites  began  to  fall.     Bovianum,  Luceria, 
Saticula,  Allifoc,  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
Samnite  army,  being  defeated  in  the  field  by  the  consuls 
Postumius  Megillus,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  in  which  his 
colleague  Minucius  Augurinus  was  killed,  and  the  Samnite 
general.  Statins  Gallius,  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Samnites 
sued  for  peace,  in  the  year  30.3  h.c.    The  senate  sent  the 
consul  Sempronius  Sophus  with  troops  into  Samnium  to 
examine  the  real  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  Sam- 
nites having  received  the  Roman  soluiers  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  supplied  them  with  all  necessaries,  the  senate 
granted  them  peace.     (Livy,  ix.  45.) 

In  the  year  298  B.C.  the  Lucanians  comnlained  to  the 
Roman  senate  that  the  Samnites  had  urged  them  to  join 
in  a  new  war  against  Rome,  and  upon  their  refusal  were 
ravaging  their  borders.  The  Picentes  also  sent  information 
that  the  Samnites  had  made  to  them  proposals  of  alliance 
against  Rome.  The  senate  sent  a  message  to  the  Samnites 
to  abstain  from  annoying  the  Lucanians,  which  message 
being  disregarded,  a  new  war  ensued.  Tlie  Etruscans 
having  joined  the  Samnites  with  a  larce  force,  in  which 
were  also  auxiliaries  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Romans 
eho&o  for  their  new  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  and  P.  Deeius  Mus  (297  b.c).  In 
the  mean  time  the  Etruscan  cities  nearer  to  Rome  having 
proposed  |K'ace,  both  consuls  were  at  liberty  to  march 
against  Samnium,  Fabius  by  way  of  Sora,  and  IX^cius 
through  Campania.  Af^er  ravaipng  a  lar^c  tract  of  country, 
F:;biuH  met  the  Samnite  armv  on  the  banks  of  theTifernus, 

• 

and  for  a  long  time  the  Romans  could  make  no  impress imi 
on  the  enemy's  ranks;  but  at  last  Fabius  having  bcnt  the 
hastati  of  the  first  legion  round  a  mountain  to  attack  the 
Samnites  in  the  rear,  the  latter,  thinking  that  the  other 
consul  with  his  army  had  arrived,  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 


leaving  3040  killed  on  the  field  and  330  p 
number,  observes  Livy,  for  such  a  Tictorr.     a^v 
defeated   near  Maluentum  some   Apulian  aa 
the  Samnites,  the  two  consular  anniei  ipread 
Samnium  which  thev  ravaged  for  five  months,  di 
time  Decins  removed  his  camp  to  forty-five  diffen 
and  Fabius  to  no  less  than  eighty-six,  leav 
traces  of  the  devastation  effected  by  their  soti 
took  the  town  of  Cimetra,  after  which  hft  < 
Rome,  and  Decius  remained  to  complete  the  rv 
nium.      At  last  those  Samnites  who  were  st£ 
being  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their  countr] 
in  a  body  under  their  leader  Gellius  Egnatius  ic 
where  they  prevailed  upon  the  chief  men  of 
states  of  that  country  to  effect  a  general 
Rome,  being  joined  also  by  the  Umbri  anu 
mercenaries.      Decius  attacked   and  took    hw 
remaining  towns  of  Samnium,  Murgantia.  Ro 
Ferentinum.    The  destruction  of  that  unfortun 
appeared  now  to  be  complete,  and  yet  we  find  in 
ing  year  not  only  the  Samnites  who  had  joined 
cans  giving  full  employment  to  the  conAuls  Vuli 
Appius,  but  also  a  new  host  of  Samnites  de*cci 
their  mountains,  and  overrunning  the  Falcm 
Campania.     The  consul  Volumnius   listened 
marches,  and  surprised  the   Samnites  er.cum 
prisoners  and  booty  on  the  banks  of  the  Vult 
easily  routed  them.     The  Romans  sent  Room 
to  Mintumo}  and  Sinuessa  to  secure  the  Falei 
(Livy,  X.   14,  21.)    For  several  years  aften 
the  Romans  fighting  in  Samnium  and  on  iim 
Samnium,  until  Livy  himself,  after  relating  the  u 
battles  and  victories,  of  thousands  killed  or  told  i 
observes  that  both   the  writer  and   his  readers 
weary  of  these  never-ending  Samnite  wars  wli 
did  not  seem  to  weary  out  those  hardy  soldiers  ^ 
them  (X.  31). 

The  Samnite  host  which  had  migrated  into  Etr 
bravely  in  conjunction  with  the  Etruscani  and  ( 
on  one  occasion,  near  Sentinum,  the  Gallo-Saran 
disorder  into  the  Roman  ranks,  when  the  consul 
perceiving  the  critical  moment,  devoted  himself 
fernal  gods,  and  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  < 
covered  with  wounds.  This  act  restored  confii 
Romans,  and  they  finally  routed  the  enemy  a 
loss  on  both  sides. 

At  last,  in  the  year  293  B.C.,  the  consul  L.  1 
of  the  former  conqueror  of  the  Samnitei.  i 
Samnium,  and  havmg  ravaged  the  country  m  i 
laid  siege  to  Aquilonia^  one  of  tlie  last  remam 
holds  of  the  Samnites,  near  the  Apultan  borderv, 
colleague  Carvilius  besieged  Cominium.  An 
40,000  Samnites,  16,000  of  whom  were  picked 
bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  fight  to  the  Uftt.  mot 
relief  of  Aquilonia.  Papirius,  having  attacked  i 
with  a  desperate  resistance,  but  on  a  sudden  a  g 
of  dust  arose,  which  was  produced  by  the  baggi 
which  Papirius  had  sent  round  unobsenrcd.  a 
dragging  after  them  a  quantity  of  branches  of  ir 
the  dust,  the  appearance  of  which  imparled  fres 
to  the  Romans,  whilst  it  dispirited  tlic  Samnite 
wearied  by  their  previous  resistance.  The  Sami 
routed,  and  afYer  losing  a  vast  number  of  mc 
Livy  with  probable  exaggeration  states  at  30.0mi 
mainder  of  the  Samnite  infantry  took  refuge  wit 
lonia,  whilst  the  cavalry  rode  off  towards  Buviam 
Aquilonia  and  Cominium  were  taken  by  the  Rui 
burnt.  Papirius  next  besieged  Scpinum.  which  b 
after  a  brave  resistance,  anu  his  colleague  Carri 
Volano.  Palumbinum.  and  Herculaneum.  The  sw 
fell  deep  in  the  mountains,  obliged  tlie  Romans  la 
Samnium. 

In  the  following  year,  292  B.C.,  one  of  the  !ie« 
Fabius  Gurgcs,  son  of  Fabius  Maxiiuus*  maicbec 
the  Samnites,  and  was  defeated  by  them  with  a  ic 
The  senate  propose<l  to  deprivo  him  of  his  cumma 
his  veteran  father,  deprecating  this  humiliation,  u 
Acrve  under  his  son  as  bis  legatus.  A  new  battle  «a 
in  wiiirh  the  Samnites  were  finally  routed.  Pun 
citn(|ueror  at  the  Caudine  Furca*.  was  taken  pruow 
takint!  VeniiMa,  to  which  the  Romans  sent  a  coloot 
Fab  1 1,  lather  and  son,  returned  to  Rome,  and  tb 
granted  to  Fiiliius  Gurges  the  honour  of  a  tnuapik 
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irs  ordered  the  prefects  of  the  cohorts  to  proceed 
elay  to  devastate  the  Campanian  territory.  Upon 
:his,  the  senate  sent  the  feciales  to  declare  war 
le  Samnites..  Two  armies  were  ordered  out,  one, 
3  consul  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  into  Campania,  and 
,  under  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  into  Samnium.  Va- 
ter  an  obstinate  tight,  routed  the  Samnites,  who 
h\  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans  acknow- 
lat  they  never  before  met  such  stubborn  enemies. 
r  consul  having  entered  the  confines  of  Samnium 
lley  of  Saticula,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata,  found 
urrounded  by  the  Samnites,  who  were  posted  on 
tits.  A  legionary  tribune  named  Decius  Mus,  by 
pidity  and  quickness  in  marching  up  to  a  height 
supied  by  the  enemy,  was  the  means  of  extricating 
in  army,  which  attacked  and  defeated  the  Samnites. 
battle  took  place  near  Suessola,  in  the  plain  of 
a,  in  which  the  Samnites  were  again  defeated, 
consuls  re-entered  Rome  in  triumph.  In  the  fol- 
ear  a  formidable  mutiny,  which  broke  out  in  the 
rmy,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the 
/"alerius  Corvus,  prevented  any  active  operations  in 

In  the  subsequent  year,  the  consul  L.  Aemilius 
lus,  entered  the  country  of  the  Saipnites,  who 
peac«,  and  obtained  it.  'This  was  followed  by  a  war 
the  Samnites  on  one  side,  and  the  Sidicini,  Latini, 
panians  on  the  other,  which  led  to  the  final  war  be- 
3  Latins  themselves  and  the  Romans,  and  the  total 
n  of  the  former.  [Latini.]  In  this  last  war  the 
appeared  as  auxiliaries  of  Rome, 
year  323  B.C.  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Sam- 
the  occasion  of  the  Romans  besieging  the  Greek 
Paleeopolis,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  party  of 
i,  but  which  the  Romans  took  by  a  secret  un- 
ing  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Samnites  were 
f  the  Lucanians.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  being  ap- 
lictator  to  carry  on  the  war,  his  master  of  the  horse, 
s  Maximus  Rullianus,  attacked  the  Samnites  in  his 
and  against  his  orders,  and  defeated  them,  but  for 
ch  of  discipline  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
and  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  soldiers 
le  people  of  Rome.  [Papirii.]  Papirius  himself 
the  Samnites,  who  asked  for  and  obtained  one  year's 
!ut  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  Samnites 
gain  attacked  the  Roman  territory,  the  dictator*  A. 
9  Arvina,  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  his  master  of 
e,  was  sent  against  them.  The  Roman  army,  being 
[  l3y  the  enemy  in  an  unfavourable  position,  after  five 
operate  fighting  was  in  danger  of  being  totally  de- 
hen  the  Samnitc  cavalry,  seeing  the  baggage  of 
ans  moving  away  in  the  rear  without  protection, 
jrward  in  disorder  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
who  expected  this,  allowed  them  to  begin  plunder- 
then  ordered  his  own  cavalry,  which  he  had  kept 
e,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  horse,  which  were  cut 

The  Roman  cavalry  then  returninff,  attacked  the 
infantry  in  the  rear,  while  the  Roman  legions 
hem  in  front  with  renewed  ardour.  At  last  the 
.  gave  way,  and  the  defeat  was  complete.  Their 
ras  amdni^  the  killed.  This  disaster  disheartened 
lites,  who  exclaimed  that  this  was  a  consequence 
having  broken  the  truce,  so  that  the  wrath  of  the 
;ht  to  be  appeased.  Accordingly  the  magistrates 
hat  Brutulus  Papius,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
who  had  instigated  the  renewal  of  the  war,  should 
up  to  the  Romans,  together  with  his  property,  as 
le  Roman  prisoners  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
L  But  Brutulus  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was 
[lome,  together  with  tifb  prisoners.  The  Roman 
5clined  taking  the  property  of  Brutulus,  and  also 
3  grant  peace  to  the  Samnites.  (Livy,  viii.  23,  39.) 
following  year,  321  b.c  the  Samnites  having  made 
parations  for  war,  gave  the  command  of  their  forces 
Pontius,  son  of  Herennius,  an  experienced  officer, 
already  served  against  the  Romans.  He  placed 
» in  ambuscade  in  a  defile  between  Mount  Tabumus 
GTset  of  the  Tifata  ridge,  through  which  flows  the 
^er  Isclerus,  an  affluent  of  the  Vulturnus.  This 
lirect  road  for  the  Roman  army,  which  was  posted 

north  of  the  Vulturnus,  to  proceed  by  to  Malu- 
l^3KN£VEPrro.]  Pontius  sent  emissaries,  disguised 
ards,  towards  the  Roman  outposts,  who,  being  seised 
tioned  said  that  the  Samnite  forces  w^re  then  ear 


gaged  in  besiegit)g  Lucena,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which  wis  in 
alliance  with  Rome.  The  consuls  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  and 
Sp.  Posthumius,  after  some  consuUution,  resolved  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  Luceria  by  the  most  durect  way,  which 
was  across  the  Vulturnus,  at  the  ooniiuenceof  the  Isclerutb 
and  then  through  the  defile  towards  Maluentum.  Ad- 
vancing through  a  narrow  gorge,  they  came  to  a  little  valley 
between  the  mountains,  and  farther  on  to  another  narrow 
defile,  which  they  found  barricaded  with  trunks  of  trees  and 
pieces  of  rock,  and  looking  up  they  saw  the  Samnites  posted 
on  the  hills.  The  Romans  thought  of  retracing  their  steps, 
and  recrossing  the  little  valley,  but  they  found  the  other 
narrow  pass,  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus,  also 
barricaded  and  defended.  The  consuls  then  ordered  the 
army  to  encamp  in  the  plain  and  to  fortify  themselves.  The 
Romans  spent  the  night  in  a  state  of  discouragement,  whilst 
the  Samnites  held  council  concerning  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  when  they  surrendered.  They 
sent  to  consult  Herennius,  the  father  of  their  general,  au 
old  man,  retired  from  active  life,  who  had  a  great  reputation 
for  wisdom.  His  answer  wss,  to  open  a  passage  for  the  Ro- 
mans and  let  them  retire  without  molestation.  This  ap- 
peared absurd  to  the  Samnite  officers,  who  sent  a  second 
message  to  Herennius,  who  then  said  that  they  should  put 
to  death  the  whole  Roman  army.  Puzzled  at  these  contra- 
dictory opinions,  the  Samnites  sent  for  Herennius  himself^ 
who  was  brought  in  a  cart  to  the  camp,  and  appearing  in 
the  mihtary  council,  explained  his  meaning :— 'If  you  follow 
my  first  advice,'  said  he,  *  your  generosity  will  win  you  the 
affection  and  friendship  of  a  powerful  nation ;  if  you  refuse 
that,  then  yoU  must  destroy  the  Roman  army,  by  which 
means  you  will  render  Rome  unable  to  annoy  you  for  along 
time  to  come.'  'But,'  said  his  son,  and  others  with  him, 
*  supposing  we  take  a  middle  course,  and  dismiss  the  Ro- 
mans after  imposing  upon  them  those  conditions  which 
befit  a  conquered  army?*  'By  this  means  you  neither 
make  friends  nor  get  rid  of  enemies ;  you  spare  those  who 
will  never  forgive  you  for  their  own  humiliation,  and  who 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves.' 
The  advice  of  Herennius  however  was  rejected.  The  Ra- 
mans, after  attempting  to  break  through  the  surrounding 
enemy,  and  feoUng  the  want  of  provisions,  sent  messengers 
to  ask  for  honourable  conditions.  Pontius  told  them  that 
they  must  consider  themselves  his  prisoners,  and  as  such 
give  up  their  arms  and  file  off,  under  a  yoke  or  gallows,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  Samnite  army,  after  which  they  would 
be  allowed  to  return  home ;  that  at  the  same  time  peace 
should  be  concluded  between  the  two  nations  on  fair  condi- 
tions ;  that  the  Romans  should  evacuate  the  Samnite  terri- 
tory and  withdraw  the  colonies  which  they  had  placed  on 
the  border,  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  alliance  be  entered  into. 
The  consuls,  after  much  hesitation,  replied  that  they  oould 
not  conclude  an  alliance  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  they  and  all  the  officers,  submitting  to  necessity, 
subscribed  to  the  conditions  of  peace  dictated  by  Pontius, 
they  and  the  legionary  tribunes  becoming  personally  guaran- 
tee for  their  fulfilment,  besides  leaving  six  hundred  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Then  came  the  ceremony  of 
passing  under  a  yoke  one  by  one,  the  consuls  first,  despoiled 
of  their  consular  robes  and  other  insignia  of  their  rank,  then 
the  officers  in  like  manner,  and  lastly  the  common  soldiers^ 
amidst  the  ta\ints  and  threats  of  the  surrounding  Samnites, 
who  struck  and  even  killed  those  of  the  Romans  who  showed 
any  resentment  for  the  insult.  The  spot  on  which  this 
transaction  occurred  became  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Caudine  Forks,'  from  its  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caudium. 

When  the  news  of  this  mishap  reached  Rome,  it  produced 
universal  consternation.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  being 
discussed  in  the  senate,  the  consul  Posthumius  proposed  to 
annul  the  treaty,  offering  to  surrender  himself,  and  the 
tribunes  who  had  signed  it,  to  the  Samnites.  Two  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  contended  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  annul  the  solemn  engagement  made  with  the 
Samnites,  but  they  were  overruled,  and  Posthumius  and 
the  legionary  tribunes,  escorted  by  a  fecialis,  were  led 
back  to  the  Samnite  camp,  with  their  hands  bound, 
and  'given  up  to  Pontius,  the  fecialis  saying  that  tbev 
were'  guilty  of  concluding  a  treaty  without  authority. 
Posthumius,  pretending  to  be  offended,  struck  the  fe- 
cialis, and  then  drawing  back,  cried  out,  that  as  he 
was  now  a  Samnite,  and  as  such  had  struck  an  envoy  of 
Rome,  he  had  theroby  afforded  a  sufficient  reason  to  Romo 
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Pontius  appcarefl  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back :  aRor 
the  ceremony,  he  nvas  beheaded. 

In  the  year  290  B.C.  the  Samnites,  woni  out  by  their  re- 
peated defeats,  sued  for  peace,  which  the  Romans,  hkowibO 
exhausted  by  their  dearly-boug;ht  victories,  felt  disposed  to 
grant  The  consul  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  being  charged 
with  the  negociation,  concluded  a  peace,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  not  known.  (Livy,  Epitome,  xi.)  •  Thus,'  says 
Eutropius  (ii.  9),  'ended  the  Samnite  war,  which  had  lasted 
forty -nine  years,  against  the  roost  perscvorinc  enemy  that 
the  Romans  had  to  encounter  within  tho  boundaries  of 
Italy.'  The  result  of  this  war,  or  succession  of  wars,  was  that 
the  Romans  extended  their  power  over  South  Italy,  Cam- 
pania, and  Apulia,  and  thus  became  neighbours,  and  soon 
after  enemies,  of  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentine  war  brought 
on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  the  first  war  of 
the  Romans  with  an  enemy  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
In  tho  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Samnites  joined  that  prince, 
after  whoso  second  retreat  from  Italy  and  subsequent  death 
thev  found  themselves  attacked  by  two  Roman  armies, 
un(ler  their  old  antagonists  L.  Papirius  Cursor  tho  younger 
and  S.  Carvilius,  who  utterly  defeated  them  (272  bc).  It 
was  then  that  Samniuni  became  a  conquered  country,  and 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Maluentum  and  other  places. 
Florus  soys  that  Samnium  ceased  to  exist,  meaning  as 
an  independent  state;  and  those  who  reckon  this  as  the 
end  of  tho  Samnite  war,  give  it  a  duration  of  seventy 
years,  in  which  however  there  were  considerable  interrup- 
tions. 

In  the  war  of  Hannibal  tho  Ilirpini  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  tho  battle  of  Cannn,  but  the  Pentri  did  not. 
At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  Samnites  having  joined  the 
Marsi,  Vestini,  Peligni,  and  others  in  the  common  league 
against  Rome,  remamcd  last  in  the  field,  and  were  defeated 
and  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sulla,  who  exclaimed 
that  Rome  could  enjoy  no  repose  as  long  as  a  number  of 
Samnites  could  collect  together.  Tlie  devastation  of  Sam- 
nium by  Sulla  was  most  effectual ;  the  towns  were  burnt  and 
razed  to  the  ground ;  Beneventum  alone  was  spared.  The 
]a5»t  time  the  Samnites  appear  in  history  is  during  tho  war 
of  Sulla  against  the  younger  Marius,when  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  had  joined  the  latter  at  the  head  of  40,000  Samnites 
and  Lucanians.stolea  march  upon  Sulla,  who  was  besieging 
Proeneste,  and  advanced  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which 
was  without  any  adequate  defence.  Telesinus  told  his  own 
Samnites  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  both  Marius  and  Sulla, 
and  that  his  object  was  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sulla  however  came  in  time  to  save  the  city. 
A  desperate  battle  ensued ;  the  Samnites  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  the  Romans,  commanded  by  Sulla  himself;  but 
Crassus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  having  defeated 
Carina,  a  Roman  officer  of  the  party  of  Marius,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Samnites,  who 
were  obliged  lo  retire  to  Antemnro,  where  Telesinus  was 
killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thousand  Samnites  sur- 
rendered to  Sulla,  who  marched  them  to  Rome ;  and  having 
shut  them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  had  them  all  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  while  he  was  haranguing  the  senate  in  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  Hellona.  The  remainder  of  the 
Samnites  were  slaughtered  in  tho  same  manner  at  the 
taking  of  Prteneste. 

SAMOGITIA,  now  onlv  an  historical  name,  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Lithuania,  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  Courland  and  the  llaltir,  on  the  west  by  the 
Baltic  and  IVussia,  and  on  tho  south  and  east  by  Lithuania 
Proper.  It  produces  abundance  of  corn,  honey,  wax,  timber, 
horses,  and  game.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment of  Wilna.  The  inhabitants  have  retained  in 
greater  purity  than  any  others  the  peculiar  customs  and  lan- 
guage of  the  lithuanians.  Tlie  places  deserving  of  notice 
are,  Kieydani,  a  colony  founded  by  Prince  Radzewill  for 
aome  Scotch  emigrants,  where  they  long  flourished ;  and 
Polangen,  the  harbour  of  which,  once  of  considerable 
importance,  was  filled  up  with  earth  by  the  Swedes  at  the 
instigation  of  the  merchants  of  Riga. 

SAMOS,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  calle<l 
by  the  Turks  Susam  Ada»i\  lying  between  37""  35'  and 
37''  4H'  N.  lat.,  and  extending  from  26*'  36'  to  27'*8'E. 
long.,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  tho  promontory  of  Trogihum,  or 
Cape  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  between  the  gulf  of  Scala 
Nova  and  that  of  Balat. 

The  word  Sacros,  as  wo  arc  told  by  Strabo  (viii.  503), 


means  a  mountainout  be       ;  and 

sidered  as  characteriiing  tue  j 

while  the  names  Dryusa,  Anuioinura, 

Cypariisia,  given  to  it  by  the  Oreeka, 

fertility  and  varied  produce.  Ita  early  biitonf 

fable.    We  find  mention  of  Anevua  rulii      bb>v>  ■> 

Carians  and  Leleges,  and  of  a  aubaeqtK 

after  the  return  of  the  Herac1id«»  of  huAnmtA  ■«■  w 

laus,  and  lonians  exi>eUed  from  Epidaurua  und 

the  Carians  consenting  to  incorporate  Ibe  new 

their  city.    The  date  of  this  settlement  ia  pnmv 

988  B.C. 

Very   soon  af^er  the   year  776  B.C.,  ihe 
came    remarkable    for    maritime    enterp     »    mm 
mcrce.    They  were  the  first  to  avail    to 
improvements    in    ship-building,    originatu 
dides  tells  us,  at  Cormth  (Thucjrd.,  i.  13),  •.«. 
find  them  trading  with  Egypt  under  Ibe  pra 
Psammetichus,  who  gave  them  a  lettleineiil 
B.C.  630,  a  Samian  merchant,  Colo»iia»  made  m 
voyage  to  Tartessus  in  the  extreme  west  of 
World,  and  brought  back,  at  Herodotua  teUa  ob 
pri\'ate  fortune  he  had  ever  known  made  I7  Ui 
During  this  period  they  founded  aeveral 
thrace,  Anoea,  Perinthns,  Bisanthe,  Amoigaa. 
the  confederacy  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  called 
mum,  consisting  of  twelve  cities.   Scattered 
earlv  kings  and  petty  wars  with  Epheana,  P 
in  the  antient  historians,  and  have  been  w 
Panof ka,  in  his  work, '  Res  Samionim.' 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Piiistratuag  the  ^ 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  Polycratea»  the 
of  the  tyrants  of  his  day.    Having  obtaineo 
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of  the  island  by  stratagem,  he 
tyrant,  and  became  very  powerfhl :  he  ex 
the  neighbouring  states,  Lesbos,  Miletna 
navy  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  01  m%Ai 
he  was  also  strengthened  by  hia  al 
king  of  Egypt.    Shortly  after  the  iiiTov 
Cambyses,  Polycrates  became  engaged  in  y, 
dromon,  in  which  the  Spartana  were  fli 
the  island.    His  increasing  power  at  In 
jealousy  of  the  Persian  monareh  I  ,  1 

Oroetes,  allured  him  by  treacheroua  proiuiM^  li 
in  his  power,  and  then  murdered  him.    Herot 
says  of  Polycrates  that  he  perished  in  a 
of  himself  and  his  high  designs,  and  that 
tyrants,  with  the  exception  of  tluMe  of  Sy 
compared  with  him  in  greatness  of  ebanie 
consistent  with  all  we  read  of  Polycra 
have  designed  to  make  Samos  the  mistrew  Ok 
pelago,  and  to  have  neglected  nothing  that  o 
her  greatness,  either  by  the  skilful  eondnet  «■ 
foreign  policy,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  aiti 
He  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  princely  —- 
the   wealth  of  that  time  could  proeure.     ] 
physician  and  Anacreon  the  poet  were  in  1      x 
said  to  have  transported  superior  braeda  w  >u, 
other  countries.     (Athenseus,  lib.  xii.,  p.  j        « 
seal  was  made  by  Theodorus,  a  celebratea 
curious  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  found 
Athenipus  just  quoted.     The  mole    in    m 
Samos,  of  which  Herodotus  speaka,  waa  probal 
under  his  directions. 

During  his  reign,  Samos,  enriched  by  ber 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  atimgtbebi 
decline  of  the  states  on  the  Asiatic  eoottneeL 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Archipelago  in  aucb  i 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  govemi 
the  treacherously-contrived  death  of  Polycfal 
deprived  of  his  guidance,  and  a  prey  to  eiril 
the  hands  of  Darius,  who  appointed  Syloaop- 
Polycrates,  as  governor.    Toe  resiatanee  ol 
to  this  measure  led  Otanas,  tlie  F^en»"  w 
mand,  to  order  a  general  massacre,  and 
up  to  Syloson  almost  unpeopled. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  find  the  Saraiant . 
revolt  of  Ionia,  and  expelling  tbeir  tyrant,  A 
of  Syloson.    They  contributed  a  largis  foree  at 
Lade,  but  treacherously  withdrew  from  the  c 
obtain  fuvour  with  ENirius,  to  whoee  empi.« 
again  made  subject,  but   wete  rslcated  fn 
battle  of  Mycale. 
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I  ritime  strength  of  Samoa  was  broken,  and  their  go- 
u  made  democratical  by  Pericles,  b.c.  440,  who  took 

uuportunity  afforded  by  a  auarrel  between  this  island 

Miletus  to  crush  a  power  which  might  otherwise  have 

a  dangerous  subject,  if  not  a  formidable  rival,  of  Athens. 

r  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily,  during  the 

iponnesian  war,  Samos,  like  Athens,  became  agitated 

V  m  struggle  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
ties,  terminating  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter.    After 

battle  of  Aegospotami,  the  Samians,  alone  remaining 
in  their  alliance  with  Athens,  sustained  a  siege  from 
ndor,  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Spartan  prin- 
di  government.    After  this  time  the  island  fell  into 
wuuA  hands.    The  Athenians,  Lacedeemonians,  and  Per- 
became  successively  possessed  of  it,  and  it  was  finally 
■wNred  to  its  early  masters  by  Timotheus,  and  was  pro- 
ted  by  Athens  as  her  ally  during  the  Social  War  (b.c. 

II  Little  mention  of  Samos  is  made  in  the  history  of 
cedonian  period.    Its  valuable  situation  as  a  naval 

)D  made  it  the  prey  of  the  great  monarchs  then  oon- 

I       against  each  other,  and  after  forming  part  of  the 

b.«.a,  Macedonian,  and  Syrian  empires,  it  was  finally 

lubject  to  Rome,  b.c.  84.    Samos  was  afterwards  the 

■Mvaee  of  Marcus  Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  b.c.  32,  and  of 

itus,    who  gave  its  inhabitants  a  titular   freedom. 

— ui  reduced  by  Vespasian  to  the  form  of  a  province, 

i  the  memory  of  its  antient  glory  was  preserved  as 

.^  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius  by  the  inscription 

■M«»y  rpmrmv  'Icuviac  on  its  coins. 

The  antient  history  of  Samos  exhibits  very  strikingly  the 

and  virtues  of  the  Ionic  race.    In  love  of  liberty,  in 

rcial  and  naval  activity,  in  fondness  for  art,  not  less 

Id  luxury  and  fickleness  of  character,  they  very  much 

bled  their  Athenian  masters,  while  no  Greek  state  at 

early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Polycrates  perhaps  equalled 

n  the  variety  of  their  mercantile  relations  and  enter- 

m  navigation.    We  find  them  in  close  alliance  with 

,  king  of  Egypt,  who  granted  them  a  separate  tem- 

V  Kk  vaie  establishment  for  Greek  merchants  at  Naucratis, 

heir  trade  with  Africa  must  have  been  carried  on  not 

ij  by  the  assistance  of  the  Cyrenroans,  but  by  their  set- 

nent  at  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  seven  days'  journey  Arom 

bee»  an  outpost  of  Greek  civilization  discovered  by  the 

of  Cambyses  on  their  invasion  of  that  continent. 

lod.,  iiL  20.)    Closely  connected  with  their  trade  with 

pt  is  the  history  of  the  early  art  of  Samos,    A  school 

^eulpfors,  beginning  with  Rhoecus  and  his  sons  Theodo- 

ina  Teledes,  at  a  period  (according  to  Pliny,  xxxy.  43) 

before  the  expulsion  of  the  Bacchiadas  from  Corinth, 

..«aued  till  the  time  of  Polycrates.    (Miiller's  Archofo- 

der  Kunstt  60,  71.)    Theodorus  is  said  to  have  in* 

-jdd  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  and  of  him  and  his 

r  the  well-known  and  remarkable  anecdote  is  told, 

u  «     r  their  stay  in  Egypt,  they  formed  a  statue,  one- 

If  beiDg  made  at  Ephesus  by  llieodorus,  the  other  at 

by  Telecles,  and  that  the  two  halves  tallied  exactly. 

luiuat  entering  into  the  question  of  the  general  origin  of 

irt,  it  seems  probable  from  this,  that  the  intercourse 

kwoen  Egypt  and  Samos  had  led  these  two  artists  to 

itate  the  prescribed  forms  and  unchangintr  proportions  of 

i  art  of  the  elder  country.    The  stiffness  of  the  early  style 

much  improved  upon  by  another  Theodorus,  son  of 

eles,  in  the  time  of  Polycrates,  and  the  skill  of  the  Sa- 

aiis  in  working  metal  had  been  already  shown  in  the 

eeution  of  the  brazen  caldron  dedicated  bvColcBUi  to  the 

le  of  Juno  at  Argos,.and  ornamented  with  colossal 

uras  and  heads  in  high  relief. 

In  the  sister  arts  of  architecture  and  painting  the  Sa- 
ns were  also  eminent.    Rhoecus,  who  hss  been  abready 
ioned,  built  the  Hereeum,   or  temple  of  Juno,  the 
At  which  Herodotus  bad  ever  seen  (iii.  GO).    In  this 
#le  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Smilis  (an  artist  said 
xHiusanias  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Daedalus),  of  a  very 
shaic  form,  as  we  may  see  from  its  representation  on  the 
Ins  of  the  island. 

Mandrocles,  a  Samian,  built  the  bridge  over  the  Bosporus 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  also  caused  a  painting  to  be  made 
ills  work  and  of  the  monarch  passing  over  it  with  his 
my. 

Notices  of  Calyphon,  Timanthes,  and   other    Samian 
inters,  are  collected  from  Pausanias  and  other  sources 
rFanof  ka,  *  Res  Samiorum,'  55,  who  also  quotes  passages  to 
w  that  the  natural  genius  for  design  in  the  iaUnders  I 


I  showed  ttwlf  in  the  iniproyementi  introduced  by  then  in 
ship-bnilding.  The  coins  of  Samoa  are  very  numerous  and 
worthy  of  attention.  The  earliest  autonomous  coins  bear  the 
head  of  a  lion  or  of  a  bull ;  a  winged  wild  boar  or  a  prow  of 
a  ship  are  common  reverses.  Juno,  with  her  attribatet, 
and  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  Minerva,  are  deities  represented 
upon  the  imperial  coins,  the  series  of  which  extends  as  far 
as  Saloninus  junicHr;  the  osnal  reverse  is  the  archaic 
figure  of  Juno,  which  resembles  very  much  that  of  Diana 
on  the  coins  of  Ephesus ;  for  a  more  particular  description 
of  which  see  Mionnet,  DescripUon  det  MSdaiHes  Antiques 
This  statue  was  stiQ  standing  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  a  native  of  Samos,  is  also  represented 
in  a  sitting  attitude  on  the  imperial  coins,  touching  a  globe 
placed  on  a  column  wita  his  hand,  with  the  inscription* 
nY6ArOPHC  CAMION.  Other  types  are  Meleager  attack- 
ing the  boar,  the  river  Parthenius  personified.  Nemesis* 
&c 

After  being  made  a  province  by  Vespasian,  Samos  waa 
constituted  the  head  of  a  theme  under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors. It  was  plundered  and  taken  by  the  AraU  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  recovered  by  Leo  in  the  thirteenth.  A 
Turkish  chief,  Tzachas,  seized  it  for  a  short  time,  but  waa 
soon  deprived  of  it  by  Johannes  Dueas.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Genoese ;  and 
upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople  (1453),  was  ravaged  by 
Mahomet  II.  Selim  granted  permission  to  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Kilitsch  Ali  Basse,  to  colonize  the  island,  as  the  popu- 
lation had  been  much  reduced  by  frequent  piratical  invasions. 
It  has  continued  ever  since  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks :  the  inhabitants  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  free 
themselves  during  the  late  Greek  revolution,  in  which 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  did  not  join. 

The  form  of  the  island  of  Samos  is  irregular  and  in- 
dented ;  the  greatest  length  is  firom  west  to  east,  and  the  oir- 
cumferenoe  is  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  separated  from 
the  continent  of  Asia  by  a  narrow  strait  or  boccage 
about  six  miles  in  lensth,  and  nowhere  more  than  three  m 
breadth,  full  of  small  islands.  Through  the  island  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west  runs  a  high  mountain  cdled 
Ampelus  by  Strabo,  a  continuation  of  the  promontory  of 
Trogilium,  and  terminating  at  its  western  extremity  witii 
the  height  of  Sjerkis,  the  Mens  C^rcetius  of  the  antients,  the 
lofUest  point  in  the  island. 

Immediately  oppositjs  to  Ca]>e  Santa  Maria,  between  the 
rivers  Metelenous  and  Imbrasius,  is  the  port  of  Tigani,  the 
antient  harbour  of  the  city  of  Samos,  wbidi  has  an  artificial 
mole  built  across  it  from  north  to  south.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  an  immense  mole  in  this  harbour,  which  he  considers  one 
of  the  three  works  most  worthy  of  mention  in  the  island, 
A  litUe  inland  at  the  distance  of  about  five  milea  from  Cape 
Santa  Maria  is  the  site  of  the  antient  town  of  Samos.  From 
the  existing  ruins  Pococke  {Tnwelt  in  the  Bast)  giveM  a 
ground-plan  of  it,  firom  which  it  appears  that  it  was  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  port,  partly  on  flat  ground,  and  partly 
occupying  the  south  side  of  Mount  Ampelos ;  the  walls,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains,  afe  cased  with  white  marble, 
and  have  square  towers.  At  about  sixty  paces  intervid  they 
enclose  a  quadrangular  space;  within  them  are  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  with  the  seats,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  To  the 
west  of  the  city,  towards  the  Imbrasius,  are  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  one  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (iii  60),  which  was  carried  through  a  moan- 
tain,  and  was  one  of  the  three  works  which  he  considered 
most  worthy  of  admiration  at  Ssmos.  Of  the  great 'temple 
of  Juno  hardly  anything  remains  except  a  capital  and  base, 
engraved  in  Toumefort.  i  Voyage  du  Levant.)  Its  di- 
mensions were  ascertained  by  Mr.,  Bedford,  an  archi- 
tect who  accompanied  Sir  William  Gell  in  the  second 
Asiatic  mission  of  the  Dilettanti,  to  be ~  length  346 
feet;  breadth  189.  It  was  a  decastylus  dipterus;  had 
ten  columns  in  firont,  twenty-one  on  the  sides,  a  triple 
row  in  the  pronaos,  and  a  double  row  of  four  columns 
between  the  antss  at  the  entrance  of  the  cella  in  front.  The 
columns  were  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  interoolumniation 
in  the  two  fh)nts  was  fourteen  feet,  in  the  flank  only  ten 
feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  flank  of  the  pronaos  something 
still  less.  There  was  no  appearance  of  fluting  in  the 
columns.  The  material  was  the  white  and  bluish-grey 
marble  of  the  island.  (Leake's  Aria  Minar»  848.)  Oppo- 
site to  the  old  city,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it,  ia  the 
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niDdcrn  town  of  Cora,  or  McyoXif  x*tpa,  tho  largest  in  tbe 
island,  cuntaining,  in  Pocockc's  time,  about  twelve  small 
churches  and  twu  hundred  and  fifty  bouses.  On  tbe  south 
side  of  the  city  is  a  large  plain  called  Megalocanipu<t,  which 
has  become  a  stagnant  marsh.  To  the  west  of  Cora  is  tho 
river  Imbrasius,  on  which  is  tbe  small  village  of  Mily.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  the  land  juts  out  to  the  south,  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Colonna,  opposite  to  the  small  island  of 
Samopoula.  To  the  west  of  this  promontory  is  the  village 
of  Maratbrocampos,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  l^tmos. 
Three  miles  from  this  village,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ni- 
caria.  and  distant  ftoni  it  about  twelve  miles,  is  a  hermitage 
called  St.  George's,  with  a  grotto  near  it,  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Kerkis,  called  Pana^ia  Phaneromena.  The  summit 
of  this  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round, 
and  has  a  lake  at  the  top. 

Five  miles  from  Maratbrocampos  towards  tho  north  is 
the  ^411age  of  Castany.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  in  a 
northeast  direction  we  come  to  Carlo  vassi,  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  island  after  Cora.  The  port  is  a  bad 
one,  being  much  exposed  to  the  nortli  wind.  Three  miles 
to  the  east  of  this  town  is  Farni,  a  village,  ten  miles  from 
which,  in  a  deep  bay,  is  Vatbi.atown  with  a  good  harbour  ca- 
capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet.  There  is  a  small  harbour 
four  miles  to  the  north-eust.  the  mouth  of  which  is  well  pro- 
tected by  little  inlands.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  is 
another  )>ort,  which  Tournefort  ( Voyage  du  Levant)  calls 
tho  Port  des  Galdres.  The^e  are  the  principal  geographical 
points  in  the  island.  The  soil  of  Samos  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  very  <;(>od  wine,  though  this  was  not  the  case 
formerly,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  antients.  Tho 
muscat  grape  is  much  cultivated.  There  is  good  timber  on 
the  hills,  which  have  quarries  of  white  marble  in  abun- 
dance. 

Samos  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which 
was  made  from  a  particular  kind  of  clay  found  in  tho 
island. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  game  and  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  island. 

Tho  inhabitants,  about  15,000  in  number,  living  in 
eighteen  villages,  are  nearly  all  Greeks;  they  are  described 
by  Midland  and  Poujoulat  {Correspondance  d^ Orient, 
1833)  as  being  wretched  in  their  condition  and  habits,  and 
of  a  savage  appearance.  They  are  governed  by  a  waiwode 
and  cadi;  the  former  has  the  care  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
latter  administers  iustice.  There  is  also  a  Christian  (governor, 
called  an  aga,  cnosen  by  the  people.  From  Pueocke*s 
Travels  in  the  East  we  get  the  following- statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  yearly  accruing  from  Samos  in  his 
time : — land-tax,  22  purses ;  harach  or  poll-tax,  20  purses ; 
avancos,  or  fines  on  deaths  and  for  crimes,  10  purses. 
Samos  is  the  s^^e  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  also  bishop  of 
Icaria.  His  lands,  with  those  belonging  to  the  pa^ms  or 
priests,  and  calovers  or  monks,  are  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  island.  A  minute  account  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Samos  may  be  found  in  a  rare  work  translated 
into  English,  under  the  follpwing  title:  *  A  Description  of 
the  Present  State  of  Samos,  Nicaria.  Patmos,  and  Mount 
Athos,  by  Joseph  Georgirenes,  archbishop  of  Samos,*  Lon- 
don, 1G77;  which  may  be  aUo  referred  to  generally  for  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  inland  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

For  further  information  see  Dapper's  History  of  the 
Archif.elaga;  Panof  ka.  Res  Samiorttm  ;  Touruefort.  Voyage 
du  Levant ;  and  Reauvau,  J'oyagedit  Levant,  ^anry\  IGID  ; 
in  which  woik  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  island  is  given. 

SAMOTHRA'CE  (^a/ioOp^cr;),  a  small  island  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  vtas  38 
miles  distant  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  23).  It  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  wufNliip  of  the  Cabiri,  which  was  said  to 
have  originateil  in  this  island.  [Cahiki.]  According  to 
HenMlotU!«  (ii.  Jl),  Samothrace  was  originally  inhabited  by 
tne  Pelasgians,  frum  whom  the  inhabitants  learnt  the  re- 
ligious mysteries  which  they  >olemnized. 

In  Homer  the  island  is  usually  called  Samos  (//.,  xxiv. 
/'8,  763),  or  the  Thraiian  Samos  (//.,  xiii.  12), and  was  said, 
according  to  some  accounts,  to  have  derive<l  its  name  from 
a  colony  from  the  island  of  Samos  on  the  coast  of  A>ia 
Minor,  who  settled  there  (Pau>.,  vii.  4,  s.  3 ;  Strabo,  x., 
p.  4  J7) ;  but  Strabo,  }\\io  did  not  believe  this  account, 
derived  its  name  from  samos,  which  meant  a  height,  or 
fnim  tlie  Sail,  whom  he  sup]'osed  to  be  tbe  antient  in- 
habilauls  of   the    e'juntrN.     Other  accounts  state  that  it 
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wat  originally  called  Dardanim,  and  that  ! 
founder  ofTroy,  passed  over  from  thia  idand  va£ 
(Strabo.,  vii.,  p.  331.) 

The  Samotnrarians  joined  the  amy  of  Tim^wi^ 
invaded  Greece,  and  one  of  their  ahipa  diatii 
at  tbe  battle  of  Salomis.  (Herod.,  viii.  90.)    «u 
Pliny  it  was  a  free  state. 

Samothrace,  according  to  Pliny,  wai  31  mi 
feronce.     It  contains  a  very  high  mountaib*  «3 
by  Pliny,  from  which  Homer  says  that  Troy  eoiuvM 
(//.,  xiii.  12.) 

SAMOYEDES,  one  of  the  most  widely  ■pre-'"  i 
nations  of  Northern  Asia.    Tbe  tribea  of  the 
inhabit  two  large  tracts,  one  of  which  ex  tendaaloi      mmm 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  other  on  hoth  aidaa  w» 
Mountains.    Thus  there  are  northern  and  M 
moyedes. 

Tlie  Northern  Samoyedes  wander  abont  m  the 
which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  tho  eoaat  ok  m 
The  most  eastern  point  at  which  they  are  found  ■ 
of  Taimooras,  which  lies  west  of  the  peni 
nates  in  the  North-cast<>ape,  the  moat  nv      vru  ■« 
Asia.      From  this  gulf  westward  they  occunr 
coast  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  they  are  ei        < 
of  that  range,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  FeCHw^w 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meien.    Thus  ihey  inhabit  i^ 
of  the  Polar  Sea  between  46®  and  IOb°  B.  long.    1 
of  short  stature,  seldom  attaining  five  feel,  and 
t  he  Tu  ngooses  in  t  he  con  formation  of  their  body.    1 
round,  broad,  and  flat  facet,  thick  lipa,  a  bmd  hM 
nose,  very  little  beard,  and  verjr  coarse  black  hair. 
are  stout,  and  have  muscular  Iimba.     They  have  ' 
rein- deer,  but  they  use  this  animal  only  for  drai 
sledges.    They  do  not  milk  them,  nor  do  they  < 
llesh.    They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the 
which  tho  principal  object  is  the  wild  rein-doart  i 
their  country  abounds,  and  which  tunplica  all  tWi 
They  take  also  several  kinds  of  f^r-DMrtiig  an 
cially  foxes.    The  sea  supplies  them  with  whilb 
some  other  animal*,  and  dead  whales  are 
to  their  shores.     From  time  to  time  they  oeeopv  tl 
with  fishing  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  tha  Aum 
principal  employment.     They  are  heathena,  and  ■ 
the  religion  calM  Shamanism.     It  is  stalad  t' 
merous  tribes  which   belong  to  the  Nortbc 
contain  70,noO  individuals. 

Iho  Northern  Samoyedes  are  divided  from  their  aa 
kinsmen  by  an  immense  tract  of  country.  ui.aupi"d 
Ostiaks,  and  several  tribes  that  belong  to  tha  \ 
especially  the  Tchapoj^ires. 

The    Southern  Samovedes   inhabit    that 
Altai    Mountains    which    extends    from    tbv   ■ 
the  river   Tshulysbman,  one  of  the  principal   ■ 
of  the  river  Obi  (near  88"  E.  long.),  to  th«  ai 
extremity  of  Lake  Baikal,  or  to  106®  B.  b  -       m 

approach  the  banks  of  the  river  Selei      ^     j 
seat  of  the  Samoyedes  in  this  part  is  lh<B 
two  chains,  calle<i  Ergliik  Targak  Taiga,  %mx^ 
thoTangnu  Odla,  on  the  south  [Altai  IdovsrTA 
p.  39>j],    in   which  the    two    principal   biamb—   « 
Venesi'i  river,  the  Ta-Kimu  and  the  Kemtahyk.  havn 
origin.     This  country  is  included  within  tha  leffT"' 
the  Chinese  empire;  and  these  Samoyedes*  ealkad 
are  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  ol 
military  service  along  tne  frontier.      Some  i       »  • — 
Sumo\e<les  inhabit  tbe  northern  declivity  w«  ^^ 
Targak  Taiga  range,  where  they  are  subject  to 
])ay  a  tribute  of  furs.    They  extend  uorthwaru  ■«* 
banks  of  the  Yene^eT  to  Abakansk,  and  along  ibau 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Tunguska,   to  Nishrioi   UAi 
Sonic  of  these  tribes  Ii\e  entirely  on  the  prodi 
chase,  such  as  elks  and  different  kmda  of  deert « 
large  species  called  marali.      They  alao  take 
s(|uirrels,  with  the  furs  of  which  they  pay  thetf 
Other  tribes  have  herds  of  rein-deer,  their  eountkv  ■ 
the  most  southern  region  in  which  thai  anioaal  ■       i  * 
in  Asia.    They  use  the  malen  as  hunting  animal 
females  supply  them  with  milk.     A  fewbave  adn|hr»  < 
culture,  but  they  eat  also  the  routs  and  stems  of  Mime  « 
growing  plants.'  llie  Soyotes. or  Chmese  SamoyedaSk 
ever,  inhabit  a  rich  pasture  country,  and  hva  «mi  tbe  pnrf 
of  their  herds,  consisting  of  horses*  black  rattle,  and 
These  Southern  Samoyedes  exactly  raaemhie  their  i 
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insmen  in  the  formation  of  their  bodies,  except  ibat  they 
■ve  n  tolerably  thick  beard.  1'he  different  tribes  of  the 
moyedea  epeak  differcnl  dialects  of  one  lan[(UBge,  which 
•rie*  greatly  I'rora  the  languages  of  all  tho  neighbouring 
ations,  thougli  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  roots 
'bich  occur  in  the  languages  of  aome  nations  of  Central 

<Pallas.  Reisen  diireh  versckiedite  Provinxm  dewBiitri*- 
wi   Beichu;    Klaprulh,  Ana    Putyglotta;    Ritter,  Erd- 

SAMPHIRE,' an  iierb  in  much  request  in  some  parts  of 
I  couniiy  us  a  salad  anil  pickle.     The  true  Samphire  is 
uB  Crithmum  mariltmum,  a  plant  belongins  to  the  natural 
.er  Umbelli&rs.    It  is  a  very  succulent  plant,  with  pale- 
oea  leaves,  and  Howers  avranged  in  umbeU.     It  grows  on 
^ksbylhe  sea-side.  The  cpecios  of  Sahcornia[SALicoBKiA] 
le  oflen  called  Samphire,  and  are  used  in  the  same  manner, 
lUt  they  are  very  much  inferior   to  the  Crithmum  as  an 
rticle  of  diet. 
8AMPOO,  river.     [Brahmapootra,] 
SAUSOE,    OLE   JOUAN,  was   bom    on   the   ini  of 
Tch,  1759.  at  Nestved.  where  hi*  father  was  a  penon  in 
drc  urns  lances.     At  Hrst  he  was  educated  at  home  by  a 
Kxiite  tutor,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  school  at  Cold- 
,  of  which  Justitsraad  Thorlacius  was  then  the  rector. 
in  proceeded  thence  to  tho  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
«  oistinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abilities  and  atlain- 
Dla,  and  where  he  formed  some  literary  friendshins.  One 
hn  most  intimate  associates  was  Rahbek,  with  whom  he 
out  on  a  tour  through  Germany  in  the  summer  of  17B2. 
two  flrienda  visited  Paris  on  their  return  in  the  autumn 
I  i764.     It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  form  some 
•ciaivt:  plans  for  the  future,  for  though  his  father  had  lelt 
im  what  was  at  the  time  a  considerable  property,  it  was 
•sted  in  Indian  stock,  which  had  fallen  very  greatly  in  the 
Iterim,  while  the  expenses  of  travelling,  of  which  he  seems 
B  have  borne  the  greater  share,  had  made  some  inroad  into 
U  finances.    At  the  advice  therefore  of  a  friend,  he  applied 
w  the  post  of  teacher  to  the  royal  pages,  but  did  not  liuld 
1  longer  than  about  five  years.  His  salary  however  was  con- 
ed to  him  as  a  pension. 
mil   1793  ho  was  made  ono  of  the  masters  of  the  Latin 
diool,  but  resigned  that  situation  in  the  rollowing  spring, 
ii  motive  for  accepting  it  having  been  chietly  to  make  such 
ddition  to  his  income  as  would  enable  him  to  marry  a  lady  to 
■bom  he  was  attached ;  yet  though  alt  preparations  had  been 
de,  and  the  day  itself  fixed,  the  marriage  was  broken  off  by 
tual  consent,  and  without  breach  of  good  understand- 
tietween  the  parties.    Thus  released  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
ig  for  a  family,  Samsiie  gave  up  his  other  engagements, 
—•  applied  himself  entirely  to  literary  studies.     Besides  his 
tndinavian  tales,  the  first  of  which, '  Frithiof,'  had  been 
Msed  by  him  while  at  the  university,  he  commenced  a 
H.u«lation  of  Cicero's'  Ofiices,'  ond  another  of  Garve's  work 
1     rals.    Hie  proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  and  bis 
.       rolion  of  Plutarch,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing 
.u.k  on  antient   history,  thrown  chielly  into  the  form  of 
iographics  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages,  connected 
J  succinct  narratives  of   intermediate  events.      Unfortu- 
ately  he  did  not  execute  or  even  begin  it,  for  nothing  of 
kind  was  discovered  among  his  manuscripts.     He  now 
.r4  his  talent  in  a  different  walk  of  literature,  where  »uc- 
■M  brines  with  it  more  sudden  and  more  brilliant  popu- 
ty.     The  enthusiasm  with   which   his  tragedy  of  '  Dy- 
n;ke'  (founded  on  the  history  of  the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Siristtan  II.  and  her  ambitious  mother)  was  received,  would 
kmbllesa  have  led  him  at  once  10  prosecute  that  career,  and 
■deed  the  plans  of  two  other  dramas  on  national  auhjecla 
pare  found  among  his  papers.     But  he  did  not  live  even  to 
«  assured  of  his  triumph,  as  he  died  January  24tb,  1 7S6, 
Utaweek  before  the  fltst  representation  of  his  picoe,  which 
k  place  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.     '  Dy veoke '  make*  an 
ch  in  the  annals  of  the  Danish  stage  ;  written  in  prose, 
mil  divested  of  those  pompous  conventionalities  which  often 
tm  merely  to  disguise  feebleness,  this  drama  captivates  by 
intrinsic  interest  of  dialogue  and  situations,  and  by  its 
««ible  pathos.     It  is  true  that  criticism  has  alleged  many 
kfiwts  against  it ;  yet  if  not  perfect,  it  furnished  a  model 
*bich  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  language;  and  both  on 
,hiit   account,  and  as  being  the  only  dramatic  attempt  of 
be  author,    it  deserves  to  be  estimated    by  its  beauties 
mi  Us  merits.     This  tragedy  and  his  Tales  I<hib  the  two 
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Tolnmet  of  h»  posthumous  pieces,  edited  by  hii  frieid 
Rahbek. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF,  two  canonical  books  of  the 
CM  Testament,  the  flrst  of  which  contains  the  hislorv  o( 
Israel  from  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Samuel  to  the  death  of 
Saul(B.c.  I17I-1DS&);  and  the  second  the  bUtory  of  David's 
reign  for  about  forty  years  (B.C.  1055-1017).  At  this  point 
the  history  is  taken  up  in  the  Frst  Book  of  Kings.  The 
Jews  and  most  Christian  writers  ascribe  a  portion  of  these 
books  to  Samuel  (who,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
could  not  have  written  the  whole),  and  the  remainder  to  the 
prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
following  passage  in  1  Chron.,  xxix.  29 :— '  Now  the  acta  of 
David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer.'  The  first 
twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  from 
Samuel's  birth  nearly  to  bis  death,  are  ascribed  to  Samuel 
himself.  As  to  the  remainder,  it  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
termined what  part  was  written  hy  Gad,  and  what  part  by 
Nathan  ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that  Gad,  who  was  vet^  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  Samuel,  and  a  companion  of  David  in  his 
wanderings  during  the  life  of  Saul  (I  Sam.,  xxii.  5),  wrote 
the  history  of  David,  from  the  death  of  Samuel  to  his  being 
made  king  in  Hebron  (1  Sam.,  xxt.  ;  2  Sam.,  v.) ;  and  that 
the  remaining  part  of  the  second  book  was  written  by  Na- 
than. These  three  portions  then  were  coUecled  by  Bira 
when  he  formed  the  canon  inloone  book;  for  in  the  Jewish 
canon  the  two  books  of  Samuel  form  only  one.  Jahn,  on 
the  contrary,  ascribes  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  to 
the  same  author,  and  places  their  publication  about  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylonish  cnpUvity. 

In  the  Septuagint  these  books  are  called  the  firat  and 
second  books  of  lyings,  or  of  the  Kingdoms.  [Kings  ; 
Chronic  LBS.] 

(The  Introduetiont  of  Jahn,  Eicbborn,  Berlholdt,  De 
Wetle,  and  Home.) 

SAMY'DA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Bamydeee.  The  genus  having  all  the  charaelers  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  is  distinguished  by  possessing 
10-12  stamens,  ail  of  which  bear  anthers;  while  the 
stigma  is  globose.  The  species  consist  of  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  such  as  the  West 
Indies.  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  with  a  few  doubtful  species  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  branches  are  sometimes  thorny ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  serrate,  with  pellucid  dots  and 
twin  stipules;  Hower-slalks axillary, single-Howered.solilaiy 
or  faxcicled  with  white  but  sometimes  purple  Howers. 

8AMYDA'CB.£.  a  natural  order  of  apelalous  plants,  of 
uncertain  station,  and  placed  by  De  Candolle  amongst 
polypelalous  Exogene.     They  have  three,  five,  or  seven  se- 
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Mil  more  or  less  coliftring  at  the  bate ;  stamenB  perigynou*. 
two,  three,  or  four  limes  as  numerous  as  the  sepals,  with 
inonadelphous  filamente;  superior  one-celled  ovary;  inde- 
finite ovules  attached  to  parietal  placentsa;  capsules  with 
fhim  three  to  five  valves;  numerous  seeds  fixed  to  the 
valves ;  fleshy  albumen  and  a  radicle  pointing  away  from  the 
hilum.  The  leaves  are  oltornate  with  stipules,  marked  with 
round  and  linear  pellucid  dots.  The  apetalous  flowers  and 
fruit  of  this  order  approximate  it  to  Bixaces,  and  its  peri- 
gynouB  stamens  and  alternate  stipulate  leaves  ally  it  to 
Kosacceo.  It  is  an  entirely  tropical  order,  composed  of 
amall  trees  or  shrubs.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  slightly  as- 
tringent One  of  the  species,  Casearia  ulmifolia,  is  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  snakes,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  leaves  are  applied  to  the  wound,  and  an  infusion 
of  them  is  taken  internally. 

SAN  BL.\S,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Xalisco,  formerly  the  province  of  Guada- 
laxara,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  two  mouths  of 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  as  it  enters  the  Pacific.  It  is 
the  seaport  of  Topic,  and  the  chief  maritime  station  in  Xa- 
lisco. It  stands  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
fihore,  on  a  very  remarkable  isolated  rock,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  a  low,  swampy,  wooded  plain  or  savannah,  to  the 
height  of  150  feet,  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  and  with  a 
auriace  of  about  500  yards  each  way  ;  within  which  limits 
the  town  is  of  course  confined.  From  the  plain,  which  is 
alwa>'s  more  or  less  under  water,  rise  exhalations  and  mias- 
mata, which  render  the  town  very  unhealthy  by  causing  a 
low  fever,  besides  givmg  birth  to  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, the  place  is  perfectly  uninhabitable  from  the  torrents 
of  rain,  which  destroy  the  houses,  and  perfectly  insulate 
the  rock.  At  this  season,  all  the  inhabitants  who  can  aflord 
it,  remove  not  only  themselves  but  most  of  their  property 
to  Topic,  and  the  population  is  in  a  few  days  reduced  from 
3000  to  150. 

At  the  shore  is  a  village  called  La  Playa,  mhabited  prin- 
civaUy  by  fishermen  and  those  connected  with  the  arsenal, 
wbidi,  though  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  once  of  great 
importance.  A  good  ropewalk  still  remains.  A  small 
ttstuary«  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande,  affords  a 
«afe  boatrharbour  and  landing-place,  but  the  anchorage  in 
the  roads,  which  is  commanded  by  two  batteries,  is  much 
exposed  to  westerly  winds.  San  Bias  affords  good  supplies 
of  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  the  climate  is  very  hot  in 
the  summer.  21"  32'  N.  lat.,  105'  18'  W.  long.  High- 
water,  full  and  change,  at  9h.  40m. ;  rise  between  6  and  7  feet. 

(Captain  Hall's  South  America;  Captain  Beechey*s 
Fwas[e  to  the  Pacific :  Sailitig  Directions,  &c.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a  port  in  the  Mexican  dominions, 
in  the  province  of  New  CalifiDniia,  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Pacific.  It  is  only  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  perfect 
security  which  it  offers  to  vessels  of  any  burden,  that  it 
has  at  present  any  claim  to  notice,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  arrive  at  greater  im- 
portance from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  delightful  cli- 
mate. The  entrance  is  narrow,  lying  between  land  of  con- 
liderable  elevation,  on  the  southern  point  of  which  stands 
a  fort  to  guard  tlio  passage.  After  running  in  a  westerly 
direction  about  six  miles,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
extfiinding  30  miles  to  the  south-east  between  two  ridges  of 
hiUs  vith  low  land  at  the  base  reaching  to  the  shores  and 
terminating  in  small  winding  creeks;  the  other  taking  a 
northern  direction,  after  about  four  miles  opens  out  into  a 
capacious  basin  10  miles  in  diameter,  and  after  converging 
to  a  second  stniir,  a^ain  expands,  and  is  connected  with 
three  lar^e  rivers,  rulle^l  Jesu  Maria,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Joachim.  The  greater  part  of  the  southeast  arm  is 
very  shallow,  leaving  only  a  namiw  channel  up  the  centre, 
and  the  landing  is  bad.  Inhere  are  several  islands  and  some 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  but  the  anchorages  are  safe 
and  well  sheltered.  A  bar  of  sand  lies  eight  miles  off  the 
entrance,  with  only  25  to  30  feet  water;  and  with  a  high 
wind  a  heavy  sea  breaks  over  it. 

It  is  not  however  devoid  of  interest  in  other  respects, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Old  Spaniards 
for  the  charitable  pur|K>se  of  converting  the  Indians  to 
Christianity.  Their  fort  or  stronghold,  culled  the  Presidio, 
was  fixed  near  the  entrance,  on  the  southern  shore,  about 
half  a  mile  inland.  It  is  a  square  enclosure,  the  sides  of 
which  are  about  300  yards  in  length,  and  were  formerly  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  miid  wall  about  \§ 
ketry.     Against  the  inner  aidea  ok  m 
dwellings  of  the  settlers,  Iho  centre  bvi 
exercise  and  military  evolutiona.    Tbeie  i 
ruins. 

From  this  primary  aettlement  enanated  die  in 
ing  missions,  which  were  established  in  Tarior* 
adjacent  country  under  the  protection  of  the  1 

San  Francisco,  founded  in  1776;    Santa  % 
San  Jos^  1797  ;   San  Franctioo  Solano^  1823; 
1827. 

As  they  are  nearly  similar  in 
political  organixatbn,  they 
lowing  brief  descriotion.    TUv  i 
the  chureh,  around  which  are 
of  the  padres,  and  of  the  aokiierw  w^.  at 
establishment,  which  are  built  with  m         pn 
order  and  comfort ;  and  at  a  little  dista« 
huts  of  the  Indians,  placed  in  squares  with  fiemt 
It  is  the  business  or  the  Indians,  who  are  under 
lute  control  of  the  padres,  to  cultivate  the  aei. 
care  of  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  wh 
wealth  of  the  missions ;  the  hides  and  tallow 
terey  for  shipment  form  their  chief  aoureb  w 
Some  of  the  miuions  possets  as  many  as  lOtOMi 
cattle. 

San  Francisco  is  situated  about  three  niles  Ic 
east  of  the  Presidio,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  aoi 

{>lain.   Santa  Clara  is  in  an  extensive  plain  nel 
lead  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  port.    8aa  mvk  ■ 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  south-east ;  and  the  tvc 
missions  are  near  the  shores  of  the  northern  a 
of  meat  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and  we 
alxiunds  with  game  and  wild-fowl. 

The  Presidio  is  in  37"*  46'  N.  lat.  and  ISt*  fi' 
High-water  at  AiU  and  change,  loh.  50m. ;  the      i 
feet. 

(Captam  Beechey  s  Voyage  to  ike  /liaife.) 

SAN  M ARPNO,  Republic  op.  is  i      -i> 
sistin^  chiefly  of  a  steep  mountain  with  as* 
covering  an  area  of  about  27  square  miles,  n 
in  the  papal  province  of  Urbmo,  and  abou» 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.    The  whole  popnla     b 
about  7000.  The  town  of  San  Marino  atandsoa 
of  the  mountain,  the  summit  of  whieh  u  erovuM 
castle  with  three  towers,  on  which  the  standi 
public  waves.  The  town  is  ill  built  and  ill  pni^u ; 
are  steep,  and  only  practicable  for  mules  and  dob 
square  before  the  town-house  is  laise^  ; 
fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines.     Awm 
the  Capuchins  contains  a  fine  painting  feniv* 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  Outside  of  the  tiM 
suburb;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ^m  i— 
villages,  Serravalle,  Acquariva,  Feglio,       -    ^ 
ants  liave  cultivated  every  slip  of  gmnnu 
productive ;  they  make  some  very  good  WkoK.  m 
rear  silk-worms,  the  produce  of  which  e 
of  trade.    They  have  also  some  good  cai 
corn  from  the  neighbouring  Papal  Stale. 

The  origin  of  the  republic  of   San  Marine 
the  obscurity  of  the  dark  agca.    Marinna, 
from   Dalmatia,  is  said  to  have  retired  Ia  ihi 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  vra,  and  i 
chuH'h  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  •  ti 
round  the  spot.    In  the  tenth  oentur)*  it  bee 
town  by  the  name  of  '  Plebs  Santi  Marini  • 
seems  to  have  governed  itself  as  an  ini 
pality ;  and  we  find  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
of  San  Marino  purchased  some  lands  from  thi 
ing  counts  of  Montefeltro,  lofds  of  Urbina 
wars  of  the  Guelplis  and  Guibelins  1       nan 
Marino  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  1  ^ 

neighbours  of  Montefeltro,and  as snefa  w»»waao 
by  Innocent  IV.    Towards  the  end  of  the  fa      ■ 
tury,  the  popes,  in  consequenee  of  the  e        a 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  [Papal  Statb^    1        a 
rectors  to  the  Romsgns,  to  enforce  the  ana*..— i 
papal  see  ever  the  towns  and  lorAi  of  the 
of  these  vicars,  Hildebrandinua,  bisbopof  A 
year  1291,  comnlainod  that,  with  tbeexee       ■  w 
of  Cesena,  no  other  place  in  Romagna  woula 
tioDs.  This  rector  appointed  a  esrtain  Th» 
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y  as  fais  vicar  for  the  district  of  Montefeltro,  in  which  San 
rino  was  included.  The  commune  of  San  Marino  being 
imoned,  like  the  rest,  by  the  vicar,  to  pay  certain  dues 
fees,  refused  ;  and  the  matter  being  referr«^  to  a  learned 
^e  of  Rimini,  called  Palamede,  he  decided  that  the 
imunity  and  men  of  San  Marmu  were  exempt  from  pay- 
it,  having  been  of  old  independent  of  all  foreign  domi- 
3.  a  decision  which  was  confirmed  by  the  vicar  Theodo- 
in  a  charter  quoted  by  Delfico  in  his  *  Storia  di  San 
rino.*     From  that  time  San  Marino  has  been  acknow- 

d  as  an  independent  state  by  the  popes,  although  some 
.^or  rather  their  legates  in  the  Romugna,  have  attempted 
imes  to  enforce  their  authority  over  that  little  state,  but 
ai tempt  has  not  been  persevered  in.  [Alberoni.] 
Then  Bonuparie  overthrew  the  papal  government,  he 
ected  the  mdependence  of  San  Marino;  and  in  1814, 
n  the  pope  was  reinstated  in  bis  dominions,  the  freedom 
be  republic  was  confirmed.     The  legislative  power  is  in 
hands  of  a  great  council  of  300  anziani,  or  elders,  and 
executive  consi>ts  of  a  senate  of  twelve,  with  a  gonfa- 
ere,  who  is  chant^ed  every  three  months. 
AN  REMO.  a  province  of  the  Sarrhnian  States,  forming 
of  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
'itime   Alps,  which  divide  it  from   Piedmont,  east  by 
province  of  Oiiej^lia,  west  by  the  county  of  Nizza  and 
principality   of  Monaco,   and  south   by  the  Mediter- 
An  Sea.    The  country  partakes  of  the  general  nature 
be  Riviera,  bein^  occupied  by  offsets  from   the  Alps, 
^h  advance  to  the  sea-shore,  and  contain  between  them 
ow  valleys  through   which  How  several  torrents  that 
generally  dry  in  summer.     The  lower  hills  and  valleys 
the  strips  of  level  ground  along  the  coast  produce  oil, 
ges,  lemons,  and  wine.    The  climate  is  very  temperate 
genial,   the    ihermometer   seldom  falling  below    the 
cing-point.     E\en  date-trees  bear  fruit  in  some  favour- 
spots.  (Bertolotti,  Viaggio  nella  Liguria,)    The  popu- 
n  of  the  province  consists  of  66,500  inhabitants,  aistri- 
d  among  28  communes. 

IN  Remo.  the  chief  town,  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
lep  hill  which  rises  from  the  sea-coast ;  the  mountains 
ling  a  semicircle  around  and  sheltering  it  from  the 
h  winds.  The  lower  hills  around  the  town  are  planted 
olive,  orange,  lemon,  fig,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
h  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
le  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  11.000,  many  of 
n  are  employed  as  seamen,  and  enjoy  a  good  reputa- 
for  honesty  and  mildness  of  character.  Murders, 
h  are  not  uncommon  in  other  districts  of  this  coast,  are 
lown  among  the  natives  of  Sin  Remo.  Before  1797 
Remo  had  eighty  large  merchant  vessels,  most  of  which, 
I  pressed  by  the  French  into  the  service  for  their  ex- 
ion  to  Egypt,  were  lost.  The  town  has  now  hardly  any 
r  but  coasting  craft,  with  which  it  trades  with  Marseille 
Genoa. 

n  Remo  has  a  communal  college  with  about  400 
Mits,  and  several  churches  and  palaces.  The  church 
'  Assunta,  or  Delia  Costa,  is  a  fine  structure  orna- 
ted  with  several  columns  of  alabaster  and  crowned 
handsome  dome.  The  Palace  Borea  has  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  The  town  being  formerly  deficient  in  goo<l 
r,  has  been  of  late  years  abundantly  supplied  with  it 
Ik  aqueduct  throu^h  the  care  of  its  intendente,  the 
)cato  Nota,  well  known  for  his  dramatic  works, 
m  Remo  dates  its  origin  from  the  ninth  century,  having 
I  budt  below  a  castle  on  the  hill  called  Castrum  S. 
luli,  from  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  Genoa  who  was 
sd  there,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
.  In  the  twelfth  century  San  Remo  was  an  independ- 
eommunity  under  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  German 
erors,  and  in  1 170  it  made  an  alliance  with  Grenoa  and 
ta  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  respective  shipping 
nst  the  Pisans.     In  1199  however  San  Remo  placed 

ander  the  allegiance  of  Genoa,  with  a  reservation  of  its 
1  franchises  and  immunity  from  arbitrary  taxation. 
>  Diaie  of  things,  which  was  common  to  most  towns  of 
Riviera,  lasted  till  1728,  when  the  Genoese  having  laid 
sin  duties  upon  the  latter,  the  people  of  San  Remo  took 
arms  and  dismissed  the  magistrates  sent  by  Grenoa. 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
ter  relations  between  the  metropolis  and  its  depend- 
as  were  re-established.  In  1753  however,  in  consequence 

sb  dissensions,  the  Genoese  sent  an  armed  force  to 
xlemo,  built  a  castle  to  overawe  the  town,  and  deprived 
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the  ettisani  of  most  of  their  privilM^es.  Somo  time  efter 
an  anonymous  writer  published  '  M6moires  touchant  le 
Superiority  Imp^riale  sur  les  villes  de  Gdnes  et  de  San 
Remo,'  Ratibbon,  1768.  in  which,  referring  to  the  old 
suzerainty  of  the  emperors  over  the  whole  of  the  towns  ol 
this  coast,  he  said  that  San  Remo  could  not  be  bound 
by  allegiance  to  Genoa,  but  was  merely  connected  by  a  cun- 
vention.  The  Genoese  on  their  side  attempted  to  prove 
'their  old  high  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Liguria  inde- 
pendent ly  of  the  Empire.'  (Accinelli,  Compendio  deUt 
Slorie  di  Genovct,  vol.  ii.) 

San  Remo  has  produced  some  learned  men,  among  otbere 
Michel  Angelo  da  San  Remo,  an  Orientalist,  who  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Francesco  Maria  Gaud*o, 
prufessor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Rome,  and 
the  aut  hor  of  several  valuable  works,  especially  on  hydraulici» 
who  died  in  1793. 

The  only  other  place  of  any  importance  in  the  province 
is  Ventimiglia,  the  antient  Albium  Interoehum,  a  well- 
built  town  of  5700  inhabitants,  on  the  sea-coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Roia,  and  a  bishop's  see.  The  cathedral,  a 
structure  of  the  middle  ages,  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  of  Juno  raised  by  the  consul  M.  iEmi- 
lius,  after  his  last  victory'  over  theLiguriaos.  b.c.  187.  (JUv., 
39,  c.  2.)  The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  partly  built  with 
the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  town  contains  several  Roman  inscriptions.  Father 
Angelico  Apfosio,  a  native  of  Ventimiglia,  and  a  great 
philologist  and  bibliographer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
bequeathed  a  considerable  library  to  the  Augustine  con- 
vent in  the  town,  which  was  plundered  of  its  best  works, 
by  the  revolutionists  of  Grenoa,  it  is  said,  during  the  French 
invasion  in  1797. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Ventimiglia  had  its  counts,  who 
afterwards  became  feudatories  of  tho  city  of  Genoa.  This 
relation  was  confirmed  by  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric I.,  dated  1162,  which  granted  to  the  republic  of  Gknoa 
the  whole  Riviera  from  Alonaco  to  La  SpNszia,  as  an  im- 
perial fief,  saving  the  rights  of  the  respective  counts  and 
marquises.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Ventimiglia  was  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Genoa  and  the  Anjou  counts  of 
Provence.  In  April,  1 794,  the  French,  who  had  already 
taken  possession  of  Nizza  and  Monaco,  appeared  before 
Ventimiglia.  The  Genoese  governor,  not  bavins;  the  meant 
of  resistance,  could  only  protest  against  this  violation  of  a 
neutral  territory.  The  French  then  spread  along  the 
Riviera,  from  whence,  two  years  after,  they  penetrated  into 
the  plains  of  Lombaidy. 

Between  Ventimiglia  and  San  Remo,  on  a  hill  above  the 
road,  is  the  village  of  Perinaldo,  the  birth-place  of  the  astro- 
nomer Domenico  Cassini,  and  his  nephew  Maraldi,  likewise 
an  astronomer,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1729. 

The  province  of  San  Remo  was  for  a  long  time  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  the  Genoese  territory.  It  has  been  also 
considered,  geographically  speaking,  as  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Italy  on  this  side,  the  off»ets  of  the  Maritime  Alpe 
from  the  group  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  coming  close  to  the  sea 
near  Monaco,  and  closing  the  passage,  whilst  the  river  Roia, 
which  descends  from  Tenda,  tlows  alone  their  eastem  or 
Italian  base.  [Monaco.]  The  country  of  Nizza,  which  liee 
to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  is  open  on  tho  side  of  Pro- 
vence, the  Var  being  rather  a  conventional  than  a  geogra- 
phical boundary.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  the  boun- 
dary between  Italy  and  Gaul  is  placed  at  the  mountaia 
summit,  now  called  Colle  dellaTurbia,  on  the  road  between 
Villafranca  and  Monaco,  upon  which  a  splendid  trophy  was 
raised  by  the  senate  to  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  hit 
having  finally  subjected  all  the  Alpine  tribes,  of  which  an 
inscription,  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  20),  recorded  the  names.  A 
fragment  of  the  inscription,  with  the  words  *  Gentes  Alpinm 
devictsD,*  is  seen  upon  a  gate  leading  to  the  square  of  8. 
Giovanni  in  tho  village  of  Turbia,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
columns  and  other  remains.  The  neighbouring  church  was 
built  with  stones  taken  from  the  monument,  the  massive 
round  tower  or  body  of  which,  that  bore  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus,  still  remained  in  the  seventeenth  cent ur>,  and 
was  used  as  a  castle  to  defend  the  pass;  but  Marshal  Villars, 
in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  blew  up  the  greater  part  of  it 
The  remaining  part  is  called  by  the  natives  *Il  trofeo  di 
Augusto.' 
SAN  SEBASTIAN.  [Sbbastian.  San.] 
SANA.    FAbabia-I 

SANAix)N.  NOEL-ETIENNE,  was  bom  at  Rouen^ 
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February  16.  1676.  Havinu  entered  early  into  the  order  of 
JcHuits,  he  iMJrame  profc>sor  of  rhclonr  fli^l  at  C  aen.  and 
aAerwards  al  Pans.  On  ilie  dcaih  of  V^ia  Dueerceau,  he 
was  apptiinted  tutor  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  thmugh  >»ho>e 
inttiience  he  became,  in  1728.  librarian  of  the  Colliiro  dc 
Louis  le  Grand,  which  situation  he  hold  till  bis  death,  Oc- 
tober .22,  1733. 

The  P^re  Sananon  was  po»se»»cd  of  considerable  erudi- 
tion, and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Iluet  and  most  of 
the  other  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  is  the  aulhor  of  a 
proHO  translation  of  Horare.  *  Lcs  Ponies  d'llorace,  di-i- 
pos^  suivant  TOrdie  chroiioloi^imic,  el  traduiics  en  Kraii- 
Mis,  avtrc  des  Remarriuen  et  dos  Di>seiiatiunH  oriiiqiu»>,' 
Paris  and  Amsieidam,  1728.  2  vols  4\o.  Tliere  is  a  suh.-^c- 
quent  edition  in  »  vols.  12mo.,  17J9.  Thi^*  tran>laiioii  is 
better  than  that  of  Da<'i«*r,  and  has  smooihi^l  the  May  for 
following  translatiirs,  but  it  p  issossi's  Irw  of  the  beaut ii*s 
of  Horace.  Sanadon  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  heroic  poem, 
*Nicanor  Moriens,*  which  contains  some  pleasing  imitations 
of  Theocritus  Anacieon,  and  other  Greek  pi>ets.  He  wrote 
also  some  I^tin  lyric  poems,  *  Carminum  Lihri  Quatuor,' 
Paris.  1715,  12m6.,  and  translated  the  •  Pervigilium  Ve- 
neris,' Pans,  1728,  12mo.  Many  of  his  Latin  verses  and 
Latin  discourses  have  been  published  separately,  of  whicli 
a  detail  is  given  in  Moreri*s  *  Uictionnaire  Historique,"  edi- 
tion of  1759. 

SANCERRE.     [Chkr.I 

SANCHEZ.  FRANCISCO,  commonly  called  *  El  Bro- 
cense.*  an  eminent  classical  scholar  of  the  sixieentli  century, 
was  born  at  Las  Bro^as,  in  the  province  of  Esiremadurn  in 
Spain,  in  1023.     He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Valladolid,  where  he  took  hisdeifiee  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1551.     From  thence  he  went  to  Saliiuanca.  where, 
faavnif;  been  incorporated  in  the  university,  he  obtained,  in 
1554,   the  chair  of  rhetoric,  and  also  taught   Gi-eek  and 
Latin  with  the  highest  reputation.     Justus  Lipsius,  Sciop- 
pius,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  time  spi>ak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  him.      The  former  bestows  on   him  the 
epithets  '  divine'  and  *  admirable/  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Ad  ltaio$  et  Ilispanos,  p.  s'J)  calls  him  *  Mercurius  atque 
Ai>ollo  HispaiiisD.*   In  1 574  Sanchoz  took  the  dm*tor*s  degree. 
He  had  already  edited  Persius.  Pomponius  Mela,  the  *  Ibis' of 
Ovidius.  Virgil's  *  Bucolics,'  and  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry.' 
He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  the 
work  which  gained  him  most  reputation,  namely,  his  *  Mi- 
nerva; seu  de  Causis  Lingua^  LatinsDCommeiitarius,'  which 
appeared  for  the  Arst  lime  at  Salamanca  in  I5S7,  8vo.,  and 
was  often  reprinted  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  more 
modern  times  at  Amsterdam,  1 754,  1 76 1,  8vo.,  with  remarks 
by  Scioppius  and  numerous  annotations  by  James  Voorbroek. 
[Perizonius  ]     Another  edition  was  published  at  Utrecht, 
1795.  with  the  additions  of  Everanl  Scheid.  The*  Minerva* 
is  a  work  in  which  the  rules  of  I^tin  syntax  are  explained 
by  means  of  quotations  from  the  dasMc  authors.     It  gained 
its  author  great  reputation  amon«^  the  learned  of  his  time. 
In  1 593  Sanchez  resigned  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  his 
son-in-law  Bartholom6  deCespedes,and  reserved  for  himself 
those  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  which  he  filled  till  the 
time  of  his  death.     Sanchez  died   on  the   17lh  January. 
1601,  at  the  age  of  77.  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  San  Franci>co.      Besides  the  abovementionctl 
he  wrote  the  following  works:—*  Vern?   brevi^que  Grani- 
matices   Latinro   Institutiones '   (Salamanca,    15h7.    8vo ). 
which   he  subsequently  published   in   Spanish    under  the 
title  *  Arte  paia  saber  Latin'  (Sal..  I51»j,  8vo  ):  *  Gramma- 
tic8D   Groucso  Compendium'    (Salam..  1592,  Antw.,    15*)1, 
8vo.);   •  De  Arte  Dicendi,'  Salim  .   155r, ;    *  De  Interj.re- 
tandis  Auctoribus.  sive  de  Exercita  ione,*  Antw.,   15^2  and 
1592;  *  Paradoxa,' Antw..   ijSJ.  bvo. ;  *  Organum  Dialeo- 
ticum  el  Rhetoncum.'  Salam..  IJSH,  Svo. ;    •  Dc  Nonnullis 
Porphyni  aliorumque  in  Dialectica  Erronhus  Schola)  Dia- 
le(*ticae.*  Salam.,  15h8  and  1597.     He  also  puhlished  a  very 
learned  Commentary  on  the  *  Emblems*  of  Andrea  Ah-iati. 
Le\den,  1563  :  on  the  *  S>lva)'  of  An;^elo  Politiaiio,  Saluni., 
1554:  on    the  Poems  of  Juan  de   Meiia  [Mkna];    on  the 
works  of  Garcilaso  de   la  Vega,  Salam..   1574.      All   his 
minor  w.irks  wiiii   the  exception  of  the  'Minerva,'  were 
collected  and   published  at  Geneva    in  1  'Gfi.  4   v«ils.   8vo. ; 
prefixed    to   the   first  volume  is  the  life  of  the  author  by 
Greiiorio  Ma\ans. 

Sa.nchkz,  Francisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived 
at  the  baiue  time  as  the  bulgect  of  the  precefling  ailicle,  has 
often  beea  DUitaken   for  him.     He  was  born  of  Jewish 
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parents,  but  embraced  the  Cliristian  relifpon.  He  Ik 
Iti'.il.  His  work^.  among  which  is  a  v^luablr  Coniiw 
on  tiie  Physics  of  Aristotle,  were  publialied  after  hu  d 
Touiou>e.  I6:?6,  4t>i. 

SANCHEZ.  THOMAS,  a  learned  the<dugian.  was 
at  Cordova  in  I5'>t),  of  noble  parents.  At  the  agrul 
teen  he  entered  the  So<-iety  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  cou 
time  became  di rector  of  the  no\iciate  at  Granada. 
reputation  lor  sanctity  and  the«iIogical  leain<ng«ai 
thai  he  wsis  coiiMilled  on  ditlicult  canes  of  r.>fi«'-.fiir 
persons  from  nil  fHirts  of  Spain  ami  lial>.  Thi«  if.'] 
liim  to  unte  liis  *  Dl^putatil>neI  deSunclo  Mairi:u«fni:S 
ni'-iito,*  whicii  he  intcndfd  a->  a  iwiri  of  ni>ink.j|  (ji 
tcoooi^.  This  work,  in  winch  the  auihi>r  di«pla\rd 
li-:i riling,  lias  bi-«-ti  the  subject  of  much  auiii.j4%i 
(Ha>le*s  Dirt,  vol.  ix.,  p.  4J),  owing  to  the  free  ni 
ill  whicii  the  subject  is  treate<l.  It  was  first  print 
GencNa,  l(iu.i,  folio,  and  has  subseqiicnlU  gone  ibi 
fif:ecn  diffeient  editions.  He  aNo  wrote  *OpUfe  Morale  in 
cepta  lX*calogi,'  Mad,  161.3 :  and  *  Cuiisilia,  sru  Opu 
Morolia.'  Lyon.  1634-5.  Sanchei  died  19th  Ma>.  l€ 
Granada,  where  he  was  interred  with  great  p<imp. 

SANCHEZ  DE  ARE'X  ALO.  RUDKlGO. 
known  as  Rodericus  Sanctius.  a  Spanikh  prelate.  nuK 
mircMl  for  his  writings  i>n  ecclesiastical  history  ai.d 
subjects,  was  l)orn  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  d 
of  Segovia,  in  1404.  After  receiving  h:%  clas*iral  • 
tion  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  obiainto^  th 
grce  of  d(K*tor,  he  entered  the  cliurrh,  and  wat  msdi 
cessivelv  archdeacon  of  Trevmo  in  the  dioruM?  of  B< 
dean  of  Leon,  and  dean  of  Seville.  About  144<i.  Jo^ 
king  of  Cap!  lie,  wishing  to  send  an  ainbas»adiir  to  Kt' 
HI.,  cho!>e  Sanchez  for  that  purpose.  Sanrhei  uxr 
■o  Mell  in  the  object  of  bis  mi^sion,  that  whet*  Calnti 
became  ]K>pe.  he  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  of  Ca«tilc  t 
gratulate  his  li<iliness  on  hi>  accession.  In  alibtacmk 
Sanchez  made  I^tin  harangues  to  the  different  pnt 
whom  he  was  sent.  The»c  hai-an;j;ues  are  6ti.l  pfi-sirr 
manuHciipt  in  the  Vatican  library.  On  tlie  acre«« 
Paul  II.,  Sanchez,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  \ 
predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was  appointed  bv  tba: 
governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Aiigelo,  and  keeper  i 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Rjman  church ;  and  in  i 
of  time  promoted  to  the  bishoprics  of  Zainora,  Ca 
and  Palencia,  which  he  however  governed  without  ui* 
Rome.  He  employeil  all  the  time  he  could  apare  m 
odleial  duties  in  composing  several  works,  most  of 
have  never  been  printed.  He  died  at  Roine,  OcL-lth. 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santiago  dei  Sra: 
He  wrote  the  follow  ing  works : — *  Speculum  Viiv  H 
&c.,'  being  a  treatise  on  moials,  divided  into  iwo  bw 
which  very  heavy  ct>nBure  is  passed  on  the  clergy.  I 
1468,  folio:  'Epistola  de  Expugnatione  Nif^ropontiK 
without  date,  but  probably  before  the  author's 
*Compendio«n  Historia  Hispanica' (Rome.  1470,  4tj 
dicated  to  Henry  IV.  of  Castile;  this  wai  sabswi 
I  reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled  *  Uispania  ISliu 
i  by  Andrea  Sctiott,  «'ol.  i.  (Frankfort.  1603).  *Lil 
Origine  ac  DifTerentia  Prmcipatus,  &c.,'  being  a  ti 
wherein  the  author  labours  to  prove  the  aupremicr 
pope  over  all  other  sovereigns,  Rome,  1521.  He  abu 
many  more  works  on  different  subjects  which  a:e  i 
manuM-ript  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  thecaialo^c  yf 
mav  be  seen  in  Nicolas  .Antonio,*  Bib/  vol.  i.,  n.  i^r 

SANCHUNIATHON.  a  Pbanician  writer,  wbji 
is  not  ciMtain:  some  make  him  a  contemp««nry  of 
Semiramis  (Eoseb^  Pra*p.  Evang^.,  i.,  p.  31 ;  L.  p- 
and  others  say  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the' 
war.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  I.  c. ;  Suidat,  t.  v.  Xayxw" 
His  birthi)la<*e,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  was 
tus,  though  AtliensDus  (iii.,  p.  126.  where  however  ihi 
mon  reacting  is  Xovvtaidwv)  and  Suidas  call  him  a  ^ 
I  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Adonillbna1^  a  king  uf 
'  to  whom  he  was  eiii^aged  as  secretary;  and  it  was  : 
request  of  thia  king  that  he  wrote  his  principal  work.  ! 
mentions  the  titles  of  two  works  of  Sanchuniaiboi 
called  Ttfu  ri/f;  'Kfjfiov  ^vtnoXoyiac  I  another  XijrTTueg 
Xo^iff.  Aihenccu^  speaks  uf  4>oiviffurd  of  Sancfauniaih«i 
*  A  History  of  PhfPiiiei.i,'  winch  by  other  antient  «n: 
called  4*i>(t'u-iicf/  iTr«  in<i,  or  ♦oii'i'riuv  ^loXoyia.  tPjn'hv 
I  Ahstin.  ah  Arinn..  n.,  p.  91:  TheiKloret,  p.  3l.i     B-l 


three  tiile.-»  proiiably  rrfer  to  different  portions  of  ih^ 
'  work,  namely,  to  his    History  of  PhcBni 
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descnlied  the  religions  as  well  as  the  proftme  history  of  his 
own  country,  and  also  the  theology  of  Egypt.  He  is  said  to 
have  derived  most  of  his  information  from  the  hooks  of 
Taaut  (Hermes),  or  from  Hierombal,  a  priest  of  the  god 
*I«w«  (perhaps  Jehovah) ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  same  as 
Jerobnal  (Gideon)  in  the  book  of  Judges^  Sanchuniathon 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  rora.  But  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these 
and  similar  conjectures;  and  some  critics  have  gone  so  for 
at  to  deny  the  existence  of  Sanchuniathon. 

The  original  works  of  Sanchuniathon,  which  were  written 
in  the  PhoBnician  language,  are   now  lost,  and  even  the 
antients'who  speak  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  w.tli  them  in  the  original   language,  but  they 
speak  of  a  Greek  translation  made  by  Philo  of  Byblus,  a 
grammarian  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  ;he  first  cen- 
tury of  our  flora.     The  original  work  of  Sanchuniathon  is 
■aid  to  have  consisted  of  eight  books  (Porphyr.,  De  Absti- 
nent.^  ii..  p.  94).  hut  the  translation  of  Philo  was  divided  into 
nine  books.     (Ku«eb.,  Prcep.  Evans:.,  i.,  p.  31.)     The  work 
of  Eusehius  just  referred  to  contains  a  considerable  frag- 
ment of  the  history  of  Sanchuniathon,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  gods  of  the  PhcEnicians  and  Egyptians,  and  till 
within  the  last  few  years  this  and  a  few  other  fragments,  as 
translated  by  Philo,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  work  of  San- 
chuniathon which  were  known.     A  very  useful  edition  of 
these  fragments  was  published  at  Leipzi*^,  in  1826,  by  J.  C. 
Orelli,  under  the  title  '  Sanch»)niathonis  Berylii  Krai^menta 
deCosmogoniaetTheologia  Phoenicium,  Gr.  et  Lat  recogn. 
tmend.  not.  sel.  Scaligeri.  Bocharti,  G.  J.  Vossii,  Cumber- 
landi  aliorumque  pcrmult.  suisque  animdv.,  illustr.  J.  C. 
Drelli.'     But  in  the  year  1835  a  MS.  containing  the  whole 
9f  the  nine  books  of  Philo's  translation  of  Sanchuniathon 
jras  discovered  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Merinliao, 
in   the  province  of  Entrc  Douro  e  Minho  in  Portugal,  by 
Colonel  Pereiro ;  or  according  to  others,  by  a  German  sur- 
jeon.   The  discovery  of  so  important  a  work  created  a  great 
rensation  throughout  Europe,  but  the  opinions  of  scholars 
rerc  divided  ;  some  declared  the  work   to  be  a  forgery  of 
Philo,  while  others,  and  es])ecially  Grotefend,  exerted  their 
Btmost  to  prove  that  the  work  was  the  real  translation  of 
Sanchuniathon  made  bv  Philo.  The  controversy  was  at  the 
time  carried  on  with  great  zeal  in  Germany,  and  the  result 
iras,  that  at  last   almost  all  scholars  a2;reed  that  the  work 
is  spurious.    In  183G  Wagenfeld  published  a  German  transla- 
tion of  it,  with  an  iJiiroductory  di^cour>e  by  Grotefend.  under 
;he  title  •  Sanchuiiiaihoirs  Urgeschichte  der  Phoenizier,  in 
Hnem  Au-zuge  ans  der  wiedor  aufu:efijndenen  Hand&chrift 
ron  Pliilo's  vullsiii'id.     Ueborse'zung  nebst  Bemerkun^en 
ron  Fr.  Wa'jenfVld  mit  ciiiem  Vorworle  von  G.  F.  Grotefend, 
nit  einem  Facsim.k','  Hanover,  1830.     The  year  following 
;here    appeared  *  Sancluinialhoiiis  Historiarum   Phoenicia 
ibr!}s  novem,  Gicd'h?  vcmsos  i  Philone  Byblio,  edidit  Lati- 
laque  versione  donavit  F.  Wa^entMd.'  Brema?,  1837,  Svo. ; 
md  another  German  tran>laiion.  *  Sanchunialhon's  Phoeni- 
Msche  Ge>chichtt! ;  nach  der  Griechischen  Bearbeitung  des 
Philo  vo:i  Byblos  ins  Deutsche  iibersetzt.  mit  einer  Vorrede,' 
Lubeck,  1837,  Svo.     Compare,  on  Sanchuniathon  in  general, 
r.  A.  Fabricius,  '  Biblioth.  Graec.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  222,  &c. :  and 
•cspectin'4  the  controversy  on  the  new  discovery,  C.  L.  Grote- 
fend, •  Die  Sanchuniaihonische  Streitfragenach  ungedruck- 
;en  Briefen  gewiirdigt,'  Hanover,  183G,  8vo.  ;  Schmidt,  *Der 
leuenideckte   Sanchi.nialhon,   cin     Briefwechsel.'  Altona, 
183S.  svo. :    and  Movers,  *  Die  Phonizier,'  p.  116,  &c. 

S.\NCROl-T,  WILLIAM,  born  lf.l6,  died  1693,  an 
sminent  and  learned  prelate  of  the  English  church,  was 
liorn  at  Fresinf^field  in  Suffolk,  and  being  remarked  while 
It  school  for  his  piety  and  extraordinary  powers  and  attain- 
nts  was  early  destined  for  the  church,  and  &ent  to  study 
lu  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  living  in  the 
University  in  1642.  but  he  soon  after  lost  his  fellowship  at 
Emmanuel  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

While  in  the  University,  he  was  a  most  diligent  student. 
We  are  not  informed  what  he  did  from  the  time  when  he 
test  his  fellowship  to  the  return  of  the  king,  but  it  was 
during  this  periol  that  he  produced  his  work  entitled  •  Mo- 
dern Policies  and  Practices,'  a  work  containing  statements 
of  general  principles  in  politics,  but  intended  plainly  to  bear 
on  the  prevalent  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  day.     Some 

fart  of  the  time  was   spent  abroad.     A  little  before  the 
ing's  return,  he  was  in  England,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
Dniversity  preachers ;   in  the  same  year  he  was  collated  to 


the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Sprfng,  and  made  a  prebendarf 
of  the  church  of  Durham.  His  rise  was  now  rapid:  in 
1662  he  was  made  master  of  Emmanuel;  in  1663.  dean  of 
York;  in  1664.  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  in  1668,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury;  and  in  1678,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  in  this  high  dignity,  he  performed  many  uaeftil 
works.  But  a  change  was  at  hand.  King  James  H.  found 
no  countenance  from  the  archbishop  in  his  designs  to  intro- 
duce popery,  nor  passive  acquiescence;  and  when  he  had 
issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  required 
the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Sancroft  refused,  and,  accompanied 
by  six  other  bishops,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  against 
the  declaration.  This  petition  was  treated  as  a  libel,  and 
the  seven  prelates  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  on 
their  trial  were  acquitted.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
much  employed  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  comprehension 
of  the  dissenters  and  the  church.  He  concurred  in  the 
declaration  for  a  free  parliament  when  King  James  had 
withdrawn  himself,  but  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  were  declared  king  and  queen,  he,  together  with 
several  other  of  the  prelates  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  and  he  was  in  conse* 
quence  deprived  of  his  dignity. 

Tillotson  was  nominated  his  successor;  and  as  to  San- 
croft himself,  he  did  not  long  survive.  Retiring  to  Fre8« 
ingfleld,  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  lived  there  in  a  state  of 
great  seclusion  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  November 
24,  1693.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  that  place, 
under  a  tomb,  the  inscription  on  which,  written  by  himself, 
is  characteristic  and  remarkable: — 'William  Sancroft,  bom 
in  this  parish ;  afterwards,  by  the  providence  of  God,  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  at  last,  deprived  of  all  which  he  could 
not  keep  with  a  good  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end  his 
life,  and  professeth  here,  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as 
naked  he  came  forth,  so  naked  he  must  return,  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  (as  the  Lord  pleases, 
so  things  come  to  pass),  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,' 
There  is  more  of  it,  but  this  is  the  most  striking  part. 

SANCTIFICATION.  a  term  in  Theology,  denoting  the 
highest  Christian  attainment;  the  state  of  those  who  are 
perfectly  pure  and  holy,  having  lost  the  inclination  to  vice^ 
and  are  wholly  devoted  to  virtue  and  godliness.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  produced  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  ensue  upon  justification. 

SA'NCTIUS.    [S\NCHKZ.] 

SANCTO'RIUS,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  name  of  an 
eminent  Italian  physician,  who  was  called  in  his  own 
language  Santorio.  He  was  born  in  1561,  at  Capo  d*  Istria, 
studied  medicine  and  took  his  degree  at  Padua,  and  then 
settled  at  Venice  as  a  practitioner,  where  he  had  consider- 
able success.  In  1611  he  was  recalled  to  Padua,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  that  uni- 
versity, lie  there  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on 
insensible  perspiration,  which  have  made  his  name  known 
throughout  Europe,  even  among  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  medical  profession.  '  For  the  better  carrying  on  these 
experiments,*  says  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  25,  'he 
contrived  a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artifi- 
cially hung  upon  springs  that  it  would  weigh  anything  as 
well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered  now 
many  ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quan- 
tity of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and  how  much  went 
away  by  the  other  channels  and  distributions  of  nature.*  He 
continued  to  lecture  at  Padua  to  numerous  audiences  for 
thirteen  years,  until  his  reputation  occasioning  his  being  fre- 
quently sent  for  to  Venice  by  the  people  of  distmction  in  that 
city,  he  resigned  his  chair,  in  order  to  dedicate  all  his  time 
to  medical  practice.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the 
salary  ciintinued  ;  and  with  this  testimony  of  the  public 
esteem  he  removed  and  settled  finally  at  Venice,  where  he 
died  in  1636,  aged  seventy-five.  A  marble  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  cloister  of  the  Servites,  where 
he  was  interred ;  and  the  Ci)llegc  of  Physicians  at  Venice, 
in  return  for  a  legacy  whtch  he  bequeathed  them,  an- 
nually commemorate  him  in  a  laudatory  harangue.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works;  1,  *  Methodiis 
vitandorum  Errorum  omnium  qui  in  Arte  Medicfi  con- 
tingunt  Libri  XV.,'  Venet.,  1602,  fol,  and  several  times 
reprinted.  Haller  gives  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents 
(Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  351),  says  that  there  is 
much  useful  matter  in  it,  and  calls  it  *  maj^ni  moment. 
opus,  etsi  raro  citatur.'  2,  *Commentarius  in  Artem  Medi 
cinalem  Galeni,'  Venet.,   1612,   fol.    'Fusissimum  opus, 
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sayft  Ilallor, '  ut  taDdium  lectionU  vix  feras.'    3, '  Are  de 

Siaii'H  Medicina  Seciionihus  Apliorisiiiioruin  Septum 
coinpruheiiha,'  Vonet..  1614,  I2im>.  This  is  the  work  by 
which  hii»  iiume  is  bes»l  known,  of  which  there  were  nume- 
rous ediiioiiH,  and  which  wa^  translaied  into  several  modern 
languages.  The  latest  edition  that  the  wriier  has  seen 
quoted  is  that  with  a  Commentary  by  A.  C  Lorry,  Paris, 
1770,  rimo.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  I-e  Breton, 
Paris  1 7-22,  8vo.,  and  bv  Pierre  Ni»guei.  1  "i."),  1 2mo^  2  vols. ; 
an  Italian  one  be  F.  Chiori,  Venice,  J  743;  a  German  one, 
Bremen,  1736,  8vo. ;  and  an  English  one.  Lond.,  1676, 12mo., 
and  another  by  Dr.  Quincy.  thiiti  edit.,  Lond,  1723.  8vo. 
It  contains  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  obNervations  made 
upon  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  and  the  external  causes 
wh.ch  intiuenced  its  increase  or  diminution.  He  treats 
especially  of  insensible  perspiration,  on  the  due  amount 
of  which  he  makes  health  and  disease  depend.  There  is 
much  curious  and  valuable  matter  in  the  work,  though 
the  advances  of  mi»dern  science  have  thrown  some  doubt 
upon  the  infallibility  of  some  of  his  aphorisms.  He 
unquestionably  conferred  a  benefit  on  meduml  science  by 
directing  the  observations  of  medical  men  to  the  functions 
of  the  skin ;  but  unfortunately  the  doctrines  were  extended 
much  too  far ;  and  coincidin^  with  the  mechanical  princi- 
ples wh.ch  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  wull  as  with  the  chemical 
notions  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to  com- 
plete the  establishment  of  the  humoral  pathology,  under 
the  shackles  of  which  the  practice  of  medicine  continued 
almost  to  our  own  times.  4,  *  Commentarius  in  Pi  imuiu 
Fen  Primi  LibriCanonis  xVvicenneo.*  Veiiet..  1626,  fol.  'Me- 
morabde  opus,'  sa\s  HuUer,  '  plenumijue  propriorum  in- 
veatorum  et  cogitationum  apud  auctorein  primum  nata- 
rum.'  In  it  he  describes  an  instrument  that  he  had  in- 
vented for  measuring  the  foice  of  the  pulse,  and  several  new 
instruments  of  surgery.  He  wa.^  also  the  first  physician 
who  aitemptedto  measure  by  the  thermometer  (then  ne^ly 
invented)  the  heat  of  the  skm  in  different  diseases,  and  at 
different  perio<ls  of  the  same  disease.  5,  *  Commentarius  in 
Primum  Sectionem  A|>horismoruni  Hijipocratis,'  Venel., 
1629,  8vo.  A  work  not  of  much  value.  6,  *  Liber  de  Re- 
roediorum  Inventione,'  Venet.,  ir>2l>.  bvo.,  contains  nothing 
remarkable  except  the  account  of  some  post  mortem  exami- 
nations. A  letter  by  Sanctorius,  *  De  Calculo,'  is  in>erted 
in  Jo.  van  Beverwvck's  *  De  Calculo  Renum  et  Vesicie  Liber 
Singularis,  cum  kpistolis  et  C>insultatiunibus  Ma^norum 
Virorum/  Lujrd.  Bat..  1638.  12ni<).  All  his  works  were  col- 
lected and  pub!i>hed  in  four  volumes,  4to..  Venet  ,  166U. 

SANCTUARY,  in  English  law.  a  con-ccrated  place 
which  gives  protection  to  a  criminal  taking  icfuge  there. 
The  word  also  signifies  the  privilege  of  ^anclualy.  which 
was  f^ranted  by  the  king  for  the  protection  of  the  life 
of  an  offender.  Among  the  Saxons  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  regulated  by  law,  and  all  persons  were 
prohibited  from  vioUtint;  it  by  taking  away  or  molest- 
ing the  offeiidLT,  who  had  a  right  to  remain  in  sanc- 
tuary thirty  days,  after  which  he  was  to  be  delivered  safe 
to  his  relations.  The  institution  wms  probably  beneficial 
iu  those  limes.  It  took  away  from  parties  the  opportunity 
of  avon^in^  their  wron^s  upon  the  ofVcndcr,  and  gave  him 
time  to  collect  the  mulct,  which  was  then  the  legul  penally 
for  many  crimes.  The  same  custom  picvailed  after  theCvni- 
que;tl ;  but  under  the  djininion  of  the  Normans  there  appear 
early  to  have  existed  two  kind:*  of  >anciuary.  one  general, 
which  bel  >nge(l  to  every  chuich,  and  another  peculiar, 
which  coiiinieiiceil  and  had  itsi  foice  in  a  giasit  by  charier 
from  the  kin^.  This  leculiar  sanctuary  could  not  be 
claimed  by  pruscripiion  oiil>,  and  it  wa>  aUo  llece^^aly  thai 
it  should  be  supported  b>  usa;^o  within  Ic^al  niuiiiory,  and 
allowance  before  the  justices  in  e\rc.  TIicac  two  kinds 
differed  from  e.ich  other  uiih  respect  Id  some  of  iheir  ))rivi- 
leges.  The  general  sanctuary  afforded  a  reff^e  to  those 
only  who  had  lieen  guilty  of  capital  felonies.  On  reaching; 
it,  the  felon  wa<»  bound  to  declare  that  he  had  commiiied 
felony,  and  came  to  sa\e  his  life.  If  he  nc;rie<'tid  to  da 
this,  he  might  immediately  be  dragged  from  the  place. 
Afler  this  dei-larauon.  he  had  the  option,  wiihm  forty  days, 
either  of  surrendering  himself  to  justice,  or  of  siaiing  before 
the  coroner  the  particular  circumsiunce^  of  his  offence,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  abju  ration,  by  which  lies  wore  forth  wiih  to 
leave  England,  and  ne\er  to  return  without  the  king*s  per- 
mission. The  consequence  of  abjuration  was  the  attainder 
of  bu  blood,  and  the  cousequeut  forfeiture  of  all  hi2»  good« 


and  chattels.    After  taking  tha  oath,  a  mil 
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him  by  which  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
allowed  for  this  purpose.      It  seeraa   buwe%er  lhk»  d  h 
refused  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  the  lay  ot&cark  had  m 
thority  to  remove  4iim ;  and  m  case  the  apiritual  a     « 
declined  to  act,  iheie  were  no  means  of  nfrauvinft  i 
ct*pt  by  starving:  him  ouL     If  during  the  forty  da;     u 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  during  his  joun««y  fin 
pose  of  quitting  the  realm,  he  was  legally  prueeedaa  \       m^ 
he  might  plead  his  priviioK^  of  sanctuary  loan  r 

indictment.     A  peculiar  sanctuary  miicht,  if  mioi  pnn 
was  granted  by  the  charter,  afford  a  place  of  refuse  etttam 
those  who  had  committcnl   high  or  petty  ireaMAs   aa^  ■ 
parly  escaping  thither  might,  if  he  cho^.  remain  ai 
tuibed  for  life.     He  still  however  had  thooptioaioi 
the  oath  of  abjuration  and   quit   the  realm.     Sai       m 
Seems  in  neither  case  to  have  lieen  allowcid  a»  a  proi* 
to  tho»e  who  escaped  from   the  sheriff  after   bet      mar 
vered  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  execution.     It  ampkw  aka 
that  it  was  not  allowed  in  cases  of  sacrilefse.     liunai 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  m  the  time*i 
the  religious  bouses  were  dissolved.  Mi\eral   Malates  ax- 
passed  (26  Henry  VIII..  c.  13;  '27  Henry  VIIL.  c.  I>: 
lienry  VIU.,  c.  12).  which  regulated,  limited,  and  pa 
abolished  the  privilet^e  of  sanciuar)-.  both  as  regird— 
number  and  clashes  of  criminals  entitled  to  il,  aodaltc 
places  iK)sses»ini{   the  privilege.     Finally,  by  :(J  J  i. 

c.  28,  s.  7,  it  was  enacted  that  no  sanctuary  or  pnvi 
sanctuary  should  thereafter  be  admitted  or  allovad  «,.^ 
case.     [AsYLT'M.] 

( Reeves's  Hiitnnj  of  the  Englith  Lam ;  Comyv'*  AfM, 
tit.  'Abjuration;*  4  Bl.,  Com,) 

SAND.     A  mass  of  anv  comminuted  a 

popular  language  called  sand ;  but  the  m«>»i  bohi 
gre<lient  in  the  extensive  sanils  of  the  de»erlt» 
river  banks,  and  sod,  is  granular  quarli  or  lliDL 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  by  geolugista  to  ihM 
daut  ooverin^r  of  the  earth's  surface.     Most  of  the  a 
which  we  observe  are  the  tuins  of  disintegrated  rarka; 
white,  grey,  black,  according  to  the  rucks  from  whick  h 
were  derived.    On  examining   these   rocks  ihemsclrBi  «■ 
find  them  composed  of  grains  of  such  sand,  nolrr;«i      li 
grains,  but  worn  and  rounded  on  their  aurfaraa  like 
pebbles.     The  parts  of  these  solid  rocks  then        i 
existed  as  mere  loose  sand,  and  we  seem  to  return  w  ^  s 
to  the  point  of  departure.     Tlte  origin  of  aand  m  be««i« 
seen  in  volcanic  dust  and  ashes— in  the  duintcgfauai 
granii  ic.  porphyritic,  and  other  pyrogeiious  rocka :  ike 
nation  of  them  is  easily  understood  by  exauuning  w        ■■ 
grit,  new  re<l -sandal one.  or  the  gr£s-de-Foniainbl 
the  di.stnie^ruiion  of  sandstones  is  too  oommon 
menon  in  Kn^^lish  Gothic  buildings. 

Soil  often  contains  sand,  thoui^h  the  i»ubiareat  stiaia  hi 

vUuilly  calcareous  or  finely  argdlaceous.     Thi»  iaa 

nienon  of  the  same  order  as  the  aocumulatioo  of 

(boulders,  gravel,  clay.  &c.)  in  situations  far  froB  Ike  a^ 

tive  place  of  such  materials.     It  proves  that  ihe  auriket 

been  traverised  by  currents  of  water ;  and  ihen?  ean  be  Uum 

doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  obstcrving  agriruUurisl.  thai  Iknff 

I  wa^hinus  of  the  earth*s  surface,   by  mixing  maicrnk  </ 

!  different  qualities,  have  beeu  iu  many  case*  Ihe  cause  ill  tte 

j  fertili<y  of  soils. 

'      Some  sands  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  land  t 

'  nfieii  blackened  or  leiidercd  of hraccous)  and  others  «i.K» 

'  are  nearly  white,  are  very  sterile;  others  of  agre;  or  gicca 

;  In  own,  or  re<]der  hue.  are  often  fcitiie.     The  latter  aiaoiL 

■  alua>s  contain  argillaceous  inun-dieuts  (ufien  a  propofusa 

of  fiUpar),  and  probaidy  it  is  in  a  great  detSiee  to  tkcpc^ 

sence  of  potash  in  the  fels|>ar  or  Uie  clay  that  l^irir  sbpe* 

riouiy  I-.  «)winK.    [MAM'kK.] 

S.VNI)  GROUSE.    [ThTRAONii..K.] 
SAM)  M.ARTIN.     [SwALL.ms.] 
SAN  DAL  WOOD.     [Santai.  m  h.K :  Saxtaj-Vm] 
SANDAL-WOOD,   KKD.  or   Red  Saunders  W^^d. 
Co  I  n  1 1)  c  roe .     j^  1  *  r  k  hoc  ar  Pt*  s.] 

SAND.VRAC    (inconectly   called   a  gum,  b 
geilier  destitute  of  that  principle,  and  cunautiBg  f*  ■ 
tuiu  of  i^^o  dilViMoni  kinds  of  reain  and  a  little  ToUtuv 
is  u  secietion  from  the  (Jalhins  quadrivalns  iTkiiia 
culata,  Desi'.).  a  tree  of  enorrooua  sise.  nati%ie  of  ika 
part  of  the  province  of  Temme  in  the  kin^d-  m  of  Mi 
and   iheio   called  Arar.    (Jackson.    TntrtU  t« 
p.  78.)    It  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark*  aodi 
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tei  on  the  surface.  It  occurs  in  small,  irregular,  but 
miber  elonj^ted.  seldom  perfectly  round  tears,  or  in  masses 
vn  to^^ether,  which  are  rarely  of  any  considerable  size,  of 
I  light  yellow  colour,  sometimes  verging  to  browniHh,  of  a 
lull  hue  externally,  generally  covered  with  powder,  but 
vhen  this  is  removed,  semitransparent.  Il  break^  easily  with 
tcom-hoidal  fracture  and  vitreous  lustre.  The  powder  is 
f bite,  and  forms  the  substance  called  pounce.    By  chewing 

Turms  a  fine  powder,  which  does  not  agglutinate,  and  has 

I  taint  baUamit*  tabte.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  without 
idour,  but  by  the  application  of  heat  it  easily  melts  and  dif- 

Ms  a  strong  though  not  unpleasant  odour,  resembling  that 

II  juniper  or  mastic,  hut  not  so  agreeable  as  the  latter.  It  is 
Hsily  ignited.  It  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  in  cold 
tieuhol,  ainl  the  insoluble  residuum  is  easily  S4)luble  in  eather, 
Mr,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  in  boiling  turpentine.  The 
loriion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  termed  Scmdaracin, 

8andurac  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  also 
leeasionally  for  incense  or  pastilles,  plasters,  and  ointments. 
fhe  (lONvder  is  rubbed  on  parchment  to  render  it  fit  to  be 
rriiten  on.  Sandarac  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate 
■asiic;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  resin  obtained  irom  the 
Funiperus  communis,  and  another  from  J.  Oxycedrus,  are 
ND ployed  as  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  sandarac.  In 
Sweden,  lumps  of  resin  which  are  found  under  ants'  nests 

low  the  juniper  bushes  are  called  Sandarac.  The  resin  of 
"4  Pinus  Dammaia  (Agathis  loranthifolia,  Salisb.)is  called 

ench  Sandarac  in  commerce.  Sandarac  must  not  be  con- 
Hunded  with  Orpiroent. 

SANDBACH.     [Cheshire.] 

8ANDBY,  PAUL,  an  English  artist  of  very  great  merit 
ind  deser\'ed  reputation,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  the 
fear  1732.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Lon- 
Ion,  and  obtained  an  introfluction  to  the  drawing-room  at 
ihe  Tower,  where  he  had  studied  about  two  years,  when  the 
iuke  of  Cumberland,  wishing  to  have  a  survey  of  the  north 
i&d  west  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Sandby  was 
iroployed  as  draughtsman  under  Mr.  David  Watson, 
rhough  his  proper  occupation  was  the  drawing  of  plans, 
be  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  making  numerous  sketches 
»f  the  fine  scenery  of  that  romantic  country.  From  these 
ikelches  he  made  some  small  etchings,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  R)land  and  Bryce.     About  1752,  aHer  his  return 

m  the  Highlands,  he  passed  some  time  at  Windsor,  where 
W9  made  drawings  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Windsor  and 
Bton.  These  drawings  were  much  admired,  and  were  pur- 
rhased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  soon  afterwards  invited 
biu  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  in  Wales.  Here  he  was 
tmployed  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  W\nne  to  take  views  of 
the  picture>que  scenery  of  the  principality.  These  he  after- 
wards engraved  in  uqua-tinta,  in  imitatioii  of  drawings, 
with  a  dei^ree  of  perfection  to  which  that  style  of  engrav- 
ing had  never  before  attained. 

Oil  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768,  Mr. 
Sandby  was  chosen  one  of  the  original  members,  and  in  the 
nme  year  received  the  appointment  of  head  drawing-mas- 
ter to  the  Ro)al  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  ;  an  office 
which  he  held  with  credit  to  himself  and  great  advantage 
to  the  academy  till  his  death. 

His  industry  was  as  remarkable  as  his  genius,  and  the 
suniber  of  his  drawings  which  are  containea  in  the  cabinets 
of  amateurs  is  immense.  It  appears  that  he  sometimes 
painted  in  oil,  but  none  of  his  performances  of  that  kind  are 
known  to  the  public. 

SAN  DEC  (pronounced  Sandctz).  one  of  the  circles  of 
Austrian  Galicia,  is  1400  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has 
t20.0UU  iiihabiiunts.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
tirrle  of  Bothnia,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Yaslo,  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  Wadowice,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west 
bv  Hungary.  The  southern  part  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  There  are  many  sandy  tracts.  The 
toil  in  some  paris  is  stony,  and  only  a  few  spots  are  fertile. 
The  Dunajetz  rises  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  circle, 
ilmt  is  not  navigable  till  it  has  been  joined  above  Old  Sendee 
by  the  Poprad,  a  more  considerable  stream,  which  comes 
-from  Hungary,  traverses  the  whole  circle,  and  receives  all 
«ie  smaller  streams.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
miltivate  the  soil  with  jireat  care  and  industry.  They  have 
•Ifo  a  pretty  numerous  breed  of  cattle.  The  abundance  of 
wood  enables  them  to  maintain  many  glasshouses,  and  they 
ittanufaciure  great  quantities  of  yarn  and  linen. 
.  Nsw  Sandec,  the  chief  town  of  tho  circle,  is  situated 
ta  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rapid  Dunajetz, 


in  a  wide  and  fertile  nlain  bounded  by  moQntunt  rfnfl^ 
like  an  amphitheatre  behind  each  other.  It  has  a  gym* 
nasium,  founded  in  1818.  a  district  school,  and  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  the  cirdle.  The  number  of  inhabitants  it 
nearly  6000,  of  whom  one  third  are  Jews.  Old  Sandbc, 
about  6  miles  to  the  north,  consisting  cbietly  of  wooden 
houses,  has  3000  Christian  inhabitants,  a  convent  of  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St  Clarissa,  a  female  school  for  the  higher 
classes,  and  a  gjmnasium.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  a 
vicar-general  for  the  three  western  circles,  wbo  has  a  chap- 
ter and  a  consistory,  and  exercises  episcopal  functions  since 
the  suppression  of  the  bishopric  of  Tamo w. 

SANDEMANIANS,  one  of  the  minor  sects,  consisting 
of  persons  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Robert  Sandeman, 
a  native  of  Perth,  bom  in  1 7 18.  They  are  however  really  an 
offset  from  the  Glasites  of  Scotland,  a  bodv  of  religionists 
followers  of  Mr.  John  Glas,  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  who  was  removed  from  his  office,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  religious  opinion,  in  the  year  1728.  Mr, 
Sandeman  married  Catherine  Glas,  daughter,  we  believe,  to 
John  Glas,  and  entered  into  all  his  peculiarities.  In  1757 
he  published  his  Letters  on  the  *Theron  and  Aspasia'  of  Mr. 
James  Hervey,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  ihe  Glasite 
system  are  exhibited  in  a  popular  manner.  In  1758  be 
began  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister  of  note  in  London,  who  adopted  his  views, 
and  in  1760  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  preached  in 
various  places,  and  attracted  much  notice.  He  did  not  how- 
ever remain  long  in  London,  for  in  1764  he  removed  to  the 
American  Colonies,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  the  sect  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
epitaph  on  Mr.  Sandeman's  tomb  at  Danbury  in  New  Eng^ 
land : — '  Here  lies,  until  the  resurrection,  the  body  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposition  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for  the  antient 
faith,  that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  deed  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief 
of  sinners  spotless  before  (}od.' 

The  Sandemanians  in  London  met  first  for  public  worship 
at  the  hall  of  the  Glovers'  Company,  afterwards  at  an  old 
meeting-house  of  the  Quakers  in  Bull  and  Mouth  Street* 
and  from  1778  at  acbapel  in  Paul's  Alley,  Barbican. 

The  best  accotint  which  has  been  given  of  this  sect  is  to> 
be  found  in  '  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches  in  London,'  by  Walter  Wilson,  in  four  volumes 
8vo.  (vol.  iii.,  p.  261-276).  After  giving  a  more  detailed  ac;- 
count  of  the  faith  of  this  body  of  persons,  he  proceeds  'to 
unfold  some  of  those  practices  by  which  tbey  are  distin- 
guished from  other  Christians:  these  are,  their  weekly  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  supper ;  their  love- feasts,  of  which 
every  member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake; 
and  which  consist  in  dining  either  in  tne  vestry  of  their 
meeting  house  or  at  each  other*8  houses  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  morning  and  afternoon  services;  their  W%<  of 
charity  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper;  their  weekly 
collections  before  the  Lord's  supper,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  defraying  other  expenses;  mutual  exhortation; 
abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled;  washing  each 
other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of  mercy,  it  might  be  an  ex- 
pression of  love;  community  of  goods,  by  which  any  one 
is  tocon^iider  the  whole  of  his  property  liable  to  the  calls  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  chuich ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying 
up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  dis- 
tant, future,  and  uncertain  use.  Agreeably  to  this,  they  do 
not  allow  of  putting  out  money  to  interest.  They  allow  of 
public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as  they  are  not  connected 
with  circumstances  really  sinful ;  and,  apprehending  a  lot 
to  be  a  thing  sacred,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries  and  games 
of  chance.'     Such  is  Mr.  Wilson's  account. 

The  sect  is  said  to  be  more  numerous  in  America  than  m 
England. 

S  A  N  DERLI NG.    [Scolop  acidjk] 

SAN  DG  ATE.    [Kent.] 

SANDOMIR.    [Poland.] 

SAN  DO'RICUM.  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  naturat  family 
of  MeliacesB,  which  is  named  from  a  change  in  one  of  its 
eas  em  names,  Suntoor  or  Sundoor.  The  genus  contains 
only  a  single  spe<ties,  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  Asia,  and  is 
characterised  by  having  the  calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  10,  joined  into  a  tube,  whicb  is  10-toothed,  and 
bears  the  anthers  inside.  Stigmas  5-bifid.  Tlie  drupe 
contains  5  ovate  eompressed  nuts,  wbich  are  2-Talved  st  tne 
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bftie,  ami  l-ieeded.  S.  indicunu  tlio  only  species,  is  an  ele- 
gant tree  uf  considerable  size,  which  is  found  in  the  Mo- 
lucca and  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  The  leaves  arc  alternate  and  trifoliolate, 
featiets  entire,  panicle*  axillary,  with  the  flowers  crowded 
on  the  bhort  partial  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  8utH- 
ciently  agreeable  to  be  mixed  with  syrups  to  make  coolinf^ 
drinks:  its  root  is  bitter,  and  used  in  medicine  in  bowel 
complaints.  It  is  sometimes  called  false  mangosteen,  from 
lome  renemblance  to  its  fruit,  and  also  Indian  sandal- wood. 
SANDOVA'L,  FRAY  PRUDKNCIO  DE.an eminent 

aanish  historian,  was  born  at  Valladolid.  others  say  at 
mierey  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  about  1560.  His 
parents  having  educatefl  him  for  the  church,  he  took  the 
monastic  orders  at  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Real  de  Naxera,  where  he  passed  several  years,  devounp^ 
all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasiical 
antiquities  of  Spain.  Having  gained  some  rcuutation  by 
his  writings,  he  was  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  de  Guengua 
at  Valladolid.  and  soon  after  appointed  historiographer  to 
Philip  111.  This  monarch  charged  him  with  the  continua- 
tion of  the  *  Cronica  General  *  of  Ambrodio  de  Morales 
[Morales],  which  Sandoval  published  under    the  title  of 

*  Historia  do  los  Reyes  de  Cast  ilia  y  de  Leon.*  Other  his- 
torical works  which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Philip,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  him 
with  the  bi&hoprie  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  which  Sandoval  held 
untd  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Pamplona  in  1612.  San- 
doJiars  whole  life  was  sjwnt  in  visiting  the  public  archives 
and  principal  libraries  in  Spain,  where  he  found  many  inte- 
resting documents.  He  died  at  Pamplona.  March  17,  162 1. 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Besides  the  above,  Sandoval  wrote 
several  other  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  country,  among  which  the  following  arc  the  most 
deserving  of  notice: — *  Cr  nica  del  Inclyio  Empeiador  do 
Espafia  r)on  Alunso  VII.,' Mad.  1600.  fol. :  this  is  a  chro- 
nicle of  Alfonso  VII.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  surnamed 

*  the  F.mpuror.'  '  Hi-toria  de  la  Vida  y  Ilechos  del  Rniperador 
Carlos  V.,*  in  two  pans  (Valladolid,  IG04,  fol.),  Pamplona, 
1614,  and  Antw.,  1681.  This  work  is  j^ieatly  prabed  by 
Robertson,  who  used  it  for  his  *  History  of  Charles  V.' 
There  arc  two  old  English  translations,  or  rather  abridg- 
ments, of  it ;  one  bv  James  Wadswurth.  under  the  title  of 
•The  Civil  Wars  »>f  Spam,*  Lond..  lOJ'J,  fd  ;  the  other  by 
Capt.  John  Stevens.  *  History  of  Charles  V.,*  I^)nd  ,  1703. 
8vo.  *  Anligueilad  de  la  Ciudad  y  Ij^lesia  Caihedral  de 
Tuy,'  Braga.  lG-0,  4lo.  *  Caialjgo  de  lus  Oiiispot  de  Pam- 
plona,' Pamp.,  1604,  fol.  *  Regla  e  In^^truccion  de  San 
Leandro,*  Valladi)lid.  1604.  8vo.  H'e  also  e<liU'd  the  chro- 
nicles of  Isidorus  Pacensis,  Scbastianus  Saliuanlicen>is, 
Sampirus.  bi^hop  of  Aslorga,  and  IVlagins  Ovelensis,  all 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  whole  being  published 
in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  *  Las  Cronicasde  los  Qualro 
Obi>po'i.'  Pani|)l..  16 1  j  and  1634.  fol  Sandoxal  is  justly 
Ci)nsidered  b\  Spaniards  one  o)i  their  bej.1  historians.  His 
st\le  IS  dear  niid  unatVected,  and  hi<  erudition  vast,  though, 
like  most  writers  of  his  titiie.  he  is  occasionally  led  away 
bv  a  *«'i>-ng  "spirit  of  nntionalitv. 

'SANDPIPKR.  [SoM.oPMiD.t.] 
SANO.STONE.  The aggrei:a.nnlof^an(l3 into  stone  takci» 
place  by  the  entire  coiillucnie  of  the  grams  ( through  a  ^ort 
(if  si'Uiifusioii^  as  in  quartz  ruck,  and  \\\  common  {intstones 
whirh  arljoin  liap-<l\kes  or  ::ieal  faulJs:  by  mere  mhe- 
n  iH'c  t.r  grains  a>  in  m:iny  white  saiwUtonfs  :  by  inierpo-i- 
tion  of  liiii'r  parlirle--  of  carhvmale  t»f  lime,  clay,  oxnle  (»f 
iioii,  ici-.,  a-«  ill  the  san>lsloiit's  of  coal  liacts;  or  by  a  com- 
]i!iie  intilliaUoii  of  s';i)-ri\slalli7.ed  carhunato  t)!"  liiii*.',  a^  in 
S'unc  ul'  ;!.('  ll.i^liM^s  >und>;iii:.-<,  lmO*  ile-l'tJiiiamhlcau, 
&c.  In  le^iarl  to  ««lriic';ij  «•,  w,-  h:i\«'  l.iii.iiKi:'  >a!id«.loiie'«, 
tliL»  laiiiin  I-  j)lan«',  uav-l,  or  «'Von  ;l:.L'.!i'.l»  «o:;frnlric:  and 
friestoiie-s  iii  \\i.-(-!i.  Wil.-ict  :in\  ival  ].:i!iinai.on,  iho 
jjrains  a:*' arraii^t'd  i.n-\ni:ih';r;.  .jl!y  ari<l  mii-^crniniiaiely, 
so  as  \o  piv-ei.l  iii  ilu*  iiia-s  rq.  al  usiNiunces  niexery  diiec- 
tion  The  lamiiiar  >'i::ilsU>iie<>  can  be  >»plit  ;  the  freestones 
may  be  worked  \\\A\  LM>e  in  any  direction.  Sjn<L>tones,  in 
popular  language,  occupy  a  station  intermediate  between 
Mnd  andgntsiune;  but  there  is  littU*  coiibirtency  in  the 
geological  a] -piKMtion  of  the  term 

SANORAUT.  JOACHIM  VON,  we'd  known  as  a  pain- 
ter audeniiKiver,  hut  more  cek-biaied  ft»r  hii  wriliiigs  on  the 
arts,  Mas  born  at  Krankfort  on  the  Main,  in  160h.  Having 
rtc«'iM<l  a  g  >od  geiieial  cducatMn.  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  bludy  ui  the  arts,  and  was  tli^t  instructed  in  engraving 
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only  fifteen  years  of  age.  he  went  to  r  \ 

for  some  time  instructed  in  engraving  bj  win:*  Sidelef .  ^m 
however  advised  him  to  apply  to  peaiting.  wbK'b  be  juded 
to  be  better  suited  to  his  geniua.     Heeocoidmglv  *        i 
Utrecht,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Gerhard  Uon 
Under  this  able  teacher  he  made  grvat  prognt^s^  m  ei  « 
shortly  able  to  assist  his  mastor  in  many  of  bit 
tant  works. 

Descamps  affirms  that  when  Honthont  «•■       iiei  li 
England  by  Charles  I.,  he  engaged  Sandrmrt  to  w      n 
him,  that  the  king   bespoke  many  piciurce  of  iu 
he  copied  several  portraits  by  Holbein  for  tbc  Earl  m  i 
del.  and  that  he  remained  in  England  lill  1627  in  wasa 
case  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  ytan  of  a^L 
when  he  went  to  Venice.     Pilkington's  Lhciiooary,  edi 
by  Fusel i  (1818),  gives  a  similar  account.    But  Brvmni  II 
says  Mhere  appears  to  be  very  litlle  authority  m- 

count.  No  picture  of  Sandrart'i  is  meniioneu  ■ 
Charles's  collect  i<in,  and  wiiat  renders  the  itory  of  baM<iui| 
been  in  England  more  improbable,  is  that  be  takct  Bei» 
tice  of  it  himself  in  his  Life  of  Hontborst,  thoi^b  be 
tions  that  artisl*K  j>)urney  to  England,  and  gives  an  atce 
hi<  works  here.'  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Waagen  duet  t 
tion  a  single  picture  by  Sandrart  among  tbenumecoHi 
lish  collections  which  he  describes.  It  ii  certain 
sipcnt  several  years  in  Italy.  At  Venice  be  copied  !■« 
pictures  of  Titian  anil  Paul  Veronese,  and  at  Romevai 
emplo\ed  by  Cardinal  Barl^enni  and  Prince  Gius4 
After  a  long  residence  in  Italy  be  returned  to  Frmnkfiin.iDl 
c.xecute<l  many  considerable  works  for  the  emperur  FcrdiBmi 
and  for  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  pasted  ibcUitir 
\ears  of  his  lile  at  Niirnherg.  uhcre  he  died  in  l€b3,i|ii 
77  years.  At  Niirnherg  he  pubhsbLd  several  worki^  parth 
cularlv  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  under  tbe  title  of ' ' 
demia  Art  is  Pictoria?.* 

S.VNDWICII.  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  67^  miles  from  tbc  Gcvinl 
Post-ofliev%  Loiidin,  thri>ugh  Rochester  and  Cantefkar*. 
It  was  early  a  pla<*e  of  importance*,  and  an  original 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  [CixQVK  Ports]  Itprobami  « 
out  of  tlie  decay  of  the  Roman  Ritupn.  [iLSirr.  tvLmk, 
p.  191,  col.  '2.]  The  name  Sondwic  occurs  at  early  at  lm 
<iG5.  (Boys'ft  Hist,  of  Sandicich,  p.  833.)  Tbe  Chnn  atiw 
defeated  here,  a.i>.  861  or  8.VJ,  by  AibeUtan,ion  of  EtbtlevV 
They  were  at  Sandwich  again  in  a.d  993  or  994.  and  .a  s.ft 
1UU6  or  1007;  the  Anglo  Saxon  fleet  vas  at  Saadvvk  a 
A.I).  1U08,  and  the  Danish  lleet  in  a.d.  1013  and  .vU 
Canute  lande<l  here  in  A.n.  lOKi.  It  is  again  ia«DttiAt4 
as  a  plac  e  of  rendezvous  for  naval  armamenta  in  tbc  iiaa  ^ 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whose  reifin  the  town  bad  M' 
inhabited  houses.  At  the  time  of  the  Domeadai  Sun^f 
there  were  3>3.  At  this  time  the  port  belonged  to'ibetrrk> 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  Chrutehurrb.  Ceiftr- 
bury.  Part  of  the  rent  reeeiveil  by  tbe  arcbbbbop  coBmlrf d 
40,0(10  herrings  for  the  monkb'  food.  In  the  reigntcf  U- 
ward  1.  and  111.  the  aichbishop  and  monks  gave  «p  " 
wii'h  to  the  crown,  in  exchanje  for  laiidx  granted  cUr 
In  tho  time  of  Henry  III.  the  town  was  burnt  by  tbe  ^ 
In  the  French  wars  of  Edwaid  III.  it  is  mentioned  ait 
place  of  rendezvous  or  of  landing.  In  the  ivign  of  IIe=fV 
VI.  ihe  French  took  and  piundere<l  the  town  three  uan 
I'o  prexent  similar  di:«aslcr>,  Edwatd  IV.  renewed  tai 
foi-(iriiMr:oiis  :  and  in  fiMlowin;^  rei;;ns  attempts  «ci«  p^ 
po^ed  or  made  to  prcsierve  or  improve  the  harbour,  vkrt 
wa^  l>(>_:iMiHii^  to  decay  from  the  accumulation -of  mbI 
Thi<  choking  up  of  the  harbour  led  to  the  dechne  of  tbt 
t-iwn.  which  wa^  h'lwever  revived  by  tliv  acnUfiit  rf 
the  Klenii»h  refuyees.  in  the  riMtpi  of  Elizabelb.  and  tkt 
introduction  by  them  of  the  inanufacturc  of  bJii< 
woollens.  The  same  emigrants  cultivated  the 
the  town  for  vegetables,  flax,  and  canary  seed. 

The  town  stands  in  the  mar&h  lands  wbicb  border ei  ibt 
I>leof  Thanet,  on  the  south  side  of  the S tour,  near  itaB 
in  Pegwel  Hay.    It  is  irregularly  and  inconveniently  laid •■ 
the  streets  and  lanes  are  paved  and  lighted,  but 
very  narrow.   The  antient  municipal  limita  eonpRasai 
thrt'c  parishes  uf  St.  Mary,  St.  Peier,  and  St.  ClemcM 
the  extra-paioehial  distiict  of  St.  Bariholomev.   aa4 
town  is  partly  in  each.    The  area  oomprebendcd  in  li 
liniii>  is  It'Ou  acres;  the  |K>pulation.'  in    1831.  vaa  as  m- 
low»: — St.  Mar\*si  jiarish.  93*2;  St.  Peter**,  liSu;  Sl*'^ 
ment'.s  912;  district  of  St.  Bartholoiaew,  62:  lotoL  1 
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rhe  parishes  of  Deal  and  Walmcr,  arljacent  to  Sandwich, 
md  the  villes  of  RamAirate  aiid  Suit,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
lie  in  the  juri-dicti(»n  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich  ;  in 
:he  parihfj  of  Deal  the  corporation  of  Sandwich  has  concur- 
•ent  jurisdicliun  with  that  of  Deal,  but  tliis  jurisdiction  is 
jnly  partially  exercised.  A  part  of  the  town  wall  is  stand- 
njr,  and  one  of  the  j^ates,  Fishergate,  on  the  north  side  of 
:he  town,  towards  the  bridtre,  w hich  is  a  stone  structure. with 

I  swinj^-briflyc  in  the  middle,  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels. 
St.  Clement's  church  is  a  massive  building,  consisting  of  a 
aave  and  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  rising  above 
.he  centre  of  the  church.  This  tower  is  of  Norman  ar- 
rhilertuie,  supported  by  four  semicircular  arches  with 
na^sive  piers,  and  is  by  far  the  must  antient  part  of  the 
?di(lce:  it  is  built  of  Caen  stone.  The  rest  of  the  building, 
vhich  is  of  later  date,  is  built  of  flint  boulders  from  the 
lioie,  sandstone,  and  Caen  stone,  probably  from  the  rui.is  of 
he  more  antient  Norman  church.  There  are  an  antient 
MTla^onal  font  and  some  wooden  stalls.  St.  Peter's  church 
jonsisied  orij^mally  of  a  nave,  with  two  aisles  and  a 
thancel,  but^  the  fall  of  the  steeple,  in  ad.  I6GI,  de- 
Dolished  the  south  aisle,  which  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The 
hurch  appears  to  have  been  built  of  Caen  stone,  well 
quarcd  and  neatly  joined  :  some  portions  built  in  this  way 
till  remain,  but  the  remainder  is  built  of  fragments  of  the 
Ider  structure,  mixed  with  sandstone,  Kentish  rag,  and 
tints  from  the  shore;  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
i  of  brick.     St.  Mary's  has  a  nave,  with   north  aisle  and 

chancel :  it  was  rebuilt  afier  the  greater  part  of  the 
hurch  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple, 
..D.  16G7,  but  includes  some  parts  of  the  more  an- 
ient structure.  The  steeple  was  built  a.d.  1718,  upon 
he  south  porch,  and  is  of  brick,  with  the  upper  part  of 
roixl.  On  the  south  side  of  tlie  town  is  the  hospital  of  St. 
lanholoraew,  a  charitable  foundation  of  great  antiquity, 
'he  chapel  is  a  small  neat  buildinji;,  of  antient  date.  The 
ruildhall  is  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth ;  the  gaol,  which  is 
lean,  airy,  and  well-arrani^ed,  was  built  about  ten  years 
ince.  The  Wesleyans  and  Independents  have  each  a  place 
f  worship.  There  are  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  in 
le  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  some  almshouses. 

The  bu.>iness  of  the  place  consists  chiefly  m  tunning 
lather  and  in  sorting  wool.  Only  small  vessels  can  come 
p  to  the  town.  Some  limber  and  iron  are  brought  from 
le  north  of  Europe;  and  corn,  malt,  tlour,  seeds,  hops, 
till,  and  wool  are  shipped,  chiefly  coastwise.  The  market- 
lys  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the  latter  is  a  large 
>rn  market,  and  there  is  a  large  cattle-ncarket  once  a  fort- 
iu:ht.     There  is  a  yearly  fair. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Acl,  con- 
sts  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  muni- 
pal  boundaries  were  not  altered;  and  the  borough  was 
>t  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace  except  on  petition 
kd  grant.  Sandwich  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
ona  the  forty-second  year  of  Edward  111.  By  the  Boundary 
ct  the  parishes  of  Deal  and  Walmer  were,  for  parlia- 
entary  purposes,  added  to  it.  The  population  of  the 
irhamenlary  borough,  thus  enlarged,  was.  in  1831,  12.183; 
e  number  of  voters  on   the  register,  in   1834-5,  was  934; 

1S35  6,  841,  beside  those  in  Walmer,  who  were  not  in- 
uded  in  (he  last  return. 

Tne  living  of  St.  Peter's  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
lue  of  14  4/.,  wiib  a  glebe-house  ;  those  of  St.  Clement  and 

Mary  are  \icarage8,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  310/. 
.d  1 1  7/.  respectively  ;  there  is  a  glebe-hou.se  to  St.  Mary. 

II  are  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury. 
There  were  in  the  three  parishes,  in  1833,  two  infant  or 
me  schools,  with   14  boys  and   18  girls;  one  boarding- 

K)l,  with  21  girls:  a  national  school,  with  90  boys  and 

girls,  supported  partly  by  endowment  and  subscription, 

rtly  by   the  payments  of  the  children  ;  and  eight  other 

v-8chools,  with   134  boys  and   112  girls.     There  was  an 

owment  for  a  (»rammar-school,  but  there  were  no  chil- 
Bii  in  it.  There  were  three  Sunday-schools,  with  75  boys 
d  l\2  nirls. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  islands 
uated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  between  18** 
'and  22°  2U'  N.  lat..  and  between  154°  50'  and  IGO''  40' 
.  long.  They  extend  within  these  limits  in  a  slightly 
rved  line  from  south  cast  to  north-west,  and  are  thirteen 
number;  einht  of  them  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
ler  five  small.  The  larger  islands  are  Hawaii,  Maui, 
.haurawe,  RanaV,  Morokai,  Oahu,Tauai,  and  Nihau. 


Hawaii,  formerly  called  Owhyhee,  the  most  southeastern 
island,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  and  indeed  twice 
as  large  as  all  the  rest  to^^ether.     In  form  it  approaches  to 
a  triangle,  and  is  nearly  100  miles  long  from  south  to  north, 
and  nearly  80  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part.     The  surface 
is  said  to  be  4000  square  miles,  but  it  probably  does  not  fall 
much  short  of  5000.     It  is  therefore  somewhat  more  than 
1000  square  miles  smaller  than  Yorkshire,  about  the  size 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  above  1600  square  miles 
larger  than  the  island  of  Corsica.     The  interior  is  occupied 
by  a  table-land  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  almost 
entirely  unknown,  as  it  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  not  much  more  by  the  natives,  there  being  no  road  over 
it  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.     According  to 
the  scanty  information  collected  from  the  natives  by  Ellis, 
it  is  chielly  covered  with  lava  and  ashes,  but  in  some  places 
overgi-own  with  wanti-lrees,  or  paper-raulberry-trees.     The 
edge  of  this  table-land  towards  the  east  is  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea,  but  on  the  west  and  south  it  seems  to  approach 
the  shore  within   20  miles.      Near   these   edges  are  situ- 
ated three  volcanoes,  of  which  the  highest,  Iklouna  Kea,  is 
near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land.      Its  summit 
attains  an  elevation  of  13,587  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
it  is  extinct.     Near  the  south- western  corner  of  the  table- 
land is  the  Mouna  Roa,  whose  summit  is  13,175  feet  above 
the  sea.     No  eruption  of  this  mountain  is  recorded,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  extinct.     The   present  crater  has  a 
circumference  of  about  six  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
antient  orifice  is  not   less  than  24  miles  round.     On  tho 
western  edge  of  the  table-land  is  the  volcano  called  Mouna 
Huararaf,  who.■^e  elevation  has  not  been  determined,  but  it 
is  estimated  at  10,000  feet.     It  is  still  active,  the  last  erup- 
tion having  taken  place  in  1800.     On  the  table  land  there 
are  many  other  conical  peaks,  which  are  evidently  extinct 
volcanoes.     But  the  most    remarkable  volcano   is  that   of 
Kirauea,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Mouna  Roa,  but  properly  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  table  land.     This  volcano  is  not,  like  other  volcanoes, 
a  conical  mountain,  but  a  depression  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  slope,  of  somewhat  irregular  shape,  with  almost 
perpendicular  sides.     The  elevation  of  the  slope  where  this 
vast  pit  occurs,  is  3873  feet  above  the  sea-level.     The  steep 
descent  to  the  crater  is  interrupted  by  two  narrow  plains  or 
ledges,  one  of  which  is  715  feet  below  the  upper  surface,  and 
the  other  about   100  feet.     The  surface  of  the  volcanic 
lakes  is  43  feet  below  the  last-mentioned  ledge.    The  crater 
contains  two  lakes,  the  smaller  of  which  is  nearly  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  319  yards  across;  the  larger  is  1 190  yards 
long,  and  in  one  part  about  700  yards  wide.    These  lakes 
are  vast  caldrons  of  lava  in  a  state  of  furious  ebullition, 
sometimes  spouting  up  to  the  height  of  20  and  even  70 
feet.    The  fiery  waves  run  with  a  steady  current  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  three  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour  southward,  enter 
a  wide  abyss,  and  fall  into  tne  sea  in  19°  1 1'  5l"N.  lat.   All 
the  country  round  this  volcano  is  covered  with  lava.   To  the 
east  of  this  volcano,  and  at  the  di:>lanceof  370  yards,  is  a 
perfectly  circular   volcano   of    much  smaller  dimensions. 
On  the  neck  which  separates  these  two  volcanoes  the  ground 
opened  in  1832,  and  discharged  liquid  lava  for  three  days 
into  both  craters,  a  large  part  of  which  was  thus  filled  up. 
The  volcano  of  Kirauea  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
prodigiou.sly  active,  though  it  has  not  wiHun  the  memory 
of  living  men  been  known  to  overflow,  except  in  1787,  when 
a  dreadful  eruption  took  place,  and  lasted  seven  days. 

From  the  edges  of  the  table-land,  which  arc  about  8000 
or  9000  feet  hi^h,  the  country  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
sea.  The  higher  part  of  this  slope,  from  the  table-land  to 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  where  it 
sinks  down  to  1500  feet,  is  covered  with  dense  forests, 
consisting  chiefly  of  several  species  of  acacia,  which  attain 
a  great  size,  and  of  which  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are 
made.  The  underwood  is  tree-fern,  from  four  lo  forty 
feet  high,  and  clothed  to  the  top  with  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  climbing  plants.  The  soil  on  which  these  woods  grow 
lies  on  lava,  which  frequently  rises  above  it.  This  woody  re- 
gion occupies  a  tract  frum  15  to  20  miles  wide,  and  is  sur- 
round'id  by  a  country  similar  to  some  parts  of  England,  the 
surface  being  an  alternation  of  groves  and  clumps  of  trees 
with  cultivated  grounds.  The  most  fertile  tract  perhaps 
in  the  whole  group  of  the  Sandwich  Inlands  is  that  which 
lies  west  of  Byron's  Bay.  or  Waiakea,  and  extends  towards 
the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Mouna  Kea.  It  is  thickly  inha* 
bited  and  well  cultivated ;  but  nearly  contiguous  to  it  on 
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the  south,  and  a'ljacent  to  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  m  a 
desert  of  ru^ired  lava,  extending  40  miles  along  the  shoren, 
u'hero  no  culiivatiun  ocxurs,  an  i  whirh  is  only  inhabited  by 
fisibernien.  Along  the  north-eastern  coast,  nearly  from 
B>ron  Bay  to  Ca|)e  Upolu,  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
siand.  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  intersected  by  nume- 
rous valleys  and  ravines,  in  uhich,  as  well  as  on  the  declivi- 
ties, the  buts  of  the  natives  are  built.  Thouf^h  the  rocks,  on 
which  a  thin  suil  rests,  are  volcanic,  consisting  generally  of 
a  brown  resinous  lava,  it  i<i  rather  a  fertile  tract,  with  abun- 
dant hurbaKe.  The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  of  a  simi- 
lar dcHcripiiju,  except  that  it  comes  down  to  the  sea  with  a 
gentle  slope. 

B)  roil  nay,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  spacious  harbour, 
which  lies  south  and  north :  it  is  protected  from  the  north- 
east wind  by  a  coral  reef,  half  a  mile  wide,  which  extends 
f«-om  the  eastern  point  in  a  north-western  direction  two-thirds 
across  the  bay,  lcavin|{  a  channel  three-quarters  of  a  mtle 
wide,  and  fruin  ten  to  eleven  fathoms  deep.  It  is  the  best 
harbour  and  the  only  one  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island. 
On  the  western  coast  arc  the  harbours  of  Towaihae  and 
Karakakoa.  The  first  is  not  bafe  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
fresh  water  ran  only  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles.  KaraUakoa  is  not 
safe,  on  account  of  its  great  depth,  so  that  vessels  are  oblii^cd 
to  anchor  too  near  to  a  rocky  shore.  In  this  harbour  Cook 
was  killed,  in  I77U. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  is  stated  to  be  81,0U0.  Tlie 
abodes  of  the  inhabitants  in  no  part  extend  more  than 
four  mdes/rora  tlio  shore. 

Maui,  or  Mncpr,  is  situated  north- west  of  Hawaii,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait  24  miles  wide.  It  extends  from 
cast-soutbejNl  to  west-north-west,  48  miles,  and  is,  in  the 
widest  part,  29  miles  across.  It  is  composed  of  two  masses 
of  rock,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land,  and 
united  by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus  which  is  nine  miles  in 
width.  The  surface  is  estimated  at  about  GOO  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  Hertfordshire.  The  larf^er  moun- 
tain-mass, which  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
is  supposed  to  rise  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
contains  only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  cultivable  land. 
The  smaller  mountaiii-mass  or  peninsula  has  a  fine  tract  of 
level  land  alon:^  the  south-western  coast.  It  extends  three 
miles  along  the  beach,  and  runs  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
inland.  At  the  bai^k  of  it  there  are  well-wooded  slopes, 
with  broad  valleys,  which  terminate,  towardst  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  in  deep  ravines.  The  mountains,  which  rise 
to  about  60U0  feet,  are  also  well  wooded.  The  harbour  of 
Laheina,  nearly  in  the  c*>iitre  of  ihe  plain,  is  formed  by  two 
low  projecting  rocks,  two  miles  distant  from  each  other.  La- 
heinaconsistsof  a  number  of  scattered  huts,  and  it  contains 
an  establishment  for  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
and  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  them. 

Tahauratce  lies  south  west  of  the  larger  peninsula  of 
Maui.  It  is  about  II  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  8 
wide  in  the  broadest  part.  The  surface  hardly  cxccedH  60 
square  mile^.  Like  the  other  I'^huuK,  lUiscompoaedof  lava, 
which  however  rises  only  to  a  moderate  elevation.  The  soil 
is  thin,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  ^rnss.  The 
population  is  small.  Between  this  island  and  Maui  is  that 
of  Morokini,  which  is  a  small  and  barren  ro<'k  of  some 
elevation  ;  it  is  only  occasinnally  visited  by  fishermen. 

Ranai,  which  lies  west  of  the  sinalle:  peninsula  of 
Maui,  is  separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  nine  or  ten 
miles  wide.  It  is  17  miles  long  and  about  nine  miles  wide, 
and  may  c^ver  a  surface  of  somewhat  more  than  100  square 
miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  the  1-le  of  Wight  or  the 
county  of  Rutland.  Ii  is  likewise  a  mass  of  volcanic  ro»ks, 
but  it  does  not  rise  to  a  gieat  ele\ation,  nor  i«»  the  Mirface 
so  broken  and  irregular  as  that  of  the  other  i.<^lands.  A  ureal 
pirt  of  It  in  barren,  and  the  remainder  is  only  of  moderate 
ferldity,  the  soil  being  shallow,  bo  that  tiees  grow  only  in 
the  ravines  and  glens  The  population  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  2000. 

Aforokai,  or  Morot'  i,  lies  north-west  of  Main  and  north 
of  Ra<iaT;  it  extends  40  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  seven 
from  south  to  north.  The  area  may  he  200  squnre  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Ule  of  Wight.  It  con^^ists  of 
one  ma<s  of  rocks,  the  most  elevatid  portion  of  which  ri>es 
alHint  5000  feet  ahovo  the  sea,  and  the  sides  are  furrowed 
by  deep  ravines  full  ol"  tree-.  Ix'vel  tracts  of  small  extent 
iH*cur  along  the  sht>rcs,  ind  i!inn\  of  tl;em  are  ferule.  The 
numbtr  of  inhabitants  is*  .-ai'l  not  to  exceed  ;;i)00. 


OaJiu,  or  JVoahoa,  lies  north-irati  I 
tends  46  miles  in  length  from  ftouth-««si  »u  iHinv-wvw,^ 
i»  23  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.     Tlie  ^uifaie  pnih 
occupies  700  siiuare  miles,  and  is  equal  to  that  of  ibe  hI^ 
of  Skye.     It  is  at  present  the  most  imporiBiit  uhnd 
wiiolu  group,  being  the  seat  of  gorernmeot  aiid  tbo  uvrnm 
which  the  foreign  commerce  is  oonceotrmied.     It  m 

also  a  larger  proportion  of  cultivated  land  iban  tUa 
islands. 

A  mountain-range  traverseii  the  island:  it  bcginaat  Iks 
north-eastern  point,  called  Mocapu,  and  rons  im  Hatk- 
ward  and  aflerwards  inclines  to  the  south  vest,  ter«^ 
nalinij;,  at  Diamond  Point,  the  soutb-veslern  cbm  of  ikt 
island,  in  a  hill  about  400  feet  high.     This  rai  n 

than  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  with  tuv  *■» 
by  which  it  is  intersected,  covers  atxiut  half  thesorlbekH 
the  island.  Another  mountaiu-mass  orcupias  tbo  nvt^ 
western  part,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  tbo  chain. 
separated  from  it  by  a  plain  extending  from  tbo 
Pearl  River  to  Waiarua  on  the  northern  eoMt,  1 
of  nearly  20  miles.  It  is  called  the  Plain  of  Eva.M4n 
fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  not  much  cultivate^  ThtMd 
consists  of  a  deep  mould  resting  on  lava.  1  1  fsm»»n 
aloiii^  the  southern  shores,  from  the  mouth  oi  J  A 
River  to  the  vicinity  of  Honoruru,  has  a  verr 
hilly  surface,  and  varies  greatly  in  fertility,  si  w  »■ 
preKiiions  having  a  rich  soil,  whilst  most  of  th^  ui^her  tti 
are  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  But  the  plajn  of  ~~ 
ruru,  which  follows,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  along  iki 
shore,  with  a  width  varying  from  two  to  three  bUm.  ha  a 
very  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  is  carefullv  cultivated.  8fv«i| 
wide  valleys,  which  extend  northward  into  the  w*f"T*- 
range,  open  into  this  plain,  and  are  also  cultivated  letkt 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  vbaclkif 
begin  to  be  narrow,  and  to  be  enclosed  by  steep  BmfB*f* 
on  each  side.  South-east  of  the  Plain  of  Honufuin,  epii 
Diamond  Point,  the  country  is  more  uneven  and  ~ 
The  country  which  lie«  between  the  mountains  and  il 
eastern  shore  is  very  hilly,  and  much  less  fertile 
populous  than  that  along  ihe  southern  ooaat.    The  tr 

of  the  range  towards  this  le- el  plain  i»  exceeding ij  w 
and  there  is  only  a  path  through  llie  fertile  lallcyef 
anu,  which  constiiu.eti  the  communira  mn  between  the  «^ 
positc  sides  of  the  island.  The  population  of  Oaba  ■ 
staled  not  to  exceed  2u,uo0,  which  however  seems  le  kt  a 
low  estimate. 

Honoruru,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  tte 
residence  of  the  king,  contains  about  8u00  inhsbttaai^  It 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  stone  hiiuses  buUt  b)*  IbcrigB  Mer- 
chants, and  a  number  of  huts  of  the  natives  not  airaafiJ 
in  regular  streets.  The  residenee  of  the  king  memUas 
Dutch  barn.  The  harbour  is  small,  being  not  mofeUei 
half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad;  but  it  is  tolMiMf 
deep,  and  perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  by  a  coial  reeC  ebcfc 
extends  along  the  shores  at  the  diMtsnce  of  soi 
yards,  and  against  which  the  swell  of  the  see  brenkiL 
reefs  have  a  considerable  width,  and  are  dry  at  hiw^i 
A  narrow  opening  in  them  opposite  to  Hunurura  fetmiiki 
entrance  to  the  port,  which  however  is  not  dcftp  rmiegb  far 
large  vessels,  and  they  remain  in  tlie  ro«dstead« 
capacious,  but  has  a  rocky  and  uneven  hot  om. 

Tauai,  or  Atw'i,  west-north-west  of  Oahu,  is  aboel 
miles  long,  and  more  than  twentv-fbur  miles 
the  widest  place.  The  surface  is  between  60O  and  7U 
square  miles.  Il  is  a  mountain  maks  »loping  00  aUoks 
towards  the  sea.  where  it  terminates  with  a  rmiber  kiffc 
coast.  Wide  valleys  run  from  tlie  shores  lowerds  ito 
centre  of  the  island,  and  they  are  well  cultivated  and  fatik. 
thou||{li  less  so  than  the  most  fertile  dbiiri<-ts  in  Oaaatf 
MiuY.  Oil  the  soul  hern  coa^t.  at  Watme4.  tlieiv  isi 
stead,  hut  there  is  no  other  anchorage  round  the 
The  number  of  inhabi'ants  is  stated  to  be  10,000. 

AVAa/i.  or  Onfcfinw,  the  most  western  of  thoe  islands  ■ 
about  20  miles  loiii;  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  ac«» 
where  widest.  The  suiface  may  c*over  about  lOf  s^mis 
miles.  Toe  mo^t  southein  point  rise»  abruptly  toa^ve- 
siderable  height ;  but  about  fi«e  miles  norib.tlie  rurky  mm 
sink-«  d.)wn  10  a  nnideraie  elevation,  and  afterwards  rtei 
a{;ain,  but  not  so  hii^h  a^  before.  It  is  said  that  the  poeiJr 
tion  is  small,  but  this  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  tl  1 

a  great  number  of  painted  and  variegated  mats^  1       *m^ 
extensively  u-ed  in  all  the  other  islands,  and  th\t  Isr  1 
produces  abundance  of  yarns*  which  also  go  lotbev»' 
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Blands.    Oq  the  western  sidt  of  tie  island  there  is  a  Very 
good  harbour. 

C/iimi/e.— The  climate  is  principally  regulated  by  the 
trade-winds,  which  during  the  summer,  or  from  March  to 
October,  are  strong  and  regular,  but  in  winter  light,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  calms  and  south-westerly  winds. 
The  rainy  season  occurs  in  winter.  In  summer  the  atmo- 
sphere is  usually  clear  and  bright,  and  in  many  places  on 
the  western  or  leeward  side  of  the  islands  not  a  drop  of  rain 
ialis.  On  the  eastern  or  windward  parts  however,  even  in 
this  reason,  seldom  a  day  or  night  passes  without  a  smart 
shower,  and  occasionally  heav^y  rains  fiiU.  There  seems  to 
be  some  irregularity  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
north-eastern  districts  of  Oahu  have  much  less  rain  than 
the  south-western,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
less  productive.  From  September  to  April  the  atmosphere 
ia  more  or  less  hazy,  obscure,  and  cloudy,  with  frequent 
light  rains  in  some  places,  and  in  other  parts  heavy  rains 
of  two  or  three  days' continuance.  The  small  islands  of 
Rauai  and  Tahaurawe,  which  are  rather  low,  and  protected 
against  the  trade-wiuds  by  the  high  lands  of  Maui',  fre- 
quently suffer  from  long  droughts. 

The  heat  all  the  year  round  is  considerable  in  the  lower 
tracts,  but  perhaps  less  than  might  bo  supposed  from  the 
Uiiiude.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
by  which  the  islands  are  surrounded,  but  principally  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  trade- wind,  which  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  sweeps  over  and  about  the  islands 
with  great  velocity,  and  having  passe^I  a  great  expanse  of 
fea»  is  far  from  being  hot.  In  the  'eastern  districts  the 
thermometer  in  summer  seldom  rises  higher  than  80°  or 
82%  and  during  the  winter  not  higher  than  It  or  74%  But 
the  lower  tracts  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  are 
exposed  to  greater  heat,  and  in  those  parts  the  thermometer 
frequently  rises  to  88**  or  90°.  According  to  observations 
made  at  Honoruru,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that 
place  does  not  exceed  let*.  In  general  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  70""  and  83°.  The  greatest  heat  experienced 
was  88%  and  the  least  61°.  The  elevated  table-land  in  the 
interior  of  Hawaii  is  of  course  much  colder,  and  snow  fre- 
quently fall  there.  In  1834  the  higher  part  of  the  Mouna 
Roa  was  covered  with  snow  for  2000  feet  from  its  summit 
in  winter. 

In  the  lower  districts  on  the  western  side  of  the  islands 
the  sea  and  land  breezes  are  generally  regular,  especially 
during  the  summer.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  sunset,  when  it  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  land-breeze,  which  lasts  till  sunrise. 
From  sunrise  till  ten  o'clock  a  calm  prevails. 

Productions. — T\\^  quadrupeds  found  on  these  islands  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery  were  the  hog,  dog,  and  rat,  to 
which  have  been  aiided  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  and 
mouse,  all  of  which  thrive  very  well  except  the  sheep. 
Fowls  were  found  at  the  discovery ;  but  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  and  pigeons  were  introduced  afterwards.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  species  of  birds  and  other  animals  is  met 
with  even  in  the  thick  forests  which  surround  the  base  of 
the  mountains  and  ascend  their  sides  to  a  considerable 
height.  Fish  abound;  but  there  is  no  great  variety.  The 
most  common  are  sharks,  bonetos,  dying-fishes,  and  red  and 
white  mullets.  Many  families  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
fishery.  Pearls  are  found  in  Pearl  River;  they  are  small,  but 
fine. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  European  grains  are  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  maize.  The 
principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  roots,  especially  the  tarro- 
loot  (Arum  macrorhizon).  Potatoes,  and  camotes,  or  sweet 
potatoes,  are  also  generally  grown.  The  fruit-trees  which 
Were  cultivated  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  were  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  bread-fruit-tree  (Artocarpits  incisa),  the 
ohia  {Eugenia  malaccensis)  or  jumbo-tree  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  the  kou  iCordia  oriett talis) ;  several  kinds  of  ba- 
nanas were  also  grown,  and  among  them  one  kind  the 
ihiit  of  which  is  dried  by  the  natives.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  also  indigenous.  The  Europeans  have 
introduced  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine-apples, 
papaw-appies,  pomegranates,  and  figs,  all  of  which  come 
to  perfection,  except  pine-apples.  The  sugar-cane  is 
indigenous  and  much  cultivated,  but  only  for  eating. 
Melons  and  water-melons  are  excellent  The  most  culti- 
Tated  vegetables  are  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  French  beans, 
enions,  and  red  pepper.  The  wauti,  or  paper-mulberry-tree 
{Broussonetia  papyri/era),  is  grown  for  its  interior  bark, 
P.  C  No.  l?.80. 


which  is  used  here,  as  in  China,  for  making  cloth.  But  the 
finest  tapes  or  wrappers  are  made  from  the  Bohmeria  cdbida 
(Hook),  which  grows  wild  in  the  forests,  and  is  also  culti- 
vated. 

The  forests  do  not  contain  many  trees  fit  for  ship- 
building. In  several  parts  the  mountains  were  formerly 
covered  with  sandal-wood ;  bat  as  the  exportation  of  thtt 
wood  to  China  has  been  very  great,  it  begins  to  be  rare,  ex- 
cept in  some  places,  as  south  of  Byron's  ^y  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  most  western  mountains  of  Oahu.  The  forests  con- 
tain se\'eral  plants  the  roots  or  fruits  of  which  are  used  as 
food  by  the  natives  and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

Salt  is  the  only  mineral  which  is  obtained  in  abundance. 
A  large  quantity  is  got  from  a  salt-lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu. 
west  of  Honoruru,  which  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
circumference,  but  has  only  a  few  feet  of  water  in  the  deep- 
est parts.  The  bottom  and  shores  are  incrusted  with  salt, 
the  water  being  strongly  impregnated,  and  the  crystalliza- 
tion very  rapid.  This  salt  is  exported  to  Kamtohatka. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  are  also  obtained  from  sea-water  by 
evaporation,  for  which  purpose  there  is  along  the  shore  a 
succession  of  artificial  vats  of  clay,  into  which  the  salt  water 
is  let  at  high  tide. 

Inhahitants, — ^Tbe  population  consists  of  natives,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  whites.  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  who  have  settled  among  them  as  merchants 
or  as  missionaries.  The  population  was  estimated,  fifteen 
years  ago,  at  139,000  individuals,  but  it  was  probably  under- 
rated. The  natives,  who  call  themselves  Kanaka,  belong  to 
the  family  of  Malay  nations.  Their  colour  is  neither  yellow, 
as  in  the  Malays,  nor  red,  like  that  of  the  Americans,  but 
something  between  both,  a  kind  of  olive,  and  sometimes 
reddish  brown.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  and  well 
formed,  with  muscular  limbs,  and  open  countenances.  The 
roots  of  their  language  have  a  great  affinity  to  those  of 
the  other  Malay  nations  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. When  these  islands  were  discovered  by  Cook,  it  was 
observed  that  the  natives  of  this  group  had  made  further 
progress  in  civilization  than  those  of  the  other  islands  and 
groups.  This  was  evident  from  the  care  with  which  the 
tarro- fields  were  cultiN^ated,  but  still  more  from  their  manu- 
facturing cloth  from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  and 
other  trees,  their  beautiful  mats,  and  the  art  with  which  they 
united,  and  as  it  were  wove  together,  many  beautiful  feathers, 
so  as  to  be  used  as  articles  of  dress.  They  also  made  several 
utensils  of  stone,  wood,  and  shells,  without  the  use  of  iron 
tools.  At  that  time  they  wore  only  a  wrapper  (called  tapa) 
about  their  loins,  but  many  of  them  now  dress  in  the  Euro- 
pean fashion.  They  have  also  improved  in  other  respects, 
especially  in  ship-building  and  navigation.  Veseels  built  at 
Honoruru,  and  manned  by  natives,  traverse  the  Pacific  to 
Canton.  Several  of  the  chiefs  have  begun  to  build  houses 
in  the  European  style. 

Commerce* — What  is  properly  called  trade  is  not  import- 
ant, as  the  natives  have  only  two  articles  of  exportatio;!, 
salt  and  sandal-wood.  Agriculture  has  not  yet  supplied  an 
article  for  exportation,  but  by  selling  their  produce  to  the 
vessels  which  visit  the  islands,  the  natives  procure  all 
the  foreign  articles  that  they  are  in  want  of  In  1832  the 
harbour  of  Honoruru  alone  was  visited  by  159  vessels, 
mostly  American  and  English.  Many  of  these  vessels  are 
whalers,  and  others  go  to  several  parts  of  the  western  coast 
of  North  America  to  get  furs  for  the  Chinese  market. 
Several  of  them  however  are  bound  to  China  and  the  Eaat 
Indies,  and  have  passed  round  Cape  Horn  or  through  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens.  As  the  trade- winds  in  the  centre  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  Pacific  are  very  irr^ular,  the  most 
expeditious  route  to  the  East  Indies  is  to  sail  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  shores  of  South  America  to  the  Oal- 
lapagos,  and  thence .  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whence  a 
regular  and  strong  ea^t  trade-wind  carries  th^m  to  the 
coast  of  China.  All  these  vessels  get  fresh  provisions  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  demand  is  still  greater  than 
the  supply,  which  is  shown  by  the  very  high  price  which 
all  provisions  fetch.  The  number  of  these  vessels  is  annu- 
ally increasing. 

History  and  Governinent. —Theae  islands  were  discovered 
by  Captain  Jame^vCook  in  1778,  and  aeain  visited  by  bun 
on  his  return  from  Behring's  Strait,  wnen  be  was  killed 
by  the  natives.  Within  the  first  twenty  years  after  their 
discovery  they  were  only  visited  by  Portlock  and.  Dixon, 
La  Fero^ie  and  Vancouver.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century-:  frhaling-ships  from  America  began  to  visk 
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fhesd  seas,  and  tliey  were  toon  followed  by  f^r-traders; 
all  these  vessels  put  into  some  of  the  ports  for  provisiona. 
At  that  time  each  island  had  its  soTereign  and  several 
other  chiefs.  One  of  the  latter,  Tamehamuha,  beg;an  to 
plan  the  conouest  of  the  islands,  and  he  auceeeded  in 
subduing  all  or  them,  except  Tauai  and  Nihau,  whose  so- 
vereign, after  the  death  of  Tanaehameha  acknowledged  the 
sueoesaor  of  that  prince  as  hia  king.  As  Tamehameha  had 
only  auceeeded  in  his  enterprise  by  the  aid  of  Europeans, 
and  the  assistance  which  he  derived  ih>m  their  visita*  he 
favoured  their  settlement  in  the  islands^  and  in  1817  he 
placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  England,  His 
successor,  Rhio-Rhto,  came  to  London,  where  he  died  in 
1824.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  ikther  he  had  succeeded 
iti  abolishing  idolatry  and  in  the  eonversion  of  the  natives 
to  Christianity  (1819).  Since  that  time  many  English  and 
American  missionaries  have  resorted  to  these  islands,  and 
their  labours  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 
At  present,  perhaps  half  of  the  population  are  Christians. 
Several  books  have  already  been  printed  in  the  native  lan- 
guage at  Honoruru  and  Laheina,  and  even  a  map  of  the 
island  has  been  engraved  at  Laheina. 

There  are  four  distinct  ranks  in  society.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  royal  family ;  the  second,  of  the  first  class  of 
ehieft,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary ;  the  third  class  is  com- 
posed of  the  minor  chiefs,  who  pay  aground-rent  for  the  use  of 
the  lands  in  their  districts ;  the  bulk  of  the  people,  compre- 
hending the  whole  productive  elase*  constitutes  the  lowest 
section  of  the  nation.  The  king  is  considered  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground,  which  he  has  divided  among  the 
chiefs,  who  in  return  are  bound  to  military  service  and  to 

Say  ground-rents.  Every  island  has  a  governor,  and  is 
ivided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  a  chief. 
The  taxes  to  the  king  are  paid  by  the  chief  or  governor 
of  the  island,  who  collects  them  fVom  the  minor  chiefs,  and 
these  again  from  the  people,  with  the  addition  of  something 
for  their  trouble. 

(Cook's  Third  Vnyof^  to  the  Jheijlc;  Portlock's  Voyage 
round  the  Worid;  lird  Byron's  Voyage  qf  H.M,S,  HlofSde 
to  the  Sandwich  Inlands;  Ellis,  Tour  through  Hawaii ; 
Stewart's  Journal  qfa  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
Douglas,  *  On  the  Volcanoes  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,'  in 
London  Get^rtqyhical  Journal,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Bonnet's  '  Jour- 
nal of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,*  in  London  Geographi- 
cat  Journal,  vol;  vii.) 

SANDWICH  LAND  is  the  name  given  by  Cook  to  a 
number  of  islands  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  between 
57'  W  and  59'  40'  S.  lat  and  between  24**  and  27*  42**  W. 
long.  They  extend  from  north  to  south.  The  most  northeni 
group  is  called  Candlemas  Islands,  and  the  most  southern 
is  named  the  Southern  Thule.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  nine  burning  volcanos  were  seen  on  them  by 
Morell.  Some  of  them  are  very  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Others  are  bare  rocky  masses,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea-level,  but  all  of  them  are  without 
any  trace  of  vegetation.  The  surrounding  sea  contains  sea- 
elephants  and  cetaceous  animals. 

(Ox)k's  Second  Voyage  round  the  World ;  Morell's  Nar- 
rative fif  Four  Voyages  to  th^  Sotdh  Sea,  Jf^.) 

8ANDYH(X)K.    [New  York.] 

SANDYS,  OEORGB,  an  English  poet,  wa«  bom  in 
1377,  at  the  palace  of  Bishopsthorpc.  his  fhthor.  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys,  being  then  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1589,  the  year 
after  his  father*8  death,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  be- 
eame  a  member,  first  of  St.  Mor>'  Hall,  and  aHerwards.  as 
Wood  thinks,  of  Corpus  Christi  (College.  {Athen,  (hron,)  We 
have  no  account  how  ho  pas^  his  time  between  this  period 
and  the  year  1610,  when  he  commenced  his  travels  in  the 
East,  returning,  as  Wood  supposes, '  in  1()12,  or  after,  much 
improved  in  several  respects,  being  master  of  9e\*eral  lan- 
guages, of  a  fluent  and  ready  discourse,  and  of  excellent 
comportment;  having  naturally  a  poetical  fiincy,  and  a 
lealous  inclination  to  all  human  learning,  which  mode  his 
company  desired  and  ihost  acceptable  to  most  virtuous  men 
and  scholars  of  his  time.'  Hie  account  of  his  travels  was 
published  in  1615.  being  dedicated  to  Charles,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  entitled  *  A  Relatibii  of  a  Journey  begun  in 
1610,  in  Four  Books,  containing  a  Description  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  of  Ejo^ypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  remote  parte 
of  Italy  and  islands  adjoining.' 

After  this  Sandvs  went  to  America,  and  appears  to  have 
auceeeded  his  brother  as  treasurer  for  the  English  colony  ^ 
Virginia.   During  his  residence  he  completed  his  translation 
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of  the  '  IfatamorphoMT  of  Of  I 

some  time  engaged.    On  his  rr*«iii  u« 

pointed  one  of  the  gentkmmi  of  tlM  privy 

In  1636  hepubliahed  a 

two  yean  afterwards  *  Paraph 

clesiastei,  the  Lamentationa  of  i 

leoted  out  of  the  Old  and  New  T*»       >■ 

lation  of  '  Chriat'a  Passion/  a  % 

last  work  was  the  poetical  veiaion  Ok  ta« 

in  1642.  He  died  at  Bexley  Ahber.  tn  1 

The  writings  of  Sandya  an 
his  Iraveto  are  learned  withooi  fmummrj^ 
without  being  ledions ;  and  am  valMkUi 
give  of  the  East  in  his  time»  f 

pootical  writinga  oontnbiited»  umm 
rick,  to  the  fbraaation  of  a  wvU       mA  pnd 
sification,  the  natural  aceomp 
thought  and  expression  for  wm  tj  m 

His  merits  in  this  respoet  hm\ 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  Warton.     6pi 
beautifiil  eompoaitioni,  both  in 
in  the  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  tlM  i 
to  '  Selections  from  Saodys't  Mot 
London,  1839,  flrom  which  btoBmpLaj  u 

SANOAU.O,  or  SAN  GALLO.  .  ^ 

guished  Italian  artists  and  arohitacta,  i  « 

was  Giamherti. 

1,  GiTJLiAifo  GiAMBimn,  bom  in  1441^  wlht  aftil 
¥Vancisoo  Giamherti,  who  waa  himaotf  aa  «nyiMl«f  iMH 
repute  in  the  service' of  Coamo  do'  MwiwL  At 
he  and  his  brother  Antonio  efaiefly  pnetan 
wood,  in  which  they  acquired  tone  eoMbritjr. 
next  employed  in  the  capocily  of  nilitaiy 
renzo  de^  Medici,  who  rated  bis  i  ' 
patronised,  Giuliano  determined  on  poftaiBy 
his  profession ;  and  he  had  soon  en  ^  _ 
ing  his  talent  in  the  fore-court  Ot  cleialT  of 
Santa  Maddalona  do'  Pissi  at  Flomoe,  m 
duced  an  lonio  order,  whose  capites  mm 
having  an  ornamental  neeking;  at  that  Uom 
and  said  to  have  been  imitated  fkom  an  aaliM*  flnpHil 
found  at  Fiesole.  -  He  waa  afterwarda  commmmmmkwfV^ 
renzo  himself  to  erect  a  large  convent  (deatrovad  * 
siege  in  1530)  near  the  gate  of  San  Gallai  «1 
obtained  the  name  of  da  San  Otdlop  at 

stowed  on  him  by  his  patron,  and  

himeelf  and  the  rest  of  ttio  fiiroily.     la  1 

the  Ptelazto  Gondi  fbr  a  wealthy  laorclMii 

owing  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  bnildiag 

pleted ;  nevertheless*  what 

of  the  Florentine  style,  though  the  imgnlaii^ 

courses  and  lengths  of  the  mslici  rRosnoAncMi)  b 

a  defect.    Among  hia  numerooa  oiLer  witkM  «■•  « 

erected  by  him  at  Savona,  fbr  his  patian  tha 

Rovere  (now  converted  into  tba  oaovantaf 

besides  other  buildinga  for  the  lama  laalala, 

was  elevated  to  the  pontifieata  by  tua  tllla  of  Joia  D* 

Sangallo  expected  to  be  employed  aa  ambitaal  of  ika  aia 

St  Peter^s  cnurch;  but  being  supplanted  kf  BrmmI^Ii 

kvtired  in  disgust  to  Florence.    On  tha  alaalMa  of  loaX 

he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  daatk  of  BmmutB  wm 

offered  the  appointment  of  arebiteot  of  8t.  BrtaitX  kot  ht 

declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  infinnitia^  aadnrtai^ 

ing  to  Florence,  died  there  two  yean  aftag— ii  (lilTV  ^ 

the  age  of  74. 

Giuliano  had  a  son  named  Fianeeaeo^ 
Vasari  as  a  skilful  senlptor  then  living, 
the  mausoleum  ereoted  at  Mooto  Oaaoino  bgr  ChaHt  VIL 
in  honour  of  Piero  de'  Mediei. 

2,  Antonio  Sanoaua  bn  of       »  aas 
induced  by  him  to  quit  the  proi            m\ 

of  architect,  and  was  left  (*•  ^       ■« 

he  had  begun  at  Savona.  '  i 

where  he  ingratiated  himaeU  wtth  s  ^      ^ 

he  proposed  to  convert  Hadrian'i 

and  he  altered  that  build  ««■      — 

which  time  it  has  baan 

Tliis  work  gave  ao  much  a 

to  his  son  the  Duke  Valoi 

him  to  erect  the  fortreaa 

wards  that  of  Montefiascona.    Ha 

churches^  among  whieh  that  of 

eiano  is  cfttoemod  his  best  produc 
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time  be foio  Lis  deal li,  in  1534.lio  gaveupbolh  archilecturo 
Uiil  seolpturo,  aad  amused  Uimaelf  with  aericHlluril  pur- 
ID  iU. 

3,  Antonio  Sanoallo,  tbo  most  nolcd  of  llie  family,  was 
aeplMw  tu  iUb  iwo  preceding  on  the  moiher'a  side,  from  whom 
be  received  llieLrsurnBme.lhattiriiisratfasr.  who  WOE  acooper 
■tMugello.  buingBartolomeoPiccoiii.  He  was  »t  first  put  to 
Uu) buij^iiQSs  orutomtnon  carpenter. but  Ihe  funioof  hi&  ua- 
cIm  dtttermiDed  him  to  stit  out  fur  Rome  and  buoome  tbeir 
pupil  i  and  wlieu  thej  tjuiUed  lliat  city,  he  fiiund  another  iii- 
■Itiiclar  and  protector  in  BraDiantc.  to  wliom.  then  adcanced 
in  years,  be  soon  rendered  himself  a  miwt  ueoful  ai!>i*lant. 
N«r  ws«  il  long  before  hiK  talenta  obluined  for  him  the  no- 
tice of  persuDsofrarikiamuug  the  rest  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Farncae<aflei  wards  Paul  III.),  who  employed  him  la  rebuild 
bis  mansion  intheCampo  de'  Fiori,  Ihe  Brst  beginning 
of  that  iplciulid  pile,  which  would  of  itself  alone  have  es- 

thu  church 

m's  pillar ;  but  as  that  edifice  woi  begun  in  1307,  it  is 
tful  wbelher  he  did  mare  than  aHerwurds  complete  it. 
other  works  of  the  same   period  were  several  private 
it  pilozii,  esjiecially  one  for  Marchionne  Balilas- 
..  u  141,  as  ne Liber  the  buildings  themselTes  are  described 
lb«ii  sites  distinctly  indicated  by  Vaaari   and  his  other 
Bt  heri,  and  a>  nurny  of  (hem  have  repeatedly  changed 

uj       a,  it  is  now  diSiculC  to  specify  oi  nsoartiin  them. 
■t  -.  equally  i]        ult  to  determine  their  respective  dates; 
we  mav  t]         Jie  brL'ak  througii  chronological  order,  end 
ution  1         HID  house  that  he  aRerwards  built  for  himitelf 
''e       muu  Giulia.  iiaw  known  us  the  Palazso  Sacchelii. 
g  by  (he  various  works  on  military  archileolure, 
u  uuich  bo  was  employed  at  different  times  at  Civiii 
r         ia,  Parma,  Piaeenzj,  Aneuna,  and  other  pbces,  we 
,  proceed  lo  consider  Sungallo'a  project  fur  completing 
Peter's,       After    ^]le    works    bad   been   nearly    sus- 
peudeil  fur  sevcial  yean,  Paul  til.  determined  that  they 
uld  be  resumed  vigorously,  and  on  the  doath  of  Peruzzi. 
Ill   1^36,  Sangallo  became    Ihe  sole    architect.     With  the 
riow   of  pieveoLln);  ibose  changes  which  had  been  made 
»J  all  tliu  preceding  archilecla,  Ihe  pope  ordered  l;ira  to 
prepare  a  model,  upon  such  a  scale  and  in  such  an  expensive 
nner.  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  its  being  either 
.  or  deslioyed.    This  model.  Sf  hich  t»  said  to  have 
Bu  acveral  years  lo  execute,  and  lo  have  cost  upwards  of 
crowns,  it  still  proi^erted  in  one  of  the  rooiuit  of  the 
luucati.     It  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  in  length  33  Roman 
jalms,  or  nearly  in  English  feel.     Little  more  however  wai 
lone  la  the  fabric  by  Sani^allo  than  to  strenglhen  the  pans 
I       dv  erected ;  and  afier  W  death  his  desi){n  was  abandoned 
ber.  not  a  trace  of  it  being  visible  in  the  pretenl  struc- 
..af  oievaliun  of  Sangallo'sinodel is sivenin the Qrsl  vu- 
ui      of       lod's  '  Leilersofan  Arohitecl,  from  which ll  may 
M  U31  if  It  had  been  fulluwod,  the  buJIding  would  have 

Mbu  lui^lly  diQerent  from  what  it  now  is.  The  cupola  would 
1      '  hod  two  orders,  one  around  the  tambour,  another  ear- 
up  above  the  spiin){  of  ihedome,  which  would  aUu  have 
na  ol       ich  lower  proportions  (ban  the  present  one,  while 
eunspieueus  fuaturei  would  have  been  two  exceed- 
t  luiiV  and  tapering  caiupandi.  cunLnistins  and  at  tlie 
^i  li        baimonuiini;  wiiU  the  cupola  itself,  li  is  true  Ihe 
u)  iroken  iiitoamuUiplicity  of  parts,  yet  tbey  are  both 

ui,   proportioned   to  each  other,   and    piciuresquely 
ed;  and  the  whole  is  conaisienl  in  character,  which 
111  than  can  be  affirmed  of  Maderno'i  facade,  where 
uEic  ia  a  want  of  agreemenl  helweeii  Ihe  order  itself  an<l 
be  oibei  parts,  and  also  a  deficiency  in  variety  of  outline. 

The  Pjfazio  FarncBU,  begun  by  hiin  fur  his  patron  Paul 

II.   when  cardinal,  and  afterwards  greatly  exlemle^,  is  the 

It  cclebraled  of  Sungallu's  works.    He  must  however 

u'e  ihe  repute  uf  it  with  Micluel  Anf(eIo,  who,  if  be  did 

,  as  some  have  supposed,  add  the  ihiid  tier  of  wiudons. 

._      icd  thu  mai^iiiGcent  and   majestic  cornicione,  whioh 

>,.-   distinguishes  this    edifice  from  every  other  of    the 

in  Rome,  and,  aided  by  ihe  loftiness  and  extent  uf 

EiiiGcu  itself,  gives  il  a  colossal  air.     This  noble  sir tiC' 

dc!.etvas  notice,  if  only  because  it  has  been  said  ibat 

Reform  Club-Hause,  Pall-Mall,  is  aii  imitation  of  il, 

ach  IS  true   only  aa  rcgunls  style  and   manner;  fur  in 

1  to   design  there  are  quite  as  niany  points  of  (lis* 

^lily  as   uf  reiiemblance  between  them,  and   many  of 

are  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Harry's  budding.   In  both 

iiii;dowB  of  the  |irincipal  Uuor  are  <*  ^  taiMniaei»t  l^t 
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is,  have  small  columns  and  pediments;  but  in  Sangallo's 
edifice  the  centre  window  is  dilTcrent  from  the  others,  and 
having  no  pediment,  like  them,  produces  a  disagtceabU 
effect.  Sangallo  begun  the  Porta  S.  Spirito  at  Rome,  but 
left  it  unllniabed,  in  which  state  it  baa  ever  since  remained 
He  died  at  Ternl,  in  October,  1346,  advanced  in  yean,  bat 
at  what  precise  ise  is  not  known.  Hiflbo<lr  Was  brought  lo 
Roma  and  buried  with  greatpomp. 

SANGDINOLA'RIA.  [PruiBiDiANs,  vjI.six..  p.  I«,l 

SANGUISORBA,  the  name  of  a  genua  of  planta.  the 
type  of  Ibo  suborder  Sanguiaorben,  in  the  natural  order 
Rusaceee.  Of  this  genus  (called  Burnel)  there  are  nine 
known  species.  Most  of  them  possess  astringent  pro- 
perties. The  common  Burnet  (S.  r^nalia)  in  a.  native  o( 
Britain,  and  was  at  one  time  cultivated  in  chalky  districts 
to  a  very  oonsiderablo  extent,  but  il  has  lately  been  super- 
seded by  sainfoin  [Sainfoin]  and  other  artificial  eraBscs. 

SANGUI'SUGA.    [Lkecbes.] 

SANHEDRIM,  or  SANHEDRIN  (inTn3D).tho  great 
council  of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy-one  or 
seventy-two  members,  and  decided  Ihe  mast  important 
eautiei,  both  eeclofiiastieal  and  civil.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption by  the  Talraudisls  of  ihe  Greek  avriipiBv  {a  council). 
The  Rabbis  atlempl  to  find  the  origin  of  the  SnnbedHm  in 
Ihe  seventy  elders  who  were  appomted  by  Moses  to  assist 
him  in  his  judicial  duties  iNumb.,  xi.  16);  but  this  couocil 
was  evidently  lomporary,  ond  wo  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  .lewij.  (Mosea,  p-  44 1 ;  Hicbaelis 
On  fhe  Lawi  ofMoteg,  art  SU.)  The  exact  lime  uf  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sanhedrim  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  There  cjn  however  be  little  doubt  thai  the 
Sanhedrim  wasati  imitation  of  the  Eeveniyelden  of  Moie*. 
The  Erst  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  ii  in  the  time  of  Hyv- 
□anui  II,,  when  Hsrod  was  tried  before  il.  (Joseph.,  Aalio., 
xiv,  9,  s.  3,  4.) 

The  Sanhedrim  bad  a  president  nifin  or  M'lyj).  who 
was  geneially  the  high-priest,  a  vice-president  (/T;1  '^N 
p7),  who  sat  on  the  right  of  the  president,  and,  aecordin;; 
to  some,  a  second  vice-president  (DSTl),  who  sat  on  bis  left. 


who  were  partly  ex- high. priests  ond  partly  the  beads  of  the 
twenly-four  classes  of  priests.  2,  Elderi,  that  i«,'  the  princf  & 
of  Irihes  and  beads  of  families.     3.  Scribes.ui  men  of  learn- 


ing. All  chief-priesls  were  member^of  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
of  elders  and  scribes  only  so  many  were  admitted  into  it  as 
were  required  to  fill  up  vacancies,  (ilfiiif.,  sxvi,  i7,  i9; 
xxviL  3,  13,  20,41  i  Mark,  viii.  31;  xi.  37;  lir.  43,  S3:  xv. 
I;  Aiilt,iy.5;  v,21,e7.]  The  Talmudieis  say  thai  the  Iri- 
bunal  liad  its  secrelai  ies  and  apparitors.  Both  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  were  found  in  it.  (Act),  v.  IT,  31,34;  xxiii. 
B.) 

The  Sanhedrim  met  at  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  Ihe 
Talmudists,  inachamber  within  (he  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
called  Gatith.  in  which  al»o  their  archives  were  kept;  lint, 
according  to  Josephua  {Bell.  Jud..  v.  4.  '2  ;  vi.  6,  3).  in  a 
room  on  Ihe  east  side  of  Mount  Zion,  nut  for  from  Tbe 
Temple.  In  cases  of  emergency,  as  in  the  trial  of  Christ. 
Ihey  met  in  Ihe  high-prlesl'i  bouse.  Tbey  sat  m  Ihe  IbtiU 
of  a  semicircle. 

The  causes  brought  before  this  tribunal  wereeilher  ap- 
peals from  ibe  inferior  court*,  or  matters  which  were  ihoughi 
uf  sullicient  importance  lo  uume  before  them  in  the  Drsi  in- 
slance  ;  fur  example,  the  queirlion  wbelber  a  person  wat  a 
false  prophet  {Luke,  xiii.  33),  and  matters  which  affected  the 
wliols  stale,  a  whole  tribe,  or  the  high-priesi.  The  aceuned 
was  bi'ouifbt  before  the  ti ibunel, Bnilwitneises  were requireil 
to  appear  lo  support  the  chari;e.  Either  capital  or  minor 
punialimcnts  might  be  indicted  by  the  Sanhedrim;  but 
under  (he  Roman  govemmenl  its  power  was  so  liir  restricted 
that  a  capital  sentence  required  Ihe  confirmation  of  the 
Roman  governor,  who  was  also  charged  with  its  execution- 
Tbe  sloning  of  Steplien  was  not  done  in  accordance  with 
the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  bui  in  a  riot ;  and  Ibe  exe- 
cution of  James  aod  oihera  by  tbe  hieb-priest  Anauus  (a.d. 
G4)  took  place  in  the  absence  of  the  Rumaii  procurator,  and 

admitted  by  the  Jews  themselves  lo  have  been  an  illegal 
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eoiilrts  m  each  lowu  of  Judaea,  con^igting  of  twenty- three 
moinbcn*,  to  which  the  same  name  is  BometimLs  applied. 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  San- 
hedrim. 

(Jahn,  Archthl.  BibL,  th.  ii.,  h.  ii.,  }  186:  Calmet's 
Dictionary;  Light  fool's  W^r  A* ;  V!"iiier*6  Bibl.ReaMrter- 
burh,  •  Svnedrium/) 

SAN^AKiaword  primarily  signifying  a  standard,  is  also 
applied  to  a  military  division  such  as  those  into  which  the 
whole  Turkish  empire  is  divided :  in  this  sense,  it  signifies, 
as  much  as  is  congregated  under  one  standard.  The  com- 
mander of  such  a  division  is  styled  Sanjak,  Sanjak  Bey, 
or  simply  Boy « and  the  supreme  general  of  all  theSanjaksof 
a  province  is  stxied  the  Beglerbcy  (commander  of  com- 
manders). The  word  is  found  under  the  forms  Sani^iaK 
and  Sandshak.the  French  and  German  modes  of  rendering 
the  Turkish  word. 

SANKHYA.  [Sanscrit  Language  and  Literaturk.1 

SANMICHE'LI.  MICHK'LE,  a  master  equally  celebrated 
for  his  works  in  civil  and  military  architecture,  was  born 
iu  1484,  at  Verona,  where  both  his  father  Giovanni  and  his 
uncle  Bartolomeo  pursued  the  same  profession.  By  thorn 
he  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  art,  but  he  caught 
its  spirit  from  studying  the  amphitheatre  and  otlier  remains 
of  antiquity  in  his  native  city ;  and  their  influence,  especially 
that  of  the  former,  is  visible  in  many  of  his  designs,  wherein 
he  greatly  affected  massive  rusticated  work.  Al)out  the  year 
1500  he  set  out  i^  Rome,  and  remained  either  there  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  till  the  time  of 
Clement  VII.,  and  was  intimate  with  all  the  more  celebrated 
artists  of  the  time — Bramante,  Michael  Angek),  the  San- 
galli,  Sansovino,  and  others.  While  he  was  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  he  erected  the  cathedral  of  Montefiascone  (the  cupola 
of  which  was  destro>ed  by  Are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  <a  tasteless 
manner),  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Orvieto. 
Returning  to  the  Venetian  territor}*,  ho  was  eniploye«l  by 
the  republic  (1526)  to  construct  the  new  fortifications  of 
Verona,  when  he  first  introduced  the  use  of  triangular  and 
pentangular  bastions,  and  thereby  entirely  changed  the  sys- 
tem of  military  architecture,  that  method  being  thenceforth 
adopted  by  other  engineers.  Hero  it  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  allude  to  his  works  of  that  class,  as  they  belong 
to  construction  rather  than  design,  though  some  of  them  arc 
remarkable  even  in  the  latter  respect ;  for  instance,  the 
stately  rusticated  facade  of  the  fortress  or  Castello  di  S. 
Andrea  on  the  Lido  at  Venice,  and  the  three  fortified  gates 
at  Verona,  Porta  Nuova,  Porta  del  Palio,  and  Porta  Zenone. 
He  wa£  next  employed  by  the  republic  in  fortifying  many 
places  in  Isiria  and  Dalmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candia,  some  of 
which  works  he  confided  to  the  execution  of  his  nephew 
Gian-Glrolamo.  In  consequence  of  their  reputation,  both 
uncle  and  nephew  were  invited  by  Francis  I.  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  which  flattering  offers 
they  nevertheless  lojected.  Whether  these  numerous  en- 
gagements and  his  divided  appliciition  to  two  such  very 
opposite  studies  did  not  prevent  Sanmicheli  from  attaining 
to  that  exeellencc  in  the  latter  which  he  might  else  have 
reached,  may  fairly  bo  questioned ;  for  with  many  merits, 
his  designs  otten  exhibit  glaring  faults,  which,  if  he  had  con- 
fined himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  «^ivil  ar- 
chitecture, he  would  perhaps  not  have  fallen  into.  In 
fact,  the  best  of  his  palazzi  and  other  works  of  that  class 
are  far  from  being  mudels,  except  as  to  theu:  fagades  and  ex- 
teriors, being  most  inconvenient  in  their  plans,  besides 
abounding  wtih  mon.^trous  deformities,  such  as  rooms  quite 
out  of  square,  and  sometimes  with  Uv)  two  sides  pa- 
rallel; and  in  one  instance  (Palazzo  Bevilac(iua)  he  has 
placed  the  principal  stairca^^o  in  an  open  court,  without 
any  protection  whatever  from  the  weather.  II is  exterior 
architecture  exhibits  less  of  mannerism,  and  more  both  of 
invention  and  nobleness  of  taste  than  that  of  Palladio,  but 
also  not  a  little  that  is  decidedly  faulty  and  offensive.  Almost 
all  his  buildings  are  marked  by  a  disagreeable  inequality  of 
design,  there  being  a  singular  mixture  of  parts  highly  en- 
riched and  others  nakedly  plain  in  the  same  coroiH)sltion. 
Ilis  balustrades  to  windows  and  pedestals  to  columiiH  are 
too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  has  rnise<l  his 
columns  on  a  second  pedestal  over  the  first  one.  His  style 
shows  itself  to  mo^t  advantage  in  his  lofiy  rusticated  base- 
ments, which  generally  pos-c^s  an  air  of  dignity.  Among 
the  palazzi  erecic<l  by  iiiai  are  the  P.  Grimani  and  the  P. 
Cornaro  a  S.  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  tho  P.  Cano>sa,  Bcvi- 


lacqua,  Verta,  Pellia^rini,  and  Pompei  St  VefOBft.    fa  Tt» 
rona  he  also  built  the  church  of  ihe  Madonna  dt 
pagna,  and  the  much  admired  Cappella  Pelleipini,  for 
which  we  refer  to  the  table  uccompaoyiiiB  Ronrmia.  H 
Sanmicheli  was  enjoying  a  tranqufl  and  noiioiinble  tU  i 
esteemed  by  all  no  less  for  his  peraonal  qoaliltet.tka 
his  talents,  he  received  the  intelligenee  of  the  death  «f 
nephew  and  aupil  Gtan-Girolamo,  who  died  in  itm  iT 
of  Cyprus  at  the  age  of  fortv-four ;  and  it  had  lod 
upon  nim,  that  he  survivea  the  (ktal  news  onl7  e 
dying  in  1559,  in  his  seventy-fifth  yeoir. 

SANNAZA'RO,  JA'COPO,  born  at  Ka^ea.  m  N5i.tf 
a  noble  family  originally  from  Spain,  atuaied  at  Kafln. 
and  afterwards  being  disapf  ointed  in  love,  lefl  his  cemti; 
and  traTelled  to  France,  where  he  hegnn  writiiw  hiB"A^ 
cadia.*  a  pastoral  fable  in  Italian,  in  «'hirh  be  Mcrihtf  a 
poetical  colours  the  scenes  and  ocenpations  of  pwkml  Uk. 
It  is  a  mixed  composition  of  pro^  and  verse,  and  hv  Wta 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  thtfWily 
of  the  languiu^e.  Indeed  Sannaxaro  is  confidetod  m«m 
of  the  best  Italian  classics.  The '  Arcadia'  hai  mod 
numerous  editions.  Sannaxaro  also  wrotoa  uuia 
*  De  Partu  Virginis,'  which  was  highly  appUiidot 
which  obtained  for  the  author  the  sanetioii  of  t«o  mrl 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  expressed  hi  two  hricfc.  nt 
also  wrote  Piseatorv  Eclogues  in  Latin  TCtM.  te  hs 
return  to  Naples,  wlicre  he  was  highly  cftceoMd  hy  Kif 
Ferdinand  I.  and  his  sons  Alfonso  and  Frederic,  ht  ftud 
his  residence  on  the  delight  Ail  shore  of  MerplUw.  tftbt 
foot  of  Mount  Posilipo,  where  Frederic,  tbo  kal  Uof  tf 
Naples  of  the  Aragonesc  dynasty,  had  ffiven  hioi  a 
house,  and  where  ho  ^aw  before  him  tne 
of  the  fishermen  under  a  sky  and  in  a  clinato  which 
their  labours  less  irksome,  and  impart  to  them  a  mt  d 
)roetical  appearance.  When  the  AragooMo  dyni|f  m 
driven  away  from  Naples  by  the  treacMry  of  tmir 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  Sannaxaro  ai 
patron  King  Frederic  in  his  exile,  and  remaiiMd  vilh  Vm 
in  France  till  Fl-ederic's  death,  after  which  ht  lata wilts 
Naples,  where  ho  died  in  1530.  He  wax  hwM  §■  s 
church  on  the  slope  of  Posilipo,  which  bo  hid  boil  m^ 
dedicated  to  the  \  irgin,  and  where  his  monvOMBt  isibil 
seen. 

SA'NNIO.  a  province  of  the  kmgdom  of  Naplei^ftraRH 
called  Contado  di  Molise.  lies  chiefly  on  tho  eostaideaf  llr 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  extend*  aa  ftrastkt 
Adriatic  coast.  The  district  of  Isemia  howerer,  which  Moaa* 
to  the  administrative  province  ofSannio,  lies  on  tho  wagtrinit 
of  the  Apennines,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tho  VcIivdl 
Sannio  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  tho  profom  tf 
Abruzzo  Citra ;  north  and  north-east  by  the  AdrMejaadk- 
east  by  Capitanata ;  south  by  Prineipato  Ultnu  or  tttfn- 
vince  of  Avellino ;  and  sooth-west  hy  TVm  di 
The  province  is  crossed  in  its  length  hy  tho 
the  antient  Tifbmus,  which  rises  from  two 
high  Apennines  near  Bojano,  and  flowing 
the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Termoli,  after  a 
of  about  60  miles.  The  other  principal  rirer  of  At  p^ 
vince  is  the  Trigno,  which  flows  neany  panllcl  Ib^  hoi  b 
the  north  of  the  Biferno. 

In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  tho  Triffno  aorhs  tm 
boundary  between  Sannio  and  the  province  oi  AhnttSsOtta 
South  of  the  Biferno,  the  TortoreconstitatoSkdoriof  foitif 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  Sannio  and  CipiisWi 
The  geographical  character  of  the  pronnco  of  Sannio  roM»- 
Wq^  that  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Abrnxaa  Tbt 
central  riflge  of  the  Apennines,  which  runs  hi  a 
direction  from  north-we.-it  to  south-east,  aonds  ool 
ofl'acts,  which  run  in  a  north-east  direction  t«  the  Adnsiv 
coast.  Between  these  offsets  there  are  ra  *a  ihntfk 
which  the  rivers  flow  with  a  rapid  coufn. 
cipal  valleys  are  those  of  the  Trigno  and  tho 
valleys  and  the  lower  hills  are  very  fortilo,  and  pr 
Indian  corn,  pulse,  oil,  wine,  aiid  fVuits.  Ai 
liowever  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  higlilar 
used  for  summer  pasture.  The  forasta  witu  i 
!  higher  Ai>ennines  were  once  covered,  haro  I  ^ 
I  destroyed,  and  the  mountains  are  now  nearly  >       .  j 

of  the  province  of  Sannio  is  reckoned  at  a£o«» 
;  miles,  and  the  population,  by  the  conam  of  1837, 
to  :M2,778.    Of  the  male  part  of  this  popuIaivMi  *» 
proprietors  of  land  or  houses.  139.000  a^ri      tnid 
I  ers,  6000  shepherds  or  lerdsmen,  171 
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1  i  00  are  keepers  of  winc-slioiis,  329  Boilorsor  flshermen, 
thu  riui  sra  employed  in  various  irides.  Then?  are  nbout 
I  lUO  priests.  337  monks,  ami  abuul  8U  nuns.  (Setmluri.) 
The  chitf  manufacluriiiu;  induilcy  in  the  province  is  lliat  of 
cutlery  anrl  fire-arms,  which  is  eatablisfaed  at  Carapobasao, 
Frussolonu,  and  Agiionc,  and  giveit  emiiluyment  li>  about 
4UU  men.  Thuro  are  aboui  i2U  fisbing-UiaiB  and  Email 
craft  bclunging  (o  tlm  province  ;  but  there  is  n(rharIiDiir  on 
the  cuast.  Ill  IH24  there  were  only  tliree  printers  in  the 
wnule  province,  and  not  a  tingle  bookseller.  (Petront, 
Centimento  de'  Reuli  Dominj.) 

Tlie  province  is  divided  inia  three  diglricla :— CHrapn- 
basso,  which  is  ihu  UrgesC.  and  embraces  tho  central  part 
of  tiie  province ;  Lariiio,  nhioh  exieiids  near  tlm  <oa-i'oail ; 
and  Isernia,  which  lies  west  of  the  Apennme*.  The  whole 
pruvince  contains  136  ciinimiincs ;  it  has  a  civil  and  cri- 
minal court  at  CampobaHHi,  friim  wliicli  there  U  nn  appea.1 
lolheGrnn  Carte,  or  eupreaa  tribunal  orNapk*.  The  eo- 
clcsiasiicat  administration  i»  iinddr  theflvebiEhopiorLariuo, 
Termoli,  Iscrnia,  Bojani,  and  Trlvenio;  and  Lhero  aru  164 
parish  incumbents.  Thora  are  2^3  churcht.4,  3'JS  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  inslitiitions,  a  royal  college,  and  an  in- 
slitnlioii  for  female  hoarders  at  Campabasso.  and  three 
'sciinle  secoudjirie,'  a  kind  of  grammar-aehoola,  at  Ca»oa- 
lenda,  Monlenero  di  Biiacdu.  and  Morcone.  Ttiere  are 
elementary  schools  in  many  cummiines,  but  the  Evslem  of 
■loinentary  instruction  in  the  whole  kingdom  uf  Naples  is 
neither  uniform  nor  well  arranged. 

The  Ibtiowing  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  province 
of  Saniiiu: — 1.  Campobasuo.  a  town  indiETeTenlly  built,  but 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  bill  above  the  valley  of 
the  Bircrno,  has  manu fiictoiies  of  oullery,  whioh  supply  Ibe 
vbole  kini;doro,  and  Sduu  inhabilnnts,  i.  Trivenlo,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Trignn,  iso  bishop's  sue,  with  3000  inhabitants: 
it  contains  some  aiitient  remains.  3.  Sapinoj  the  aniient 
Sepinum.  formerly  a  town  of  the  Bamnites  is  situated  in 
the  Apennines,  wblcb  \\atf  dividu  the  valley  of  Ibe  Tifflrno 
from  that  of  the  Tamarti,  an  allluent  of  tiie  Volturno ;  it 
hns  several  churches  and  convenia,  a  ctai«cal  seminary,  a 
paper  manufactory,  and  4(1(11)  iiihabiianls.  4.  Termoli,  tite 
aniient  Inleramna,  a  Email  town  un  ibe  sed-eAasI,  bctu'een 
the  month  of  the  Trigno  niid  that  of  the  Biferno,  has  a 
csslte  on  a  promontory.  S.  Larino  ia  a  small  town,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Biferno,  riot  far  fr&m  tho  sea,  and  Ibe  head  of 
a  district.  Near  Larino  is  the  Albanian  or  Epirofe  colony 
ofUruri.  6.  At;none  is  a  thriving  modern  town,  with  iron 
and  co]ipi.'r  works,  and  alii-ul  700l>  inhabitants.  7,  Bojano 
is  an  old  decayed  town  in  the  Apennines,  near  the  sourees 
«f  the  B;ferno.  8.  Iscriiiii,  an  old'looking  town,  liluulctl 
in  a  valley  on  the  we^t  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
Volturno,  and  on  the  high  load  from  Naples  to  Abruixo, 
contains  several  remains  of  anliqdily.  and  bsi  toTne  manu- 
factories of  coarse  woollens,  with  about  5nuo  inhabitants. 
From  Isernia  a  carriotfo  ruad  brandies  off  to  the  oastwjtrd. 
crosses  the  central  ridga  to  Bojano,  and  leads  lo<  CslDpo- 
baijo  and  Lariiio.  The  province  of  Snnnio  comprises  only 
a  part  of  the  antient  Samnium,  which  aUo  included  the 
whole  of  tha  "'rincipatu  Ultra  and  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

8ANOK.  one  of  the  nineteen  ciiclts  of  AuHrinn  G.ilicia, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kneszaw  and  Priemisl.  on  the 
east  bv  Sambor,  on  the  weal  by  Yaslo,  and  on  Iho  south 
by  Hungary.  Its  area  is  about  2I3Q  square  miles,  with 
SSO.OUt)  inhabitants.  The  Carpatliiana  ri->e  in  the  south. 
tod  send  their  oifsets  through  the  whole  citcle;  there  are 
many  and  extensive  ftire^ls;  the  i^Ofl  is  partly  sandy,  and 
Mor,  with  some  itilcrvunmg  parts  that  are  more  productive, 
rue  river  San  Hows  in  a  large  curve  through  the  Kounlry, 
Mid  is  joined  by  most  of  the  imalltir  stiiiania.  The  Wis- 
toka  risos  in  this  circle,  and  passes,  on  the  western  frontier, 
I  that  of  Yaslo.  Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  nnd 
cultivation  of  the  forests  are  the  chief  occupatioDsufllie 
■bitanls.  Salt  and  pctroloum  are  sources  of  considerable 
iKufit,  and  the  manuraGHice  of  yarn  and  linen  is  not  unim- 
iwriant. 

Sanok.  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on   a  niounta-n  on 

he  1        bank  of  the  S.in.     It  is  an  ill-lniillupen  markol- 

;    the    iiu'isea   are   mostly   of   wood,   and    there    are 

i:cly  -J(JUo  inliubiianfs.     Theie  are  one  Roman  Catholic 

one  Greek  church,  a  Hmonto  convent,  a  iujh  scliooi, 

uiu  the  court  of  justice  of  tho  eirole.     Opposite  tlw  town. 

rij^ht  hank  oE  the   San,    is  the  iaiperia]   stod  of 

«ce,  where  there  aroataliLBi  lb«~.iwul)tG0O<BtadltUi*,' 


wliioh  is  spoken  of  as  well   worthy  the  aticnliun  of  travel 

SANQUtlAR.    [Duw»uiM,HiRH.1 

SANS  SOUCI.    [PoTsuiM.] 

SANSANDINO,  a  town  in  Afrlco.  in  the  kiiiedom  of 
Bambnrra.  on  llie  banks  of  the  river  Jolibn,  or  Quorrfc 
near  13"  N.  lal.  nnd  S"  W.  long.  Ii  i*  a  plnre  of  comi- 
dorablo  eMent,  containing  a  population  of  between  BOOO 
awl  10,000.  It  appears  to  be  a  town  of  urtat  conimernol 
importance  in  (he  mtorior  of  An-icn,  peiiiup*  not  less  so 
tlinn  I'imbuctix^  with  which  It  carries  on  an  iitlive  tradft 
by  means  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  lor  large  rivet 
bonis  all  the  woy  between  the  two  towns.  AM  the  suit 
which  ia  consumed  in  llie  western  couijlriea  of" Sudan  is 
brought  from  the  Saharn,  mid  passes  Ihrougblhia  town. 
Tho  Kieruhants  of  Wolel  in  Baroo  bring  to  it  ibe  rock  salt 
oftheniine»ofShingaiin,and  caltlhis  from  El  Arovan  bring 
the  jiroduce  of  the  mines  of  Toudeni.  By  the  latter  it  re- 
ceives also  coral  and  beads  ftom  Uie  Mediterranean.  ThesB 
artidea  are  sent  lo  the  countries  south  and  west  of  Son- 
sanding,  and  exchanged  for  gold,  ivory,  slaves,  wax,  honey, 
and  oluth  of  Sooilan,  which  are  aflorwunU  sent  to  Walot 
and  El  Arovan.  Rice  and  cured  provisions  also  go  lo  tho 
last- mentioned  plnce,  which  ii  surtonnded  by  an  vxiremely 
sleriie  country.     The  trade  of  this  place  is  in  the  bands  ot 


the  Moors. 

(Mungo   Park's    TVubp/*   iw    rtrt   /n/mV      _ ,, 

/f>i(vi;^Cnilli6's  TraveU  through  Central  AfMea  l»  Tim- 
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SANSCRIT  I„\NGUAGE  AND  tlTERATURE.— 
Lang;ttag«. — The  Sanscrit  is  a  bronrh  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  of  l.in-ua^jts.  Of  all  (hose  latif;(iages  It  ia 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  primitive  Ivpa;  juid 
by  the  originality,  purity,  and  obundance  of  iis'ftjrros,  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  taws  of 
the  (brmalion  of  lanL^ua^e.  Being  also  possessotl  of  a  rich 
literature,  and  the  whole  of  its  materials  having  been  fully 
Iroated  of  by  native  grammarians,  it  was  no  sooner  iiilKJ- 
duced  to  the  learned  of  Europe  than  it  gave  rise  lo  a  new 
philological  science,  that  of  comparalivcgrammnr,  and  led  to 
the  tjondusion  that  Ibe  antient  Persian,  Ihe  Armenian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Lutin,  farmed  butane  1a[i;;nage  with  the 
Geiraan,  the  Letlte,  the  Slavonian,  and  even  tho  Celllc, 
each  of  these  languages  alTording  the  most  extraordiuary 
iUiutralions  of  ttic  others. 

The  Saneci'it  was  introduced  into  India  when  the  Brah- 
niinica!  race  obtained  possession  of  the  country  (A.  W. 
von  Schlepel,  'De  I'Origine  dcs  Ilindottn,'  in  th^  '  Tran*. 
Roy.  Soc.  Liierntiirp,' ii.,  S.  405,  &e.>;  and  having  driven 
out  the  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  which  are 
now  only  spoken  in  the  Southern  Deccan,  as  the  Telinga, 
Tamul,  and  others,  has  spread  over  Ihe  extensive  Irani  of 
country  between  ihe  Himalayas  the  Indus,  and  ItieKistna. 
Wilbin  these  limits  il  has  had  a  hitlory  of  its  own,  and  has 
passed  through  various  changes.  It  appears  in  its  moat 
antient  form  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  13lhccn(ury  before  Christ, 
and  in  that  stale  is  very  nearly  related  lo  the  Zend,  tho  an- 
tient knguage  of  Persia,  and  contains  mniiy  fnims  and  words 
which  have  become  obsolete.  The  classical  Sanacnl,  on  the 
contrary,  bavin"  once  become  fised.  has,  foiebout  3000  years, 
partly  aa  a  living  langunge  nnd  partly  as  a  learned  one, 
retained  the  same  stiunure.  with  the  mere  exception  Of 
diOeience  in  stfle,  and  a  few  archaisms,  which  only  occur 
in  the  most  antient  works. 

Praciil  Dia/ectf, — Out  of  Ihe  Sanscrit  Iwwever,  even  in 
comparatively  early  limes,  dialects  arose,  which  gradually  be- 
came still  farther  removed  from  the  original  and  from  each 
other ;  and  tTom  these  dislecia  the  languages  now  spoken  hi 
India  are  derived.  Thtre  is  a  law  however  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  tlioro  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  thfs 
law  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  nccurdinf;  lo  whicb  the 
Romance  language,  Ihe  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  Ihe 
Frencii,  have  grown  out  of  the  Latin.  There  is  the  same 
sofienintr.  Ibe  tame  assimilation,  and  the  same  exclusion  of 
the  harsher  sounde,  the  same  weakening  of  the  f.irms,  thf 
same  substitution  of  particles  for  cnies.  ami  tlie  same  peri- 
pbiaslic  conjugations.  The  genoral  name  given  to  lhe«e 
langua^jee  by  the  Indian  cvamniarians  is  PrSerila,  llist  is. 
derivative  languages ;  while  tlie  term  Samnita  is  applied  to 
that  bngitage  which  ia  rcgulutly  and  gramaiaticalW  coii- 
Blructcd. 

The  oldest  of  these  diulerts,  and  that  which  devialM 
jMH  ftom  ths  Sueertt,  4a  ^  mt,  wbteti  Uai  lioeamo 
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the  sacrctl  language  of  the  Buddhistsi,  who,  when  they  abro- 
gated the  in>iitu1ion  of  castes,  required  a  language  which, 
at  least  for  works  noi  strictly  scientiflc,  should  not  he  ex- 
clusively understood  hv  the  privileged  classes.  Having  been 
carried  by  the  Buddhists  from  Northern  India  to  Cey- 
lon, the  Pali  has  continued  to  exist  in  that  island,  and 
possosseai  a  copious  literature.  (Bumouf  and  Lassen,  *  Es&ai 
sur  le  Pali,'  Poris.  1826 ;  Clough,  •  Pali  Grammar/  Colombo, 
1832.)  The  language  which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  called 
Pracrit,  properly  MahiircUhiri  (for  its  local  origin  is  to  be 
souglit  in  the  countrv  of  the  Mahrattas),  diffbra  little  from 
the  Pali ;  it  is  used  by  the  Jains.  The  Magodht  and  the 
Saurusem,  the  former  originally  spoken  iu  Behar,  and  the 
latter  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  are  only  a  little  farther 
romove<l  from  the  Sanscrit.  (Lassen, '  Institutioncs  Linguo 
PrucriticiL*,'  Bonn,  1838.)  In  addition  to  these  there  ure  nu- 
merous more  modern  dialects,  among  which  wo  shall  only 
distinguish  the  Vrajabhdsh(i  (Brij  Bhakha),  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  poetical  literature,  and  as  being  the  parent 
of  the  Hindustani. 

The  formation  of  the  Pracrita  languages  out  of  the 
Sanscrit  flowed  naturally  from  the  character  of  the  parent 
tongue,  and  this  tendency  is  manifested  even  in  tlie  ear- 
liest sha]>e  of  the  SanscriL  This  appears,  to  take  a  single 
instance,  jn  the  substitution  of  the  ch  and  J  (the  Italian  ci 
and  gt)  for  the  original  k  and  g,  just  as  the  Italian  gielo  if 
formed  from  gelu).  In  like  manner,  it  was  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  the  classical  Sanscrit  to  adopt  the 
verbal  forms  of  the  Pracrit,  and  to  retain  them  together 
with  the  legitimate  and  settled  forms,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  two  languages  must  have  co-existed  iur  a  long 
l>eriod. 

The  Pali  appears  as  a  perfectly-formed  language  in  the 
Buddhist  works  carried  to  Ceylon,  which  wo  cannot  fix  at  a 
later  date  than  the  fourth  century  before  Christ ;  and  the 
MIghadi  dialect  has  been  found  distinctly  recorded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  in  the  inscriptions  of  King 
Asoka.  which  have  for  the  most  part  been  correctly  deci- 
pheretl  by  Prinsep.  (' Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,'  1^837,  pp. 
666,  794,  963.)  A  Pracrit  language  likewise  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  Greek  kings  found  in  Caubul,  and  near  the 
Indus,  most  of  which  have  been  deciphered  by  Lassen. 
Many  of  the  names  also  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  tlie  Greeks  are  Pracrit ;  that  of  the  Deccan,  for  instance, 
in  the  Pcriplus  of  the  ErythrsDan  Sea,  AaxivaPadiiCf  does 
not  corres))ond  to  the  Sanscrit  dakshiniipatha,  but  strictly 
to  the  Pracrit  dukkhinabaiiha.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in 
the  last  five  centuries  b.c.  the  Pracrit  must  have  become 
completely  the  languai^e  of  the  people;  and  indeed  the 
dramas  which  were  written  about  this  time  show  the  relation 
of  the  two  languages  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  men 
speaking  Sanscrit,  niid  the  women  and  inferior  charactera 
Pracrit;  which  is  likewise  a  proof  that  the  Sanscrit  was 
actually  a  living  tongue,  and  was  used  in  conversation  by  all 
educated  people.  This  is  proved  by  many  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  would  bo  a  great  mistake  to  view  the  San- 
scrit as  having  become  from  this  time  merely  a  learned 
language.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  language  of  the 
court  of  Cashmere  as  late  as  the  12th  century  ad.,  and  was 
probably  in  use  in  the  small  independent  courts  of  Raj  poo- 
tana  even  in  the  14th  and  Idth  centuries.  It  is  consistent 
with  all  that  we  know,  that  the  language  should  bo  in  a 
different  condition  in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  however  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
language,  and  it  is  now  used  only  in  learned  disputations  in 
the  colleges  of  the  Brahmins. 

Literature. — The  Sanscrit  literature  begins  with  the 
Vedas,  and  is  founded  entirel)  upon  them.  [Vedas.]  The 
restof  the  literature  may  be  divided  into  the  poetical  nnd 
tho  MMcniiflc.  The  poetical  literature  may  be  referred  to 
two  distinct  periods,  one  of  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  composition  of  the  great  epic  )H>ems.  and  the  other  may 
be  characterised  as  the  period  of  artificial  poetry.  In  tho 
former,  tho  interest  is  a  national  one.  and  ari»cs  from  the 
subject ;  in  the  latter,  it  depends  upon  the  form. 

Epic  Pt}etry,'-  Wo  possess  the  epic  poetry  only  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  and  consequently  its  origin  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  must  be  looked -fbr  among  the  rhapsodists,  whom 
the'  Ramdyana*  presents  to  us  pretty  much  in  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  in  which  they  appear  among  the  later  princes 
of  India.  The  materials  of  the  epic  consisted  primarily  ol 
the  genealogies  of  the  princely  families  whom  the  rhapso- 
dists served,  and  next,  of  certain  prominent  events  m  the 
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family  bittory,  which  were  nt  i 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  { 
there&fb  that  there  may  have  i       i  l.       uj  < 
there  were  princely  races.    In  %wm  l«y  of  i 
all  these  poems  have  been  lost  eseeni  li 
debted  for  their  preservation  ptrtly       ll 
and  still  more  to  tlte  interest  of  tae  m      »•• 
'  R4miyaua*  and  the  '  MahftbUbnIn.'  m 

undergone  many  important  alterations  i       i 
the  hands  of  the  authors;  in  fiust*  thftv 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  in 
by  tlie  addition  of  tlMse  parts  in  wbi 
originally  no  more  than  mortal  ' 
tions  of  Vishnu ;   these  additiona  howei       h 
loosely  attached,  that  they  might  ensilvlNi  i 
detriment  to  the  whole.    In  the  *  Mililbl 
has  been  kept  in  view  of  including  in 
whole  cycle  of  tradition ;  and  as  tM  epm 
tended  for  the  instruction  and  omnaeoMbft  w 
caste,  not  only  was  everything  added  whieh  c 
their  reverence  for  the  Bradimins,  but   ll 
books,  of  considerable  length,  in  whidi  tU 
cosmogony,  philosophy,  and  law  are  ex] 
manner. 

The  ifdm^ana.— The  subject  of  the  * 
descent  of  Vishnu,  for  the  purpose  of  afertia^  Urn 
destruction  of  the  whole  worla  by  the  prii 
R^vana.  Rdma,  the  son  of  Duarallia* 
brought  up  by  wise  Brahmins,  esneeinUy  Viaviailm; 
yet  very  young  be  overcame  the  aMnoni  in 
and  by  his  superhuman  strength  ohttiiBed  tlM  hand  ef  At 
beautiful  SItil.  He  was  about  to  be  eppmnled 
his  a.f^ed  father  and  to  be  his  partner  on  the  Clii 
plan  was  frustrated  by  a  court  intrigue,  mmiL  he 
pelled  to  wander  abroad  as  en  exile.  With 
orotlicr  Lakshmanat  who  also  pertidpetedi  m  the 
nature  of  Vishnu,  he  dwelt  in  the  in! 
Deccan,  in  the  forest  of  Dendakat  at  the' 
davery.  This  eourse  of  events  was  aeeeeieiy  ia  mttm  b 
bring  him  and  R&vana  together,  for  here 
self  terrible  to  tlie  dflDmous,  end  having 
others,  Siirpanakhfi,  the  sister  of  Rlvnoa,  the< 
partly  out  of  revenge  for  this  outrage^  end  fertlf 
by  violent  love  for  Stt^  carried  her  oft 
safety  to  his  residence  at  Lsnki  (GeyloiOw 
Lakshmana,  uaaequainted  with  the  abode  ef  1 
dered  about  in  the  peninsula  in  seareh  of  8M* 
king  Sugrfva,  who  had  been  detbconed  hy  hie  em 
Bftli,  was.  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  RdnMueaA  fl 
ing  of  gratitude  sends  out  a  host  of  epee  iv  the  itmamm  d 
finding  the  abode  of  Sttd.  The  epe  Hni 
discovers  it,  passes  across  the  stnit,  seA 
with  Stii,  seU  flro  to  LsnU,  and  eonve]^  the 
to  Rdma.  who  proceeds  with  the  whole  amgr  eff 
southern  point  of  the  peninsule,  when  es  wmmmim  %mim 
is  formed  by  throwing  mountains  into  the  wan.  JeSi 
army  is  about  to  march  upon  tlie  islmndt  Hdma  isi 
tercd  by  Vibhtshana,  RIvana  s  brotlieiv  end  4  Ih 
flict  commences,  the  description  of  which  ii 
admired  parts  of  the  poem:  but  thedmMeneeMellMii 
subdued ;  Rfi^-ana  falls  by  the  hand  of  Rinm;  aed  Hmrn 
recovered,  and  having  been  found  puf%  ee 
ordeal  of  the  gods  as  by  the  word  of  Brnham 
is  again  united  to  RIma,  who,  letuming  to  A^ 
ceivcs  from  the  hand  of  his  brother  Bhentn 
to  which  he  is  entitledi 

These  are  the  contents  of  the  first  six  his 
poem  terminates.     But  there  is  a  hi 

obviously  a  later  addition,  and  oonsima  w 
entirely  independent  of  the  former  nenm»i — 
separated  from  Rfima,  and  beers  two       m. 
to  Valmiki.      After  her  innocence  i       U 
blished,  she  is  carried  away  by  the  gs«« 
and  Lava  have  learned  the  poem  from  Vi 
logical  author,  and  recite  it  at  a  sreat 
whereupon  Rima  acknowledges  tl         ea 
is  obviously  an  etymological  myth,  « 
scrit  name  of  the  rhapsodist%  Aytfiotam.     i 
tho  present  introduction  to  I      int  bo 
origin  of  the  poem  is  told  in  tho  wsv. 

must  therefore  bo  regarded  as  *^-in-  de 

editor.    That  the  *  lUmiyana*  hot 
alterations^  may  easily  be  ihewo.     mm  ^ 
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tB,  many  ftiin<^s  which  point  to  very  antiebt  times; 
uui  customs  introduced  at  a  later  period  are  not  even  al- 
luded to,  as  for  instance  the  burning  of  widows,  which  was 
practised  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  In  ether  parts  circum- 
stances are  referred  to  which  bring  us  as  far  down  as  the 
leeond  century  a.d.,  the  names  of  comparatively  recent 
nations  being  mentioned,  for  instance  the  Huns. 

The  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  cannot  therefore 
be  ascertained  with  any  further  degree  of  accuracy;  ana 
ill  minuter  investigations  must  be  deferred  until  the  whole 
poem  is  prmted.  It  is  more  easy  to  determine  what  histo- 
rical fact  forms  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  evidently  the 
introduction  of  the  Brahminical  worship  into  the  Peniii- 
lula,  the  wild  aborigines  of  which,  as  being  the  opponents  of 
Brahminism.  are  made  to  appear  in  the  character  of  demons. 
fhe  apes  must  represent  another  and  a  less  hostile  race, 
irhom  the  Brahmins  made  use  of  in  order  to  overcome  the 
ruder  tribes*.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  anot!ier  circumstance 
in  the  poem  :  the  guide  of  Rdma  is  the  hermit  Agastya,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribes  the  conversion  and  cultivation  of  the 
Deccan,  and  who  even  now  shines,  according  to  a  sublime 
symbol,  as  the  radiant  Canopus  of  the  South. 

The  '  Ram^yana,*  since  the  last  re-casting  of  the  poem, 
iias  undergone  several  revisions,  of  which  we  have  become 
icquainted  with  three,  or  at  least  two,  by  means  of  MSS. 
rhat  which  contains  the  oldest  and  the  best  text  is  coa- 
Srmed  by  commentaries;  another,  which  we  have  frotn  the 
ater  Bengalee  critics,  may  almost  be  called  a  paraphrase. 
2!ary  and  Marshman  first  commenced  an  edition  (Seram- 
[wre,  1806-10,  4to.,  3  vols.)  which  contains  the  first  two 
jooks,  with  an  English  translation.  The  text  is  founded 
)n  these  two  revised  copies.  A.  W.  von  Schickel  is  engaged 
ipon  a  critical  edition  of  the  Riimayana,  founded  on  a  com- 
larison  of  the  MSS.  existing  in  Europe,  in  which  the  text 
)f  the  commentators  has  been  restored.  Two  volumes  of 
he  text  have  been  published,  and  the  first  volume  of  an 
jxtremely  elegant  Latin  translation  (Bonn,  1829,  8vo.). 

Mahdbhdraia.— For  the  second  of  the  two  great  epic 
)oems,  see  the  article  Mahabharata. 

Laws. — To  the  same  period  of  literature  belong  the  law- 
K)oks,  the  Sastras,  amont^  which  that  of  Manu  has  bb- 
ained  the  highest  reputation.  [Maxu.]  Besides  the  book 
>f  Manu,  there  were  many  similar  books,  which  were  like- 
rise  referred  to  sacred  mythological  personages,  as  Vishnu, 
ITrtkaspati,  Ndrada,  and  others.  All  of  them  have  been 
)ut  in  shape  in  the  course  of  time,  and  this  has  been  done 
rontemporaneously,  for  the  several  works  contain  references 
0  and  quotations  from  one  another,  and  their  contents  do  not 
naterially  differ.  The  *  Ydj naval kya  S^stra '  still  exists  in 
he  commentary  (the  'MitSxara')  which  was  written  upon  it; 
md  indeed  the  original  work  might  be  tolerably  well  restored 
Vom  it.  The  *  Mitilxara  *  quotes  numerous  passages  from 
he  *  Gautamasdstra,*  another  work  of  the  class,  which  may 
(till  probably  exist  in  India  in  a  complete  state. 

Puranas. — The  Purdnas.  if  we  regard  the  form,'  must  be 
classed  with  the  antient  epic.  They  are  voluminous  collec- 
ions  of  legends  and  traditions,  written  to  elucidate  the 
>rigin  and  history  of  some  particular  holy  place  or  a  certain 
t,  and  to  be  read  to  the  people  for  their  mstruction  at  the 
jicat  festivals.  They  all  begin  with  a  cosmogony,  to  which 
hey  add  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  and  the  cfevelopment  of 
he  periods  of  the  world,  as  well  as  unconnected  historical 
raditions,  so  as  to  form  a  fabulous  chronology ;  and  thuis 
hey  come  down  to  the  history  of  the  sacred  place  to  Which 
hey  arc  especially  dedicated ;  they  then  conclude  with  the 
acles,  and  so  forth,  which  have  been  performed  there, 
xa  they  were  intended  to  be  read  publicly,  they  are  of 
nurse  used  as  vehicles  for  conveying  such  instruction  As  the 
leople  might  be  presumed  to  require.  They  contain  therc» 
ore  not  only  recommendations  to  devotion  and  faith,  and 
iopious  representations  of  the  religious  usages  and  customs, 
»ut  also  systems  of  the  sciences  which  were  known  to  the  na- 
ives  of  India,  as  astronomy,  mensuration,  and  jurisprudence, 
rhich  arc  difi^erent  in  each  PurSna,  according  as  the  priesthood 
f  a  temple  belonged  to  this  or  that  sect,  or  to  this  or  that 

lool  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  or  law.  tn  their  present  form 
ue  Purdnas  are  decidedly  very  late  compositions,  but  the 
lements  out  of  which  they  have  been  constructed  belotig 
>  very  different  periods.  They  themselves  refer  to  fttill 
Idcr  sources,  and  all  the  circumstances  combined  lead  to 
ae  conclusion  that  there  must  have  beein  another  set  of 
^rdnas,  which  are  now  lost,  and  of  which  the  presen^  are 
n  altered  form  or  an  imitation.    Their  great  siinilarity,  ad 


Well  in  their  general  structure  as  in  particular  parts,  showi 
that  they  must  have  been  formed  upon  one  type,  and  that 
one  very  antient,  and  that  the  differences  which  they  present 
arise  from  the  difference  of  object,  according  as  they  ema- 
nated from  this  or  that  place,  or  this  or  that  sect.  The 
older  authorities  actually  give  definitions  of  the  Puidnas 
which  do  not  apply  to  them  as  they  exist  at  present,  and 
which  presume  an  older  form.  It  may  even  he  asserted  that 
entire  portions  of  them  must  originally  have  belonged  to  the 
Vedas.  In  their  present  shape  none  of  the  Purdnas  can 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century  a.xx, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  much  later,  and  cloSely 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  more  recent  sects. 
Though  they  are  metrical  compositions,  they  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  poetic  merit,  if  we  except  the  *  Bhdgavatapurdna, 
which  was  probably  written  by  Vopadova.  They  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  a  certain  canon,  and  are  eighteen  in 
number,  under  the  titles  of  Brdhma,  Pddma,  Brahmduda, 
Agni,  Vishnu,  Gdruda,  Brahmavaivarta,  Siva,  Linga,  Nd- 
radtya,  Skanda,  Mdrkandeya,  Bhavishyat,  Mdtsya,  Ydrdha. 
Kaurma,  Vdmana,  and  Bhdgavata.  Besides  these,  there 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  Upapurdnas,  or  secondary  Purdnas, 
but  the  actual  existence  of  these  Purdnas  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  There  are  many  others,  not  included  in  this 
canon,  which  are  called  Sthalapurdnas,  or  local  Purdnas, 
and  are  of  little  importance.  The  Purdnas  have  been 
chiefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  analyses  of  WiLson,  in  the 
*  Asiatic  Journals*  of  Calcutta  and  London,  by  his  trans- 
lation of  the  *  Vishnupurdna,*  London,  1840,  4to.,  and  by 
Burnouf-'s  edition  of  the  '  Bhdgavata,'  vol.  i..  Paris,  1840, 
fbl.  The  '  Bhdgavata,'  with  the  scholia  of  the  '  Srtdharns- 
vdmin,'  has  also  been  printed  (Calcutta,  1834). 

Artificial  Poetry. — Sanscrit  poetry  received  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  one  essentially  different  from  that  which  we 
have  been  just  considering,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
which  took  place  in  Sanscrit  literature  about  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Instead  of  the  popular  and  national  cha- 
racter which  appears  lit  the  two  great  epic  poems,  it  now  as- 
sumed an  artificial  form,  and  became  the  poetry  of  courts 
and  princes.  How  this  was  effected  cannot  be  historically 
shown,  for  the  various  steps  of  the  transition  are  lost,  and 
the  new  poetry  appears  at  once  in  its  perfect  state.  It  is 
however  quite  obvious  that  the  two  great  epic  poems  had 
long  been  complet^ed  and  were  in  universal  repute.  The 
new  poetry  is  poor  in  invention,  and  drew  its  materials  from 
the  former.  Its  whole  merit  consists  in  what  may  be  called 
style.  Even  the  epic  versification  is  for  the  most  part  ne- 
glected, and  lyric  metres  are  substituted  for  it.  This  is  not 
merely  a  difl^rence  in  external  form,  but  it  is  connected 
most  intimately  with  the  mode  in  which  things  are  viewed 
by  the  Indians,  who,  being  devoted  to  contemplation,  delight 
to  work  up  their  poetical  materials  not  so  much  into  a  con- 
tinuous action,  as  into  a  series  of  single  situations.  Each 
of  these  situations  is  exhibited  in  a  single  stanza  or  strophe, 
which  forms  an  independent  whole,  and  is  not  connected 
with  the  others  cither  grammatically  or  metrically.  This 
peculifirity  is  as  obvious  in  the  epic  as  in  the  lyric  and  dra- 
matic poetry. 

The  new  Epic  poetry  begins  with  Cdliddsa,  lo  whom  two 
works  of  this  class  have  been  ascribed,  '  Kumdrasambhava* 
and  '  Raghuvansa.'  [Calidasa.]  They  are  written  in  a 
style  worthy  of  imitation,  and  their  whole  character  shows 
that  they  are  older  than  the  others,  from  whose  superfluities 
these  early  works  are  free.  The  materials  belong  to  the 
mythic  cycle  of  the  '  Rdmdyana.'  The  disposition  to  de- 
scribe rather  than  to  narrate  is  exhibited  as  well  in  single 
passages  as  in  the  whole.  Whenever  an  opportunity  occurs, 
long  descriptions  are  introduced,  such  as  pictures  of  natural 
objects,  to  which  the  old  epic  poetry  was  also  inclined,  but 
more  sparingly,  and  only  incidentally ;  here  however  they 
encumber  the  whole  progress  of  the  action. .  This  is  much 
more  the  case  in  the  two  following  poems,  in  which  the  de- 
scriptions appear  to  the  poet  to  bo  so  important  that  he 
seeni^  to,  have  undertaken  the  works  only  for  the  purpose 
of  ihtrcKjucing  thein.  These  are  the  *Kirdtdijun^a,*  or 
•the  l?jitlle  of  the  Arjunas  with  the  Kirdtas,'  by  Bhdravi, 
and  '  SisUpdlabadha,'  or  *  the  death  of  Sisupdla,*  byMdgha, 
both  foiinaed  on  episodes  of  the  '  Mah$bhdrata.V  They  are 
classical  compositions  .  and  elaborated  with  the  utmost 
nicety ;  but  the  art  of  the  poet  degenerates  into  a  mere  play 
upon  words :  there  are  verses  .which  may  be  read  for* 
wards  and  backwards,  and  upwards. and  downwards;  others 
in  which  only  one  and  th^  saine  consonant  is  used  (as  '  Sis. 
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19, 114,  <dddado  duddaduddridt  dftdftdo  dCidadtdado  dudda-  ] 
dan  dadado  dudde  dud&dadadado  dada,'  vbich  indeed 
is  not  very  clear,  but  still  has  a  meaning),  or  two  con- 
sonants or  more  are  used.  These  poems  were  printed  at 
Calcutta,  1814,  1815,  with  the  commentary  of  MaHinfttha. 
riie  •  Bhattikdvya,'  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  in 
VallabhT,  the  chief  town  of  Guzcrat,  narrates  the  history  of 
Il^ma,  but  only  for  the  purposic  of  elucidating  the  more 
rare  grammatical  forms  every  canto  being  written  in  a  cer- 
tain tense,  &c.  (Published  at  Calcutta,  1828.  with  two 
grammatical  commentaries.)  The  *Naloduva,*  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Ciilidlsa,  gives  the  history  of  Kala  out  of  the 
MahabhSrata,  but  only  to  show  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  an 
incessant  play  of  words  and  rhymes.  The  most  artificial  of 
all  these  poems  is  the  '  RdghavapSndavTya'  of  KavirSja.  It 
is  written  with  such  a  purposed  double  meaning,  that  the 
same  words  give  us  the  histories  of  Rama  and  also  of  the 
sons  of  Pandu,  which  is  only  possible  in  consequence  of 
most  of  the  Sanscrit  proper  names  having  also  a  perfect  ap- 
pellative meaning,  so  that  in  the  one  history  the  proper 
names  must  be  dropped,  and  in  the  other  the  appellative 
meanings.  This  poem  has  not  yet  been  published.  We 
shall  mention  in  the  last  place  the  ^Naisiiadtya*  of  Sii- 
harsha,  king  of  Cashmore  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  treats 
r)f  the  marriage  of  Nala,  and  nothing  else,  in  twenty-two 
long  cantos,  written  throughout  in  a  very  artificial  manner, 
which  however  makes  it  a  great  favourite  among  the 
Indians;  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  exceed  in  length  and 
number  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  any  action  at  all. 

Lyric  poctn/,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  did  not 
exist  among  the  natives  of  India  at  this  period,  for  even 
here  their  fondness  fur  description  has  taken  the  place  of 
everything  else;  and  instead  of  lyric  poetry,  we  have  the 
epigrammatic,  didactic,  and  descriptive.  Even  their  ama- 
tory poetry  appears  to  be  not  so  much  the  expression  and 
effusion  of  feeling,  as  a  studied  and  laboured  display  of 
situations.  An  agreeable  work  of ^ this  description,  the 
'  AmarQsatakam,*  consists  of  lUO  single  small  poems,  each 
of  them  being  nothing  more  than  a  stanza  which  represents 
an  amatory  scene,  and  which  we  should  call  an  epigram. 
(Published  at  Calcutta.)  To  this  class  belongs  also  the 
*SringaratiIaka/  which  has  been  improperly  ascribed  to 
Calidiisa.  To  these  must  be  added  the  first  book  of  the 
*  Centuries*  of  Bhartrihara,  while  the  two  other  books  con- 
tain didactic  poetry.  The  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
brother  of  King  vikramfiditya,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  imnropeily,  for  it  belongs  to  a  much  later 
period,  and  indeca  it  is  not  an  original  work,  but  a  compi- 
lation. (First  edited  at  Seiamnore,  with  the  *  Hitopadesa,' 
1804;  and  at  Berlin,  1834,  by  Bohlen.)  Among  the 
poems  properly  called  descriptive,  by  far  the  best  is  the 
'  Meghaddta,'  certainly  a  genuine  work  of  C^lidfisa,  which, 
in  a  style  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  simplicity,  describes 
the  course  of  a  cloud  over  a  part  of  India,  the  residence  of 
the  god  of  riches  and  of  the  wife  of  a  demigod  who  had 
been  banished  to  earth  [Calidasa]:  the  poem  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  demigod  himself.  The  value  of  this  poem  as  a 
wurk  of  art  lies  chiefiy  in  this,  that  every  single  external 
phenomenon  receives  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  be  endowed  with  life.  It  is  very  different 
in  the  later  poems  of  this  class,  which  are  properly  only 
rhetorical  centos  and  collections  of  all  the  current  expres- 
sions and  comparisons  uf  previous  poets.  A  work  of  this 
kind  on  the  seasons,  a  subject  indeed  which  is  frequently 
introduced  in  the  enic  poems,  the  '  Ritusanhfira,*  has  been 
improperly  ascribed  to  C&lidrisa.  (Printed  at  Calcutta 
n  1 702,  and  at  I^ipzig  in  1839.)  A  similar  one  on  amatory 
:ommon-placc8,  'Chaurapanchasikd'  (in  Bohlen*s  'Bhar- 
triharis '),  is  bombastic  and  spiritless.  This  branch  of  litera- 
ture must  have  been  very  rich,  and  many  of  the  older  works 
have  undoubtedly  been  iost. 

The  Drama, — In  the  opinion  of  the  natives  the  Indian 
drama  had  its  origin  in  very  antient  times,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  of  their  attributing  the  invention  of  it  to  the  gods. 
We  are  unable  to  trace  it  historically,  for  we  know  it 
only  in  its  perfected  form.  Thus  much  i«  certain,  that  its 
development  is  due  to  the  sacred  solemnities,  and  partly  to 
the  dances ;  and  accordingly  the  technical  name  for  drama, 
ndtaka  (dance),  still  remams  (though  in  the  extant  dramas 
there  is  no  dancing):  and  paitly  to  the  puppets,  which  are 
still  u^^ed  m  Java  in  the  representation  of  pieces  taken  from 
the  Indian  mythology :  a  trace  of  this  latter  origin  is  pre- 
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served  in  the  name  of  the  »t«g»4irieior» . 
signifies  thread  holder. 

Such  performances  ar«  still  reUintd  iBdMi 
at  the  festivals  of  lUma  and  Krisboa.    TIm 
the  pieces  come  forward  ona  aftmr  ano 
accompanied  with  gesture.    It  ii  ob*     ■»  ■««•  i 
able  time  must  have  elapsed  ba     «  la  i 

could  have  grown  into  a  regular  um        m        a 
action,  in  which  mythological,  and  ^ 
torical  materials  are  interwoven  ii       %tm 
But  the  Indian  drama,  even  in  its  1       laal 
a  low  condition.    Among  the  Gra       .ufl  Um 
dividual  action  and  the  collision  w&  po% 

moving  forces  of  the  drama ;  but  iUm  im  Jd^^- 
series  of  events  and  situations  whicli 
cession  to  the  spectator.     The  distinvi        um 
and  comedy  is  unknown,  and  the  Indian  uv 
resembles  the  modern  opera.    The  In< 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  discrimination  of 
and  heroines  resemble  one  another  mu«oc  1 
dramas;  and  the  species  ratber  tbao 
everywhere  represented.    There  are  alio  w 
tcrs,  such  as  the  mta^  who  is  the  M         aa  « 
stage,  and  the  vidiathaka^  who  is 
1  ish.    Th  is  latter  personage  is  a 
of  the  principal  hero,  wliom  b«  j 
wishes  he  contrasts  with  bis  own  u 

contrasts  are  often  very  strongly  ooLni 

the  Greek  drama  are  unknown  to  that  of  ] 

many  external  particulars  it  is  eompan 

as  for  instance  in  the  number  of  aota,  oi 

be  as  many  as  ten.    In  the  form  tbeca ; 

which  especiallv  require  notiee:  ilfstt  ii 

dialects  in  the  oialogue,  which  is  in  i 

delicately  managed,  and  ^ves  us  s 

cultivation  of  the  Indians  in  1     ae 

ready  been  observed  that  the 

the  women  and  inferior  cbarkusivm  9[ 

Pracrit) ;  and,  second,  the  intercba:       o*  mm 

The  dialogue  is  entirely  in  pioae.  L—  ia  ii 

verses  in  the  lyric  metres,  alwavs  of  t 

before  mentioned,  which  i  b 

situation,  and  sometimes  uvrc^ luo 

be  actually  represented  on  the  si 

of  a  vehicle.    As  to  the  scenie  i 

tion  is  hmitcd.    It  may  be  in       m  u  ir 

books  that  great  care  was  btew#ed 

and  the  costume,  but  the  ni 

rations  appear  to  have  btou  ««»v  n      •  «  •«■ 

literature  of  India  is  beyond  all  douui 

are  yet  aware  of.    The  names  of  abobh  mm 

to  us,  of  which  1 0  have  been  edi        i     i 

Professor  Wilson  for  longer  or  kuw  »       ^  s 

(*  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,'  2nd  «       ju  LI 

nately  the  pipces  which  have  b        i        1 

to  enable  us  to  take  a  rapid  view  ua  ati 

sions  of  this  branch  of  their  litcraCura. 

The  classic  age  of  the  Indian  dra 
three  penods:  the  first  includes  tue 
of  which  only  one  piece  remains. 
Toy-Cart,'  by  King  S&dra.    It  is  • 
piece  belongs  to  the  earlv  period  ut 
contend  with  materials  which  ha  C 
to  handle.     There  is  a  certain  clu 
ment  of  the  acts  and  scenes,  and  um 
poetry  is  fatiguing,  a  whole  act,  for  inst 
with  the  description  of  a  storm.    In 
strikingly  original,  and  contains  few  r' 
which  occur  in  the  other  ixm     :  the  d 
Pracrit  also  are  more  cloa 
pieces.    To  Europeans  tuw  ua#^— ,  » 
as  giving  a  representation  of  In      n  Dh 
be  found  in  any  other  work.    I» 
ing  piece  of  this  period,  many  othoki 
CSliddsa ;  for  the  general  theory  ob  m«i 
ready  perfected,  wnich  is  obvious  i 

to  it. 

The  second  period  begins  with  < 
the  Indian  drama  reached  its  high       \ 
have  two  pieces  by  him, '  Sakuniam  « 
lidasa],  of  which  the  kst  has  been  uw        to  ■« 
judge  from  the  style  and  spirit,  it  j.  1 

to  him.    C&lidfisa  is  indeed  the 
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dramatists,  for  in  his  pieces  we  have  the  utmost  elegance  of 
style,  without  anything  over-laboured  or  artificial ;  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plot  is  natural  and  well  considered ;  and 
there  is  always  a  correct  relation  of  parts.  As  to  his  poetical 
merit,  Europeans  have  been  enabled  to  form  ajuaement 
from  the  translation  of  his  *  Sakuntalft,'  by  Sir  William 
Jones. 

The  third  period  begins  with  Bhavabhdti,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century,  whose  era  is  estab- 
lished by  a  passage  in  the  '  Chronicle  of  Cashmere.'  Dra- 
matic poetry  had  now  undergone  a  great  chanee,  the  his- 
torical progress  of  which  we  are  unable  to  describe  for  want 
of  the  necessary  evidence.  BahvabhOta  was  a  learned 
poet,  who  constructed  his  works  entirely  according  to  the 
dramatic  theory  of  previous  writers.  He  has  accordingly  a 
very  high  reputation  in  India,  but  he  has  all  the  faults  con- 
sequent on  the  direction  thus  given  to  his  genius.  With 
all  his  poetic  talent,  he  is  deficient  in  true  dramatic  spirit ; 
his  results  are  laboured,  and  there  is  always  a  display  of 
art  and  a  want  of  nature.  Description  is  with  him  always 
in  excess,  and  the  diction  of  single  passages  is  not  only  too 
artificial,  but  also  pompous,  and  to  Europeans  therefore  not 
without  difficulty.  There  are  three  pieces  of  his  ;  one  in 
which  a  domestic  subject  is  treated,  the  loves  of  MSlati  and 
Madhava,  and  two  others  taken  from  the  cycle  of  traditions 
of  the  RSm^lyana,  '  Mahaviracharitra*  (which  has  not  been 
printed),  and  '  Uttarariimacharitra.'  The  last  is  most  free 
from  the  excessive  elaboration  of  style. 

As  specimens  of  dramas  of  intrigue  in  the  Indian  style, 
'Ratnivali'  and  *  Mdlavikdgnimitra*  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Srtharsha, 
king  of  Caslimere,  or  under  his  name;  the  other  was  pro- 
bably prior  to  BhavabhCiti.  The  plan  of  these  pieces  is  not 
unskilful,  and  the  language  is  easy  and  graceful ;  the  sub- 
ject itself  warning  the  poet  to  avoid  a  highly  ornamental 
style.  Another  kind  of  interest  belongs  to  the  'MudrdrSk- 
shasa'  of  VisSkhadatta ;  the  exact  time  to  which  this 
drama  belongs  is  unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  after  Bhava- 
bhQti ;  the  mailer  is  historical,  namely  the  history  of  Chan- 
dragupta,  the  Sandrocottus  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  deficiency 
of  historical  information,  even  such  a  tradition  is  important, 
and  the  piece  also  throws  much  light  on  the  politics  of  the 
Indian  courts.  As  a  drama  it  is  not  of  much  value  ;  it  is 
mostly  written  in  prose.  The  *Prabodhachandrodaya'  (*lhe 
rising  of  the  moon  of  reason*)  is  of  a  character  quite  peculiar : 
it  is  an  allegorical  play,  written  by  Krishnamisra  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  purely  abstract  ideas,  as  virtues,  passions, 
and  crimes,  are  personified  and  act,  and  by  means  of  whom 
the  Vedanta  philosophy  at  last  celebrates  her  triumph.  Set- 
tin;;  aside  the  strangeness  of  such  a  work  of  imagination,  it 
mu«t  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  performed  his  task 
with  great  skill.  • 

It  was  much  later  before  the  peculiar  species  of  drama 
made  its  appearance  which  is  called  prahasana  {comedy,  or 
rather  farce).  The  pieces  aie  short,  and  are  valuable  as 
exhibiting  an  entirely  new  kind  of  literature.  They  are 
bitter  satires,  as  unrestrained  as  those  of  Aristophanes,  and 
aimed  at  the  deep  state  of  degradation  into  which  the  In- 
dians had  sunk,chielly  through  the  corruption  of  the  Brah- 
mins. The  *  Dhurtasaradgama  (*  the  assembly  of  rogues') 
is  a  playful  wrangle  between  a  Brahmin  and  his  scholars 
about  a  courtesan.  The  piece  has  the  merit  of  parodying  in 
a  happy  manner  the  bombastic  style  of  Bhavabhdta,  which 
is  a  proof  that  even  in  India  there  were  critics  who  were 
opposed  to  the  common  opinion,  and  who  ridiculed  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  general  lasle.  This  little  piece  belongs  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Published  in  Lassen's 
•Anlhologia  Sanscritica.*  Bonn,  1838.)  The  later  dramas 
confine  themselves  entirely  to  mythological  subjects.  The 
greater  number  Of  the  sixty  pieces  before  mentioned  belong 
lo  this  class. 

The  * Gilagovinda  *  of  Jayadeva,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  entirely  different  from  the  works  already  de- 
icribed.  It  is  a  poem  intended  for  performance  at  a  fes- 
tival of  Vishnu,  and  belongs  to  that  class  to  which  we 
iscribed  ihe  origin  of  the  drama.  It  exhibits  the  separation 
►f  Krishna  from  his  wife  Radha.  his  love-adventures  with 
he  shepherdesses,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  husband 
lihI  wife,  in  a  series  of  songs,  which  are  connected  and  in- 
roduced  by  strophes  which  describe  the  situations.  The 
troplies  were  iniended  for  recitation,  the  songs  to  be  sung. 
This  is  therefore  the  only  Sanscrit  poetry  which  we  possess 
hat  can  properly  be  called  lyric.  But  the  songs  are  entirely 
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written  on  the  model  of  the  Pracrit  songs,  which  alone  ap 
pear  to  have  been  intended  for  singing,  and  they  have 
throughout  the  Pracrit  metres.  The  word  govinda  itself 
is  a  Pracrit  form  of  the  word  gopendra,  *the  master  of 
the  shepherdesses,'  which  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Krishna. 
The  scholiasts  explain  the  poem  in  a  mystic  sense :  Krishna 
is  the  soul,  which  emanated  from  God,  with  whom  it  was 
originally  in  union,  but  was  drawn  down  from  him  by  sinful 
objects  (the  shepherdesses) ;  at  length  however,  full  of  desire 
for  its  original  purity,  it  returns  to  God.  In  fact,  the  author 
himself,  in  certain  passages,  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had 
some  such  deep  meaning  in  view :  and  perhaps  we  may  here 
find  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  mystic  poetry  of 
Persia.  (Printed  at  Calcutta,  1 806 ;  and  there  is  an  excellent 
edition  by  Lassen.  Bonn,  1836,  4to.) 

Narratives. — As  the  old  epic  poems  were  especially  de- 
signed for  the  warrior-caste,  so  the  Vaisyas,  the  third  class, 
have  a  literature  of  their  own,  the  narrative,  of  which  the 
first  whidh  requires  notice  is  Fable,  which  is  indigenous 
to  India.  In  the  *  RSm%ana  *  and  in  Manu  there  are  al- 
lusions to  well-known  fables,  and  others  are  related  in  the 
'  Mabdbh&rata.'  The  two  chief  works  of  later  times,  but 
which  are  still  of  some  antiquity,  are  the  *  Panchatantra' 
and  '  Hitopadesa.'  [Bidpai.1  The  '  Kathdnakas*  are 
short  narratives  and  tales.  They  are  known  to  us  chiefly 
through  three  modern  prose  works,  which  contain  obvious 
marks  of  having  been  derived  from  older  metrical  collcct- 
tions.  They  are  called — 'VetSlapanchavinsati,'  *  the  25 
tales  of  the  ghosts,'  by  Sivad^sa  ;  *  Sukasaptati,'  *  the  70 
tales  of  the  parrots,'  known  in  Europe  as  the  '  Tutinameh,' 
from  a  Persian  translation;  and  the  'Sinhdsanadvdtrinsati,* 
*  the  32  tales  of  the  statues  on  the  throne  of  VickramSditya.' 
The  whole  series  has  only  been  printed  in  translations  into 
the  modern  languages  of  India.  Lassen  has  published  part 
of  the  Sanscrit  original  in  his  '  Anthologia.'  But  there  is 
another  still  more  important  work,  a  great  collection  of  all 
the  existing  tales,  which  was  undertaken  by  Samadeva  of 
Cashmere  in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  is  entitled  *  Vrihat- 
kath^,*  *  the  great  narration,*  or  *  KathSsaritsSgara,' '  the 
ocean  of  the  streams  of  narrations.'  It  is  written  in  the  epic 
metre,  and  in  a  simple  style.  (About  a  fourth  part  of  the 
work  has  been  published  by  Brockhaus,  Leipzig,  1840.) 
Viewed  with  reference  to  their  matter,  the  works  of  this 
collection  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  since  even  in  the 
middle  ages  they  had  found  their  way  to  Europe  under 
various  forms,  as '  The  Book  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,' 
&c. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  original  text  clears  up  many 
difficult  questions  of  literary  history.  Some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  the  *  Tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ' 
have  been  drawn  from  this  source,  and  even  in  the  Arabic 
version  they  retain  many  features  which  belong  only  to 
India. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  narrative  works,  which  need 
only  be  noticed  briefly,  as  no  part  of  them  has  been  printed 
the  champiis,  which  are  narrations  in  prose  ana  verse, 
sometimes  written  in  the  artificial  style  ;  and  ihe  charitras, 
which  are  short  and  wonderful  stories  from  the  history  of 
some  celebrated  man.  Of  this  last  kind  there  are  two  which 
relate  to  the  kings  Vikramdditya  and  Bhoja,  and  at  first 
sight  appear  to  contain  some  valuable  information  ;  but  they 
are  entirely  without  authority,  and  have  only  served  to  in- 
troduce error  into  questions  of  literary  history. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  scientific  Uterature,  we  must  add 
to  the  narrative  class  the  scanty  remains  of 

Historical  Literature. — ^The  peculiarly  contemplative  cast 
of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  natives  of  India,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  country  having  never  been  formed 
into  a  single  kingdom,  but  consisting  of  small  independent 
governments,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  almost  entire 
want  of  historical  writings.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
modem  chronicle  of  Orissa  (abridged  by  Stirling,  *  A&iat. 
Resear^'  xiv.),  there  is  only  one  historical  work  in  existence 
in  the  Sanscrit,  •  The  Chronicle  of  Cashmere,'  properly  en- 
titled •  Rfijatarangint,'  '  the  stream  of  the  kings ;'  it  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Kalhana,  partly  from 
antient  sources,  which  he  specially  mentions.  There  have 
been  three  successive  continuations  of  this  Chronicle,  which 
describe  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  dominion  down  to 
Akbar.  The  work  is  written  in  the  artificial  style,  in  the 
epic  metre,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  the  form  of  a  '  Pur^a.' 
The  first  part  of  it  has  been  drawn  almost  entirely  fhm 
Buddhist  sources.  It  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
Wilson's  Analysis  ('  Asiat.  Resear  '  tlv.)  ;  afterwards  edited 
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at  Calcutta,  1 935,  4to. ;  and  lastly,  the  first  six  bookt»  with 
a  Frviicli  iraiiMlaiiun  by  Truyer,  were  published  at  Parii  in 
Jb4U  The  Buddhisiii,  on  ihe  other  tiand,  have  a  history, 
chrunolo^icully  wortliy  of  credit,  which  is  continued  accord- 
ing to  the  series  of  their  patriarchs.  Hitherto  the  only 
publication  of  the  original  Indian  text  has  been  that  of  the 
*  Muhrivansa,'  in  Pali,  by  Tumour.  (Oilombo,  1637,  vol.  i., 
4to.)  This  deflciemry  of  historical  literature  is  in  some 
decree  roiii|)ensated  by  numerous  inscriptions  of  various 
u<;es,  wliicti  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  of 
which  hitherto  very  few  have  been  decipliered  and  published. 
As  inosi  of  liieui  contain  genealogies  and  other  matters 
which  indK-ate  the  time  when  they  were  written,  they  are  of 
inestimable  vulue  for  historical  inquiries,  being  almost  the 
only  documents  which  we  possess.  As  to  any  other  his- 
loricul  iioiicet,  we  arc  entirely  indebted  to  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Chtnese,  and  the  Arabians,  which  have  l>een 
very  useful,  at  lea^t  for  settling  dates. 

Scientijic  Ulerature.—TUe  sciences  to  which  the  natives 
of  India  have  been  original  contributors,  are  philosophy, 
grammar,  .ind  astronomy,  together  with  algebra. 

Pfiilnsnjihy  is  of  great  antiquity  in  India.  The  contem- 
plative character  of  the  natives  mu»t  have  early  led  them  to 
metaphybical  s|)eculations,  and  the  cullision  which  must 
soon  hiive  occurred  between  the  results  of  those  speculations 
and  the  revealed  word  of  the  Vedas,  would  become  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  wider  extension  of  philosophy.  Hence 
arose  many  systems ;  of  thoae  m  hich  are  held  to  be  orthodox 
we  are  s|>ecially  acquainted  only  with  six;  but  as  these  six 
are  related  to  each  other  by  twos,  the)  can  only  be  regarded 
as  three  distinct  systems.  We  are  acquainted  with  them 
only  in  their  complete  furiu,  in  which  they  have  a  mutual 
rel.ition  to  each  oilier,  and  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  their 
historical  development. 

The  Sdiik/iya  system  however  mu^t  be  regarded  as  the 
flrst  and  must  antient,  and  this  system,  on  certain  mytho- 
loj^ical  grounds,  has  been  traced  back  to  Kapila.  It 
is  founded  on  a  duality  of  soul  and  matter  (or  nature) ; 
the  fit  St  being  the  free,  pure,  uncreated,  and  uncreaiine 
principle  ;  the  second,  the  creating  power  of  nature,  blind 
a. id  purposeless.  Tlie  one  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
the  other;  they  form  for  theiuaelves  the  yet  undeveloped 
being,  and  from  them  proceeds,  by  a  regular  gradation,  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  intellectual,  and  then  to  the  most  cor- 
poreal, the  whole  visible  woild.  Every  human  being  in- 
deed possesses  the  spirit,  but  in  union  with  the  senses; 
and  his  task  is,  by  the  conquest  of  the  senses  through  the 
medium  of  the  intellect,  to  attain  to  the  final  deliverance,'  mok- 
sha,*  or  blessedness,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  ' jn&ua,' 
that  is,  the  *  gnosis,*  knowledge.  But  this  system  had  an 
appearance  ot  atheism,  and  therefore  underwent  a  reforma- 
tiun  ill  the  Voga  system  of  the  Putanjali.  It  is  here  Esta- 
blished, that  kiiowiedj^e  is  the  way  to  attain  to  the  final  de- 
liverance, but  kuo\\led);e  itself  can  only  be  obtained  through 
*  yo:^a.'  absorption  into  God  and  mystical  union  with  him, 
and  a  perfect  abstraction  fiom  every thiii){  which  can  disturt) 
ilie  mind  or  awake  the  passions.  The  system  further 
assumes,  that  the  pure  spirit  is  the  creator,  and  thus  it  con- 
nects itaelf  with  the  notions  which  belong  to  religion  ;  it  also 
adopts  the  metemps)chusts,  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  degrees  of 
the  yoga;  the  spirit  comes  back  to  inhabit  new  bodies  till 
il  hr.s  attained  the  highest  degree  of  the  yoga.  The  Vedas 
are  aUo  held  in  esteem  as  means  of  knowledge,  but  they  are 
not  valued  more  highly  than  other  means,  since  a  man  is 
io  perform  what  is  said  in  the  Vedas  freely,  and  not  merely 
<*n  account  uf  the  written  word.  Hence  has  arisen  the  say- 
ing that  the  *  yoi;in'  is  exalted  abuve  the  Vedas. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  are  founded  on  the  S&n- 
kliya  system,  which  they  cairy  out  into  all  its  consequences, 
buih  in  their  religion  and  politics.     [Buddha] 

The  second  s)stein  is  the  Nydya^  ai  which  Gotama  is  the 
author.  This  system  is  enUrely  cjn lined  to  logic  and  dia- 
le  'tic.  on  which  it  has  been  coui»tructed  even  in  the  mo»t 
minute  particulars.  It  is  therefore  more  in  accordance  than 
the  Sankhya  with  the  other  svsleuis;  and  as  the  natives  of 
India  generally  have  bestowed  much  labour  on  the  study  of 
lo;{ic,  so  philosophers  alao  of  all  the  different  sects  have 
occupied  themselves  with  it.  The  number  of  the  N)aya 
writings  i»  very  great.  The  I'aiiexhika  system  may  be 
louiM?d  upon  as  a  reformation  of  the  N^aya.  it  is  deiived 
from  Kanada.  It  applies  the  logical  principle  to  nature,  and 
has  arrived  at  a  complete  alumic  doctrine  by  the  resolution  of 
«il  &ubstani:es  into  their  elements.  It  asserts  that  there  is  a 


union  of  atoms,  which  bowvver  is  ] 
that,  contrary  to  the  Sdnkbya,  in  its 
sarily  leads  to  materiali»ro. 

The  third  system,  the  MindnW^  the  first  tsKhtr  d 
was  called  Jatroini,  is  directly  oppossd  to  ths  twA 
It  maintains  religion  and  the  revealed  void  ol 
and  IS  a  positive  theological  system.  Aoeo  r  m  k 

pied  chiefly  in  commenting  upon  tho  Veda% .       in 
ing  their  contradictions.    The  irsl  part  of  tHis  ■ 
predominant  I V  practical ;  it  is  called  '  POrvaniinii 
first  Mimfinsa ;  here  also  it  is  affirmed  thai  I  ha  in^^  -i 
ance  must  be  worked  out  by  knovledaa.  IniI  it 
knowledge  to  that  of  the  duties  pr«  *  m 

The  metaphysical  part  of  this  svsieikB  ■•  «a 

UiiaramimdwH,  commonly  eallea  the  KciMnww. 
knowledi^e  is  considered  as  the  condition  of  di 
but  still  the  sacred  word  of  the  Vedas  is  tbo  '       »  « 
which  all  thoui^ht  is  to  be  regulated.  Tbe  Vi 
philosophy  and  dialeetic,  and  has  tbeivibro  —miwIm 
the  other  systems  exerjthing  not  contradirtorv  u 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  one-half  of 
is  given  up.  and  the  Vedania  is  intermcdialo  — 

losophy  and  dogmatism,  as  was  the  caso 
system  of  the  schoolmen.    It  has  been  Lw««w  f- 
service  in  the  later  corrupted  times,  io 
religious  and  political  system,  and  iq       .^mui 
present  time.  The  two  greatest  restoftor*  of  tbb 
Kunidrilabhatta  in  the  sixth  century  aj».  i 
chdi'\a  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  both  of  f  af- 

larxely  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists.     . 
veiled  through  the  whole  of  India,  oombi 
the  opposite  sects.    The  system  is  indeb        ^ 
perfection,  and  it  is  even  now  universally 
out  India  in  the  form  into  which  he  brou^u»  ik 

The  heterodox  systems  are  chiefly  known  to  bs 
the  refutations  of  them  by  their  opponeota, 
kar^lch&rya,   for  the   writings  ihemselvos  it..^ 
teniioiially  destroyed.     They  are  alludod   to 
and   they   are  combated  in  the  '  Rtelv;       f  , 
proofs  of  their  aniiq,uity.  Tbe  most  imp       u^'i 
IS  that  of  the  Lokdyaiikas,  a  conneciou  c 
development  of  the  VaUeMhika  doctrine,  onu  « i 
rialism.    Those  who  adopt  this  system  do      » 
a  final  deliverance  as  the  highest  aim.  Ii  « 

existence,  and  regard  the  soul  as  a  roatoriai  •«■■ 
only  source  of  knowled^e  is  considered  to  bo       «  ■■ 
perception  by  means  of  the  senses;  and         i 
to  be  uncreated  and  eternal ;  they  conseuuvDtiv 
first  cause  of  thini^s.  and  are  perfect  athe 

(Cidebrooke.  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  r  * 

vol.   i.,   •  Sankhyakarikil'  ed id.  Lassen,  B-Mai,  r- 
ed.  Wilson,  London,  1839, 4to.:  *Bhagarai       L*«i 
Bonn,  IbJ.J;   •  Nwua  SQlra  Vritti,'  Ca.w... 
'  B5:islia  Parichheda  and  Siddblnta  Mukii      L  < 
1&27,  8vo.;   *  Veddntasfira,'  by  Sadananda,  1 
bvo. ;    *  Sartraka  MimSnsd  Bh^hya,'  by  C— - 
Calcutta,   Wi%  410.:    '  Sankara,  sive  do  H      - 
Vedanticorum,  auct.  Windischmann,'  Boon,  ki 

G'ram/;i(ir.— The  Philological  Sciemee*  am*  i 
antient  |)eople  as  soon  as  a  sacred  literatoro  |  • 

to  their  growth.    The  Vedas  were  vrittoo  ia 
which  soon  became  obsolete.    The  nccossitT  o» 
them  as^ainst  corruption  and  innovation,  and  of 
their  correct  interpretation,  naturally  lod  to  o 
inquiries;   and  as  the  Sanscrit  langutt;o  isiniu 
giiia!,  regular,  and  perfect,  that  its  U«s  an 
covered,  philology  has  become  the  most  Taluabk  i 
dian  literature.     The  Indian  grammarians  a 
those  of  any  other  antient  people ;  and  tbcr  !««« ■ 
predilection  for  this  science,  and  have  tr  of       ■ 

berless  writings.    The  flrst  beginnings  ol      ui 
reach  ba<k  to  very  remote  times,  and  \  , 

collected  system  of  the  Vedas.    The  wiucw 
appear  also  as  the  authors  of  tbe  '  Uoanisbodc^ 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  gradual  1     motion 
the  s}stein  appears  at  once  in  it>  Itto 

*  SQti  as,*  or  Aphorisms,  of  F^ioi,  i       cs  ^ 

middle  of  the  fourth  century  beforeod     u   ^-         k 
ol  a  »erics  of  older  grammarians,  as  ^\i  os       k 
though  in  certain   paiticulars  thcira  Was  a  ■ 

wXvjX  they  taught.  }et  in  general  the  syrtdh  ^       mw 
and  they  had  tbe  aame  technical  larma.    Hm  U 
grammar  is  presented  is  one  peculiar  to  the  \  > 
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dift,  and  they  appl}  the  same  principles  to  other  tMsieiiete»  as 
for  instance  philosophy.  Everything  is  compressed  into 
rules,  >vhrch  are  brought  into  the  most  concise  forms  of  ex- 
pression possible,  and  the  grammatical  categories  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  kind  of  figures  or  algebraical  signs.  They  are 
mtended  tu  be  committed  to  memory,  and  without  a  com- 
mentary they  are  unintelligible;  they  are  all  connected  one 
with  another.  Pdnini  is  not  systematic,  but  indeed  very 
arbitrary  in  liis  arran^'ement,  which  appears  to  have  beeti 
adopted  merely  from  the  necessity  ii^hich  the  object  of 
attaining  the  greatest  possible  brevity  imposed  upon  him. 
The  whole  of  more  modern  Sanscrit  grammar  is  founded  on 
P^nini,  and  at  first  grammarians  were  merely  occupied  in 
explaining  and  correcting  him.  Two  anticnt  commentaries 
by  KStySyana  (who  is  also  called  Vararuchi)  and  by  Pdtiln- 
jali,  who  in  later  times  ha\c  themselves  been  copiously 
commented  upon,  are  as  old  as  Pdnini  himself.  In  com- 
paratively recent  times,  «ri-amniarians  began  to  take  some 
paiuj  to  reduce  the  *  Sulras'  to  a  system,  and  to  compose 

frammars  more  in  accordance  with  European  notions. 
[e^e  the*  Siddhdutakaumudi'  must  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, which  was  written  by  Bhattojidtkshita  about  the  year 
16U0,  and  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  number  of  more 
modern  works.  (*  Siddhdntakaumndt,*  Calcutta,  1812,  4to. ; 
*Laghukaumudi,*ibid.,  1827.)  All  these  are  entirely  occupied 
tritti  teaching  the  grammatical  forms,  and  it  is  only  as  op- 
portunity otters  that  they  give  a  few  syntactical  rules.  Syn- 
tax, on  the  contrary,  is  developed  in  many  distinct  works,  and 
is  grounded  on  the  logic  of  the  N)dya  system,  which  is  a 
preof  of  enlarged  and  correct  views.  Bo  in  like  manner 
the  different  Pracrit  dialects  have  been  exhibited  in 
their  separate  grammars.  The  oldest  work  of  this  kind  is 
the  grammar  of  Vararuchi,  which  belongs  to  the  fourth 
eentury  before  Christ  (the  groatet  part  of  it  t)Ublished  in 
Lassen's  *  Instit.  Linguoe  Pracr.*) ;  it  tircats  ol^  the  principal 
dialect  and  of  the  three  others  which  are  most  nearly  coti- 
nected  with  it.  He  is  followed  by  a  series  of  latcir  gram- 
marians, who  successively  include  within  the  limits  of  their 
works  more  of  the  inferior  dialects.  The  most  impoi-tant 
of  these  grammarians  is  Hemachandra,  a  Jain.  The  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Jains  being  written  in  the  PTactit,  that 
lunj^uage  is  i*egarded  by  them  with  peculiar  interest. 

Lexicography  also  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Vedas, 
for  the  necessity  must  soon  have  been  felt  of  collecting 
and  explaining  the  obsolete  words.  A  work  of  this  kind, 
entitled  *  Nirnkta,*  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Vedas 
themselves.  For  the  purpose  of  perfecting  grammar,  it 
was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  make  alphabetical  lists 
of  the  verbal  roots.  The  nouns,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  genders,  were  arranged  by  themselves,  not  alpha- 
betically, but  according  to  the  subjects  to  which  thev  be- 
longed. The  chief  work  of  this  class,  which  has  serxed  as  a 
foundation  to  all  the  later  ones,  is  the  'Amarakosha' 
(' Amarasinha*),  which  they  have  imitated  even  in  their 
arrangement.  [Amarasinha.]  None  of  these  Works,  of 
which  there  ai-e  many,  completely  exhausts  the  treasures  of 
the  language. 

Metre. — In  like  manner,  the  Veda-hymn$^  which  were  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  metre,  and  treatises  on  metre  have  been  ascribed  to  very 
early  teachers  of  the  Vedas.  Here  also  the  more  early  essays 
have  been  superseded  by  a  work  which  exhibited  the  subject 
as  a  complete  s\stem.  Patanjali,  who  is  here  commonly 
called  Pingala,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  it:  this  work  has 
been  elucidated  by  numerous  commentaries. 

Music — The  theory  of  music  has  also  been  elaborated 
according  to  various  systems,  but  in  a  strange  manner, 
for  the  difTerent  notes  and  musical  scales  have  been  per- 
sonified. 

Of  the  metrical  and  musical  sciences  nothing  has  been 
Drinted,  but  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Colebrooke's 
copious  Treatise  on  Metre  {Asiat.  Res.^  x.). 

Rhetoric. — To  the  philological  sciences  belongs  also  the 
Indian  system  ofRhetoriCy  or  vaih^r  Bwtry,  in  which  the  rules 
jR)r  poetic  composition  are  deduced,  not  from  any  principles  of 
art,  but  from  the  existing  classical  works,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  drama,  the  theory  of  which  is  extremely 
eopious,  and  goes  into  the  nicest  distinctions.  This  theory 
belongs  to  a  late  period.  There  have  been  printed  the 
•KavyaprakSsa,'  by  Manmathabhatta  of  Cashmere  (Cal- 
cutta, 1823),  and  'Sahiiyadarpana,'  by  Kaviriija  (Calcutta, 
1828),  both  of  which  belong  either  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
•lentury. 


Cormhentarief. — In  lateir  tImeS  the  Indiati  pHimtitaridna 
have  occupied  themselves  iii  writing  cbinmentaries  on  >be 
older  works,  particularly  the  classical  ones.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  scholiasts  Mrith  whom  we  are  yet  acquuiniefl  is 
MallinStha,  on  the  more  modern  epic  poems,  and  Sridhaia- 
svdmin,  on  the  * Bhagavadgtil*  The  coihmentatois  have 
done  eood  service  in  fixing  and  tnaintaining  a  pure  text,  es 
pecialTy  in  the  great  epic  poems.  A  philological  school  was 
established  in  Bengal,  upon  a  directly  opposite  principle,  fur 
they  began  to  make  editions  of  classical  works,  in  which,  most 
uncriiically,  according  to  European**  notions,  the^  kept  to 
the  meaning,  but  took  the  liberty  of  entirely  altering  ilip 
expression.  As  we  have  before  mentioned,  they  made  siicl- 
a  recension  of  the  'Rdmlyana,*  as  well  as  of  the  '  Sakun- 
tala,*  and  other  dramas.  Vopadeva,  a  grammarian  of  this 
school,  in  a  similar  manner  invented  a  new  grammatical 
system,  according  to  which  he  altered  the  technical  expres- 
sions of  Pdnini,  without  in  other  respects  varying  iw  the 
smallest  degree  from  his  method.  C  Mugdhabodha,*  Calcutta, 
1826.) 

Aitronoifiy.—the  oldest  Indian  astronomical  documents 
are  the  calendars  which  are  annexed  to  the  Vedas,  and  which, 
according  to  Colebrooke,  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.  They  include  a  solar  year  of  363  days,  and  t»re  so  com- 
posed as  to  determine  it  coi'rectly.  Here  also  we  a-  e  unable  to 
point  out  how  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences 
were  gradually  developed  from  such  simple  elements,  as  wc 
possess  them  only  in  their  perfected  form.  Assisted  by  the 
system  of  notation  which  they  discovered,  the  natives  of 
India  have  been  particularly  happy  in  their  methods  of 
treating  arithmetic  arid  algebra,  which  have  had  such  in- 
fluence on  their  mathematical  Studies  that  they  prefer  solving 
geometrical  questions  analytically,  just  as  the  Greeks,  on 
the  contrary,  solved  arithmetical  questions  by  geometry. 
(*Lildvatt,*  byBhdskara,  Calcutta.  1828;  Colebrooke,  *Alge- 
bra  of  the  Hindoos,*  Calcutta,  1817,  4to.) 

In  the  earliest  works  on  Indian  astronomy  now  extant, 
several  diffbi-ent  systems  are  apparent,  and  these  systems 
have  been  treated  of  in  five  works,  entitled  *  Si(l(l- 
hSntas,'  which  apparently  contain  the  same  theories  which 
were  afterwards  successively  extended  and  improved. 
Vardhamihira,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
compared  them  with  each  other,  and  other  astronomers 
worked  them  up  again  under  different  titles,  each  with 
the  view  of  introducing  into  them  his  own  theory.  The 
most  important  of  all  these  astronomers  is  Aryabhatta,  who 
was  the  first  to  free  himself  completely  from  all  my- 
thological notions;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  motion 
of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  estimated  more  accurately 
than  Ptolemy  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  His  two 
works,  •  AriSihtasata,'  an  exhibition  of  his  .system  in  800 
strophes,  and  his  abridgement  of  it, '  Dasagttaka,*  are  only 
known  to  us  by  quotations.  The  age  in  which  he  live<l  is 
not  accurately  fixed.  According  to  Co'.ebrooke's  reckoning, 
which  seems  very  ptobable,  the  latest  period  at  which  he 
can  be  fixed  is  478  A.D.,  and  he  may  have  lived  two  oi 
three  centuries  earlier ;  but  Whish  (•  Trans.  Asiat.  Soc., 
iii.  2,  509),  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  about  502  A.t>.  To 
fix  the  date  with  certainty  would  be  of  great  importance 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  question  which  has  of  late 
been  investigated  with  so  lively  an  interest,  whether  the 
Indian  astronomy  was  entirely  native,  or  whether  it  was'Con- 
structed  with  the  aid  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  with  which  the 
Indians  were  certainly  acquainted.  At  all  events  Aryal>- 
hatta  made  greater  progress  in  algebra  than  the  Greeks 
Astronomy  has  not  been  improved  in  India  since  his  time ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  cotne  after  him  have  not 
relinquished  the  false  views  consecrated  by  religion,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  defend  them  against  him.  This  was 
chielly  done  by  BrahmagUpta,  the  author  of  the  *  Brahnia- 
siddhlnta,'  in  the  seventh  century  a.d  ,  who  is  the  clas>ical 
astronomer  of  the  moderns,  and  whose  track  was  followed 
by  Bh&skara  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  his  work  •  Siddhfin 
tasiromani.'  (Several  discussiotis  by  Colebrooke  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  his  *  Essays.') 

Jurisprudence. — It  was  the  chief  business  of  jurispru 
dence  to  determine  accurately  the  contents  of  the  antient 
law-books  and  to  complete  them.  This  wos  done  partly  by 
commentaries  (especially  Kiillfikabhatta  on  Manu.  and 
Paradatta  on  the  *  Yfijnavalkya'l.and  partly  in  special  works, 
which  for  practical  purposes  must  have  wnm  superseded  the 
imperfect  and  unsvstematic  'Sftstras.*  I'be  wants  of  the 
present  age  have  occasioned  the  prihting  of  &  siHaU  ttutDb^r 
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of  tbese  works,  chiefly  on  the  law  of  inheritance  and  adop- 
tion, and  on  procedure;  others  have  been  translated' into 
English.  Besides  Manu,  which  was  translated  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  Colebrooke's  'Two  Treatises  of  Inheritance'  (Cal- 
cutta, 1810,  4to.),  and  his  'Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  Con- 
tracts and  Successions,'  1797,  which  is  translated  from  a 
modern  compibtion,  particularly  deserve  mention. 

Medicine.—There  are  many  Indian  works  on  medicine, 
and  the  systems  are  various.  Many  parts  of  the  medical 
science  of  India  are  valuable  even  to  us,  as  for  instance  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  which  they  were  much  favoured  by  na- 
ture. The  Indian  physicians  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  In  surgery  especially  they  have  made  considerable 
progress,  and  havc'cven  discovered  and  performed  ditficult 
operations,  as  for  instance  the  restoring  of  noses.  The  most 
celebrated  medical  work, '  Susruta,*  has  been  printed  (Cal- 
cutta, 1 835,  2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  Ainsley,  and  more  recently 
Royle,  have  done  much  to  make  known  the  Indian  systems 
uf  medicine. 

Natural  History, — The  observation  of  external  nature 
still  remains  in  a  very  low  state  among  the  natives  of  India, 
and  thev  seem  never  to  have  made  any  progress  even  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  a  scientific  system  of  natural 
history ;  at  least  no  works  of  this  kind  are  known. 

Study  of  Sanscrit.— The  Sanscrit  language  was  for  many 
years  considered  unattainable,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
•ast  century  this  study  received  a  powerful  impulse,  partly 
from  tho  necessities  of  the  Englisn  government  in  India, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  of  knowledi^e  among  the  learned 
of  Europe.  The  study  of  the  language  having  been  once 
commenced,  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it  being  much  facilitated  by  the  previous  labours  of 
native  grammarians;  and  by  the  printing  of  a  great  number 
of  their  most  important  works,  a  large  part  of  the  literature 
became  generally  accessible,  an  advantage  which  the  other 
oriental  languages  have  not  enjoyed.  In  India  this  progress 
has  been  connected  with  the  names  of  Wilkins,  Jones,  Cole- 
brooke,  Wilson,  and  Prinscp.  But  Europe  did  not  remain 
behind ;  and  the  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company  in  L')ndun,  and  that  of 
the  library  of  Paris,  have  been  abundant  sources,  and  per- 
haps more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  tho  peculiar  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  India.  In  England,  the  study  of  San- 
scrit is  most  indebted  to  Haughton  and  Rosen  [Rosen]  ; 
in  France,  where  it  was  ohielly  introduced  through  liamtl- 
ton  in  1804.  to  Ch^zy  and  Burnouf.  In  Germany  however 
Sanscrit  has  experienced  the  most  cordial  reception,  though, 
owing  to  the  want  of  manuscripts,  the  study  of  it  has  been 
prosecuted  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  In  that  country, 
the  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  has  been  chiefly  difru»ed  by 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and  Bopp,  both  of  whom  learnt  it  about 
the  same  time  in  Paris.  The  latter  however  has  only  had 
in  view  comparative  grammar,  a  science  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  But  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel  and  Lassen  have  founded  in  Bonn  a  Sanscrit 
school,  the  object  of  which  is  a  well-grounded  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India.  With  what  success  this  attempt  has 
oeen  attended,  appears  from  a  series  of  works  which  have 
already  issue<l  from  this  school,  and  which  embrace  the 
most  varied  branches  of  Indian  philology. 

SANSEVIE'RA,  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Western  Africa,  of  Ce>lon,  and  other  Eastern 
islands,  as  well  as  of  India,  remarkable  for  the  strength  and 
fineness  of  the  fibics  of  their  leaves.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a  corol-hke  funnel-shaped  perianth,  which 
has  a  long  rather  straight  tube,  a  sexifid  limb,  of  which  the 
divUions  are  either  spreading  or  revolute.  Stamens  six,  in- 
serted into  the  throat;  filaments  iilifurm :  ovary  three- 
celled  :  ovules  solitary ;  stylo  filiform ;  stigmaH  obtuse,  ob- 
scurely three-l'.bed.  Berry  3-cellcd,  3-seeded,  or,  from 
becoming  abortive,  1 -celled  and  single-seeded.  Tlie  plants 
have  a  thick  creeping  root-slock,  with  radical  equitant 
lea\e8,  which  are  fleshy  and  often  spotted;  the  stem-leaves 
are  scale  like,  and  the  flowers  in  racemes  or  thyrsu  They 
are  easily  cultivated  and  propagated  in  sandy  loam  in  bark 
stoves. 

Sanseviera  zeylanica.  a  species  found  in  Ceylon,  has 
smooth  oblong,  acute,  flat,  and  linear-lanceolate,  channelled, 
glaucous  leaves  which  are  shorter  than  the  sca|)e;  the  style 
as  long  as  the  stamens,  the  bracts  equalling  the  peduncle 
in  length.  This,  like  some  of  the  other  species,  is  remark- 
able for  the  tenacity  and  fineness  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves. 

6.  Roxburghiana  is  a  species,  ac<*ording  to  Mr.  Uaworth, 


which  wit  eonfounded  with  the  hnam  by  1 
and  which  the  latter  has  0gure<l  in  his  Om 
It  has  linear  ensiform  eavei,  which  are  cbau 
subulate  at  the  apex,  green,  and  longer  than  tK* 
Style  as  long  as  the  stameni ;  the  hraeta  minnte.  ] 
burgh  describes  this  plant,  and  tayt  it  la  callad  wtr- 
Sanscrit,  and   in  Bengalee   ysoorba,  thai  in  E 
may  be  called  bow-string  hemp,  and  that  it       - 
commonly  under  bushes  in  the  jnnglea  in  a  ^ 

in  the  southern  parts  of  India ;  it  &ii 
May.    In  a  good  soil,  and  where  the 


watered,  the  leaves  become  three  or  four  loot  hmg.  aab  mmm 
tain  a  number  of  0ne  remarkably  strong  white  ihn^  mhA 
run  their  whole  length.  The  natives  naha  thsir  km 
bow-strings  of  these  fibres,  which  are  separated  hf  thai 
being  placed  upon  a  flat  strong  UhlOa  whan  c 
pres^  down  with  the  foot*  and  the  rest  aeny 
piece  of  hard  wood  held  in  both  handa.  Forty 
leaves  thus  scraped  yield  about  one  poond  of 
fibres. 

The  fibres  may  be  applied  to  a  great  Taria^  of 
Roxburgh  was  mdined  to  think  that  Iha  u»  liaa 
China  grass  is  made  of  these  fibres.  As  the  plaat 
readily  from  tho  slips  which  issue  in  great  ahniidanes 
the  roots,  and  as  they  require  little  or  no  cafe^  Dr.  Ri^bo^^ 
recommended  their  cultivation  in  sandy  soikb  It  haa  hm^ 
been  proposed  in  Calcutta  to  try  the  libra  on  a  laiga  sob 
for  rope-making. 

S.  lanuginosa  is  a  third  species,  found  on  tha  Mail  d 
Malabar,  while  S.  guineensis  is  a  species  found 


extent  of  the  west  coast  of  AfHca,  and  whidi,  froa  aftirte 
fibres  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  special  aiv  fat  bm 
strong,  has  been  called  AfHcan  bow*string  hemp.  Tka  ha 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  and  conaidertd 
perior  to  New  Zealand  flax.  8.  guineeaais  ia  dialL, 
by  having  uniform  lanceolate  leaveSt  the  atyla  ti 
long  as  the  stamens ;  the  bracts  only  a  third  of  tha 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  flowers  seaaila. 

S.\NSON,  NICOLAS,  designated,  by  a  writer  ia  lis 
'  Biographic  Universelle,'  the  creator  of  geogn* ' 
was  born  at  Abbeville,  December  20,  1600.  i 

the  same  name,*  being  passionately  fond         | 
wished  all  his  sons  to  cultivate  that  acioiN*.  L.. 
responded  best  to  his  desire.    He  was  e< 
Jesuits*  college  at  Amiens,  on  leaving  which  »■  -. 
his  family,  and  for  a  time  devoted  hinuelf  i 
study  of  geography.     At  an  early  age  (b 
cording  to  the  Bioi.  UnwX  he  laid  down  b  ■■»-  — 
Gaul,  superior  to  those  of  Orteltus  and  Ge 
but  he  (lid  not  immediately  publish  it,  I«m,  i 
some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to  b^  ■ 
perhaps,  from  not  thinking  it  sufficiently  oom 
cation.     Sanson  married  earlv,  and  applied  I 
merce,  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  family ;  but  w 
time  was  devoted  to  his  fkvourite  studies,  tha* 
became  embarrassed,  and,  having  suffered  graa»  m 
cede<l  his  remaining  effects  to  bis  crediton^  and 
went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  < 
talent  displayed  in  this  production,  which  waa 

the  year  just  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  tba  , , 

Richelieu,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Looia  XlULjakt 
took  lessons  in  geography  from  him,  and  emplond  hma 
an  engineer  in  Picardio.  He  soon  went  to  his  Tr*-'*'*n 
examining  the  works  of  the  towns  in  that  proiincc, 
turned  to  Abbeville,  where  he  superintewUd  tha  i 
the  fortifications.  In  1638,  Louis  XIII.  being  in 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  army,  lodged,  wnile  at 
ville,  in  Sanson's  house,  and  displayed  great  regard  fariht 
geographer,  who  frequently  accompanied  him  on  his 
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sions,  and  had  tho  honour  of  being  several 
the  council.     His  duties  as  engineer  did  not 
zeal  for  gcoLcraphy,  and    he  published  many 
having  dibugreed  with  the  person  mho  managed  h« 

Sanson  established  himself  at  Paris,  about  1640,  twM» 
tend  their  publication  in  person.    Soon  after  tlosato  i*- 
ceived  the  brevet  of  geographer  to  the  king,  and  a  ytm 
of  20U0  livres.    He  was  also  made  a  counsellor  «'  stete.  *>• 
did  not  assume  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  «  ka 

children  should  be  induced  to  abandon  the  m<wj  m 
favourite  science.    His  incessant  labours  broi^ht  oa 

*  Tile  iileiiiity  of  name  between  Um  nbjMt  oTlhk 
elUett  sun.  h«ft  led  to  •ome  coaftiBloa.    In  WauTs 

wjme  wurLi  ol  NicuUi  Sahmmi  tkt 
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QMS,  of  which,  after  lingering  nearly  two  years,  he  died  at 
Puris,  July  7  (or,  according  to  the  account  in  La  France 
UtUraire,  July  16),  1667. 

T     I  maps  of  Sanson  are  very  numerous,  amounting,  it  is 

lo  about  three  hundred ;  of  which  a  great  number 

woto  devoted  to  an  accurate  delineation  of  France.  Though 

the  services  he  rendered  to  geography  were  verr  important, 

b^  ^"is  been  blamed  for  working  too  hastily,  and  not  taking 

ient  advantage  of  astronomical   observations  for  the 

vement  of  his  maps.     He  published  many  works  to 

■ccuuipany  his  maps,  and  others  on  geographical  subjects. 

a  dissertation  entitled   'Britannia,  ou  Recherches  sur 

tADtiquit^  d' Abbeville,'  1636,  8vo.,  he  attempts  to  prove 

iiat  Abbeville  is  (he  Britannia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iv., 

X  190.  Casaub.),  and  that  she  furnished  the  first  colony 

ed  in  Great  Britain,  and  gave  her  name   to  the 

struitirj.     On  turning  to  Sanson's  dissertation  (p.  4),  it  ap- 

}tm.n  that  he  misunderstood  the  original,  which  simply  says 

;bat  neither  the  people  of  Massalia  (Marseille),  nor  those  of 

^[arbo  and  Ck)rbilo,  with  whom  Scipio  conversed,  could  give 

lim  any  information  about  Britannia.     But  *  this  learned 

md  curious  dissertation,'  as  it  is  styled  in  the  '  Biographie 

^mverselle,*  compels   us  to   form  a  very  low  estimate  of 

ion's  critical  sagacity,  though  these  (Narbo  and  Cor- 

nntf  were   the   chief   cities  in   this  part  of  Gaul.      His 

Tables  m^thodiques'  of   the   divisions  of  the  dominions 

\t  Christian  princes,  engraved  on  about  a  hundred   folio 

>lates,  were  first  published   in  1644,  and  passed   through 

eral    editions.      Sanson's    map  of   antient   Gaul    was 

sked  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  P.  Labbe,  who  nevertheless 

miied  largely  from  it  without  acknowledgment.    This  led 

I  reply,  in  which  the  mistakes  and  plagiarisms  of  Labbe 

rci>e  exposed ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  reply  was  pubhshed, 

he  remainder  being  destroyed  by  Sanson  in  consequence  of 

be  mediation  of  the  chancellor  Seguier.     His  maps  were 

iollected  into  an  atlas  by  his  sons,  and  published  in  two 

o  volumes,  in  1693.    In  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  is  pre- 

ed  a  MS.  dissertation  by  Sanson,  in  which  he  endea- 

vurs  to  prove  that  Boulogne  was  the  Portus  Itius  of  CsDsar. 

Boulogne,  vol.  v.,  p.  271.]    There  is  a  portrait  of  Sanson, 

mgraved  by  Edelinck. 

Sanson  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  in  his  steps. 
*licolas,  the  eldest,  was  killed  August  27,  1648,  in  defend- 
the  chancellor  Seguier  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  at 
uo  a^e  of  twenty-two.  Adrien,  the  next  son,  succeeded 
lis  father  as  geographer  to  the  kin^g,  and  died  in  1 718.  Guil- 
t,  the  youngest,  in  concert  with  his  brother,  continued 
uv  publication  of  maps  and  geographical  works,  and  died 
Q  1703.  Adrien  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  publica- 
bn  by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Sanson.  (Chietly  from  the  Bio- 
raphic  Universelle.) 

SANSOVl'NO,  JA'COPO  TATTI.  This  eminent  ar- 
ist,  equally  distinguished  as  sculptor  and  architect,  was 
om  at  Florence  in  1479.  He  was  the  son  of  Antonio 
*atti,  whose  surname  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  by 
rhich  he  is  now  universally  known,  and  which  he  assumed 
at  of  compliment  to  his  master,  Andrea  Contucci  da  Monte 
lansovino.  Contucci  had  just  returned  from  Portugal, 
rhere  he  had  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  when 
dcopo,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  his 
upil,  and  afterwards  greatly  surpassed  him.  His  superior 
dent  however  was  so  far  from  exciting  any  jealousy,  that 
t  served  only  to  increase  his  instructor's  attachment  to  him. 
It  this  time  Jacopo  profited  greatly  by  his  intimacy  with 
bidrea  del  Sarto.  They  almost  pursued  their  studies  in 
ommon,  and  both  of  them  copied  Michael  Angelo's  cele- 
irated  cartoon  representing  an  episode  of  the  war  with 
*lsa.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Giuliano  Sangallo,  then 
rchitect  to  J  ulius  II.,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Rome,  where 
ik  talents  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  Bramante  and 
>ther  eminent  artists,  and  also  of  the  pope  himself. 
le  was  probably  indebted  to  Sangallo  for  his  first  inslruc- 
ion  in  architecture — an  art  which  he  did  not  begin  to 
iractise  till  some  years  afterwards,  but  in  which  he  ulti- 
nately  attained  the  highest  distinction.  On  his  return 
0  Florence  he  produced  his  Bacchus,  a  chef-d'ceuvre  in 
nodern  sculpture,  but  now  known  only  from  drawings 
ind  copies,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  broke 
mt  (17C2)  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  where  it  had  been 
dhced.  During  his  residence  at  this  period  at  Florence, 
le  bad  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  archi- 
ect,  in  designing  several  triumphal  arches,  and  decorating 
be  front  of  the  Duomo  with  a  temporary  facade  adorned  | 


with  Coriatbian  columns,  niches,-  reliefk,  &c.,  ia  Ihonour  of 
the  public  entry  of  Leo  X.  (1515),  who  complimented 
him  by  saying  that  the  design  deserved  to  be  perpetuated  in 
marble. 

He  returned  to  Rome  a  second  time,  but  quitted  it  for 
ever  on  the  city  being  taken  and  sacked  by  tlie  Imperial 
troops  in  1527,  and  retired  to  Venice.  He  was  not  how- 
ever entirely  a  stranger  in  that  city,  having  visited  it  shortly 
before,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge,  Andrea  Gritti, 
whose  patronage  was  of  essential  service  to  him.  One  of 
the  first  works  he  was  employed  upon  was  the  repairing  the 
domes  of  St. Mark's;  after  which  he  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  structures,  both  for  the  republic  and  private  indivi- 
duals, among  which  are  S.  Giorgio  de'  Greci,  La  S'cuola 
della  Misericordia,  the  Palazzo  Cbmaro  a  S.  Maurizio  (one 
of  his  best  works),  S.  Francesco  della  Vi^na.  La  Zecca  or 
Mint,  the  Public  Library,  the  Loggia  del  Campanile,  S. 
Geminiano  (now  taken  down),  Palazzo  Delfino,  Fabbriche 
Nuove  di  Rialto,  &c.  Among  these  the  Zecca  is  consi- 
dered one  of  his  finest  works,  yet  it  certainlv  is  deficient  in 
character,  and  the  windows  are  too  large  ana  too  numerous. 
Inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind  occur  in  the  Loggia  del 
Campanile,  a  highly  ornamented  piece  of  architecture,  for 
while  the  sculptures  on  the  exterior  represent  heathen 
deities,  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  niche  within.  Still 
this  incongruity  is  excusable  in  comparison  with  that  exhi- 
bited by  him  in  a  magnificent  bronze  door  in  the  sacristy  Oa 
St.  Mark's,  the  two  principal  compartments  of  which  repre- 
sent the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  while  the  smaller 
panels  are  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  evangelists,  besides 
those  of  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  that  of  Peter 
Aretin.  His  professional  reputation  was  at  one  time  in 
great  jeopardy,  for  scarcely  was  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
Public  Library  completed,  when  it  fell  down,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined,  though  shortly  after 
liberated  and  restored  to  his  former  office.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  numerous  engagements  as  an  architect,  he  did  not 
give  up  sculpture  entirely,  but  he  executed  the  two  colossal 
figures  of  Mars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  what  is  from 
them  called  the  Giants*  Staircase  in  the  ducal  palace,  when 
upwards  of  75  years  of  age.  He  died  at  the  age  of  91, 
November  27th,  1578.  According  to  Vasari,  he  enioyed 
unimpaired  health  and  strength  to  the  last.  As  a  sculptor, 
he  formed  many  excellent  scholars,  and  among  others  Da- 
nese  Cataneo  and  Alessandro  Vittoria.  Jacopo  had  a  son, 
supposed  to  have  been  illegitimate,  viz. : — 

SANSOVINO,  FRANCESCO,  who  was  born  at  Rome 
in  1521,  was  educUted  to  the  law,  took  his  degree  at  Padua, 
and  began  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  Venice,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  some  other  way 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  Cardinal  di  Monte,  his  godfather, 
having  been  elected  pope  (Julius  III.)  in  1550.  Yet  al- 
though he  was  kindly  received  by  the  pontiff  and  made  one 
of  his  chamberlains,  he  was  so  disappointed  in  the  chimeri- 
cal expectations  he  had  formed,  that  he  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  thenceforth  applied  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
The  number  of  his  productions,  among  which  are  several 
translations  from  the  classics,  histories,  and  historical  col- 
lections, abridgments,  &c.,  attest  his  industry;  but  the 
works  by  which  he  is  now  chielly  remembered  are  his  'De- 
scription of  Venice,*  and  the  '(Jento  Novelle  scelti  de'  pin 
nobili  Scrittori  della  Lingua  Volgare ;'  which  last  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  but  though  the  later  editions  have 
been  augmented  by  a  hundred  additional  tales,  they  are  less 
esteemea  than  those  of  1565  and  1566.  Francesco  died  at 
Venice,  28th  September,  1 583. 
SANTA  CRUZ.  [Mexican  States.] 
SANTA  CRUZ  RIVER.  [Patagonia.] 
SANTA  FE'.  [Mexican  States;  Plata,  La.] 
SANTA  FE'  DE  BOGOTA'.  [Bogota] 
SANTA  MARI'A  DE  BETANCURIA,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Fuerteventura,  is  situated  near  28®  30'  N.  lat. 
and  14**  10'  W.  long.,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Oliva,  which  is  about  15  miles  long  and  generally 
from  two  to  three  wide,  and  very  fertile.  The  commercial 
produce  of  the  island  is  brought  to  this  town,  and  hence 
sent  across  the  island  to  Cabras,  which  is  the  only  harbour 
in  the  island,  and  is  connected  with  the  town  by  the  only 
paved  road.  The  anchorage  at  Cabras  is  indifferent  and 
the  landing-place  still  worse.  It  exports  barilla,  orcbllla, 
corn,  honey,  and  goatskins.  The  population  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Bctancuria  may  be  between  3000  and  4000. 
(Arlett, '  Survey  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  part  of  the 
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A^citcm  Cout  of  Africa,'  in  tbe  London  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  vi.l 

SA'NTA  MA'URA.  Ihe  •ulicnl  Lcuras. csllcd  l^ataAm 
by  ilia  innrlcrn  Gieeki.  kiid  Sania  Maura  by  the  llBliini, 
in  liunourof  a  Mini  orihat  namu.  tsoncuf  tho  wicn  luniai) 
InUiiili.  It  lien  wc»l  of  llw  coatt  of  AciirnaniD,  bottrocti  3b' 
4C'  and  39°  6'  N.  lal.  It  i*  about  JO  miles  long,  and  Iho 
bntadili  varjin  fram  9  to  8  roilei.  Tho  norlli-coal  extremity 
uf  tlie  island  lioavury  near  ihe  mainland,  being  ncparaled 
Troai  it  by  a  nortow  ond  shallow  channel  whiclt  ii  crossed 
by  a  Band  bank,  dry  in  sume  parU,  and  having  fi-um  three 
to  four  frat  uatuT  upon  it  in  otberH.  This  is  the  Leuca- 
dian  isthmus  meiitioiied  by  Thucyilide«(iii,  81  ;  iv.  d).  The 
«tniii|;  fortress  of  Santa  Maura  stan<U  on  an  ikiand  in  ihu 
middlu  of  tho  cliannel,  surrounded  by  lagoons,  which  can 
be  crossed  only  by  oionoxyla,  or  canoes,  mule  of  Ihe  hollow 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  diawitig  no  mure  than  one  foot  uf 
va:ur.  An  aqueduct  nearly  n  milo  and  a  half  lonjc,  lup- 
piirlod  by  about  30U  arches,  which  survrs  aUo  as  a  fuulpalli 
across  llie  lucoun,  raanccts  iho  fortress  uilh  Iho  (own  of 
Amaxicbi,  which  lies  southward  on  the  eastern  conal  of  the 
island,  and  supplies  the  fortress  with  good  spring- wster. 
It  was  built  by  ilie  Turks  under  Sultan  BayniiJ  lU  and  is 
A  remarkable  structure. 

The  surface  of  Ihe  iilunJ  Is  cuvehid  with  calcarcogs  hillt 
fk^tin  1000  lo  1500  feet  high;  one  eummit,  called  Mount 
81.  Elias,  attains  Iho  heiKht  of  30UO  feet.  The  island 
has    no    rivere,'bUt   thorti    are    several   springs    of   goud 

In  tho  nurlheast  part  towards  Amaxiclii  there  is  a  One 
(ilain  six  miles  lung  and  about  \«0  miles  wide,  which  pru- 
Huces  I'lirn,  Indian  coFn,  Ilat.caUUM.  pulse,  and  oil  hinds  uf 
IVuit.  Oil  and  siiiDe  wine  are  Ihe  chief  produae  of  the  hills. 
Some  sheep  and  goals  aro  bred;  and  tnulvii  are  used  for 
riding  and  carry inj^  burdens.  Fishing  Is  a  great  resource 
uf  tile  intiubilanlfl.  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  eollecleil 
in  Ibe  lajzooiis.    Tliu  popuhtilon  U  about  IS.DDD.    [loSiAit 
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Amaxichi,  the  head  town  of  the  island,  has  5400  inhabit- 
ants, several  I'liuruhcs  and  convcnls,  and  Is  the  residence 
of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  uf  a  Greek  bishop.  It  stands 
in  a  fliic  plain  on  Ihe  sea-roast.  The  air  is  cuiistdored  uu- 
Itcallhy.  South  of  Amaxichi,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
(he  chunnel,  is  the  porl  uf  Drepatin,  which  is  the  chief  an- 
cborin[;-)ilai^o  in  thu  island,  lliero  aru  also  about  3D 
Tillages  and  hamlets  scattered  about  the  country. 

Ca|iu  Ducato,  ihu  suuibern  cslrenilly  of  the  i^laul1  facing 
the  isbnd  or  Lefalonio,  which  is  abuut  (lie  miles  di«lanl.  is 
the  rock  of  Leui'as  spoken  of  in  antient  hisliirj-.  [SAPntoO 
There  are  hardly  any  vesliges  left  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
which  once  sluo'd  here.  The  anlienl  town  uf  Leucos  stood 
near  the  site  of  Amaxichi. 

Thu  small  ji.!tt!id  uf  ^.Il■gani^'i.  cr  Sleguluniai,  lie*  along 
Ihe  suutli-ea-turn  c  dst  of  Sania  Mai'.ra,  and  belunj-s  to  it. 
I:  ii  inhaliiieil,  and  h.-i^  olive  jiluninlions  and  pasture  fur 
klivep.     (;Sei(;ehanr. /'.-ii'icA^  Inieln.) 

Cbucas  was  a  Corinthinn  c.loiiy.  (Thurvd.,  i.  .10.)  It  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  ixxx.  17)  as  fiH'ming  part  uf  Ararnauia,  , 
ftnd  Ihe  lotrn  ofL^ucai  as  ihu  plai-e  of  aMietnhlj  of  the 
Acarnanian  cnum-il.  It  was  laiii-n  by  Ptauininui  in  tho  , 
war  against  Philip  uf  Macedonia.  It  af.ui  wards  made  pan 
of  tho  Iljman  proiinru  of  Epirus.  AHcr  the  divisiun  of  i 
the  empire  it  belonged  to  the  Uyzantine  emperors  till  the 
tweinh  century,  when  Ihe  l''ranks  or  Latins  est ablislicd  a 
ni-w  dynasty  at  Constantinople.  And  cre.iled  several  great 
flefs  in  the  lU'iivincN.  Leucas  was  for  a  time  Mihjoct  to  the 
Founts  of  Tucru,  who  bore  the  name  ofdespols  uf  Aehaia, 
and  who  riireil  thu  furtiess  of  Santa  Maura,  which  ^ave  its 
na:ua  lo  the  island,  ll  ufterwaids  fell  into  the  hands  of 
thu  Venetian^  was  taken  by  iho  Turks  under  Sultan  Bava- 
l.d  II.  in  the  latter  part  uf  the  llfleenlh  century,  and  nos 
ag.iin  restored  lu  the  Venetians  Uv  the  pvace  o't'C'ailowiii 
ill  163^.  Aflpr  the  fall  of  Venice  it  wa™  occupiLiI  hv  ihe 
French,  and  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  Ali  l*asha  of  Jo  in- 
niiia,  and  \tas  at  last  taken  IVom  the  Frcnih  by  the  English 
at  the  satnu  time  as  Cefalonia  and  the  rest  of  the  Ionian 
Island*. 

S.\NTAL.\'CE.E.  a  natural  nnlcr  of  plants  belonging 
lo  the  clOkS  of  Kxogcns  and  subclass  lnconiplcta>.  Tlicy 
arc  trees,  shrubs,  or  lierb:iceous  plants,  wi;h  tuund  or  irre- 
|tul'iily-»n;lod  branches;  altcrnaieor  nojrly-upi'OSilo  undi- 
vide-l  li'jvvs,  wiroetiinus  minute,  and  Tvscinblmg  stipules. 
Tt>»  tloworatlre  imdl,  in  iirikes,  raremet,  umbels,  or  aoiitary. 


The  calyK  superior  4-  or  S-elett. 
the  segmenls  of  the  calyx.     Onn  I-kIImI,  wilb 
4  ovules.    Fruit  l-scedad,  hard,  dnr,  ind  drupa^ 
bumen  fleshy.     This  order  is  clMelJr  allied  to  1 
and  Thymeleacrte.     One  of  ita  miMl  redurkablfc  < 
is  that   its  unilocular  ovary  eohlaina  alwava 
than  one,  which  are  pendulouJI  and  aXtacI        « 
a  central  receptacle.     In  the  Ibrm  of  vn       tba 
Sanielarcro  are  found  in  Eurujie  and  Nin>ii   ' 
New  Holland,  llie  East  Indies,  ami  Ihe  South 
ihev  exist  as  large  shrubs  ur  stiiall  trees. 

Tlie  O^yris  belungs   to   this  order,  al^hougli  il 
having  diiBcious  Howcrs  and  a  IriBd  calyx.      Tl 
ever  a  different  plant  ftoni  the  Oiyris  uf  Plioj-.  >r 
sessed  in  furmer  limes  a  repulaliun  fur  riirin;  r 
The  mudern  echus  possessea  no  sensible   pr      n 
medicine,  aniTis  iirincipally  eroploved  for  IM  wd' 
uf  besonis,  fur  wbieti  its  long  slender  brsnebca  i 
Tho  Ogeebee  lime,  uhieh  is  used  on  the  Mistis^ta  - 
uf  o1ivc^  is  itie  fruit  of  Nftta  amdieam*.     tW 
foini  trees  of  ■[reat  beauty,  and  Ibeirwood       i 
compact,  and  li|{ht.     The  moat  valuable  geSiu 
is  its  tvpe,  the  Sanlafam,  of  which  lti«  ipeain       i 
forms  iho  true  sandal' wood  of  o —  " 


S.\NTALIN,  the  coburinx  matter  cf  the  P»r^. 
taiit'sHtiitt.  or  led  sandal-wood.  It  was  examini.-d  b;  I*ri; 
in  l^l'l,  and  is  readdy  obtained  by  di^-ottiiig  ihe  r 
wood  in  alcohol,  and  llion  diluting  the  clear  sulBrioa 
water,  by  which  the  solution  is  precipiiaied  of  a  hm 
red  colo'ur;  it  is  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  id  wbM 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  tether,  alkaline  lotuliDna,  and  tb 
by  the  oils  uf  lavender  and  tusemarr. 

Tlie  alcoholic  solution  of  sanlaliii  gire*  difercnt  t 
prcciptlutes  with   metallic  solutions ;  ihua  with  im  ii 
a  bcautifid  purple,  with  lead  a  violet,   in>a  •  derpk 
silver  a  reddish  brown. 

Santalin  is  decomposed  by  the  atronger  mei^a,  will 
usual  plieiiomena  and  products. 

Accurdiii);  to  IMIciier.  santalin  i>  comimed  of 
F-c.tht  equivalents  ofhidnipen  .       1 

Sixteen  eiiuivalvnts  ufcarbon  .  ,     f S 

Three  equivalents  of  oxy;^n  ,         .     S4 

Equivalent  .  ,  .   liS 

Santalin,  or  ni^her  tho  red  tanders  wtiirh  CL>;i(a^ai 
little  iiscil  in  this  oiintry  a*  n  dye  stulT.  bat  m  Ind 
iieii))>li)ied  both  in  dyeing  s:lk  ani  cDltoa;  it  uui 


m 


OgiTeacoIourlo  certain  linctures,  but  (he  colonr 

irally  rugnnled  us  a  perraanent  one. 
II.UM,  a  geiiu»  of  pknis  which  givas  ill  name  ta 
1  onlei  Sanlalacera,  to  which  it  belongs.  Sandal- 
ed by  one  or  more  species  of  Saniaium  is  weU 
.h  in  commerce  and  the  arts  as  a  frusrsnl-tmeli- 
fbence  it  is  UF^cd  as  incense,  ami  emploved  in  the 
re  of  necklaces,  fanii.  elegant  boxes,  and  cabinets, 
iiluct  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  as  well  as  of 
archipelago,  ii  lias  been  a  question  nbelber.like 
r  the  other  remarkable  products  of'India,  it  vaa 
he  antients.  Biit  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
t  no  name  or  descriplion  has  been  considered  to 
«  substance.  It  miEht  therefore  be  inferred  that 
-wood  of  the  Eastern  islands  did  not  then  reach 
also  that  the  sandal-wuod  produced  on  the  Ma- 
had  not  been  itii-n  discovered ;  but  naticei  of  it 
irly  Sanscrit  works.  The  earliest  certain  notice 
>oad  is  in  the  works  of  the  Arabs,  who  describe 
he  three  heads  of  *(inifa/a£i*»2  (white),  tandal 
ow),  and  sandal  toorkh  (re4).  Actuarius  is  the 
lek  author  who  mentions  Sanlalum.  The  above 
eferred  lo  in  the  older  European  works  oil  Materia 
the  names  of  Sanfa/um  o/frum,  S.ei/n'nwiTi,  and  S. 
he  last  IS  the  red  sandal  or  sanderg-wood  pf  com- 
:h  is  used  onlfaaa  dye-wood  and  as  a  slight  ^trin- 
^icine.  This  h^  already  been  described  under  . 
?TERCicABFUS,  and  the  sjiecies  P.  tanfalitttfi.  The 
white  sandal  are  both  yielded  by  speciei  of  ^an- 
igh  ihei-e  is  some  difference  of  ojiinian  on  the 
'he  names  are  no  doiibf  of  S^^tern  origin,  aa  tlje 
Persian  sundul  nro  cviderjily  derivej  JVojll  the 
9  as  the  Hindee  ehunduif  and  cKunduf,  which  in 
chundana,  and  in  Tamul  f/ianditria.  \ 

us  Sanlalum  has  tiermaphrodilt;  Qpwerf,  the 
tiled  at  [lie  base  with  theovary,the]iiiibi|iperior,  ' 
d  venlricose,  quadrifid,  deciduotii;  glands  four, 
.inserted  into  the  throat,  alternating  with  'pe 
e  limb.  Stamens  four,  inserted  into  ibp  throat 
the  lobes  of  the  tinib ;  niaments  aifl-sharad,  ' 
1  a.  pencil  of  hairs  behind ;  anthers  S-pelle^, 
inferior,  l-cellcd.  Ovules  two,  antropous  ticn-  , 
n  the  apex  of  a  free  central  placoni^.  Slylp 
iple,  Siigtnaobsciirely  2-3-lobea.  Drupe  berried, 
;  mar^inedal  the  apex.  Seed  inversp.  Embryo 
the  apex  of  a  Ueshy  albumen.  Radicle  above.  ' 
7  album,  or  the  while  sandal-wood,  is  a  native 
iintaiuous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
Lor  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
able  that  the  same  species  extends  to  great  dis- 
forms  a  tree  of  moderate  or  rather  of  sngall  size, 
branched,  and  in  general  appearance  has  beet: 
ircd  lo  the  myrtle,  and  in  inllorcsccnce  lo  the 
I  leaves  are  opposite,  with  short  petioles,  oblong, 
aih,  glaucous  tinderucaib  ;  length  from  one  and 
reu  iiichos.  The  intlotescence  is  in  axillary  and 
vrsi.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  straw- coloured 
Brst  uxpand,  but  change  to  a  deep  ferruginous 
:)f  nro  inodoious.  as  ore  all  the  exterior  parts  ol" 
:;  plant  even  when  bruised.  The Ifee  when  felled  | 
le  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter ;  it  is  then  barked, 
lets,  and  said  to  be  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  about 
months.  Tlie  deeper  (be  colour  and  iho  nearer 
B  more  fragrant  it  is.  As  seen  in  commercp  it  i* 
pieces  of  a  white  colour  and  agreeable  odour,  hut 
asle.  It  is  usually  described  as  being  the  young 
vnud,  and  that  the  inner  parts,  as  they  become  | 
Be  coloureil  towards  the  centre,  and  ibat  thu  is 
of  llie  yrltaw,  while  the  tgMlt  sandal-wood  con- 
outer  and  younger  wood  of  ibe  same  tree. 
lie  general  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  yel)pw 
1,  but  Garcias  ihoniiht  it  in  his  lime  to  be  ifae 
a  diflerent  tree.  M.  Gaudichaud  is  of  Ih^  same 
id  has  mureover  figured  the  plant  ■■>  plate  45  t>r 
:al  part  of  ihe' Voyage  del'Uraiiie.'  This  he 
Sandwich  Inlands,  and  ha*  named  it  S-  Freyp)' 
slating  it  to  produce  the  landai-wood  which  i« 
lucd  by  thcChmcse,  which  iheyalao  obtain  from 
and  Murqiicsa  Islands,  Moluccas,  See.  They 
'e  various  articles  with  the  yellow  sandBl-wood, 
c  most  fragrant.  They  also  burn  it  both  in  their 
1  private  houses  as  an  incense,  and  OBpeclall;  in 
if  Ions  slendir  candles,  which  ara  rorioefV  by 


<S.  myrli/bliuin  is  another  species,  or  a  strongly  marked 
variety  of  S.  album,  found  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  ip  the  inoun- 
lains  of  the  Rajamundry  Circar,  and  which  was  figured  bf 
him  in  plate  2  of  bia  '  Curomandel  Plants:'  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  opposite  lanceolate  leaves.  The  vood  ia 
of  little  value,  according  lo  Dr.  Roxburgh,  hut  br.  Wallich 
says  it  is  'carte  odoralissimum.' 

About  200  tons  ore  annually  imported  into  Calcutta  frora 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  about  twice  at  mucb  into  Canton 
from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Arcbipelago. 

SANTANDER,  asmall  proTince  of  Spain,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  formerly  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Burgos.  The  capital,  Sanlander,  is  a  large  seaport  town, 
in  43°  28'  N.  laL  and  3°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  ih^  c^nlre  of  con- 
siderable trade,  especially  since  the  breaking  oig^  of  tbp  lu| 
civil  war,  which  caused  mqst  of  the  wealthy  ia'erc^anU 
of  Bilbaa  and  S.  Sebastian  to  settle  in  it.  Sanlander  ia 
well  built,  and  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  papablo 
of  holding  men-of-waT.  Tbe  coast  has  some  other  excel- 
lent hgrbuura.  lU  ioiii[in;ivo  ultli  l!iL'  ikirlh  (.fKuiiipe,  (o 
which  it  still  exports  much  niuil.  is  ven  cin-idtiable.  It 
sends  hkeftise  flour'io  tlic  lilunds  of  Cuba  and  piieito  Rico, 
beipe  one  of  ibg  ptff  riot  hubilitadoa.  ot  seaport  towns  which 
are  alWed-  1()  trade  wilh  the  colonies.  The  environs  of 
Sanlander  pon'iitt  of  sleep  mountains  and  deep  valleys, 
whence  the  nape  of  '  Mont|i5a<  de  Sanlander,'  vyhtch  haa 
been  given  to  the  nnrlicular  district  in  which  the  canjlal  is 
situated.  The  hills  are  covered  with  wood,  and  abound 
with  irqii  of  Itip  be^t  quality,  owing  to  which  the  goveru- 
ment  has  fannon-founilenes  and  luanuraclories  of  ciisl  steel 
in  the  n^il^bbourboiiil  the  furmer  al  ihc  village  of  I,n  Ca- 
vada,  ihp  letter  V-  !*'-■■  gmics.  The  populalion  of  Sanlander, 
which  hHcon«i4etably  taofBiwflof  l^le  veors,  ma;  now  Iw 
contpuled  »t  30,000. 

5ANTA&EM,  a  district  of}'.,. 
BBiremadura,  e«(pnding  tor  tiu: 
sides  of  the  Tagus,  which  intei  -.i. 
Bouib-w^t.  The  pBpitsI,  Sanlaii: 
bank  of  Ibat  fiyer.  The  to^n  i^ 
tolerably cleq p.  It  isdi?ided  ijii'j 
timea  it  was  snrrounded  hy  lb'<  '^ 
built  by  the  Arabs  during  their  ''' 
bu|  no  irecp  remains  at  presen:  <> 


rtiignl.  in  |tiu  pra\ince  of 
idv  ibirly  miles  on  boih 
k\s  it  fiDip  north-easl  la 
11),  issilualpdon  the  right 
\vi.'ll  built,  and  the  sireels 
\\\\ea barrio^.  I)i  fjimec 
Malls  and  strong  lowers, 
■iipalio|i  of  tlfB  ptniusula; 


.  .._ cattle,  named 'A  Alctsab^,' the  residence 

of  the  MehaqiniBdan  governors.  The  Ronian  name  of  iho 
town  is  believed  to  have  been  '  Sralobis,'  and  '  Fripsjdiuia 
Julium,' which  the  Arabs  changed  into  SAonfarcyn,  whenca- 
Baiitaveni.  Alfopso  VT.  of  Castile,  the  rainout  conaueror 
of  Toledo,  was  tbe  Qrst  to  wrest  ^aul^rein  frpm  the  I]an4s 
of  lt)e  Mosleips  i"  1093.  '  It  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Almoravides,  ^nd  lyas  retaken  by  Alfpnsq  Beiiriques, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  )  I'l?.  Vilsuf  Abil  Yakflb,  the  lecondof 
tbe  Almobades,  besieged  it  1  i  S4  with  all'  hia  forces ;  but  he 
was  wounde<i  in  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison,  and  coinpelled 
lo  raise  the  siege  an4  cross  over  Iq  Africa,  vjtev  tie  die4  rF 
biswounds,  in  August,  1184.  [Mdobi;  Pokthosi-]  Near 
ibis  {own  tbe  Frencl)  under  Masse Q a  remainpd  for  some 
time,  being  unable  lo  penetrate  to  Lisbon.  There  is  in 
Santarein  an  academy  of  history,  instituled  in  tbe  year 
1747.    T^  populaiion  is  estimated  at  IG.goo. 

SANTPE.  River.    [Gaeolina,  Bodth.] 

SANTERRE.    [Picardib.] 

SANTIA'GO,  a  province  of  Spain,  and  on^  qf  the  laven 
iulo  wbicli  tlie  antient  kjpedom  of  CiViciu  i^  nuw  di'-idcd. 
It  is  also  ttie  n^me  of  the  capital.  '  CoinpusUlla'  (Campus 
Slelln),  which,  fcoiii  lis  celebraiBii  lemplu  dedicated  to  the 
fVposlle  $1.  3a.mm,  of  Santiago,  as  Ihu  Spiinlards  tall  htm, 
IS  [pore  geperally  known  as '  ^ntia^^o  de  Cu|Dpoi>idla.'  This 
city  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  surrDundedop  all  sides  hv 
Tertile  hills,  and  close  to  the  rivers  Sar  and  Sarella,  which 
unite  their  w»ten  about  two  miles  hu|aw.  Two  other  risers, 
Ihe  Tambre  and  the  Wta.  irrigate  the  npighboiirioic  dia- 
Irjcts.  wbich  are  i\  ..  I.;..';  ferlitL' ai)d  productive.  Ssn 
liago  is  badly  bui  pay-.l ;  the  streets  are  narrow 

ina  croojied,  apd  ■  ;cpp'j>iii  of  two  or  three  mo- 

nastic buildings,  .  .   .  cdral.  which  is  in  it^tvlfa  curi- 

osity, there  is  n^ll'll'j:  remarkable  ,ii  ii.  The  cqilicilral  was 
built  about  IbB  end  oiihenipihcentui).  by  Alops<)el  Msgno, 
king  of  Aslurias  and  Ideoo)  but  it  h»s  since  been  so  altered 
ana  added  to,  dist  icfrcely  toj  p^i  of  the  original  buildigj 
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remains.    It  contains  some  very  fine  wood-carvings,  and 
richly-painted  windows.     In  a  subterraneous  chapel  under- 
neath the  principal  altar,  pious  Catholics  adore  what  are 
believed  to  be  the  bodies  of  St.  James  and  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Athanasius  and  Theodoras,  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, were  discovered  at  the  time  when  the  cathedral  was 
built.  This  circumstance  made  Compostella  the  resort  of  in- 
numerable pilgrims  from  all  the  Catholic  countries  in  Europe. 
In   1428  the  number  who    left    the    shores  of  England 
amounted  to  916 ;  and  in  1433  it  was  increased  to  2480.   It 
was  the  practice  for  the  crown  to  grant  licences  to  masters 
of  ships  for  carrying  out  a  limited  number  of  pilgrims,  who 
generally  took  with  them  large  sums  of  money  to  defray 
their  travelling  expenses,  and  to  present  offerings  to  the 
church.     Pilgrims  from  France,  Italy,  and  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many went  thither  by  land  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  tra- 
Ters<Nl  Biscay  and  Asturias.     In  order  to  encourage  their 
visits,    the   canons    of   San  Eloy,  a  church    outside    of 
Compostella,  built  several  hospitals  on  the  route  fur  the 
accommmlation  of  the  pilgrims,  and  formed   themselves 
into  a  brotherhood  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Moslems.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  Santiago  (Mariana,  Ilist.  Gen.  de  E^p.,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  xiii.), 
instituted  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Leon,  in  11 58.    It  was  long 
believed  that  from  the  ufferin<;s  made  by  the  pilgrims  the 
canons  attached  to  the  church  had  been  enabled  to  amass 
immense  riches.    Tliese  however  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated; for.  in  1809,  when  Marshal  Ney  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  compelled  the  chapter  to  exhibit  their  treasure, 
and  give  him  half  of  itfor  the  pay  of  his  troops,  it  was  found 
to  consist  only  of  about  40,000/.    The  gold  statue  of  St. 
.Tames  turne<l  out  to  be  of  gilt  brass,  and  his  diamond  eyes 
imitation  stones.    The  convent  of  San  Martin,  founde<l  by 
Sisenando,  bishop  of  Compostella,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  is  another  building  remarkable  for  its  great 
antiquity  and  excellent  presenation.    There  is  likewise  an 
hospital  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  erected  by  the  command 
and  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centur}*. 

Santiago  was  one  of  the  first  towns  wrested  from  the 
Arabs  by  the  successors  of  Pclayo.  [Moors  ]  They  main- 
tained themselves  in  it  until  a.d.  997,  when  the  celebratcfl 
Al-Mansiir  took  the  city,  destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried 
away  its  bells  to  Cordova,  there  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  mosque,  where  they  remained  in  the  place 
of  chandeliers,  until,  on  the  taking  of  Cordova,  Fernando  III. 
caused  them  to  be  taken  back  to  Santiago  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  Moslem  captives.  (Al-Makkari,  Moham.  Dynast,  in 
Spain,  Lend.,  1840,  vol.  i.,  p.  41.) 

Santiago  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university,  founded  in  1533,  but  which  is  seldom  frequented 
by  any  students  except  those  who  are  natives  of  Galicia.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  of  little  importance,  consisting  only  of 
a  few  tan-yards  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linen-stuffs  for 
the  country  people.  In  former  times  there  was  a  consider- 
able trade  in  images,  chaplets,  &c.  for  the  pilgrims,  but 
this  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  profit.  The  popu- 
lation is  computed  at  20,000.  It  is  98  miles  from  Astorga ; 
in  42**  52'  N.  lat.,  8°  30'  W.  long. 

SANTI.V'GO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chile,  in 
South  America,  is  situated  in  33*  2o'S.  lat.  and  70"  40' W. 
loni;.,  in  a  large  plain  which  extends  eighty  miles  north 
and  Nouth,  and  about  fifty  miles  east  and  west.  This  plain 
borders,  on  the  east,  on  the  high  range  of  the  Andes,  which 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  west  on  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Cuesta  de 
Pr.ulo,  which  divides  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This 
plain  is  about  1850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  unfit 
for  a^rirultural  purposes,  except  where  it  is  irrigated  along 
the  bunks  of  some  small  rivers,  and  a  canal  which  brings 
water  from  the  river  Maypu  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
fertilizes  a  tract  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
several  miles  in  width. 

Suntia^o  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  America  in  respect 
to  buildings,  convenience,  and  healthiness.  It  stands  on  a 
^ery  gentle  slope  towards  the  west ;  and  it  is  regularly  laid 
out,  being  divided,  like  other  Spanish  towns,  into  rectangular 
and  equal  sciuares,  called  quadras.  The  principal  streets, 
which  are  al>out  forty-five  feet  wide,  eight  in  number,  run 
south-east  and  north-west,  and  are  crossed  by  twelve  other 
streets,  all  of  equal  width.  The  streets  are  paved  with  small 
roundel]  stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  rifer  Mapocho, 
and  have  a  gutter  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  current 


of  water,  flowing  from  the  river,  naA  It 

two  hours  in  the  day,  by  which  hiimui*  atw 

clean.    Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  oti  %mm      e  ■ 
of  red  porphyry  quarried  from  tbe  neighbooiu      i 
Chriatoval ;  the  width  of  this  paTement  m  i 
houses  are  usually  only  one  etory  high,  on  bob 
earthquakes,  but  they  are  vtrr  larse.  and  eonteit 
arranged  round  three  quadra  m 

The  entrance  of  the  house  ii  .^tvi         •  «■«■  m 
archway,  which  leads  to  tbe  front  p       ,  jrh 
separated  from  the  second  by  a        v  .  ■ 

The  second  patio  is  laid  out  witu       ■«•■»  ■«• 
used  for  domestic  purposei.     Tbv  windowi  os 
looking  into  the  front  patio,  and  espeeiaJIv  the  ■ 
dows  of  the  sala,  are  protected  by  h; 
wrought  gratings,  which  are  aometimee  ,     -  «9«» 
in  the  other  uatiue  have  no  windova. 
houses  along  the  street  is  occupied  by         w  i« 
hare  no  communication  with  the  interios       ;h*  m-- 
serve  as  shops  for  mechanics  and  retmilcn.     ahs  \ 
houses  are  four  feet  thick,  and  built  of  bw  hk 
of  baked  mud,  but  they  are  all  whitenalr^ 
which  gives  them  an  agreeable  appearance.  ' 
with  red  tiles. 

The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  stands  nearly  in 
the  city ;  it  occupies  the  space  of  a  vIiom  i 
a  handsome  bronxe  fountain  in  the  eentre,  i        ■■ 
basin  of  hewn  stone,  from  which  the  inhsui 
plied  with  water  by  vater-carriers.    Tha  bokMu 
north-west  side  are,  the  government  palace, 
the  chamber  of  justice.    On  the  south-vask  mmm 
cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  bishop ;  on  the 
side  are  a  number  of  little  abops,  and  •  i 

there  are  private  residences.    The  palsco  ••  •■* 
building,  m  the  Moorish  style,  of  which  it  is  ■ 
men.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  stone  building  i. 
though  somewhat  heavy,  it  is  ornamented,  but  aoi 
The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  are  in  a 
but  they  are  not  large,  except  theCasa  de  ft 
This  building  occupies  a  whole  quadra,  or  • 
every  way,  is  two  stories  high,  has  three  e 
a  great  number  of  apartments  for  thoae  i 
officers  of  the  establishment     But  no 
coined  there  for  some  years,  and  the  mi       aerv  ^  i 
removed  to  Coquimbo.  There  are  sereral  Lw 
and  convents  in  Santiago,  especially  those  «• 
San  Francisco,  and  San  August  in. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is 
eminence,  on  which  the  fort  of  Santa  Locia 
is  much  visited  by  foreigners  on  account 
view  which  it  affords  of  the  Andes.    A4jac«w»  w 
the  north  is  theTajamar,  or  breakwater.  The  ri 
skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  and  tho       ,  ■■ 
season  a  small  river,  it  swells  in  the  rainy  wm..^  ud 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  tbe  mountains  to 
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dable  size  that  it  would  inundate  the  toi 
kept  oflf  by  the  Tajamar.    This  breakwata* 
brick  and  mortar  masonry,  about  six  feet 
widening  towards  the  ground,  with  a  p; 
brick  in  thickness,  and  three  feet  high :  ik  m 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  which  is  two  miles,  i 
{Hobbles.    It  was  formerly  used  as  a  public  walL 
western  extremity  of  the  Tajamar  is 
over  the  Mapooho,  of  eight  arches,  which  la 
suburb  of  Chimba.     Along  the  south- 
city  is  the  Cai'iada,  which  is  a  large  open  j 
four  magnificent  rows  of  poplars,  whicL 
small  canals  constantly  full  or  clear  runn 
is  at  present  the  public  walk.    TheCani       jm 
city  from  the  large  suburb  oiled  La  i      « 
western    extremity  of  the  .city  is  the  •« 

Chuchunco. 

As  no  census  has  been  taken,  the  popnii     xi  of  8 
is  not  exactly  known.    Thirty  yeara  an>  it  i 
40,000,  but  modern  travellers  have  made  it  Cw^ww. 
habitants  are  nearly  all  of  pure  European  blood;  o 
have  a  slight  mixture  of  Indian  blood.    The  town  m 
flourishing  condition  to  the  circumstance  of  havii      i 
many  years  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
great  landed  proprietors.    The  state  of 
improved  since  the  country  acquired  its 
many  schools  have  been  established,  and 
several  schools  for  females,  whose  eduention  I 
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neglected  in  the  other  countries  of  South  America, 
s  also  a  college. 

arse  ponchos  and  saddlery  are  made  to  some  extent, 
sen-t  to  the  other  parts  of  Chile.  Santiago  exports 
roduce  of  its  mines,  and  jerked  beef,  hides,  and  fruits 
ilparaiso,  from  which  place  it  receives   the   manufac- 

of  Europe,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  with  sugar, 
,  and  some  other  colonial  productions  from  Peru  and 
ral  America.  A  good  road  leads  from  Santiago  to 
araiso,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles ;  it  is  the  best  arti- 

road  in  South  America,  and  practicable  for  carriages, 
I  it  crosses  three  ranges  of  steep  hills.     Santiago  has 

.commercial  intercourse  with  Mendoza  on  the  eastern 
of  the  Andes.  Two  roads  connect  these  towns.  The 
lern  traverses  the  Andes  by  the  mountain-pass  of 
llata,  which,  at  its  highest  elevation,  called  the  Cumbre, 
IS  12,454  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  may  be  passed 
lules  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
The  southern  road  leads  over  the  mountain-pass  of 
Uo,  south  of  Mount  Tupungato,  which  attains  an  ele- 

of  14,365  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  seldom  open 
r  ihan  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
.  By  these  roads  S<intiago  receives  mules,  hides,  soap, 
r,  dried  fruits,  and  wine  from  Mendoza. 
[iers's  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata;  Haigh*s 
?ies  qf  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  and  Pern;  Campaigns 
"bruises  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  and  in  tfie 
Ocean ;  Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Provinces 

Plata;  and  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and 
le.) 

.NTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO.  [Plata,  La] 
.NTONIN,  a  vegetable  principle  possessing  acid  pro- 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  ihe  Artemisia  santonica, 
ufchernwood.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  colourless, 
allizes  in  six-sided  prisms  and  some  other  forms,  is 
;ute  of  smell,  and  when  long  chewed  is  slightly 
'.  It  is  soluble  in  4000  to  5000  times  its  weight  of 
Mrater,  and  250  times  when  boiling.  It  is  soluble  in 
ol,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  When  strongly 
id,  it  is  decomposed.  The  alcoholic  solution  reddens 
is-paper,  and  with  some  bases  it  forms  neutral  and 
illizable  salts  ;  this  is  the  case  with  santonate  of  soda 
AHtonate  of  lime;  some  of  the  metallic  santonates  are 
le  and  others  insoluble  in  water.  None  of  them  is 
ed  to  any  use. 
ebig  supposes  it  to  be  composed  of 

Thirty- six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  360 
Sixty  equivalents  of  carbon  .  .  360 
Twelve  equivalents  of  oxygen  .         •       96 


Equivalent 
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^NTORIN.    [Thera.] 
VNTOS.     [Brazil,  p.  365] 

VNZ,  AU6UST1N,  a  Spanish  architect,  was  born  at 
ssa,  December  29,  1724.     He  studied   the  practical 

wa*  his  profession  under  Raymundo  Cortds,  surveyor- 
sral  of  the  public  buildings  in  that  city,  and  the  theo- 
al  one  in  the  school  of  design  established  there  by  the 
ptor  Ramirez  at  his  own  expense.  But  for  the  progress 
ifterwards  made,  and  the  taste  he  displayed,  he  was 
fly  indebted  to  the  instruction  and  advice  of  Ventura 
ns:uez  [Rodriguez],  when  the  latter  was  engaged  at 
ssa  on  the  chapel  del  Pilar.     In  1 775  he  was  elected 

»iber  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  when  the 
rol  instituted  by  Goicoechea  was  made  an  academy  by 
title  of  that  of  San  Luis,  in  1792,  Sauz  was  appointed 
ctor,  having  previously  given  instruction  in  archiiec- 
I  there  without  any  emolument.  In  his  capacity  of 
lie  teacher  he  did  much  to>^ards  eradicating  the  pre- 
iCes  and  corrupt  taste  of  the  preceding  period,  when  the 
was  in  a  very  degraded  state  in  Spain  ;  and  towards 
oducing  a  better  stvle.  Nor  was  his  influence  incon- 
Table,  as  the  government  appointed  him  to  inspect  all 
for  public  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
11.     Among  those  erected  by  himself  the  principal 

.^t.  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  Saragossa  (of  the  Corinthian 
er,  and  forming  a  Greek  cross  in  its  plan),  and  those  at 
ea  and  Binaces.  both  of  them  built  at  the  expense  of 

Duke  de  Hijar.     He  also  designed   the  theatre  and 

other  public  ediGces  at  Saragossa,  besides  a  number  of 

r«ite  houses.     He  died  July  25.  1801,  and  left  a  son, 

as  Sanz,  who  was  also  an  architect^  and  who  completed 
P.  C,  No.  1282. 


the  fa9ade  of  the  church  at  Epila,  which  building  had  been 
begun  by  nis  father. 

Sa6nE.  River.    [France.] 

SA6nE  ET  LOIRE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  tlie  department  of  06te  d*Or,  on  the  east 
by  that  of  Jura,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Ain,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Rhdne,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Loire, 
on  the  west  by  that  of  Allier,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that 
of  NiSvre.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact. but  irregular  ;  the 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  fiom  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lucenay  TEvSque  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ChSleau- 
neuf  68  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
from  between  Lonsle  Saulnier  (Jura)  and  Loulians  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  near  Crona  orCronat,  85  miles.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  3M6  square  miles,  beinj^  rather  greater 
than  the  asrgregate  area  of  the  English  counties  of 
Chester,  Stafford,  and  Derby.  The  population  in  1831  was 
523,970;  in  1836  it  was  538.507;  showing  an  increase  in 
five  years  of  14,537,  or  2*8  per  cent,  and  giving  162  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  very 
far  above  the  averajje  of  the  French  departments,  but  very 
far  below  the  English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  In  density  of  population  it  is  just  below  the  average  of 
the  departments,  and  far  below  the  English  counties. 
Mdcon,  the  chief  town,  is  208  miles  in  a  direct  line  south- 
east of  Paris,  or  244  miles  by  the  road  through  Melun, 
Sens,  Auxerre,  Autun,  and  Chdions-sur  Sadne. 

The  department  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  through 
its  centre  by  the  Charolais  and  MSconnais  heights,  which 
form  the  prolongation  northward  of  the  C6vennes,  and  unite 
them  with  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  heights  of  Langres,  the  Fau- 
cilles,  and  the  Vosges.  These  heights  in  the  southern  part 
consist  of  short  parallel  ranges  of  hills  separated  by  longi- 
tudinal valleys  drained  by  the  fee  lers  of  the  Sadne  or  the 
Loire.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  department  they  do  not 
occupy  so  much  space  as  in  the  southern,  and  consist  of  two 
ranges  of  low  hills  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Dheune, 
through  which  the  Canal  du  Centre  passes.  On  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  these  heights  the  surface  of  (he  depart- 
ment is  tolerably  level.  The  principal  summits  are  Mont 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  centre  of  the  department,  estimated  at 
about  1915  feet;  Monts  Suin,  Crozan,  Dun,  and  La  Mdre- 
Boitier  in  the  south  ;  the  latter,  which  is  near  MScon,  has 
an  elevation  of  3177  feet. 

The  Charolais  heights  consist  of  granitic  or  of  the  lower 
stratified  rocks,  and  these  formations  overspread  the  more 
level  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain.  The  eastern 
slopes  of  these  heights,  and  the  plain  at  their  base  nearly  to 
the  Sadne,  are  occupied  by  the  formations  which  intervene 
between  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  new  red-sandstone 
group.  A  considerable  extent  of  country  around  Charolles, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  heights,  extending  northward  almost 
to  the  Arroux,  is  occupied  by  the  same  formations.  The 
immediate  banks  of  the  Loire  (above  the  junction  of  the 
Arroux  and  of  the  Sadne,  and  that  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment which  lies  east  of  the  Sadne,  are  occupied  by  the  supra- 
cretaceous  formations. 

In  minerals  this  is  one  of  the  richest  departments  in 
France.     In  productiveness  uf  coal  it  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  departments  of  Loire  and  Nord.    It  contains  two  distinct 
coal-fields,  which  had,  in  1834,  ten  mmes  at  work  and  seven 
not  at  work,  giving  employment  to  1390  men  in  the  pits  and 
409  others,  and  producing   150,456  tons  of  coal.     In  1835 
the  larger  coal-field,  Le  Bassin  du  Creusot  et  de  Blanzy, 
had  eight  mines  at  work  out  of  thirteen :  the  smaller  coal- 
field had  three  mines  at  work :  the  total  produce  was  142,149 
tons.     At  Creusot,  where  the  pits  are  deepest,  the  workings 
are  650   feet   below  the  surface.    The  produce   of  these 
coal-fields   is  adapted  for  nearly  all   manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  is  distributed  by  means  of  a  railroad  seventeen 
miles  long,  which  conveys  the  coal  to  the  Canal  du  Centre 
There  were,  in  1834,  in  the  department,  eleveri  iron- works, 
in  which  were  eleven  furnaces,  seven  employing  charcoal 
and  four  coke,  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron ;   and  forty- 
five  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought   iion.      The 
richest  manganese-mine  in  France  is  at  Romandche,  near 
the  Sadne,  in   the  southern  part  of  the  department-    it 
yielded,  in  1835,  900  tons  of  manganese,  being  more  than 
half   the  whole   produce  of  France.      Marble,  alabaster, 
lithographic  stones,  and  abundance  of  freestone  are  quarried. 
The  department  is  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  partly 
in  that  of  the  Sadne,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  Rhdne,  to 
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uliidi  the  Sa6ne  is  tributary.  The  line  of  sopu^ation  be- 
tween the  two  busins  in  formed  by  the  Charolais  heights, 
thti  country  on  the  cast  of  them  being  drained  by  the  Saone, 
and  the  country  on  the  west  by  thel^ire.  The  Sudne  itself 
enters  the  department  on  the  north-east  side,  between  Sourre 
(Cdte  d'Or)  and  Verdun-sur-Saone:  it  pursues  a  winding 
course  south-south-west  past  Verdun  and  Ch.1lon»-sur-8a5ne, 
from  which  town  its  course  is  more  directly  south,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Reyssoucc,  near  Pont-deVaux  (Ain),  where 
It  reaches  the  boundary  of  the  department,  and  has  its 
course  along  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thoissey  (Ain), 
wliere  it  quits  the  department  altogether.  Its  length  within 
or  upon  the  bolder  may  be  estimated  at  72  miles,  navigable 
throughout.  Its  principal  atUuents  are  the  Doubs  (of  which 
about  17  miles  are  within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  the  de- 
partment), and  the  Seillo  (of  whoso  course  aliout  41  miles, 
27  of  them,  viz.  from  Louhans,  navigable,  belong  to  this 
department),  on  the  left  bank;  and  the  Dheune  (38  miles 
long),  the  Gave  (40  miles  long),  and  the  Gr6ne  (50  miles 
lung),  on  the  right  or  east  bank.  Tho  Doubs  receives  the 
Guiottc  on  its  left  bank,  and  the  Seille  receives  the  Solman 
and  the  Sane  on  its  loft  bank. 

The  Loire  enters  the  department  on  the  south-west  tide, 
crosses  the  south-west  coiner,  and  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course,  until  it  quits  the  department  altogether,  forms  the 
western  boundary ;  about  53  miles  of  its  rourse,  all  navigable, 
belong  to  this  department,  but  tho  navigation  is  so  incon- 
venient, that  a  lateral  canal  through  this  part  of  its  course 
is  in  execution.  It  receives  the  Arconce,  or  Rcconco  (40 
miles  long) ;  the  Arroux  (65  miles  long),  whieh  has  12  miles 
of  navigation,  and  receives  the  Crcusevaux  (25  miles  long), 
the  Dourbince  (42  miles  long),  and  other  streams;  the 
Sommo  and  theTannay.  all  on  its  right  or  east  bank.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  lakes,  some  of  them,  as  those  of 
Montchnnainand  Long  Pendu.  amid  the  Charolais  heights, 
on  the  limit  of  the  two  river-basins. 

The  canals  are  as  follows:  -  the  Canal  du  Centre  (formerly 
calle<l  Canal  du  (-harolain)  unites  the  Loire  and  theSaOne: 
it  was  commenced  a.d.  17d3,  and  finished  a.o.  1792.  It 
commences  in  the  Loire  at  Di<;oin,  and  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Airoux  for  a  veiysh'jrt  distance,  then  that  of  ihu  Bour^ 
binre,  nt  the  head  of  which  valley  is  its  summit- level,  al>out 
two  miles  long,  where  the  canal  crosses  a  depression  in  the 
Charolais  heights:  it  then  descends  by  the  valley  of  the 
Dheune  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciiagny,  whoru  it  turns  olT, 
and  joins  ttie  Saone  at  Clialons.  Its  length  may  ho  est i- 
mateil  at  76  miles,  all  in  tins  department.  Tin*  Inieral  canal 
to  the  lAiire  consists  of  two  parts,  one  exiending  from 
Roanne,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  to  Digoin,  in  this  de- 
partment :  tho  oilier  from  Digi>in  to  Briare.  in  the  depart- 
ment iT  I^irct.  We  arc  not  informed  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  formation  of  these  canals;  tiie  la^t  men- 
tioned part,  the  earliest  in  i)oint  of  time,  was  commenced 
by  virtue  of  a  law  passed  in  1822. 

Theotlicial  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  department 
is  as  follows: — 

Rivers. — Saono  ...         73  miles 

Doubs  ...  9 

Seille  ...         2^ 

Loire  ...         57 

Arroux        .         .         .         12 

—  176 
Canals, — Canal  du  Centre  .         .        73 

Canal  lateral  ^  la  L)ire,  from 

Roanne  to  Digoin      .        11 
Canal  lateral  tk  la  Loire,  from 

Digoin  to  Briaro        .         3 

—  87 

293 
The  number  of  ll<iutes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
•even,  having  an  aggregate  length  (Jan.  J,  1837)  of  343 
miles,  Ml.  2J6  miles  in  good  repair,  48  miles  out  of  repair, 
and  39  miles  uiidiiished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from 
I'aris  to  Lyon  by  Sens  and  Auxerre,  which  enters  the  de- 
partment on  the  north-we&t  side,  and  runs  to  Lucenay 
L*£\eqiie  and  Autun,  from  whence  it  proceeds  south-east 
across  the  Charolais  heights,  by  Conches  and  Bourgneuf, 
to  Chlloiis  sur-Saone:  here  it  turns  south,  and  follows  the 
▼alley  of  the  Saone,  by  Grand  Senecey,Tournus,  and  Mfioon, 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Rhdne.  This  road  foimerly 
followed  Kuotber  line  from  Saulieu  (department  of  Cdte 
d*Or)  to  Clialons,  avoiding  Autun,  entering  tho  department 
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at  Chagny  on  the  Dortharti  boundary,  i 

thence  to  Chfilons  ;  but  this  lino,  tbougk 

two,  has  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  tako  m  Au 

second  road  from  Paris  to  Lyon  bv  Dijoa  onl«      tl 

mcnt  at  Chagny,  and  runs  to  ChJIcina.    An*       — 

unite  at  Autun ;   one  from  Nevon  and  CI       -« ^ 

the  do)>artroent  of  NiAvre;   another  I 

department  of  Allier ;  a  third  from  '. 

the  department  of  Cdte  d*Or;   and  »  ir— m 

Roads  run,  one  from  ChiUons  acrose  to 

and  from  thence  to  Lons-le-Sai 

Jura;  another  from  Tournua  mm — 

Seille,  by  Cuisery  and  Romenav,  to 

department  of  Ain;  and  two  others  if 

rolles.  Pa  ray,  Digoin,  Bourbon,  Laney 

to  Nevers ;  and  the  second  acr       Im 

Routes  D^partmentales,  or  dei 

same  date,  an  aggregate  lei      w  w  • 

repair,  68  out  of  renair,  and  ... 

had  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  i 

few  departments  so  well  provided  wnn  mm 

munication  both  by  land  and  vater. 

The  climate  it  changeable   in    the  i 
where  intermittent  feven  are  eomnoa:  it  m 
part  to  allow  the  culture  of  the  vine.    In  th$ 
tendine  from  these  heights  to  the  SaAne^ 
lightful.    The  area  of  the  depart  meat  mmj  tm 
round  numbers  at  2,140,000  aenM, of  vhieh  I  * 
or  more  than  half,  are  under  the  plough.    1 
corn  and  potatoes,  taken  together,  is  abou^ 
consumption  of  the  people,  with  theexeei 
which  the  produce  is  far  below  the  d 
maslin  (wheat  and  rye  sown  togelhi 
maixe,  the  produce  is  aboie  the  av 
buckwheat,  and  m  potatoea,  though 
staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  beinuub 
below  the  average.    That  part  of  the  den 
on  the  east  of  the  Sadna  is  ehielly  a  eo 
the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  n^wm 
wine  and  pasturage,  as  well  aa  in  eom;  ub4  thi 
tween  the  heights  and  the  Loire  abounds  in  n 
meadows  and  grass-lands  hafe  an  eslcal  eff 
nearly,  beside  64,0UU  to  65,000  aerea  of  heath  ov  < 
pasture-ground.    Tho  number  of  horaea       • 
small:    that  of  horned  cattle,  especiallv o&i      wbh 
avcra'j!;e.    The  beef  of  the  district  ia  vt  m:  ■^i 

pal  supply  of  Lyon  is  from  this  depart  .    1 

of  sheep  is  very  small  indeed,  scarcoij  ui 

computed  relatively  to  the  population,  to  ui^a 
of  the  average  of  France.     A  considerable  i       oh 
aro  bred.     Oxen  are  very  generally  emplojed  u*      r 
of  agriculture,  and  a  considerable  number  are  teu 
neighbourhood  of  Churolles  for  tbe  aupply  of  thi 
Paris.     The  vineyards  occupy  about  9ft,00U  ment  -h 
of  the  wines  are  in  high  repute:  those  of  Lea^ 
C  henas  aro  among  the  red  wines  of  the  Arat 
of  Fleury,  I^  Chapelle'Guinchey,  and  Lm  r 

the  second  class:    the  white  winea  of  Pi 
are  first-class  wines ;   and  those  of  Cheku*  mm 

Davay6  are  of  the  second  class.    These  are 
the  neighbourhood  of  MUcon.    The  great  I     ■ 
ranks  however  only  as  common   table-Wui*^ 
M&connais,  or  tho  district  of  MIcon,  vhioh 
is  the  best  of  its  class.    That  of  Charol       or 
Ciiarolles,  which  is  chiefly  sent  to  LyOn,  ^  «■ 
hand,  among  the  worst,  and  has  nothinj^  to  reo 
its  low  price. 

The  woodlands  occupy  nearly  409,00U  acraa:  th" 
is  chiefly  oak,  beech,  ash.  pine^  flr,  and  eheannt.    ' 
and  the  wild  boar  are  found  in  those  vooda  vhiiL 
the  Charolais  heights. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  ) 
follows:  — 
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Name  notl  SitaaUoo. 

Arpftia 

Caa- 

Com* 

W^ 

Kq.HUet. 

uB^V* 

M1M_ 

IMllT 

■Ik 

Mficon     .      .     8.K. 

477 

9 

133 

1I4.MI 

llfwt 

Autun     .      .    N.W. 

727 

8 

86 

85,485 

81 

CharoUes      .     S.W. 

063 

13 

138 

l»M\ 

l« 

Chdlonssur-l    ^j  «, 
Saone      .»    ^•''• 

668 

10 

155 

1 80,46 1 

lU 

Louhans       .        E. 

4bl 

8 

01 

88.413 

8316     48     598     583.978 
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e  nrrondissement  of  MScon  contains  the  following 
»:— Macon,  ]>op.  in  1831,  10,998;  in  1836,  11,944 
on];  and  Tournus,  pop.  4316  town,  5311  whole  cora- 
u  on  the  Saone ;  Lugny,  on  a  small  feeder  flowing  from 
Iharolais  heights  into  the  Sadne;  Matour  and  Cluny, 
J368  town,  4152  whole  commune  [Cluny],  on  or  near 
r6ne ;  St.  Gengou,  between  the  Grone  and  theGaye ; 
flomenay,  east  of  the  Sa6ne,  between  the  Seiile  and 
ane  Vive,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Sane.  Tournus 
asantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lillW  hill  on  the  bank 
ft  Sadne,  ov'er  which  there  is  a  good  wooden  biid^e: 
lOuses  are  indifferently  built;  there  fire  two  public 
,  and  a  quay  alonj^  the  river.  The  townsmen  manu- 
e  hats,  blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  beet-root  sugar, 
jotash :  they  send  a  great  quantity  of  good  building- 
to  Lyon  by  the  hvev,  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn  and 
There  are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  TlTere  is  a  tribunal  of 
lerce.  Gieuze,  the  painter,  was  bom  at  Tournus. 
13T  K  pleasantly  situated  in  a  grazing  country :  it  has 
3  yearly  fairs.  St.  Gengou,  or  St.  Gengoux,  is  in  a 
;t  producing  some  of  the  best  wine  in  this  part  of 
«.  in  which  the  townsmen  carry  on  a  considerable 
;  they  manufacture  hats  and  leather,  and  have  six 
fairs  in  the  year. 

he  an-ondisement  of  Autun  are— Autun,  population  in 

86  It)  town, "992 1  whole  commune ;  in  1 8S6,  lt),435  com- 

[Autun],  on  the  Arroux ;  Lucenay-l'Ev^ue,  on  the 

evaux,  a  feeder  of  the  Arroux ;  Issy-rEvSqtie,  on  the 

;  and  Montcenis,  and  Couches,  between  the  Aitoux 
le  Dheune.  Montcenis  is  on  a  hill  in  the  coal-mining 
t,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  town,is  the  village 
uzot  or  Creiisot,  population  3117,  celebrated  for  its  glass- 
.which  are  among  the  mo^  important  in  France  for 

md  cutting  flint  glass,  and  for  its  foundry  of  cannon 

y.  »i^vy,  with  the  connected  iron-works  for  the  mana- 

e  oT  heavy  iron  goods.     From  1500  to  iOOO  workmen 

)loyed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  iron- works,  glass- 

&c,  of  tliese  places  and  tlie  surrounding  villages. 

he  arrondissementof  Chaiolles  are— Charolle8,popula- 

I  1831,  2781  town,  2984  whole  commune;  in  18S6, 
iommune,  on  the  Reconce ;  Le  Bois-Sainte-Marie,  on 

II  feeder  of  the  Reconce ;  Paray-le-Monial.  population 
:own,  3400  whole  commune,  on  the  Bourbince;  Per- 
n  the  Oudrache  a  feeder  of  the  Bourbince ;  Toulon  and 

ion,  on  the  Arroux ;  CronaorCronat,  Bourbon-Lancy 
•n-Lancy],  La  Motte-St.-Jean,  Ihgoin,  population 
.uwn,  2900  whole  commune;  Marcigny,  population 
own.  2620  whole  commune;  and  Semur,  all  on  or 
he  Loire ;  and  La  Clayette  and  Chfiteauneuf  on  or 
he  Sornin.  Charolles  has  one  or  two  fiscal  offices,  a 
inate  court  of  justice,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  an 
Itural  society,  and  a  high  school.  The  townsmen  are 
jd  in  iron-works,  which  supply  wrought  iron  to  the 

of  St.  Etienne  in  the  de|nirtmenl  of  Loh^,  and  in  pot- 
They  carry  on  trade  in  the  wine,  wood,  and  fat  cattle 
surrounding  country,  which  are  sent  to  Paris.  Paray- 
lial  is  a  tolerably  well  built  town,  in  a  fertile  valley ; 
an  hospital  and  a  high-school.  The  townsmen  trade 
I  and  have  nine  yearly  fairs.  Perrecy  and  Gueugnon 
ron-works.  Digoin,  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du 
5  with  the  Loire,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  espe- 
n  salt.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  earthenware.  Six 
or  cattle  are  held  in  the  year.  The  inhabitants  of 
jny  manufacture  leather  and  table  linen,  and  carry  on 
in  corn  and  wine ;  they  have  five  fairs  in  the  year. 
•  is  distinguished  as  Semur-en-Brionnais,  from  another 
ore  imporranttown,  SeraUr-en-Auxois,  in  the  adjacent 
ment  of  C6te  d'Or.  The  townsmen  trade  in  com,  wine, 
Itle.  Cotton  goods  and  leather  are  manufactured  at 
,te.  At  Chauffailes,  near  Ch^teauneuf,  is  a  considerable 
factory. 

18  arrondissement  of  Chtllons  are— ChSlonssur-Sadne, 
Ltion  in  1831,  12,220;  in  1836,  12,400  [Chalons-sur- 
s] ;  and  Verdun  sur  Saone,  population  1 796,  on  the 
;  Chagny,  ponulaiion  2989,  on  the  Dheune;  Givry, 
ltion  2882,  and  Bourgneuf,  between  the  Gaye  and  the 
le;  Mont  St.  Vincent,  between  the  Gaye  and  the 
•ince ;  Buxy,  population  1954,  between  the  Gaye  and  the 
I ;  and  Grand  Senecey,  or  Senecey  le  Grand,  popu- 
2406,  between  the  Gr6ne  and  Sa6ne.  Verdun-sur- 
I  is  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Doubs  with 
idne,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  latter.  It  was  a 
ed  town  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  often  taken  and  , 


retaken.  The  towsmen  manufacture  pottery  tnd  earthen- 
ware, and  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  Tlicy 
have  three  yearly  faire.  Chagny  is  rather  a  pretty  town  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  of  vineyards,  but  the  wines  are  notot 
the  best  quality.  The  townsmen  carry  on  considerable 
trade,  and  have  five  yearly  fairs.  Bourgneuf  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  wide  street,  of  which  one  side  is  in  the  com- 
mune of  Bourgneuf,  the  other  in  that  of  Touches.  It  is  a 
pretty  town  of  1200  inhabitants.  The  country  round  Givry 
produces  excellent  wines.  Mont  St.  Vincent  is  sometimes 
called  Belv^er  <Belvidere),  from  the  fine  prospect  which, 
from  its  situation  on  a  lofty  eminence,  it  commands.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  wool.  There  are  six  yearly  iairs.  Senecey 
le  Grand  is  a  handsome  well-built  town,  though  small 
The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  They  have 
six  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Louhans  are — Lou  bans,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  3411 ;  in  1836,  3674;  and  Cuisery.  population 
1732,  on  tl)e  Seiile ;  Sainte  Croix,  on  tlie  Solman ;  Cuiseau 
or  Cu.seaux,  population  1753,  on  a  branch  of  the  Solman ; 
Montpont,  on  the  Sane  Vive,  one  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  the  Sane ;  Belleves\Te,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Seiile ;  and 
Mervans,  on  the  Guiotte.  Louhans  is  an  old  town,  with  the 
upper  stories  of  the  houses  projecting  over  tins  causeway. 
It  has  an  hospital,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  hi^h  scliool, 
besides  some  judicial  and  fiscal  government  offices.  It 
«tands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Seiile,  the  navigation  of 
which  commences  here.  The  town  is  a  mart  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Lyon  and  Switzerland,  and  there  are  some  iron- 
works. There  are  nine  yearly  fairs.  The  townsmen  of 
Cuiseaux  or  Cuiseau  (sometimes  written  Cuzeau),  the 
country  of  the  historian  Paradin,  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  wine^ 
and  poultry.    There  are  nine  yearly  fairs. 

The  population  of  the  towns  given  above,  is,  where  not 
otherwise  mentioned,  that  of  the  whole  commune,  and  from 
the  census  of  183L 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Autun,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  theCour  Royale  of  Dijon,  and  of  the  Aca- 
d6mie  Universitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  in  the  eighteenth 
military  division,  the  head  quarters  of  which  are  at  Dgon.  It 
sends  seven  members  to  tbie  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  behind  the 
average  of  the  French  dhpartroents.  Of  the  young  men  en- 
rol led  in  the  militar>'  census  of  1828-29,  only  32  in  every 
1<K)  could  read  and  write,  the  ax'erage  of  the  departments 
being  a  little  nnder  40  in  the  100. 

In  the  earliest  historic  period  this  part  of  France  was 
chiefly  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  the  Aedui  and 
the  Sequani,  two  Celtic  nations,  separated  from  each  other 
by  tlie  Arar  or  Sa6ne,  the  Sequani  being  on  the  east  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  wesft  of  that  river.  The  south-western 
part,  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  district  of  Brionnais, 
afupears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Aulerd  Brannovicea 
or  Brannovit,  a  people  dependent  on  the  Aedui,  mentioned 
in  the  present  copves  of  Csesar  as  two  nations,  but  whom 
D'Anville  is  inclined  to  consider  as  only  one.  The  Aedui 
were,  under  the  Romans,  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
Lugdunensis  Prima,  the  Sequani  in  Maxima  Sequanorum, 
a  subdivision  of  the  provinoe  of  Belgica. 

Several  Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  within  the  limits  of 
this  department.  Bibracte,  which  CsDsar  describes  as  the 
prmcipal  town  of  the  Aedui  (De  BeU.  GaU^  i.  23;  vii.  55), 
and  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Angnstodunum 
(A{7ov<rro^woc  or  ki}yci99TMwoVy  Ptol.),  may  be  identified 
with  the  modem  Autun,  a  place  remarkable  for  its  antiqnii  ies. 
[Autun.]  Cabilonum,  mentioned  by  Ceesar  iDe  BelL  GaU^ 
vii.  90)  and  by  several  subsequent  writers,  and  Matisoo,  also 
mentioned  by  Cesar  {De  Beu.  Gall.,  vii.  90>,  are  the  modem 
ChfiloDs  and  Mdcon.  The  modem  names  of  these  three 
towns  are  obviously  derived  by  corruption  froa  the  antient 
ones.  The  Boxum  and  Teionnum.  or,  bjr  a  probable  coiree- 
tion  of  D' Anville,  Teionnum  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  may  be 
recognised  in  the  village  of  Bussi^re,  and  in  the  little  town 
of  Toulon  on  the  Arroux ;  and  the  Aeuae  Nisineii  and  Po- 
crinium  of  the  same  auth  rity,  in  the  town  of  Bourbon 
Lancy  and  the  village  of  Porigny  or  Perigny  on  the  Loire. 
The  Pons  Dubis  of  the  Peutinger  Table  was  probably  on  ihm 
Doubs  just  within  the  limits  of  this  department.  Tinvrtinm, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger 
Table,  is  identified  by  D*Anville  with  Tournus.  The  place 
'duodecimum  apud  lapidem'  {i,e,  the  twelfth  mileeten^ 
from  Augustodunum)»  where  the  Aeduan  rebellion  under 
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Sacrovir  ivai  put  ilutrn  )>)'  Siliut  (Tacit.,  ^nnalium,  lib.  iit.,  i 
ca)).  -15.  A.(i\  miiBi  liave  been  tiL-ar  Couclica,  belwceii  Auluii 
and  UMIoim.  Tliesub»eqiicnl(;liiint(i»ur  tbii|iurtuf  Fraiica 
arc  iiDlici.-d  el^ewlivre.     [Uovrooune.] 

S.^ONE,  haute,  a  dupartment  in  iho  cftslern  part 
or  France,  bounded  on  the  norlli  by  ibe  deparlment  of 
V(ii>g«*,  on  the  cast  by  lliot  of  Haul  Rhm,  an  llto  touth  by 
thai  of  Dotibi,  on  lbs  KouLbwosI  by  ibal  of  Juia,  un  ihe 
wc«l  by  ibat  uf  Ciiie  d'Or,  and  on  the  nurtb-iroat  by  (hat  uf 
Iluuie  Marne.  Iln  rorm  ia  lulcrably  eurapai'I,  appruvimaling 
lu  ail  ovul.  Tbi^  Krealest  lenglb  is  from  casl-norih-cast  lo 
ircM'M)Uth'«ust.  Tium  ihejunclion  of  ibt  three depurtmcnls 
nfVoi^.  HiiuleSaaiie,  and  Muut  Rhin,  to  iho  bonier  near 
Qray,  'I'l  mi\<e*\  tbc  );ruBle»t  breadth,  at  ri^lil  angle*  lo  the 
kntclli,  is  frum  ibe  neii;hbourbood  or  Jonvelle,  on  the 
SaOiie,  lu  the  bank  of  the  Oignun  near  Rougcnionl  in  tlie 
dupartmeiil  uf  Uuubs,  38  miles.^lie  urea  of  Ihe  deparlnient 
ii  eiiiiunled  at  2U56  kquarc  mile*.  The  population  in  1831 
wusn:is,uiu;  in  IbSA.  3'l3.!9ii:  showing  an  Inrrease  in  Qvc 
ji'ar»  of  4:>SB,  or  rotbcr  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  giving 
'in;  inhabitants  lo  a  square  mile.  In  area  and  amount  of  pu- 
pulotiun  it  \i  U'loT  Ihe  average  of  the  French  deparlmcnts; 
but  in  deiiHiiy  of  [Hipulaliiin  is  just  about  (he  average.  In 
Biea  It  may  be  coraparid  "ilh  Ihe  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk ;  but  fulU  short  uf  il  both  in  amount  and  density  of 
po|>ulaiiiin.  Vesuul.  the  chief  liiwn,  \%  on  Ihe  Drtgan,  a 
revdvrof  iho  Saune,  19:1  milei  in  adjrect.hne  souih-eait  of 
I'aris.  tit  'JIU  miles  by  iIhi  road  through  I'rovins,  TrojfM, 
LhiiuiiiiinT,  and  ],angieii. 

Tile  eastern  Hide  of  ihe  department  in  occupied  by  ihe 
branches  of  itte  Voages,  thti  main  ridge  of  which  is  jusi 
upon  the  border.  The  principal  elevalious  are  Le 
Billon  de  SiTvance,  3*16/  feel;  and  1,a  Rallon  de  Lure. 
37 lb  feet.  A  range  of  hvighlE  branching  from  Ihe  Vusges 
■kilts  Ihc  TiKht  bank  of  the  Oignati,  as  far  as  the  road  be- 
tween'Vu~oiiI  and  Uesaneon.  and  indeed  ratfaer  farther;  and 
(oma  of  the  branches  of  llio  Faucilles  overiprend  the  norlh- 
eru  pDTlion  of  ihe  department,  near  the  banks  of  the  SuCno 
and  Iho  Semouiisc. 

Tbo  ea^^torn  extremity  of  the  department  ii  occupied  by 
the  primary  rock*  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Vospea. 
The  cuunlrj'  on  llie  wesi  and  south  uf  this  primary  district 
is  occupied  by  the  Handslono  of  llic  Vosges  and  other  of  the 
lower  secondary  formaiions.  but  the  greater  part  ofllic  de- 
parlroenl  ii  occupied  by  the  secondary  forinBlions  which  in- 
lervcnu  between  llie  cretaceous  group  and  Ihe  tandstunu  of 
theVo'-Keii.  The  minernUuregranile  (ru<lund  gicy).  porphyrv 
(purpIuand^ireunl.frccatQne.stonefiirliihoprajihy.  andcxcei- 
tcnt  grindstones,  eyj'fum,  and  a  u  hite  sand  valuable  for  the 
manufacriire  uf  glass.  There  were  in  IB34  four  coal-piLs  in 
work,  );iving  employ menl  lo  between  40D  and  5U0  minbrs  and 
oibois,  and  yieliling  that  year  36.3U3  tout  of  coal.  In  1835 
the  produce  was  only  Ih.IZS  ton*.  Peat  is  also  procured. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant:  there  were,  in  1834,  4ii  eilabhbhments 
for  the  raanuraciure  of  pig  and  wrought  iion  and  ileel, 
comprehending  37  Aitnaiei  for  the  making  of  pig-iron.  S3 
forge*  for  ihe  ptoductlon  of  wrougfal-iron.  and  i  forces  for 
steel.     Charcoal  was  tlie  fuel  almost  exclusively  employed. 

There  are  scleral  mineral- springs,  of  which  lliose  of 
Luxcuii,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  river 
Breuchin.  arc  the  most  frequented. 

The  deparlment  bclungi>  to  the  basin  of  the  SnOne,  a  «ub- 
divi.'iiun  of  ihe  mote  eilensive  basin  of  ihe  RbAiie.  Tlio 
SaQiie  enters  iho  department  on  the  narih  *ide.  at  about 
ib  or  30  mile*  from  its  source,  between  ChAiillon  sur-SaAne 
und  Junvelle;  it  (low*  southward,  though  with  some  consi- 
dejiiblo  bends,  10  Ihe  junction  uf  Ihe  Urojun  ;  alter  wliii'h 
it  turns  to  the  loulb'ttesl,  and  Hows  in  a  very  winding 
channel  past  Seveux  aud  Gray,  into  Ihe  di-pDrlroent  of 
Cole  d'Or.  That  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  lo  Ibis 
dcgiarimenl  may  be  estimated  ai  about  hu  miles ;  the  navi- 
gnli'in,  wbicii,  Bccoiding  to  Brum's  Map  of  France,  com- 
mences Bl  Keveux  above  Gray,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
3U  miles;  but  Ihc  official  ilalemenis  give  ihe  navigation 
at  only  IJ  miles.  The*  principal  tributaries  which  il  re- 
ceives are  Ihe  Coney,  the  SM|M>rbe,  the  Lanleiine  or  Lan- 
ternc,  the  Dnjon,  the  Romani,  ihe  Morie,  and  the  Oignon. 
on  Ihe  Icfi  bank;  and  ibe  Anmnte,  the  Gourgeon.  and 
tbc  Kauliin  on  Ihe  nithl  bnuk.  Of  ihese  the  Oigiion  is  the 
nioiil  iiupiiriani :  it  riiCK  near  ihe  eastern  extremity  of  Ibe 
deparlmunt  amid  the  V(H);es  and  Ilows  •oulb-west,  partly 
within,  parily  upon  the  bolder,  W  miles  into  llie  SaAue. 
Tliere  uie  no  canals. 
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ipal  road  is  that  from  Pari*  (u  Vm _ 

Basel  in  Switterland.  which  enlwa  iha  tbawlMal  hsfwl 
Fay-le-Billot  iHauie  Hame),  and  run*  throujik  Pi  — 
SaOnetoVesoul;  BndfromlhMMab)rLHniaBM*t  XsA 
branching  from  lhis,OM  at  Langrwtfllun*  llBra«l,niAa 
other  between  Fay-le-Billot  and  PoH-nr  H^wm,  tm  H 


Tba  daMrliMdUl 
raOM.  all  in  Rpod  > 


deparlmant  of  Va*«e« 

aggregale  length  oTlit  n 

roadd  have  an  extent  of  above  SOM  n 

The  climate  of  the  departnMot  ia  milder 
neiEhbouring  depaitmeats ;  Iha  baat  of 
cold  of  winter  are  less  inteasa,  and  itm  i 
line ;  but  the  spriDK  i*  variabla  owii      :a       • . 

Kralure  proilueedly  ilw  neltingc  %■ 

uring  mountaiiu.    Tbeaoil  is  on  1h*  • 
area  may  be  ealimaled  at  1 ,30l>,0Da  aens  u  nip- 
of  which  about  640,000  acrEa,  or  almoat  ona  b 
Ihe  plough.    The  quaDltly  of  wheat  raiMd  •■ 
average  jniKlureof  tile  deparlmenta.  in  ryraad 
and  rye  mixed),  in  maixe,  barley,  and  oalieoq 
the  average,  especially  in  oals.     Fn      ihaesb 
which  ibe  potato  is  cullivab      t     nibabitaiua 
to  spare  their  com,  of  which  a  a        larabla  qaa 
to  the  departments  of  the  aotitL  1*1.  baal 

and  seeds  for  oil  are  also  grown,     'mw        aJuwi 
area  of  nearly  UO.OUOacrftt:  thej  at* 
hanks  of  Ihe  Saune   and  Olcnon.  and  i       m  i 
good  paiture.      Tha  heaths  and  o]  mi 

nearly  £5,1100  acns.    The   Dumber  bi  • 
cially  oxen,  is  above  tba  average ;  bat        » 
and  still  more  of  sheep,  is  bdow  Uw  ■ 
horses  are  in  good  repute.  Figs,  goata,mu 
but  tbc  mule  is  rare.     The  Tinojaids  oeen^  < 
acres,   and   the   produce   is  awmt   aqi        U 
of  the  derarlments,  but  the  wina  b  of  i«f 
The  woods  occupy  nearly  400,<IM  acrai,  tb-  » 
dance  of   oak,   Mach,  and  bornbcam;  t> 

Ihe  Vosges  there  ia  abundanoa  of  Ir  liui 
ash,  the  maple,  and  the  BSpan  are  sot  ei 
■he  fa\,  llie  iquirrel,  and  the  oiler  an  n 
tolerably  plentiful,  especially  the  hare,  tba  ■< 
ridge,  the  rail,  the  woodoock.  lb*  snipa,         .« 
quail,  the  thrush,  and  the  orltrian.   Tim  »         i 


Vesoul      Genual      74U      113,SDa     IIMI* 
Lure  N.E.         701       137.473     131^1 

Gray  B.W.         613         88,337       n,Wf 


80H       338,910     S43,S»       Ul     B 

The  number  of  eanloD*  or  distriolh  a»  vi 

of  the  peace,  has,  aiace  the  above  Ralnra,  w 
twenty-eight 

In  the  arrondisiemeiit  of  Vesoul  ara— ^  | 

in  1831,S482towD.or5i83wbolecoamnw,  „ 
for  Ihe  commune, on  IbeDrejon;  Jonnlh.  P.„ 
populalion   1961  town,  or  S0<7  wboU  a  .^ 

on  the  BaCne ;   Jussey ,  populatioa  S7Ni.  ,       .       I  >. 

Amance,  un  the  Superbe;   Farantcr,  i 
Muniboion,  on  the  Oignon;   and  Noroy-  - 
the  heights  which  skirt  the  Tallej  of  th«  < 

Vesoul  it  not  mentnncd  in  historj  ImW-    ..mm 
tury.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  plaea  of 
About  tbo  middle  of  tha  sixteenth  cantnr*.  al, 
German  lown.  it  was  assailed  by  a(  a  a 

turning  from  an  expedition  inlobw  m,  ■ 

it;  a  sudden  inundaiidn  boverar  >»  , 

aud  sjved   ihe  place.     In  1644  il  \        „ 
•  ho  violated  the  ter 

pillage.     Upon  Ihe  u    . 

the  proiperily  of  tha  town  i 

buihlingi  were  constructed.    Il  ia  Wbu  bailt,  ... 
M lib  handsome  public  walka.    ThoniMBd 
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landiome  high  altai^  in  inarhle,  t  town-hall,  a  eourt-house, 
L  covered  market,  and  handsome  cavalry  harracks,  all 
trected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  there  are  also 
i  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  public  vapour-baths.  The  towns- 
manufacture  calicos  and  other  cottons,  braid,  hats, 
wiU,  wrought-iron  roofs,  and  clo<*k  and  watch  works. 
rhere  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  and  bleach-houses  for  wax. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  hay,  wine,  cattle,  iron,  and 
lidea:  there  are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  high 
chool  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural 
littory,  a  public  library  of  21,000  volumes,  an  agricultural 
ociety,  by  which  interesting  papers  on  agriculture  are  peri- 
dically  published,  a  society  of  the  sciences  and  commerce, 
nd  a  departmental  nursery- ground. 
Jonvelle  has  four  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle,  horses,  coarse 
rooUens  and  straw  hats,  of  which  last  two  articles  a  consider- 
ble  quantity  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  and  sold  at  these 
Port-s^ur-Saone  occupies  the  site  of  Portus  Abucini, 
ce  mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia  Provinciarum  Galliee:' 
uuaerous   fragments  of  Roman  tiles,  the  remains  of  an 

Jueduct,  tessellated  pavements,  and  medals  have  been  due 
u  The  place  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
nd  sixteenth  ceniuries;  it  has  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle 
1  an  island  of  the  SaOne.  The  townsmen  manufacture 
uidles.  iron,  and  wool-combers*  cards;  form  boats  or  rafts 
r  timber  for  shipbuilding  or  other  purposes,  which  are  sent 
the  river  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  trade 
I  cvrn,  cattle,  and  iron.  There  are  seven  yearly  fairs, 
here  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Sadne.  Scey,  distin- 
iikhed  as  Scey-sur- Sadne,  is  a  busy  little  place,  with  iron- 
orks,  and  a  considerable  corn-trade ;  there  is  a  bridge  of 

rteen  arches  over  the  Saone.  Scey  has  six  fairs  in  the 
;ar.  At  Jussey  fine  clock  and  watch  works  are  made ;  and 
lere  are  five  yearly  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
mne  woollens  and  straw  hats  manufactured  in  the  district. 
i  Faverney  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn  and  wine.  Cotton- 
saving  and  dyeing  are  carried  on  at  Noroy-l  ArchevSque, 
frwise  Noroy-le-Bourg.  There  are  many  iron-works. 
lu  potteries  at  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  arrondissement. 
Id  the  arrondissement  of  Lure  are — Lure,  population  in 
31,  2847;  in  lb36.  2950;  and  Villersexel,  on  or  near  the 

non ;  Grange-le  Bourg.  on  a  tributary  of  the  Marcour, 
iich  joins  the  Oiguon ;  H^ricourt,  population  2644  town, 
07  whole  commune,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Doubs;  Faucogney 
d  Luxeuil,  population  3370,  on  the  Breuchin;   and  Con - 

18,  on  the  Lanterne;  St.  Loup,  population  2601  town, 
w3  v/hole  commune,  on  the  Semousse  (called  also  the 
one),  a  feeder  of  the  Lanterne ;  and  Vauvillers,  not  far 
91U.  the  Coney.  Lure  was  antiently  celebrated  for  its 
bey,  founded  in  the  rei>;n  of  Clolaire  II ;  it  became  a 
•nedictine  abbey,  and  was  secularised  in  1764.  The  sub- 
efect  occupies  the  former  residence  of  the  abbot.  The 
wn  consists  principally  of  one  long  and  very  wide  street, 
to  which  some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  open;  the  houses 
e  low,  but  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabitants  have  tan- 
rds  and  dye-houses,  and  carry  on  trade  in  leather,  iron, 
m,  limber,  and  cheese.  There  are  eight  yearly  fairs  for 
ttle,  draught  horses,  and  straw  hats  made  in  the  district. 
lere  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  an  agricultural 
ciety,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  a  school  of  commerce, 
illcrsexel  or  ViUers-sexel  is  in  the  midst  of  an  iron- 
aking  district.  Grange-le-Bourg  has  four  yearly  fairs 
r  cattle  of  every  kind,  woven  goods,  and  straw  hats.  Hdri- 
urt  is  a  busy  town ;  it  has  a  factory  for  spinning  cotton- 
.rn,  where  steam  is  the  moving  power;  and  various  kinds 

cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  also  linens,  cotton  and 
x>lleii  hosiery,  and  chamois  and  other  leather^.  There  are 
e-houses.  There  is  a  monthly  fair  for  cattle,  straw  hats, 
id  hardwares.  Hericourt  has  an  antient  castle.  Faucogney 
14  some  cotton  and  linen  manufactures:  hones  for  razors 
e  dug  near  the  town.  Luxeuil  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
la  mineral  waters  which  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who 
died  the  place  Lixovium :  an  inscription  found  in  the  ruins 

the  antient  baths,  and  preserved  in  the  town-hall,  runs  as 

Hows:— LIXOYII  .  THERM.     REPAR.     LABIENVS  .  lYSSV  .  C. 

ri«.  CAEs.  IMP.  The  baths  at  present  are  six  in  number, 
ipplied  from  hot  and  cold  snrings,  and  are  much  fre- 
aeuted.  The  town  was  ruinea  by  Attila,  but  revived  on 
le  foundation  of  a  monastery  here  in  the  seventh  century  by 
le  Irish  saint  Columban,  which  continued  down  to  thesup- 
reasion  of  religious  houses  at  the  Revolution.  The  town  waa 
I  d  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century.  The  towns- 
.janufacture  leather,  hats  of  felt  and  straw,  hardwares, 


clock  and  watch  works,  and  tin-)>late  wares;  they  have  dye 
houses ;  and  carry  on  trade  in  kirschenwasser  rcherr)'-water> 
fruits,  mill-stones,  and  timber :  there  are  six  yearly  fairs.  St. 
Loup  is  in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  straw 
hats;  the  townsmen  also  manufacture  druggets, currycombs, 
chamois  and  other  leather ;  there  are  oil-presses,  fiour-mills,  a 
brewery,  a  tile-yard,  and  some  other  works,  all  comprehended 
in  one  vast  establishment.  There  are  candle-manufactories, 
tan-yards,  and  glass-houses  at  Vauvillers.  There  are  several 
important  mlTnufacturing  establishments  at  the  villages  in 
this  arrondissement ;  there  are  cotton-mills  for  spinninu:  yarn, 
aiid  factories  for  weaving  cotton,  one  of  whicli,  at  Vy-Ies- 
Lure,  near  the  Oignon,  gives  employment  to  five  hundred 
persons ;  vellum  paper,  iron  goods  of  various  kinds,  beer  and 
kirschenwasser  are  also  made  in  the  district.  The  chief 
mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  found  in  this  arron- 
dissement, in  which  granitcfj  coal,  peat,  brick-earth,  grind- 
stones, and  manganese  are  dug.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  timber  and  deals  are  also  procured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gray  are — Gray,  population  in 
1831,  5937 ;  in  1836, 6535,  on  theSa6ne;  Champlitte.  popu- 
lation 3535  town,  3835  whole  commune,  and  Dampierre  on 
the  Saulon;  Gy,  population  2848,  on  the  Morte;  and  Mar- 
nay  and  Pesmes,  population  1582,  on  the  Oignon.  Gray  is 
not  mentioned  before  the  eleventh  century ;  it  was  fortified 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  but  Louis  XIV.,  on 
gaining  possession  of  it,  demolished  the  fortifications.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  river, 
and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne.  The  streets  are 
crooked  and  steep,  but  the  houses  are  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.  There  are  cavalry  barracks,  a  theatre,  a  foun- 
tain, a  public  walk,  an  exchange,  two  hospitals,  and  sevenk 
parish  churches.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  as  many 
as  eight  convents.  Some  woollen  cloth  and  other  articles 
are  manufactured  ;  but  the  chief  business  of  the  town  arises 
from  its  situation  on  the  Saone,  on  which  river  goods  are 
here  embarked  from  diflferent  parts  of  Lorraine,  Champagne, 
Bourgogne,  and  La  Franche  Comt4,  in  order  to  bo  sent  to 
the  south  of  France ;  and  goods  from  the  south  are  landed. 
There  are  immense  mills  on  the  Sa6ne,  comprehending,  in 
one  establishment,  a  saw-mill,  an  oil-mill,  a  fulling-mill 
(used  also  in  the  preparation  of  leather),  and  a  flour-mili. 
The  flour  is  sent  down  the  river  chiefly  to  Lyon  and  Mar- 
seille. The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  hay,  timber, 
deals,  wine,  iron,  and  colonial  produce.  Gray  has  some 
government  oflSces,  an  agricultural  society,  a  college,  and  a 
public  library.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  horses, 
woven  goods,  and  straw  hats.  At  Champlitie,  linens, 
druggets,  and  hats  are  manufactured;  and  trade  in  corn  and 
wine  carried  on :  there  is  a  bleaching-house  for  wax ;  and 
there  are  five  yearly  fairs.  At  Gy,  druggets,  cotton  goods, 
and  vinegar  are  made,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wine:  there  are  six  considerable  h\n  in  the  year.  Pesmes 
has  some  iron-works  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle :  the  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the  Oignon :  there 
are  four  yearly  fairs.  Iron-works  are  numerous  in  this  arron 
dissement. 

The  population,  when  not  mentioned  to  be  otherwise,  is 
that  of  the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  department,  with  that  of  Doubs,  constitutes  the 
archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Besan^on ;  it  is  included  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  Acaddmie  Univer- 
sitaire  of  that  city.  There  is  a  Lutheran  consistorv-  at  Heri- 
court. The  department  returns  four  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  It  is  included  in  the  sixth  militar}'  division, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Besan^on. 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  average  of  the  French  departments.  In 
1828-29,  of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census,  59  could  read  and  write,  the  average  of  France  being 
rather  under  40.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  large  and 
swarthy,  remarkable  for  strength  rather  than  agility,  and 
for  courage  and  perseverance  rather  than  refinement. 

In  the  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  France  was 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  except  a 
portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  department,  which  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones.  These  were  both, 
as  it  appears,  Celtic  nations,  but  their  country  was  included 
in  Gallia  Belgica  on  the  division  of  Gaul  into  four  provinces 
by  Augustus  Csssar :  the  Lingones  were  however  afterwards 
taken  from  Belgica  and  added  to  Gallia  Lugdunensis ;  upon 
the  Bubdivisk>D  of  which  they  were  includea  in  LugdunensiA 
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Prima.  The  Sequani,  in  the  subdivision  of  Belgica,  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Scquanorum.  Tlie 
following  Roman  towns  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
hmits  of  the  department! — Porlus  Abucini,  and  Luxovium 
or  Lixovium,  already  noticed ;  Didattium,  supposed  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jussey,  at  a  place  where  the  remains 
of  vast  buildings  and  roads,  statues,  reliefs,  and  medals  ha%'e 
been  found  ;  Souobodium,  now  Sevoux,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Sadne,  abov«  Gray;  Velato- 
durum  or  Velatudurum,  pi-obably  on  the  Oignon,  not  far 
from  Montbozon ;  and  Amagetobrii^  or  Admagetobrij^ 
(the  spot  where  Ariovistus  the  Grcrman  defeated  tlie  Aedui 
just  l)eforc  Cs9sar*s  conquest  of  Gaul),  placed  by  some  at 
the  junction  of  the  Oignon  and  the  SaOne,  just  on,  or 
pcrhap<«  beyond,  the  boundary  of  the  department.  These 
were  all  in  the  territory  of  the  S-.-quani.  The  only  town  of 
the  Lingones,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  this  de- 
partment, was  Varcia,  which  appeai-s  to  have  been  about 
H  ur  9  miles  north-west  of  Sevcux,  on  a  site  not  ascer- 
tainetl.  In  the  middle  ages  this  department  formed  part  of 
Ijbl  Comt6  do  Bourgogne.  or  the  province  of  I^  Franche 
Comt6.    [Franche  Comtk'.] 

SAP,  in  ve^table  physiology,  is  the  fluid  which  plants 
imbibe  from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  is  the 
great  source  from  which  they  are  nourished,  and  their 
various  peculiar  secretions  produced.  One  of  the  most 
im))ortant  conditions  of  the  growth  of  plants  is,  that  they 
be  placed  in  circumstances  to  absorb  from  the  soil  those  eun- 
stituenls  of  which  their  sap  is  composed.  The  constituents 
of  sap  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  essential,  or 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  all  plants,  and  thobO  which  are 
special,  or  necessary  only  for  the  growth  of  particular  plants 
or  families  of  plants.  Tlie  elementary  bodies  which  form 
the  essential  constituents  of  sup  are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen.  These  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting 
with  each  other  and  forming  a  great  number  of  secondary 
combmations,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  absorbed  in  a  pure 
kliite  by  plants.  The  forms  in  which  they  enter  the  plant 
and  roiistitute  its  essential  ingredients  are  those  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  Tlie  sources  from  whence  plants 
mostly  derive  these  are  the  soil  in  which  they  crow  and  the 
sitmosphere.  It  is  not  precisely  known  from  which  of  these 
two  sources  plants  derive  the  greater  proportion  of  the  con- 
.•^titueuis  of  their  sap.  The  atmosphere  appears  to  be  the 
i;ieai  souu'o  from  whence  the  carbvmic  acid  and  ammonia 
iH  .supplie<l.and  the  soil  would  appear  to  supply  the  greatest 
quiuiiity  of  water.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
these  ingredients  absorbed  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  agency  of  their  bark  and  leaves,  all  of  them 
are  found  to  enter  the  stems  of  plants  through  absorption 
by  their  roots. 

The  constituents  of  the  sap  which  are  not  necessary  for 
the  growth  uf  all  plants  are  principally  the  metallic  oxides, 
which  it  is  well  known  enter  very  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  Some  plants.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the 
oX'.dcs  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  ma<rnesiiim. 
The-o  oxides  occur  in  combination  with  various  acids,  but 
the  ueid  is  not  found  to  exercise  so  much  inliuence  on  the 
plunt  as  the  ba.ee.  Although  any  of  these  oxides  when 
{■resented  in  solution  would  be  absorbed  by  plants,  it  would 
be  only  those  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  plant 
that  would  be  appropriated.  Thus  plants  which  grow  na- 
turally on  the  sea-shore,  and  require  soda  for  their  growth, 
will  take  up  p.>tas.sa  when  presented  to  them  in  combina- 
tion With  soda,  but  they  would  reject  the  potassa  by  excre- 
tion and  letnin  the  soda.  [Root.]  Tlio  sap  therefore  which 
is  fouiil  in  plants  varies  in  composition  both  fh>m  the 
nutnre  of  tlic  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

From  the  s.»il  the  sap  is  conveyed  by  the  roots  into  the 
I  laui.  and  is  not  long  before  it  uniWrgoes  certain  changes 
III  its  oomposiii  n,  but  the  nature  of  these  changes,  and 
the  period  at  which  they  take  place,  are  not  well  known. 
It  IS  liowcvcr  a  fact  that  the  nearer  a  tree  is  tapped  to  its 
root,  liie  inoi-e  tltiid  i><  tiie  sap  which  exudes.  The  channels 
through  which  the  sap  pnssi^s  in  its  upward  course  are  also 
.1  Mihiect  of  diflicultv.  Various  ob9cr\ers  have  contended  for 
caehofihechflerent  tissues  bcin>;  the  sole  i*onvcyorof  this  Huid, 
but  It  is  most  prohuhle  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  spiral 
ve^s4'ls.  which  seeui  appropriated  to  the  conve\ance  of  air, 
nil  the  ii>sues  of  u  plant  are  engaged  in  conveying  sap. 
There  are  some  parts  ^hich  seem  to  convey  more  than 
other<»,  and  the  )ounger  ti>sues  are  always  more  filled  with 
fluid  than  the  olde:     Tlius,  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is 
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eot  through  in  spring,  tap  will 
parts  of  the  cut  surface,  but  in  | 
alburnum  or  sap  wood,  the  most 
the  timber. 

By  whatever  ehannels  the  stp  wtn 
we  find  that  it  undergoes  great  cDangai  b 
of  its  absorption  firom  the  soil  and  ill  i 
in  the  secretions  of  the  |>lant.  The  moal 
changes  is  the  loss  of  a  large  |MNtioii  of 
posseswd  when  first  absorbed.  This  1      n 
process  of  exhalation,  which  is  not  tinv 
the  Witter,  but  consists  in  a  vital  proci— ^ 
be  analogous  to  insensible  nerspiralion  in  an 
way  it  has  been  uscertuinea  that  a  eomiOD  i 
feet  in  height,  will  lose  one  pound  lb«r  t 
every  day  ;  and  a  common  cabbage  oaepovkn 
Hales  contri\^  to  measure  tbe  Ibree  whh  i 
haled  during  the  summer,  antl  e 
plants  it  was  fi\'e  times  as  great  mk  \amm 
olood  in  the  crural  artery  of  a  hone.    T 
in  which  this  process  goes  on  mostrapidij 
from  its  extensive  surface  and  delieato 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  i 
pose  howe%*er  tne  leaf  is  endoweik  w 
called  stomates.     The  stomatet  are 
cuticle  of  the  leaf,  the  number  of  wU* 
in  dilTerent  leaves,  and  the  procc«  oi 
direct  proportion  to  their  number.    1^*^,.. 
principally  during  the  day,  under  the  ii       an 
of  t  he  sun,  and  al  most  completely  oe 
are  withdrawn.     It  is  on  this  aco     »%.  i 

rapidly  their  freshness  on  expoftun^  ■«  k 
when  they  have  been  plnclKed,  or  < 
means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  oi 
pical  climates  is  thus  kept  eonstantly  o 
plant  by  the  loss  of  moisture  from  ita  i 
stant  supply  of  fresh  juices  (Vem  the 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  hoi 
ing,  which  should  be  avoided  in  ho%  « 
plant  is  full  of  leaves,  as  under 
would  be  likely  to  be  destitiyed  by  < 

Subse<)uently  to  the  process  of  e&i 
leaves  was  at  one  time  suppoM  to  iinvi 
lar  to  that  of  respiration  in  animals^ 
carbon  of  the  sap  united  with  the  ox 
carbonic  acid,  was  given  off.    lliis  pi 
place  in  the  upper  suHkce  of  the  lea* 
cludefl  that  the  upper  layer  of  cells  in  «bv 
to  respiration,  and  the  under  to  digests 
that  plants  respired  as  well  as  animals  "« 
the  fact  of  plants  constantly  giving  e«i«  i 
carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  at  nighl. 
arises  from  the  carbonic  acid  which  plai 
entirely  decomposed,  and  again  retnnt 
sphere.    Whilst  the  sap  is  in  the  leaf,  mm 
takes  place  which  has  been  called  digesti 
cipally  in  the  decomposition  of  oarbonie 
its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  the  oombim  of 

with  other  elements  to  form  tbe  varioua  « 
plant,  such  as  gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignine,  u 
Vegktable.]     The  mode  in  which  tha  , 

introduced  into  the  leaf  was  at  one  mutm 

from  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  Mip  with  r 
the  atroosnhere;  bet  from  the  atalenei  m  J 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  not  be  u^iiiwj 
source,  as  plants  can  always  be  made  lo  pi^  i 
bon  aher  their  growth  than  was  eontaine^  ■■ 
which  they  grew.  By  calculations  on  m  avton 
Liebig  proves  that  there  must  be  eomew  of 

dependent  of  the  soil.     Besides  this,  ak 
matter  in  the  soil  must  have  been  o  m 

plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  p^i.. 
some  oi  her  source  of  carbi>n.   This 
which  is  constantly  supplied  with 
breathing  of  animals  and  other 
abundant  magazine  of  food  for  the  ieg,tlilita  « 
this  way  plants  |icrform  a  very  imporlani       i 
economy  of  creation.    The  carbonic  acid  « 
lating  in  the  atmosphere,  would  become  iniuwi 
life,  is  remo\ed;    and  not  only  is  the  na  i 

removed,  but  it  is  decomposed;  and  the  ^        o% 
it  c  >niains  and  which  is  as  essential  to  an 
bonic  acid  is  irj^rious.  i?  ^i?cn  mtt* 
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rhe  necessity  of  light  for  the  carrying  on  the  processes  of 
halation,  the  absorption  and   decomposition  of  carbonic 

d,  and  the  Qxation  of  carbon,  is  scon  in  the  result  of 
icing  plants  in  the  dark.  In  the  first  place  their  stems 
M>me  weak  from  the  accumulation  of  water  and  the  ab- 
ice  of  solid  secretions;  and  in  the  second  placu  they  lose 
lir  colour,  or  the  young  shoots  are  entirely  destitute  of  it. 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  horticulture  for 
t  purpose  of  rendering  those  plants  available  as  articles  of 
it  that  would  otherwise  be  too  tough  and  acrid  for  the 
tie.  This  is  the  case  with  celery,  asparagus,  &c.,  the 
rts  which  are  eaten  of  these  plants  bavins  been  excluded 
m  the  influence  of  light  under  the  soil  in  which  they 
}w.     This  process  is  called  etiolation,  and  all  plants  may 

made  to  partake  more  or  less  of  this  quality  by  a  total  or 
rtial  withclrawal  of  the  light.  The  loss  of  colour  arises 
ni  an  insutlicient  fixation  of  carbon,  of  which  the  green 
ourin;^  matter  of  the  leaves  is  composed.  This  colouring 
itter  exists  in  the  form  of  globules  m  the  cells  of  cellular 
sue,  and  is  there  called  chromale.  It  is  probable  that  the 
ried  and  beautiful  colours  of  the  (lowers  of  plants  are  de- 
[ident  on  some  modifications  of  tho  same  substance. 
From  the  period  that  the  sap  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  to 
i  time  that  the  various  secretions  of  the  plants  are  elabo- 
«d.  It  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motion.  This  motion  is 
led  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
ivey  by  tlie  term  circulation  the  idea  that  the  movement 
the  tluids  of  plants  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
the  blood  of  animals,  which  is  constantly  sent  out  from 
1  returned  to  a  central  point.  The  nyjtions  of  the  tluid 
plants  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special.  The  general 
iliuns  of  the  sap  are  those  of  ascent  and  descent,  both  of 
ich  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  cutting  through  the 
mk  of  a  tree,  when  not  only  the  cut  surface  below  will 
isent  an  exudation  of  juice  in  its  ascending  course,  but 
)  cut  surface  above  will  present  liuid  that  is  descending. 
e  existence  and  amount  of  the  lluids  thus  circulating  in 
.nts  has  been  demonstrated  by  an  ingenious  apparatus 
ented  by  M.  Biot.  By  means  of  a  groove  in  the  lower 
face  of  a  hole  in  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  a  little  trough 
)lied  to  the  upper  surface,  he  measured  the  amount 
ascending  and  descending  juices,  and  also  the  influence 
external  circumstances  upon  the  flow  of  the  fluid.  It 
B  observed  by  M.  Biot  that  the  descending  current  is  more 
ise  and  saccharine  than  the  ascending,  although  this  is 
ftject  to  slight  alterations  during  rain.  Light  is  the  prin- 
at  agent  in  modifsing  the  How.  Mild  weather  facilitates 
t  ascent  of  the  sap ;  and  a  sudden  cold,  by  contracting  the 

e,  appears  to  promote  its  descent.  If  the  cold  continues, 
*  ground  hardens,  and  tlie  sap  again  ascends.  If  a  thaw 
rceedsafrost,  the  roots  require  replenishing,  and  a  down- 
rd  current  is  established.  The  ascent  of  the  sap,  which 
io  slronp;  in  spring,  ceases  when  the  leaves  are  fully  ex- 
ided.  After  tlie  middle  of  summer,  the  sun's  rays  have 
I  power,  the  leaves  also  are  obstructed  by  the  deposition  of 
retious,  the  whole  tree  attains  a  state  of  plethora,  and 
re  is  then  an  increase  of  the  descending  juices. 

The  cause  of  the  progression  of  the  sap  in  plants  has  ever 
tn  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation.  Malpighi  supposed  that 
iepended  on  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  air  en- 
sed  ill  the  air-vessels.  Borelli  attributed  it  to  the  con- 
tsation  and  rarefaction  of  the  air  and  lluids  of  the  plant. 
Hamel,  who  was  also  supported  by  Linuffius,  accounted 
it  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Hales  demonstrated  the  in- 
Bciency  of  this  principle,  but  did  not  adopt  one  less 
ectionable.  Capillary  attraction  has  long  been  a  favourite 
ory  in  explaining  these  motions,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
ections  that  all  purely  physical  theories  are,  with  regard 
ihe  movements  of  the  fluids  in  plants  and  animals.  Those 
anists  who  have  referred  the^e  movements  to  a  vital 
jncy  have  not  been  more  happy.  Brugmanns,  Coulon, 
ifts lire,  and  others  adopted  the  theory  of  vegetable  irita- 
ity.  The  ves^sels  in  which  the  sap  was  contained  were 
iposed  to  be  susceptible  of  tho  action  of  stimuli,  and  when 
1  sap,  which  acted  as  a  stimulus,  was  applied  to  them,  the 
isels  ccnlracicd  and  tho  sap  was  propelled.  Knight 
ierred  the  propulsion  of  sap  to  contraction  and  dilatation 
t  of  the  vessels,  but  of  the  medullary  plates  or  rays. 
I  the  most  recent  theory  and  that  which  has  received 
i  sanction  of  the  largest  number  of  botanists,  though  ikr 
m  being  unobjectionable,  is  that  of  Dutiochet.  He  attri- 
teb  the  motions  of  the  sap  to  the  action  of  Exosmose  and 
idosmose.     [Endosmosi?.] 


The  special  motions  of  the  juices  of  plants  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  first  called  rotation,  the  second  cydosis. 

1.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  ago  since  Corti  observed  a 
rotatory  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  Caulinia  fragilis, 
an  Italian  plant,  and  his  observations  were  subsequently 
followed  up  by  Amici,  Fontana,  and  Treviranus,  especially 
the  first.  It  was  ascertained  by  these  observers  that  this 
motion  was  not  at  all  confined  to  the  plant  in  which  it  was 
first  seen,  but  that  it  existed  in  many  others,  as  Valisneria, 
Hydiocharis,  Polamogeton,  &c.  But  of  all  the  plants  in 
which  it  exists,  it  may  be  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the 
Chara.  Seme  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  common  in 
Great  Britain,  and  are  found  inhabiting  ponds  and  ditches 
The  whole  stem  of  these  plants  is  covered  with  an  incrusta- 
tion of  carbonate  of  liipe.  which  is  attached  to  their  epidermis, 
and  which  must  be  scraped  off  betbre  the  cells  can  be  ex- 
posed. If  the  cells  thus  exposed  be  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope  of  the  -f^ih  of  an  inch  focal  length,  or  even  less,  the 
movement  spoken  of  may  be  easily  witnessed.  It  is  then 
found  to  consist  of  the  constant  motion  of  a  number  of  Uttlo 
green  globules,  varying  in  i>izo,  which  pass  up  on  one  side, 
and  turning  round  the  top  of  the  cell,  pass  down  the  other 
side,  and  again  ascend.  According  to  Meyen,  these  globules 
are  composed  of  various  substances,  the  larger  ones  being 
grains  of  starch,  others  little  bladders  coloured  by  chloro- 
phyle ;  and  some,  drops  of  oil.  The  currents  which  these 
globules  indicate  are  entirely  confined  to  the  cell  in  which 
they  occur,  the  motions  in  one  cell  not  in  any  manner  in- 
terfering with  those  in  the  next.  Meyen  states  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  globules  move  is  in  some  pleasure 
dependent  upon  the  internal  structure  of  the  cell,  which  is 
clothed  with  a  number  of  little  green  bodies  arranp;ed  some- 
times in  a  longitudinal  and  sometimes  in  a  spiral  direction. 
The  movement  of  the  current  is  always  on  a  line  with  these 
bodies,  which  are  mostly  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  young 
cells  and  spirally  in  the  older  ones.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  globules  move  in  the  cells  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  age  of  the  plant,  but  it  mostly  fails  in  proportion  to  the 
time  which  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  connection  with  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  motion  is  increased  by  a  range  of  tem- 
perature between  55^  and  77^  Fahr.,and  decreased  by  a  greater 
amount  of  cold  or  heat.  The  motion  may  frequently  be 
restored  after  it  has  stopped,  especially  in  cold  weather,  by 
imqiersing  it  in  warm  water.  According  to  Schulz  this 
motion  is  also  visible  in  the  Alga),  Fungi,  Lichens,  Mosses, 
Naiodaces,  Podostemacesa,  Zosteracese,  Hepaticeee,  Lemna, 
and  Ceratopbyllum.  It  is  not  observed  in  the  higher  forms 
of  plants,  but  in  these  its  place  appears  to  be  taken  by  the 
second  kind  of  special  motions,  of  which  we  shall  now  speak, 
palled  Cydosis. 

2.  Cydosis  is  a  motion  of  the  fluids  of  plants  which  was 
first  describeil  by  Professor  Schulz  of  Berlin.  Although  his 
views  on  this  subject  have  long  been  before  botanists,  it  was 
not  till  1839  that  his  essay  *  Sur  la  Circulation  et  sur  les 
Vaisseaux  Laticifdres  dans  les  Plantes'  was  published.  It 
was  to  this  essay  that  the  physical  prize  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris  was  awarded  in  1 833. 

According  to  Schulz,  this  motion  of  the  sap  takes  place 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  tissue  called  cinenchyma,  or  latici- 
ferous  tissue.  [Tissues,  Vegetable.]  This  tissue  is  com- 
po>ed  of  vessels  which  are  observed  in  three  diflferent  states . 
— 1,  broad  and  expanded;  2,  narrow  and  contracted;  3, 
articulated.  These  forms  are  capable  of  passing  one  into 
the  other,  and  are  met  with  in  the  same  plant.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  vessels  as  those  described  by  Malpighi 
and  Moldenhawer  under  the  name  of  vaia  propria.  These 
vessels  as  described  by  Schulz  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
exogenous  and  endogenous  plants,  and  always  in  those 
which  possess  spiral  vessels.  In  those  families  or  species 
which  do  not  possess  spiral  vessels,  the  intercellular  rotation 
is  found  taking  the  place  of  cydosis.  The  parts  of  the 
plant  in  which  the  laticiferous  tissue  is  most  easily  observed 
are  the  root,  stem,  petiole,  peduncle,  and  flower.  It  is  easily 
found  in  the  stipules  and  bark  of  the  fig,  in  the  valves  of 
the  fruit  of  Chelidonium,  the  bark  of  Acer  platanoides,  and 
the  interior  of  the  sepals  of  Calistegia  sepium.  It  is  most 
easily  seen  in  young  plants. 

Through  this  tissue  a  fluid  passes,  sometimes  clear,  but 
more  frequently  milky,  to  which  the  name  of  latex  is  given. 
The  latex  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  the  fluids  of  the  plant 
more  slightly  organised,  and  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is 
viscid,  insoluble  in  water,  coloured  mostly  white  but  some- 
times yellow,  red,  and  brown,  and  is  often  transparent.    It 
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■bounil*  with  minute  ((lobulei  which  gira  it  ilt  colour,  ■nd 
according  to  Scliuli  Ronititute  the  livins  part  of  the  ktcx. 
Th«>e  globules  oieitlBte  in  ihs  Intex,  *nJ  when  the  latler  is 
iepar»led  Trom  the  pUnU  they  coagulalc,  and  leave  a  tiiiid 
lymph  or  aerum.  Tbit  property  ii  not  found  in  other  \csb- 
lable  tccretioni,  and  id  tbii  reipect  present!  a  lemurkabte 
limilarity  to  the  blood  of  aniinaU.  In  bet  the  latex  Eeems 
to  bear  Ihe  aame  nialion  lo  the  lyatom  of  iho  plant  that  tho 
bloud  doca  lo  the  lyalem  of  the  animal,  and  to  bo  the  imme- 
diate aouree  of  the  varioui  aecrelioni  of  plants. 

The  cause  of  theM  (pacial  moliont,  like  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  anI(n■l^  is  involved  in  much  ohseurily. 
TliaC  ihcy  should  continue,  several  conditions  are  necessary, 
such  as  licat,  light,  and  all  those  circumstanrei  esseniial  to 
Ihe  existence  of  vital  irritability  in  planla,  but  none  of  tlie>e 
can  be  assigned  as  a  true  cause.  Under  such  circumstances 
porliaps  it  is  better  not  to  speculate  on  the  cause,  but  rather 
10  observe  the  facta. 

SAP  is  a  mode  of  exMuting  iba  trenebos  at  the  licgc  of 
a  forlreiB,  when  the  beaiegera  arrive  within  such  a  dislanec 
from  the  covered-way  that  the  Ore  from  tlienco  becoraci  too 
dangerous  to  allow  the  men  to  work  on  the  Ki^und  without 
bein;;p[o1ecied  by  some  covering  objacta,  aa  gabions,  placed 
between  tliemtelvei  and  the  enemy. 

I'lie  procesa  of  sapping  varies  with  the  dislanne  from  the 
works  of  the  furtreia  and  the  degree  of  activity  with  wbicb 
tlia  fire  of  the  defenders  is  kept  up.  It  ia  therefore  divided 
into  what  is  called  ibejlying  tap  and  the  eomplele  or  full 
tap.  ]n  onlinary  e ire u instances  the  flnl  begins  to  be  used 
in  forming  Ihe  second  parallel  trench,  which  may  be  about 
330  yards  fkom  the  covered-way;  and  it  it  executc<l  in  the 
following  manner. 

If  the  distance  from  the  dap6t  of  siege-materials  to  the 
place  of  Ihe  intended  trench  ia  not  too  great,  every  man 
carries  two  gabions,  one  on  each  side  of  faim,  or  botb  alung 
at  his  back ;  he  carriaa  also  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  and  in 
the  Brst  case  Ibese  are  Bxed  in  the  gabions,  but  in  the 
latter  be  carries  them  in  bia  hand*.  If  tlie  distance  which 
the  working  parly  has  to  marrh  is  considemhle,  this  burthen 
would  be  loo  faliguinf;,  and  then  each  man  carries  on  his 
shoulder  ono  gabion  together  with  a  pickaxe  or  a  spade. 
Tho  work  is  begun  at  a  nij;hl,  atid  when  Ihe  tappers  have 
arrived  at  the  ground  where  the  iracinij-liiie  for  tho  in- 
tended Ircneh  has  been  laid  down,  they  set  up  their  gabions 
a  fuir  inches  in  front  of  that  tracing-line,  the  offieers  observ- 
ing that  the  row  of  gabions  in  its  whole  length  is  correctly 
plueed.  The  portion  of  trench  to  bo  executed  by  each  sap- 
per, or  workman,  it  equal  in  length  to  the  space  cavercd  by 
two  gabions  (about  4  ieel) ;  the  men  sit  down  or  other 
keep  Ihemselvet  covered  till  the  order  is  given  tocomm 
digging,  and  when  the  number  of  men  who  constitute  ihe 
working  party  is  greater  than  tufflcet  to  allow  one  mi 
every  two  gabions,  those  who  have  not  room  to  work  r 
to  a.  little  distance  till  they  are  required  lo  relieve 
others.  A  man  may  Gil  bis  Iwo  esbiont  with  earth  in  about 
a  quarter  of  nn  hour,  and  then  tDey  will  be  proof  against  a 
musket  bullet,  except  at  the  place  where  they  touch  each 
olher ;  after  this  the  earth  obtained  in  executing  the  trench 
ix  thrown  beyond  the  gabions  toward*  Iho  fortress.  During 
Ihe  progress  of  the  work  the  gabions  are  pushed  a  little  way 
outwards  at  Ihe  lop,  in  order  that  they  may  effectually 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  which  Iney  are  lo  ret 
anil  they  are  somelimea  crowned  by  Iwo  or  three  rou 
fkscines  which  are  laid  upon  them  in  a  direction  iwrallol 
to  the  trench. 

If  the  work  proceeds  by  dav  and  night,  the  Dartici 
relieved  every  eight  bourt)  and  a  trench  executed  by  Hying 
aap  may,  in  toll  of  medium  tenacity,  be  completed  by  thn 
reliefs  of  man. 

When  tho  approaches  of  Ihe  besiegers  have  adi'unccd  i 
near  the  rovercd-way  Ihat  the  fire  of  the  defenders  will  ii 
loni>er  permit  Ihe  men  lo  bring  the  gabions  openly  lo  Ihe 
ground,  the  full  sapisprvctited.  Fur  tUi>  purpose  the  sappers 
are  divided  into  brigades  of  eight  men  each ;  and  of  these 
a  demi-brigade  only  of  four  men  is  employed  in  Ihe  S\an\- 
at  ion  [rf  a  smgle  line  of  trench.  The  party  is  provided  with 
a  mantidclia  plate  of  iron  thick  enough  lo  bo  musket-proof, 
and  capable  of  being  moved  forward  by  being  mounted  un 
small  wheels)  by  which  the  men  may  be  covered  in  front 
or.  inslL-ad  of  this  machine,  there  U  provided  for  the  sami 
purpote  a  great  gabion  called  a  tap-roller.  This  is  a  cyliii 
Jerof  basket-a*ork,  6  feet  long,  and  about  4  ft'ct  diameter, 
and  hating  within  it  a  gabion  of  equal  length,  but  abouf 
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1  feet  6  inches  diameter  ;  Itw  axea  of      i 

coincidunt,  and  the  space  between  iha  —  < 

the  interior  of  the  other  it  aluSM  wi^n  i—hI*.  k 

meant  it  it  rendered  muskel-pimif.    T^  n» 

on  its  convex  surface  is  fuund  to  be  won 

the  mantelet ;  and  when  it  ia  intwdad  to  » 

•ny  proposed  direction,  hv  brekkinc  out 

has  been  alieody  executed,  it  ia  raiMd  0<        >■-  ■ 

the  latter  trench,  and   gFOdually  lo«««ii  ^ 

side,  being  guided  by  means  of  a  hook.  M  u 

a  position  perpendicular  lo  the  line  of  iho        ^^^ 

The  leading  sapper  of  the  demi-bricado  ILbb 

thepatapet.  and  pushing  ihaaap-rtriler  fan       m        ■ 

ho  hattily  placet  an  empty  gohion  in  ra»  ■_  ir 

of  the  sap-ruUcr  which  is  neareal   to        i  a 

order  that  he  may  be  covered  on  taia       i 

behind  the  galiion.  he  excavataa  a  poriiow  ill   b 

inches  wide,  and  as  many  in  depth,  leavii       i  I 

\i  inrhet  broad  between  tho  gabion  and 

the  excovaiioii,   and   throwing  Iho  eutU  wh 

When  this  portion  is  dug,  tho  tap-rolkr  ia  ad 

feet  farther,  and  another  gabon  it  aot  np 

cent  to  ibe  former,  and  in  the  line  of  llio  •■■■■■ 

a  thort  raaeinc,  or  iwotand-ban  (ban  flUI  of 

placed  one  above  anotlw  in  IM  botlow  boliMwB 

gabions,  in  order  Ihat  •  musket-ball  moj  t»*  bo  o 

nctrale  through  the  tcreon  in  Ihat  Mit.     1 

excavate*  at  before,  and  having  Bllcd  tbo  w^- 

third  it  handed  to  him,  which  he  plaeoo  oud 

linuea  lo  adrtnc)*    Ti>e  leeond  tapper  of 

the  drtt,  keeping  a  littla  way  in  bia  raor.  mimm  _ 

width  only  of  Ihe  trench  by  10  inobot  < 

farthest  from  the  line  of  gabmna,  and   ■»  ■■■■ 

earth  into  and  bejond  the Kabiou.  T      third  mOr^  < 

and  increases  the  depth  only  bylSluci  i 

incbei  measured  from  lite  rear  iida  oi 

the  gabions ;  and  the  fourth  lapper  oxeo  ■  i 

deep,  incteasing  the  breadth  of  tho  treaaa  tm* 

by  I U  inches.     By  this  arrrogemmt  itM  tK       u 

enl  men  are  rendered  nearly  aouiU  aiitd  a  ■ 

obtained  when  the  work  of  the  third  laaii 

four  men  thus  form  a  treneh  4  ftot  w  i  • 


in  standing  to  flia  over 
parlies  from  the  infantry  of  Ihe  line  allori 
trench  by  increasing  Ihe  width  to  iu  uaoht  wu 
feet. 

Since  Ibe  head  tapper  hat  the  naat  i 
second,  third,  and  fourth  tappers  relierti  u       ,j 
taking  his  ptoce  ;  and  the  work  advanoca  ovwut  a  «•  •■ 
per  hour,  according  to  the  tonaeilT  of  Ibe  eanh. 

If  the  Are  of  the  place  thould'  ba  aHwdorably  laUwd 
by  the  action  of  the  betiegera*  baUariaa>  Iho  (all  aai  Ifoa 
tnp  may  be  i«mbined  in  order  to  axpodilo  tho 
Thus  apariyof  tapper*  advancing  on  tbairhaadaaoll 
and  rolling  gabiont  befbie  tbem,  on  .   r,»v 

places  let  up  the  latler  in  line;  thoi>  !».>  .  r  it.iH  ■ 
curtain  intervals  fromeacb«lbBr,dig^it*bc)UA<I 
in  order  to  get  cover,  and  aRerwudt  work 
other,  making  a  siaall  treaeli.  and  ITIin^  ifao 
— <-     -pigg  treneh  may  tubtoquontly  bo 


ed  width. 


When  the  diitance  lo  be  pauaad  over  ia  abort,  tl 
trench  is  carried  on  directly  towards  llw  \ 
by  a  simple  trench,  with  tiaverae*  at  inlot 
times  by  »liat  it  called  the  double  tap.     TLm 
by  tn-o  tqnads  or  demi-brijjadot,  who  work  t 
oilier,  each  being  covered  In  ttval  k^  ita  oi  -i 

there  is  a  third  roller  in  rear  of  tha  anall 
iLe  others.    A  row  of  gabiona  ia  plaeed  ok  •—  i 
trench  executed  by  ono  squad,  and  on  tho 
is  cxccuied  by  the  other;  the  ditlaneco  bM~< 
gabions  i*  about  twelve  feel,  and  ttaveiaoa  i      rr-- 
treiicb  at  intervals  as  Ihe  tmrk  advaacoB.     * 
alternately  from  opposite  aidea,  lo  at  to  XtKn  a  ■ 
poK-iage  along  the  liench. 
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thorn,  to  drvness.  mixed  with  lime.     It  it  suluUo  la  « 
les>  so  in  nlcoliol,  and  insoluble  in  Blhor  and  oils.    .4 
nildL'n   it,  hut  (be  alkalis  aod  alkalino  carlha  R*leH 
green  roluur. 
SAT.AJOUS,  the  nano  gencnlly  (inQ  lo  a  pet{ 
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MciMit  racmkajn,  including  in  its  brgar  mbm  tbe 
Si^Mirout  [Atbln;  LAaOTHRix],  uid  the  otb«r 
(Cebtn,  GeaCT.}.     TheM   lul,  wbioh  ara  tanned 

ikTe  the  head   round,  tha  thumbs   dittinet,   but 

riable  00  the  fore  buidt,  and  th«  t«il  antirely 
bair,  although  bIiU  prebentile. 
>«ciH  are  very  numerous,  and  Cuviar  truly  iftf*, 
'  are  nearly  at  difBcult  to  charaotetiH  M  thoM  of 
-ican  Howlers.     [Uvcitbs.] 

bole  or  the  Sajout  are  very  active,  dimb  adnii- 
d  are  altogether  veil  formed  for  an  arbareal  life. 
-hftDds  suffer  by  eompariaon  with  those  of  the  Old 
lonkeya,  and  exhibit  a  leu  perfaot  orgauinition. 
3b  ia  longer,  but  is  more  on  a  line  with  the  other 
The  palms  both  of  the  fore  and  hinder  estramitiei 
red  with  great  tensibility.  Smell  in  sisaand  playful 
lition,  the  Sajous  lead  a  gregariou*  marry  life, 
ihieSy  on  fruit*  and  inaecti.     The  fauial  anj^le  ia 

'  the  most  common  species  ia  the  IFtepgr  (Cebttt 
but  irhy  it  should  haveobtainedtbisdoloroui  title  ia 
clear,  for  when  conBned  it  it  good  tempered,  play- 
bardy.  The  fur  is  rather  rich,  inclining  to  olive, 
■Mma  tinga  on  the  lighter  parts ;  and  the  (ace  ia 
with  a  paler  circle,  varying  cooaidenbly  in  shad- 
raadih.  being  nearly  wanting  in  some  iitdividuaU. 
ie>  ha*  been  kiMwn  to  breea  in  conBnement. 
ildl  describes  another  species,  Cebut  aWifl'onB,  the 
vi  dt*  calarraele*.  about  the  same  site  aa  the  last, 
eyish-blue  face,  excepting  the  pure  white  orbits  and 

The  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  iagreyisholiTe; 
ue  is  lighteat  on  the  back  and  lielly. 
y,  Habilt,  <^. — Tbe  distinguished  (oologist  above 
lund  this  pretty  species  living  in  troopa  in  the 
«r  the  caiarai^ls  of  the  Orinoco.  Hild  and  active, 
often  kept  by  the  Indians  as  playlhinga,  and  are 
enaininE.     Thus    Humboldt    law    one    dome»ti- 

hy  at  Maypures  that  caught  a  pit;  every  morning, 
uim  about  while  be  was  feeding  in  the  savanna  the 
f.  Another  in  the  house  of  a  missionary  beatrode 
cb  had  been  brought  up  with  it  and  patiently  sub- 
.  tbe  cider. 

iceed  to  illustrate  this  group  by  two  apeeioK 
u*  /aitieUut. 

olion. — In  this,  the  Sajnu  oirnu  of  the  Pnnch, 
BapaJDu  of  the  English,  Si'mia  fatueUtu  uf  Lin* 

have  a  variety  of  the  form  marked  by  the  extra- 
direction  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead.  Colour,  in 
p  brownish  or  purplish  blacky  in  othen.  retldish 


"-^ 
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n.  Tbe  sUn  on  tbe  naked  parta  dark  pnrple.  Th* 
hair  of  tbe  fbrehead  stands  up  like  a  cresceni,  or  a  water- 

an's  cap  with  the  front  elevated.     When  viewed  in  front 

exhibits  the  appearance  of  two  horns.  The  lipa  of  itaeta 
erect  bain  and  of  thoee  on  the  cheeks  are  paler. 

There  ia  a  variety  with  more  white  about  tbe  tufts  and 
jaw. 

LocaUtg. — French  Guiana. 

2.  Cebiu  trvmaehu*. 

Deteription. — This,  the  Sai  d  ifratM  iSte  of  the  FtMich. 
Largr- headed  Smyou  of  the  English,  has  no  frontal  Inft 
like  the  lasL  On  the  contrary  the  head  is  covered  with 
short  whitish  faaira  of  a  shorn  appearanee.  The  breast  and 
belly,  sidet  of  the  cheeks,  and  all  the  ttaat,  yellowish  white. 
Fore-arms,  hinder  extretnities,  and  tail,  black.  Irregnlac 
patebeaofblaekand  brown  oovw  the  rest  oftbebodr. 


Fifteen  or  sixteen  species  ore  recorded  of  this  the  most 
iraeroua  group  of  the  American  monkeys,    Tber  may  he 
considered  as  representing  in  that  continent  the  Gitsmomi 
of  the  Old  World,  which  are  also  very  numerous. 

8APAN-WOOD,  a  dye  wood  which  is  yielded  by  a  spe- 
>s  of  Cesalpinia,  as  Braail-wood  is  bv  C.  braailientit, 
found  in  the  Weat  Indies,  and  by  C.  eehinata,  a  native  of 
Braiil,  and  which  ii  imported  from  various  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Sapan-wood.  which  is 
similar  in  propertias,  is  a  produce  of  Asia,  and  yielded  hy 
C.  Sapan,  a  thorny  tree  which  baa  been  fully  deacribed  and 
figured  both  by  Kbcede  and  Rqmphius.  It  is  a  native  of 
tbe  southern  parti  of  India,  of  Bian  and  Pegu,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Philippines, 
&c.  The  wood  -bat  been  used  as  a  dye-wood  from  very 
early  times  in  India,  and  is  described  as  a  medirino  in 
Persian  works,  under  the  name  AnoAum,  derived  ftom  it* 
common  Indian  name,  while  it  is  also  known  hy  that  of 
puttang,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  patungn.  Sapan  ia  its 
name  among  the  Malays,  according  to  Rumpbins.  . 

According  to  Ur.  Bancroft  it  found  its  way  into  Europe 
some  time  liefore  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  still 
continues  to  be  imported.  Its  colouring-matt  or  differs 
little  fh>m  that  of  Braiil-wood.  but  the  best  sapan-wood 
does  not  yield  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  may  be 
obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  Braiil-wood,  and  the 
colour  is  not  so  bright  tBaneroft.)  Braiil-wood  therefore 
brings  more  than  iSuble  the  price,  the  laiier  selling  for  30f. 
and  upwards  a  ton,  and  the  Sa|iBn-»'ood  fjruin  12/.  to  ISf. 
Tbe  import  of  Sapan-wood  into  CuleuIU  amounted,  in 
1837-38,  to  16,I72|  batar  maunds  ftom  Pegu,  Singapofe, 
Bombay,  and  China.  Of  thia  4450)  maunda  were  re- 
exported to  Great  Britain.  ,  , 

8APINDA'C&£,  a  naWral  order  of  plants  bdongrag  to 
tbecalyco»egroupofpo!ypeUlou*Exogens.Itconsistsoftree« 
orshruba,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  with  erect  or  climbing 
stems,  with  alternate  often  compound  leaves,  rarely  simple, 
with  or  without  atipules,  and  often  marked  with  linM  or 
paHacid  dota.  Tbeu  infloreacence  is  racemose  or  panien- 
"^  Vol.  XX.— 3  U 
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Isle,  with  itnalt  while  or  roM>-coloured  ni«l]' voUow  floven, 
wbich  uo  sclduiu  barren  ur  lierroaphrixliie.  Tbts  ealys  con- 
liita  ur  i-i  sepuU,  sliijhlly  coliL-iiiig  at  ilio  bate.  Tbe  petuli 
ftru  tlic  baiiiu  ill  number  as  the  KcpiiU,  one  being  occasianally 
aliortivo.  I'liey  are  in  geiiecal  fuiniiihed  wiLh  a  pelal-ljke 
scsilu.  but  are  somelinies  nuked.  Tbcy  liave  a  flethy  glan- 
dular diiik  occesianally  occupying  tlie  bawi  of  the  calyx.  The 
ataueiui  arc  duflnile,  abuut  twice  the  Dumber  of  the  wpals. 
The  fllamcnls  arc  Tree  or  slightly  connate,  the  anther* 
3-celled.  The  ovary  3-celltfl,  rarely  3-4  celled,  the  cells 
(wntainiug  1-2-3  oTules.  Slyle  undivided,  or  more  or  lesa 
deeply  2-  or  3-clen.  The  weds  have  usually  an  aril,  are 
without  albumen,  and  have  a  curved  or  spirally  twisted  em- 
bryo. Tlicy  are  inbabilants  of  most  parts  of  the  tropics, 
mure  especiaily  of  South  America  and  India.  Tbey  are  not 
found  in  Kuropo  >ir  the  Utiilud  States  of  America.  One 
genus  is  found  in  New  Holland,  Dudonca. 

This  order  is  closely  allieil  io  Accracec,  from  which  lliey 
only  differ  in  their  aliernaie  Icavoa  and  petals.  The  number 
of  their  alamens  eight,  with  Bve  unequal  sepals,  point  out  a 
relation  with  Polyi{alacc».  Their  climbing  habit  and  ten- 
dency to  produce  tendriU  give  them  a  remote  relation 
Id  VitacciD.  In  ibis  order,  oUhough  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  other  organs  act  in  a  delelerious  inannur,  yet  Iheir  fruit 
and  seeds  are  eaiablo  and  wholesome.  The  Lilchi  and 
Lon^n.  favouriLe  fruits  in  China,  are  produced  by  thi 
genus  Euphoria.  These  fruits  are  aweet,  with  a  aub- 
scid  flavour,  and  when  dried  are  sometimes  brought  I 
this  country.  They  are  cunBidcred  a^reat  luxury  inChint 
■nd  are  sent  at  a  gtvM  expense  from  tlie  provinces  of  Fi 
kien  and  Quan-toug,  uherc  ihev  grow,  Io  Pekin,  for  the 
consumplion  of  tbe  emperor,  ^vcrat  other  genera  bear 
fruils  which  are  very  delicious,  and  arc  caien  iti  Jupun  and 
Braiil.  The  Sapinduk  is  remarkable  tor  bearini;  a  pulpy 
fruit,  the  outer  pari  of  which  has  been  used,  on  account  of 
ill  detergent  properties,  aa  a  eoap.  [Sapindu*  ]  Some  ol 
thespcciun  of  ihis  t/;enuii  also  iirudiue  eatable  firuils.  PeU' 
linia  is  another  geuus  which  has  poisonous  propcrtio*  re- 
aiding  in  the  leaven  and  other  pnrUof  the  plant,  whilst  the 
ftniiii  are  eatable.  Tho  nholc  of  tbe  order  partakes  more 
c'  less  of  thcke  properties. 


SAPINDUS,  conlr^ted  from  Sapo  indicui,  or  Indian 
■cwp,  and  applied  Io  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
«f  Sapindiiceic,  which  lias  been  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  berrieii  uf  many  of  the  species  being  employed  for  the 
•ame  purposes  as  soap.  The  genus  is  tropical,  containing 
between  tnonij  and  thirty  >p<:ciej,  which  are  found  in  the 
tropical  part*  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  It  is  cha- 
ncluriscd  by  havini;  the  r:ilyx  ■!■  tu  S  parlilc ;  pelnls  a* 
many  as  llie  sepals,  a  h'llu  l.>nf;cv,  naked  ov  hairy,  ur  wilh  a 
•ealu  above  the  cUir.    Turus  ur  dikk  occupying  Ihc  buLlom 


of  tiM  catyz.    Stsmaiu  8  to  la. 


2-lobed  stigma.     Fruit  (iBshy,  1-S  nn\j  i- 
1-  to  9-  rarely  3-Heded,  with  tbe  laada  fu 
aril.     The  species  consist  of  Iibm  ha*iB|  1^*^ 
pules,  wilh  the  inflorosoeoes  in  raOMMa 
cles.     Flowers  imall,  white,  w  gretniih  t      ■. 
red  and  saponaeeouo,  on  wbicli  aeeMwt  thsj  hm 
ployed  for  washing  woollens  and  elolhei  of 
diflerent  countries.  Fur  iiulaace,  ia  tba  Waa«  m 
coniiaent  of  America,  S.  laponaii*  yield* 
soap-berries,  and  in  Jan,  S.  rarak ;    oo   in 
species,   as   S.  acumiiialua,  iBurifoliiu,    ema 
deiergeni,  yield  berrie*  which  ore  called  rMfAt. 
dried  state  may  be  huugbl  in  evefj  baa 
everywhere  employed  as  a  aubatilula  for  Iubk. 
part  at  these  berries  is  viscid,   and  in 
shining  semi-transparent  appearance;   k>iiB& 
water,  they  furm  a  lalher  like  soap.    Tliia  ia  i 
presence  of  a  principle  called  by  cfaemiala  i 
is  ofien  united  with  an  aerid  priDcipia^  wbeOcB 
are  said  to  injure  cloth  which  has  bean  much 
Ibem.  The  bark  and  root  have  similar  (np* 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpoae.  aa  aeO  ■■ 
in  the  counirius  where  tbey  are  indagaDONb 
which  are  about  the  site  of  cherries  end 
nuts,  which  used  formerly  to  be  much  >■■* 
ployed  as  button*  for  waistcoat*,  after  ba 
with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.    The  1 
contains  an  edilila  oil,  wbich  ia  aemel       ■ 
burning.     The  fruit*  of  S.  senegalanaii  fcuu  M 
arc  aaien,  and  the  wood  of  some  spaciea,aaoJ 
is  clnie-grained  and  hard,  and  (brma  raluafak 

SAPOOILLA.    [Safotacix.] 

SAPOTA'CE^.orSAPOTEA,i 

belonging  Io  the  polycarpous  group  of 

gen*.     It  consists  of  trees  and  •hruM,  which 
milky  juice;  the  branches  are  nHind;  tbe  Is 
simple,  en  1 1  re,  coriaceous,  destiluie  of  atipulaa;  ibeiti 
sides  being  covered  by  a  silky  or  downy  pubaaHBca,    At 
Howers  are  axillary,  r^ular,  and  united;  tha«lyaii4fr 
cleft,  imbricate  in  Kslivation;    tbe  eomlla  ia  bypegMA 
regular,  and  cleft ;  the  lobes  are  equal  in  nwmber  Ia4a» 
pall  and  alternate  with  Ibcm  ;  the  lUunena  an  diUHMl 
distinct,  some  are  barren  and  smne  fertile,  (ha  hrmor  liiK 
alternate  with  ilie  sepals,  the  latter  oppeaite;  Ae««Mfa 
superior,  with  several  cell^   in  each  of  whkh  to  OM 
ovule;    slyle   single;    stigma  undivided;   t«i 
sometimes  cohering  into  a  severalcelled  putabm.  ■_ 
large,  erect,  and  enclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.    TbMi 
of  plants  is  most  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Eb 
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rbicb  it  agrees  in  habit,  its  monopetalous  regular  hjpogy- 
ous  corolla,  the  absence  of  a  hypogynous  disk,  its  several- 
elled  ovary,  and  definite  ovules  and  stamens.  It  differs 
owever  in  the  possession  of  milky  juice,  soft  wood,  herma- 
hrodite  (lowers,  undivided  stigma,  and  1 -seeded  ovary 
ritb  erect  ovules.  The  plants  of  this  family  are  chiefly 
atives  of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  Some  of  the  species 
reduce  fruits  which  are  much  prized  as  articles  of  diet. 
Lmongst  these  is  the  sapodilla  plum,  or  naseberry,  which  is 
le  produce  of  Achras  sapota.  The  star-apple,  marma- 
ide,  the  medlar  of  Surinam,  and  other  eatable  fruits  are 
erived  from  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Most  of  the 
pecies  yield  large  quantities  of  a  milky  juice,  which,  un- 

e  the  secretions  of  most  lactescent  families  of  plants, 
niy  be  used  for  alimentary  purposes.  The  fruit  and  seeds 
bound  in  oil,  which  is  solid  like  butter,  and  has  a  mild 
leasant  flavour.  [Bass i a.]  The  bark  of  some  species  of 
ichras  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  has  been  recommended 
I  H  substitute  for  quinine. 

«\POR.     [Persia- History.] 

lPPERS  and  miners,   royal,   the  noncom- 

tsioned  officers  and  pnvates  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
vfin.  They  are  employed  in  building  and  repairing  per- 
lanent  fortifications,  in  raising  field-redoubts  and  batteries, 
I  making  gabions  and  fascines,  in  digging  trenches  [Sap], 
id  executing  galleries  of  mines  during  sieges,  and  also  in 
ng  bridges  of  rafts,  boats,  and  pontoons. 

A  ue  troops  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  engineers 
•re  first  embodied  at  the  termination  of  the  war  between 

eat  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  they  then  re- 
vived the  designation  of  Royal  Military  Artificers.  The 
nke  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  that  time  master-general  of 
le  ordnance,  formed  them  into  independent  companies,  and 
iused  them  to  be  stationed  chiefly  at  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
louth,  Chatham,  Dover,  and  Gibraltar.  In  the  year  1807 
le  Military  Artificers  constituted  a  corps  of  32  companies, 
&oh  consisting  of  126  men;  and  a  sub-lieutenant  was  at* 
iched  to  each  company,  which  was  placed  under  any  senior 
iptain  of  engineers  who  might  happen  to  be  where  the 
>mpany  was  stationed.  But  the  want  of  a  proper  organi- 
Ktion,  and  of  officers  permanently  attached  to  the  troops, 
nadually  brought  on  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  a  ne- 
lect  of  the  particular  duties  for  which  the  men  were  in- 
»nded  ;  it  is  even  said  that  when  detachments  were  to  Ue 
rawn  from  the  companies  for  any  intended  expedition,  the 
ngineer  officers  who  selected  the  men  sent  only  those  who 
rere  the  least  efficient,  and  that  consequently,  during  the 
TSt  years  of  the  war  against  the  French  in  Spain,  the  ser- 
ice  sutVcred  much  from  llio  inexperience  of  the  troops  of 
bis  class. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Budajoz  in  1 81 1,  it  was 
iroposed  to  select  some  companies  from  the  corps  of  Royal 
Military  Artificers,  and  to  form  them  into  a  body  expressly 
or  the  purpose  of  executing  field-works;  and  in  the  follow- 
ng  year  this  proposal  was  carried  into  effect,  Lieutenant- 
xeneral  Mann,  who  was  made  inspector-general  of  forti- 
ications,  obtained  permission  to  have  the  name  of  the  whole 
:orps  changed  into  that  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners;  and 
liord  Mulgrave  then  formed  at  Chatham  the  institution  at 
vhich  the  men  have  ever  since  been  regularly  instructed  in 
dl  the  duties  connected  with  military  engineering.  The 
unior  officers  of  engineers  were  at  the  same  time  appointed 
o  act  as  the  regimental  officers  of  the  companies.  This  in* 
ititution  has  been  from  the  first  (April,  1812)  under  the 
lirection  of  Colonel  Pasley,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  as  an 
mgineer  had  previously  distiuguished  himself  in  the  service 
»f  his  country. 

A  detachment^  consisting  of  300  men.  was  sent,  in  1813, 
0  perform  the  duty  of  sappers  and  miners  at  the  siege  of 
it.  Sebastian,  where  they  rendered  essential  service.  In 
1814  a  brigade  of  engineers  was  attached  to  every  division 
)f  the  army  ;  each  brigade  consisted  of  a  company  of  sappers 
md  miners,  with  horses  and  carriages  sufficient  to  convey 
.be  tools  necessary  for  the  work  of  500  men  ;  and  five  com- 
panies of  sappers  and  miners  served  with  the  pontoon  train, 
Hrbicb  consisted  of  80  pontoons,  with  the  forges,  waggons. 

;.     The  whole  corps  was  under  the  orders  of  a  brigade- 
jor  of  engineers. 

^"rora  1812  to  the  peace  in  1814.  the  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  amounted  to  2861  men;  and  during  the  hostilities 
in  18,5.  it  consisted  of  2421  men.  At  present  it  consists  of 
1:3  companies,  each  of  68  men;  and.  besides  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  sapping,  mining,  making  gabions. 


fkfcines,  &e^  the  men  are  taught  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  fortification,  the  manner  of  drawing  plans  and 
sections  of  buildings,  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  the  art  of 
land'sur\'eying.  Several  of  the  companies  are  employed  in 
the  Colonies  in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties ; 
and  of  those  which -remain  in  this  counlr\,  some  are  en- 
gaged under  the  officers  of  engineers  in  the  mechanical 
operations  connected  with  the  sur\'ey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance; parties  of  the  corps  also  resfularly  attend  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's seminary  at  Addiscombe,  where  they  execute,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  gentlemen-cadets,  the  several  works 
connected  with  the  practice  of  field  fortification.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  the  troops  of  the  corps  have  in- 
variably, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  have  been 
employed,  conducted  themselves  as  intelligent  men  and 
steady  soldiers. 

SAPPHIRE.    [Corundum.] 

SAPPHO  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though 
the  exact  place  is  uncertain,  for  according  to  some  she  was 
born  in  Eresus,  and  according  to  others  in  Mitylene.  The 
time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  there  are  few  events 
of  her  life  which  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  Her  own 
fragments,  as  well  as  those  of  Alcoeus,  show  that  these  two 
greatest  poets  of  the  iEolic  school  were  contemporaries, 
though  Sappho  must  have  been  younger  than  Alcseus, 
for  she  was  still  alive  in  568  B.C.,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  ode  that  she  addressed  to  her  brother  Charaxus, 
in  which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased  Rhodo- 
pis,  the  courtesan,  from  her  master,  and  having  been  in- 
duced by  his  love  for  her  to  emancipate  her.  (Herod.,  ii. 
135;  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  596.)  Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  in  all  probability  not  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  569  B.C.  Be- 
fore this  time,  and  when  she  was  still  in  full  possession  of  her 
beauty,  she  is  said  to  have  left  her  country  for  Sicily,  but 
the  cause  of  this  flight  is  unknown.  (Marm.  Par.,  Ep,  36; 
Ovid,  Heroid.,  xv.  51.)  It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that 
Sappho  destroyed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the 
Leucadian  rock,  in  despair  at  her  love  being  unrequited  by 
a  youth  named  Phaon.  It  is  true  that  in  her  odes  she  fre- 
quently mentioned  a  youth  whom  she  loved,  who  did  not 
return  her  love,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Pliaon 
in  any  of  her  poems ;  and  if  the  name  did  occur,  it  was  pro- 
bably the  name  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  was 
in  some  legends  called  Phaon  or  Phaeton.  It  is  therefore 
not  unlikely  that  the  manner  in  which  she  described 
Venus  addressing  Phaon  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Phaon.  The  story  of  her 
•leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock*  is  likewise,  as  O.  Miiller 
and  others  hare  shown,  a  mere  fiction  which  arose  from  a 
figurative  poetical  expression,  for  the  phrase  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  some  poets  to  express  a  violent  love  from 
which  relief  is  sought  by  a  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock 
into  the  sea.  It  is  not  expressly  stated  by  any  of  the  an- 
tients  who  tell  the  story,  whether  Sappho  terminated  her 
life  by  the  leap  or  whether  sho  survived  it. 

The  genuine  sources  of  information  as  to  Sappho  arc  the 
fragments  of  her  own  poems  and  some  of  Alca&us.  and  in  read- 
ing them  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Sappho  belonged  to 
the  iEolian  race,  which  at  the  time  when  the  state  of  society 
in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of 
the  Heroic  age.  still  retained  much  of  the  simplicity  of  an- 
tient  Greek  manners.  At  Athens  women  lived  in  the 
strictest  seclusion,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  women  of 
ability,  such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  wotdd 
lead  to  the  opinion  among  Athenians  that  she  led  an  im- 
moral life.  It  is  now  superttuous  to  vindicate  the  personal 
character  of  Sappho.  fOr  this  has  been  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  F.  G.  Welcker.  in  a  little  work  called  '  Sappho 
von  oinem  herrschenden  Vorurtheil  befreit,'  Goitin^n, 
1816. 

With  the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  short  fragments,  the  poems  of  Sappl>o  have 
perished;  but  what  we  possess  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
admiration  of  the  antients.  In  warmth  and  purity  of  feel- 
ing, in  grace  and  sweetness,  and  in  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
diction,  she  has  perhaps  never-been  excelled  by  any  lyric 
poet  either  of  an  tient  or  modern  times.  The  lo.<«s  of  her 
works  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  lamented  as  that  of  any  other 
antient  author  whose  writings  have  perished,  for  besides  the 
pleasure  that  might  have  been  derived  from  them  as  worka 
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of  (lit.  they  would  undoubtedly  have  thrown  much  light  on  |  be|mn  to  be  used  about  the  flrateei 

thf  ron<liUu:i  and  social  relaiioiis  of  women  in  somo  part»of  applied  to  ihe  Bedouin  Arabs  who  m 
Gdnkc,  a  subjiTi  now  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  1 
aniients  divided  her  poems  into  nine  books,  which  con*i*le<l 
of  erotio  odes,  epiihalam  a,  hymns  to  the  god*,  and  other 
poems.  The  lyihmical  construction  of  her  ode*  was  essen- 
tially the  same'aH  that  of  Alc»us.  though  \iilh  many  varia- 
tions, and  in  harmony  with  the  softer  character  of  her 
poetry.  There  is  a  verse  called  the  Sapphic  verve,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  poetess,  and  which  she  is 
said  to  have  invented.    The  verse  is  as  follows: — 
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si 


Roman  possessions  in  Asia  from  t^^ 
thian  kingt.   The  description  of  tb« 
Marrellinus  txiv.,  c.  lU)  exactly  correspoDu*  i 
of  the  Bedouins.     In  course  of  time  it  ber 
name  of  all  the  Arabian  tril>es  who 


■▼ 


ft 
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Mohammed,  and  spread  their  conqueeta 
portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.     For  tbe  history 
pie  see  the  articles  Arabs,  Moors,  fro. 

SARAGOSSA.  by  the  8|wniards  writtm  *\ 
large  and  wealthy  city  of  Spain,  the  eapitsl  of 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  pi 
bank  of  the  Ebr<K  and  at  the  conftux  of  the  G 
Huerxa.    The  Kbro,  which  is  na\igable  the  i 
the  year,  separates  the  city  from  its  auburbe.     » 
bridge  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  n 
arches,  is  the  only  means  of  communieetioB 
two.    There  was  formerly  another  bridge  bM 


m^ 


m^-^^^r^-^^m        •»  •^(•••••»i»^  ^■»«»»        vwaa^wv        --w--^-  «  «— '^         ^—  —  -    —  ^— 

below  the  city.     Nearly  opposite,  tbe  Hu 
through  a  deep  clefU  cuts  the  plain  on 
passing  close  to  the  walls,  likewise  joiu* 
is  also  in  the  neighlM)urhood  a  canal  cri 
Imperial  de  Aragon,'  which  is  intended  for 


I 


The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  Sapphic  verses  fol- 
lowed h\  a  versus  Adonicus.  It  has  been  very  fre<iuently 
imiiated  by  iK>ets  of  antient  as  well  as  modern  times. 

The  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  are  generally 
printed  together  with  the  poems  ascribed  to  Anacreon. 
The  IwHt  separate  editions  are:    *Sappho  U*sbia,  Carmina 

ct  Fragmenta.  rec.  comment,  illnstr.  bchcmaia  musica  adj.,    wood,  but  it  was  de»troyed  in  a  sudden  ofv 
&c..  H.  F.  M.  Volger,*  Lipsiaa,  1810, 8vo.:  Sappho. '  Fragni.    river.    The  Gallego,  a  considerable  itrei        i 
Specimen  Operae  m  omnibus  artis  Graecorum  Lyricaj  reli-    a  branch  of  the  Pyrenees,  traverses  tbe  pmn  is  w 
quiis.&c..  proposuitC.F.Neue,*  Berlin,  1827,  4to.    The  best    gossa  stands,  and  falls  into  the  Ebro  Rt  r  ■■ 
German  translation  is  by  K.  1-1.  Kannegiesser,  Berlin,  I »27.    *    '  —      .  .•^  _  ••„ 

(Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  J 72- ISO;  Bode,  ties- 
chichte  der  Hellenischen  Dichlkunsi,  vol.  ii ,  pt.  2,  p.  41 1, 
&c.> 

SAPY'GIDiE,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
section   tnssnres,  the  species  of  which  are  chietly  distin-    gation,  as  well  as  to  form  a  communicRtioB  b* 
guished  by  the  feet,  in  both  sexes,  being  slender,  and  little  ■  sea  to  sea  between  Santandcr  in  the  Bey  of 
or  not  at  all  spinose;  the  antennae  are  at  least  as  long  as  i  tosa  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrtneen.  r  ta»««iM>i 
the  head  and  thorax  together,  and  generally  increase    in  |  than  one  hundred  Spanish  leagues.    It  wrs  begun 
thickness   t<iwards  the  extremity.     In   the  genus  ^Sa/'^^a  ,  under  Charles  V. ;  but  the  work,  whirb  bee  been  t 
the  e>es  are  deeply  eniarginatc ;   the  antennee  are  subda- ,  and   resumed  several  times,   is  far   from  beiiw  c 
vate,  slightly  curved  outwards  at  the  a))ex  in  the  males,  !  What  little  is  done  however  spreads  wea        aM 
straight  in  the  females,  and  inserted  in  a  ca\ity  at  the  base    o\er  the  neighbouring  districts;   the  p       i  ol 
of  the  clypeus,  with  an  elevated  ridge  between  them ;  the    which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  beii  i 

superior  wings  have  one  margmal  cell,  which  passes  bi^yond    by  it.      Most  of  the  streets  of  Saragosi.  ^m 
the  third  subuiurginal,  and  is  acuminate;  and   four  sub- ,  crooked ;  the   houses  are  old,  but  re^ulRfty   w 

marginal  cells,  the  second  the  smallest  and  receiving  the      *'     "^ ' u^ut^  v—ui^^     • 

first  recurrent  nervure,  the  third  receiving  the  second,  and 
the  fourth  apical. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  usually  of  moderate  size, 
llie  females  arc  said  to  form  holes  in  the  mortar  of  walls, 
or  in  putrescent  wood,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  with 
food  to  supply  the  larvoe.      Latreille  supposes  them  to  be    ^ 

parasitic  upon   some  of  the  wild  bees;  and  Mr.  Shuckard  '  It  series  for  the  sittings  of  \he  Andiencia^  vr  i 
observos  that  he  has  caught  the  Sapyga  punctata  (a  species    gistratcs.    The  palace  of  La  Aljaferia,  Ibnaerlr 
f(jund  in  this  country)  entering  the  cells  of  Osmia  hiatrms.    dence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  is  a  fine  suURre  bi 
The  species  just  mentioned  is  from  X^  to  6)  lines  in  length,  {  towers  at  the  angles ;  it  was  built  by  Abo  Jate 

billah,  whence  its   present  name,  whirb  itR« 
Al  joferiyyah.  *  La  Casa  de  la  M  iserieordiR,' 
lum,  built  by  Ferdinand  V.,  the  last  king  oi  »■ 
much  admired  for  its  solidity  and  beeuti 
The  metropolitan  church,  called  'LaSeii,* 
by  its  elaborate  front  and  high  tower.    •  ^ 
Pilar*  is  likewi>e  a  superb  ouilding.    1 
built  entirely  of  alabaster,  in  tbe  Gothie  my 
mired  as  a  piece  of  antient  sculpture.    In  t 
church,  unaer  a  high  dome,  stands  the  Bicure  «*«  n 


—- —-^ --— —  y  -_.^   ..^— .._—  .^ .  —    —  -,     —    — _         ^ 
city  however  has  many  remarkable  buildiopi, 
or  the  Exchange,  is  a   fine  stone  edifice^ 
marble  busts  of  most  of  tbe  kings  of  Aragon  t 
niches;  the  large  hall  is  the  place  where  Xhox% 
assembles.    Nearly  opposite  to  the  LonJR   ia  La  i 
Difiutacion,  a  noble  building  erected  by  i 
principal  hall  of  which  arc  portraits  of  the  s 
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and  of  a  black  colour,  exceptini^  the  abdomen,  which  is  red, 
and  has  a  transiverso  white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  fourth, 
iitth,  and  sixth  si'gments — such  is  the  colouring  of  the 
female :  the  male  has  the  body  black,  with  a  white  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments. 

A  second  spi-cies  of  this  genus,  the  8.  clavimrm'St  is  also 
found  in  England.  Both  sexes  are  black,  and  have  inter- 
rupted yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen. 

The  genus  Thynnus^  according  to  Latreille,  also  belongs 
(o   the  present  family,  and  the  species  are  readily  distin- 

i;uislK'd  by  the  antenna)  being  filiform,  and  the  eyes  entire,    on  a  marble  pillar,  ^which  the  people  of  tbe  pb 
i.^.  not  emarginate,  as  in  Sajyga.  \  be  the  same  tm  which  she  is  supposed  to  beveh 

Mnrhrum. — This  genus,  like  Thynnus,  has  the  antennic  !  pearance  to  Santiago.    Many  otner  rnonr***^  lf« 
fllif'trm.  but  the  eyes  are  emarginate,  as  in  Saj'yga ;  the    deserving  of  attention:   San   Cayeteno,  i 


maudihlcN  are  tridenlate. 

SAKACENA'RIA.  [Foraminifkra,  vol.  x.,  p.  348] 
S.MlACliNS,  a  name  improperly  piveii  by  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  midille  ages  to  the  Mohammedans  ^ho  in- 
vudcil  France  and  setilod  in  Sicily.  Concerning  the  etymo- 
logy ot'  this  word  there  have  been  \arioiis  opinions.  Du 
Caiige  1 07'/4A(iriww,  v.  *  SaracenT)  derives  it  from  *  Sarah  ' 
the  wife  of  Abraham  ;  Ilollinger  {Ihb.  Or.)  from  the  Arabic 
woid  s.iraca.  which  means  *  to  steal,  to  ])lundcr.*  Forster, 
111  hi»  *  Journey  fri>m  Bengal  to  England,*  derives  it  from 
tahra,  *  a  dc>crt.'  But  the  true  derivation  of  that  word  is 
«/riir/.'/'i/ri.  Mh:ch  means  in  Arabic  *  the  eastern  people'— first 
c.irri.ptt.d  into  Saraceni  (Sa«>aci|voi)  by  the  Greek,  and 
tlii'iice  into  Suracrni  by  the  I^tin  writers.  Siephaiius  B\- 
zaniinu.H  says  ihat  '  Saraka  is  a  region  of  Arabia,  adjoining 
til-  NaliJtha'i.  and  the  iahabiiants  are  called  *  Saraceni.' 
Piuleiu)  (vi  7 1  maUvs  Saraka  a  eity  ot  Arabia  Felix.  The 
iKiiu.  S.iiaiAM.i  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  >JS),  and  it  seems  that  it 


am 


palace  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Santa  EnerR 
however  were  either  entirely  destroyed  ok 
with  shot  during  the  two  sieges  of  tbe  eitj  hj        i 
Another  singular  edifice  in  SaragoasR  it  the  I 
(Torre  Nueva),  which  in  point  of  inelinRlioii  « 
does  not  exceed  that  of  Pisa.  It  has  reniRined  ■ 

inclined  position  since  1594,  tbe  yeer  in  vbirb  ■» 
Saragossa  has  eight  gates,  besides  tbe  Ibor  old  oi 
wall  of  Augustus,  part  of  which  may  itill  be  tracev.  . 
is  a  university,  founded  in  the  yeer  1474,  Rod  Rtia 
about  1 5nt)  students,  chiefly  natiTes  of  tbe  piwincR.  . 
ciety  of  Friends  of  the  Country  (•  Amigoe  del  ftsal, 
tute<l  about  the  end  ofthe  last  century,  suppoitRjprafcRMHI^^ 
of  political  economy,  botany,  agriculture,  cbevaieiiy.dnsn^l 
and  mathematics.  There  is  also  en  Read— y  oMm 
'Aeademia  de  Nobles  Artes,'  whicb  in  fomer  lOMi  li^ 
duced  some  eminent  painters  and  scidpton;  Rod  R  fv^ 
library. 
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^ossa  was  fonnerly  called  Salduba  or  Saldvva.  (Plin., 
It  was  in  a  Nourishing  state  under  the  Romans, 
a  emperor  Augustus  having  colonised  it  with  the 
s  of  the   fourth,   sixth,   and  tenth  legions,  it  was 
Daesaraugusta,  which  word  was  by  the  Arabs  cor- 
into  SaracostGy  whence  its  present  name  *Zaragoza,' 
itten  by  antient  authors,  Cara^o^a,    In  the  time  of 
mans,    the   place   gave   name  to  one  of  the  seven 
itus'  of  Hispaiiia  Citerior  (Csesaraugustanus.)    The 
inder  their   king   Euric   took  it  about    470.      On 
ision  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Arabs,  it  shared  the 
3ther  large  cities,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
>n  Nosseyr  in  the  year  712.     [Musa.]    When  the 
of  the  Beni  Uraeyyah  of  Cordova  was  overthrown 
bn  Hamud,  of  the  posterity  of  Idris,  the  governor  of 
sa,  like  those  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada,  and  other 
cities  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  refused  to  acknow- 
he   authority  of  the  usurper,  and  declared  himself 
dent.     Saragossa  and  the  whole  of  Aragon,  with  a 
>f  old  Castile  and  Catalonia,  were  then  erected  into  a 
1  by   Al-mundhir  Ibn  Yahya  AMojibi,  who  not 
intained  himself  in  it,  but  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
At  his  death,  in  1039,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
who  was  shortly  after  dethroned  by  Suleyman  Ibn 
-jodhami,  surnamed  Abu  Ayub,  who  held  the  em- 
it he  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  438  (ad.  1046-7). 
succeeded  by  his  son  Abu  Jafar  Ahmed,  surnamed 
tadir-billah.  who  died  in  474  (a.d.    1081-2).    The 
hammedan    kings  of  Aragon   were:   Abu  Amir 
Li-mutamen-billah,  who  died  in  478  (a.d.  1085-6); 
far  Ahmed,  surnamed  Al-mustain-billah,  who  was 
car  Tudela,  in  battle  with  the  king  of  Aragon,  in 
>.  1 1U9-10);  Abdu-1-malik  Abu  Merwiin,  surnamed 
d-daulah  (the  column  of  the  state),  under  whose 
D.  1018)  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  made  himself  master 
;ossa,    after  a  siege  of  eight  months ;  and  lastly, 
Al-mustanser,  surnamed  Seyfu-d-daulah  (the  sword 
ate),  who,  after  the  loss  of  the  capital,  maintained 
in  a  part  of  his  family  dominions  until  be  was  killed 
with  the  Christians  near  the  town  of  Albecete,  in 
Jnder  the  Christians  Aragon  remained  a  separate 
I,  until,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne 
I  as  the  representative  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
ella,  it  became  a  province  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
«r.]      It   preserved  nevertheless  its  own  laws  and 
its  antient  privileges  and  exemptions,  as  well  as  a 
its    liberal    institutions,    until  Philip    II.,  having 
ffence  at  the  inlerferenee  of  the  Ara^onese  in  the 
is  secretary  Antonio  Perez,  marched  his  army  into 
a,    put  to  death   the  Justizia  and  several  of  the 
[    inhabitants,    and    suppressed   the    liberties    of 

[Perez.] 
)ssa  has  gained  celebrity  by  the  two  sieges  which  it 
1  during  the  Peninsular  war.  When  Spain  was 
by  French  troops,  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  cities 
{habitants  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  submit, 
h  army  having  invested  it  in  May,  1808,  the  people 
:ossa  appointed  Palafox  their  commander,  and  pre- 
r  the  defence.  Saragossa  being  an  open  city,  the 
had  no  difficulty  to  encounter  in  the  approach. 
ried  the  post  of  Torrero,  and  some  other  exterior 
lough  not  without  great  loss,  pushed  forward  their 
igainst  the  gates  of  £1  Portillo  and  £1  Carmen, 
ed  the  city,  and  forcing  their  way  into  it  by 
of  Santa  Engracia,  at  length  made  themselves 
of  nearly  half  of  Saragossa.  The  French  general 
ed  Palafox  to  surrender  in  the  following  laco- 
ence:  'Head-quarters,  Santa  £ngracia:  Capitu- 
Palafox's  answer  was  equally  laconic  :  *  Head- 
Saragossa  :  War  to  the  knife.  A  council  of  war 
summoned  by  the  Spanish  commander,  in  which 
jsolved  to  defend  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
by  inch,  and  to  retire,  in  case  of  defeat,  across  the 
o  the  suburbs,  after  destroying  the  bridge.  The 
ti  being  unanimously  adopted  by  the  inhabitants, 
ch  were  that  very  night  attacked  with  irresistible 
he  struggle  continued  for  eleven  days,  almost  with- 
mission,  until  the  French  general,  convinced  that 
no  loi.ger  hold  his  position  within  the  city,  raised 
r,  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand  men.  To  obtain 
n  of  Saragossa  was,  on  many  accounts,  an  obiect 
importance  to  the  French.  Accordingly,  in  No- 
1808,  a  large  army  under  Marshals  Moncey  and 


Ifortior  xnarobed  to  re-oommenoe  the  siege.  P^lbx,  haviDg 

imprudently  sallied  out,  was  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  again 
under  the  walls  of  Saragossa,  and  the  place  was  invested. 
The  French  having  speedily  carried  all  the  outworks,  a 
Airious  bombardment  began,  and  almost  hourly  combats 
took  place,  in  which  the  besieged  fought  with  desperate 
valour.    At  length,  on  the  27th  January,  1809,  a  general 
assault  was  made,  and  the  French  established  themselves 
on  the  breaches,  and  thence  penetrated  into  the  city,  where 
they  met  with  the  most  obstinate  resistance— old  men, 
women,  and  children  ali  took  part  in  endeavouring  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.    Not  only  street  by  street,  but 
house  by  house  and  room  by  room  were  contended  for  like 
the  outworks  of  a  fortress,  and  often  taken  and  retaken. 
At  last  an  epidemic  fever  broke  out  among  the  besieged, 
who,  after  losing  nearly  a  fifth  of  their  numbers,  surren- 
dered upon  honourable  terms.     During  the  second  siege  of 
Saragossa,  a  young  woman  of  the  lower  classes  distinguished 
herself  by  her  boa  very  ;  and  her  name  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity as  the  'Maid  of  Saragossa.'     Another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  people  of  Saragossa 
occurred  some  time  ago  .'—On  the  2nd  March,  1 838,  Cabanero, 
one  of  Don  Carlos's  generals,  succeeded  in  penetrating  at 
night  into  the  city,  and  taking  possession  of  the  principal 
posts.    The  people  however  were  not  disheartened.    With- 
out chiefs,  and  badly  armed,  they  fell  upon  the  assailants, 
made  2000   prisoners,  and  expelled  the  remainder  from 
their  walls.     A  detailed  history  of  the  two  sieges  of  Sara- 
gossa by  the  French  was  published  by   Ibieca,  under  the 
title  '  Historia  de  los  dos  Sitiosde  Zaragoza,' Burgos,  1830-1, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Saragossa  is  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name. 
It  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.    The  population  is  es- 
timated at  50,000.   It  is  1 75  miles  east-north-east  of  Madrid, 
in  38**  14'  N.  lat.  and  !•  42'  W.  long. 
SARAISK.    [Riasan] 

S ARATO'GA  SPRINGS,  an  incorporated  village  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  county  of  Saratoga,  North  America, 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  43^  4'  N.  lat. 
and  73*  40'  W.  long..  163  miles  north  from  New  York,  30 
miles  north  from  Albany,  and  16  miles  south  from  Glens 
Falls,  all  direct  distances.  This  village  derives  its  celebrity 
from  its  mineral  springs ;  it  is  indeed  the  great  watering- 
place  of  the  United  States,  as  many  as  1500  persons  having 
been  known  to  arrive  in  a  week.  It  consists  of  one  hand- 
some broad  street  boi'dered  with  trees,  in  which  there  are 
many  hotels,  four  or  five  of  them,  especially  the  Congress 
Hall  hotel,  being  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion*  and  occupied  in  the  summer  and  autumn  by  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  distinguished  persons  in  America. 
The  settled  population  in  1830  was  2461.  Saratoga  Springs 
is  connected  with  Albany  by  two  railroads,  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  railroad,  which  extends  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
nectady, 16  miles,  and  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  rail- 
road, which  extends  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
21^  miles.  Ballston  Spa,  sei'en  miles  south-west  from  Sara- 
toga Springs,  is  another  village  frequented  for  its  mineral 
waters.  The  environs  of  both  places  consist  of  nothing  but 
plains  and  hills  of  sand,  producing  a  scanty  crop  between 
dark  pine-trees.  There  are  fourteen  springs  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  four  at  Ballston  Spa.  Th^  temperature  is 
nearly  uniform,  varying  from  48"  to  52**  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  the  dif- 
ference of  seasons.  The  waters  are  purgative  and  stimulant, 
and  are  chiefly  useful  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  skin.  The  Congress  Spring  is  the  one  most 
resorted  to,  a  gallon  of  the  water  of  which  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Steel,  the  following  ingre* 
dients : — 

Ondna. 
Muriate  of  soda*         •         .         471*5 
Carbonate  of  soda      .         •  16*5 

Carbonate  of  lime      .         .         178*476 
Carbonate  of  magnesia        •  3  *  356 

Carbonate  of  iron       .         .  6*168 

76  grains, 

and  343  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  exceedingly 
large  quantity,  perhaps  greater  than  is  contained  in  any 
other  spring  yet  discovered. 

{Enafdopigdia  Americana;    Stuart*t   Three   Yeare  in 

*  ThU  It  common  salt,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  compoand  of 
muriatic  acid  and  suda.  and  thereflbte  called  mmnaU  •f  tcdn :  but  has  rinea 
been  Ibond  to  be  a  compound  of  ehloriae  and  Um  metal  aoditun  s  its  pisyirt 
chemical  name  ia  iherefbre  ekUnide  oftoiimm. 
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Nnrth  America;  Arfwedson^t  United  Siatei  and  Canada 
in  183'2-3-4;  and  m  to  tlic  convuntiun  of  Saratoga,  Buu- 

OOYNR.] 

SARATOW,  a  G^ovcrnmcnt  of  Asiatic  RuHsia,  lies  be- 
tween 4»*'  and  b^'*  N.  lat..  add  42"*  2U'  and  ou*"  20'  E.  Ioni(. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  and  Oran- 
burf?.  on  the  caat  and  south  by  Astrakhan,  and  on  the  west 
by  Tarobow,  Voroncsh,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
The  northern  frontier  is  376  miles  in  extent,  but  the  southern 
only  75  miles.    The  area,  accordinp;  to  Schubert,  is  90.000 
square  miles;  but  Koppen,  who  is  probably  correct,  makes 
it  73.000,  and  the  population  1.564,000.     The  soil  of  this 
government  is  very  unequal :  to  the  cast  of  tlie  Volga,  which 
traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,   it  forms  an  immense  steppe,   destitute  of 
wood    and    fresh   water,  and  everywhere   exposed  to  the 
winds;  on  the  west  of  the  Vol^a  the  surface  is  undulatinj; 
and  varied  with  hills,  verv  fruitful  in  the  northern  part,  but 
poor  and  stony  towards  tne  south.    The  steppe  is  tiat,  ex- 
cept towards  the  north,  where  the   last  branches  of  the 
Obchtchei  Syrt.  a  range  of  sand-hills,  extend  to  the  Volga. 
In   the   westerai    portion    there    are    hills   of    slate   and 
limestone,  which  are  pretty  elevated  in  the  south,  and  ac- 
company  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  as  far  as  Zaritzyn. 
These  hills  separate  the  Volga  from  the  Don.  which  ap- 
proaches it  near  Zaritzyn,  and  seem  to  form  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  those  two  rivers,  which  was  con- 
templated by  Feter  the  Great.     The  Volga  traverses  the 
guvcrnuKMit  in  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south,  as  far 
as  Sarepta  below  Zaritzyn,  where  it  forms  an  elbow,  and, 
running  to  the  cast,  divides  this  government  from  that  of 
Astrakhan.     It  receives  some  small   streams,  both  on  the 
east  and  west.    To  the  west  of  the  Volga  there  are  some 
tributaries  of  the  Don,  which  run  from  south  to  north.     In 
the  eastern   part  there  are  many  lakes,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  salt-lake  of  Ellon,  on  the  south-east, 
towards   the  frontier  of  Astrakhan.     *The  appearance  of 
this  lake,'  says  Erdmaim.  *is  very  singular:   in  the  hottest 
season  you  fancy  that  you  have  before  you  a  sea  covered 
with  ice  and  snow ;  so  great  is  the  illusion  produced  by  the 
crystallized  salt  along  the  banks  and  over  the  whole  surface.' 
On   the  north  side  the  banks  rise  rapidly;  on  the  south 
access  to  it  is  easy.   The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  longest 
diameter  being  about  11   miles  and  the  shortest  nearly  9 
miles.  The  superficial  extent  i.<  45,500  English  acres.  It }  ields 
annually  10  million  poods  (360  million  pounds),  producing, 
when  refined,  at  least  100,000  tons  of  pure  salt,  in  collect- 
ing which  10,000  workmen  are  employed.     There  are  some 
other  less  considerable  salt  lakes.  The  climate  is  temperate, 
the  air  dry  and  healthy.    The  mean  summer  heat  is  64^ 
and    the  mean   winter  cold    23^;     the    greatest    cold    is 
^17°  and  the  g:reatest  heat +97°  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer.    Violent  whirlwinds  are  frequent.      The  steppe 
beyond  the  Volga  serves  only  for  pastura)>e,  and  it  U  only 
along  the  banks  that  we  meet  with  a  little  cultivation.      To 
the  west  of  the  Volga,  on  the  contrary,  agriculture  is  the 
chief  oi'cupution  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  north-west 
part  the  soil  is  so  rich  as  to  need  no  manure.      A  harvest 
which  does  not  yield  five- fold  is  considered  to  be  a  bad  one. 
The  kind  of  grain  most  cultivated  is  rye;  then  wheat  and 
oats,  as  well  us  millet  and  peas,  flax  and  hemp.   The  foreign 
colonists  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops, 
and  madder.     The  inhabitants  cultivate  melons  (especially 
water-melons),  fruit-tree^,   and  even  vines  about  Sarepta, 
and    mulberry- trees   at  Saratow.    The  forests,   which  are 
chiefly  to  the  north-we»t,  consist  of  oaks,  pines,  maples,  and 
poplars,  but  though  pretty  extensive,  they  do  not  suffice  for 
the  general  consumption.    The  breeding  of  cattle  is,  next  to 
agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
breed  of  sheep,  which  }icld  coarse  wool,  has  U-cn  improved 
by  the  importation  cf  merinos.      The  Tartars  keep  a  great 
quantity  of  bees.     Game  is  still  abundant  in  the  north-west 
parts.    The  fisheries  on  the  Vol^a  not  only  supply  the  home 
consumption,  but  furnish  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 
The  minerals  are  salt,  millstones,  and  a  little  iron. 

The  population  of  this  government  is  composed  of  Rus- 
sians, Tartars,  Cossacks,  and  other  tribes,  besides  a  great 
number  of  foreign  colonists.  At  the  accession  of  Catherine 
II.,  the  population  was  extremely  scanty,  and  that  sovereign, 
wishini;  to  introduce  agriculture  and  civilization,  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  As  no 
Russion  province  was  suflSciently  peopled  to  s|)are  any  part 
uf  its  inhabitants,  the  empress  invited  foreign  colonists  to 


settle  in  lands  on  the  bMiksof  tha  ¥oIn«  i 
to  them  with  very  great  privileges,    ilany  < 

mans  came  to  Saratow,  wliere  tbejr  were  j»  «!  v 
French  and6wedi>k  farailies;  the  whole  numUM  • 
10,000.    Tliey  were  received  at  first  in   16  i 

near  the  town,  and  afterwanls  liousei  wm*  im 
on  the  land  assigned  to  them ;  the  empresa  prMmiM 
with  the  utensils,    flocks,  draught- cattle,   and  ■ 
and  provisions  for  their  subsistence  for  a  cnnaiden! 
she  also  exempted  them  for  ten  yean  fkora  all  laoav 
they  soon  prospered,  and  gradually  Ibundad  I §4 
some  of  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Volga.  i 
river,  or  at  the  mouth  of  iia  tributaries.     Moat  of  than 
ever  are  on  the  right  bank  between  Volgsk  and  J 
schinst,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mcdweditsa  aa4  < 
Ilawlia,  which  fall  into  the  Don.     Tbe  names  ef  8i 
Schafi'bausen,  Zurich,  Glaris,  Lucerne,  Unlerwa 
which  are  given  to  these  villages,  indicate  tbeonAoM 
try  ol  the  founders.      Seventy-three  of  these  • 
Protestant  churches:  in  motft  of^the  oibers  t       pn 
fees  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     The   laUle  m 
Sarepta  was  founded  by  tbe  Moraviin  breihfea,  i 
still  Its  only  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1836  the  population  of  these  oidoniesi 
to  109,796,  and  it  appears  to  be  rapidly  iucrea 
that  same  year  there  were  6330  births,  and  only  Im^. 
Yet  siill  the  government  is  very  thinly  peopled 
only  214  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.    The  1 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  decree  issued  in  llarcu 
(1841),  to  remove  from  the  crown  lands  in  the  b 
governments  many  thousand  peasants  to  iboee  ua  « 
Orenburg,  and  Ekatarinoslaf,  many  of  whom  will  do 
regret  leaving  their  homes,  but  will  be  indemnified 
superior  advantages  tbev  will  find  in  their  new  coun 

Saratow,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  ihe  right  I 
the  Volga,  in  51''  3r  N.  lat.  and  46''  E.  long.,  in  an 
barren  valley,  between  the  river  and  a  range  of  pr 
calcareous  mountains.     The  town,  which  is  nettlv 
some  nor  regular,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
it  was  built  on  its  present  site  in  1666,  and  haabt 
quently  ravaged  by  fire.      In  the  year  1611,  1700 
were  reduceato  ashes.    Tlie  greater  part  of  the  city 
of  wood,  there  being  at  present  only  360  houses  of  s 
brick,  and  2874  of  wood.    Some  of  ihe  former  a 
i  handsome,   and  there  are   7  stone  and  several   1 
churches,  2  convents,  and  a  very  large   market  p 
bazaar.    There  is  likewise  a  gymnasium  and  a 
;  garden.     Saratow  is  the  scat  of  a  consistory  for  tl 
testant  communities  (except  the  Moravians  at  Sa 
the  governments  of  Saratow,  Astrakhan,  Voronesu, 
bow,  Riasan,  Pensi,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  Orenburg,  and 
amounting  to  above  600,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are 
colonists.  The  inhabitants  were  ofkicially  stated  to  be 
males  and  20,794  females.    The  increasing  popuUtMNi 
colonics  has  had  an  influence  on  that  of  the  chief  towi 
is  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  and  ad«antageoui 
Volgsk,  with  8500  inhabitants,  is  a  very  pretty  toei 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  on  the  right  bank  uf  the 
about  90  miles  above  Saratow :   it  it  inhabited  b)j 
merchants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.    Tl 
town  of  Sarepta  was'  founded  in  176 J.     All   the 
which  arc  planted  with  poplars,  terminate  in  a  vei 
marketplace,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  which  • 
every  house  with  water.      Tlie  Moravians  intended 
to  follow  agriculture,  but  in  tlie  midst  of  an  and  sic, 
could  not  execute  this  project;  they  now  have  manu* 
of  linen,  cloth,  tobacco,  lic^ueurs,  &c.,  with  which  the 
on   considerable    trade  with  the  Calmuks.       Abo 
public  buildings  there  are  three  deserving  of  Buti 
the  As}lum  of  the  Sisters,  in  which   all   tbe   ui 
women  reside ;   2,  the  Asylum  of  the  Brethren,  Am 
unmarried  young  men;  and  3,  that  for  widows: 
first  two  there  are  schools.    Tlie  gardens  round 
are  cultivated  with  extreme  care. 

(Stein:  Cannabich;  Horschelmann ;  Schnitiler.) 

SARCXX;ELE  (from  edfl,  flesh,  and  K^K^,  a  lu 
the  name  of  a  disease  by  which  the  testicle  bc^mes 
from  its  natural  structure  and  converted  into  a  ban 
like  substance.  The  term  however  is  of  such  gens 
port,  that  there  are  few  diseases  of  the  testicle  whi 
not  be  included  under  it;  accordingly  tbe  older 
called  all  iiuluiations  and  enlargements  of  this  orgai 
celcs,  whether  they  were  of  a  oenign  or  of  a  ma 
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In  modem  phraseoli^  the  term  a  mtrieted  to 
chronic  enlargemenla  nnil  indurationi  oT  the  body 
Mtis,  or  a  perfer.ily  benignant  chtracler,  but  ineon- 
on  account  of  their  size  and  weight.  Tfaete  swell- 
>y  conlinue  for  years  without  undergoing  any  visible 
or  a  sudden  increasu  in  their  bulk  may  ariie,  and 
icle  be  converted  inio  a  painful,  ulcerated,  and  in- 
mass  of  disaasc.  Siircocele  may  be  distinguished 
drocele,  the  dieease  which  most  nearly  resembles  it, 
ftrdness,  weight,  and  want  of  iranapaiency ;  but  oc- 
ly  the  iwo  diseases  are  met  with  together,  and  this 
nd  atfectian  is  called  hydrosarcocele.  With  respect 
reatmcnt  of  sarcocnlo,  various  and  rather  opposite 
■  have  at  limes  proved  succeufol.  When  the  eli' 
iDt  is  accompanied  by  pain  or  any  degree  of  inttam- 
leeches,  hut  fomentations,  and  poultices  applied 
Lly,  with  the  adminialration  ot  an  emetic,  and  the 
1  of  a  general  antiphlogistic  regimen,  would  seem  to 
«ted.  When  the  disease  is  allugether  chronic,  sti- 
fc  lotions,  liniments,  or  oinlmenis  may  be  applied  to 
elling.  in  either  case,  the  use  of  a  tuspensory 
i  or  baj;  truss  for  iho  support  of  the  part  should  not 
acted.  If  these  means  finl  in  arresting  the  progresa 
liiease,  extirpation  of  the  gland  must  be  had  re- 

COi'DEA,  a  group  of  Polypiaria,  of  which  the  type 
Id  Linniean  genus  Alcyonium. 

I  general  view  of  the  structure)  of  i n vertebral  in i- 
e  perceive  in  regard  to  their  dermal  system  varialionl 
h  importance,  coincident  with  the  habits  of  hfe  to 
he  individuals  are  destined.  Among  the  acephalous 
«,  for  example,  it  isaboautirulsuhjectorinvestigation 
line  into  the  use  of  the  shelly  valves  which  open  and 
:  respiration  and  notion  in  the  Cardiacete,  which  open 
iration  only  in  the  oyster,  and  which  ore  not  required 
at  all  In  the  same  sense  in  the  Phuladarioi,  Com- 
irith  these  lest  the  Tunicala,  we  pass  gmdually  down 
Ascidioid  Polypiaria,  and  thus  become  familiariied 
le  ciliary  movements  and  aquiferous  tubes  of  the 
it  groups  of  polypi. 

elation  ofthehardparlsassociatedwith  the  retractile 
ce  of  polypi  lo  the  way  of  life  of  these  animals,  is 
J  in  reality  quite  as  close  and  important  as  among  the 
:a,but  it  isnotsoobvious.  In  the  stony  radiated  plate 
gia,  the  stony  internal  ramose  axis  of  Corallium.  the 
ny  and  holfhorny  axis  of  Isis,  Iho  wholly  horny 
Antipathes,  and  the  Rbrous  skeletons  of  Alcyonium 
ongia,  we  see  in  general  terms  the  use  of  these  parts 
oris  ('fulcra')  lo  tlio  more  active  and  animated 
ffording  ihe  requisite  attachments,  and  permitting 
umption  of  suitable  general  shapes.  Though  inau- 
1  some  degree  from  the  soft  animal  parts,  ttiey  ore 
i  not  to  be  viewed  as  merely  inorganic  or  even  exlra- 
r  parts,  any  more  than  the  wood  of  a  dicotyledonous 
liich  no  lonjier  serves  to  convey  in  a  healthy  condi- 
)  Huids  which  are  circulated  through  it. 
e  considerations  give  more  importance  to  the  classi- 
s  of  I'olypiaria  from  the  stony,  horny,  fleshy,  or 
)Us  character  of  their  mass,  than  might  at  first  sight 
In  the  Sarcoid  (or  sorciiioid,  or  caroose)  Polypi- 
may  imagine  the  distinct  collected  axis  of  Corallium 
latula  lo  be  ramified  and  reticulated,  and  so  involved 

.ive  character ;  we  have  then  the  alcyonium.  One 
rther,  let  this  expanded  reticulation  of  fibres  acquire 
hat  more  of  rigidity,  and  the  gelatinous  mass,  still 
with  it,  become  apolypiferous  [as  a  plant  may  be 
sd  to  become  Howerless),  and  we  have  the  sponge, 
I  the  last,  and  yet  not  really  doubtful  term  in  the 
]ing  series  of  radiated  invertebral  life, 
ouroux  employs  the  lille  Polypiaria  Sarcoidea  for 
his  three  great  divisions  of  Polypiaria  (1B2I).    The 

1.  Supports  llexibie  or  not  entirely  stony. 

2.  „        entirely  stony,  and  not  fiexiole. 

3.  „       tleshy,moreor  less  irritable.uid  without 

central  axis. 

division  includes  three  order^  viz.:— 
OBi>,  in  which  are  eight  genera,   viz.  Aleyanium, 
jia,  Ammolhca,  Xenia,  Anthelia,  Alcyonidia,  Alcy- 

Hallirrhoii. 

elinite  (belonging  lo  JunicaU). 
nari<e,  in  which  are  boved  genera,  vu.  Chenendo- 


port,  Hnnlimus,  Lyranoria,  Pelagu,  Hontlivthii,  luura, 
lerea.    (These  are  fossil  groups.) 

This  system  is  mainly  based  on  the  previous  labours  of 
Lamarck  (1SI6),  who  plained  Alcyonium  in  his  group  of 
Polypiers  empat^  but  gave,  after  Savigny  (to  whom  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  these  animaU),  in  his  group 
of  Polypiers  tubifSres,  (he  genera  Anlholia,  Xenia,  Ammo- 
Ihea,  Lobularia. 

Blainville  (1834)  includes  in  his  Sarcino'idea,  the  fourth 
family  of  Zoophytaria,  the  Alcyonoid  types  of  organization. 
and  notices  eleven  genera,  viz.  Briareum,  Lobularia,  Ara- 
mothea,  Xenia,  Neptliya,  Anthelia,  Alcyonium,  Cydonium, 
Pulmonellum,  Mas»arium,Clioiia;  butremarks  that  several 
of  them  are  of  small  imporlanre. 

In  Dr.  .lohnslon's  very  commendable  arrangement  {Bri- 
tish Zoophylea.  p.  75,  76,  1838)  the  Alcyanidas  form  n  fk- 

ily  of  Asieroid  Pohpiaria. 

From  Blainville  we  take  the  following  characters  of  Iha 
family  and  the  genera  : — 

Family,  Sarcoidea  or  Sarcino'idea. 

Animals  polypiform,  with  (mostly)  eight  pinnated  tenlk- 
cula,  more  or  less  immeised,  and  scallered  on  Ihe  surface  of 
a  common  polymorphous,  irregular,  tieahy,  adherent  mass; 
the  ma*i  is  composed  of  one  (suberiform)  substaQca,  and 
supported  by  [calcareous)  aciculte.  (The  animal*  much  re- 
semble those  of  Pennatula.) 

N.B.  All  the  genera  have  eight  pinnated  tanlacula,  exoept 
when  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

Genus  Briareum.  Blainville. 

AnimaU  thick,  issuing  from  prominences  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  pnlyparium,  which  Is  widely  attached, 
lubramose,  externally  composed  of  ■  fleshy  thick  distinct 
envelope,  internally  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  closely 
faHciculated  aciculte. 

Example. —Briareum   gorgonoideum.      (Gorgonia  Bria- 

us,  Linn.,  Gmel.)     Sol.  and  Ellis,  tab.  14,  flgs.  I  and  2. 
Genus  Lobularia. 

AnimaU  entirely  retractile  into  tubociangular  cells, 
which  are  scattered  on  the  mass,  but  are  especially  Dtore 
numerous  on  the  digitated  extremiUes  thereof:  mat*  more 
or  less  pedicellaled  and  widely  attache. 

Example.— Lobularia  digitala.  (Alcyonium  raanusdia- 
boli.)  Common  on  the  English  coasts.  Dr.  Johnston  re- 
tains for  this  group  the  name  Alcyonium. 

Genus  Ammothea,  Savigny. 

AnimaU  rather  short,  not  retractile,  scattered,  and  nu- 

erous  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  short  crowded  divisions 

'  a  commoti  plant-like  aUached  mast.  (The  no n retractility 
of  the  I'obpi  is  Ihe  main  characler.) 

Example. —Ammothea  virescens.     Red  Sea. 
Genus  Xenia,  Savigny. 

Pinnules  of  the  tentacnk  in  teveral  mms ;  teniacula 
not  retractile  at  the  base :  animaU  colluded  at  Ihe  exlrenii- 
licB  of   short'lobed  ramifications  from   a   membranaceous 

Example,— Xenia  umbellata,  Sacigny.    Red  Sea. 
Genus  Nepihya,  Savigni/. 

AnimaU  not  retractile,  framinenl  on  the  surface  of  many 
hook-formed  spiruliferous  lobes,  suppDrled  on  pedicles 
from  a  common  enlarged  base  of  attachment. 

Example.— Nepthya  Savignii.  (Blainville's  '  Aolinologia.* 
pi  88.  flg.  6.)    Egypt. 

Genus  Anthelia. 

AnimaU  half-retraeliU  and  prominent  on  (herissant)  the 
iurfhce  of  a  enuti/orm  allached  mats. 

Example. — Anihelia  glauca.  Savigny.     Red  Se». 

Genus  Alcyonium,  Fleming.  (Adopted  by  Bbinville.) 

Circle  of  tentacula  complete :  fleshy  bases  arborescent, 
investing  or  adnale,  and  regularly  covered  with  poI}pif»- 
rous  papillEB. 

According  lo  Lamouroux  and  Fleming,  Alcyonium  gela- 
tinoium  (Alcyonidium,  Lam.)  has  12,  A.  hlrsutum  IS  to 
20,  and  A.  echinatum  12  timpU  tentacula.  They  cannot 
therefore  even  belong  to  this  family.  The  old  genus  Alcio 
nium  is  in  fact  lost  in  the  moiern  divisions,  or  applied  tu 
forms  and  structures  materially  different. 

Genus  Cydonium,  Jamtsoa. 

AnimaU  with  an  orifice  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  tenta- 
cula, and  retractile  into  stelUform  cells  scattered  in  th« 
surface  of  the  matt,  which  is  externally  coriaceous,  int«- 
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Bfliy  flMh^t  Aid  «<mta)n«  nameroiu  ilif  ipieulB  perpen- 
diouUr  tu  tbe  giirfiice. 

Ex«miila— Cyiionium    Mulleri  ;   Akyonium    cydonium 
(Huller,  Zool.  Dan.,  tab.  81,  Dgi.  3,  4,  S.)  North  Sea. 
Genui  PulmoneUum,  Blainville. 

Animalt  fuiifonn,  with  tix  timplt  tenlaeula  immened 
in  t\\  dcnlmle  rell*.  on  the  lurrnca  of  a  (pheroidal  Inbed 
adherent  mius.  vhich  is  cumpuied  of  a  Heitby  lubilance 
and  ipieuls. 

Example.— PulmoneUum  Bcui.  EUU,  'ConU.,'tab.  17, 
f.  b.  B.  C,  D- 

(Ehr«nberg  properly  doubli  the  proprietj-  of  tbia  being 
retatned  in  the  family  at  all.) 

Genui  Musbariura,  Blaimi'lte  (part  of  Eympodium, 
E/irenberg.) 

Animalf  coulained  in  flve-rayed  cells,  on  the  suribce  of 
an  amorphous  apongoid  mass.  (According  to  Ehrenberg  the 
polypi  are  really  ocloleniaculatc.) 

Example.— Maisarium  m:iMa.  (Miiller's  Zoo/ogja  Da- 
niea,  pi.  81,  Bga.  1,  2.)     North  Sea. 

Genus  Cliona,  Grant. 

Animalt  cylindric,  tlender,  transpureni,  with  S  iimpte 
tmtaaula.  contained  in  papilloso-lubulac  cells ;  miui  Heshy, 
tpiouliferoui,  snaslomosed. 

Example.— Clio na  celata.  Grant.  English  Qiannel  and 
North  S<!a. 

On  reviewing  this  series  of  genera  it  in  very  apparent 
that  the  group  is  not  by  any  means  cumpli'tely  dtlined 
Htisractorily  divided.     Iflhe  tenisciiln  muy  be  pinnolod, 
simple,  and  from  6  to  '20  in  number,  and   the  BubKlance 
transparent  or  coriaceous,  gelaiinuus.  ur  fibniui,  the  family 
is  not  properly  chsracleriieil. 

Moitof  ihe  Ta*u\  species  from  the  chalk  and  oalilea,  often 
referred  to  Alcyono'idca.  are  more  probably  of  the  vpongoid 
type — the  AmorpboKiaria  of  BlaiiiviJle. 

SARCXyMA  is  a  morbid  tumour  whose  tissue  is  fleshy 
and  moderately  Arm.  Several  specie*  a{  sarcoma  were  de- 
tcribed  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  'Clasniiicaiion  of  Tumours,' 
such  as  the  common  vascular  sarcoma,  the  adipose  or  fatty 
kind,  ibe  pancreatic,  the  mammary,  &c.  Some  of  I' 
■till  retain  (he  same  names,  but  m  general  the  term 
coma  baa  no  other  meaning  in  surgical  works  than  Ibe  in- 
deflnite  one  already  given,  and  includes  all  lleiby  lumoura 
that  are  not  cancerous,  or  medullary,  or  melanotic.     [Ti 

SAR(X)'PHAGUS  (from  a  Greek  word.  <»ip(i>f<iyo 
vbicb  literally  signjtlea  JUih-ea'er),  the  name  t<iveu  to  It 
£<.^p[ian  slune  coilins.  It  is  nut  knottn  when  Ibis  Strang 
term  was  &rgl  applied  lo  tbom.  nur  why.  These  coffins  col 
•ist  of  two  ports,  a  case  formed  of  one  piece,  and  open  at  tli 
top,  in  which  (he  mummy  was  to  be  deposited,  unu  a  lid  I 
cover  ihe  opening.  As  thiio  larcouhagi  are  generally  of 
hard  alone,  and  oflen  exlrcmcly  hard,  the  working  of  them 
rauti  have  been  very  expensive,  and  tliey  cuuld  only  have 
been  made  for  kinm  and  very  rich  persons.  There  are 
several  flne  sperimeni  in  thcBriliih  Museum :  one.  which  was 
brought  fmm  Alexandria  after  therapluri;  of  that  cily  ttota 
the  French,  i*  probably  unequalled  by  any  oilier  yet  dis- 
covered. It  was  found  by  iha  French  in  the  court  of  a 
mosque  of  SL  Alhanasiui  at  Alexandria,  under  a  small 
building,  where  it  was  a  sort  of  object  of  adoration  lo  tbe 
M.ussulmans,  who  however  had  drilled  two  large  holes  in 
Ihe  bottom  of  It  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  reservoir  of  water  or 
a  bath.  Thi-  material  is  a  sort  of  breccia,  similar  to  the 
Italian  iraecia  twnfc.and  is  composed  of  rounded  fragments 
of  granite  and  porphyry  set  in  a  basis  of  deep  green  rock. 
The  porphyry  is  of  the  moat  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 
Though  the  stono  is  excessively  hard  and  diHlcull  to  work, 
more  than  a  hundred  w|uare  Tcct  of  its  surfacu  bave  been 
■cul|ilured  with  hienigliphici  of  the  most  delicate  work- 
manship, and  so  small  thai  stimellmcs  ten  or  twelve  are  in- 
cluded in  a  square  iijch.  Tbe  number  of  liioruiilyiihic  cha- 
racters is  said  to  exceed  31,7(10.  The  sarcophagus  is 
rounded  at  the  head  and  flat  at  the  feet,  the  rest  of  it  beiuK 
like  a  larjfc  box.  I(  is  about  10  feet  3  inches  long,  •!  fe«t  2 
inches  wide  al  the  feet,  ifeet  4  inches  wide  at  the  head,  and 
3  feet  9  inches  in  depth.  The  thickness,  measured  across 
the  flat  rim  on  Ihe  tup.  varies  from  aKiut  9  to  1 U  inihi'S.  It 
t*  sculptured  buih  within  and  without  with  various  llgures 
of  men  and  animaN.  many  of  (he  animal  forms  beintc  of  the 
most  easy  and  correct  outline.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  a  disser- 
Ution  to  prove  that  this  aarcophagui  wti  tho  one  in  wbkh ' 


other  eireumstanoeit,  it  is  almuat  demoRtttmble  toat  Acii 
eopbagus  was  nut  made  for  him,  and  it  i«  Indesd  inpiMl 
that  his  body  was  ever  placed  in  iL 

Another  very  large  sarcophagus  in  the  Wnum  a^fari 
to  be  madeofaspccieaofblack  basalt,  or  MrhwtBHVRh 
It  has  some  sculiitures  upon  it,  which  Im**  Mn  oili 
volutes,  but  (o  which  in  reality  they  hare  KllU  MMBthw 
Tbe  intaitlioa  upon  it  areless  nun«rM»(bM10a  llwfc«ii, 
but  many  of  them  are  of  a  larger  siie. 

There  is  one,  also  in  the  Museum,  whicb  N  > 
specimen  of  Egyptian  wnrkminship.     It  fa  ■ 

compact  black  stone.    Though  it  diffeni  ««ry 

ncral  form  f>om  the  other  sarciiphaj;!,  ii  is  ao  r 

in  fact  a  mummy-cose  of  stone   instead   of  i      b  ■ 
lured  inside  so  as  to  give  room  for  tha  roil 
boily  and  the  projecting  part  ihet  indicate*  ttn 
probably  intended  to  be  placed  erect  Lke  tba  ou 

A  beautiful  Hrcopbngus  of  amgonite  vis  i  " 
Belioni  in  the  great  tomb  which  he  opened  al  j 
has  the  appearance  of  white  alabaster,  and  ia 
when  a  candle  is  placed  in  it.  It  is  leulptarad  i 
wiiiiiiut  with  figures  not  more  than  two  inches  1 
9  feet  6  inches  lon^,  3  feel  7  inches  wida,  u. 
thick.  This  unique  specimen  was  bought  hj 
Suaiie  from  Mr.  Salt. 

The  two  sarcophagi  feund  in  tha  tvo  |        ar 
Jiieh  aie  of  white  granite.    There   art  aw 
sculptured  on  either  of  ihem. 

For  futiher  information  see  the  Libraty  vf 
ing  Knincledge,  '  Egypitan  Antiquitisa,'  n  i 
uuliee  has  been  abridged. 

SARCO'PHILUS,  the  name  by  which  H.  F  • 
deaigiialcs  a  genus  of  Martutvalia,  (bunded  on  . 
urtinus,   Auct.,  Didtlphyt  itriina,   Harria,  qpon 
characters  which,  in  (he  opinion  of  H.  F.  Cut 
tinguish  it,  and  for  some  of  which  be  aeknowh 
is  indebted  lo  Professor  Oicen,  who  CMBmanw—*  ■ 
a  skull  of  the  animal. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  states  that  SareopMltu  apprawkn 
to  (he  Thglaeini  (ban  to  the  Datjuri,  but  thu  i  k 
different  fiom  either.  Tbeso  ditfe 
out  in  the  last  part  of  his  '  Hisioire  NatnrdU 
fires,'  where  a  very  good  fl|ture  of  the  aniawl  la 
That  by  Harris,  in  '  Linn.  Trana,'  from  whid  b  ^ 
iilusiratiUR  the  history  of  tbe  animal,  in  the  artiela  Maws 
FiALiA  [vol  xiv.,  p.  Hi],  is  taken,  docs  not  Bonnj  B  IBB' 
factory  idea  of  the  form  which  we  hiTS  luwi  aim  n  Ail 
country,  and  which  is  well  tepiesentwl  in  IL  OmA 
figures,  of  which  the  subjoined  cuts 
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SARDANAPA'LtJS  is  the  natfle  by  tHiidh  the  OMek 
and  Roman  writers  designate  the  last  king  of  AssyHa.  H^ 
was  a  wealthy  and  powerful  king,  and  is  said  to  have  built 
two  towns,  Anchiale  and  Tarsus,  in  one  day.  (Steph.  Byz., 
P,  *Ayx^aXii ;  Suidas,  v,  lapiavdwaXog ;  oomp.  Herod.,  ii. 
150.)  But  be  was  a  man  of  voluptuous  habits,  and  spent 
bis  life  in  his  palace  at  Ninus  or  Ninive,  sturroundea  by 
fomen.  The  only  event  of  his  life  in  which  he  is  said  to 
lave  acted  like  a  man  was  also  the  last.  The  common  ae- 
x>unt  of  the  mode  in  which  he  ended  his  lifb,  at  the  time 
vhen  his  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  is  given 
>y  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  24-27)  and  Justin  (i.  3).  Arbaces, 
Irho  was  his  satrap  in  Media,  one  day  wilh  great  difficulty 
obtained  admission  to  his  master,  and  to  his  astonishment 
bund  him  engaged  in  his  usual  unmanly  occupations  among 
lis  eoncubines.  Filled  with  indignation,  Arbaces  on  his 
eturn  declared  to  bis  friends  that  he  could  no  longer  obey 
uch  a  king.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  Arbaces,  with 
lis  Medes,  joined  by  Belesys,  a  Babylonian  priest  (probably 

Chaldaean),  marched  against  Ninive  (comp.  Herod.,  i.  95). 

danapalus  at  first  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself;  ac- 

urding  to  others,  he  marched  out  to  meet  the  rebels,  and 

ras  successful  in  three  battles;  and  then,  thinking  himself 

afe,  be  gave  himself  up  to  his  usual  pleasures,  and  prepared 

mnd  feast  for  his  army.  Arbaces  however  in  tne  mean 
ii  surprised  the  king's  carapt  routed  the  enemy,  and 
•ve  the  king  with  a  few  followers  back  to  his  capital, 
more  Sardanapalus  maintained  himself  for  two  years,  though 
eserted  by  all  the  provinces,  and  when  at  last  he  saw  that 
iirther  resistance  was  useless,  he  caused  a  pyre  to  be  raised 
D  which  he  burnt  himself  with  all  his  treasures  and  his 
x>meQ.  Assyria  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes, 
'ho  united  it  with  Media.  Tlie  time  of  this  event  is  uncer- 
lin ;  some  suppose  that  it  took  place  about  880,  some  again 
lace  it  in  the  year  7 17,  and  others  in  606  B.C.  The  name 
f  King  SardanapalUSj  both  in  antient  and  in  modern  times, 
as  been  used  proverbially  to  express  the  highest  degree  of 
sluptuousness  and  effeminacy. 

SARDEGNA,  SARDINIA,  a  large  island  in  theMedi- 
irranean  Sea,  situated  between  38"  52'  and  41**  17'  N.  ht 
om  Cape  Spartivento,  the  most  southern  point,  to  Cape 
ongosardo  on  the  north,  and  between  8**  4'  and  9*  50' E.  long, 
cm  Cape  Caccia  near  Alghero,  the  most  western  point,  to 
■pe  Comino  on  the  eastern  coast  Its  foirm  is  a  jMirallelo* 
ram  140  nautical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
'  60  miles,  leaving  out  the  projections.  The  area  is  a  trifle 
irger  than  that  of  Sicily,  according  to  the  admeasurement 
^  Captain  Smyth,  and  so  it  was  considered  by  Scylax,  who 
l»ces  Sardinia  before  Sicily  in  point  of  size.     (Cluverius, 

rdinia  Antiqua,)  The  eastern  shore  of  Sardinia  faces  the 
lasts  of  Rome  and  Naples,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the 
laud,  near  Terranova,  being  about  150  miles  west  by  south 
*  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  and  Cape  Carb<)naro,  at  the 
mth-castem  extremity,  being  about  300  miles  west  of  the 
Mut  of  Calabria.  Cape  Spartivento,  the  most  southern 
>int  of  Sardinia,  is  about  120  miles  north  of  d^pe  Serrat 
1  the  coast  of  Tunis;  and  Cape  Carbonaro,  the  south  east 
>int,  is  170  miles  from  Trapani  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
icily.  Towards  the  north,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits 
'  Bonifacio,  which  divide  Sardinia  from  Corsica,  is  about 
ine  miles  across;  to  the  westward.  Port  Mahon  in  the 
land  of  Minorca  is  about  200  miles  distant  from  Cape 
nnu  near  Oristano  on  the  west  coast  of  Sardinia;  and 
ic  inlands  of  Hyeres  on  the  coast  of  Provence  are  about 
JO  miles  from  Asinara  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Sar- 
The  situation  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  central  with 
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rgard  to  Italy,  Sicily,  Barbary,  France,  and  Spain.     The 

land  contains  excellent  harbours;   S.  Pietro  and  Porto 

onte  on  the  western  coast,  the  roadsteads  of  Maddalena 

1  the  northern  and  Terranova  on  the  eastern,  besides  the 

cious  bays  of  Cagliari,  Palmas,  Oristano,  and  Alghero, 

iii  the  roadsteads  of  Vignola,  Tortoli,  and  Porto  Torres. 

A  chain  of  primitive  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south 

ong  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  island,  occupying  about 

-third  of  its  surface,  and  forming  the  wild  districts  of 

.•tlura,  Ogliastra,  Barbargia,   Sarabus,  and  Budui:   this 

inge  consists  of  granite  and  schistus,  with  large  masses  of 

uartz,  mica,  and  felspar.     Few  of   the  summits   exceed 

000  feet,  except  the  peak  of  Limbarra  in  the  Gallura, 

rhich  iK  3686  feet  high,  and  the  group  called  Genargentu, 

rhich  is  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  attains  an  eleva- 

ion  of  5276  feet.    West  of  this  highland  region,  and  along 

he  central  length  of  the  island,  there  is  a  iucoeaaion  of  fine 
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plains  intersected  by  ranees  of  smaller  bills,  and  si 
m  some  places  as  far  as  the  western  coast,  sueh  as  at  Ori»^ 
tano  and  Alehero.  The  remaining  part  of  the  western  coast 
is  occupied  by  several  unconnectea  mountain-groups^  some 
primitive,  some  secondary,  and  others  of  volcanic  formation, 
jutting  out  in  numerous  and  picturesque  headlands,  and 
giving  to  that  part  of  the  island  a  more  varied  and  pleaa* 
ing  aspect  than  the  abrupt  and  iron-bound  eastern  coast. 
At  the  south-western  extremity  of  tbe  island  are  the  moun* 
tains  of  Sulcis,  consisting  of  granite  and  primitive  lime- 
stone, separated  from  the  eastern  chain  by  the  Campidano^ 
or  wide  plain   which  spreads  north  of  Cagliari  towards 
Oristano.    North  of  the  Sulcis,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  romantic  valley  of  Iglesias,  are  the  mountains  of  Mur- 
giani  and  Arcuentu,  which  rise  along  the  western  coast,  and 
the  latter  of  which  attains  the  height  of  2315  feet.     North 
of  these  lies  the  deep  gulf  of  Oristano,  and  east  of  it  is  a 
great  plain,  through  which  flows  the  Tirsi,  the  principal 
river  of  Sardinia.     North  of  this  plain,  and  near  the  western 
coast,  is  the  group  of  Monte  Ferru,  wh'ieh  rises  2796  feet 
about  the  sea;  and  farther  north  towards  Alghero  is  Monte 
Minerva,  2400  feet  high.     A  succession  of  highlands,  partly 
of  volcanic  formation,  extends  north  of  the  basin  of  the 
Tirsi,  and  quite  across  the  breadth  of  the  island,  through  the 
district  ut  Ooceano,  and  Joins  the  mountains  of  Gallura  on 
the  eastern  coast.    This  range  divides  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island  from  the  remainder.     At  the  northern  base  of  it 
is  the  extensive  plain  called  Carapo  d*Ozieri,  andCampo  di 
Giavesu,  through  which  the  river  Coguinas  flows   to  the 
northward.    This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  a 
hilly  tracr,  mostly  of  volcanic  formation,  one  point  of  which, 
whereupon  stands  the  town  of  Osilo,  is  2000  feet  high. 
West  of  this  hilly  tract  is  the  plain  of  Sassari,  extending 
from  the  northern  coast  at  Porto  Torres  to  the  western  sea 
towards  Alghero. 

North-west  of  the  plain  of  Sassari  is  the  mountainous 
peninsula  of  Nurra,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  ter- 
minating in  three  abrupt  headlands.  Cape  Caccia  to  the 
south,  above  500  feet  high.  Cape  Argentaro  to  the  west, 
and  Cape  Fblcon.the  Gorditanum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy* 
to  the  north.  A  narrow  and  shallow  strait,  lined  with  sharp 
rocks,  runs  between  this  cape  and  the  island  of  Asinara,  the 
ancient  'Herculis  Insula,' a  mountainous  island  of  a  long 
irregular  shape,  indented  by  several  gulfs  and  coves,  and 
having  nearly  thirty  miles  of  coast-line  to  a  comparatively 
small  surface.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds  and 
fkrmers.  The  north  and  west  coasts  of  Asinara  are  very 
steep,  Mont  Scx)mmunica,  the  principal  elevation,  being 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  peninsula  of  Nurra  it 
covered  with  mountains,  the  northern  parts  of  which  r4>n- 
sist  of  great  masses  of  granite  with  schistose  rocks,  and  the 
southern  part  is  compact  limestone  with  gypsum  and  quarts. 
The  principal  summits  in  this  range  are  from  1400  to  2000 
feet  high. 

A  volcanic  district,  as  to  which  however  there  is  no 
historical  record  of  its  having  been  in  a  state  of  activity,  ex- 
tends along  the  centre  of  the  island,  beginning  at  Monastir, 
north  of  Cagliari,  and  running  northward  between  Nurri 
and  Sardara:  it  comprehends  the  towns  of  Ales,  Mihs,  and 
San  Lussurgiu,  which  last  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  then  extends  to  Bonorva  and  Queremula,  on 
the  border  of  the  great  northern  plain  of  Giavesu,  where  a 
crater  is  clearly  distinguishable,  which  from  its  unbroken 
conical  shape  and  fine  red  a.^hes  bears  the  appearance  o 
comparatively  recent  action ;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  consists  of  slaggy  lava,  rugged  scorisB,  obsidian, 
and  indurated  pozzolana,  with  large  hills  of  porphyritic 
tufa  towards  Bonorva,  lying  over  calcareous  rocks.  The 
volcanic  beds  extend  flEirther  north,  through  Codrongianus 
and  Osilo  in  the  hilly  region  east  of  Sassari,  where  remains 
of  craters  occur,  toCastel  Sardo,on  the  northern  coast,  where 
they  form  abrupt  cliffs  300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town- 
wall  and  most  of  the  houses  of  Cassel  Sardo  are  built  of 
lava.  The  river  Coguinas  forms  on  this  side  the  geological 
boundary  between  the  primitive  formations  of  the  eastern 
country,  and  the  trap  and  volcanic  products  to  the  westward. 
At  Nurri,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  borders  of 
the  eastern  highlands  overlooking  the  Campideno,  or  great 
plain  of  Cagliari,  are  two  hills  called  *  piss'  e  ogheddu*  and 
*  pizz*  e  ogu  mannu,*  meaning  peaks  of  the  little  and  great 
eye,  which  appear  to  have  been  ignivomous  mouths.  A 
volcanic  stream  has  run  from  them  over  a  calcareous  tract, 
whioh  forms  an  elevated  plain  or  table*land  nearly  1600  feet 
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•tef o  tha  •••,  oJled  8a  jom  a  Sairi,  from  the  naigli- 
bouring  village  of  Serri.  This  plain  ii  ooverad  with  oak. 
ilai,  and  cork  treet»  while  iU  northern  declivity  conUini  rich 
pasture.  North-west  of  this  plain  is  the  '6iara»*  or  lava 
bed  of  Gestori,  of  similar  formation,  which  has  proceeded 
from  a  crater  near  the  town  of  ^es:  it  is  strewed  with 
masses  of  obsidian  and  trachytio  and  cellular  lava,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  city  in  ruins.  At  Monastir,  in  the  plain  north 
of  Cagliari,  there  is  a  distinct  double  crater  now  well 
wooded,  and  a  new  bridge  has  been  of  late  vears  constructed 
there  of  fine  red  trap,  which,  with  the  bold  outline  of  the 
neighbourhood,  renders  the  entrance  to  the  village  by  the 
new  road  very  picturesque.  (Captain  Smyth*s  Sk§ich  of 
the  present  SlaU  qf  Sardinia,  1828.) 

liie  principal  rivers  of  Sardinia  are— I,  the  Tirsi,  tlie 
Thyrsus  of  Piolemy,  which  drains  the  central  part  of  the 
island:  it  ribos  near  Buduso  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gal- 
lura  mountains,  flows  first  south  and  then  south-west,  along 
the  base  of  the  Goceano  ridge,  passes  through  the  fine 
valley  of  Ottana,  receiving  several  tributarv  streams  from 
the  mountains  of  Genargentu,  and  then  ffowiug  by  For- 
dougianus,  enters  the  plain  of  Oristano,  passing  north  of 
that  town,  and  then  turning  abruptly  to  the  south  enters 
the  sea  after  a  tortuous  course  of  between  70  and  80  miles. 
In  very  dry  summers  it  is  fordable  near  its  mouth,  but  in 
winter  it  contains  a  vast  mass  of  water,  and  inundates  con- 
siderable tracts.  2.  The  Coguinas,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  rises  in  the  volcanic  region  of  Bonorva,  flows 
northwards  through  the  plains  of  Giavesu  and  Osieri, 
receives  several  streams  from  the  highlands  of  Goceano  and 
of  Gallurs,  passes  between  Mount  Sassu  and  the  Limbara 
ridge,  when  it  assumes  the  name  of  Rio  di  Partidss,  and 
flowing  through  a  romantic  ravine  below  the  cliffs  of  Castel 
Doria,  enters  a  fine  plain  adjoining  the  sea:  it  forms  a 
small  lake  near  its  mouth,  a  few  miles  east  of  Castel  Sardo. 
The  course  of  the  Coguinas  is  between  50  and  60  miles,  and 
it  is  fordable  near  its  mouth,  except  in  rainy  seasons.  3. 
The  Flumendoso,  the  Sceprus  of  Ptolemy,  the  principal 
stream  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Como  di  Bue  and  runs  southwards  along  a  high 
vftUev  between  the  ridge  of  Genarfientu  on  the  west  and 
the  Ogliastra  mountains  to  the  east,  passing  through  many 
solitary  glens:  it  then  turns  eastward  between  the  mountains 
of  Sarrabus  on  one  side  and  the  hills  of  Parte  OUa.  which 
divide  it  from  the  Campidano  or  plain  of  Cagliari,  and  after- 
wards Winding  through  the  fertile  grounds  of  Villa 
Puxcii,  San  Yito,  and  Muravera  enters  the  sea  between 
two  low  rocky  points  on  which  stand  the  towers  of 
Xalinas  and  Corallo,  after  a  course  of  between  50  and  60 
miles.  As  it  runs  between  two  mountain-ridges,  the  buin 
of  the  Flumendoso  is  very  narrow ;  in  the  winter  it  is 
swelled  with  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  mountain- 
region,  and  it  then  assumes  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
4.  The  Mannu  rises  in  the  fountain  of  the  Fig  in  the 
table-land  of  Sarcidanu  on  the  south  slope  of  tbe  Genar- 
gentu ridge,  and  flowing  southwards  through  the  plain  of 
the  Campidano  is  joined  by  the  Calarita  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gergei  on  the  east  and  the  Sixerris  which  comes 
near  Iglesias  from  the  west:  the  united  stream  enters  the 
lake  of  Cagliari,  which  lies  west  of  that  city  and  is  six  or 
seven  miles  long  by  three  or  four  broad,  and  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  seven  cuts  through  a  narrow  strip  of  sand. 
This  lake  is  navigated  by  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  contains 
abundance  of  eels,  mullets,  and  other  fishes;  it  is  also  fre- 
quented by  flamingos  and  pelicans,  which  migrate  thither 
in  tbe  winter,  probably  A-om  the  lakes  of  Biierta  and  Tunis 
on  tbe  opposite  coast  of  Barbery.  Besides  these  four  rivers 
there  are  many  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Turritano, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Sassari,  and  is  erossed 
near  its  mouth  by  a  substantial  Roman  bridge  in  excellent 
preservation ;  the  Termo,  or  river  of  Bosa,  on  the  western 
coast;  the  Cedrino.or  river  of  Orosei,  which  is  navigable  l^ 
boats  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  inland  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  It  IS  an  abundant  and  impetuous  stream  from  its  souroe 
whieh  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Barbargia  mountains. 

The  climate  of  Sardinia  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
seaaons  and  localities.  Along  tbe  coast  the  thermometer 
ranges*  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  34*"  to  90* ;  but  it 
(alls  at  times  considerably  lower  in  the  highlands.  The 
summits  of  Genargentu  are  often  capped  with  snow  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  The  north-west  wind  is  the  healthiest, 
and  the  east  or  south-east  the  most  noxious.  Hail  and 
thnnder-storms  are  rare,  but  rain   fidla  copiously  in  tha ' 


•ntnnn.     In  the  enmnar  the  a 
dioughti^  hut  the  heavy  dews  of  um 
sate  ibr  the  want  of  ram.    Ear 
slight.    The  plains  and  some  oi  %um       vi  Wk 
dinia  have  been  notoriously  unhealthy  v 
of  the  Romans.   Cicero*  Strabo.  MartiaL  i 
DantOb  all  speak  in  strong  terms  of  tha  Ummw 
dinia.    The  malsria  of  Sardinia  is  ft«  *^ 

temperie,'  and  it  appears  to  be  •       w       a 
malaria  of  Italy ;  it  does  not  al»»j»  &>«        s 
and  sallow  skins,  but  it  acta  more 
malaria*  especiall  v  upon  strangers,  auu  i      hw 
of  persoiu  carried  off  by  it  in  a  day  or  ivik    1 
fever  is  oaugbt  during  day  as  well  aa  1        ^m,\ 
whilst  the  malaria  is  considered       ^       al  m 
during  ^eep.    Exposure  to  1      i     «da-  i 
dew  Jl  the  evening  are  equally        u    ^ 
much  as  possible  going  out  of  duuia  untu  •■ 
rise,  and  they  hasten  home  be  stW 

every  door  and  window,  and  u  u  &■ 

they  hold  a  handkerchief  before  ku«u 
rally  agreed  that  fire  is  an  exoellent  pn  m 

iniemperiea  and  the  former  lords  of  O^ntwaw  "- 
large   fires   round  the  town  ever?  a      it. 
remove  from  the  plains  to  the  higher  gi. 
di .,,  the  94th  of  June,  when  the  air  b  •»  «■ 

though  it  does  not  become  »>lt  4 

which  time  it  continues  so  to  %t^  «uw  w/       ^ 
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heavy  rains  precipitate  the  miasma  and  i      u 
intemperie  of  Sardinia  lasts  therefore  bir  « 
later  than  the  malaria  in  the  Maremmaofllalw. 
who  are  obliged  by  circumstaneea  to  n 
selves  well  oiad  in  thick  woollens  to  | 
against  the  burning  sun.    Exertion,  azp 
showers,  and  fetigue  of  all  kinds  art  ai 
and  a  spare  but  good  diet  is  adopted,       m  « 
drinks.    In  spite  of  these  preeautiona  i      *-r 
sons  die  of  the  intemperie  every  year,    j        j 
attacked  by  headache  and  a  painful  if 

region,  with  alternate  fits  of  heai  »uu  wiO 
ensues,  the  accesses  of  which  are  eztp       ly  m 
followed  by  great  debility,  which      iiki< 
who  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  geue 
Exhslations  from  the  manhes  and  t 
are  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and  | 
active  causes  of  the  intemperie,  tbui 
not  to  be  tbe  only  causes.   [Rc«s,  U  *1*] 
marshes,  embanking  the  riven,  and  enltl' 
chie,'  or  desert  tracts  which  cover  about 
surfece  of  the  island,  the  intempe  b* 

Many  Sards  are  of  opinion  thai  mu 

districts  are  particularly  deleteriob»        m 

S rounds,  on  the  contrary,  is  esteemed  t 
10  '  Ficu  Morisou,'  or  Gsotus  Opuntir-  • 
crease  tbe  intemperie,  by  abstneting 
the  earth,  without  absorbing  moialiini       m 
Wherever  the  oleander  flouriUMi,  intemp« 
kind  may  be  expected. 

The  migrations  caused  by  the  iatempm%  tbm 
cottages,  pastures,  and  enclosures,  and  the  nuiBoi 
of  uncultivated  land,  pve  to  theplainaof  SaiAida  MU. 
of  depopulation,  especially  in  summer.  Tho  iiikaUlMlitf 
the  plams  are  viewed  by  those  of  the  higliluidsvitk  mAh 
contempt  as  weak  and  degenerate. 

The  lands  of  Sardinia  are  divided  into  foadal  lal  si^ 
feodaU  Sardinia  is  now  the  only  eouatiy  is  WMI 
Europe  in  which  the  feudal  system  nnoiiia.  Thm  fofV 
lands  either  belonff  to  the  lespectiTO  hoMml  wmi  v 
whom  are  of  Spanish  femilies  and  noo-i 
trust  their  domains  to  indolent '  nodolaifi,* 
have  been  sold  to  private  indiviauali*  who 
the  feudal  lord  by  paying  him  a  triiiiBg 
some  restrictions,  such  as  not  plantins  Tiaovnla  or  nm 
without  his  consent.  The  lands  not  fotMul  bmoK  oMhtf  Ii 
communities  or  individuals,  and  can  bo  lot  or  9mL  or  fN^ 
away  at  tho  will  of  the  ownen.  A  amall  port  of  fknobfe 
are  enclosed  and  well  eulttvatod,  and  ovoooQod'lhaAvf 
but  the  larger  proportion  consist  of  ' TidaBioBi* liMk 
lands  belonging  to  communities;  thoj  aiw  soOll{yAriM 
into  three  parts,  each  of  whioh  is  enltivoiod  in  ila 
while  under  culture  is  enclosed  with  a  lino  of 
the  rest,  being  fellow,  is  open  to  tbo  wai 
is  deemed  common.    Tbe  govwmiMovt 
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ksued  decrees  in  favour  of  enckwuraB,  and  trees  and  bedgea 
aave  been  planted  in  manv  places.  The  leasee  are  short, 
often  for  two  years  only,  and  the  rent  is  generally  paid  in 
kind.  In  some  parts  farms  are  let  on  the  metaver  system, 
aa  in  many  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  One-third  of  the 
siirftuie  of  the  island  consists  of  macchie.or  waste,  consisting 
of  sandy  or  stony  districts,  and  lakes  and  marshes ;  another 
third  is  occupied  by  forests  or  natural  pastures ;  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  estimated  at  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
etarelli  (a  measure  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre),  consists  of 
eom-fields,  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens. 
About  one  million  of  these  starelli  are  allotted  for  the  growth 
of  corn,  and  if  diligently  cultivated  they  would  produce 
•nough  to  support  three  times  the  actual  number  of  inha- 
bitants. Wheat,  under  the  present  system  of  agriculture, 
givers  a  return  of  only  seven  or  eight  for  one,  but  in  some 
ftivoured  districts  the  averaze  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
The  Sardinian  plough  resembles  thearatrum  of  the  Romans; 
it  is  light,  and  penetrates  only  two  or  three  inches  into  the 
ground,  and  has  no  coulter.  Most  of  the  garden-grounds 
are  worked  with  the  hoe,  the  spade  and  mattock  being  gene- 
rmlly  unknown.  The  corn  is  left  in  the  fields  until  it  is 
threshed,  which  is  performed  by  the  treading  of  mares  or 
colts  on  an  area  prepared  by  paring  off  tlie  sward  and  beat- 
ing the  soil  with  a  mallet  to  the  requisite  hardness.  Wind- 
mills are  unknown,  and  water-mills  are  only  found  in  some 
eaces  in  the  Capo  di  Sopra,  or  northern  part  of  the  island, 
^innowing  is  managed  by  tossing  up  the  corn  into  the  air, 
Ibr  the  wind  to  blow  off  the  chaff.  Com  is  generally  ground 
in  a  comer  of  the  house  by  means  of  the  '  mola  asinaria.'  or 
domestic  mill,  turned  by  an  ass.  There  is  no  regular  system 
of  manuring  the  ground;  it  is  done  however  sometimes 
when  urgently  required.  Paring  and  burning  are  the  com- 
mon processes.  The  only  artificial  fodder  for  cattle  is  the 
*mischiale,*  a  mixture  of  barley,  lucerne,  basil,  and  vetches, 
well  known  to  the  antients. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  '  manso,'  or  tame,  being  those  which  work  or 
vield  milk,  wool,  &c.,  are  carefully  tended  and  kept  in  the 
best  pastures ;  and  the  '  rude,'  which  are  for  slaughter  or 
for  breeding,  and  which  are  allowed  to  ramble  over  hills 
and  wastes  almost  in  a  wild  state.  Each  flock  or  herd  bears 
a  particular  mark  on  the  ear.  All  the  labour  of  the  field  is  done 
by  oxen.  The  breed  of  horses  reared  in  the  tanche,  or  enolosed 
grounds,  is  carefully  attended  to :  horse-raees  are  firequent. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  breed  there  is  a  government  esta- 
blishment in  the  plain  of  Ghilarza,  called  *  R^a  Tanoa,' 
where  Arabian  and  Spanish  stallions  are  kept,  and  also  Swiss 
bulls  and  rams.  Sardinian  horses  are  in  general  free  finom  vioe, 
patient  of  fatigue,  and  require  but  moderate  ftiod,  and  the 
Bards  are  generally  very  good  horsemen.  The  very  small 
horse,  called  *  acchetta,'  which  was  antiently  in  esteem 
Vnong  the  Roman  ladies,  is  an  easy-paced  lively  little  ani- 
mal. The  mule  is  unknown.  Oxen  are  used  for  drawing 
the  carts,  which  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  like  those  in 
many  parts  of  Portugal ;  the  woeels  are  made  of  a  soliif 
piece  of  wood,  and  stuck  round  the  edge  with  projeeting 
triangular-beaded  nails,  which  are  the  only  iron  usecf  in  the 
whole  machine.  The  axletree  is  fixed  into  the  wheels,  and 
turns  round  with  them. 

Sardinia  is  better  provided  with  forests  than  Sicily ;  the 
best  timber  is  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Gallura.  Bar- 
bargia,  Goceano,  Marghime,  and  Planargia.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  ridge  of  Grenargentu  is  an  extensive  elevated 
plain,  called  *  su  Sarcidanu,'  covered  with  fine  oak,  beeeh, 
obestnut,  and  cork  trees,  and  on  the  Menomeni  range,  be- 
tween San  Lussurgiu  and  Macomer  is  another  elevated 
pjain  called  '  su  littu  de  St.  Antoni,'  about  nine  miles  wide 
ind  eleven  or  twelve  long,  covered  with  a  rich  forest.  Fine 
woods  are  also  fi)und  in  the  Giarre  de  Serri,  and  on  the  hiUs 
of  Trebina  and  Arcuosa,  and  they  abound  with  wild  bogs 
■nd  game.    Pine-trees  are  not  common  except  near  Terra- 

va.  The  cork-tree  grows  very  fine  and  in  great  quantity 
lu  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Timber  is  very  scarce 
in  the  plains,  and  the  want  of  roads  prevents  the  people 
from  making  use  of  that  of  the  mountain  forests.  I>warf 
mulberry-trees  grow  in  abundance,  but  their  cultivation  is 
little  attended  to,  although  the  government  has  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  rearing  of  silkworms;  and  as 
early  as  1 788,  a  book  was  published  at  Cagliari,  in  both 
Sardinian  and  Italian,  called  *  Moriografia  Sarda,'  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  pointing  out  to  the  people  the  advan- 
tegea  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  explaiaing  the  metheda 


to  be  ibUo«ied,biititteema  to  have  prodneed  little  eflbetttt 
least  aa  late  as  the  years  188S-4,  when  Csptain  Smyth  took 
his  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

Among  flruit-trees,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  apple,  apricot, 
peach,  almond,  and  prickly  pear  are  the  most  common. 
Walnuts  and  chestnuts  are  only  met  with  in  some  placea. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  eitrons  are  cultivated  chiefly  m  the 
southern  districts  of  Iglesia  and  Villa  Cidro,  and  near  Sas- 
sari,  but  are  not  held  in  great  esteem.  Date- trees  grow  on 
the  Cam]>idano,  and  some  of  the  produce  is  gathered  and 
sold,  but  it  is  not  of  a  good  quality. 

Vegetables  are  fine  and  plentiflil;  peas  and  cabbage 
grow  wild  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  asparagus  of 
the  hedges  is  abundant  in  the  markets  in  March  and  April. 
Celery  and  tomatas  are  large  and  well  flavoured.  The 
'  torzo,*  a  kind  of  turnip-cabbage,  grows  to  a  gigantic  sise, 
weighing  without  the  leaves  eight  or  ten  pounds.  Saffron 
is  cultivated,  and  is  much  used  in  cookery. 

The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  both  soil  and  climate 
being  highly  favourable  to  it ;  and  though  the  process  ol 
making  wine  is  still  very  imperfect,  Sardinia  produces  some 
excellent  wines.  'The  *malvasia,*  or  malmsey- wine  of 
Quarto,  Cagliari,  Bosa,  and  Sorso,  the  muscat  wine  of  Al- 
ghero^  the  red  wine  of  Alghero  and  Oristano,  and  the 
cananau,  natue,  and  quamacia  of  the  Campidano  are  much 
esteemed.  The  natives  in  general  make  considerable  use  of 
wine.  More  common  white  wines  are  made  near  Sassari 
and  Terrdha,  and  also  in  the  Campidano.  About  2000 
Catalan  pipes  of  a  hundred  quartieri  (the  quartieri  being 
about  eleven  pints  English)  are  annually  exported  from 
Alghero,  about  1 700  pipes  from  Ogliastra  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  500  or  600  from  Cagliari. 

There  are  several  extensive  olive  grounds,  but  the  oil  has 
not  yet  been  larj^ly  exported,  although  this  branch  of  com- 
merce is  on  the  increase.  The  best  olives  are  those  of  Sas- 
sari. Inferior  oil  is  produced  from  the  Ogliastra,  or  wild 
olive,  which,  with  that  made  from  the  Lentiscus,  serves  the 
peasants  for  burning. 

Cora  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  but  the  govern- 
ment does  not  allow  the  exportation  unless  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  principal  markets  is  under  thirty 
reals  (lit.  StL)  the  starello,  each  starello  being  about  a 
bushel  and  a  quarter  Winchester  measure.  A  heavy  duty 
is  also  imposed  on  the  exportation.  The  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  is  prohibited,  if  the  average  price  is  not  above 
ten  reals  the  starello.  The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  raised 
in  Sardinia  is  of  a  superior  though  soft  kind  called  trigue ; 
it  will  keep  good  only  eighteen  or  twenty  months;  it  is 
sowed  in  November  and  December,  and  reaped  in  June. 
In  seasons  of  abundant  harvest  about  400,000  starelli  are 
exported.  The  barley  is  inferior  in  quality  as  compared 
with  the  wheat ;  about  200,000  starelli  is  the  utmost  quan- 
tity exported.  Indian  com,  though  it  thrives  well,  is  not 
very  extensively  grown.  One  hundred  thousand  atarelli  of 
bttins,  200,000  of  peas,  and  1000  of  lentils  are  also  exported 
annually. 

Cheese  is  a  great  obieet  of  rural  economy ;  it  is  made 
chiefly  firom  sheep  and  goats'  milk,  and  being  steeped  in 
brine,  it  has  a  salt  bitter  taste.  A  great  quantity  is  shipped 
Ibr  Naples,  where  it  is  in  great  demand,  being  much  used 
when  grated  to  season  macearoni.  Little  butter  is  made,  as 
the  treatment  of  cows  is  not  well  understood,  and  fodder  is 
scarce. 

Salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  a  profitable 
branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  continental  states  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  being  supplied  entirely  from  Sardinia. 
Sweden  and  oUier  atates  take  many  cargoes  of  salt  hota 
Sardinia.  The  salterns,  both  natural  and  artificial,  are 
round  the  g^lf  of  Cagliari,  at  Oristano,  Terranova,  and  on 
the  northern  coast  west  of  Porto  Torres.  The  salterns  are 
worked  by  convicts  lenteneed  to  the  galleys,  but  the  exca- 
vation of  the  mounds  and  the  carriage  of  the  salt  is  a  labour 
forced  on  the  a^aeent  villagera,  for  whieh  they  receive  a 
email  eompensation. 

Tobaoeo  is  also  a  royal  monopoly.  This  plant,  which  was 
introduced  in  1 7 1 4,  while  the  bland  was  sulnect  to  the  House 
of  Austria,  thrives  well,  especially  round  Sassari,  Alghero, 
and  the  adjaeent  villages.  The  Zenxiglio,  a  fine  sort  of 
anuff,  resembles  that  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oristano,  and 
most  of  it  is  osed  in  the  linen  manufiictories  of  the  country. 
The  finer  tort  of  linen  is  made  at  Busaehi.  Wool  is  eoarse, 
owmg  to  the  Aeeks  being  negleeled,  end  it  it  manufiwtared 
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into  eoane  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  A  better  anility  of  cloth 
in  made  of  laiob»'  wool,  and  also  a  fine  sort  or  flaoDel  called 
pauiiiaiu,  tuadu  in  the  district  ofSulcis.  Cotton  grows  very  well 
in  the  Campidano,  out  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 
Madder  ^rows  wild.andisonly  used  by  the  peasants  for  dyeing 
their  coamo  cloth.  Some  rock  mosses  are  also  gathered  fur 
dyeing.  But  the  beautiful  tincture  of  a  delicate  vermillion, 
mentioned  by  the  antients  by  the  name  of  tinctura  Sardi- 
iiiaca,  is  no  longer  known.  Barilla  is  forbidden  to  be  culti- 
vated, except  in  certain  places,  from  an  opinion  that  it  im- 
poverishes the  land.  Bullocks'  hides,  sheep  and  goat  skins, 
and  kid  or  lamb  skins,  are  exported  in  great  quantities. 
Leather  is  imported  from  Marseille  and  other  places.  Among 
the  yearly  exporu  are  from  four  to  five  thousand  fox-skins ; 
2U(:0  martin  skins  and  6U,U0U  rabbit  or  hare  skins.  The 
forestsabound  with  stags,  daini  or  small  deer, wild  boars,  and 
mufioni,  or  '  murvoni,'  a  species  of  large  sheep,  clothed  with 
hair  msluad  of  wool. 

The  fisheries  of  Sardinia  are  very  productive,  especially 
the  *  tonnare,' or  establishments  for  taking  the  tunny  fish, 
which  are  at  the  Saline  on  the  north  coast,  at  Flumentargiu, 
Pono  Puglia  aufl  Porto  Scu4  on  the  sou th-we.st  coast,  and  at 
Cula  Vinai(ra,  in  the  island  of  S.  Piutro;  and  Cala  Sapone, 
in  tliat  of  S.  Autioco.  The  shoal  enters  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Atlantic  in  the  spring,  skirts  the  shores  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  then  descending  alouf;  the  western  coast  of 
Corsica,  part  of  it  finds  its  way  eastward  through  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  while  the  rest  passes  towards  the  Black  Sea 
round  the  south  end  of  Sardinia,  remaining  on  the  coast  of 
the  island  from  April  till  July,  Most  of  the  tunnies  weigh 
from  iOU  to  3U0  pounds,  but  some  of  them  are  above  300. 
All  the  parts  of  the  fish  are  turned  to  account,  and  most  of 
them  are  salted.  Captain  Smyth  gives  an  account  of  the 
expenses  and  receipt  of  a  tonnara  ibr  one  season,  in  which 
36b0  tunnies  were  caught.  The  expenses  of  the  company, 
which  hired  the  tonnara  for  1 126/.,  amounted  to  51 74/.  The 
heaviest  item  be»ides  the  rent  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nets,  which  are  divided  into  several  compartments  called 
chambers,  and  made  very  strong,  as  the  fish  is  powerful,  and 
struggles  hard.  Then  there  is  the  oil  and  salt  for  pickling, 
the  cost  of  the  barrels,  the  wagcb  of  the  men,  &c  The 
receipts  amounted  to  14.690/.,  leaving  a  profit  of  9516/.  Most 
of  the  tunnerics  are  let  to  foreigners,  who  ship  off  the  pro- 
duce to  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  is  used  in  the  island. 

The  fishery  of  anchovies  and  sardines,  ^hhichonce  used  to 
be  very  productive,  is  much  fallen  off.  Coral  is  taken  off  the 
west  aiiu  south  coasts,  especially  off  Alghero,  between  the 
months  of  March  and  October ;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
is  also  abandoned  by  the  natives  to  the  Neapolitans  and 
Genoese,  who  send  from  200  to  300  boats  annually,  and 
carry  off  the  produce,  paying  only  a  small  impost,  and 
a  small  duty  for  anchorage.  Each  felucca  or  boat  generally 
collects  coral  to  the  value  of  about  1500  dollars,  at  the  rate 
of  6^.  per  English  pound  weight.  The  coral  is  polished 
and  worked  into  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments,  at 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseille,  and  Naples.  Pearls  of  an  inferior 
quality  are  obtained  from  the  pinna  nobilis,  which  abounds 
in  shallow  bays,  as  at  Porto  Conte  and  Liscia.  The  shell 
measures  from  l!*  to  27  inches  in  length,  and  is  sought 
chiefly  for  the  i\iti  of  silkv  hair,  the  byssus  of  the  antients, 
which  is  attached  to  it.  The  filaments  are  of  a  glossy  brown 
colour,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  are  easily  spun 
into  gloves,  stockings,  &c 

Sardinia  was  noted  in  anticnt  times  for  its  mines,  which 
wore  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested  by  \ast  excava- 
tions and  remains  of  founderies.  South-west  of  Iglesias  is 
Monte  d'Oru,  which  ap|)ears  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  gold  formeily  extracted  from  it;  the  mountain  has  been 
reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere  sjiell.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  silver  was  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  even 
DOW  procured  occasionally,  but  the  government  it  seems 
neither  undertakes  to  work  the  mines  nor  allows  private 
individuals  to  work  them.  A  vein  of  pure  mercury  being 
discovered  near  Oristano,  the  fiscal  magistrate  seized  the 
place,  on  the  ground  that  the  walls  and  cisterns  of  the 
town  would  be  damaged  by  following  up  the  vein.  Iron 
and  lead  ore  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  plaices,  as  well 
as  copper.  The  government  has  however  of  Ute  years  sent 
mineralogists  to  explore  the  island.  In  the  eastern  moun- 
tains are  found  )H>rphyry,  basalt,  alabaster,^  and  marble. 
Chalcedonies,  jaspers,  cornelians,  sardonyx,  turquoises,  and 
rock  crjtUl  are  found  iu  the  districts  of  Sulcia  aud  other 


moiutaiiui  of  the  west    FomiI  wood  iifiraBAat,< 
Bononra,  lignite  at  Villapuxxu,  Tonum.  OP^  *Wl 
hood  of  Siusart,  and  inferior  coali  at  V\ 
Mandas,  Chiaramonte,  and  other  placoa. 
found  in  the  grottoes  of  Sorfenii,  nitre  u  pr 
and  Sammugheu,  and  is  earned  toO^cIiari 
manufactory  of  gunpowder.    Amianthua  ema 
obtained  at  Ploaghe  aud  Isili.  On  the  Bspe 
there  is  a  grey  mixture  of  carbonate  oi  n       i 
resembling  fullers*  earth,  which  ia  used  wj  U 
wasliing,  and  is  called  lerrm  saponaria.  TheiP ' 
mineral  springs.    The  principal  are  thoa^  al 
Cidro,  Fordongianus,  in  the  south,  and  ( 

Sali,  Codrongianus,  and  Beuetutti,  iu  the 
owever  unprovided  with  buildings  or  %uy  ■. 
dation  for  invalids.    Yestigea  of  aniioDt  ki 
the  sulphureous  springs  of  Fordongianus  Oa 
of  the  Tirsi,  but  they  are  now  quite  fbrseke*- 

The  population  of  Sardinia  amountedi  S 

The  island  is  divided  for  administmtiTO  \       v 
prefetture,  or  small  provinces:  Caidiarit  ak— ^ 
sei,  Nuoro,  Alghero,  Busaehi,  Qiieri,  1 
Sassari.    For  ecclesiastical  purpoiea  it  ia  <k> 
dioceses:  Cagliari,  Oristano,  Sassari*  C* 
sias.  Ales,  Alghero,  Aropuriase  Civita. 
Ogliastra,  which  are  subdivided  into  I       pii 
Sasftari,  and  Oristano  are  archbishooa  seLB. 
also  three  mitred  abbots,  93  oonv*  a 

n uns.  (Ser ristori,  S/a/u/ica delT  /idMu  »  vm— i- 
Few  of  the  convents  are  posaessed  of  eonaidi^ 
in  land,  the  majority  being  mendicanlti    1 
monks  does  not  exceed  1500.    The  Romsn  * 
only  religion  of  the  country,  no  other  ia  tolera 
natives  boast  that  no  heresy  ever  spread  to  tl 
court  of  the  Inquisition,  existing  for  centi 
.Aragoncse  and  Spanish  dynastiea»  pn  %> 

this  result. 

Sardinia  is  at  present  administered  bj  • 
by  the  king  for  three  years :  he  haaa  a^arv 
£fvery  viceroy,  on  his  arrival  at  i       L 
oath  to  preserve  inviolate  the  atatu 
island,     Sardinia  has  a  reproaentM««v  |i» 
'  Stamenti,*  consisting  of  the  three  o  c 

manner  of  other  kingdoms  during  tiM 
the  ercleaiastic  stamento,  selected  fa« 
archbishop  of  Cagliari  preaideut;  1 
consisting  of  all  nobles,  with  or  without 
sidency  of  the  moat  antient  feudal  nobwuH 
yearn  of  age ;  and  llie  royal  stamento,  con 
sentutives  of  the  towns,  under  the  Ca| 
Each  stamento  holds  its  aittinsa  aiMu^  ^  m 
and  after  separatelv  discu»ing  the 
communicate  bv  deputiea.    The  %am 
is  convened  and  holoen  by  and  de 
and  can  therefore  constitute  no  pen 
royal   will.     The  chief  topic  of  Gunh 
*douativi.'  or  supplies  requeated  by  Uw  m^ 
when  the  stamenti  have  not  been  eooTened 
years,  there  has  been  repeatedly  m  loud  i 
and  at  limes  something  lute  a  popular  i 

The  feudal  system  continues  in  actiTity^ 
ahly  limited  by  the  interference  of  the  cioi 
rights  vary  according  to  the  terms  of  iImi  iii 
feudal  lord  is  required,  in  all  caiet,  to  mas 
support  them  during  imprisonment.    Noh 
civil  and  criminal  prosecutions,  juat  aa  oo 
the  privilege  however  of  delaying  their  m 
lion  for  twenty  six  days.    The  children  ol 
there  be  a  '  fide  commesso,'  or  entail, 
perty  goes  to  the  eldest,  generallv  aaan 
equally  among  them  at  the  lather'a  dei 
daughters,  who,  when  they  have  vee 
no  further  claim.  Besides  manorial  in 
the  lonl  of  Anglona,  beara  the  titib 
being  marquises  and  counts,  there  ia  a  ■ 
inferior  nobles  and  knighiSk  who  bav^  th^  km 
r}ing  arms.    Like  the  priests,  they  pev  n 
lord,  but  only  to.the  king  and  to  the 

Vassals  in  Sardinia  are  born  free, 
iord  and  residence  at  will,  but  while  on  a 
are  bound  to  feudal  services  and  tenuitasL 
ofeii^hteen  paying  annual  tribateye 
besidea  the  usual  impoata  on  tha  Ui 
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Cributions  fur  robberies  and  arson  committed  in  tbe  district, 
and  for  the  exemption  from  tbe  *  roadia/  or  one  day's  per- 
sonal labour,  and  from  other  dominical  services.  These 
(axes  are  levied  in  addition  to  the  tithes,  the  royal  imposts, 
alms  (asked  as  a  due,  and  never  refused)  to  mendicant 
monks,  and  olher  demands,  which  in  some  places  amount 
to  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  earnings  of  the  vassal. 

Tbe  Sards  were  of  old  a  very  mixed  race,  partly  of  Celtic 
and  Iberian  stock,  and  partly  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  race, 
to  which  a  considerable  infusion  of  Carthaginian  and  after- 
wards of  Roman  blood  was  added.  In  later  times  Pisans 
and  Spaniards  settled  in  the  towns  and  lower  country,  but 
in  the  highlands  the  population  has  remained  comparatively 
unmixed,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  real  descendants  of 
tbe  old  Sards,  who  struggled  hard  against  both  Carthage 
and  Rome.  The  Sards  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well 
formed,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black  hair,  though  fresh 
complexions  and  blue  eyes  are  also  seen  in  the  mountains. 
In  the  Campidano  they  are  more  swarthy  than  in  the  north 
part  of  the  island,  and  have  generally  a  large  mouth  and 
thick  lips.  They  have  strong  intellectual  faculties,  though 
mostly  uncultivated,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
their  country  and  their  native  district,  in  consequence  of 
which  families  seldom  remove  or  disperse.  They  are 
kind  and  hospitable,  but  are  easily  offended  and  excited 
to  revenge.  Being  accustomed  from  early  age  to  tbe 
use  of  the  gun,  they  are  excellent  marksmen,  and  will  lie 
in  ambush  for  their  victim  for  whole  days,  until  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  him.  If  the  family 
of  the  sufferer  has  influence  enough  to  stir  justice  into 
active  measures  against  the  offender,  tbe  latter  flies  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  joins  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, and  becomes  a  robber.  Some  of  these  bands 
however  will  not  molest  strangers ;  they  do  not  call  them- 
selves robbers,  but  assassins.  They  levy  contributions  on 
the  villages  and  shepherds  to  supply  themselves  with  ne- 
cessaries. But  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  Terranova,  Dor- 
gall,  Galtelli,  &:c.,  there  are  real  bands  of  robbers,  who 
both  plunder  and  murder:  they  are  designated  by  tbe 
name  '  malviventi.'  Tbe  government  however  has  of  late 
years  done  much  towards  extirpating  the  robbers;  it  has 
abolished  in  a  great  measure  the  privilege  of  sanctuary; 
it  has  forbidden  the  use  of  fire-arms,  except  to  the  militia- 
men, the  nobles,  and  other  persons  duly  authorised;  it 
has  sent  troops  against  the  more  obnoxious  bands,  aud 
hunted  and  destroyed  them.  But  as  long  as  revenge  is 
considered  by  all  classes  as  a  moral  and  hereditary  obli- 
gation, outlaws  will  take  shelter  in  the  impracticable  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  police  and  the  military  to  discover  and  arri'st  them. 

Italian  is  the  language  of  the  government,  and  is  also 
spoken  by  all  educated  persons  in  the  large  towns.  The 
native  tongue,  which  varies  according  to  districts,  is  a  dialect 
of  the  old  Romance  [Romance  Language],  and  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  Latin,  with  an  admixture  of  words  of 
Greek  and  Arabic  origin.  The  natives  of  the  Barbargia 
district  pride  themselves  on  the  number  of  Greek  words 
iRrhich  they  retain,  and  their  distinct  but  harsh  and  guttural 
enunciation,  which  is  with  difficulty  attained  by  the  rest  of 
the  Sards. 

The  language  is  considered  to  be  purest  in  the  Goceano 
and  in  the  western  district  of  Marghine,  north  of  Oristano, 
but  it  is  most  elegantly  spoken  in  the  Sulcis.  At  Alghero 
the  Catalonian  is  generally  spoken,  the  inhabitants  being  in 
great  measure  the  descendants  of  a  Catalonian  colony, 
established  by  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon,  in 
1355. 

The  nobles  and  citizens  generally  follow  the  fashions 
of  Italy  in  their  dress,  but  the  country  people  have  pecu- 
liar Costumes.  In  the  Campidano  they  wear  a  jacket  or 
pelisse  of  undressed  sheep  or  goat  skins,  with  the  fleece 
outside,  the  *  niastruca'  mentioned  by  Cicero ;  that  which  is 
worn  in  the  Gallura  highlands  is  made  of  coarse  native 
cloth;  in  the  west,  near  Bosa,  and  in  the  Sulcis,  they 
wear  the  'collettu,'  or  close  sleeveless  waistcoat  of  tanned 
leather,  folding  on  the  breast  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knee.  Some  *  collettus*  are  made  of  yellow  or  reddish 
leather  from  France,  decorated  with  large  silver  buttons  in 
the  Maltese  style.  The  shirt  is  fastened  at  the  neck  by 
silver  buttons,  but  no  cravat  is  worn.  The  •cabbanu,*or 
heavy  dark -brown  Maltese  cloak,  is  much  worn  by  the 
furmers.  In  Cagliari  the  men  of  the  lower  orders  wear  a 
led  cap,  but  in  most  other  parts  of  the  island  black  caps  ai^ 


worn.  The  cap  or  net  for  hair  is  alio  much  worn  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  In  the  highlands  of  Gallura 
and  Barrargia  the  men  let  their  hair  hang  loose  orer 
their  shoulders,  which,  with  their  busby  beards,  gives  them 
a  ferocious  aspect.  A  kind  of  black  kilt  over  loose  linen 
drawers,  with  cloth  leggings^  completes  tbe  dress  of  the 
men. 

Tbe  dress  of  the  females  in  the  towns  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Italian  fssbion  ;  most  women  wear  the  Genoese  '  mez- 
zaro,*  or  white  veiU  thrown  over  tbe  head  and  shoulders  ; 
those  of  the  upper  class  wear  bonnets.  The  peasantry  ad- 
hei*e  to  their  peculiar  costumes.  In  the  nortnern  districts 
the  women  wear  their  sleeves  divided  in  the  Greek  fashion, 
and  a  coarse  white  net  envelops  their  hair,  like  that  worn 
by  the  men.  The  females  of  the  Sulcis  wear  a  shawl 
round  tboir  heads,  and  scarlet  stockings;  at  Orosei  the 
women  wear  a  highly  ornamented  busk  projecting  from  be- 
tween the  breasts,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
and  they  have  moreover  the  Onental  custom  of  covering 
their  mouths.  In  some  places  the  head  is  covered  with  a 
yellow  cloth  having  a  deep  red  borderf  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  in  others  with  a  fine  linen 
tied  loosely  under  the  chin.  The  petticoat  is  made  very 
full,  with  small  plaits ;  the  shift  is  buttoned  at  the  neck  ;  the 
corset  is  low,  over  which,  on  gala  days,  a  rich  embroidered 
jacket  is  worn,  with  loose  cuffs  and  silver  buttons.  Corals, 
rinsrs,  rosaries,  and  crosses  are  worn  in  nrofusion. 

The  villages  are  generally  large  ana  well  situated,  but 
with  unpavai  narrow  streets,  mean  houses,  and  a  general 
want  of  comfort.  Large  dunghills  disfigure  the  principal 
avenues.  The  villages  in  the  Gallura  are  built  of  granite 
blocks>  and  in  the  other  northern  districts  of  freestone; 
but  in  the  southern  division  of  the  island  most  houses  in 
the  country  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  dwellings 
of  the  peasants  have  generally  only  one  story,  without  win- 
dows, or  if  they  have  windows,  they  are  not  glased.  A 
whole  family  often  dwells  in  a  single  room,  with  their 
chickens,  dogs,  and  kids,  whilst  the  patient  ass  turns  the 
corn-mill  in  a  comer.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  is 
a  square  hole  in  the  clay  floor  for  the  fire  ;  the  smoke  finds 
its  way  through  the  door  or  any  accidental  crevice.  There 
is  generally  a  large  bed  in  one  side  of  the  room  for  the 
elders,  the  sick,  or  the  stranger,  for  hospitality  to  travellers 
is  common,  and  inns  are  scarce.  The  younger  members  of 
the  family  do  not  sleep  in  a  bed  till  they  marry,  but  they 
lie  down  round  the  fire-place  on  mats,  and  frequently  in 
summer  in  the  open  air.  A  few  low  chairs  and  a  low  table 
constitute  the  remaining  moveables.  In  the  towns  there 
are  some  tolerable  mansions,  though  comfortless  inside,  like 
those  of  South  Italy,  and  tbe  access  is  generally  dirty.  The 
number  of  beds  indicates  the  importance  of  the  owner,  whose 
own  room  contains  the  saddles,  bridles,  arms,  cordage,  and 
other  implements,  besides  hams  and  dried  sausages,  which 
are  hungup,  and  cabinets  filled  with  walnuts,  cheese,  pastry, 
and  dried  feu  it. 

Throughout  the  island  the  cittadini,  or  inhabitants  of 
walled  towns,  hold  the  contadini,  or  villagers,  in  otter  con- 
tempt, a  feeling  which  is  cordially  returned  by  the  rustics, 
besides  which  the  people  of  Caffliari  and  those  of  Sassari 
mutually  hate  each  other.  Kissing  on  meeting  is  an  indis- 
pensable custom  among  men  of  all  ranks.  Tbe  hostess 
welcomes  a  stranger  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  saying,  in  a 
kind  tone,  *the  stranger  is  welcome.'  Females  Mwever 
never  sit  at  meals  with  visitors.  It  is  to  the  honour  ot 
the  Sardinian  women  that  they  are  generally  moral  and 
dutiful  wives,  and  the  baneful  custom  of  the  cavalier 
servente  is  unknown.  The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Sards, 
and  their  summary  mode  of  avenging  an  injury,  have  pro- 
bably contributed  to  prevent  its  introduction.  In  conver- 
sation  however  the  women  talk  very  freely,  and  laugh 
heartily  at  indelicate  allusions,  as  is  tbe  case  in  other 
southern  countries.  Among  the  peasants  women  are  mere 
servants;  they  are  busily  employed  about  their  children 
and  poultry,  in  manufacturing  their  linen  and  *orbscci*or 
coarse  woollens,  and  in  making  bread,  and  fetching  water. 

The  Sards  are  fond  of  feasting;  tliey  drink  wines  and 
cordials,  though  rarely  to  excess,  and  entertainments  on 
particular  occasions  are  given  with  a  profuse  hospitality. 
Fine  wheaten  bread  is  in  general  use,  except  among  the 
shepherds  of  the  eastern  highlands,  who  eat  a  coarse  kind 
of  bread,  and  sometimes  acorns.  Tbe  Sards  eat  more 
butcher*s  meat  than  tbe  Sicilians  or  South  Italians.  Poultry 
is  rather  scarce,  but  game  is  plentiful.    The  '  DMoestia,'  or 
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IttbtUniwl  soup,  mado  of  puUo,  cauliflowen»  or  horbi,  it  a 
national  dinh,  ub  in  Italy ;  and  niaocaroni,  fiileli,  and  pasto  of 
varioiu  soru  are  manufacturod  at  Cagliari  and  othar  places, 
and  are  in  mueh  request. 

The  Sards  are  no  great  pedestrians:  the  only  mode  of 
travelling  for  both  sexes  is  on  horseback.  There  are  few 
coaches,  and  those  only  in  the  larse  towns,  and  the  country 
people  regard  them  as  articles  of  effeminate  luxury.  Till 
lately  there  were  no  carriage-roads  in  the  island,  but  by  a 
loyal  decree  of  1822,  a  high  road  of  125  miles  in  length  was 
ordered  to  be  cut  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari  through  the  length 
of  Uie  island,  passing  by  Oristano,  and  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  along  the  western  plains.  It  was  however  neces* 
iary  to  pass  the  ridge  of  Menomeni,  which  runs  across 
tho  middle  of  the  ibland,  as  well  as  the  hills  south-east  of 
Sassari,  where  a  fine  aigzag  road,  called  ''Scale  di  Giocche,' 
has  been  cut  down  the  fttce  of  an  abrupt  declivity  600  feet 
high.  The  whole  of  the  road  is  now  finished,  as  well  as 
branch  roads  to  the  most  important  towns  in  the  interior. 
Tlie  eastern  liigblands  however  still   remain  difficult  of 


and  the  horrid  tree  for  mwif^ing  aa^       i* 
which  stood  on  one  of  the  baationa  of  i 
down  in  18Si,  amidst  the  acclamationa  u. 
prits  are  still  sometimes  flogged  ihnv      i  tuv 
ass  previous  to  execution.    Common  u 

deatn  are  hanged,  but  nobles  and  i»w 
Nobles  accused  of  capital  crimes  aro  t     m  w j  a  j  Vj 
peers. 

The  law  is  the  chief  professioa  fbr  foang 
able  connections,  as  the  whole  regular  font  i 
island  consists  of  only  one  regiment,  wl 
Piedmont   The  liberaJ  arte  afford  ne  raiplvjr 
and  commerce  are  considered  ignoble.     Mhm  < 
rank  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  '  Supromo  I 
for  the  affairs  of  Sardinia,  which  oouftuta  of  Mi 
and  sits  at  Turin.  It  is  a  supreme  eourt,  and 
upon  all  important  matters,  appeals,  &e.    Ik  • 
the  prqjects  of  law  for  the  island,  prop 
ministers.    The  high  court,  called  iUal« 
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Field  sports,  such  as  hunting  the  boar,  stag,  or  mouf- 
flon, as  well  as  sporting  for  birds,  are  favourite  amusementa 
with  the  Sards.  Their  religious  festivities  and  processions, 
to  which  they  are  much  attached,  afford  them  also  periodical 
seasons  for  rejoicing :  they  are  attended  with  great  pomp, 
and  generally  end  in  a  feast.  Weddings  are  celebratea  with 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  Captain  Smyth  observed 
traces  of  many  customs  which  the  Sards  have  in  common 
with  the  modern  Greeks,  in  their  dances,  music,  arms, 
dresses,  marriage  ceremonies,  and  superstitions.  Some  of 
these  peculiarities  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Romans, 
such  as.a  belief  in  bad  or  good  omens^  the  evil  eye,  a  dislike 
Co  mention  death,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  '  aecabadore,'  a 
kind  of  pr»fic»,  who  are  hired  for  mourning.  The  *  acca- 
badora*  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbargia  and 
others  used  to  perform  another  office,  which  was  to  throttle 
or  suffocate  dying  persons  in  hopeless  cases,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  agony;  hence  the  name,  which  means  a 
'  finisher,'  but  the  practice  was  abolished  in  the  last  century 
throup^h  the  remonstrances  and  exertions  of  a  missionary 
ealled  Padre  Vassello.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  demoniacal 
possession  is  still  prevalent,  and  exoroiums  are  resorted  to  as 
a  euro  in  tlie  latter  case. 

The  laws  in  force  consist  of— I.  *  La  Carta  deLogu,*  which 
is  a  code  written  in  the  Sardinian  dialect,  consisting  of  198 
ohapters,  which  was  published  in  1395,  by  Eleanor '  Giudi- 
oessa,'  or  ruler  of  Arborea  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
This  charter  or  code,  though  tinctured  with  the  barbarity  of 
the  times,  is  remarkable  for  its  equity  and  wisdom,  and  being 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Sards,  has 
been  adopted  all  over  the  island ;  it  remains  in  force,  with 
few  modifications^  to  the  present  day.  2,  the  Royal  Prag- 
matics, a  body  of  laws  written  in  Spanish,  and  consisting  of 
51  chapters,  which  was  promulgated  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
in  1633.  To  it  has  been  added  a  commentary,  by  D.  Fran- 
cisco de  Vice,  regent  of  the  supreme  council  of  Aragon.  3, 
Capitoli  di  Corte.  These  are  memoriab  and  petitions  laid 
before  the  kings  of  Spain  by  the  national  stamenti,  with 
the  answers  and  decisions  of  the  sovereign.  To  these  also 
has  been  joined  a  commentary,  by  D.  Giovanni  Dexart,  a 
Sardinian  jurist.  4.  The  royal  edicts,  and  the  *  Pregoni,*  or 
ordmances  of  the  viceroys  since  the  island  has  been  under 
tlie  dominion  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  5,  The  new  civil  code, 
published  in  1630,  by  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  {CaUft' 
dario  Sardo,  1831.) 

This  multiplicity  of  laws,  upon  which  numerous  forms 
have  been  grafted,  fends  to  emtNirrasa  the  course  of  justice, 
and  gives  rise  to  much  litigation  and  delay.  The  country 
judges  are  very  poor,  and  venality  is  of  common  occurrence. 
Besides  this,  should  a  local  magistrate  prove  more  than 
usually  active  in  bis  office,  he  is  sure  to  rouse  the  vengeance 
of  some  of  the  parties,  and  Sardinian  revenge  respects  no 
persons,  neither  magistrates  nor  priests.  Tl^  effect  of  the 
whole  system,  especially  in  the  remote  distrieta,  is  a  fearful 
insecurity  of  person  and  property.  The  superior  courts 
which  lit  in  the  towns  have  a  better  character  for  impar- 
tiaUty,  but  the  procedure  is  very  imperfecL  In  criminal 
eases  the  iudges  in  their  interrogatories  follow  the  old  prac- 
tice of  inducing  the  accused  to  criminate  himself,  by  brow- 
beating and  endeavouring  to  entrap  him  by  insidious  ques- 
tioDS,  a  method  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  '  inierroga- 
torio  euggeitifo '    Tortnro  haa  boon  abolished  in  Saiduua, 


Cagliari.  and  is  divided  into  two  sectioi 
the  other  for  criminal  cases.    It  is  (       k  •     I 
state  for  the  vioeroy,  and  it  pri  m» 

to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics  miu  »ua  judii. 
dical  offices.    A  numeroua  train  of  fiacal  i 
tors,  advocates  for  the  poor,  assessors.  M^ki 
taries  is  attached  to  the  court   The  If agjatii 
Governaxione  is  a  high  court,  which  site  al 
and  criminal  matters  relating  to  the  nortuvrii 
island.    There  is  an  appeal  from  it  to  tbo  Real  i 
Turin.    In  every  town  or  considerabla  i      rieC 
there  is  a  magistrate  called  Vicar,  in  a        i        ■ 
Coiuul  in  others,  who,  with  an  assessok  sud  ■«• 
ill  the  first  instance  for  the  town  and  aurn 
The  prefects  in  each  of  the  eleven  nrovi: 
in  civil  matters.    There  is  a  c  1 

called  '  Consolato,'  which  <  nit  « 

Sides  whinh  the  *  Regia  Ca|iK«uu»  ooostMuiv*  m 
miralty  court  for  the  island.    A  eourt  ealtad   . 
dclle  Conteniioni,'  decides  questions  which  a 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  powers ;  it  conaiata  o4  »  iv 
*  Cancelliere  Regie  Apostolico,'  who  ia  a 
and  a  secretary.    This  court  was  astaU 
part  of  the  14th  century,  in  consequonco  oi  av* 
oetween  the  clergy  and  the  sovoreigUa  and      ■  i 
tioned  by  several  popes. 

Sardinia  is  free  irom  the  burthen  o 
has  been  entailed  by  the  French  loroluti 
countries  of  continental  Europe.    It  funiahoa  hf 
enlistment  one  regiment  to  the  royal  army,  baM 
it  has  its  militia,  an  irregular  Ibroe  of  about  Mtt 
and  1 2U0  infantry,  the  officers  of  which  wear  a 
receive  no  pay.    The  privates  have  no 
except  a  cockade  whicn  they  wear  on 
they  are  armed  with  a  long  gun,  a  knift,  and  n 
are  expected  to  patrole  the  countnr  to 
to  repair  to  any  point  which  might  bo  invadad  kf  an 
and  to  assist  the  Board  of  Health  in  prawn  Inaiha 
from  contagion.    Besides  these  there  is  a  kindoi 
called  *BuraiiceUi,*  an  armed   isaoeiation  for 
property,  especially  in  the  lowlands,  againat 
village  has  its  party,  under  a  captain  annuallv  ai 
among  the  most  respectable  inhabitanta,  and  ha 
men.    They  maintain  a  strict  watch  during  iha 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which  variaa  _ 

season,  and  is  made  known  to  the  inhabitanta  hf  ilia 
of  a  bell,  after  which  no  one  ia  allovad  to  ba  onl  nf  ' 
the  tolling  of  the  morning  bell.    The  baraaeoUi  am 
to  make  restitution  for  all  thefU.    To 
a  man  muat  have  property  to  a  certain  aasouni,  and  bf 
known  for  his  integrity.  During  the  year  of  hi 
fullowing) ear  also,  he  is  exempt  from  roy^nad 
vice,  and  has  the  right  of  bearing  i 
of  the  baranoelli  arises  (torn  avacy  landhnldnr 
annual  sum,  the  aggregate  amount  of  vhichbnilar 
the  losses  which  may  nava  ooeurved,  ta  divklBi 
men  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  tho  year  I81t» 
the  viceroy,  disliking  so  many  armed  UMtt  abo« 
wished  to  abolish  the  baranoiUi,  and  MMdy  1 
regular  cavalry  from  Piedmont,  callad  twfmk 
like  the  French  gendarmes,  but  as  thajr  pnwmk 
for  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  the  oandljr  i 
peasantry  against  them,  the  king  vaa  old 
oarancalli  nndMT  the  nauM  of '  CMontari 
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think  it  tcieir  daty  to  arrest  robbert  only,  and  not  pmont 
flying  from  justioe  for  other  causes. 

These  minute  details  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  social  and  domestic  condition  of  the  island,  which  has 
reuiained  almost  unchanged  since  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  former  state  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

The  regular  force  in  the  island  consists  of  about  3000 
Piedmontese  troops,  distributed  in  the  several  towns.  There 
ire  only  three  regularly  fortified  towns :  Cagliari,  Alghero, 
ind  Oastel  Sardo.  The  coasts  are  defended  by  a  fine  of 
Hoot  towers,  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  coast-guards  called 
Forrari,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council  of  three 
members,  chosen  for  three  years,  one  from  each  stamento, 
ind  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  exports.  The  naval  force  of 
the  island  consists  of  one  armed  brig  and  two  gun-boats 
sailed  *  corridors.' 

Scientific  education  is  given  by  the  two  universities  of 
[>agliari  and  Sassari,  each  oeing  under  the  inspection  of  a 
souncil, '  magistrate  sopra  gli  studj/  of  which  the  respective 
irchbishops  are  presidents.  The  university  of  Cagliari  is  at- 
tended by  about  250  students,  and  has  the  faculties  of  theo- 
[ogy,  medicine  and  surgery,  law,  and  philosophy,  with  a  full 
list  of  professors  in  each.  Among  the  accessories  are  a 
library  of  above  1 5,000  volumes  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities  founded  by  the  late  King  Charles 
Felix.  The  university  of  Sassari,  frequented  by  about  180 
itudents,  has  likewise  five  fiiculties,  but  with  a  smaller 
number  of  professors,  namely,  three  for  theology,  five  for 
bw,  three  for  medicine,  one  for  surgery,  and  five  for  philo- 
lophy  and  eloquence,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  arts.  The  acces- 
lory  establishments  consist  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
Riunded  in  1623,  and  a  library  of  only  5000  volumes.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  university  of  Sassari  was  given  in 
the  'Bollettino  di  Notizie  Statistiche*  of  Milan  for  tne  year 
1834.  Poor  students  from  the  country,  while  following 
their  course  of  studies,  support  themselves  by  acting  as  at* 
lendants,  errand-boys,  &c.  to  wealthy  families  in  the  town, 
ind  are  called  *  Majoli.'  In  the  head  town  of  every  pro- 
nnc«  there  is  a  '  Scuola  di  Latinita  Inferiore;  the  aggregate 
lumber  of  the  pupils  is  about  6650,  of  whom  above  1000 
ire  in  that  of  Cagliari.  In  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of 
the  late  King  Charles  Felix,  dated  1823,  most  villages  have 
in  elementary  school  for  boys,  in  which  reading,  writing, 
ind  arithmetic  are  taught,  besides  the  doctrines  of  religion 
ind  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture.  There  are  no 
public  establishments  for  female  education ;  those  young 
remales  who  can  afford  it  become  for  a  time  boarders  in  the 
sonvents  of  nuns.  It  was  stated  some  years  ago  by  the 
Saron  Ferussac,  in  the '  Bulletin  Universel  des  Sciences,* 
from  authentic  sources,  that  the  results  of  elementary  in- 
itruetion  and  other  improvements,  such  as  the  opening  of 
r6ads  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  police,  which 
bave  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  were  already 
felt  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  that 
nurders,  for  instance,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted 
mee  to  above  100  in  one  year,  had  decreased  by  about  one- 
balf. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  not  in  great  repute  among  the 
Sards,  and  they  have  a  proverb.  'Bivi  de  miegu  e  mori 
niserabile ;'  *  Whoever  lives  by  the  doctor  dies  miserably.' 
[n  almost  every  town  there  is  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  the 
nsane,  and  the  foundlings,  supported  by  bequests  and 
roluntary  contributions,  and  served  by  the  Benfratelli,  or 
>rder  of  S.  Juan  de  Dios. 

Although  sciences  and  literature  are  not  much  esteemed 
n  Sardinia,  yet  the  island  has  produced  many  learned  men, 
^whom  few  are  known  beyond  its  precincts.  The  fbllow- 
ng  deserve  particular  mention : — Fara,  author  of  the  work 
De  Rebus  Sardois,*  Cagliari,  1580;  Father  Madao,  who 
Htt  written  on  the  language  of  Sardinia;  the  judge  Mameli, 
rho  published  an  improved  edition  of  the  *  Carta  de  Logn  ;* 
Ifatthejo,  author  of  'Sardinia  Sacra,*  fol.,  Rome,  1761 ;  the 
urist  and  historian  Azuni,and  his  opponent.  Father  Napoli, 
irho  has  refuted,  in  his  *  Note  Illustrate,' many  of  Awini's 
itatements  concerning  his  native  country ;  Cetti,  the  author 
k  a  very  creditable  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
^nd,  •  Anfibj,  Pesci,  Uccelli,  e  Quadrupedi  della  8ar- 
iegna,*  3  vols.  8vo.,  Sassari,  1 774 ;  and  lastly,  Don  Giuaeppe 
Manno,  who  has  published  a  good  history  of  (Sardinia, 
•  Storia  di  Sardegna/  3  vols.  8vo.,  Turin,  1826,  as  well  as  a 
little  work  on  the  *  Vizi  dei  Litterati ;'  besides  teveral  poets, 
0bBt  in  the  vernacular  language  or  in  ItaliAU  and  Latin. 


The  meehameal  arta  are  in  a  wry  low  state;  the  gone  of 
Tempio  are  in  some  repute,  but  the  eutlery  is  of  the  oon- 
monest  tort;  the  potteries  are  very  coarse,  and  wooden 
platters  are  used  by  the  country  people ;  builders  and  ear* 
pentera  are  very  mdiflerent  workmen,  besides  which  all 
artisans  are  extremely  indolent.  Superior  workmen  oome 
from  Piedmont  or  Genoa. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sardinia  are : — 1,  Cagliari,  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  vioerby.  2,  Sassari,  the 
head  town  of  the  north  part  of  the  island,  situated  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  eonntrp,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  ooast,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  Cagliari,  and, 
from  its  healthiness  and  other  ciroumstanoea,  preferable  lo 
it  as  a  residence.  Sassari  has  a  good  main  street;  which  is 
the  only  one  paved,  fine  public  walks,  shaded  by  treee,  out- 
side of  the  walls,  twenty-four  churches,  ten  oonventa,  three 
nunneries,  a  clerical  seminary,  the  university,  a  eollege  kept 
by  the  Jesuits,  several  palaces,  among  which  those  of  the 
governor  and  of  the  duke  dell'Asinara  are  the  largeat  and 
most  remarkable,  a  public  hospital,  two  tolerable  *  locande,* 
or  inns,  besides  coffee-shops,  and  some  good  shops  of  varioua 
kinds,  among  others  a  bookseller's  shop,  a  rarity  in  Sardinia; 
about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  strue^ 
ture,  with  a  very  elaborate  ftcade.  Provisions  are  good, 
abundant,  and  cheap ;  fruit  ana  garden  v^etablea  are  ex- 
cellent, wine  good,  and  of  various  sorts.  The  town  has  no 
springs  or  wells,  but  good  water  is  brought  to  the  houses  by 
water-carriers,  from  a  handsome  fountain  called  dd  Rosello 
outside  of  the  walls.  Sassari  was  built  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  osra,  by  emigrants  from  the  antient  town  of 
Turris,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Longobards.  A  fine 
road  leads  to  Porte  Torres,  whieh  is  the  nearest  harbour; 
and  where  the  mail  paeket  puts  in  from  Genoa  twice  a 
month.  3,  Alohbro.  4,  Onatano,  a  town  of  about  4,600 
inhabitants,  in  a  low  unhealthy  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tirsi,  has  several  churches  and  oonventa,  a  clerical  seminary, 
a  eollege  kept  by  the  Soolopj,and  a  spacious  cathedral,  with  a 
detached  ootangnlar  belfry,  which  is  the  roost  striking  object 
in  the  town.  A  spiral  staircase  of  1 50  steps  leads  to  the  top^ 
from  whence  there  is  a  splendid  view.  Oristano  is  a  busy 
lively  place  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  in  summer  all 
those  who  can,  leave  it  for  a  healthier  residence.  Several 
noble  families  inhabit  the  town.  6,  Bosa,  a  town  of  about 
3500  inhabitants,  finely  situated  in  a  valley,  between  two  flat* 
topped  hills,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Terrao,  a  short 
Stance  from  the  sea.  Bosa  has  nine  churches,  some  eon* 
vents,  a  clerical  seminary,  several  paved  streets,  and  a  long 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  eountry  around  is  very  prodoe- 
tive  of  oil,  wine,  fruit,  flax,  cheese,  &c.,  and  the  inhabitanta 
are  very  active ;  most  of  the  travelling  pedlara  about  the 
island  are  from  Bosa.  But  the  town  is  extremely  unhealthy 
in  summer.  6,  Iglesias,  a  pleasant  town,  in  a  healthy  apoC, 
on  an  elevated  aim  fertile  plain,  amidst  limestone  hills,  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  good  water,  oonducted  by  an 
aqueduct,  8000  reet  in  length,  to  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  ill-paved,  but  they  eon- 
tain  some  good  houses.  The  cathedral  and  bishop^  palaee 
are  remarkable  structures.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  di- 
lapidated Pisan  wall,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle  are  seen  on 
a  niU  to  the  north.  Iglesias  reckona  about  9000  inhabitants. 

7,  Tempio,  the  head  town  of  the  mountainous  province  of 
Gallura,  in  the  north-eastern  highlands,  stands  in  a  very 
healthy  situation ;  it  has  several  large  houses  three  stories 
high,  built  of  granite,  with  wooden  baleonies,  a  collegiate 
church,  a  nunnery,  a  Scolopj  college,  and  about  6000  inha- 
bitants. The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  as 
well  as  the  dark  dresses,  blaek  bushy  hair  and  bearda  of  the 
men,  and  the  Moorish  costume  of  the  women,  who,  though 
generally  handsome,  stalk  about  with  a  coarse  woollen 
petticoat  turned  over  their  heads  so  as  to  conceal  their  fiiees. 

8,  Quartu,  east  of  Cagliari,  near  the  sea-coast,  has  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
fruit,  and  fisheries.  9,  Villacidro,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains north-west  of  Cagliari,  in  a  healthy  situation,  hat 
5500  inhabitants.  10,  OsiK  on  a  toounUin  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  east  of  Sassari,  has  5400  inhabiUnts.  1 1,  Sorsa  in 
the  same  district,  has  4000  inhabiUnts.  12,  Bonorva  has 
4000  inhabitants.  There  aremany  large  villages  of  between 
2000  and  3000-inhabitants,  scattered  all  over  the  island. 

Hutory  of  S^u^bfmtf .— lolaus  is  said  to  have  led  a  Gheek 
colony  into  Sardinia,  and  to  have  founded  Olbia  on  the  north- 
east coast,  afterwaids  a  considerable  town  in  the  Romoi 
period,  and  of  which  tettigea  are  found  near  'Unvaimu 
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Sinibo  (p.  225)  tayt  that  tho  colonists  of  lolaus  inhibited 
the  isltml  Jointly  with  the  barbarians,  who  were  Tyrrheni. 
Wfom  an  inscription  found  at  Stampace,  it  appears  that 
Oai%1is  or  Cagliari  assumed  at  one  time  the  name  of  *Civilas 
lol».*  The  i»)and  became  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
Herodotus  (v.  106)  mentions  that  Histoeus  of  Miletus  pro- 
mised to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  that  *he  would  render 
the  great  island  of  Sardo  (Sardinia)  tributary  to  his  power. 
According  to  Pliny,  Tims^us  called  the  island  Sandaliotis. 
fhHB  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal :  it  was  also  called  Ichnusa 
by  the  Greeks,  from  its  likeness  to  the  print  of  a  foot. 

Nura.  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  island, 
if  particularly  noticed  in  the  Roman  period  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  having   accused    the  pmtor  Scaurus 
of  malversation,    on    which    occasion   Scaurus    was    de- 
fended by  Cicero.    But  the  ante-Roman  origin  of  Nura 
is  proved  by  one  of  those  singular  structures  called  Nu- 
ragpi,  which  is  a  large  cone,  constructed  of  coarse  blocks 
witnout  mortar,  and  flanked  by  four  small  ones,  upon 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  ttiat 
lupplied  Nura  with  water.    There  are  also  at  Nura  other 
Roman  remains,  such  as  a  small  theatre,  baths,  &c.,  all  very 
mueh  defaced,     Nura  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Vandals.    The  Nuraggi  are  attributed  by  some 
to  Iberian  colonists  and  their  leader  Norax.  They  are  a  kind 
of  tower  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  lava,  porphyry,  or  freestone,  without 
cement,  and  forming  two  concentric  walls,  between  which 
are  stairs  leading  to  the  summit.     The  inner  part  has 
generally  two  vaulted  rooms,  one  above  the  other.     I1ie 
entrance  at  the  base  is  very  low,  and  leads  through  both 
walls  to  the  lower  chamber.    The  stairs  give  access  to  the 
upper  chamber.     Tlie  Nurapgi  areof  two  sorts;  the  most 
comnion,  and  probably  the  roost  antient,  bear  no  marks  of 
Ube  ohisMsl,  and  are  constructed  of  massive  blocks,  with  irre* 
•pilar  ikces,  and  smaller  stones  in  the  interstices.    The  ex- 
Mrior  materials  of  the  others  are  evidently  worked  by  tools ; 
and  though  the  stones  are  not  exactly  square,  they  are  placed 
in  horizontal  layers,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards 
the  summit.  The  Nuraggi  stand  generally  on  the  summit  of 
hilli  commanding  a  view  of  the  plains.    Some  rest  upon  a 
gkolid  and  spacious  substructure  or  platform  walled  round 
la  the  same  manner,  and  in  which  are  constructed  hidden 
Chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  central  one  by  a 
bVhrered  gallery.    Captain  Smyth  gives  the  plan  and  section 
HConeof  these,  which  is  in  the  plain  of  Giavesu  near  Bonorva. 
tk  is  about  40  feet  high,  including  the  substructure,  and 
ilkl  cone  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  where  it  rises  above 
tM  tubstructure.    One  of  the  lofiiost  Nuraggi  is  between 
Sanagbeu  and  Furdungianus,  in  the  district  of  Busacbi, 
east  of  Oristano :  it  is  nearly  60  feet  high,  and  is  called  by 
the  natives  *  Su  Nuraggi  longu.'     Nuraggi  are  scattered 
all  over  Sardinia,  to  tho  number  of  several  hundred,  and  are 
aeen  in  every  state,  some  nearly  perfect,  others  a  heap  of 
rubbish.    They  are  very  numerous  in  the  district  of  Sulcis, 
or  the  south-west  uart  of  the  island,  and  also  in  the  hilly 
region  of  Le  Marghine,  north  of  Oristano.    There  are  also 
fine  specimens  of  them  in  the  Campo  d*  Ozicri,  and  at  Isili 
and  Gennuri  in  the  Canipidano.    The  original  purpose  of 
these  buildings  was  probably  for  watch  and  defence,  though 
in  afler-ages  some  of  them  may  have  been  used  as  monu- 
ments for  the  dead,  fragments  of  Roman  terracotta  and  coins 
of  the  Empire  having  been  found  in  them ;  neither  literal 
nor  symbolical  characters  are  discovered  in  these  singular 
structures. 

The  6rst  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia,  of  which 
the  epoch  however  is  not  ascertained,  was  led  by  Ma- 
cbssus,  or  Malchus,  or  Melech,  who  landed  on  the  is- 
land, but  was  defeated  by  the  natives,  for  which  he  was 
banished  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  Some  time  after, 
about  490  B-c,  Hasdrubal  and  Uamilcar,  sons  of  Mago,  led 
another  expedition  to  Sardinia,  which  gained  a  footmg  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  built  or  colonized  Ca- 
ralis  and  Sulcis.  Hasdrubal  however  lost  his  life  in  fighting 
against  the  natives,  who  appear  to  have  struggled  bravely 
against  the  invudcrs. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they  never  reduced  it  entirely, 
as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  ever  ready  to 
rise  at  any  favourable  opportunity.  The  lower  country  how- 
ever was  permanently  in  possession  of  the  Carthaginians 
uptil  the  first  Punic  war.      Sulcis  was  one  of  their  chief 


subject  of  eontroversy,  some  plaoing  it  on  Ito  aoalkM 

where  a  district  still  retains  the  name;  vhilat  ^mm% 
more  plausibility,  place  it  in  tho  malt  i 
called  S.  Antioco,  north  of  the  town  of  that  doom,  ■ 
considerable  remains  of  walls,  of  a  moat,  and  mi___ 
necropolis  are  seen,  and  where,  in  1819.  an  ioscripCioa  ^ 
found,  in  which  Sulcis  is  styled  a  Roman  muDiciDwa.  mI 
the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  L.  Com.  MareHlo^  mm 
corded.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  1820,  pan  af  i 
brass  armour  was  discovered,  which  is  now  in  the 
of  C-gliari,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  of  Groek 
ship.  (Orafsi,  Ricerche  Sioriche  intomo  oiieJrt 
perte  nelV  Ttola  di  S.  Antioco.)  In  tbo  noighbonriBg 
of  S.  Pieiro  an  amphora  full  of  Carthaginian  btnaa  eoi 
found  by  a  farmer  in  ploughing  the  ground,  whik 
Smyth  was  at  anchor  near  the  spot. 

During  the  first  Punic  war  the  Romans  attaekod  ni  dfr* 
feated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Olbia,  wboro  HaoM^  Iht 
commander,  fell ;  and  again  they  gained  anothor  natri  vis* 
tory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Caralia»  but  tef  it  M 
seem  to  have  got  a  permanent  footing  on  tho  i 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  ill  belonged  to 
But  the  mercenary  troops  that  garrisoned  tho  i 
ng  the  example  of  those  at  Carthace,  ravoltod.  and  kttig 


eoUwias,  but  the  site  of  that  once  wealthy  town  is  now  a  |     During  the  great  civil  wara  Sardinia  ihand  iIm 


their  commander  Bostar  and  the  other  OarthaginiaB^ 
possession  of  the  principal  strongholds^  and  ocnamiurf  il 
kinds  of  depredations  on  the  nativea,  who  roae  ia  ^ 

at  last  drove  them  away.  The  mtroenarioa 
Italy,  where  they  were  countenanced  by  tbo  Ro 
for  a  pretence  to  seise  upon  that  fine  island.  Taking  si" 
vantage  of  the  condition  of  their  rivals,  who  weto  |aat  la- 
Icased  from  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  the  noreenariM.  Ihi 
Romans  threatened  Carthage  with  a  now  war  nnlani  fiat' 
dinia  were  formally  made  over  to  them.  The  Ckithap^nM 
were  obliged  to  comply,  besides  paying  Ihe  ezmnses  af  Ihi 
Roman  armament.  The  Romans,  nnder  T.  MaalfaM  T«- 
quatus  and  M.  P.  Matho^  met  with  eonsideTabto 
from  the  Sards,  but  they  succeeded  in  snbjngmting 
cipal  part  of  the  island,  which  was  incorporated*  witl 
into  a  Roman  province,  under  a  prvtor,  about  mjc  SS8. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  ieoond  Punic  wmr«  tko  tk 
weary  of  their  Roman  masters,  applied  to  Cankagi  ki 
assistance.  The  Roman  garrisons  won  in  a  wenkataliiaal 
the  prntor  Q.  M.  Srnvola  was  ill  flram  tho  dimala.  Tbi 
senate  sent  T.  M.  Torquatus  with  reinlbrcemonu  la  8«^ 
dinia,  where  he  found  the  nalivea  of  the  contral  part  in  spa 
insurrection,  under  a  chief  called  Araicorua,  who  wis  hsi 
after  joined  by  a  Punic  force.  A  genand  bsttto  leak  pkn 
near  Caralis,  in  which  the  Sards  and  CanhagimaM  «^ 
utterly  defeated,  and  Comus.  the  stronghold  of  tka  IMW- 
gents,  surrendered  to  the  Romana.  (LIt.,  €3,  e.  4lLka) 
After  this  Sardinia  remained  quite  during  the  tcHoftki 
Punic  war. 

About  1 78  B.C.,  Sardinia,  being  in  a  stale  of  open  i■■^ 
rection,  was  made  a  consular  province,  and  T.  SeapnaaH 
Gracchus  was  sent  to  it  with  an  additional  Ibice  af  lea 
legions  and  12.000  Latin  confederate  troopa.  SeMyieniesd^ 
feated  the  llienses,thesupposefl  deseendantaofsooeTii^ 
emigrants,  and  the  Balari,  another  fierce  tribe.  balie«BA  is 
be  the  descendants  of  Iberian  colonists,  who  lived  in  As 
eastern  highlands.  All  the  people  of  Sardinia 
the  allegiance  of  Rome,  ana  a  doable  tribule 
upon  them.  Tlie  number  of  prisoners  Iwougkt  to 
there  sold  in  the  market  as  slavea,  gave  rise  to  Ike 
*  Sardi  venales/  which,  from  its  double  mrening:  e 
wards  construed  into  a  term  of  reproech.  It 
80,000  Sards  had  either  fallen  or  been  made  pi 

CaioB  Gracchus,  the  son  of  Sempioniua,  being 
Sardinia,  the  Barbaricini,  or  mouniaineera  of  tlie 
still  called  Barbargia.  revolted  again,  end 
tion  was  sent  from  Rome  to  subdue  them,  oa 
sion  bloodhounds  were  employed.  Greecbua  vea 
by  his  enemies  at  Rome  of  courting  undue  populen^ 
the  Sards  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  country.  He  i 
to  Rome,  and  elo^iuently  defended  himself  fron  the 
stating  that  it  was  true  *  he  had  neither  exeelcd  fiaraed  gdk 
nor  torn  women  from  the  arms  of  their  huabenda^  aar  hieagbl 
away  vases  full  of  money  after  empCyiug  tke  wine  eel  ti 
them,  as  many  other  Roman  otticera  had  done ;  keS  thai  hi 
had  gone  to  Sardinia  with  a  full  pum  and  kad  leienal 
with  an  empty  one.'  His  vindicatiun  so  pleated  ike 
of  Rome,  that  they  elected  him  tribunal 
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tics  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  provinces,  following  alter- 
nately the  fortunes  ofMarius  or  Sulla,  of  Ccesaror  Pompey. 
By  the  peace  of  Misenum,  Sextus  Pompey  retained  Sar^ 
rlinia  with  Sicily  and  Achaia.  But  his  fVeedman  Mono- 
dorus,  who  was  proBtor  of  Sardinia,  forsaking  his  master, 
jrave  up  the  island  tu  Oclavian.  The  island  remained  quiet 
during  he  periofl  of  the  Empire,  being  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  then:  granaries  and  a  penal  colony  for  their 
eriroiuals. 

Tiberius  sent  thither  4000  Jews  to  make  war  upon  the 
freebooters  who  plundered  the  country,  or  to  die  of  its  mal- 
aria. Pliny  (iii  7)  mentions  Cai-alis,  Sulcis.  Nora,  and  other 
places  as  towns  that  had  the  Roman  civitas,  and  Turris 
Libysonis  as  a  colonia. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  III.,  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  invaded  Sardinia  from  Africa.  The  emperor  of  the 
Hasi.  Leo.  sent  an  expedition  against  Genseric,  which  retook 
Sardinia,  hut  the  la.ter  soon  after  recovered  possession  of  it. 
His  son  Hunneric.  bemg  an  Arian,  like  his  father,  perse- 
cuted the  Catholics  or  orthodox  with  great  cruelty,  as  well 
ns  bis  successors.  Sardinia  became  a  place  of  banishment 
for  the  orthodox  prelates  of  the  Vandal  dominion.  After 
the  overthrow  uf  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisarius,  Sar- 
dinia was  annexed  to  the  prefectship  of  Africa,  and  was 
governed  by  an  officer  styled  duke.  About  a.d.  594,  Za- 
bardy.  duke  of  Sardinia,  having  defeated  the  tribe  of  Bar- 
baricini,  ohlitrcd  them  to  abandon  idolatry  as  a  condition 
of  pardon.  This.foiced  convention  however  was  eluded  by 
many,  and  the  archbishop  Januarius  went  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain that  by  giving  a  fee  to  the  military  officers  of  the  em- 
peror, the  natives  were  allowed  to  sacrifice  to  their  heathen 
deities. 

Pope  Gre«(ory  the  Great,  in  his  Epistles,  complains  of  the 
loose  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  Sardinia.  The  Saracens 
began,  about  the  )ear  720,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Sardinia ; 
and  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  unable  to  protect  their 
distant  dependencies,  the  natives  applied  for  assistance  first 
to  the  Lun^obards,  and  afterwards  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Charlemagne's  son,  to  whom  they  tendered  their  alle- 
giance. 

About  the  year  1000,  Musait,  a  Moorish  chieAain,  sailed 
Brum  Africa  to  Cagliari  with  a  large  force,  took  it,  and  con- 
quered the  {greater  part  of  the  island,  and  assumed  the  title 
}f  king  of  Sardinia. 

Musait,  not  content  with  the  possession  of  Sardinia,  sent 
from  thence  armed  vessels  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  pope  issued  a  bull  against  him.  offering  the  investiture 
if  the  iAland  to  those  who  should  drive  him  out  of  it.  The 
L^isans  sent  an  armament  which  took  possession  of  Cag- 
iari.  Musait  came  with  a  strong  force  by  sea  and  by 
and,  A.D.  1 U15.  and  obliged  the  Pisan  garrison  to  capitulatei 
mi  massacred  the  Pisans  as  they  came  out  of  the  town. 
Vlusait  then  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Luna  in  Italy,  and  sur- 
)rise«l  and  sacked  that  town.  He  was  however  attacked  in 
lis  retreat,  and  lost  most  of  his  men,  and  even  his  wife, 
vho  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Musait  escaped 
o  Sardinia.  The  pope's  legate  now  persuaded  the  Genoese 
o  join  the  Pisans  agamst  Musait.  The  combined  forces 
»f  the  two  republics  attacked  the  Moors  and  drove  them 
iway  from  both  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (a.d.  1016-1017). 
U'ter  this  *llic  Genoese  kept  for  themselves  Corsica  and 
^praja,  and  the  Pisans  had  Sardinia.'  (P.  B.  Burghi.  De 
Jominio  in  Mari  Ligustico)  Musait  however,  having  ob- 
ained  reinforcements  from  Africa,  was  still  in  the  field  in 
Urdmia,  when  the  Genoese  again  assisted  the  Pisans  in 
irivJNg  him  away,  a.d.  1022.  The  island  being  finally 
i^ared  of  the  Moors,  the  Pisans  divided  it  into  four  pro- 

ces.  called  Giudicature,  and  appointed  Pisan  noblemen 
•%dr  each,  styled  '  Giudice,'  each  independent  of  the  others. 
4it  all  feudatory  to  Pisa.  Cagliari  in  the  south,  Torres  in 
be  north.  Gallura  in  the  east,  and  Arborea  or  Oristano  in 
be  west,  were  the  names  of  the  four  judicatures.  Some 
laces  along  the  northern  coast  were  however  assigned  to 
Iw  Genoese,  among  others  Castel  Sardo,  which  was  for  a 
tng  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Doria  family,  who  built 
castle  near  it.  still  called  Castel  Doria. 
■  The  republic  of  Genoa  however  was  dissatisfied  at  not 
aving  a  larger  share  of  the  island,  and  this  creating  a  feel* 
tg of  bitter  animosity,  led  to  those  disastrous  wars  between 
^isa  and  Genoa,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two 
entiines.  ended  with  the  ruin  of  the  maritime  power  of 
be  former.  [Pisa.  History  of.]  Sardfnia  meantime 
ontinued  under  its  *  judges'  liege  to  Pisa,  till  1164,  wh§n 
P.O.,  No.  1285, 


Barisone.  judge  of  Arborea,  instigated  by  the  Genoese; 
offered  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  a  sum  of  4000  silver 
marks,  besides  an  annual  tribute,  for  the  inve»titure  of  the 
crown  of  all  Sardinia,   and  he  was  actually   ciuwned  ai 
Paria  by  the  bishop  of  Lidge.  acting  fur  the  emperor,  the 
commune  of   Grenoa    being    security    for    the    payment. 
The  other  three  judges  however  were  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  Barisone,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  shallow-headed 
man.  and  having  received  assistance  Irom  Pisa,  they  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Arborea.    The  Genoese  as  protectors  of 
Barisone.  whom  they  kept  in  custody  at  Genoa  for   his 
debts,  laid  claim  to  his  dominions,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  Sar- 
dinia, which  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of  Torres.  After  the 
war  had  lasted  ten  years,  Barisone,  who  bad  been  released 
from  custody,  made  his  submission  to  the  authoritias  of 
Pisa.    The  dominion  of  the  island  however  remained  long 
after  a  constant  subject  of  contention  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa,  whilst  thelordsof  the  various  pi ovinc^^s  made  them- 
selves independent  in  reality.    The  emperor  Frederic  II. 
took  advantage  of  this  to  make  his  natural  son  Hentziita 
king  of  Sardinia.     For  this  puroose  he  negociated,  in  1238, 
a  marriage  between  him  ana  Aaelasia,  the  relict  of  Ubaldo, 
judge  or  prince  of  Gallura  and  Torres,  who  had  however 
already  made  a  bequest  of  her  territories  in  favour  of  tlie  papal 
see,  in  case  of  her  dying  without  issue.     Hentzius  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Sardinia,  and  having  possession  in  right  of 
his  wife  of  the  two  northern  judicatures,  he  added  to  them 
that  of  Arborea,  whose  judge,  Pier.ro  di  Capiaia,  had  thrown 
off  his  allegiance  to  Pisa.    Cagliari  alone  continued  in  the 
allegiance  of  the  republic.    The  subsequent  disputes  how- 
ever between  Frederic  II.  and  the  pope  made  Hentzius  and 
the  Pisans,  who  were  Guibelines,  join  together  again^l  the 
pope  and  the  Genoese,  and  their  combined  fieet  defeated, 
in  1241,  a  Genoese  sauadron.  and  took  twenty- two  galleys 
with  a  number  of  prelates,  apostolic  legates,  and  ambassa- 
dors, who  were  going  to  Rome  to  attend  the  general  coun- 
cil convoked  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.    Hentzius  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  determination  both  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  where  he  fought  for  many  years  for  his  father 
against  the  pope  and  the  Guelphs,   until   he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  in  1249,  who  kept  him  in  con- 
finement for  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  which  he  bore  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia.     His  title  was  however  a  mere 
name,  and  the  various  judges  of  the  island  ruled  as  inde- 
pendent prinees,  whilst  Pisa  and  Genoa  continued  to  fight 
for  their  respective  claims  to  the  nominal  sovereignty.    Ca- 

fliari  and  some  other  towns  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Wn  troops.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Meloria  (a.d.  1284X 
by  which  the  Pisan  naval  power  was  annihilated,  proposals 
were  made  bv  the  Genoese  to  release  their  numerous  pri« 
soners,  provided  Pisa  would  make  a  cession  of  Sardinia,  and 
give  up  the  castle  of  Cagliari  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese ; 
but  the  prisoners  themselves,  it  is  reported,  protested  against 
recovering  their  liberty  at  such  a  price.  Some  years  after, 
Nino  Visconti,  judge  of  Gallura,  related  to  the  famous 
count  Ugolino,  acted  a  considerable  part  in  the  civil  broils 
of  Pisa,  which  ended  with  the  catastrophe  of  Ugolino  and 
his  family. 

In  1297,  pope  Boniface  VIIL,  wishing  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Sicily  for  his  proteg6  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Naples,  induced  James  of  Aragon  to  give  up  Sicily,  in  ex- 
change for  which  Bonifiice,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  assumed 
power  of  disposing  of  crowns  and  principalities,  gave  James 
the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  as  a  fief  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  Although  the  Sicilians  them>-elves  did  not 
consent  to  the  exchange,  and  proclaimed  Frederic.  Jame8*s 
brother,  as  their  king,  the  investiture  of  Sardinia  was  con- 
firmed to  James  by  pope  Clement  V.,  in  1309.  James  how- 
ever was  not  ready  to  enforce  his  claim  till  1323,  when  he 
made  large  preparations  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia  for  an 
expedition  to  Sardinia.  The  Pisans  reinforced  their  gar- 
risons in  the  island,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  out- 
laws who  should  enlist  in  their  service.  Hugo,  jud^e  of 
Arborea.  however  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  Aragonese  occupation,  he  laid  a  plot  for  mas- 
sacring all  the  Pisans  in  his  dominions,  which  extended 
over  the  whole  western  part  of  the  island.  The  plot  being 
executed  with  the  most  merciless  punctuality,  he  aispatched 
a  messenger  to  Barcelona  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
expedition.  In  June  the  Infante  Don  Alonso  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Palmas.  and  having  landed  his  troops,  was  ioined 
l^  Hugo  and  some  of  the  native  nobles,  who  tendered  their 
aUegiance  to  bis  father  the  king  of  Aragon.   The  combined 
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fbrrM  (ban  basieged  Igletia*,  and  ftfler  MTsnl  nonlhi'  reiU- 
lancflihePisangarmuiirapiiuUltNllhrousI)  ramliie.  Tbe In- 
fante tliBii  proceHdinL  to  blackmlti  Catfliikri  by  tea  and  Idud.  A 
Puun  llset  uT  nflr-l wo  galleji  arrived  in  the  naHin  the  ipring 
of  J1J4,  and  landed  a  body  of  troop*,  which  weie  joined  by 
tome  of  the  native*,  but  beinq  defualed  by  the  Atagonoa, 
a  treaty  s'aa  concluded  by  wliioh  Sardinia  vat  given  up  by 
the  republic  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  on  condilian  that  Ihe 
Pisan  inbabitania  and  tbDir  properly  ihould  be  retpected,  and 
tbut  tlieca»lleand  nuburbs  uf  Cagliari.vLth  IbejHirl.snd  tbe 
adjuiuing  lakei  kbould  remain  In  poiseMion  of  Pwk,oD  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute  u  a  sign  of  homage  to  th:  king 
of  Aiagon.  Tbi*  arrangement  did  not  lati  long ;  mutual  re- 
erimiiiBtioni  ti>ok  plaM  between  the  pa  rticii,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing )eBr,  the  Piwn  aquadron  being  entirely  defealed  by  the 
Aragoneie  in  ibe Bay  ufC^liari,  tbe  town  wai  evacuated,  and 
Sardinia  was  entirely  loit  to  I'm.  But  (he  judgei  were  no 
more  inclined  to  lubEQit  to  their  new  matiert  than  to  the 
Piun^  and  being  aiiisied  by  the  Genoese  coloninta  of  Cattel 
Sardo  and  Caitel  Duria  Ihey  blockaded  SaKari,  and  carried 
on  fur  many  yeara  a  de»truoliv«  warfare  againat  the  Araso- 
neio.  At  latt  Peter  tbe  Ceremonioua,  king  of  Aragon,  landed 
in  13j4  with  aalroiigfureeat  Porto  Cunte,  and  having  Ira- 
verted  and  pacified  (he  principal  ful  of  the  itknd,  made 
hit  public  entry  into  Cagliari,  where  in  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  a  view  of  chocking  tbe  inlluence  of  the 
factiout  chiefa.  he  convoked  a  general  parliament,  after  tht 
model  of  the  Cortei  of  Spain,  conaiating  of  prelalei.  peer*, 
and  eommont,  which  wai  called  '  Stamenti,'  or  Stiatet.  He 
thut  laid  tbe  foundation  of  a  representative  government  in 
Sanhnia.  which,  although  on  a  contracted  baait,  hai  been 
the  meant  of  taving  the  inland  from  military  detpotitro,  and 
atill  lubtitla  at  the  present  dav.  Neither  Mariano,  judge 
of  Arborea,  nor  Uona,  the  head  of  the  GcDoete  faction,  at- 
tended the  rongreia ;  and  after  Peter  had  returned  lo  Spain, 
MariiDo  intrigued  with  pope  Urban  V.  to  obtain  the  invea- 
tilure  of  tbe  itland  for  hioitelf.  U  ii  death  in  the  plague  of 
1376  prevented  bit  tuccaeding  in  hit  prtuecti,  and  hit  ton 
H  ugo,  who  Wat  at  ambilioua  at  hit  father,  wat  murdered  by 
hit  own  lubjecu  nlOriitano  in  1383.  Brancaleone  Doria, 
who  hail  married  Eleanor.  dau(;hler  of  Mariano,  offered  hit 
tervit-et  to  the  king  of  Arngon  to  bring  the  whole  of  Sar- 
dinia into  lubjcciiun ;  hut  hit  wife,  who  wat  equally  at  am- 
biiiouH  at  her  father  and  brother  had  been,  put  bertelf  at 
the  head  of  a  iirong  parly  of  nalivea,  who  named  her  ton 
judge  of  Arborea.  Brancaleone,  who  had  gone  to  Spain, 
wat  detained  there  at  a  honlage.  and  after  Iruillett  n^oci- 
aliont.  Eleanor  look  the  field,  being  joined  by  the  people  of 
Galluia,  and  drove  the  AraKonete  from  almott  the  wbule 
northern  diviiiion  of  the  itland.  She  ruled  fur  leveral  yean 
by  the  nameof'GiudicetM,'butin  fact  at  quean  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  compiled  tar  her  lubjectt  the  'Carta  de  Logu,'  or 
rade  of  lawt  already  noticed.  Tbii  remarkable  woman  died 
of  (he  plague  in  1-103,  and  her  onlv  ton  dying  in  1407,  with- 
out ittue,  tbe  Saiilt  invited  over  the  viDcount  of  Narbonne, 
huiband  of  Beatrice,  Eleanor't  titter.  But  tbe  vitcount 
fiiund  iin  opponent  in  Hranialoone  Doria.  who  after  hia 
wife'i  death  Imd  taken  potst-sBion  of  Arbuiea,  and  wat  tup- 
ported  by  the  Genoeio  in  Ihe  north.  Martin,  king  of  Sicily, 
ton  of  Martin  of  Aragon,  being  ihcn  in  Spain,  urged  hit 
(htber  to  prepare  an  eipedilion  fiir  the  recovery  uf  Sardinia, 
The  nobility  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon  were  auro- 
moned  for  the  purpote.  and  the  armament,  headed  by  Ihe 
jioungcr  Martin,  lailed  from  Barcelona  in  tbe  tprmg  uf 
1489.  Having  landed  and  entered  Cagliari.  he  i«*ued 
from  ihenre  wiih  auUD  fool  and  3000  hone  againtt  the  forces 
of  both  Doria  and  ihe  VitcounI,  who  had  united  aguintl 
him.  A  battle  took  plaoc  at  8.  Luri,  in  June.  14us,  in 
which  the  Arauonete  obtained  a  compleie  victory,  Doria  wot 
Ulten  pritiincr,  and  the  Viicounl  tied  precipitately.  Marlio 
however  died  Khorily  after  of  the  malaria  fever,  and  the 
Vitcount  continued  lo  carry  on  llio  war.  At  latt  Alfoiito 
V.  of  Aragon  obtained  tbe  formal  ceuion  of  the  provineeof 
Arboma.  in  14-i8,  by  paying  1U0,I)DU  gold  tlarint  lo  ibe  heir 
of  the  late  vitcount  of  Njrbonne,  and  the  whole  itland  be- 
came lulijurt  to  thecruvn  of  Aiagon.  In  1492  Ferdinand 
Ihe  Calh,ihc  eitablithcd  the  Inquitilion  in  Sardinia,  and 
ordered  the  expuUion  of  all  Jewt  vho  refused  to  be  bap- 
tiacd,  and  their  synagogue*  to  be  converted  into  ohurclie*. 
Prom  thai  time  Ihe  Jewt  have  not  been  tulcmtud  in  Sar- 

Ry  the  union  of  the  crown*  of  Aragon  and  Ctatilc,  Sai- 
diiii*  bMsme  an  appendage  of  th«  vatl  SpanJih  mouatchy, 


and  vat  niM  for  two  cantnnM  \j  fafMsId  fkMq>  mt 
from  Spain,  under  wbote  admin iatnlioB  tba  iwuiilii  9tk 
into  decay,  like  Sicily,  Naplet,  and  tlw  nat  of  lb«  ^ai* 
depend enciae.  In  the  war  of  iha  Bpuitah  wMeaMte  m 
nouataineera  of  Gallura  having  dadand  ihiwiilt 
Cbarlea  of  Austria,  an  Engliah  Mtt  niidar  flir  JoIh 
appeared  before  Cagliari,  and  tbe  Tieui>|  o^Aul 
the  itland  acknowledged  Cbarhn;  hut  bj  iba  mm  4 
Utrecht, in  1 713, Charlea  having raaignedhiadnfaMitl|a^ 
Sardinia  waa  given  lo  hira  at  uapwor.  In  HIT  At~ 
the  minister  of  Philip  V.,  tent  a  lirg*  fbraa  U  tht  ■ 
peace,  under  the  Marquia  da  Lcda,  whiek  la*k  ■•■■■• 
'"    "  '    '    leta  than  two  montha.   [ALStaMa.]    hdi 


of  Bardi 
treaty  of  Lond< 
dinio.  which 


the  hittory  of  Sardinia  beoomee  doMl*  e( 

of  tbe  boute  of  Savov.    [Sahdiniam  StATKt-3 
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been  a  great  benehclor  to  Sardinia.  Qtnpvwt,  ifc—  in 
the  local  administration  mttmoomtltd,  n  GaUvpiiNni 
formed,  tbe  national  lawa  warn  eo&ftmM^  ■dantin  Ml 
encouraged,  Monti  Frunwnlarii  van  fuundad  kt  thlHi* 
ance  ofsmaU  hrmera,  commerei>ltrihunnU««a  MlaHiM 
at  well  at  the  pott  office,  the  Board  of  Hank^  nldhv* 
ttiluiion«  of  civilised  ttatea. 

In  December.  17SS,  the  Naltonal  CoavMlioq,  immi 
declared  war  in  the  name  of  the  Frannh  SapvUe  'j^" 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  tent  a  lage  fleet  aitdar  ftilwiiirfta 
guet  to  aiiack  ibo  itbnd.  Tha  Snrda  bowwi  M  wak 
lume  preparations  fur  resistance,  and  the  Franrl^  aa  aMba- 
ing  before  Cagliari,  in  January,  l7fS,  met  vjik  ■  h« 
recaption  from  the  fort*  an4  battaria^  wboat  fl 
damaged  ihuir  thipt.  They  landad  <~~~ 
but  were  repulieu  by  the  native*, «! 

maiktmen  and  aocustomed  to  tha  i_.    ._ . 

atorm  which  arose  completed  tba  djacomttuit  «f  At  * 
pediiion,  by  tba  lost  of  a  Una-ef-battta  thip  aod  mnmi 
kmaller  onct.  The  French  adiuiral,  aRer  ualaadj  h* 
barding  tba  town  for  taveral  da; i,  rainbarkad  tht  «■!■ 
and  tailed  away,  leaving  aevenl  bundnd  aaa  UU  * 
pritonera. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  pleated  with  bit  iimlar  tiUlilt 
invited  them  to  aik  for  anvibing  that  ibn  wikt  ibl 
uteful  for  the  island.  Tbe  Said*  dcnaad«4  !•  iM  MV*' 
eation  of  the  iiamanli ;  1,  tbe  oonBimttioB  of  4tir  Im 
cuttomt,  and  privil^at;  3,  that  all  otteta  is  tht  itei 
except  tliat  of  viceroy,  abould  ba  bald  by  naliitt;  lilt 
etiablitbiaent  of  a  council  m  odviaa  tba  Tieetw;  Lpan» 
aign  to  tend  a  miniaier  to  lewda  at  Turis  ana  wttth  MB 
tbeir  interesla.  The  Piadmoiiteao  miaiatare  hovanr  fr 
•uaded  the  king  from  litiening  to  tlie  patitiMtt  wu0Ki 
continued  lobe  filled  withPie'liuuiii»e.arid  ibii  taoaoiavs 
wat  that  intutreElioni  broke  Kill  >n  \'V*  and  UIJ,**!)!* 
oommonder-in  chief  and  iha  I  hlunddiii- general  were  kJW 
by  tha  people  of  Cagliari.  By  ihc  incdiatiuo  huwwvw  af  ib 
atchbiibop  of  Cagliari  and  "C  \\,v  i>u|w,  a  xeeatal  an  rf 


amnetty  wa*  proclaimed  in  I 
of  ihe  iilanden  were  grantett 
nianuet  IV.  wat  driven  away 
nenial  tiales,  ihe  Stamenti  ui 
bim  at  Leghorn  to  atture  hii  < 
people.  The  king  and  hit  Am 
1/9U,  where  ihey  wliere  t» 
king  liuwevor  returned  soun  n 
tHD:i  abdicBlid  in  favour  of  . 
who,  liaviiiK  loal  alt  hopaa  of  . 
minions  r«vaired  to  his  islai  - 
Protected  frum  external  altoi' 
Sardinia  til. 
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.  King  Cbadas  I» 
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rDQtUNBlali* 
Fvbruart.  IIN 
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UlUfNi _    . 

During  hit  retidence  at  CagI  .>::  tic  paid  much  a'tealm 

the  agriculture  of  tbe  island    i.  uvll  •• 

lion,  but  hit  pecuniar*  mean 

waa  liked,  aliDouKb  the  eipt 

of  a  cuuil,  however  modcut, 

heavily  upon  a  peo)<le   unds 

ditturbaiii-et  occurred  in  ISi'   . 

island,  ihe  people  of  which  :    t      .' .  . 

excited  than  tlune  of  the  sol  i  i 

surreclion  attumed  tometbii  . 

war,  tbe  tteaianiry  againstth    i 

to  ba  lealou*  for  iIm  praiIom.i.-:ii...  ul 
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orer  the  feudal  aristoeraoy.  Many  of  tiie  iMrcHiial  |talaeet 
were  destroyed*  among  others  that  of  Sorao,  a  town  of 
4000  inhabitants  north-east  of  Sasaari.  At  laat  the  king  s 
troops  quelle<l  the  insurrection,  and  several  of  the  leaders, 
who  were  not  all  peasants,  were  either  executed  or  con- 
demned to  prison  for  life,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Sardinian  prisons,  is  worse  than  death. 

In  I8I4  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Turin,  leavmg  his 
brother  Charles  Felix,  duke  of  Oenevois»  Ticero^  of  the  is- 
land. In  1821,  ill  consequence  of  the  abortive  insurrection 
of  the  Constitutionalists  of  Piedmont,  Victor  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  who  took  much  intercat  in  the  affairs 
of  Sardinia.  Charles  Felix  was  the  founder  of  the  Agrarian 
Society  and  of  the  museum  of  Cagliari;  and  he  waa  the 
first  to  plan  and  execute  a  great  carriage*road  throughout 
the  island. 

8ARDES  {^dp9Hi),  the  antient  capital  of  Lydia,  now 
Sarit  was  situated  in  the  spacious  valley  of  the  Hermus, 
and  on  the  Pactolus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  that  river. 
The  south  side  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  range  of 
TmoluB,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  generally  covered 
with  snow.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  site  of 
Sai  des  is  the  Acropolis^  one  side  of  which,  towards  Tmolua, 
is  so  steep,  that  in  the  time  of  Crossus,  when  the  real  of 
the  Acropolis  was  fortified,  this  part  was  considered  secure 
Bi^inst  an  enemy.  It  waa  on  this  aide  however  that  the 
place  was  mken  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  (Herod.,  i  84). 
The  Acropolis  is  continually  crumbling,  and  it  prsaents  a 
very  rugged  and  fanUstic  outline.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  temple,  the  western  fhmt  of 
which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Pactolus,  and  the  eastern  under 
the  steep  nock  of  the  Acropolis.  Two  columns  of  the  ex- 
terior order  of  the  east  front,  and  one  column  of  the  portico 
Bf  the  pronaos,  with  their  capitals,  are  still  standing ;  but 
the  columns  are  nearly  half  buried  in  the  accumulated  soil. 
It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  temple  might  be 
liecovered  by  an  exca\'ation.  Hie  capitals  are  lonte,  and 
raceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  order.  (CockereU.) 
There  are  the  remains  of  two  Christian  ohurcheB»  one 
>f  which  is  constructed  of  magnificent  fragments  of  older 
buildings.  Under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  tnere 
ire  traces  of  a  theatre  and  an  adjoining  stadium :  the  ex- 
terior diameter  of  the  theatre  was  396  fMt,  and  the  inlelrior 
162.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  building  was,  commonly 
»lted  the  Gkrusia,  the  remains  of  which  are  in  the  plain  to 
the  west  of  the  Acropolis.  Sart  is  now  a  misereble  place, 
consist ing  of  a  fbw  mud  huts. 

According  to  Strabo  (p.  625),  Sardes,  though  an  antient 
nty,  WHS  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
rar.  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings,  whoae 
iy nasty  ended  with  CroBsus.  After  Asia  Minor  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  governor  of  this  part  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  place  was  surprised  by  the  tonians,  aided  by  the 
(iihenians,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eity  was  burnt,  owing 
:o  a  soldier  setting  fire  to  the  houses  which  were  thatched. 
Herod.,  V.  10 1 .)  When  Alexander  the  Great  entered  Asia  on 
bia  Persian  campaign,  Sardes  surrendered  to  him.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  Sardes,  with  other  cities  of  Asia 
lor.  suffered  much  A-om  an  earthquake,  but  the  calamity 
vas  alleviated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor.  (Tacit., 
4fm.i  ii.  47.)  Sardes  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Isia  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Julian,  in  his 
ittempt  to  restore  the  heathen  worship,  built  altars  at 
Sardes,  and  repaired  some  of  the  temples. 

Lake  Gyga^i  is  about  five  miles  north  of  Sardeis  and  the 

rarial-places  of  the  Lydian  kings  were  near  it.     The  bar- 

■ows  are  of  various  sises,  covered  with  green  turf,    and 

ny  of  them  retain  their  conical  form.    One,  which  feof 

eh  superior  magnitude    to  the  rest,  is  the  mound  of 

aalvattes.  [Halyattes.] 

SARDINIA.    [SaRdeona.] 

SARDINIAN  STATES  (ST ATI  SARDI)  is  the  name 
>f  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  constitute  a 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  derives  his  title  of  king  firom 
the  island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  These  states  consist  of 
»1.  the  duchy  of  Savoy;  2,  the  principality  of  PittOKOifT, 
in  its  larger  sense ;  3,  the  duchy  of  GsHoa  ;  4,  the  county 
of  NizzA ;  5,  the  island  of  Sardegna,  which  forms  a  aepa- 
rate  state,  and  has  its  own  distinct  administration.  A  |;eo- 
grephical  description  of  each  of  these  great  divisions  is  given 
under  their  respective  heads.  The  continental  territories, 
'Stati  di  Terra  Ferma,'  which  hate  a  population  Of  8,17^900 


and  an  area  varioualv  atated  by  aome  at  16,600  and  by  6thnn 
at  17tOOO  square  lulian  miles  (60  Italian  miles  to  a  degree 
of  latitude),  have  now  one  uniform  system,  admmistretive 
and  judicial,  being  divided  into  40  provinces,  namely: 
U  Savoy  Proper,  chief  town  Chamb^ry ;  2,  Tarantasia,  chief 
town  Moutiers ;  3,  Maurienne,  chief  town  St.  Jean ;  4, 
Haute  Savoie,  chief  town  Hopital;  5,  Genevois,  chief  town 
Annecy;  6,  Carouge,  chief  town  St.  Julien;  7,  Faucigny, 
chief  town  Bonneville;  8.  Chablais,  chief  town  Thonon;  8, 
Aosta;  10,  Susa;  11,  ValseKia,  chief  town  Varallo:  12, 
Ossola,  chief  town  Dome  dX>ssola ;  1 3.  Pallanea ;  14,  Biella ; 
15,  Novare;  16,  Vereelli;  17,  Lomellina,  chief  town  Mor- 
tara;  18,  Casale;  19,  Torino;  20,  Pmerolo;  21,  Alba;  22, 
Saluaao;  23,Cuneo;  24,Asti;  25,  Alessandria ;  26,  Mon- 
dovi;  £7,  Acqui;  28,  Ivrea;  29,  Tortona;  30,  Voghere; 
31,  Bobbie;  3A  Novi;  33,  Geneva;  34.  Savona;  35,  Al- 
benga;  36,  Oneglia;  37,  San  Remo;  38,  Nizsa;  39,  Chia- 
vari ;  40,  Spezia.  An  account  of  most  of  ibe»e  provinces 
and  their  chief  towns  is  given  under  their  respective  heads, 
as  well  as  under  the  names  of  some  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the  country,  such  as  Monferrato  and  Noyara. 

Each  province  is  adminii»tered  by  a  political  officer  called 
intendente^  appointed  by  the  king.  The  province  being  an 
aggregate  of  communes,  each  commune  has  a  sindaco, 
or  maire,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  intendente.  For 
judicial  purposes,  each  province  has  a  collegiate  court,  called 
Tribunate  di  Prefetture,  which  sits  in  the  chief  town.  Tliere 
is  no  Jury  in  the  Sardinian  states.  The  provinces  are  di- 
vided into  districts  called  Giudicature,  in  each  of  which  there 
ia  a  judge  called  Giudioe  di  Mandamento,  answering  to  the 
French  Juge  de  Paix,  with  a  secretary.  There  are  in  all 
412  of  these  giudicature.  There  are  four  supreme  courts, 
Which  are  also  courts  of  appeal  from  the  Tribunali  di  Pre- 
fettufii  and  which  are  called  Senate.  The  senate  of  Turin 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  provincei^on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  and  north  of  the  Ligurian  Apen- 
nines. The  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  of  Genoa  extends  to 
all  the  provinces  of  the  duchy  of  Grenoa,  with  the  exception 
of  San  Remo.  That  of  the  aenate  of  Nizza  extends  to  the 
provinces  of  Nizza,  Oneglia,  and  San  Remo.  The  senate 
of  Savoy,  which  sits  at  Chamb6ry,  decides  all  auita  within 
Che  limiu  of  the  duehy  of  Savoy.  Each  senate  fbrms  two 
chambers,  one  (br  civil  and  the  other  for  criminal  matten. 
All  trials  for  fblony  or  high  treason  appertain  to  the  senate. 
The  aenate  registera  all  edicts,  lettera  patent,  and  ordinances 
of  the  king,  and  is  allowed  to  make  remonstrences  upon  the 
subject  of  them ;  and  it  also  decides  contests  concerning  ju- 
risdiction between  the  various  authoritiea,  as  well  as  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  courts.  In  these  and  other  im- 
portant queations  the  two  classes  or  chambeis  of  the  senate 
Join  in  one  body.    The  senatore  vote  with  closed  doors ;  the 

S resident  collects  the  votes,  and  secre^  concerning  the  in- 
ividual  votes  is  strictly  enjoined  on  pain  of  dismissal.  The 
senators  are  named  as  vaeanciea  occur  bv  the  king  for  life, 
after  a  previous  examination  of  theisandidate  by  the  senate, 
and  they  can  only  be  dismissed  for  grave  misconduct  by  a 
sentence  of  the  senate  itself.  Thev  are  generally  men  of 
high  charecter  and  acquirements,  they  have  good  salaries, 
and  their  probity  ia  considered  above  suspicion. 

A  court  styled  Regia  Camera  dei  Conti  sits  at  Turin, 
and  decides  in  all  fiscal  and  feudal  suits,  for  although  poli- 
tical feudality  is  abolished,  manorial  and  other  territorial 
rights  still  remain,  as  well  asCaatellanie,or  manorial  courts, 
fbr  petty  suits ;  it  acts  also  as  an  audit  court  over  the  trea- 
aury  aceounts,  and  also  as  a  criminal  court  for  all  offences 
against  the  fiso,  for  the  crime  of  coining,  and  also  for  mal- 
vertatfons  of  the  administrative  officers.  There  is  an  admi- 
nltv  eourt,  which  sits  at  Genoa. 

Commereial  eourta  are  established  at  Turin,  Chamb^ry, 
Nice,  Genoa,  Chiavari,  Savona,  Novi,  and  San  Remo. 
Thoae  of  Turin.  Chamb^y,  and  Nice  are  called  Consolati ; 
the  odiera,  Tribunali  di  Commercia 

Beolesiaatical  courts.  Curie  Vesoovili,  exist  in  every  dio- 
cese ;  their  jurisdiction  comprehends  mattere  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  the  misconduct  of  clerical  pereons,but  for  graver 
oriminal  charges  ecclesiastics  are  tried  by  the  respective 
senates,  which  judge  also  in  civil  matten  concerning  mem- 
bers or  bodies  of  the  clergy. 

The  old  continental  territories  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
were  administered  till  lately  by  the  Reali  Costituzioni*  a 
compilation  of  numerous  edicts  and  decisions  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  whiob  was  published  in  1 770,  and  is  mainly  based 
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on  the  Roman  and  eonon  laws.  The  penti  laws  were  very 
severe;  blanpliemy  and  sacrile^xo  were  puniithed  by  the  gtL\- 
leys  or  death ;  a  very  extensive  iiiterpi  elation  was  given  to  the 
crime  of  high  (reason,  which  was  punishable  in  most  cases  by 
death  and  confiscation  ;  the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on 
duellists;  domestic  theft  was  punished  in  most  cases  by 
death  ;  the  body  of  a  suicide  was  hanged;  usury  was  pun- 
ished by  confiscation ;  the  use  or  simple  possession  of  offen- 
fiive  weapons  was  punishable  by  the  galleys ;  libels  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  (he  jud8;e,  who  could  inflict  even  the 
punishment  of  the  galleys  for  life,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Correctional  matters  were  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the*Tnbunali  di  Prefettura.'  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  last  century  in  most  other  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  and  still  is  in  some,  that  is  to  say.  secret,  the  depo- 
sitions being  taken  in  writing,  and  (he  witnesses,  as  well  as 
the  accused,  being  examined  privately  by  the  instructing 
iudge.  and  often  by  the  judi^e  di  mandamento,  or  local 
justice  of  the  district  where  the  offence  had  been  committed ; 
upon  which  the  fiscal  advocate,  or  king's  attorney,  draws  the 
act  of  accusation,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to  the  accused, 
whose  counsel  replies  to  it  in  his  defence.  One  of  the 
judges  delegated  for  the  purpose  examines  the  acts  of  the 
proceedings  for  and  against  the  accused,  and  makes  his 
report  to  the  court,  which,  after  examining  and  comparing 
the  conclusions  of  the  fiscal  advocate  with  those  of  the 
council  for  the  defence,  pronounces  its  sentence.  Neither 
the  accused  nor  the  witness  appears  before  the  court,  nor  is 
the  accused  confronted  with  the  wi(nesses  against  him, 
except  in  rare  cases. 

The  punishment  of  the  wheel,  which  was  in  use  in  1817, 
Has  been  abolished  since,  as  well  as  the  torture.  A 
new  code,  entitled  Codice  Albertino,  has  been  promul- 
gated very  lately  by  the  reigning  king  Carlo  Alberto,  but 
not  having  seen  it,  wo  cannot  say  how  far  it  differs  from  the 
old  one. 

The  towns  and  other  communes  have  a  communal  council 
composed  of  notables  of  the  place,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  syndic,  who  is  appointed  by  the  kinp;,  and  renewed  every 
two  years.  The  council  superintends  the  local  and  econo- 
mical administration*  of  the  commune,  but  its  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sanction  of  the  intendente  of  the  province.  The 
communes  vary  greatly  in  sixe,  and  especially  in  the  amount 
of  population,  from  200  inhabitants  to  120,000,  which  is  the 
population  of  that  of  Turin.  The  very  ]K)puIous  communes, 
consisting  of  large  towns,  such  as  Turin,  Genoa,  Alessandria, 
&c.,  have  two  syndics. 

The  city  of  Turin  has  a  kind  of  charter  with  peculiar 
and  extensive  privileges,  a  numerous  municipal  council 
called  Corpo  Decurionale  (council  of  civil  administration), 
and  a  Vicariate,  or  judicial  and  political  council,  which 
superintends  the  police  of  the  town;  a  Consiglio  degli 
Edili,  composed  of  architects  and  engineers,  to  superintend 
all  buildings,  works,  and  embellishments  of  the  capital,  and 
a  Segreteria,  or  finance  department,  the  city  of  Turin  being 
possessed  of  large  revenues  derived  from  the  octroi  and 
other  local  taxes,  besides  landed  property  and  manorial 
estates,  with  feudal  jurisdiction  over  several  villages.  It 
is  styled  in  public  documents,  L'lllustrissima  Citta  di 
Torino,  Contessa  di  Grugliasco,  Signora  di  Beinasco.' 

The  government  in  the  Continental  states  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  IS  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  king  being  the  sole 
source  of  law.  All  the  laws  emanate  from  him,  and  are 
promulgated  in  his  name.  He  can  abrogate  all  decisions 
and  sentences  even  of  judicial  bodies.  He  imposes  the 
taxes,  and  has  the  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  re- 
venue. He  or  his  delegates  in  his  name  api>oint  to  all 
offices  civil,  militory,  and  judicial.  This  form  of  pure 
monarchy  dates  froni  the  reign  of  Duke  Emmanuel  Pbili- 
bert,who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  abolished  political  feu- 
dality, and  by  doing  away  with  the  niilitar}-  services  of  the 
great  vassals,  and  substituting  a  payment  in  money,  formed 
a  stipendiar)'  regular  infantr),  and  created  the  militia  called 
provincial  battalions,  which  was  raised  from  every  province  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  and  being  exercised  once  every 
year,  and  receiving  one-third  of  the  regular  pay  in  time  of 
peace,  was  liable  to  be  called  out  in  time  of  war  to  join  (ho 
regular  forces.  This  system  continues  with  rujine  modifica- 
tiuiis  to  the  present  day  in  all  the  continental  states,  the 
army  lieing  recruited  yearly  by  means  of  a  conscription. 
E\eiy  rofi^nipt,  uiilc'*s  iiu  provides  a  substiiute,  is  bound  tu 
serve  eight } curs  in  the  regular  army,  after  which  he  is  en- 


rolled for  eight  yetrs  more  in  the  piorineU  btMriiM  if  lb 
respective  district  In  time  of  war  the  pioviiicnl 
are  called  into  active  service,  and  ih«  amy  bccoai 
increased  to  100,000  men.  The  regular  regiOMats  an 
into  brigades  of  two  regiments,  each  ragiment  hm  ' 
battalions;  the  battalion  coniiaUof  tix  eompaoMii 
which  musters  176  rank  and  file.  There  ara  tan  bngalHrf 
infantry,  namely,  Guardi,  Regina,  Savoy.  PwmaUU 
Cuneo,  Casale,  rmerolo,  Savona.  and  Acqui.  Tba 
consists  of  seven  regiments,  one  of  which  u  labad  kf 
tary  enlistment  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  TiMra  an  taa 
regiments  of  artillery,  betidea  tho  train,  a  balialioa  of  m^ 
pers  and  miners,  and  a  corps  of  enginoaim.  TW  «M|m  of 
carabineers,  a  numerous  anci  noat  ofloeliTa  bod|f  sf  amlij 
consisting  of  picked  men,  ia,  like  tbo  Froneh  paivMc^ 
charged  with  the  police  of  the  country,  being  waUtmi  la 
stations  or  detachments  all  over  ibe  vahoiia  pronana.  Isih 
men  and  officers  receive  much  higher  payihaa  tba  liMLiil 
are  handsomelv  dressed  and  aecoutrod.  Tbmjf  aaa  gMiialh 
trust)  and  well-behaved  men,  above  iofli|MaiiMi  or  hnh«|. 
civil  to  travellers,  and  are  noted  fbr  tbatr  diieiail— i  U  ifct 
monarchy,  of  which  they  gave  abundant  fnatt  4mmg  Ikt 
insurrectionary  movements  of  1821  and  1831. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  four  tkipa  of  wm,  ku 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  and  two  brigs  of  war*  CMi>iag  m  il 
526  guns,  and  manned  by  3450  men,  beaidaa  1 1  mmfmm 
of  cannoniers,  or  naval  artillorymeii.  and  oon  hailalim  if 
marines.  The  stations  of  the  royal  navy  nn  ot 
Villafranca,  and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  All 
merchant  vessels  and  craft  in  the  Contincniiil 
have  their  names  registered  in  their  reapeetiva 
when  men  are  wanted  for  the  royal  navy, 
obUged  to  furnish  its  quota.  The  same  lyataB 
France,  and  is  called  *  inscription  maritime  f  it  it  ia  htL  a 
regularised  system  of  impressment  under  anetbar  Msa 
although  French  and  other  Com  mental  wriieta  am  apt  is 
declaim  against  tlie  English  impcesament,  wbieb  tbof  eil 
tyrannical,  forgetting  their  own  much 
conscription  of  landsmen,  and  their  *  inacnptioa*  of 
people. 

The  king's  ministry  eonsista  of  a  lecralafy  of  iiaie  kt 
foreign  affairs,  a  secretary  of  war  and  marine,  m 
of  finances,  and  a  secretary  for  the '  intermix*  or 
mcnt,  which  is  divided  into  the  following  ofltees  or 
— 1,  General  affairs,  king  a  household,  een 
precedence;  2,  grace  and  justice;  3^  erdeai 
Valdcnses,  and  Jews ;  4,  communal  afbiiB*  pnUK 
waters,  and  forests ;  5,  board  of  trade  and  atatnticiw 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arte:   6,  board  fSortbe 
the  island  of  Sardinia ;  7,  board  of  police, 
a  grande  cancelleria,  or  board  for  reeetving  and 
memorials  to  the  king,  and  reporting  to  him  I 
intendaut,  or  master  of  the  roval  liouaebold«  villi 
terns ;  a  superintendant  of  the  private  i 
the  king ;  and  a  private  lecretafy  of  bia  nujertf • 
numerous  houseliold. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  Continental 
millions  of  Italian  livret  or  franca,  of  whieh 
lions  are  derived  from  the  land-tax,  which 
or  one-seventh  of  the  annual  r«iit  of  the  land;  tbirty-ta* 
millions  proceed  from  the  gahelle,  or  customs  and  aim: 
the  rest  is  made  up  of  the  post-ufDce.  regialr>-duiy,  aaas- 
poly  of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  other  aoureea.  Tie  ftkht 
debt  amounted  in  1834  to  eigbty-seren  miUianaof 
(Serristori,  Statistica  delC  Italia,) 

The  revenue  of  the  laland  of  Sardinia  ai— ntt  te 
2,750,000  franca,  derived  from  *  donativi,'  aa  ibey  an 
voted  by  the  stamenti,  and  by  indirect  laxee^  aaeb  asa** 
toms,  salt,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  the  iahene%  and  ibt 
forage  and  royal  patrimony,  boMdca  a  amall  Mbaii  W 
1 7,000  francs  paid  by  the  clergy. 

The  ecclesiastical  admi  niatration  of  Iba  Cbnliamtat 
states  is  under  the  four  arehhisbopa  of  T^rin,  Chamhfrt, 
Genoa,  and  Vercelli,  and  twenty-aix  hialnifa.  ef  Maa- 
rienne,  Tarantaise,  Annecy,  Aosta,  Suae,  Pineralib  Ae^ 
Alba,  AHti,  Cuneo,  Fossano,  Ivrva.  llondo«C  Salami. 
Alessandria,  Biella,  Casale,  Novaia,  Vigevaaab  Albwii 
Nizza,  Bobbio,  Sariaiia,  Savoiia,  Tofftona,  and  VeH' 
miglia.  The  number  of  parisbea  ia  37M,  ibal  ef  ni- 
leg  I  ate  churches,  besides  cathedrals^  ia  74.  and  thai  W 
clerical  seminaries  54.  In  1833  an  erdcaiaabcal  aradre* 
for  tho  higher  theohigical  studna  waa  iiMtiiuied  al  &fM)t 
near  Tunn.    There  are  iu  ail  the  Gonltnaaul  tfMM  i^' 
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eonvents  of  monks,  of  which  about  one-half  are  of  the  men* 
dicant  orders.  The  rest  having  lost  most  of  their  property, 
which  was  sold  under  Napoleon,  the  restored  government 
has  given  them  property  or  rents  equivalent  to  a  capital  of 
100  millions  of  francs.    There  are  82  convents  of  nuns. 

The  number  of  Jews  is  about  6740,  of  whom  about  1500 
are  at  Turin,  and  the  rest  at  Casale,  Vercelli«  Alessandria, 
Acqui,  Genoa,  and  other  places. 

The  Valdenses  near  Pinerolo  amount  to  about  20,500 
individuals,  and  their  public  worship  is  now  unmolested. 
Their  candidates  for  the  church  ministry  generally  study  at 
Geneva  or  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  [Valdknsbs.]  At 
Genoa  there  is  a  chapel  for  those  Valdenses  and  foreign 
Protestants  who  reside  there. 

Although  the  clergy  of  the  established  Roman  Catholic 
church  have  no  longer  any  direct  political  power  or  juris- 
diction over  laymen,  there  being  no  Inquisition  in  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  yet  they  exert  considerable  indirect  influence, 
greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  except 
Rome.  The  parish  clergy  exercise  an  active  kind  of  moral 
censorship  over  iheir  (locks.  The  introduction  of  prohibited 
books,  especially  on  religious  controversy,  is  strictly  guarded 
against,  and  is  subject  to  severe  penalties,  which  some  im- 
prudent foreigners  have  incurred  of  late  years. 

The  nobility  are  very  numerous  in  Piedmont;  they  are 
chiefly  landed  proprietors  with  moderate  incomes,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  the  country.  The  tone  of  society  is  de- 
cidedly ai  istocratical.  The  commercial  class  is  not  so  nu- 
merous or  important  as  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa.  Most  of 
the  commissions  in  the  army,  as  well  as  the  principal  offices 
of  the  administration,  are  held  by  noblemen.  The  nobles 
have  privileges  even  in  courts  of  justice.  *The  clergy  and 
the  nobility,'  says  an  observing  traveller  who  wrote  in  1834, 
*  have  evidently  the  upper  hand  in  this  country.  The  throne 
is  supported  by  the  altar :  and  as  the  population  is  generally 
religious,  this  support  is  not  so  precarious  as  in  some  other 
countries.  If  there  is  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent  among 
the  middle  and  lower  orders,  this  feeling  does  not  attain  the 
height  of  revolt;  and  this  has  been  proved  in  the  late 
attempts  at  military  insurrection,  in  which  the  masses  took 
no  part,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  propagandists  have 
found  no  sympathy  here.  A  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Piedmont  are  landed  proprietors,  and  are  there- 
fore attached  to  order  and  personal  comfort  They  have  not 
forgotten  the  French  invasion,  they  can  appreciate  tlie  true 
meaning  of  a  liberty  which  is  enforced  by  foreign  bayonets, 
and  they  know  that  constitutions  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment transplanted  from  abroad  seldom  take  root.  All  the 
enlightened  liberals  here  expect  no  good  from  either  aFrench 
intervention  or  an  internal  revolution;  but  they  expect 
much  from  time  and  the  progress  of  ideas.  These  liberals, 
whom  I  may  style  progressive,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  who  are  merely  revolutionists,  are  numerous  in  Pied- 
mont, and  exist  even  among  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  The 
only  part  of  the  French  system  which  they  regret  is  the 
equality  of  all  before  the  law.'  (Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suuse, 
en  Lombardie^  et  en  Piemont.)  During  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  work  just  mentioned  was  written,  several 
useful  reforms  in  the  administration  and  in  the  municipal 
and  judiciary  systems  have  been  effected  by  the  present  king 
Charles  Albert;  and  although  the  government  continues  to 
be  a  monarchy,  the  administration  is  becoming  more  en- 
lightened. 

Public  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  royal  and  oommunal 
colleges.     In  every  province  there  are  one  or  more  roval  col- 
leges,  in   which   grammar,   rhetoric,  and    philosophy  are 
taught ;  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  chairs  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity.     In  most  towns  there  is  a  communal 
college,  besides  grammar-schools,  '  Scuole  di  Latinit^  In- 
feriore.'    The  ag^^regate  number  of  all  these  establishments 
amounts  to  236,  a  number  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation than  that  of  any  other  Italian  state.    In  the  old  ter- 
ritories of  the  monarchy,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  the 
proportion  is  much  greater  than  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa, 
which  is  a  late  acquisition.     Of  these  286  establishments, 
23  are  administered  by  monastic  orders,  and  the  others  by  lay- 
men or  secular  priests  without  distinction.  The  result  of  all 
this  is,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  information  prevails 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Piedmont  ana  Savoy. 
Female  'education  is  afforded  almost  exclusively  in  the  con* 
vents  of  nuns,  of  which  there  are  42  that  serve  for  that  pur^ 
pose.    Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the  two  universities 
of  Turin  and  Genoa,  the  former  of  which  it  attended  by 


•bo«t  1960  itudents.  [Torino.]  The  university  of  Genoe 
is  attended  by  about  600  students,  and  has  36  professors. 
It  has  the  Ibculties,  or  colleges,  as  they  are  styled,  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  phi'lusophy  and  arts,  and  a 
library  of  46,000  volumes.  Among  the  professors  there  have 
been  some  distinguished  men,  such  as  Viviani,  professor  of 
botany,  known  for  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  *  Flora  of 
Libya  and  Cyrenaiea ;'  and  Mojon,  professor  of  chemistry. 
The  great  hospital  of  Genoa,  which  is  admirably  adminis- 
tered, affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the  medical  and  surgical 
students  becoming  acquainted  with  clinical  practice.  The 
studies  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy  are  perhaps  those 
which  flourish  most  at  Grenoa.  The  building  of  tne  uni- 
versity is  vast  and  splendid,  like  most  architectural  buildings 
at  Genoa.  A  board  of  instruction,  styled  *  Deputazione 
degli  Studj,'  composed  of  five  members,  has  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  university  of  Genoa,  and  of  all  the  colleges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  of  the  duchy. 

At  Turin  there  is  likewise  a  board,  called  '  Magistrate 
della  Riforma,'  which  superintends  all  the  establishment^ 
of  education  in  the  old  territories  of  the  monarchy.  Pied- 
mont, Savoy,  and  Nice. 

Turin  has  a  roy<al  academy  of  sciences,  a  royal  agrarian 
society,  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a  roval  military 
academy,  and  a  philharmonic  society.  An  academy  of  the 
fine  arts  exists  at  Genoa,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts  at 
Alessandria,  an  economical  society  at  Chiavari,  and  a  royal 
academy  at  Fossano.  There  are  a  royal  school  of  horseman- 
ship aiid  a  royal  veterinary  school  at  La  Veneria  near 
Turin,  a  school  of  mineralogy  at  the  mines  of  Moutiers  in 
Tarantasia,  and  a  naval  school  at  Grenoa. 

Elementary  education  is  not  in  such  a  thriving  condition 
as  collegiate  and  scientific  instruction  ;  most  communes  have 
schools  for  boys,  but  there  is  no  general  or  uniform  system. 

The  Continental  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  have  several 
fine  carriage- roads  across  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
intersect  their  territory.  The  most  remarkable  are :-  I,  the 
great  road  of  Mont  Cenis,  leading  from  Chambery  to  Turin, 
constructed  by  Napoleon ;  2,  that  of  the  Simplon,  leading  into 
Switzerland,  likewise  constructed  under  Napoleon ;  3,  the 
road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana  and  Lucca  along  the  Eastern 
Riviera,  constructed  since  the  Restoration ;  4,  the  new  road 
from  Genoa  to  Novi  by  Serravalle,  constructed  also  since  the 
Restoration ;  6,  the  road  Della  Cornice,  from  Genoa  toNisza, 
along  the  Western  Riviera,  begun  under  Napoleon,  and 
finished  under  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  A  road  leads 
from  La  Speiia  to  Pontremoli,  partly  through  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  and  thence 
over  the  Apennines  to  Parma.  A  new  road  is  in  progress 
from  Alessandria  to  Savona  by  the  valley  of  the  Bormida. 
There  is  a  well-regulated  post-office  system  throughout  the 
Saidinian  dominions,  as  well  as  diligences  for  travellers  on 
all  the  principal  lines  of  road ;  and  public  conveyances  called 
Veloci^ri  on  the  provincial  or  cross  roads.  For  the  impor- 
tant maritime  traoe  of  the  country,  see  Genoa. 

Tlie  plains  of  Piedmont  are  well  supplied  with  canals, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Alessandria,  Vercelli,  fiiella,  Casale, 
Ivrea,  Alba,  and  Turin.  The*river  system  of  Piedmont  is 
described  under  Po,  Basin  of  thb. 

The  staple  products  of  the  continental  Sardinian  territories 
for  exportation  are : — silk,  which  is  produced  annually  to 
the  value  of  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  millions  of 
francs;  rice,  which  is  raised  in  the  lowlands  near  the  Po; 
hemp,  wine,  and  oil.  The  whole  exports  amount  to  about 
fifty  millions  of  francs.  Most  of  the  wine  is  consumed  in 
the  country.  The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  paper, 
silks,  woollens,  linen,  glass,  and  cotton  yarn.  The  iiuporta- 
tion  of  colonial  articles  and  English  manufactures  takes  place 
chiefly  through  the  port  of  Gtenoa.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Switzerland  and  Gtermany  by  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  and  the  new  road  of'the  Beniardin  Mount  leading  to 
the  Grisons. 

History  of  the  Sardinian  States.^-Th^  history  of  the 
country  is  identical  with  that  of  tlie  house  of  Savoy,  for, 
unlike  some  compact  European  kingdoms,  the  various  and 
heterogeneous  parts  of  which  the  Sardinian  monaichy  is 
composed  have  been  gradually  united  through  the  personal 
exertions  of  its  sovereigns,  that  dynasty  having  become  their 
common  bond  of  union,  and  having  succeeded  also  in  creating 
a  sort  of  national  spirit  wbere  there  was  no  common  iia 
tionality.  The  history  of  such  a  house  is  therefore  very 
curious,  and  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  history  oif 
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Bufopv  dunng^  the  middle  ages.  The  origin  of  the  houM 
ef  Savoy  if  involved  in  the  greatest  ohseurity.  Some 
genealogiita  have  derived  it  from  Witikind,  the  Saxon  chief, 
who  fought  against  Charlemagne ;  otheri  from  Adalbert, 
ton  and  eoUeague  of  Berengarius  II.,  marquis  of  Ivrea  and 
king  of  Italy.  The  first  hitturical  ancestor  of  I  he  house  of 
Kavoy  is  Humbert,  called  the  *  white-handed,*  count  of 
Maurienne  and  great  vassal  of  Rudolf  IIU  the  last  king  of 
the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  When  Rudolf  died,  a.d. 
1032,  Conrad  tlie  Salic  king  of  the  Germans  and  emueror 
of  the  Went,  who  had  married  Rudolf's  niece,  suceeetled  to 
his  rich  inheritance.  He  found  a  willing  and  able  assistant 
(n  the  count  of  Maurienne,  who,  commanding  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  Italian  militia  of  the 
emperor  to  assist  in  reducing  the  other  refractory  Burgun- 
diun  vasjtals.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  Conrad  not 
only  confirmed  Humbert  in  his  extensive  fief  of  Maurienne, 
but  gave  him  military  jurisdiction  over  other  parts  of  Savoy, 
xha  lower  Valais,  and  also  the  valley  of  Aoata,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alp*,  which  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy. Count  Humbert  died  about  a.d  1048,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  His 
eldest  son  Amadous,  styled  I.,  succeeded  him,  but,  dying 
shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  broiher  Oddo,  or  Oiho, 
who,  by  his  marriage  with  Adelaide  ofSusa.  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Odelrio  Magnifred,  or  Manfred,  count  of  Turin 
and  marquis  of  Italy,  extended  the  dominion  of  his  house  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  These  focts  have  been  establi»hcd  by 
the  bcAt  Pieduionteae  critics,  and  the  line  of  succession  from 
Amadcus  I.  to  Oddo,  and  fix>m  Oddo  to  his  son  Amadous 
I L,  is  adopted  in  the  official  genealogy  of  t  he  house  of  Savoy. 
(Cibrario,  Storia  deila  Mnnarekia  di  Savqfa,  Turin,  1840.) 
Former  historians  had  confounded  Amadous  I.  with  Ama- 
dous II.,  and  had  left  out  Oddo  altogether.    [Amaoxus  1.] 

llie  Man^uisate  or  March  of  Italy  embraced  the  valleys 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  including  several 
counties,  of  which  that  of  Turin  was  the  principal.  The 
former  duchy  of  Turin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Loniro- 
bards  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  Piedmont, 
had  been  parcelled,  by  the  policy  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
perorst  into  the  counties  of  Turm.  Auriate,  Bredolo,  Alba, 
&e.  After  the  Carlovingian  empire  became  di»membered 
by  the  forced  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat,  and  Italy  erected 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom,  those  counties  whieh  adjoined 
the  Cottian  and  Graian  Alps  became  the  frontier  on  the 
side  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  the  military 
command  over  the  whole  border  region  or  marches  was 
given  by  the  kings  of  Italy  to  a  high  noble,  called  marquis, 
who  had  jurisdiction  over  several  counties.  [Marchxs,  Thx.] 
The  marquises  of  Italy  resided  generally  at  Susa,  from 
whence  they  watched  the  passes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Oenevre,  and  they  are  accordmgly  also  styled  in  the  chro- 
nicles marquises  of  8u»u. 

The  first  husband  of  Adelaide  was  Hermann,  duke  of 
Suabia,  who,  aficr  the  death  of  her  father  Odelric,  about 
A.i>.  1036,  became  marquis  of  Italy  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Hermann  dving  without  issue,  Adelaide  married,  about 
Hi4r»,  O<ldo,'count  of  Maurienne,  and  son  of  Humbert  the 
White  Handed,  who  by  this  marriage  became  marquis  of 
Italy  and  count  of  Turin,  and  master  of  the  principal 
passes  of  the  Western  Alps;  for.  in  addition  to  thai  of 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  were 
already  within  his  Burirundian  jurisdiction,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  valley  of  Aosta,  he  became  possessed  of 
those  of  Mont  Ccnis  and  Mont  Genevre.  Of  Oddo*s 
lile  we  hove  no  other  historical  record,  except  an  act  of 
donation,  dated  a.d.  1U56,  of  some  land  to  St.  Peter  of 
Taiantasia,  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  his  father  Humbert. 
(Muiatori.  Antiq.  Ital.^  i.  346.)  Oddo  must  have  died 
in  or  previous  to  the  year  1060.  as  appears  by  another 
donation  made  by  his  widow  Adelaide,  on  Trinity  Sunday 
of  that  year,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  in  the  cathedral  of 
Turin,  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
Adelaide's  father,  OdelricManfk-ed,  was  buried  in  that  chapel 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Oddo  left  by  Adelaide  three  sons, 
IN»ier,  who  is  st)led  marquis,  and  Amadous,  who  is  called 
count,  having  res|>ectively  assumed  those  titles  ai\er  their 
father's  death,  and  lastly,  Oddo,  who  became  a  bishop :  besides 
two  d lughiei s.  Bertha,  who  married  Henry,  aAerwards  Henry 
IV.  of  Germany,  and  Adelaide,  wlio  married  Rudolf,  duke  of 
Suabia.  who  was  afterwards  elected  in  place  of  Henry  by 
his  revolted  vassals,  during  the  famous  War  of  the  Investi- 
tui^s.   Adelaide,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  governed,  alter 


tht  death  of  her  htiaband,  m  ngmt  or erilncMtrhtf  a^ 
the  extenaive  territoriea  belonging  to  tlwoi  OB  bolk  Mmi 
the  Alpa.  Cardinal  Peter  IHiiiianiia»  ber  conimyaHj; 
who  was  aent  into  North  Italy  tt  ftpoMolio  !•§•••  to  mi 
a  reform  in  the  clergy,  in  a  letter  uMnmmd  to  AMa^ 
atylea  her  duchess  and  marchioneaa  of  tbo  CMtiia  Alpi^  wd 
speaks  of  her  jurisdiction  aa  extendiof  to  ibo  two  kiagins 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  enbradiig  aovorol  dtoooaM:  ks 
extols  ber  flrmnesa  in  bearing  the  coroa  of  a  kinffas  oiik* 
out  the  assistance  of  a  k  ing.  Her  oMoit  son,  Pator,  toHiW 
Agnes  of  Poitou,  by  whom  he  had  two  doufthtot^  Apofc 
who  married  Frederic  of  Monb6liard,  ooont  ofMoMO 
Alice,  who  married  the  marquis  BonifiMO  dot  VOM 
whom  the  morquises  of  Saluuo  derived  tMr 
After  the  death  of  Peter  about  1078,  hia  tMOtl 
became  count.  Amadous  does  nut  appear  to 
the  title  of  marquis,  the  inveatitoro  of  vkleli*  it  li 
by  some  writer*,  waa  given  to  Frodorie  of  MoaMiMd. 
who  had  married  the  eldest  daughtor  of  FafOfi  too  kk 
marquis. 
Ihe  emperor  Henry  IV.,  being 


deposed  by  pope  Gregory  VIU  leeolvod  to  pfiOMi  li 
Italy,  where  he  had  a  party  in  hia  fcvoor.  TM  fHM 
of  the  Eastern  Alpa  being  eloaed  agmioat  hito  by  ihodriit 
of  Bavaria  and  other  revolted  vasaala,  bo  pwiBiodod  tbMa|h 
Burgundy,  and  arrived  in  the  autoniii  01  Vovoy,  oo  At 
banka  of  the  Leman  lake,  where  be  waa  aet  by  bio 
in-law  Adelaide,  and  by  Count  AmadoiM»  bio 
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law,  whom  he  requeated  to  allow  him  to  pOto  tato  llMvoOb 
his  wife  Bertha  and  his  son  Conrmd.  Adoloido^  boft«g  iMdf 
ill-disposed  against  him  for  hia  negleet  and  illHioolMMI  eif 
her  daughter  Bertha,  refused  bim  the  pOMOgo^  to  «dv  it 
obtain  which  the  emperor  added  to  tbo  dominfona  of  Atoiiioi, 
atyled  count  of  Savoy,  a  fertile  prorineo  of  Bornttdy,  ost 
specified  by  the  chronicler  Lambert,  bol  vbfcb  ii  b^ 
lieved  to  have  been  that  of  Bogey.  HonlTt  oiMoMlf 
Adelaide  and  Amadeua,  crossed  the  Mono  Jovii^  ot  Ontf 
St.  Bernard,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  tboy  oil  lipoboi  li 
Canossa,  where  Gregory  was,  and  vboro,  foHly  to  Ai 
mediation  of  Adelaide,  the  reooncilfiotioB  bolvoaa  Bmy 
and  the  pope  took  place,  in  January,  107fi 
trial  of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  tbo  OMpowt.  (i 
VII.] 

Little  more  is  reoorded  of  Adelaidob  wbo  ttioooio  to 
exorcised  the  chief  authority  in  the  oanio  ofhor  ■■  AMi- 
deus  II.  till  he  died,  leaving  by  hia  wifb  Jooa»  douoblw  rf 
the  Count  of  Geneva,  an  infknt  son,  who  ia  atyiod  BMOtort 
II.  The  Mnrchionosa  Adelaide  eontinoed  to  odMtotor  li 
her  dominions,  as  guardian  to  ber  gnndaon,  okfoi 
longer,  till  she  died  at  a  very  advaneod  ago  in  1091. 

Humbert  II.,  Count  of  Maurieonot  aoeeoodod  to  bo 
father's  Burgundian  estates  in  Savoy,  tod 
them  by  the  acquisition  of  Tarontosia,  bol 
Italian  side  of  the  Alpa  had  been  aeitod  u^ 
minority  by  several  claimanta.  Bonifbee  dol 
quia  of  Savona,  and  husband  of  Aliee,  Hombori'ai 
tKwsession  of  the  counties  of  Broddo  oiid  Aoroiik  vkcft 
had  belonged  to  the  Marchionesa  Addaido,  vbibt  btaaa^ 
in-law,  Agnes  of  FV>itou  abovo  tnentionod,  owoiot  Ai 
county  of  Turin,  which  was  also  daimod  bjComw  too  tf 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  right  of  bia  moUior  lirlto. 
In  the  midst  of  all  thia  the  great  tovna,  Torin,  Aeti,Cbi«\ 
and  others,  availed  themselves  of  the  general  i  nnflwii  a^ 
casioned  by  the  long  struggle  between  Ibo  popooad  IW 
emperor  to  assert  their  independenoo  of  all  vaaaatego  tt» 
cept  the  nominal  one  to  the  Empire.  Hnioboft  cioooid  Ai 
Alps  iu  1097 ;  and  not  being  alroDgeooagb  to  aitoek  olkb 
opponents,  he  made  a  treaty  of  allbinco  vltk  tbo 
commune  of  Asti  and  its  bishop  agoteat 
firming  the  newly  acquitod  libeiliea  of  tbo  oil 
and  by  ceding  to  them  sexorol  YiUagoa  and  toiiiloihm  and 
ensuring  to  them  free  paatogo  tad  ptolocUoa  ttooogbist 
his  Burgundian  or  Tranaalpino  tanriloriia.  DonM,  ia 
his  *  Piemonte  Cispadano  antieo,'  ghfo  tbo  toftt  of  Ibo 
treaty,  dated  July,  1 098,  between  *  tbo  honoorOblo  OttdgROi 
Lord  Count  U  umbert  of  Savoy,  and  tbo  ooiioolaof  tbo  city 
of  Asti,'  which  is  one  of  the  oldeat  docvMOBto  to  vWdl  tti 
consuls  appear  as  first  magiatratea  of  on  IttUoa 
H  umbert  made  donations  to  levorol  cboiobii  mad 
and  he  also  intended  to  proeeod  to  Pfclasfino  wHb  tboGtoM- 
ders ;  but  he  died  in  Savov  in  1 103,  and  «oa  boiied  ■  Ito 
cathedral  of  Moutiera  in  Tarantoaia*  Bv  bia  vdb  Gtsh  if 
Burgundy  he  had  a  son,  who  lucondod  hni  by  tko  Oi^  i^ 
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Ainadeus  III.,  and  a  daughter  Adela  or  Adelaida.  wbo  nar- 
ried  Louis  VI.,  king  of  France.  Anselm  of  Aosta,  who  be* 
rame  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  corresponded  with  Huiq- 
tiert;  and  a  letter  from  him  to  the  count,  in  which  bereoom- 
mends  to  him  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  churches  of 
bis  dominions,  is  contained  in  the  works  of  St.  Anselnou 
(1196.) 

AmadeuA  III.,  who  has  been  sometimes  styled  Amadous 
[I.,  received  from  Henry  V.  of  Germany  the  investiture  of 
ill  Savoy  as  an  Imperial  county.  His  predecessors  were 
merely  counts  of  Maurienne,  although  they  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Savov.  Amadeus  re- 
covered also  in  part  his  ancestorial  Italian  aominions,  and. 
ibove  all,  the  city  of  Turin,  of  which  he  was  acknowledged 
lord  in  the  year  1 131.  In  his  diplomas  Amadeus  styles  him- 
lelf  Count  of  Savoy,  Count  of  Turin,  and  Marquis  of  Italy. 
In  1 140,  Guy,  Count  of  Albon,  and  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
having  advanced  by  the  valley  of  l<ere,  and  laid  siege  to 
[^iontm6lian,  was  defeated  by  Amadeus,  and  died  of  |be 
wounds  he  received  in  the  battle. 

About  the  year  1 1 47  Count  Amadeus  III.  proceeded  with 
ihe  crusade  to  Syria,  and  died  of  disease  ^t  Nicosia  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  year  1148.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  magnificent  abbey  of  Hautecombe  in  Savoy,  which  was 
for  ages  after  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
lynasty,  whose  monuments  remained  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  were  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
French  revolutionists.  The  monuments  were  restored  by 
the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Ama- 
leus  III.,  married  Alfonso  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy. 

A.D  11491188.  Humbert  III.,  called 'the  SainC  son  of 
Amadeus  HI.,  succeeded  him  as  count  of  Savoy  and  mar- 
quis of  Italy.  He  compelled  Manfred,  marquis  of  Saluszo, 
10  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal.  During  the  long  wars 
)f  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  against  the  Italian  eommunei, 
Elumbert,  as  great  vassal  of  the  empire,  at  first  followed  the 
manners  of  his  sovereign,  but  afterwards  kept  aloof  from  him, 
ind  the  consequence  was  thut  Frederic  deprived  him  of  uart 
)f  his  dominions,  among  the  rest  of  Turin,  creating  the  bisnop 
)f  that  city  prince  of  the  empire.  Fiederic,  being  irritated 
Lgainst  the  citizens  of  Susa,  who  had  risen  against  him  on 
lis  passage,  burnt  the  town  and  castle,  ad.  1 174,  when  the 
irchives  of  the  house  of  Savoy  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
;he  dames.  Humbert  was  fond  of  religious  retirement,  and 
(pent  much  of  his  time  in  the  abbey  of  Hautecombe.  fie 
lied  in  1188. 

1188  1233.  Thomas  I.  succeeded  his  father  Humbert 
III.  Having  acknowledged  Philip  of  Suabia  as  king  of 
Grermany.  in  preference  to  his  competitorOthoof  Aquitania, 
Philip  restored  Thomas  to  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of 
vhich  his  father  had  been  deprived  by  Frederic  I.  Thomas 
purchased  of  the  Viscount  Beilion  the  seignory  of  Cham- 
b6ry  for  32,000  sols  of  Susa,  equal  to  84,200  IVancs,  and 
Biilargcd  the  town  and  built  the  castle.  Until  this  time 
Ai^'uebelle  had  been  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  counts 
of  Savoy.  Thomas  enjo>ed  the  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  who  appointed  him  his  vicar  in  Lombardy. 
The  citizens  of  Turin,  instigated  by  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montferrato.  and  also  by  their  bishop,  refused  allegiance  to 
the  count  of  Savoy.  Thomas  crossed  tlie  Alps  and  laid  siege 
to  Turin,  but  the  people  of  Asti  and  other  parts  of  Mont- 
ferrato  coming  to  its  assistance,  the  count  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Savoy.  In  the  following  year 
be  rame  a<;ain  with  more  force  by  the  Val  d'Aosta,  but 
he  fell  ill  and  died,  in  January,  1233.  He  left  a  numerous 
family  :  three  of  his  sons  reigned  in  succession  after  him; 
flinother,  Boiiifaco,  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
mother,  Thomas  became  count  of  Flanders  by  marrying 
Joan,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
iers  and  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

1233- 12  j3.  Amadeus  IV.,  ton  of  Tliomas,  recovered  the 
loininion  over  Turin,  the  bishop  and  citizens  swearing  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  he  was  created  by  Frederic  II.  duke  of 
iheChablais  and  of  Aosta.  He  married  one  of  his  daughters 
to  the  Marquis  of  Montferrato,  and  another  to  the  Marouis 
of  Saliizzo,  both  old  rivals  of  his  house.  Amadeus  IV,  died 
in  1253.  and  whs  buried  at  Hautecombe.  Amadeus  gave 
up  to  his  brother  Thomas,  count  of  Flanders,  the  *  utile  do- 
minium* of  his  Italian  states  with  the  title  of  count  of  Pied- 
mont, retaining  however  the  suzerainty  for  himself. 

1253.  Bi>niface,  the  infant  son  of  Amadeus,  wafi  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Thomas,  count  of  Flan- 


d«n.  The  iMople  of  Turin,  having  reroltedagaio  ami 
supported  by  the  free  citjr  of  Asti,  took  Thomas  pdsone^ 
When  Bonifsce  was  of  age,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  laid 
siage  to  Turin,  but  the  Marquis  of  Montferrato,  and  Cbarles» 
oount  of  Ai\)ou  i^nd  Provence,  who  had  begun  to  extend  liit 
dominions  over  part  of  Piedmont,  marched  against  the  Count 
of  Savoy,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Bonifaee  died  in  prison  at 
Turin,  and  left  no  issue. 

1263-12$8.  Peter,  son  of  Count  Thomas  I.,  and  uncle  of 
Boni&oe,  born  in  1203,  succeeded  to  his  nephew.  By 
affiqity,  he  was  uncle  pf  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  had 
married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  daughter  of  Beatrix  of  Savoy. 
Peter's  sister.  In  1241  Peter  had  repaired  to  England,  and 
had  been  received  with  great  honours  by  Henry  and  his 
consort.  Henry  made  him  earl  of  Richmond,  aqd  gave 
him  for  his  residence  a  palace  near  London  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  which  was  from  that  circumstance  called 
£ktvoy  House.  Peter  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  Boniface  as  count  of  Savoy,  His  first  rare  was 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Turin,  in  which  he  succeeded  after  a 
long  siege.  Peter  afterwards  returned  to  England,  where 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Germany, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  extensive  inheritance  of  Hartmann, 
count  of  Kyburg,  styled  '  the  old,'  who  had  married  Peter's 
sister,  and  who  died  without  issue  in  1'364.  This  inherit- 
ance  extended  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Leman  lak«f 
and  through  this  and  the  grants  of  former  emperors  to 
Peter's  ancestors  the  house  of  Savoy  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  of  tliat  fine  county  called  the  Barony  of  Vaud, 
afterwards  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  now  the  Canton  ae  Vaud  in 
Switzerland.  Peter  died  in  the  castle  of  Chillon  on  the 
shore  of  the  Leman  lake,  in  1268,  and  was  buried  at  Haut^ 
combe.  He  lefl  only  one  daughter  by  his  wife  AgneSi 
heiress  of  the  barony  of  Faucigny.  This  daughter,  Beatrix, 
made  subsequently  a  donation  of  that  barony  to  Amadeus 
V.  Peter  had  a  great  reputation  for  wiiidom  and  chivalric 
gallantry. 

1268-1284  Philip  I.,  Peter's  brother,  succeeded  him  as 
count  of  Savoy  in  hia  old  age.  He  had  some  disputes  with 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  king  of  Germany,  concerning  the 
teiritories  of  Kyburg,  north  of  the  Leman  lake,  but  they 
were  settled  by  an  honourable  treaty.  He  died  at  tbe 
castle  of  Roussillon  in  the  Bugey,  leaving  no  issue. 

1285-1323.  Amadeus  V.,  styled  the  Great,  son  of 
Thomas,  count  of  Flanders,  succeeded  his  uncle  Philip.  Ht 
had  frequent  wars  with  the  dauphin  of  Viennc  and  with  the 
counts  of  Geneva*  whom  he  repeatedly  defea'.ed.  He  gave 
Piedmont  in  fief  to  his  nephew  Philip,  who,  having  married, 
in  1304,  Isabella  of  Villebardouin,  heiress  of  the  principali- 
ties of  Achaia  and  Morea,  received  the  investiture  of  the 
same  (torn  Charles  II.  of  Aivjou,  king  of  Naples  and  count 
of  Provence.  Robert,  the  successor  of  Charles,  however, 
aspiring  to  become  master  of  all  Italy,  tampered  with  the 
citisens  of  Turin  and  Asti,  and  with  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrato, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  liis  own  dominion 
over  all  Piedmont,  where  the  Ai^ous  were  already  possessed 
of  Alba,  CherascQ.  Savigliano,  and  other  towns.  But  H^nry 
of  Luxemburg,  the  newly-elected  king  of  the  Germans, 
coming  tp  Ital>'tn  13 1 0>  passed  through  Savoy,  where  he 
was  received  and  splendidly  entertained  at  Cnamb^ry  by 
Count  Amadeus,  wtio,  with  his  brother  Louis,  baron  of 
Vaud,  and  his  nephew  Philip,  prince  of  Achaia,  accum- 

Eanied  tbe  emperor  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
e  was  crowned  emporor.  in  August,  1312.  The  emperor 
then  made  a  donation  of  the  oity  and  county  of  Asti  in 
favour  of  Count  Amadeus,  Henry's  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  following  year*  prevented  Amadeus  from  en- 
forcing his  title  over  Asti,  which  was  occupied  by  king 
Robert  of  Naples.  Amadeus  afterwards  is  said  by  some 
chroniclers  to  nave  gone  to  RhodeSv  to  assist  the  knights  of 
St.  John  to  defend  that  island  against  Sultan  Othman,  and 
to  have  returned  home  after  theTurks  had  raised  the  siege. 
In  1323  he  went  to  Avignon,  to  induce  Pope  John  XXII.  to 
preach  a  crusade  in  order  to  save  the  Byxantine  empire, 
which  was  then  in  great  danger  from  the  Turks,  and  whose 
emperor*  Andronicus  the  Younger,  married  Anna  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Amadeus.  But  Amadeus,  who  waa  old,  fell  ill 
and  died,  at  Avignon,  1323. 

1323-1329.  £dward,  son  of  Amadeus,  succeeded  him. 
He  had  to  repel  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  dauphin  of 
Vienue,  the  count  of  Geneva,  and  the  baron  of  Faucigny,  who 
were  leagued  against  him.  At  last,  through  the  meaiatbn 
of  Philip  of  Vaiois,  king  of  France,  peace  was  made*    Thf 
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ociunt  of  Savo}-,  in  13*28,  led  a  body  of  men  to  join  King 
Philip  agaiiisit  the  Flemish,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  by  the  French  at  Mount  Cassel.  After  the  ter- 
mination  uf  that  war  Count  Edward  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  fell  ill  and  died,  in  November  1329,  leaving  no  male 
issue. 

1330  1343.  Aymon,  Edward's  brother,  was  proclaimed 
his  successor  by  the  states  of  Savoy,  in  preference  to  Ed- 
ward's daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  uf  Brittany. 
The  states  declared  on  that  occasion,  that  so  long  as  there 
were  any  male  descendants  or  collaterals  in  the  house  of 
Savoy,  no  female,  however  near  in  the  direct  line,  should 
reign. 

Aymon*s  reign  was  peaceful,  and  the  count  applied  him- 
self to  improve  the  administration  of  Savoy  and  his  other 
states  north  of  the  Alps.  He  created  the  oifice  of  chancellor 
as  the  head  of  the  judicial  order,  and  he  also  established  a 
supreme  council  of  justice  at  Chamb6ry,  to  hear  appeals 
fr(»m  the  local  courts.  He  decreed,  by  an  edict  dated  1336, 
that  any  judge  in  his  dominions  might  be  summoned  before 
the  assizes  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him  by  private 
individuals. 

Aymon  married  Yolande,  daughter  of  Theodore  PalsDolo- 
ffus,  marquis  of  Montferrato,  and  son  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  In  the  marriage  con- 
tract it  was  stipulated  that  the  house  of  Savoy  should  in- 
herit Montferrato.  in  default  of  male  issue  of  the  marquis. 
Aymon  died  at  Montm^lian,  in  1343. 

1343-13{i3.  Amadeus  VI.,  called  *  the  green  count,'  son 
of  Aymon,  succeeded  him.  His  long  reign  was  eminently 
successful.  He  drove  away  the  Anjous  from  Southern 
Piedmont ;  he  defeated  the  marquis  of  Montferrato,  who  was 
eagued  against  him  with  the  Viscontiof  Milan ;  he  received 
the  voluntary  allegiance  of  Chieri,  Mondovi,  and  other 
towns  ;  and  he  consolidated  and  greatly  extended  the  domi- 
nion of  the  house  of  Savoy  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
His  other  deeds  and  chivalric  adventures  are  related  unaer 
Am ADsrs  VI. 

1383- 1 391.  Amadeus  VII.,  styled  *  the  red  count,'  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour,  succeeded  his  father  Amadeus  VI. 
He  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France  against  the  united  Flemirh  and  English,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  actions.  On  his  return  home, 
he  made  the  important  acquisition  of  the  county  of  Nice,  the 
people  of  which  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  a.d.  1388. 
Then,  for  the  Qrst  time,  the  white  cross,  the  standard  of 
Savoy,  tioated  over  the  blue  waves  of  the  Me<literranean. 
Amadeus  died  in  1391,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  bunk- 
ing the  boar  in  the  forest  of  Lornes  in  the  Chablais. 

1391-1440.  Amadeus  VIII.,  son  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  His  long  reign  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  house  of  Savoy  for  his  having  consolidated 
and  enlarged  its  dominion  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and 
that  mostly  by  peaceful  means.  By  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  he  inherited  the  county  of 
Genevois,  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  imperial  city  of 
Geneva.  He  purchased  the  valley  of*  Ossola  from  the 
Grisons.  [Novara,  Valli  di.]  Heobliged  the  marquises 
of  Saluzzo  and  of  Ceva  to  swear  allegiance  to  him ;  and  he 
obtained  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti.  duke  of  Milan,  the 
cession  of  the  town  of  Vercelli  and  its  territory  west  of 
the  Sesia.  In  1418,  Ijouis  of  Savuy,  prince  of  Morea  and 
Achaia,  and  prince  of  Piedmont,  dying  without  issue,  Ama- 
deus, his  next  lieir,  reunited  the  principality  of  Piedmont 
to  his  other  dominions,  which  thus  extended  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  shores  of  the  Lcman  lake  to  those  of  the 
Mediterronean  Sea.  and  from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Sesia.  The 
empeiorSigismund,  on  parsing  through  Cham b6ry,  formally 
created  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1416,  confirming  all 
former  investitures  gninted  by  his  pi'edece>sors,  and  more- 
over debarring  all  subjects  of  the  hou^e  of  Suvoy  from  a|>- 
pealingtothe  imperial  chamber  frum  judgments  pronounced 
by  the  duke  or  hi&  succesdors. 

Amadeus  VIII.  bore  the  titles  of  duke  of  Savoy,  Chablais, 
and  Aosta.  prince  of  Piedmont,  count  of  Genevois,  Bugey, 
and  Nii-e.  baron  of  Vaud  and  Faucigny.  and  marquis  of 
Italy,  and  from  his  time  the  house  of  Savoy  assumed  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe. 

He  cidlected  the  edicts  and  statutes  of  his  ancestors,  and 
from  them  and  the  'droit  coutumier,'  or  customs  of  the 
GtMicvoi>  and  Faucigny,  he  compiled  a  code  uf  laws  for 
all  Savuy,  under  the  title  of  'Slututa  SabaudioD,*  vbicb  he 
jiublibhed  in  1430. 


bh        ^ 


Other  particulars  of  the  life  and  TieiMtodM  <#  ttif^ 
markable  prince,  who  assumed  for  a  tine  the 
are  given  under  Amadeus  VIII. 

1440-1465.  Ludovie,  or  Louis,  son  of  Amadaoa  VIIL 
sumed  the  ducal  crown  in  consequence  of  bis 
cation  in  1440,  when  Amadeus  was  raised  to  ihm  fn: 
Ludovie  had  married  Anna  Lusignan*  of  the  ro>ai 
of  Cyprus,  who  exercised  a  ifretii  iufluenee  over  i 
second  son,  likewise  named  Ludo^'ic,  mar         « 
heiress  of  that  kingdom,  and  be  was  crowned  bu 
in  1 458 ;  but  he  and  his  wife  were  soon  after  dri 
Charlotte's  illegitimate  brother,  and  the  is 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.     [CTfftivB.> 
of  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  is  ttill  eatun 
present ative  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.     Lud 
or  restored  the  university  of  Turin;    he  cr         ,i 
court  of  justice  for  Piedmont,  called  m  Seoav--  "h 
mitted  the  barons  of  Piedmont  to  the  flrat 
state,  which  had  been  till  then  monopolised  117 
ards.     Ludo\icdied  at  Lyon,  in  January,  1465,  Si 
ceeding  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Louis  XL  «> 

1465-1472.  Amadeus  IX..  son  of  Ludorie,  ai 
He  was  of  a  sickly  frame,  and  of  a  eontempliuivw 
mind,  and  was  little  suited  to  the  cans  of  gv 
[Amadeus  IXJ 

1 472- 1 482.  PbiliberU  son  of  Amadeus.i 
yet  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of  his  notber  YsImI^ 
sister  of  I^ouis  XI.  The  duchess  sent  m  body  of  trsspsts 
join  the  army,  with  which  Charles  le  TenCnirs^  dike  rf 
Burgundy,  invaded  Switzerland*  ad.  1476.  llicae  tnspi 
however  almost  all  perished  in  the  battles  of  Gmssa  m 
Morat ;  and  Charles,  fearing  that  the  ducheta  mifhl  Im 
against  him  in  bis  adversity,  gave  secret  oiders  to  ssinhcf 
and  her  children,  which  was  effected  by  a  perty  of  bms  ia 
ambuscade,  who  surprised  the  duchess  while  she  was  |i^ 
ceeding  to  Geneva  without  any  armed  escort.  A  PiedMoaiMS 
gentleman  succeeded  in  oonoealiuff  the  young  dnkeFhJ 
bert,  whom  he  carried  to  France,  to liis  undo  Loni 
soon  after  sent  an  armed  party  to  deliver  the  dne 
the  castle  of  Rouvre,  where  she  was  confined  by  C 
and  he  restored  both  her  and  her  son  to  their  dowmkias  h 
1478  Yolande  died;  and  in  1482  Duke  Phih'bcrt.beiHMV 
of  age,  went  to  Lyon  on  a  visit  to  King  Loaiai  bat  dmsMi 
after  in  thai  city,  leaving  no  issue. 

1482-148*;.  Charles  1.,  Philibert's  brother,  ssiewii  tb 
ducal  cruwu,  and  in  November,  1483,  made  bis  poUic  sMf 
into  Turin.  Ke  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  aniasi  lie 
marquis  of  Saluzzo;  but  Charles  Vlll.,  kins  ei  FnMt 
interfered,  011  the  plea  that  the  marquis  waa  bis  VMsdLsiA 
proposed  hiii|self  as  umpire  between  the  two  eoBtsBiie| 
parties.  Al'ier  several  years  of  negotiations.  Cbarias  Uh 
and  (]ied  ai  Pignerol,  in  March,  14b9»  being  only  Iwiy-SM 
years  of  a-e. 

1489-1496.  Charles  John  Amsdeus,  styled  CbaileilL*  Mi 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child  when  bis  fctlMT  dad. 
His  nioiher,  fiianca  of  Montferrato,  was  prodaused  n^jmlk 
with  the  assistance  of  a  council  Turin  was  diilniliisif 
chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  coarL  Froin  that  tnHlle 
house  of  Savoy  became  really  Italian.  In  1 494  CbafksTIlL 
of  France  passed  through  Turin  on  his  inarch  to  invadslls 
kingdom  of  Naides.  lie  was  received  by  the  dscbess  la- 
ment with  great  honours,  and  she  even  lent  to  the  kiBif  kt 
jewels,  as  he  was  in  great  want  of  money.  In  ApriL  Ifl^ 
the  infant  duke  died  of  a  fall,  at  the  villa  of  Moncalisrii 
Turin. 

1 496- 1 497.  Philip  II.,  count  of  Bresse,  and  •  1 
Ludovie,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  ef 
mont ;  but  ho  died  after  eighteen  months*  rsi^n.  in  ~~ 
her,  1497.  He  left  by  Margaret  of  Bourbon,  bis  Im  wdk, 
a  son,  Philibcrl,  who  reigned  after  him.  and  a  daai^liisr. 
Ijouisa,  who  married  the  duke  of  Angouliow,  and  was  Ihs 
mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France;  and  by  a  asesnd 
Charles,  who  was  duke  of  Savoy  after  Philibert. 

1497-1504.   Philibert  II.  married  Marstfct  of  Ai 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  1.    The  domioMas  si 
the  house  of  Savoy,  placed  as  they  were  beU 
and  the  German  empire,  whose  junsdiction  ea 

North  Italy,  rendered  the  position  of  the  dukca ^, 

delirate,  especially  in  the  long  wars  which  broke  ent  in  lie 
sixteenth  centur)*  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  Fiaa^a 
The  duke  of  Savoy  had  the  title  of  Imperial  vicar  m  liah; 
and  was  by  inteiest  as  well  as  duty  attaebed  to  the  IwfnnI 
cause.    Phihbert  however  allowed  Louis  XIL  ef  ^ 
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pttM  through  his  dominions  on  his  way  to  inTade  the  duchy 
of  Milan  in  1799.  In  1504  Pbilibert  II.  died  without  issue, 
and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Bron  at  Bourg-en-Bresse, 
where  his  monument,  with  his  statue  and  those  of  his 
mother  and  wife,  is  still  seen. 

1504-1653  Charles  III.,  brother  of  Philibert,  although 
Ibnd  of  peace,  found  himself  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  destructive  wars ;  first  between  Louis 
XII.  of  France  and  the  Holy  League  headed  by  pope 
Julius  II.  against  the  French ;  afterwards  between  Francis 
L  on  one  side,  and  the  Swiss  and  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan 
on  the  other;  and  lastly  between  Francis  I.  and  his 
powerful  rival  the  emperor  Charles  V. :  in  all  of  which  the 
territories  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  though  the  duke  pro- 
fessed neutrality,  were  devastated  without  mercy  by  French, 
Swiss,  and  Imperialists. 

Duke  Charles  acted  as  mediator  between  Francis  I.  and 
the  Swiss,  and  afterwards  between  Francis  and  pope  Leo 
X. ;  but  notwithstanding  these  good  offices,  Francis,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  duchv  of  Milan  aAer  the  battle 
of  Marignano,  began  to  covet  the  territories  of  the  Duke,  as 
they  were  interposed  between  France  and  his  Italian  con- 
quest, and  he  purposely  picked  a  quarrel  with  his  uncle. 
He  wrote  to  him  in  March,  1518,  in  an  imperious  tone,  to 
give  him  Vercelli  as  a  former  appurtenance  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  the  county  of  Nice  as  forming  part  of  Pro- 
vence, and  other  vexatious  demands,  and  as  the  Duke  de- 
murred, he  declared  war  against  him ;  but  this  time  the 
Swiss  confederation  interposed,  and  Francis  became  paci- 
fied. In  1524,  the  French  having  again  lost  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V., 
Francis  I.  marched  an  army  into  Italv,  passing  through  the 
territories  of  Savoy  with  the  forced  assent  of  the  Duke. 
The  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  having  placed  Francis  in  the 
power  of  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  together  with  his 
sister  Louisa,  who  was  regent  of  France,  warmly  interposed 
to  obtain  the  liberation  of  Francis,  who  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that '  he  lay  under  greater  obligations  to  the  Duke 
than  to  any  other  friend  or  relative,'  obligations  however 
srhich  he  soon  after  forgot.  In  1 530  Duke  Charles  attended 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  who  treated  him  with  marked 
ittention,  giving  to  his  wife  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  and  her 
beirs,  the  county  of  Asti.  Francis  pretended  to  be  offended 
It  this,  and  he  sent  to  Turin  the  president  Poyat  to  demand 
>f  the  Duke,  Vercelli,  Nice,  the  Biesse,  and  the  Faucigny,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  Poyat  appeared 
yefore  the  council  of  the  Duke,  and  as  Porporati,  the  pre- 
ddent  of  the  council,  rebutted  the  claim,  ofl'ering  to  show  his 
master's  original  titles  to  those  territories,  Poyat  insolently 
exclaimed,  *  Words  are  useless,  the  King  wills  it  so  ;*  Por- 
porati replied,  *  We  have  here  no  code  in  which  the  arbitrary 
will  uf  a  king  of  France  is  laid  down  as  law.'  In  1535 
Francis  declared  war  against  the  Duke,  and  his  troops  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  for- 
tresses which  held  out  for  the  Duke,  who  took  refuge  at 
Nice.  The  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Piedmont,  and  that 
unfortunate  county  was  for  many  years  the  theatre  of  war 
between  the  two  great  rivals.  In  1543  Nice  was  attacked 
by  a  combined  French  and  Turkish  tieet ;  the  town  was 
lacked,  but  the  castle  was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Andrea  Doria. 

In  1547  Henri  II.,  having  succeeded  Francis  I.,  came  to 
Turin  to  take  formal  possession  of  Piedmont.  In  1551  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  the  Emperor,  and  Piedmont 
was  again  the  field  of  battle  between  the  two  armies.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Duke  Charles  died  in  1553,  at 
Vercelli,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  Imperial  troops.  Vercelli,  Nice,  Aosta,  and  Cuneo  were 
the  only  places  that  still  held  out  for  the  house  of  Savoy. 

1553-1580.  Emmanuel  Pbilibert,  son  of  Duke  Charles, 
had  acquired  great  military  reputation  in  the  armies  of 
Charles  V.,  and  he  continued  in  the  service  of  his  son  and 
successor  Philip  II..  fbr  whom  he  won  the  great  battle  of  St. 
Quentin  from  the  French  in  1557,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  gained  the  battle  of  Gravelines.  By  the  peace  of 
Cambresis,  between  Philip  II.  and  H^nri  II.  of  France,  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Savov  should  be  restored  to  Emmanuel  Pbili- 
bert, who  marriea  Margaret  of  France,  sister  of  Henri  II. 
The  Duke,  having  thus  recovered  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which 
had  been  estranged  from  his  house  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Turin,  and  applied  himself  to  restore 
order  in  every  branch  of  the  administration.  It  has  been  I 
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already  observed  that  he  may  be  considered  as  the  feal 
founder  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The 
states  of  Savoy,  which  had  existed  in  the  feudal  period, 
became  disused,  being  no  longer  convened.  The  Duke  pur- 
chased the  county  of  lenda  and  the  principality  of  Oneglia, 
and  created  a  small  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
coasts.  But  he  could  not  recover  either  Geneva,  which  had 
established  its  independence  in  the  time  of  his  father,  nor 
the  Pays  de  Vaud.  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Bernese. 
The  Leman  lake  became  the  northern  boundary  of  the  do- 
minions of  Savoy.  Emmanuel  Phihbert  died  at  Turin  in 
1580.  leaving  Piedmont  in  a  flourishing  condition,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  found  it. 

1580-1630.  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  son  of  Emmanuel 
Pbilibert,  married  Catherine  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip 
II.,  and  became  attached  to  the  alliance  of  Spain,  which 
was  then  the  preponderating  power  in  Italy,  being  possessed 
of  the  Milanese,  Naples.  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Trusting  to 
the  support  of  Spain.  Charles  Emmanuel  thought  of  taking 
from  the  French  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  upon  which  he 
had  old  and  legitimate  claims.  Remonstrances  having 
proved  useless,  the  Duke  collected  his  army,  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  Saluzzo,  took  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  castles  of 
Revel  and  Chdieau  Dauphin,  and  the  Alps  became  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Piedmont.  France,  distracted  by 
civil  and  religious  wars,  could  not  resent  the  loss  at  the  time, 
but  after  the  death  of  Henri  III.,  Charles  Emmanuel  having 
taken  the  part  of  the  League  against  Henri  of  Navarre,  a 
desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  for  years  on  the  borders 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  between  the  troops  of  Savoy  and 
the  partizans  of  Henri  IV.  in  Dauphin^,  led  by  Lesdiguieres. 
When  Henri  IV.  was  acknowleaged  king  of  France,  he 
claimed  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  and  the  claim  being  re- 
fused, he  invaded  Savoy  in  16U0.  By  the  peace  of  Lyon  of 
the  following  year,  Saluzzo  was  definitively  given  to  the  house 
of  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  the  Bresse,  Bugey,  and  the  county 
of  Gex,  which  were  ceded  to  France. 

In  December,  1602,  Charles  Emmanuel  attempted  to 
surprise  Geneva  by  scaling  the  walls  in  the  night,  but  the 
attempt  was  discovered  in  time,  and  his  troops  withdrew, 
leaving  behind  many  killed  and  prisoners.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Julien.  the  duke  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Geneva. 

Charles  Emmanuel  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan  for  the  possession  of 
the  marquisate  of  Montferrato,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  161*7.  The  war  broke  out  again  in  1625  on  account 
of  the  affairs  of  Val  tell  I  na,  and  lastly  the  disputed  succession 
of  Mantova  and  Montferrato  occasioned  another  war  in  Italy 
in  1628,  when  Charles  Emmanuel  joined  Spain  and  the 
emperor  against  France.  The  French  invaded  Savoy  and 
overran  Piedmont,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  Duke  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  at  Savigliano,  in  July.  1630. 

1630-1637.  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Montferrato,  by 
the  peace  of  Cherasco,  in  1631.  In  1635  he  was  obliged 
by  tne  threats  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  join  the  French 
against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Ital3r.  He  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1637,  in  the  midstof  the  war,  leaving  two  infant  sons* 
the  first  of  whom,  Francesco  Giacinto,  reigned  nominally 
only  for  one  year,  as  he  died  in  1638. 

1638-1675.  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  second  son  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  was  proclaimed  duke  under  the  regency  of  hia 
mother  Christina  of  France.  French  troops,  in  their  quality 
of  allies,  were  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wished  to  reduce  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France, 
commanded  in  Piedmont  by  means  of  his  generals.  In  the 
mean  time  Thomas  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Carignano,  and  Car- 
dinal Maurice  of  Savoy,  uncles  of  the  infant  duke,  being 
supported  by  Spain,  demanded  for  themselves  the  regency 
and  guardianship  of  their  nephew,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
free  the  territories  of  their  house  from  the  baneful  influence 
of  France.  A  Spanish  army  from  the  Milanese  entered 
Piedmont,  led  by  the  two  princes,  and  most  of  the  towns 
opened  their  gates  to  them.  Turin  was  taken  by  surprise* 
and  the  duchess  regent  escaped  to  Susa,  from  whence  she 
repaired  to  Grenoble,  where  her  brother  Louis  XIII.  then 
was.  But  Richelieu,  who  was  more  king  than  Louis,  re- 
quired her  son  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  that  the  fortresses 
which  were  still  in  her  possession  should  be  given  up  to  the 
French.  The  duchess  returned  to  Chamb^ry,  and  the  war 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  continued  to  rage  in  Pied- 
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mont.  In  164U  Turin,  being  in  nossession  of  Princo Thomas 
and  the  Spaniards,  was  l)esie;;ed  by  a  French  arroy,  which 
bad  puHsession  of  the  ciiudel,  and  the  French  were  in  their 
turn  surrounded  in  tlR'ir  entrenchments  by  a  S))anish  armv 
commanded  by  Count  Legunea.  At  last  Turin  capitulated, 
und  LeKanes  withdraw.  The  duchess,  disgusted  with  the 
French,  and  the  princes  her  bi-others- in-law,  weary  of  the 
Spaniards,  came  at  last  to  a  secret  understanding,  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Richelieu  in  1G48.  Pied- 
mont was  freed  of  foreign  troops,  and  Charles  Emmanuel, 
being  of  age,  assumed  the  government,  and  named  his  uncle 
Prince  Thomas  governor  of  Ami  and  Alba,  and  Prinoe 
Maurice  lieutenant  general  for  the  county  of  Nice.  The 
ponce  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  terminated  the  Italian  wars 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  in- 
terruption for  nearly  80  years.  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel 
enjoyed  peace  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  He  ap- 
])lit:d  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions.  Amonff 
other  things  he  opened  the  Pass  des  Echelles  on  the  road 
fVom  Chainb6ry  to  Lyon,  for  which  purpose  a  cut  was  made 
through  the  rock  for  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile. 
He  died  in  1675,  generally  regretted. 

1675-1730.  Victor  Amadous  H.  succeeded  his  father 
Charles  Emmanuel.  He  found  himself  hnrii!»8ed  between 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  on  one  bide  and  the  houbc  of  Austria 
on  the  other.  Tliu  imperious  Louis  sent  him  commands  as 
if  ho  were  his  vassal ;  lie  ordered  him  to  persecute  the  Val- 
denses,^  to  send  him  several  regiments  to  join  his  army  in 
Flanders,  and  lastly  to  give  up  to  him  the  citadel  of  Turin. 
Victor  Amadeus  summoned  round  him  the  nobles  of  Pied- 
mont, and  declaro<l  war  against  France.  Being  joined  by 
an  Austrian  force,  he  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  against 
the  French.  The  war  lasted  till  1695.  when  Louis  AlV., 
by  fair  promises,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  duke  of  Savoy 
from  the  emperor.  The  peace  of  Ryswyck  restored  peace 
to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  territories  of  the 
Duke,  including  IMnerolo,  which  they  had  possessed  for  about 
a  century.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  Victor 
Amadeus  sided  first  with  the  French,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  emperor,  because  he  considered  it  extremely  dangerous 
for  his  dominions  to  allow  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  become 
)X)sses8cd  of  the  Milanese  and  the  other  Spanish  territories 
in  Italy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French  armies 
again  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  1706  be- 
sieged Turin,  which  made  a  noble  defence.  Victor  Ama- 
deus, being  joined  by  the  Austrian  army  under  his  relative 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  defeated  the  French  besicgin;; 
army  on  the  7th  September,  1706,  and  delivered  Turin.  By 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1 713,  he  obtained  the  Valsesia,  the  terri- 
tory of  Loiuellina,  the  remainder  of  Montferrato,  and  other 
districts,  and  above  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  in  December,  1713. 
By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  London,  Victor  Amadeus  gave 
up  Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
island  of  Sardinia  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom.  [Sarokqna. 
History  of,']  Thus  through  his  gallantry  and  perseverance 
the  house  of  Savoy  became  numbered  among  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe. 

Victor  Amudeus  employed  the  peaceful  period  which  fol- 
lowed to  improve  the  administration,  to  recruit  his  finances, 
and  to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry.  Through  his 
care  the  cultivation  of  the  mulbcrr)'-tree  and  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  attained  in  Piedmont  that  perfection  which  they 
still  maintain.  He  also  reformed  the  university  of  Turin 
and  foundeil  several  colleges.  In  1730  Victor  Amadeus 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel,  and  re- 
tired to  the  villa  of  Moncalieri,  where  he  died  in  1732.  He 
was  distinguishctl  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and 
was  well  wiiriliy  of  being  the  first  king  of  his  dynasty. 

King  Victor  Amadeus  was  married  to  Anne  Marie  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Henrietta  Mana.  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
of  England.  This  alliance  is  the  origin  of  the  connection 
between  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain. 

1730-1773.  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia. 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  &c.,  assumed  the  crown 
in  times  of  peace.  But  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
excite<l  by  Klizabeth  Fcrnesc,  wife  of  Philip  V.,  aimed  at 
recovering  its  lost  prepondemnce  in  Italy,  and  Spain  was 
supported  by  France  in  consequence  of  the  family  alliance. 
The  contested  election  for  the  cro\\n  of  Pviland  became  the 
pretext  for  a  new  war  in  1733.  The  Fiench  cabinet,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  pro- 1 


miied  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  wbieh  was  to  ba  takes  ftia 
Austria.  Charles  Emmanuel  aawntad.  nniled  bis 
to  the  French  army  under  Villara,  and  fba  Mflaoa 
conquered  in  a  few  weeks.  Don  Cbrloa,  Infcnt*  of 
on  hit  part  conouered  Naples.  In  Soptcnbor,  1714,' ihi 
battle  of  Guastalla  took  place  between  tbe  Amtriana  oa  mk 
side,  and  the  French  and  Sardinian  troofe,  coamHi4i4  If 
King  Charles  Emmanuel,  on  the  other.  Tlie  AnalftaM  \m 
8000  men,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  In  I7SA  the 
liminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and  Cbarlea  Sam 
instead  of  tbe  duchy  of  Milan,  obtained  oaW  the  K< 
and  Tortona.  This  was  tbe  last  war  in  vhioB  tbe  he«t  if 
Savoy  joined  France  against  Austria. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sneeeMioiu  Kteg  Cbwhi 
Emmanuel  took  the  part  of  Maria  TbereM.  BbMV  flat 
the  Bourbons  had  again  become  sulBeiently  powM  a 
Italy  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples  and  Bieilj.  nnd  it  «■§  mi 
his  interest  to  favour  their  niither  aggrmndiscaaot.  Ha 
policy  and  that  of  his  sueoessors  was  tberefofwtobe 
with  AuHtria  and  England,  and  to  prevent  tlie  Fia 
orossing  the  Alps,  in  1743  the  king  of  Sardinia 
treaty  with  Maria  Theresa  and  England,  engaging 
to  defend  Lombardy  with  45,000  men.  BnglaMl 
pay  him  a  subsidy,  and  to  keep  a  fleet  in  the  ! 
during  the  war.  The  French  and  Snaniah 
invaded  Piedmont  by  the  way  of  Niee,  and  lad 
Cuneo,  which  they  could  not  take.  In  174A  aaoCbe 
and  Spanish  army,  passing  the  Rivieim  oif  GcooBi 
Lombardy,  and  took  Milan.  In  tbe  fbllovin^Tear 
of  Sardinia,  united  with  the  Austriana,  droTo 
In  1747  a  French  force  of  fifty  batalKona, 


the  Chevalier  Bolleisle,  moving  froa   Brianmi, 
Mont  Oene\Te,  and  advanced  by  Ceaane  and  llhilx* 


cfeaa 

aihff 


pass  of  the  Col  de  I'Aisiette,  situated  l>etwnnn  tlw 
of  the  Dora  and  those  of  the  Cbiaone,  vhert  tbe 
montese  troops  had  formed  an  entrenched  caap.  Tbe  Fi 
attacked  the  camp  on  the  1 9th  of  July ;  bat  afler  tba 
strenuous  efforts,  they  wore  completely  repnlied,  iaviq| 
their  general,  between  40O  and  AOO  oOecnk  and 
men.  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  aU  atteapa  at  ai 
Piedmont  for  half  a  century.  By  tbe  peaee  of  Ah-ls^ 
Chapelle  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained  tbe  nnnerNoiMua 
or  Valli  di  Novara,  and  the  distrieta  of  Vogben  al 
Vin^rano  near  the  Po. 

The  remaining  twenty-flve  jeart  of  tbe  reign  of  GMn 
Emmanuel  III.  were  spent  in  peaee,  and  eapleyad  in  iki 
cares  of  administration,  in  whien  be  was  ablj  rtrtfid  bjfbii 
minister  Count  Bugino.  He  published  lhe*Oal~ 
Reali,*  or  code  already  mentioned ;  be  effected  tbt  *i 
or  general  survey  of  the  land,  in  order  xo  pal  tbe 
ment  of  the  laud-tax  on  an  equitable  basia;  be  eaa! 
special  schools  of  artillery  and  mineralogy,  and  sent 

learned  men  on  scientiflc  journevs ;  he  opened  nav 

excavated  canals,  gave  new  privileges  to  tbe  town  of  N«. 
in  order  to  increase  its  commerce;  and  in  1771  bepnIUii 
an  edict,  empowering  all  individuab  and  coaavna  a  eoa 
mute  the  feudal  ser\'ices  to  which  they  aigblbe  snlaecli  fa 
an  equivalent  in  money,  to  be  fixed  by  aeourt  erenioiftrikt 
pur|)osc.  He  took  off  all  the  extnordinary  fanpoili^iik 
had  been  put  on  during  the  long  preceding  vai%  ani  hi 
the  revenue  of  the  state  inereasea  every  year,  fbailii 
Emmanuel  died  at  Turin,  in  February,  1773,  at  7f  jaitrf 
age,  regretted,  both  by  his  subjects  and  Ibreigneci.  ftr  ba 
able  public  conduct  and  his  unspotted  private  aarada.  Bt 
left  to  his  successor  a  compact  and  extenaiTe  teRilMV,s 
thriving  population,  a  fine  armv,  and  a  full  treasury. 

1773- 1796.    Victor  Amadeus  III.,  son  of  C     ^ 
manuel,  showed  himself  very  fond  of  aiKtary  , 
exercises,  and  he  increased  his  army  in  tiae  of 
peace.    The  finances  became  exhausted,  the  pvl 
increased,  and  fresh  taxes  were  laid  on  the  people.  ' 
greatly  ^voured  the  nobles,  givin|(  to  tbea 
sively  the  public  offices,  civil,  military,  and 
At  the  ume  time  kinjic  Victor  encouiaged  nafU 
he  reorganised  the  public  colleges  and  schools  i 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  appi     led  fit  n 
the  chairs  of  tbe  university  ofTur  in.  T 
revolution  rendered  the  end  of  his  rei^u 
Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792,  Oneglia  in  U.-^ 
vears  more  of  a  desulton*  but  unmili      r  i 
line  of  the  Alps,  in  whkrh  the  Pii         .,       «  igw 
their  accustomed  valour  and  disci]        ,  .ue  Inw  «> 
formed  by  the  Alps  was  turned  uj  the 
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h  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  the  revolutionary  tor- 
)ui  ed  flown  into  the  plains  of  the  Po.  [Bonaparte, 
.EON.]  Kin^  Victor  was  induced  to  conclude  a  hasty 
which  left  his  dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the  French, 
d  soon  after,  in  October,  1796. 
-1802.  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  son  of  King  Victor, 
led  his  father  on  a  slippery  throne.  Savoy  and  Nice 
mi  ted  to  France,  and  Piedmont  was  overrun  by 
.  troops,  who  held  the  principal  fortresses  in  their 
As  long  as  Bonaparte  remained  in  command  in 
le  obi-ervcd  some  degree  of  respect  towards  the  king 
inia,  hut  after  his  departure  the  generals,  commis- 
ind  other  auents  of  the  Directory  heaped  insult  upon 
)n  the  fallen  monarch,  and  exaction  on  exaction  on 
^ortunate  subjects,  until  at  last  he  was  obliged  to 

0  Sardinia  in  1799.    The  melancholy  details  of  those 
le  told  by  the  historian  Botta,  himself  a  Piedmontese, 

most  striking  languiige.     In  June,   1802,  Charles 
luel,  who  was  then  at  Home,  abdicated  the  crown  in 
)f  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel. 
-1821.    Victor  Emmanuel,  seeing  no  chance  of  being 

1  to  his  continental  states,  repaired  to  the  island  of 
a.  In  the  year  1814  he  returned  to  Turin,  and  took 
on  of  the  dominions  of  bis  ancestors,  to  which  the 
is  of  Vienna  added  the  Genoese  territory.  A  mili- 
urrection,  which  broke  out  in  Piedmont,  headed  by 
the  nobles,  who  wished  for  a  representative  constitu- 

ih  two  chambers,  whilst  another  party  wanted  tlie 
tion  of  Spain  of  1812,  with  only  one  chamber,  in- 
Ihe  king  to  abdicate   the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
Charles  Felix  (he    himself  having  had   no  male 
z).  who  was  then  at  Modena.     Victor  Emmanuel 
Turin  with  his  family,  leavinz  his  relative  Prince 
Albert  of  Ssvoy  Carignano,  a  descendant  of  Prince 
,  brother  of  Victor  Amttdeus  1.,  provisional  regent 
1831.  Charles  Felix,  supported  by  Austria,  put  down 
urrection   in    Piedmont,  and    restored   the   former 
»f  monarchy.     He  occupied  himself  with  the  busi- 
idmmistration.  and  also  in  making  new  roads  and 
iprovements  both  in  his  continental  dominions  and 
sland  of  Sardinia,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
Hilar.     He  died  at  the  beginning  of  1831,  leaving 
i>siic,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  hia  col- 
rlative  Charles  Albert  of  Carignano,  the  present  king. 
•llowin«?  are  amonj;  the  best  works  for  reference  con- 
the  history  of  the  Sardinian  states:  Ludovico della 
Gloria  del  Piemonte,  libri  trc  ;  Agostino  della  Chiesa, 
Rpule  di  Savoj'a;  Paradino,  Chronique  de  Savoie ; 
Origitie  delle  Guerre  Civile  del  Piemonte  ;  Galli, 
dfil  Piemonte  e  Paesi  riuniti,  colla  Serie  Cronolo- 
^e  Persojie  che  le  hanno  occupate^  dal  Secolo  X,fino 
nbre,  1  798  ;  Grillet,  Dictionnaire  Hittorioiie,  Littc- 
Stafistique  dps  Dcpartemens  du  Mont  Blanc  et  du 
nontenant  VHistoire  Ancienne  et  Modeme  de  la 
Den  inn,  Qnadro  SUorico,  Statistico,  e  Morale  delV 
lia;   Tenivelli,  Biogra/ia  Piemonteee ;  Count  Sa- 
istoire  Militaire  du  Pidmont ;    Costa  de  Beaure- 
moires  Historiqiies  sur  la  Maison  de  Savoie  et  sur 
soitmis  a  sa  Domination  depttie  le  Commencement 
iicclejusqu  d  fAnnce  179G;  Napione,  Storia  Me- 
*/la  Real  ( \i^a  di  Savoia ;  and  lastly.  Count  Dal- 
10,  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Anciennes  Assemblecs  No- 
de la  Savoie,  du  Picmont,  et  des  fUys  annexes,  8vo., 
29,  has  collected  much  information  upon  the  his- 
he   old    Slates-General  of    those  countries.      At 
2nt  moment  Luigi  Cibiario.  a  Piedmontese  writer 
reputaiion,  author  of  the  *  Storia   di  Chieri,'  it 
1  general  history  of  the  monarchy,  Storia  della 
ia    di    Savoia.    of    which    the  first  volume    has 
ely   published   at   Turin,  and   which   promises  to 
1  finished,  the  best   work  on  the  subject.      The 
king,   Charles  Albert,  a  great  promoter  of  his- 
udies,  has  caused  a  collection  to  be  made  of  the  old 
S  charters,  diplomas,  and  other  documents  of  the 
lies,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
fonumenta  Histories  Patrice  Scriptorum,  in  fol. 
re>pc'(t  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  best  modern 
e:  Man  no,  Storia  di  Sardegna,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1827; 
,e  la  Marmora,  Voyof^e  en  Sardaigne  de  1919  d 
:h  an  atlas,  Paris,  1820;  and  Cant.  W.H.  Smyth, 
/  the  Present  State  of  the  Island  qf  Sardinia,  to 
it  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  infbrmation  COQ- 
that  island. 


SARDCyNICUS  RISUS.  a  convulsive  affection  of  the 
muacUs  of  the  face,  in  which  the  lips  are  drawn  involun- 
tarily apart,  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  in  laughter.  The  name  is  derived  ih>Bi 
a  species  of  ranunculus  that  grows  in  Sardinia,  called 
Herba  Sardonica,  or  Sardoa,  which  is  said  to  produce  this 
affection  in  those  who  eat  it. 

Risus  Sardonicus  is  observed  as  an  effect  of  certain  vege- 
table poisons,  such  as  the  Ranunculus  sceleratus  of  Lin- 
naeus, but  is  more  frequently  met  with  as  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  tetanus,  or  locked- jaw,  or  as  an  attendant  on  other 
convulsive  affections. 

The  term  is  employed  figuratively  to  denote  that  forced 
laugh  by  which  persons  sometimes  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  real  feelings. 
SA'RDONYX.    [Quartz.] 
SAREE.     [Persia.] 
SAREPTA.    [SaRatow.] 
SARGUS.    [Sparid^.] 
SARIGUE.    [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  459.] 
SARK,  or  SERK.    [Guernsey.] 
SARLAT.    [DoRDooNE.] 

SAllMA^IA  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  al. 
the  country  in  Europe  and  Asia  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Caspian.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Euxine 
and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  was  divided  by  the  Tanais  into 
Sarmatia  Kuropaoa  and  Sarmatia  Asiatica.  The  people  in- 
habiting this  country  were  usually  called  Sauromatao  (£av- 
pofidrai),  by  the  Greeks  and  Sarmatao  by  the  Romans. 

Neither  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the 
European  Sarmatians.  Tlie  Sauromata)  of  Herodotus  dwelt 
to  the  east  of  the  Tanais,  by  which  they  were  separated  from 
the  Scythians  of  Europe,  and  inhabited  a  tract  of  country 
extending  northward  from  the  Palus  Mseotis  equal  to 
fifteen  days'  journey  in  length.  (Herod ,  iv.  21,  58.)  Hero- 
dotus also  says  that  the  Sauromatao  sprung  from  the  mter- 
course  of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amazons  who  came 
from  the  river  Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their 
language  was  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  (iv.  \\0- 
1 1 7).  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Sauromatse  between  the 
Tanais  and  the  (Caspian  (ix.,  p.  507,  492),  and  speaks  of  the 
people  west  of  the  Tdnt^  as  Scythians. 

The  principal  nations  in  European  Samatia  were— 1, 
The  VenedsD  or  Venedi,  on  the  Baltic.  2,  The  Peu- 
cini»  or  Bastarnae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  who,  as  well  as  the  Venedi,  appear  to  ha\e  been 
of  German  origin.  (Tac,  Germ.,  46.)  3,  The  lazyges, 
Rhoxolani,  and  Hamaxobji,  in  the  southern  part  of  modern 
Russia.  4,  The  Alauni  or  Alani  Scythae,  in  the  central  part 
of  Russia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  antients  nossessed  of  these  people  was  very 
small ;  they  are  universally  represented  as  a  nomade  people 
with  filthy  habits.  The  people  with  whom  the  Romans 
were  brought  most  in  contact  were  the  lazyges,  generally 
called  lazyges  Sarmatse,  and  sometimes  lazyges  Meta- 
nastsD,  because  they  were  driven  out  of  their  original  seats 
on  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mflsotis  about  the  year  51  a.d. 
They  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tibisis  or  Tibiscus  (Theiss),  aAer  driving  out  the  Daci,  and 
carried  on  for  a  short  time  war  with  the  Romans.  (Plin.,  iv. 
25 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  29, 30.)  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  subseuuent  writers  As  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pannonia  and  MsDsia. 

The  different  tribes  in  Asiatic  Samatia  never  acquired 
any  historical  importance. 

There  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  history  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  Niebuhr's  *  Kleine  Schriften,'  p.  352,  &c. 
SARNO.    [Salerno.] 

SAROS,  NEROS,  SOSOS.  These  names  are  ft-om  the 
fragments  left  of  Berosus,  who  says  that  theChalda^ans  had 
three  astronomical  periods  so  called,  the  saros  of  3600  years, 
the  neros  of  600  years,  and  the  sosos  of  60  years.  Of  the  two 
latter  we  know  nothing  more,  and  as  to  the  saros,  the  dura- 
tion given  by  Berosus  is  either  entirely  wrong,  or  else  sub- 
sequent writers  have  taken  another  Chaldaean  period,  which 
is  neither  of  the  three  above,  and  applied  the  term  saros  to 
it.  Geminus  (ch.  15)  mentions  that  the  Cheldasans  had 
found  a  period  of  669  months,  or  19,756  days  (so  the 
text  stands  after  an  emendation  by  Bouiilaud).  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  same  period,  and  Pliny  (lib.  ii.,  c.  13)  renarlu 
relative  to  it,  that  eclipses  return  again  after  a  period  of  823 
(the  third  of  669)  months ;  but  the  text  here  again  was 
corrupt,  until  Halley  (Phil,  Trans.,  No.  194)  restored  the 
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tra*  reading,  «bioh  wu  arterward*  conflrmed  by  minu- 
•eripla.  Taeomplete  ibe  mUTorlunet  of  thii  period,  Suidu 
bu  the  vurd  Sams,  but  it  wat  omitted  Trum  hi*  Lexicon 
either  by  mistake  or  rBuUinesH  of  mutiuachpu,  until  Dr. 
Peoreun  rcalonsd  it  lErp.  0/  the  Creed,  1G83.  ful.  59,  ac- 
cordini;  luWeidlor},  and  even  Iben  it  gives  ii2  months  in- 
aleod  uf  223.  which  was  again  ourreoled  by  Halley,  In  the 
time  or  Riixioti,  Ceminus  and  Ptolemy  irere  ibe  aulhori- 
lie«  cited  on  ihii  period,  and  ilie  nameSuTMwai  not  applied 
to  II  Many  wrilen  (Costard  fur  example)  oonfounil  it 
with  lbs  Melonic  period  of  23S  lunations,  wbir.b  is  a  tolsUy 
dilTiTont  thing:  other:*  again,  at  Geminus.andeven  Riccioli, 
appear  tu  roiisidvr  it  34  a  [lerioil  fiir  tbe  determination  of  the 
luiiilion  or  month; and  perhaps  llie  asaertion made  by  some 
otherii,iUal  tlioChaldnaniiweie  inpoiscssioiiof  the  Metonic 
cycle,  may  be  another  cuiifuaiun  between  the  latter  and  the 

Leaving  the  aulhoritiea  on  the  subject,  we  know   [^foo>, 

fi.  373]  ihat  2'23  average  intervals  between  full  moon  and 
oil  moon  make  up  very  nearly  242  nodical  monihii,  or 
pasgages  of  the  moons  from  one  node  to  the  aame  again. 
Now  sinre  the  cclipies  entirely  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  iho  full  and  new  moons  lake  place  relatively  tu  the 
node,  it  is  obvious  that  if  223  lunations  were  exactly  Hi 
nodical  months,  and  if  the  sun's  and  moon's  orbits  were  truly 
circular,  and  their  motions  uniform,  all  tbe  eclipses  of  one 
let  of  223  lunationt  would  be  proituced  a^in  precisely  in 
the  came  order  during  tbe  next  223  ;  that  is,  if  there  were 
(My)an  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  tbe  47lh  lunation,  reckon- 
ing from  B  given  full  moon,  there  would  necessarily  be  an- 
other in  the  (47-(-223)rd.  or  tbe  27Uth  lunation, and  so  un. 

All  these  suppositions  are  near  enough  to  the  irulb 
to  make  this  sequence  of  eclipses  very  nearly  take 
place.  Fur  since  213  lunations  make  241-029  sidereal 
mouths,  23B'992  anomalistic  months,  and  24r999  nodical 
mouths,  it  is  obvioua  that  at  the  end  of  a  aaroa  the  moon  Is 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  neuly  in  the 
tame  part  of  the  heavens,  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  her 
orbit,  and  very  nearly  itiileed  at  the  same  distance  from  her 
nude  at  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Nov  223  lunations 
make  G3B5-32l2ii  days,  or  G5H5  days,  7  hours.  42  minutes, 
and  33  second* ;  or  IS  yeais  (of  36S  duys),  1  i  day^  7  hours, 
41)  minutes,  and  33  lecends.  Consequently  a  laros  of  Rve 
leap  years  is  I  a  yean,  tUI  dayn,  and  oneof  four  leap  years  it 
IH  yuiirs,  I  Udays,  nearly.  Thu  Chutdcoan  period  is  G^Si^  days ; 
and  to  avoid  fraciions  they  appear  to  have  put  logetlior 
liiree  such  periods,  making  I9,7iG  daya,  and  6G9  lunations. 
From  what  bos  been  said  above,  it  mij^ht  be  infuirud  that 
the  rotation  of  the  moon's  node  is  maile  in  nearly  a  uros  ; 
and  in  fact  thai  revolution  dues  lake  IH'G  years. 

It  ia  to  bo  observed  however  that  the  end  of  each  saroi  is 
not  in  the  same  pari  of  tbe  dayaa  tbe  beginning,  which  isof 
conieiiuence  as  to  the  solar  eclipses,  thougli  not  so  aa  to  the 
lunar,  and  still  more  does  tbe  inexactness  of  the  period  affect 
the  former.  For  a  saroa  contains  24l-9DlJliS9  mean  nodical 
revutuiions  ;  so  that  if  the  moon  be  in  her  node  at  the  ba- 
ftinninit  of  aaaros,  sho  will  want '001341  of  a  revolution  of 
being  in  her  node  at  tlie  end  uf  it.  This  is  about  29',  nearly 
the  muon'sdiamuier,  which  makes  it  aumetimeB happen  that 
a  lunar  ei-Upae  which  takes  place  in  a  certain  lunation  of 
one  saros  does  not  take  place  in  tlio  same  lunation  of  the 
'next,  and  very  often  cauiea  the  samo  as  to  a  aolar  eclipse. 
Anil  the  eSl-cl  must  be  ihat  at  last  the  eclipse  of  any  luna- 
tiun  is  destroyed,  by  the  acrumubtion  of  thute  errors  of 
29'  earh  time.  Nor  do  the  circumstances  of  one  soroi  pre- 
cisely resemble  those  of  another  until  a  longer  period  of 
about  74n  such  periods  lias  elapsed.  But  in  the  same  man- 
ner lhat  eitlipites  are  removed  out  of  ono  lunation  by  the 
inuxacInvBs  of  tbo  piiriod,  tliey  nre  carriml  into  another. 
There  are  about  71)  L-ehpwi  in  cdcb  suios,  3U  lunar  and  4U 
■ular. 

The  Metonio  c^de  of  233  lunations  gives  255021 
nodical  months,  which  is  nut  near  eiinugh  to  a  whole  num- 
ber to  produce  an^'thinji  like  a  return  of  similar  eelipacs. 
But  it  11,  us  explained  [Moon,  p.  3731  »B>r  enoueb  to  an 
axact  number  of  years  to  reUore  the  full  moons  to  the  tame 
days  of  the  year,  or  the  preceding  or  following  days.  The 
Metonic  C)c1e  is  a  cbruiiolocioal  period ;  that  is,  portions  of 
time  mcaiuri'd  from  a  given  epoch,  and  each  e<|ual  I0  19 

Jears,areuReilinchTonolugy.  Rut  the  Soros  is  not  achruno- 
ngical  period,  but  only  a  portion  of  time  with  any  arbitrary 
commencenenl.  Hence  the  student  must  nut  look  in 
Work]  on  cluonology  for  any  information  upon  it.  (Riccioli, 
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Mm.  Nov.;  Waidlcr.  HiH.  Jtlmu: 
Philot. ;  Ferguson's  AMtrimamf.'i 

SAROS.    fHii.-*o*»Tj 

SARRACENIA'CE^.  a  naliml  orte  of  jlula  ikmk 
by  Lindley  in  tbe  slbuminoua  group rf polypi lifai  Kiiy^ 
It  coniiita  of  berbaceoua  parenniu  pbnts  inhaUtiic  l^k 
with  Bbroua  txMts  and  ndteal  Imvm.  «ilb  k  MImt  wm- 
shaped  or  pitcher-shaped  petiole,  at  llw  poini  of  vIriebiiHt 

eii  latedlhe  lamina,  or  biadeofiba  leaf.  whiebooTwa  It '-^ 

like  a  lid.  Tbe  flowers  are  tdiurr  or  oa  aeapa 
petals  and  sepal*  are  herbareoui.  ThaealjxiacM 
persistent  sepals,  often  hanng  a  3-Ib«vm  iamlw 
mbricate  m  estivation.     Cwolla  of  3  |  "  * 


and  concave.    The  siamena  are  hypOfiyiMMU  u4  w^ifaiK 

1,  Duruinji  loagitidaBllj. 

]  a  eontral   Bany-Midii  ab- 

imgle ;  stigma  miieb  diUiad,  pdialt  win  J 


filamenu  short,  anthers  2-oelled,  buruinji  loagiti 

Ovary  supenor,  J-celled,  with  a  eontral " 

eenia ;  slUe  single ;  stigma  miieb  diU<i 
anjiles.  Fruit  a  globose  capsule,  wiih  i 
a  valves.  Seeds  ven' numerous;  albumen 
affinities  of  this  order  are  not  vary  obvioua.  Itbi 
placed  Dear  Papaveracen,  on  account  of  ita  diblci  1 
ludeflnile  stamen^  and  embryo  in  iba  midtf  ofai 
albumen.      Lindley  considen  it  to  be  related  M  1 


witli  Nopenihaces  and  Cephaloiaeea. 

There  is  only  one  genua  Mlonging  to  this  otdai;  afulM 
there  are  about  aix  speciM,  all  of  tbam  inbabiMnto  wi  tit 
bogs  and  swamps  of  North  Ameriea.    Of  thair  pwptJM 


e  know  but  little  ;  tbey  are  ebiefiy  iataraatiaf  aa  aMaaM 
M,  which  ai«  capabLgThriAM 
o  furiush  drink  ta  will  aaHH 


in  their  native  forests  during  periods  of  draaffaL  TW 
pitchurs  frequently  contain  thedmd  bodiai  of  fliaa  aadalkM 
mseets,  which  become  putrid  and  produea  •■  asplBHai 
■mell  around  the  plant,  but  are  tudtoaSbnl  to  lb*  pkala 


SARRALBE.    [HomLc] 

SARREAU.    [MoHBtHAK.] 

SARRRGUEM1NE8.    [HoiaLLB.] 

SARRU'BA.  or  SARRUBUS.  [GaaOk  TaLxLB.tU.1 

SARSAPARILLA.    [Smilax] 

SARSAPARILLA,  EAST  INDIAN,  a  laal  Mi  ■ 
medii'ine,  and  told  by  druggists  as  a  ■ubMitatatetMnw- 
rilla,  under  the  above  name,  Thia  is  impoilad  fioHlaM 
and  has  been  said  by  soma  to  be  iha  pndiMa  uf  8riH 
ospera.  a  plant  not  known  to  be  bund  Vilbia  tba  liMbif 
lliat  country.      Species  of  Smilax  ai      * 


I.  but  ai 


dombed  as  being  amphmd  lij  llw  aaiiia 
t.  3«tbMr  Sbe.  JiMsw  ItMi 


Ur.  Royle  (/"(Wr.  fl. 

slates  luiving   received  a  portiou  of   Ibia  ,_^  _. 

bvun  brought  from  India  byHr.Dodd,  and  that  bti 
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IS  of  an  exactly  similar  root  at  Godfrey's,  London, 
e  name  of  Smilax  aspera.  On  consulting  the  works 
le,  Roxburgh,  and  a  figure  of  Rheede,  he  found  thai 
corresponded  in  every  respect  with  that  of  Asclepias 
arsa.  now  Hemidesmus  Indicus.  which  by  the  natives 
Nunnari'Vayr,  and  by  Europeans  in  India  *  country 
11a.*  The  roots  are  long,  slender,  and  have  a  plea- 
ur,  often  compared  to  that  of  oris-root.  It  is  rugose, 
cortex  often  loose,  fuiTowed  longitudinally,  and 
transversely  into  ring-like  pieces.  It  has  been  long 
snsively  employed  by  the  natives  of  India  for  much 
J  purposes  as  sarsaparilla,  whence  European  practi- 
ere  induce<l  to  give  it  atrial ;  and  having  been  found 
is,  it  has  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  hospitals. 
n  was  first  drawn  to  it  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Ash- 
in  1831.  who  says  it  increases  the  appetite,  acts  as 
c,  and  improves  the  general  health, — plumpness, 
^and  strength  succeeding  to  emaciation,  muddiness, 
ilily.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  other  prac- 
,  who  have  spoken  favourably  of  it;  and  as  it  is 
t  and  cheap,  it  seems  worthy  of  introduction  into 
practice. 

[•HE,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name 

of  the  streams  by  which  it  is  watered,  the  Sarthe, 

;nt  of  the  Mayenne  (which  below  the  Junction  is 

aine),  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.    The 

jnt  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that 

on  the  east  by  those  of  Euro  et  Loir  and  Loir  et 

I  the  south  by  those  of  Indro  el  Loire  and  Maine  et 

nd  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mayenne.     Its  form  is 

jly   compact,   approximating  to  that  of  a  circle, 

ts  chief  town,  Le  Mans,  nearly  in  the  centre.     Its 

om  north  to  south,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sarthe 

M81e  (department  of  Orne)  to  the  border  of  the 

mt  of  Indre  and  Loire,  near  Chateau  la  Valli^, 

siimaled  at  62  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east 

rom  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Calais  to  the  bank  of 

below  Baill6,  is  about  58  miles.    The  area  is  esti- 

;  2407  square  miles,  being  very  near  the  average 

he  French  departments,  and  rather  exceeding  the 

ureas  of  the  English  counties  of  Hants  and  Berks. 

ulation  in   1831  was   457.372;   in  1836,466,888; 

an  increase  in  five  years  of  9516,  or  above  two  per 

d  giving   194   inhabitants  to   a  square  mile.     In 

nd  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  average  of 

?\\  departments  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  to 

is  a  little  superior  in  both  respects  to  the  English 

with  which  we  have  compared  it.     Le  Mans,  the 

n.  is  111  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west  of 

122  miles  by   the  road  through  Versailles  and 

rface  is  generally  level.  There  are  a  few  hills  in 
parts,  but  none  of  any  height.  The  principal  are 
le  north-western  border,  about  Sill6-le-Guillaume. 
h-east  side  of  the  department  it  occupied  by  the 
IS  of  the  cretaceous  group  which  environ  the  chalk 
Paris.  The  line  which  defines  the  outer  edge  of 
nations  passes  northward  from  the  southern  boun- 
he  department  between  Le  Lude  and  La  Fldche 
eighhourhood  of  Le  Mans,  west  of  that  town ;  it 
s  north-east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonnetable, 
turning  east-south-east  crosses  the  Bray e  into  the 
nt  of  Loir  et  Cher.  From  beneath  the  cretaceous 
le  formations  between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red- 
i  crop  out,  and  occupy  4he  remainder  of  the  de- 
.  except  alon^  the  north- western  boundary,  where 
-  stratified  or  the  granite  rocks  of  the  great  primi- 
let  of  Bretagne  make  their  appearance.  Some  of 
irities  speak  of  roal  as  producea  in  the  department, 
3ver  works  existed  appear  to  have  been  given  up. 
re  in  1834  three  pits  of  anthracite,  which  yielded 
above  18,000  tons,  and  gave  employment  to  above 
Iron  IS  procured;  and  there  were  in  1834  five 
Ls,  with  five  furnaces  for  producing  pig-iron,  and 
forges  for  making  wrought-iron ;  charcoal  was  the 
)st  exclusively  employed.  Freestone  for  building, 
especially  fine  black,  sandstone  for  paving,  slates, 
s,  granite,  and  fullers*  earth  are  found.  There  are 
leral  waters,  but  none  in  much  repute, 
apartment  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 
cipal  river  is  the  Sarthe.  which  touches  the  bonier 
ipartment  on  the  north  side  near  Alen^on,   and 


flowing  south-west  separates  it  (Vein  the  department  of 
Orne,  except  near  Alen9on.  where  ito  course  is  beyond  the 
boundary,  to  which  however  it  soon  returns.  Several 
miles  above  Fr§nay,  or  Fresnay-le-Vicomte,  it  quiu  the 
border  and  flows  in  a  winding  channel  south-east  to  Le 
Mans,  just  below  which  it  receives  the  Hume  on  the  left 
bank  from  the  north-east  From  the  junction  of  the  Huine 
the  navigation  commences,  and  the  riyer  flows  south-west 
into  the  department  of  Maine  et  Loire.  Its  whole  course 
on  or  within  the  border  of  thb  department  may  be  estimated 
at  110  to  120  miles,  for  about  50  of  which  it  is  naTigable. 
The  Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  crosses  the  department 
just  within  the  south-eastern  and  southern  border,  from  be- 
tween Montoire  (department  of  Loir  et  Cher)  and  La 
Chartre  to  between  La  Fldche  and  Durtal  (department  of 
Maine  et  Loire) :  it  does  not  join  the  Sarthe  in  this  depart- 
ment. Its  course  in  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
about  55  miles.  for;,35  or  40  of  which,  viz.  from  Chftteau- 
du-Loir,  it  is  navigable.  Beside  the  Huine  and  the  Loir, 
the  Sarthe  receives  the  Bienne  and  the  Orne  on  the  left 
bank ;  and  the  Geay,  the  Vdgre,  the  Erve,  and  the  Vaige 
on  the  right  The  Loir  receives  the  Braye,  the  Elangsort, 
and  the  Orne  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Huine  receives  several 
small  streams.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish ;  the  Huine  and 
ito  affluenU  yield  excellent  trout 

The  official  statement  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  de 
partment  is  as  follows : — 


Sarthe 
Loir 


Total 


52  miles 
46      „ 

98 


There  are  no  navigable  canals. 

There  were,  1st  January,  1837,  seven  Routes  Royales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  248  miles, 
all  in  good  repair.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to 
Nantes,  which  enters  the  department  on  the  north-east  side, 
and  passes  through  La  Fert 6  Bernard,  Connerrd,  St.  Mars, 
Le  Mans,  and  La  Fldche.  Roads  run  from  Le  Mans  by 
Beaumontle-Vicomte  to  Alen9on  (department  of  Orne); 
to  Laval  (department  of  Mayenne) ;  by  Ecomoy  and  ChS- 
teau-du-Loir  to  Tours  (department  of  indre  et  Loire) ;  and 
byBouloire  and  Saint  Calais  to  Blois  (department  of  Loir  et 
Cher).  A  road  from  Laval  to  Tours  passes  just  within  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  department,  through  Sabl6, 
La  Fltehe,  and  Le  Lude ;  and  one  from  Alen9on  to  Orleans 
(department  of  Loirel)  passes  just  within  the  northern 
border  through  Mamers.  The  departmental  roads  had  an 
ag{;regate  length  of  219  miles,  viz.  199  miles  in  good  repair, 
and  20  miles  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  had  an  aggregate 
length  of  7000  miles. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  soil  varies  much. 
The  part  occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  cretaceous  i^roup 
presents  little  else  than  a  succession  of  sands.  P&rt  of  this 
tract  is  made  by  care  to  yield  good  crops  of  grain,  and 
other  parte  have  been  turned  to  account  by  planting  them 
with  the  maritime  pine  {pinus  maritima)  as  in  the  LAndes 
of  the  south-west  coast  The  rest  of  the  department  has 
a  tolerably  productive  soil.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
1,550,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  or  almost 
two-thirds,  are  under  the  plough.  The  principal  grain  crop 
is  of  wheat;  but  oats,  buckwheat,  and  maiie  are  also 
grown,  and  rye  in  the  sandy  districts.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  is  raised,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  trefoil  seed,  of  which  there  is  a  large  exportation,  partly 
to  England  and  partly  to  the  North  of  Europe.  The  mea- 
dows and  grass-lands  occupy  nearly  150,000  acres,  and  there 
are  above  110,000  acres  of  heath  or  open  pasture.  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  is  considerable ;  some  of  them  are 
of  a  particular  race  which  will  carry  a  great  deal  of  fat: 
sheep  are  numerous ;  the  merinos  are  bred.  Poultry  and 
game  abound ;  the  former  are  an  object  of  great  attention 
round  La  Fldche,  and  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  the 
markets  at  Paris.  Bees  are  generally  kept.  The  vineyards 
occupy  about  25,000  acres ;  but  the  produce  is  for  the  most 
part  of  very  inferior  quality :  the  best  growths  are  those  of 
Les  Janidres,  Chabaignes,  and  Bazouges,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loir.  The  orchards  and  gardens  occupy  as  great  an  extent 
as  the  vineyards.  Cider  is  the  common  drmk  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  is  neither  so  pleasant  nor  does  it  keep  so  well 
as  that  of  Normandie.  A  consideruble  quantity  of  fruit  is 
grown,  and  some  is  exported.    The  chesnuts  of  Chateau- 
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du-Loir  are  reputed  to  bo  excellent.     The  woxllands  oc- 
eupy  about  170,000  acres. 

llie  department  a  diTided  into  four  arroiidissemcnts  as 
follows  :— 


Nam*. 

Le  Mtns 

Mamers 
Saint  Calais 
LaFlMie  . 


SitMitioQ 

/Cent.  1 
t&W.J 

N. 

B. 

8. 


Are*  in     Can-  Com- 
'*  8q.  MIIm.    too*,  muttrt. 


INtpuIalion  {n 
1831.  1836. 


733  10  1)6  157,851  164,G67 

622  10  N4  131,867  133,444 

43i  6  56  71.334  70,834 

620  7  76  96,320  97,943 


2407       33     394     457,372     466,888 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Le  Mans  are — Le  Mans,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  19,672 town,  19.792  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
21,164  commune  [Mans,  Li]  ;  La  Guicrcho  and  Li  Suzc,  on 
the  Sartho;  Ballon,  population  4078,  near  the  Orne ;  Con- 
nerri  and  Montfbrt,  on  the  Huine ;  St.  Mars-la-Bruydrc,  on 
the  Nanis,  an  affluent  of  the  Huine;  Savign^  on  the 
Coeslon,  another  small  affluent  of  the  Huine ;  Ecomoy  or 
Bcommoy,  population  3499,  near  the  Orne,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loir ;  Vallon,  on  the  Gcay ;  Lou^,  on  the  V^re ;  and 
Sill^-le-Guillaume,  population  1917  town,  2696  whole  com- 
mune; and  Conlie,  netween  the  Vdgre  and  the  Sarthe.  La 
Suze  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  over  which  there  is 
a  handsome  bridge.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  formerly  occupied  by  the  lords  of  the  place.  The 
townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wax-lights, 
hats,  and  poultry ;  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  wood, 
woollen  clotl),  liqueurs,  and  hardwares  :  there  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  Ballon  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  antient  cas- 
tle, which,  from  its  situation  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape :  it  was  anticntly  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Maine,  and  was  taken,  ad.  1199,  by 
Philippe  Auguste.  The  townsmen  manufacture  coarse 
linen,  in  which,  and  in  com,  they  carry  on  considerable 
trade.  Connerr6  has  two  remarkable  druidical  monuments. 
One  is  a  cromlech  formed  by  a  slab  or  block  of  sandstone, 
about  2  feet  thick,  supported  by  five  other  blocks,  forming 
three  sides  of  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  more  than  20 
feet  long  and  8  to  10  feet  wide.  The  other  monument  is  an 
upright  stone  or  obelisk,  about  \1  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  8  feet  broad,  and  on  an  average  2  feet  thick.  The 
blocks  are  all  rough.  l*lio  town  of  Conncrrt:  is  small,  but 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  meadows  watered  by  the  Lun- 
gudve,  a  little  stream  which  here  joins  the  II nine,  and  over 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  is  a  good  stono  bridge. 
Mont^rt,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name 
as  Montfort-le-ltotrou,  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  whoso  massive  walls 
render  it  at  a  distance  a  striking  object.  The  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  they  excel  in 
bleaching;  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  yarn,  and 
linen :  there  is  a  large  market  and  four  yearly  fairs.  There 
is  an  hospital  in  the  town.  The  linen  manuCacture  is  also 
carried  on  at  Savigne,  distinguished  at  Savigne  TEvCque ; 
that  of  paper  at  St.  Mars.  Ecomoy  is  a  busv  place  :  excel- 
lent butter  is  made,  and  building-stone  and  Innestone  are 
quarried  and  potters'  earth  is  dug  round  the  town  :  there 
are  brick-yaras,  lime-kilns,  and  potteries;  the  townsmen 
manufkcture  linen.  The  church  has  a  beautifully  modelled 
equestrian  statue  of  St.  Martin.  At  Vallon,  Lou6,  and 
Sitl6-lc-Guillaume  linens  are  manufactured,  and  trade  in 
com  is  carried  on:  Sill6  le-Guillaume  has  an  antient 
castle.  ^ 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mamers  arc — Mamers,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  5720  town,  5822  whole  commune;  in  1S;)6, 
5704  commune,  between  the  Bienne  and  the  Orne;  Fres- 
nay-le-Vicomlo,  population  2775  town,  2840  whole  com- 
mune; and  Beaumonte-le-Vicomte,  population  1918  town, 
2381  whole  commune,  on  the  Sarthe;  Bourc^le- Roy.  be- 
tween the  Sarthe  and  the  Bienne  ;  Li  F^rte  Bernard,  po- 
pulation 2535,  on  the  Huine;  Saint  Come  andBoniir;abIo. 
population  3872  town,  5803  whole  commune  [Bonmetmilk], 
ueiween  the  Orne  and  the  Huine;  and  Montmirail,  near 
the  Braye.  Mamcn  was  anticntly  fortified,  and  was  taken 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  ctmnt  of  Bcl^mc.  and  aficr- 
wards  bv  the  Normans ;  but  there  are  now  scarcely  nnv 
traces  of  fortifications.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  consists  of  two  large  places  or  squares,  with  a  number 
of  streets  adjacent  to  or  terminating  in  them;  neither 
streets  nor  squares  aie  paved.     The   h-JU^es   a.c   toh-:'a^^y 


well  built,  chiefly  of  stone.   The  ntMm  of  the  two 
is  occupied  by  a  handsome  covered  market ;  the  oil 
large  buildin^r,  formerly  a  convent,   now   eocl 
otlices  of  the  sub-prefect  and  the  me)  or,  the  i 
hi^h  school,  the  public  library,  the  ibeaire,  the  »ih«m 
the  barrack  of  the  gendarmes.    Tbtfre  aro   puUic 
The  townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  maDubctuie 
linens  in  which  1600  persons  in  and  round  the       ■ 
occupied,   and  of  calico,  which  givea  cmplo<  la 

more.    Hosiery  is  also  made  ;  and  there  am  Urvw 
tan-yards.     Great  trade  is  carried  on  iu  corn,  wine,  w 
wax,  cattle,  and  especially  sheep,  which  arv  i 

yield  excellent  mutton.    There  are  live  c       A      ■■ 
fairs  in  the  year.    Near  the  town  a  an 
cribcd  by  some  to  the  middle  ngei,  by  ot<m»  «■ 
CtBsar.    Fresnay,  or  Frfinay-le-Vicomte^  hee  h  ummm 
erected  of  late  years,  and  a  museum  of  stuffed 
townsmen  are  considered  to  manufacture  tk«  w^ 
linens  sold  at  Paris  as  Alen^on  Hnena:  aodtwi       m 
them  are  supported  by  this  branch  of  ip'**iatnr.    \ 
six  yeatly  fairs  fur  cattle  and  linen, 
origin  and  its  distinciiw  epithet  to  tL«    timmp 
Mans,  who  had  a  cas;le  here,  of  which  the  mnafcai 
a  prison.   It  is  probably  to  one  of  theie  nohlee  ih*- 
ascribe  the  artificial  earthen  mound  which 
the  town,  and  which  has  been  planted  arid  mm  ^  - 
walks  winding  to  the  summit,  like  the  I        -jehi 
Canterbiirv.    Tlie  townnmen  manufacture  lui 
and  prunella.    The  market,  which  ia  held  in  . 
ket- place,  with  a  market-house,  is  well  attended ^ 
fat  geese  are  sold.     There  are  seveial  rir'^^nrifa  mmM 
town,  but  they  do  not  prosper.     La  Fert£ 
scene  of  a  conference  in  1189,  between  H^uij 
land  and  Philippe  Auguste  of  France.    It  wei 
taken  by  Philippe:  it  was  again  taken,  A.ik  1424, 
English,  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury;  and  in  Ih** 
Henri  IV.,  a.d.  1590,  by  the  prince  of  ContL    1 
whose  population  is  augmented  by  that  of  the 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  adjacent  e       ■■ 
nearly  4000,  has  a  small  but  handsome  pa 
Gothic  architecture,  a  promenade,  and  en  mm§ 
old  walls  of  the  town  remain ;  and  there  ia  e  c 
keep  and  towers  in  pretty  good  preservation.  Tha 
manufacture  is  of  coarse  cueckcd  linen*  for  Ih*  « 
linen-bleaching  is  also  carried  on;    there  are       i 
and  tan,  flour,  and  fulling  mills.    There  ia  a  « 
market,  and  much  busuiess  is  done  iu  trefoil  oe^w.  m 
fattened  in  the  surrounding  meadows,  and  in  inlSe 
and  tolerable  cheese.    There  are  seven  faira  ii* 
There  is  a  public  library.    Saint  Cdme  is  a  plei 
in  a  delightful  situation.     Roman  medala  have  u 
up  here.  Montmirail  is  on  a  hill':  it  haa  consadcnlhi 
works  for  making  utensils  for  chemical  and 
poses.    The  townsmen  trade  in  iron:  they       « 
in  the  year. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Saint  Calais  arr 
pop.  in  1831,2864  for  the  town,  or  3638  for  the  whwiv< 
in  1830,  3783  for  the  commune,  not  far  frooi  the 
of  the  Hraye :  Vibraye,  pop.  3037,  and  Beas£,  on 
La  Chart  re,  and  Cli£teau-du-Loir,  pop.  2753  twi 
whole  commune,  on  the  Loir;  Grand-Lud;  on  'k. 
which  Hows  into  the  Elangsort;  and  Bouloiie  or 
on  the  Tortue,  which  joins  the  Longu^e,  or  Lu 
feeder  of  the  Huine.  Saint  Calais  was  antivnily  calU« 
from  the  name  of  the  brook  on  ^hich  it  alan^  until !!» 
ceived  its  present  name,  derived  from  a  Saint  Calaiavbc 
founded  a  monaster v  here  in  the  sixth  century.  Ihi  ie«s 
lie^  in  a  hollow,  amid  hills  covered  with  scanty  crops  ef  cers . 
it  has  an  interesting  Gothic  church  and  a  uirc,  two  pak^- 
walks,  one  of  them  by  the  side  of  the  broos,  and  a  tans 
place  or  square.  The  inhabitants  manubcl ore  aetftaas 
other  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  leather,  and  fflaaa:  they  tari 
;  on  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  trefoil  seed,  ftereaieatahc 
,  dinate  court  of  justice  and  a  high  schooL  Near  lhei*«i 
arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Vibraye  haa  an  irao-wsrL 
a  taii-)ard,  and  an  hospital.  Much  com  and  Baa;  f^ 
are  sold  in  its  market,  and  it  haa  ae\ien  >  early  fc«w  J(: 
Be>s(^.  cotton  goods  wax  candles,  and  paper  are  mth. 
Cliuieau-du-Loir  gets  its  name  from  an  anueni  rank  •' 
the  counts  of  Anjou,  erected  in  the  eleventh  ccntHv  W 
;  demolished  in  the  eighteenth.  The  older  part  of  ihrVtea 
[  IS  b:idly  laid  out,  and  is  composed  of  ateep^  narsov,  aai  ^ 
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streets;  but  llie  now  »lr<:ct, along  which  IheroBd  from 
.nii»  tu  Tuurs  pa-su;i,  is  itcnigbt  and  composed  of  neal 

houses  wLtli  gardens ;  it  Iiavenes  a  liandsome  Biid 
ar  squaie,  planted  with  trees  and  serving  a«  a  public 

uii  Iho  site  of  tliu  antienl  coslte,     Near  llie  town,  on 

ovei'lookint;  the  valley  of  the  Loir,  i»  a  singular  fau- 
,  or  suburb,  consisting  not  of  houses,  but  of  caves 
*cd  out  in  thi;  ruck  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
,  and  iuhabiled  by  above  a  hundteil  families,  linen- 
;rs  oliielly,  but  sonic  vine-diessers  and  labourers. 
I  arc  at  Chdieaudu-Lciir  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  public 
,  and  a  cullc^c.  Linens,  luather,  and  cotton  yarn  are 
ifactured ;  calllu.  wjod,  corn,  and  trine  arc  sold:  there 
iiiisidciublc  weekly  market ;    and  llieie  are  six  yearly 

LaChartre  consiils  uf  ono  i)rinripal  street,  open infj  lit 

IS  runiiini;  into  the  principal  ono.  Some  of  the  pouter 
liiunisUvu  in  caves,  siiailarto  those  of  Ch3tcau-du-Loir, 
not  so  pteajiaully  situated.  Near  Ihi;  town  arc  lu'o 
ids,  the  cai'thwurks  apparently  of  an  aulieiit  caslle. 
tihabitanis  Ian  leather,  and  trade  in  wine  and  cat'le; 
have  six  considerable  yearly  fairs.  Grand  Luce  was 
It  al\er  a  di  e»dful  Gre  in  1  7S6  ;  much  trade  in  corn 
altle  ii  carried  ou.     Cuarso  linens  arc  manufactured  at 

the  orrundissemcnt  of  La  F1£che  are—La  Flkhe,  pop. 
il,  &070  tonn,  G4'21  whole  commune;  in  IS3B.  6440 
lune;  Lc  Ludc, pop.  ■21U1  town. 3*2 60  whole  commune; 
'aas,  on  the  Loir;  Ponlvallain  and  Mansign^.  on  or 
IheOinc;  Noycn,  Malicorne,  Paref.,  and  Sabl£,  pop. 
town,  3g'J9  whuli;  couiinunu.on  thcSarihe;  Ptleifcui, 
t'n  thi:  Loir  and  the  Sarihc ;  and  Boilon,  on  the  Vi^w. 
£che  is  a'^rcoably  situated  in  the  pleasant  valley  of 
oir.  It  consists  uf  three  principal  streets,  two  of  them 
el  lo  each  other  riinniu);  lliruugh  (be  town  l"r  the 
ice  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  third  at  right  angles 
m ;  toKuthor  with  a  few  smaller  streets  or  lanes.  The 
arallul  streets  lire  siraij{ht,  wide,  and  well  paved  ;  ihe 

roin  Paris  by  Lo  Mans  to  Angen>  and  Nantes  passes 
gli  one  of  llicm :  the  other  is  partly  lined  by  the  exlen- 
iuilUin;{s  of  the  military  echuol.  Tlio  placei  or  squares 
nail.  I'he  principal  public  buildings  are  the  tuwn-hall, 
ince  of  rc}>ular  design,  which  remained  for  some  time 
t'l'liaps  slili  remains  incomplete.  The  parish  church 
bles  a  village  church :  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade 
.■nt  to  it.  Tlie  royal  mililaiy  school  occupies  a  ruyal 
I  built  by  Henri  IV.,  and  afterwards  bestowed  by  him 
e  Jesuits  for  a  college.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
:s.  in  I7G2,  il  was  converted  by  Louis  XV.  into  a  mili- 
chool ;  and  ai^er  being  suppressed  at  the  Hevululion, 
uvived  by  I^uis  XVIIL  Piinco  Eugene,  De.caries, 
he  astronomer  Picard  were  educated  here  while  the 
ts  had  the  place.  The  buildings  are  arranged  round 
jurts;  the  principal  of  which,  with  its  adjacent  (janlen, 
y  iianiisumc.  Tlio  piiiuipiil  gateway  is  adorned  with 
.ur.:d  ornuiuenis  and  a  bust  of  Henri  IV.     There  ia 

large  park,  which  i-  einlivllisbed  by  iheruntiing  water 
hi  I'ruiu  two  or  three  miles  distance  for  the  supply  of 
uilding.  There  aic  about  GOU  pupils,  400  uf  them  sup- 
1  by  the  govi-rnnient.  Tiicve  is  a  handsome  chapel  in 
isluuiion.  and  there  are  a  hbrary  of  90011  volumes  and 
lery  of  paintings.  The  town  has  a  theftre  and  two 
c  bathing  establi^h-Denls.  The  trade  of  La  FlSche  it 
reat;  it  consists  chielly  in  thecorn,  hay, wine,  poultry, 
laine  of  Ilic  neiyhbourhuod;  the  two  last  are  sent  to 
,  where  llii'y  Hie  nuichcsleemed  for  their  delicacy.  Black 
or  nunit,  leatliei',  and  |;lue  arc  made.  There  are  twelve 
I  lairs.  This  town  was  repeatedly  taken  iiiid  retaken  in 
iligiouswars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ami  was  also  at  a 
periwl  the  scene  of  cuntest  between  the  republican  and 
eaii  armies.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the 
.1  lords  of  La  Fl^chc  Le  Lude  consists  of  well-built 
IS.  but  the  streets  are  very  irregularly  laid  out.  It  is  corn- 
led  by  on  ontient  l■a^tlo,  whose  massive  quadrangular 
,  aitualeil  on  an  eminence  uvcrlookinji;  the  Loir,  and 
ed  by  enormous  round  towers,  one  of  them  in  ruins,  pre- 
a  striking  apiiearance.  The  park  in  which  the  cantla 
Is  was  stocked  with  line  timber,  now  partially  or  wholly 
I.  There  is  a  small  hospital  iu  the  town.  The  inbabit- 
carry  on  a  con^iderable  trade  in  lettther,  and  have  ei)[ht 
y  fails,  una  of  them  for  leather  and  two  for  cattle.  Vaas 
isiuall-s:|uare  planted  with  trees;  the  townsmeti  miuu- 
ire  leather ;   there  arc  four  yearly  fcirs.     The  town  was, 
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before  the  Revolution,  under  the  iurisdiotioo  of  the  kbbot  ol 
a  Premonstraiensian  abbey  faunaed  in  the  rei^  of  Chari»> 
magne.  At  Ponlvallain  trade  is  carried  on  m  cattle  and 
swine;  at  Malicorne  earthenware,  pottery,  and  tile*  ire 
made;  at  Parc£  paper  is  manufactured.  Sabl£  wasanlien^y 
a  place  of  strength,  but  its  forliflcaliuns  have  been  entiTely 
demolished.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  there  u 
a  small  but  pleasant  boulevard  raised  like  a  terrain  alonic 
tho  bank  of  the  Sarthe.  which  forms  a  semicircular  bend 
round  the  town.  There  ia  a  bridge  over  the  river,  built  of 
marble  quarried  near  the  town,  which,  though  in  its  rouKh 
slate  of  a  slate  colour,  becomes  of  a  deep  black  with  vem^ 
of  while  when  polished.  There  is  a  handsome  mansion  near 
the  town,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  hIovos, 
which  are  sent  to  Paris,  is  carried  on ;  and  there  is  eoniidet- 
able  trado  in  corn,  ft-utl,  and  the  marble  quarried  near  tb« 
town.  There  are  four  fairs  in  Ihe  year.  At  PrJcignS,  or 
Presscgnc,  is  a  tolerably  well  ft'equented  mineral  spring; 
the  town  has  a  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and 
there  are  Iwo  fairs  in  the  year.  Leather  is  made  at  BruloD. 
The  population,  where  not  olherwiae  noticed,  is  that  of 
commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  department,  with  that  of  Mayenne,  constilulea  the 
diocese  of  Le  Mans,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sulTragaD  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  ia  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Conr  Royale  and  of  the  Academic  Universilaire  of  Angers; 
ind  in  the  faurlh  mdiiary  division,  the  head-quarlerB  of 
thich  are  at  Tours.  It  sends  seven  mambers  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  respeot  of  education  it  is  considerably 
below  the  average  of  Fiance.  In  every  hundred  young 
men  enrolled  in  ihe  military  census  of  1828-29,  only  thirty 
could  read  and  write,  the  average  of  the  French  departmenta 
being  above  thirty-nine. 

The  department  was  in  the  eailieal  historic  period  chiefly 

included  in  the  territoriea  of  the  Aulerci  Cenomani  {XtiUp- 

ol  Ktvafiavoi,  Plol.) ;    small  portions  just  on  the  border 

e  probably  included  in  the  territories  of  the  adjacetit 

tribes;   the  Arvii  {Apei'uH,  Plol.),  on  tlje  west,  Ihe  element 

'  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  that  of  the 

i-er  Erve ;  and  the  Andes,  or  Andecsvi  ('Ovluivai,  Plol.), 

d  Turones  (Tovpo^uu  in  some  MSS.  of  Ptol.,  ToVch  in 

other),  on  the  south.    These  were  all   included  in  the 

uman  province  of  Lugduiiensis Tenia,     Tbe  only  antient 

.-tvn  which  is  known  to  have  been  witliin  this  terntory  is 

Suindinum  (Subdinnum,  Tab.  PeuliiiKer;  Olivfivov,  Plol), 

aAer wards  Cenomani,  now  Le  Mans:   there  is  a  position, 

'  fines,'  in  the  Peu linger  Table,  whichD'An villa  places  jukt 

in   the  border  of  ihe  adjacent  dioceses  of  Lm  Mans  and 

Charlres.     In  the  division  of  France  into  provinces,  this 

department  was  included   in  Maine,  except  Ihe  soutbem 

border,  which  was  induded  in  Anjou;    it  was  the  scene  of 

Irequent  hostdilies  in  tbe  middle  ages,  during  a  ahoit  period 

of  which  it  Tormcd  part  of  the  extensive  Continental  lerri< 

ories  of  the  Anglo-Norman  princes.    It  sutFered  consid«r- 

ibly  during  iba  Vendean  war  which  followed  Ike  Freaeh 

Retoluiion. 

SARTl.  GIUSEPPE,  a  eomjpoeiBr,  once  id  hi^h  repute, 
and  whose  name  is  stilt  too  fkmiliar  to  tbe  readers  of  nuaical. 
history  to  be  omitted  here — though  hia  worlcs,  like  moat  that 
are  written  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  dai,  are,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  a  sacred  terielto,  consigned  to  oblivion  —  «Ka 
born  in  1730,  at  Faenia.  In  17SG  he  became  Matttro  di 
Capelia  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen;  he  afterwards  com- 
posed for  the  oourt  of  Qresden  ;  and  finally  entered  into 
the  service  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  treaUd  hiiQ  with  k 
liberality  truly  imperial,  at  whose  demise  he  was  coBtioued 
in  all  his  appointmenta  and  emolumeius  tiy  Paul,  bar 
succeasor.  His  eM^cTauvr*,  'Giulti  S,ibiii<,,'  an  open, 
viiicli  was  extravagantly  applauded  cbioad,  and  i*  hiohlji 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Burney,  did  not  luecced  iii  I..o«<lan  i 
indeed  ihe  neglect  into  wbicb  it  speedily  fell  herib 
and,  in  lime,  everywhere  else,  may  be  ndJucHd  aa  f 
proof  of  iu  inherent  weakness,  and  of  the  want  of  lh«t 
power  in  the  composer  which  is  apparent  in  n>o«t  of  bia 
works  that  are  known  to  us.  Satti  Piodueed  about  thirty 
operas,  and  some  sacred  music  Of  tna  latter,  the  teifetto 
alluded  to  above,  'Ampliua  lara  me,'  ia  well  known  wd 
deservedly  admired.     He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1802. 

8ARTO,  ANDREA  VANUCGHl.oallBd<WSarto,ftwB 
the  oeoupation  of  bis  father,  who  ww  k  tailor,  was  htm  at 
Florence  id  141jS,  and  having  shown  an  euly  predilMtiaq 
for  drawing,  waa  placed  with  a  goldamith  to  lawn  th*  biHi> 
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neu  of  engraving  or  plate.  Being  notccd  by  Giovanni 
Barile,  a  painter  of  no  f;reat  celebrity,  he  persuaded  his 
fiither  to  entrust  his  son  to  his  care.  With  him  youni^  Sarto 
remained  tliree  years,  and  manifested  such  extraordinary 
talent  that  Barile  placed  him  with  Pietro  Cosimo,  who  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  On  leaving 
the  school  of  Cosimo  ho  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco 
Bigio,  with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public 
buildings  of  Florence,  which  uained  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. Lanii  observes  that  his  improvement  was  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  many  other  artists,  but  slow  and  (gradual. 
It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  he  never  was  at  Rome, 
but  we  are  ns^urc-d  by  Vasari  that  he  passed  some  time  in 
that  city.  We  are  informed  that  it  was  after  his  return 
from  Rome  that  he  ]  ainted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Salvi 
his  admired  pictures  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Last  Supper.  Of  the  last, 
Lanii  reports,  that  at  the  sioi;e  of  Florence  in  1529.  the 
soldiers,  after  having  deslroved  the  church  and  pari  of  the 
convent,  when  they  entered  the  refectory,  stood  motionless 
before  it,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  demolish  it. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  desiring  to  procure  specimens 
of  the  works  of  the  most  distinji^uished  painters  in  Italy, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for 
his  Majesty,  and  sent  in  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  and  other  figures,  painted  in  his  best  manner,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
louvre.  This  picture  being  universally  admired,  the  king 
invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  obtained  considerable  employment  both 
from  Francis  and  the  nobility.  Amidst  this  succcas  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  ur^^ing  him  to  return  to 
Florence.  He  accordingly  requested  leave  of  absence  for  a 
few  months,  promising  to  return  with  his  family  and  settle 
in  France.  The  king  granted  his  petition;  and  not  only 
made  him  liberal  presents,  but  entrusted  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
drawings.  Andrea  however,  on  returning  to  Florence,  squan- 
dered away  the  whole  of  the  king*s  monev  as  well  as  his 
own.  At  last  he  was  reduced  to  poverty ;  and  his  conscience 
reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  to  his  royal  bene- 
factor, he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  his 
wife  and  the  false  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  pro- 
perty, and  at  last  his  afflictions  were  ended  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  him  ofl^  in  lj30.  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age. 

The  churcheA,  convenis,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
many  of  his  bcAt  works.  Andrea  is  praised  by  Vasari  as 
the  prince  of  the  Tuscan  school,  for  having  committed 
fewer  faults  than  any  other  Florentine  painter. 

His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  tone;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  relief 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  His  draperies 
are  easy  and  graceful,  and  his  design  extremely  correct. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  wanted  the  grandeur  which  charac- 
terises the  greatest  masters. 

SARUNl.  We  propose  under  this  head  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Old  Sarum,  and  a  notice  of  the  bishopric  now 
fixed  at  New  Sarum.  or  Salisbury.    [Salisbury.] 

Old  Sarum,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Salisbury,  is  generally  reganled  as  the  Sorbiodunum  of  the 
Romans.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  sorbin, 
*  dry/  and  dun,  *a  city  or  fortress,'  learls  to  the  com-lusion 
that  it  was  a  British  post;  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
Belga,  who  inhabite'l  this  part  of  Britain,  and  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  towns  taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged 
in  the  subjugation  of  this  part  of  the  island  under  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  [Hritannia,  vol.  v..  p.  442.]  The  number 
of  R<)man  roads  which  met  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  show  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  pre- 
sent little  resemblance  to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts. 
The  roads  led  to  Calleva  Atrebatum,  now  Silchester;  to 
Venta  Bel^arum,  now  Winchester ;  to  Durnovaria,  now 
Dorchester;  and  to  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  Sarum,  under  the  somewhat  altered 
name  of  Seurobyrig.    Serasbyria,   and   Sarisberia,   is   fre- 

auently  noticed  by  historians.  Kenric,  son  of  Cerdic, 
efeaied  the  Britons  in  this  nvighbourhood,  a.d.  6  j2  ;  and 
in  luu3  the  nlace  was  taken  and  burned  by  Swcyn.  king  of 
Denmark.  Uiidvr  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
princes,  councils  eiHrlfikiantical  and  civil  were  held  here,  and 
the  town  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  was  a 
castle  or  fortress  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 


Alfred,  and  which  may  be  regarded  ai  the  dtadd ;  ui  At 
city  was  defended  by  a  wall,  within  the  encloaura  of  «W 
the  cathedral  stood. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  oppre»aiofi  afthi 
castellans,  or  captains  of  the  ca»lle,  and  their  di^puiai  wtk 
the  bishops  and  clerip',  led  to  the  remofal  of  th»  cmibcdnl 
to  its  present  site.  Many  or  moat  of  th«  ciiiiraa  aUai«> 
moved,  and  the  rise  of  New  Sarum  [SALiSBrRv]  led  Co  iht 
decay  of  the  older  place:  so  that  in  ib«  lime  of  Leiaai 
there  was  not  one  inhabited  house  in  it.  It  returned  f 
hers  to  parliament  23  Edward  I.,  and  again  34  Edward  III, 
from  which  latter  period  it  continued  to  return  then  aaiil 
it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Aet.  It  was  rmaawaly 
referred  to  as  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  rotten  beiMfftL 
continuing  to  return  members  when  it  had  neiths  bouso 
nor  inhabitant. 

The  earthworks  of  Old  Sarum  are  verr  ronipiraiaB 
They  are  on  the  right  of  tlie  road  from  Marlboroegh  le 
Salisbury,  and  consiht  of  a  circular  or  rather  oval  eninach- 
ment;  a  smaller  entrenchment  of  similar  form  viihia  Iht 
first ;  and  some  eartJien  banks  extending  ftom  the  inaer  le 
the  outer  entrenchment,  and  subdividinjf  the  area  baieem 
them.  The  outer  entrenchment,  consiating  of  a  Talivaar 
rampart  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  encloses  an  aiva  of  iwenif- 
seven  acres  and  a  half:  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
ditch  is  just  above  seven  furlongs,  or  nearly  one  bi1& 
From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart  ika 
height  is  1U6  feet.  The  height  of  the  rampart  of  the  laaw 
enclosure,  measured  in  a  similar  way,  u  about  IM  leiL 
There  are  a  few  fragments  of  walls.  l*he  outer  encloMet 
has  two  openings  or  entrances;  one,  defended  by  a  bora- 
work,  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west  Tbt 
inner  enclo^iure  has  only  one  entrance,  namely  towards  tba 
east.    (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  s  Antieni  HlluMire.} 

The  diocese  arose  from  that  of  Sherborne,  which  wm 
formed,  in  the  reign  of  Ina  of  Wesiez,  by  dismembertnt 
from  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  previously  the  only  one  a 
Wessex.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the*  diawi 
of  Sherborne  was  diviaud  into  three;  and  the  biahopof  oat 
of  these  had  his  seat  successively  at  Ramsburr,  noc  br 
from  Marlborough,  at  Wilton,  and  perhaps  at  Sunnuif  is 
Berkshire.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Herman,  in  the  mgn  d 
Edward  the  Confessor,  this  diocese  and  that  of  Sherborat 
wcie  united,  and  the  seat  of  the  biahop  fixed  at  Old  Saran. 
from  whence,  as  already  noticed,  it  was  removed  lo  Saltsban. 

The  diocese,  before  the  late  alteraiiuna,  cumprebeoM 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  tlie  former  comprvlieaA- 
ing  the  archdeaconries  of  Salisbury  and  Wilis.  %ui  lie 
latter  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks.  These  were  dividrd  uila 
thirteen  rural  deaneries,  as  follows :  I.  Arcbdcaoanrt  sf 
Salisbury — 1.  Amesbury ;  2,  Chalk;  3,  Pottern  :  4,  WJ- 
ton;  5,  Wylye.  II.  Archdeaconry  of  Wilts— 6,  Avcbory; 
7,  Marlborough :  8,  Cricklade ;  9,  MalmsbuiT.  ill.  Arch- 
deaconry of  Berks — 10,  Abingdon;  II,  rvewburr;  11 
Reading;    13,  Wallingfonl. 

By  the  rccommendaiion  of  the  Church  Commnsioners ika 
following  changes  have  been  made  or  are  to  be  made.  Tbs 
whole  archdeaconry  of  Berks  is  transferred  to  the  dioceK 
of  Oxford ;  and  the  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and  MaliuibMrr. 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  to  that  of  Gloueeslcr.  Oa 
the  otJier  hand,  the  archdeaconry  of  Doraet,  comprehend^ 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of  Bridport,  Dorchester.  Pimjefac 
ShaHon,  and  Whitchurch,  has  been  added  fium  the  djocnt 
of  Bristol.  The  number  of  archdeaoonries  is  sidi  tfaffa, 
that  of  rural  deaneries  twelve. 

The  cathedral  clergy  consist  of  the  dean,   preccrter. 
chancellor  of  the  rhuich,  treasurer,  sis  canons 
tiary,   who  are    also    prebendaries,    sub-dean, 

thirty-eight  prebendaries,  and  four  pnesl-Ticars ;    

singiiig-men,  choristers,  organist,  and  other  ofBocn.  7^ 
net  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  areiage  of  iktte 
years  ending  with  1S31,  was  3939/.,  but  it  was  sappaw4 
that  on  a  more  extended  average  it  would  amount  to  i9Hi. 
or  from  that  to  6U0U/.  per  annum,  it  ia  not  prnpnaad  by  the 
commissioners  to  make  any  alteration  in  ihn  resperf.  The 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  at  the  same  period  averaged  irM, 
and  was  expected  to  decrease ;  the  corporation  »hannf  tba 
revenue  consisted  of  the  dean,  who  received  two  eighths 
and  six  canons,  wlio  receive*!  one  eighth  each.  The*  ' 
chancellor,  precentor,  treasurer,  and  prebendaries 
their  separate  revenues,  and  the  four  priest-vican 
cor|K>ration  hv  themselves. 

SARZA'N'A.    [Spexia.] 
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-SARZKAU.    [MoRBiHAN.] 

SASSAFRAS,  thenanioofa  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Luuraceas.  This  is  one  of  the  genera 
into  which  the  old  genus  Laurus  of  LinnsDUS  has  been 
divided  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  and  other  botanists.  It  is 
known  by  its  dicBcious  flowers,  G-parted  membranous  calyx, 
with  equal  sei^mcnts  permanent  at  the  base.  The  barren 
flowers  have  9  stamens  in  3  rows,  the  3  inner  with  double- 
ttalked  glands  at  the  base  ;  the  anthers  linear,  4-celied,  with 
their  faces  turned  inwards.  The  fertile  flowers  hme  sterile 
ttamens,  which  are  fewer  than  or  as  many  as  in  the  barren 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  placed  on  the  thick  fleshy 
apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  seated  in  the  torn  unchanged  calyx. 
The  leaves  arc  deciduous ;  flowers  yellow.  The  species  of  this 
genus  most  known  is  the  S.  officinaJey  the  Sassafras  Laurel, 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woods  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is 
mostly  a  small  tree  or  bush,  but  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  40  or  50  feet.  Its  flowers  are  arranged  in  naked 
downy  racemes,  which  open  before  the  leaves  appear,  and 
are  furnished  with  subulate  deciduous  bracts.  The  leaves 
are  membranous,  bright-green,  smooth  above,  finely  downy 
beneath,  very  variable  in  form,  and  tapering  in  a  wedge- 
hke  manner  into  the  petiole.  The  fruit  is  of  a  bright  blue 
colour,  as  large  as  a  small  cherry,  and  seated  upon  red  cla- 
▼ate  peduncles.  In  America  the  sassafras  is  divided  into 
two  varieties,  the  red  and  white.  Its  great  use  is  for  me- 
dicinal purposes.  It  is  however  employed  in  America  for 
making  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  are 
not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  give  out  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  This  plant  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  America,  as  it  is  said  that  it  was  its 
strong  aromatic  smell  that  convinced  Columbus,  when  seek- 
\\i^  the  New  World,  that  a  shore  was  near  at  hand,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere,  at  a  time  when  his  crew  had 
mutinied,  and  the  failure  of  attaining  the  objects  of  his  ex- 
pedition was  threatened.  This  tree  has  been  grown  in 
Great,  Britain,  and  in  some  instances  has  attained  great 
height  and  mrown  luxuriantly.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots  or  suckers,  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  Its  foliage  is  best  when  grown  against 
a  wall. 

A  species  of  Magnolia,  the  M.  glanca^  is  called  in  Ame- 
rica the  Swamp  Sassafias,  and  the  Sassafras  nuts  of  the 
London  shops  are,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  produce  of 
the  Nentandra  Puchnryminor. 

SASSAFRAS,  Medical  Properties  of.  The  tree 
which  yields  this  substance  is  the  Sassafras  officinale  (Nees) 
(Laurus  Sassafras,  Lin.);  a  native  of  North  America,  occur- 
ring from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  Mexico, 
and  Martius  mentions  it  as  a  part  of  the  Materia  Medicaof 
Brazil ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  introduced  from  Florida. 
The  root  is  the  officinal  part  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia; 
but  the  whole  plant  possesses  the  aromatic  odour  common  to 
the  Laurincco.  and  some  assert  that  the  bark  of  the  stem  and 
branches  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  root ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  an  error.  The  root,  invested  with  the  bark,  comes  to 
Europe  in  pieces  sometimes  two  feet  long,  and  from  the 
thickness  of  an  arm  to  lialf  a  foot  in  diameter,  irregularly 
bent,  knotty,  and  with  a  light,  soft,  porous  wood.  The 
bark  also  occurs  detached  from  the  wood  in  pieces  two  or 
three  inches  long,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  broad, 
somc'tiracs  rolled  outwards,  but  more  generally  curved  in- 
wards ;  of  a  dirty  prey  or  brownish  colour  externally,  and  a 
funi^oid  surface,  of  a  reddish  colour  internally.  The  taste 
is  sharp,  aciid,  aromatic,  and,  as  well  as  the  odour,  re- 
sembles fennel. 

The  chief  constituents  .ire:  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  ex- 
tractive. The  oil  is  the  most  active.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  disiiil;\tion.  Ten  pounds  of  the  root  yield  two  and  a 
half  draciims.  The  specific  gravity  is  1*094.  It  consists  of 
(wo  oils,  &epara])le  by  water,  in  which  the  one  floats  and 
the  other  sinks.  By  time  or  a  low  temperature,  it  deposits 
a  stearopten,  or  crystals  of  sassafras-camphor. 

Sassafras  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  especially  of 
the  capillai  ies,  causing  an  increased  secretion  from  the  skin, 
if  the  person  be  kept  warm,  or  from  the  kidneys,  if  cool. 
Should  these  organs  fail  to  be  influenced  by  it,  heat  and 
general  excitement,  with  headache,  are  the  results.  It  is  of 
unquestionable  utility  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  its 
activity  is  i^cncrally  destroyed  by  the  improper  mode  of  ad- 
mini:^terln^  it.  Decoction  dissipates  the  volatile  oil,  and  is 
a  most  objectionable  preparation.  Infusion  or  a  tincture 
P.  C,  No.  1287. 


may  be  used,  or  the  volatile  oil   rubbed  up  with  sugar. 
Other  species  of  Sassafras  are  used  in  India  and  Java. 

SASSA'NIDiE.    [Persia— Hw/ory.] 

SA'SSARI.    [Sardeona] 

SATELLITE  (satelles,  an  attendant  soldier  or  guard), 
a  name  given  to  the  smaller  planets  which  accompany  ami 
revolve  round  the  larper  ones.  With  this  exception,  that 
the  rotation  of  a  satellite  round  its  own  axis  is  made  in 
the  same  time  as  its  orbital  revolution  round  its  primary, 
in  overy  case  in  which  it  has  yet  been  fully  made  out  that 
there  is  a  motion  of  rotation,  there  seems  to  be  no  circum- 
stance which  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  satellites  have 
any  distinctive  peculiarities.  Those  of  Uranus  (which  move 
from  east  to  west)  even  form  an  exception  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  universal  law  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
namely,  that  they  move  from  west  to  east.  The  earth  has 
one  satellite  [Moon],  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  seven,  and 
Uranus  six  (according  to  William  Herschel),  though 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  them,  two  only  have  yet 
been  seen  by  any  other  observer :  this  point  is  further 
treated  in  Uranus.  See  also  Gravitation,  Solar  Sys- 
tem, Astronomy,  G.\lileo,  Huyohbns,  Cassini,  Hers- 
chel, &c. 

SATERLAND.  a  district  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Olden- 
burg,  comprises  the  three  parishes  of  Scharrel,  Ramsloh, 
and  Strucklingen,  with  a  population  of  about  2000  inhabi- 
tants. This  little  tract  forms  a  plateau  surrounded  by  im- 
passable morasses,  over  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
road  and  scarcely  a  path.  It  is  situated  on  two  rivers,  the 
Marka  and  the  Ohe,  which  unite  at  Scharrel,  and  then, 
under  the  name  of  Sater-Ems,  run  north-west  through  the 
country  to  the  Soste.  It  is  12  miles  long,  5  broad,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  river,  with  marshes  and 
heaths.  In  very  dry  weather  it  is  possible  to  enter  it  from 
East  Friesland  on  horseback  and  in  light  carriages,  though 
this  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  On  the  other 
side  the  ground  is  not  firm,  except  in  the  severest  frost. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  all  of  Frisian  descent,  still  speak 
their  mother  tongue  and  likewise  the  Westphalian  dialect. 
From  their  secluded  situation,  they  have  retained  the  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors,  and  are  in  this  respect  a  very  re- 
markable people.  Their  country  is  watered  by  the  Sater- 
Ems,  which  facilitates  their  communication  with  East 
Friesland,  whither  they  send  their  superfluous  produce  for 
sale,  and  receive  in  return  the  few  articles  which  they  re- 
quire. They  cultivate  rye  and  buckwheat,  which  thrive 
very  well  in  their  sandy  soil.  They  have  oxen,  sheep,  and 
cows,  considerable  turf-moors,  but  no  wood,  and  only  here 
and  there  an  isolated  fruit-tree.  They  are  exempt  from 
game-laws,  which  is  a  very  profitable  privilege  on  account 
of  the  number  of  wild-fowl.  They  employ  themselves  in 
knitting  stockings,  and  manufacture  most  of  their  clothes 
from  the  wool  of  the  sheep ;  all  of  them  are  likewise  free  to 
exercise  the  trades  of  brewing,  baking,  and  distilling,  and 
also  to  fish  without  paying  for  a  licence.  At  the  hay- 
making season,  the  morasses  are  crossed  in  very  light  wag- 
gons with  broad  wheels  not  hooped  with  iron,  and  the  horses 
have  pieces  of  board  attached  to  their  feet,  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  in.  The  country  is  governed  by  twelve  burgo- 
masters, four  from  each  of  the  three  parishes  ;  half  of  them 
go  out  every  year,  and  choose  their  successors,  who  must  not 
be  related  to  them  by  consanguinity,  and  whose  appointment 
is  confirmed  by  the  people.  This  takes  place  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  held  every  year,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  at  Ramsloh,  in  the  church  of  which  the  archives 
are  kept. 

SATIN.    [Silk.] 

SATIN  SPAR,  Carbonate  qf  Lime,  Fibrous  Arra- 
gonite  (f).  Structure  fibrous,  the  fibres  parallel,  usually 
waved,  and  always  transverse  to  the  vein  in  which  the  mi- 
neral occurs.  Lake  arragonite  in  general,  it  is  harder  than 
common  calcareous  spar.  Colour  white,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish or  greyish.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  2*7.  It 
occurs  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  North  America, 
in  tabular  masses  of  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  in  veins 
in  slaty  clay  and  shale.  It  consists  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

SATIRE  is  property  a  species  of  Roman  poetry,  and 
must  not  be  confounaed  with  the  Satyric  drama  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Latin  word  Satura  or  Saiird  appears  to  have 
originally  signified  a  collection  of  various  things,  and  ac- 
cordingly this  name  is  applied  to  food  composed  of  various 
ingredients,  and  also  to  a  law  consisting  of  several  distmct 
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particulars  of  a  different  nature.  (Fottus,  s.  t\ ;  Diomed., 
iii..  p.  463,  ed.  PuUcb.)  The  Roman  batiru  is  first  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  oi'  dramatic  performance  (Liv.,  vii.  2),  and 
tippeais  to  have  been,  like  the  early  AlellaniD  Fabuls,  only 
a  rude  improvii>aiory  farce,  ^iihuut  dramatic  connection, 
but  full  of  raillery  and  wit.  This  species  of  composition 
arose  from  the  practice,  \ihich  has  prevailed  in  Italy  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  of  the  country  people 
making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ridicule  uf  one  another  at 
various  festival*,  and  ebpecially  at  the  time  of  the  vintage. 
Such  Mere  the  Feticeiinini  vers»eb,  which  Macrobius  telU  us 
{Saturn.,  ii.  4)  were  sumetinies  written  as  satires  upon  per- 
sons. The  uld  dramatic  Satura;  cuntinued  to  be  |)erformed 
on  the  Roman  stage  till  a  late  period,  under  the  name  of 
£.\odia,  which  were  laughable  interludes  in  verse,  and  were 
performed  between  the  diHerent  Atellane  plays.  (Diction' 
ury  fi/*  Greek  and  lioman  Antiquitiei,  art.  Ej:odia,) 

The  name  of  satire  was  afterwards  limited  to  a  species  of 
poetry  ])eculiar  to  the  Romans,  in  wiiich  Enniuat  is  tvad 
to  have  been  the  flr^t  writer.  The  satires  of  Ennius  ap- 
pear tu  have  been  bO  called  because  they  were  written  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  many  different  metres;  but  as 
hardly  any  ftagmeiits  have  come  duwn  to  us,  we  know 
very  little  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  were  cumpu6e<l. 
Lucilius  however  was  the  first  who  constructed  satire  on 
those  principles  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the  time  of 
Horace  as  essential  requisites  ui  a  satiric  poem.  LuciliuH  { 
principally  used  the  hexanietur  metre,  which  was  afierwai  da 
almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  satiric  poets.  His 
poems  were  not  only  satires  upuii  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  also coiituined  attacks  upon  private 
individuals.  They  formed  the  model  on  which  Horace  wrote 
his  satires ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  prevented 
Horace,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  from  ai tucking 
eminent  political  charaters,  as  Lucilius  had  done.  His 
own  easy  temper  and  happy  disposition,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  led  him  to  attack  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  mankind  in  a  style  of  playful  raillery, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severe  invectives  of 
Juvenal.  The  increased  corruption  of  morals  at  Rome  un- 
der the  early  emperors,  and  the  cruel  punishments  wh:ch 
had  been  inllicted  by  Domitian  uj)on  the  wise  and  the  gowl, 
naturally  led  Juvenal  to  attack  the  vices  of  his  age  with 
severity  and  vigour.  The  works  of  the  other  Roftiun  sati- 
rists are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Persius  and  a  few  verses  on 
the  banishment  of  the  philosophers  by  Domitian,  which  are 
ascribe<l  to  Sulpicia,  who  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
u  contemporary  of  Tibullus,  and  by  others  of  Ausonius.  A 
of  list  modern  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Satire 
is  given  in  the  article  Rome,  p.  1 15. 

SATISFACTION,  in  Law,  is  said  to  exist  tvhere  a  party, 
having  a  right  of  action,  accepts  from  the  party  against 
whom  he  has  it,  a  certain  and  valuable  thing,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  and  beneficial  act,  in  lieu  of  his  right 
of  action.  If  the  action  is  afterwards  brought,  the  satisiac- 
tion  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  it.  Satisfaction  may  exist  as 
to  actions  in  which  damages  are  recoverable,  and  as  to  ^onie 
others  (Blake's  case,  G  Co.,  Hep.,  44;  Peyloe's  case,  y  C.j., 
Hep.,  7&) ;  but  it  cannot  operate  ko  as  to  dispense  with  the 
performance  of  a  covenant  under  a  deed,  by  rea&on  of  the 
rule  of  law  that  a  deed  can  only  be  made  void  by  an  instru- 
ment of  the  s  line  nature,  and  therefore  implying  the  sumo 
decree  of  deliberation.  Though  where  a  right  of  action 
U|>oii  the  deed  has  vested,  in  consequence  of  sjme  wrong 
or  default  occurring  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  deed, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  covenant  to  repair,  to  pay  rent, 
&c.,  t  here  may  be  sutisfuction.  The  bati&faction,  to  be  valid, 
must  have  been  accepted  by  the  party  who  has  the  right,  and 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  party  who  is  liable. 

Not  hing  which  i»  paid  or  done  tu  a  third  party,  or  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  can  opeiateas  a  satisfaction,     it  must  also 
be  certain,  that  is  definite  as  to  time,  S^c,  and  available ; 
thus  where   the  satisfaction  is  by  a  mutual  agreement,  it 
must  be  such  an  agreement  as  an  action  may  be  maintained 
upon.     It  must  b^i  \alauble:  by  whicn  it  i^  undeistood  not 
only  thit  tliL're  can  he  iM  Stiiisfaciion  coii»c(|ueni  of  a  thin)r 
whicii  has  nj  \ulue,  as.  lor   instance,  a  ru»U  ;  but  also  ttiat 
the  value  most  be  ai  least  no;  ooviously  inferior  in  amount 
to  that  for  which  it  is  given,  such  as  a  payment   of  a  less 
sum  of  mjiiey  at  the  same  or  a  bubsc.{uent  day  as  that  on 
which  a  greater  is  due.     Although  if  there  arc  advantage- 
ous circumstances  attendant  on  the  pa)ment  of  a  less  sum, 
8   payment  beforo  the  day  when  the  larger  is  due,  or  at 


another  place  tban^hat  where  it  is  payable,  thia 
rate  as  satisfaction.    But  the  giving  of  a  bors*  u  i 
may  be  a  satisfaction  of  a  claim  for  a  sum  of  money 
ceptcd  as  such,  though  the  burM  or  statue  be  id  r 
Icbs  value  than  the  money. 

A  negotiable  instrument  may  operate  aa  a 
a  debt ;  and  if  the  party  wlio  accepts  it,  b>  bw  uvi 
gence  fail  to  recover  upon  it,  the  debtor  will  oi;i 
continue  discharged.    The  performance  mutt  be  ■ 
executed;  a  mere  endeavour,  or  a  reailineba  to  perfv 
as  a  tender  of  money,  or  a  part  iierforwduce,  caoou*  i 
as  a  saliftfaction.    it  must  ue  beneficuil ;  tbito  vbcxec 
made  a  forcible  entry  on  the  laud»  of  aooibar.  ii  u 
satibfaeiion  for  the  wrongful  entry  to  penait  that  oi 
re-enter.      In  an  action  for  treb|ittM  and  ttkiOK  ca 
mere  redeli\ory  of  the  cattle  is  iiot  a  tatiafaciiuii.  t 
their  conve)ance  to  another  place,  and  leUelnery  tbci 
be  bo.     The  benefit  also  must  be  one  pariaki       ii 
sha))e  of  a  pecuniary  eliaracier.     It  mu»t  citbe.  m 
or  capable  of  being  meat u red  by  mouey.     Thus  a  ■ 
sion  be  lore  certain  persons  made  ni  pur»uance  of  lb 
of  a  court-martial,  or  an  ackiiowlod^euieut  of  tbc 
and  prayer  for  forgiveness  kneeling,  tbuuicb  a  »ati>£i 
honour,  isiiotbuch  satiiifactioii  lu  todvprivo  the  |«fi 
right  to  damages.     Tlie  thing  must  be  giTcu  or  du 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  action ;  uthemi 
not  bo  a  good  batukfaetion.     Satisfaction  to  one  of 
plaintiffs  is  a  bar  to  all ;  and  saiisfaction  by  one  jomi 
doer  discharges  the  others.     (Com.,  JJtg.,  tit.  *Am>n 

SATRAi^  (crarpuiriic)  wastlie  name  gi\cii  to  the  ^' 
of  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  wa^  ^ppvi 
the  king,  and  was  respoiibible  alone  to  hiu.  Sum  a 
of  government  has  always  existed  in  the  large  Awa 
pires;  but  the  advantage  which  the  Peruan  s}»Icd  L 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  uas  the  «.aicful  sr| 
made  between  the  civd  and  military  puwers.  The 
nors  of  the  garrisons  and  the  coinmanderaof  the  icuu 
independent  of  the  featraps,  and  re^poll»tLlc  oidv 
king.  Ihe  duties  of  the  satraps  are  brietty  deft 
Xenophon  to  consist  in  governing  the  inhabiuntt,  re 
the  tributes,  paying  the  garrison.s  and  atlendms;  tc 
ever  else  is  necessary.  {Cyrfjp.,  \iii.  ti,  ^  1  -3.)  lu  tL 
times  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  became  the  ru»tuia 
point  the  satraps  to  the  command  of  the  troup«  al« 
cially  if  they  were  members  of  the  ro}aI  faiuif}. 
manner  the  younger  Cyrus  was  appointed  satrap  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  ibv  %as 
general  of  all  the  forces  which  assembled  in  ihc  \ 
Cas'iolus.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.  1,  j  2.)  Tnu  practice  uf 
the  civil  and  military  )K»vers  in  one  person  tended 
mole  revolt  among  the  »atraps,  and  to  prepare  the  \ 
the  internal  dissolution  of  the  empire,  llie  greal 
the  command  entrusted  to  bome  satraps  wa»  al»udai 
to  the  royal  power.  An  instance  of  this  kind  oc 
early  as  the  time  of  the  first  Darius,  in  the  cake  of  ( 
who  was  governor  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  and 
powerful  that  Darius  dared  not  proceed  openly  aga»L 
(Herod,  lii.  127.)  Subsequently  this  prartice  Le.« 
more  frequent;  Cyrus  had  the  command  of  the  u  i 
of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  auU  «i 
death,  Tissaphenes  was  allowed  to  bold  them  in  aii 
his  own.  From  this  period  we  fre<|Uently  read  of  re 
the  satraps,  and  many  of  them  becamu  quite  tbdtf^ 
of  tiie  king  of  Persia.  (Heeren*s  Asiuiic  Xalt'jnt, 
p.  417-26.) 

The  word  satrap  is  evidently  of  Persian  origin. 
etymology  is  not  certain.     Bohleii  {Lhu  AlU  luJi^n, 
p.  21)  supposes  it  to  be  only  another  form  of  Ksktin 
that  is,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  ksliatnyao,  or  uami 
name  of  the  warrior  ca»ie  of  the  Hindus.   But  lUu  <.s% 
is  opposed  tu  what  has  been  stated  above,  namct}.  V 
sati*aps  were  civil  and  not  militar>  otUcvra.     Maicuto 
tonj  uf  Pervia,  vol.  i.,  p.  271)  supposes  it  to  be  anwUh 
of  Sfuittrapatti,  'an  umbrella-carrier  ;*  wbile  oitwr  i 
writers  conneirl  it  with  the  Sanscrit  kiheira,  a  plain  ifr 
to   miiabii),  and   the  Persian  tk^hr,^  viiy  (PoiL  t. 
trische  Fonchunifeft,  p.  Ixviu.) ;  but  iiuiie  ul  ib^-  c 
i^ies  are  satisfactory.  In  the  Book  of  E»th«r  tbe  »aiia;4 
Persian  empire  are  called  Achashdarpefiim  iCTXT 

from  the  singular  AchashJarpan^  iibieh  Geaciuttft 
Lex.)  appears  to  coubider  rightly  aa  merely  aa  i 
writing  tbc  word  satrap  or  Main^  u  t 
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nation  of  Clialdee  tiounsj  and  tha  a  pnftxed  to  tbc 
causes  it  to  rorrcspond  to  Iho  Exalnpts  (Harpimit), 

is  ugerl  by  TlicopompuB  initead  of  SBtnpei. 
ITAHA,  or  SATARA,  a  city  of  Hinduitan,  the 
1  nf  thu  small  slate  of  Sattnra,  a  liluated  in  tha  pro- 
of Bcjajiore  and  diatriot  of  Morilzabod,  in  17'  40' N. 
id  74"  3'  E.  lon^..  S7  miles  south  from  Poonah  in  a 
It  line.    Saitara  is  a  srooll  towa  on  a  rocky  and  preoi- 

mounlain,  with  a  fortrBss  of  great  atrangtii,  and  a 
omo  palace  built  by  the  raja  iinca  he  came  under  the 
lion  uf  the  Britisli.  The  Mafaratta  anoaiton  of  the 
it  raja  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  the  Peihwa 

The  Drilish  however  captured  Sattera  in  IBIS,  and 
lA  it  and  the  territory  to  the  raja.  A  notice  of  tl>ese 
rtiong  and  of  ihe  Umits  of  the  territory  is  given  in  the 
Bejapobb:  see  alao  Mabrattas. 
rURATION.  When  common  salt,  or  indeed  moat 
laline  and  many  vegetable  bodies,  are  added  to  water 
t  ceases  to  itissidve  ihein,  tlie  solution  *o  obtained  is 
I  a  saiuroicd  solution  of  the  substance  diMolved. 
iration  may  exist  with  regard  to  one  body  and  not  to 
r;  tims  waler  saturated  with  common  salt  will  stIU 
e  sulphate  of  soda,  and  vice  vertS ;  lo  also  a  saluraled 
n  of  common  salt  will  dissolve  sugar.  There  are 
ither  cases  in  which  Ihe  point  of  saturation  may  be 
lined  by  the  cessation  of  solution ;  if,  for  example, 
ate  of  lime  or  carbonale  of  lead  be  added  to  dilute 
icid.  no  more  of  these  substances  is  dissolved  than  is 
le  lo  saturate  the  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solutions  pro- 
irhen  excess  of  these  bodies  remains  unacted  upon,  are 
.  saturated  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lima  or  nitrate  of 

there  are  other  cases  in  which  saturation  cannot  be 
ini'd  by  insolubility;  as  when  both  bodies  are  em- 
in  a  lluiU  slate,  or  when  the  excess  of  a  solid  body 
lie  in  the  water  which  holds  the  saturated  salt  in  so- 
if,  fur  example,  we  add  carbonate  of  potash  in  powder 
e  nilricacld,  it  nill  for  some  time  continue  Io(lissolv< 
icid  with  elTcrvcsccncc,  owing  to  the  expulsion  d_ 
c  acid  in  thegaseousstale;  and  when  ihisefferres- 
eases,  wo  may  consider  the  solution  as  eoiisisting  of 
of  potash,  or  nitric  acid  and  potash,  in  which  ibe 
on  has  been  mutual ;  but  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
tbc  carbonate  of  lime,  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
liich  holds  Ihe  nitrate  of  potash  formed  in  solu- 
capable  of  dissolving  it.  In  these  coses  the  point 
ration  is  determined  by  the  use  of  papers  sleined 
Terent  vegetable  colours;  if.  fbr  example,  too  much 
lie  of  potash  should  have  been  added  to  th 
saturate  it,  Its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  I 
oloured  yellow  with  turmeric,  brown;  white, 
ind,  excess  of  acid  is  in  general  ascertained  by  paper 
blue  witli   litmus,  which   is  rendered  red   by  thi 
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called  tatellitet.  are.  we  suppose,' to  he  eoniiclerad  br  parta 
of  Iha  planet,  though  the  former  denomination  would  per- 
haps be  mors  correct.  There  are  alto  seven  saUllitea,  of 
which  and  the  rings  we  shall  presently  apeak  mora  at  length. 
There  are  also,  as  in  Jupiter,  certain  thin  xones  or  balls  on 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  though  they  ar  not  always  seen. 

The  apparent  equatorial  diameter,  at  the  mean  distance 
from  the  earth,  is  about  16"*3 :  the  real  dlameler,  that  of 
the  earth  being  I,  is  9-982,  or  about  79,000  miles,  whieh 
givoa  a  bulk  of  about.  905  timet  that  of  the  earth.  The 
mean  density  is  about  '53  of  that  of  Che  sun,  or  one- 
eighth  of  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  Ihe  mas*  of  the  ptanel  ia 
about  l-3ai2th  of  that  of  the  sun.  It  revolves  on  its  axis 
in  '428  of  a  day,  or  10  hour*.  29  minutes:  its  equator  ia 
inclined  lo  the  ecUptio  at  an  angle  of  31°  19'.  lU  light 
and  heat  are  to  those  of  the  earth  as  II  to  1 000. 
Element*  qf  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

Epo<;h  1S0I,  January  I,  I2>i  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 


a  very  important  prot 
I  glass  is  conducted;  ii 


cids. 

M  in  the  mana- 
M  termed  alkali- 
mploycd  for  ascertaining  ihe  strength  of  dif- 
lampics  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  so 
used  In  i;lass  and  soap  making.  Sulphuric  acid  di- 
I  a  known  extent  is  added  to  the  alkaline  solutions, 
en  llicyaflbct  neither  blue  nor  vellow  paper,  the 
jn  is  pCL'foct,  and  Iho  purity  and  strength  of  Ihe 
ire  determined.  The  «<nluratin(>  power  of  bodies 
y  cases  greatly  Inlliienced  by  heal,  while  in  others 
lof  temperature  produces  but  little  effect ;  thus  cold 
.'ill  lake  up  nearly  as  much  common  sail  as  hot 
hut  sulphate  of  soila  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water 
rold,  ami  hence  it  is  that  a,  saturated  hot  solution  of 
1  many  other  sahs  deposits  crystals  on  cooling. 
ler,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  more  lime  than  hot, 
turaled  solution  nreparcd  with  water  at  about  32° 
iDrly  twice  as  much  lime  in  solution  as  one  prepared 
and  when  Ihe  cold  pre^areil  solution  is  healed, 
deposited.  This  however  is  a  case  of  much  rarer 
ice  ili.in  Ihe  contrary  one. 
JRDAY.    LWeek] 

IRN.  Ihe  name  of  one  of  Ihe  old  planets,  the  largest 
le  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  except  the  sun  and 
The  planol  itself  is  ofa  spheroidal  figure,  the  axh 
llion  being  to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  about  the 
m  of  II  lo  12.  It  IS  accompanied  by  two  rings  of 
Iter,  uiiconncctcKl  with  the  planet  aiid  each  other, 
Iving  round  Iho  former;  those,  not  being  usually 


Excentricily,  -OSGISOS ;  its  secular dimi nation  Cordiminn- 
m  in  lOtt  years)  '000312402. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptio  S"  29'  as^-r ;  ill 
secular  diminution  19'''3. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch;  (1)  of 
the  ascending  node  li)°  se'  37"-4;  its  secular  inereata 
(combined  with  the  precession)  3070";  (2)  of  the  perilw 
lion  80°  9'  29"'8 ;  ils  secular  increase  (combined  with  the 
precession)  eoso";  (3)of  the  planet  (mean)  laa"  !0'6"i. 

Mean  sidereal  revolution  in  365}  days  43990"-13 ;  sidereal 
rerolulion  I07S9'2t9S174  mean  soisrdays. 

The  Brst  six  satelliles  move  nearly  in.  circular  orbita 
(though  that  of  the  sixth  is  said  to  he  sensibly  elliplieal) 
round  the  planet,  their  circles  being  exactly  (or  very  nearly) 
in  Iho  plane  of  the  planet's  equator,  which  is  alto  that  of 
the  rings.  The  seventh  tatellile,  which  is  much  tha 
lai^est  (and  which  is  known,  by  William  Herschel's  ab•e^- 
vations,  to  revolve  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  ai  its  revo- 
lution in  its  orbit)  moves  more  nearly  in  the  plane  of  tha 
ecliptic  than  in  that  uf  the  planet's  equator,  and  has  a  sen- 
sibly elliptical  orbit  This  is  alt  that  is  known  ;  for  while 
on  Ihe  one  hand  the  difilculiy  of  seeing  the  satellitei  ao  aa 
to  get  good  measures  has  prevented  an  accumulation  of 
proper  observations,  the  ring  on  the  other  band  fireaents  by 
its  attraction  a  new  disturbing  force,  the  complete  eflecti  i^ 
which,  in  the  absence  of  eufflcient  ebaervations,  it  baa  not 
been  thought  worth  white  to  trace. 

The  farthest  salellile  but  one,  and  also  the  lorgett  but 
one  (now  called  the  sixth),  was  the  flrst  discovered,  by 
Huyghens,  in  1 655.  As  soon  at  the  five  last  salellitet  were 
discovered,  and  until  the  time  of  Herschel,  ihey  were  called 
the  first,  second,  &c.,  in  the  order  of  their  distance*  fh>m 
the  planet.  Tbitold  nomenclature  was  gradually  abolisfaed 
after  tbe  discovery  of  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  tatellile  by 
Herschel,  being  in  reality  the  first  and  second  in  order  of 
distance.  Some  confusion  however  has  ensued  in  various 
places :  thus,  in  the  article  As-ntoTtnuT  (pages  53S  and  536) 
it  is  said  that  Cassini  discovered  the  first  and  second  salel- 
lile, and  also  that  Herschel  did  the^me  :  both  aasertiona 
are  true,  inasmuch  as  Cassini  discovered  what  were  Iha 
first  and  second  satelliles  (now  the  third  and  fourth),  and 
Herschel  discovered  what  immediately  became  Iha  first  and 
second  satelliles  in  right  of  their  position.  Tbe  following 
table  contains  all  the  comparisons  requisite  to  correct  ihia 
confusion : — 

SatelliUt  qf  Saturn. 


..    1-S8JS0 
..  1S-MS30    S 


D.Cuiiat. 
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The  ring*  are  solid  circular  bodies,  r^mudcil,  it  Wi)uM 
loem,  at  the  edges,  and  two  in  number,  having  a  mution  of 
revolution  round  their  centres,  which  is  completed  in  ••J'JS 
of  a  day,  or  10  hours.  16  minutes;  about  13  minutes  less 
than  the  rotation  of  the  planet  itself:  this  is  also  the  table 
in  which  a  satellite  would  revolve  at  the  same  dislance  from 
the  planet  as  the  middle  part  of  the  ring.  Sir  Jolin  Hers- 
chel  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  Professor  Struve's 
observations  and  his  own: — 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring     =     17r)418   miles 
Interior  „  „  =     155*272 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring     =     151G90 
Interior  „  «.  =     117339 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body       =       79160 
Interval  between  the  planet  and 

interior  ring  .         .         .     =       19090 

Interval  of  the  rin^s  •  .     =         1791 

Thickness  of  the  rings  not  exceeding  100 

Several  observers  have  seen  concentric  black  lines  on  the 

outer  ring,  as  if  it  consiste<l  of  several  rings ;   but  neither 

W.Herschel.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  nor  Professor  Struve.  with  the 

most  powerful  instruments,  could  delect  these  lines.     The 

question  is  a  curious  one,  because  if  it  were  the  consequence 

of  a  telescopic  defect,  it  is  diiiicult  to  say  why  the  external 

ring  only  snould  exhibit  these  appearances.    Captain  Kater 

sums  up  this  question  ('Mem.  Astron.  Sk>c.,*  vol.  iv..  p.  387) 

in  the  following  manner :    *  From  the  observations  which 

have  been  given  in  the  present  paper,  we  may  deduce  tho 

following  conclusions: — 

'  That  the  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  was  observed  by  Short 
to  be  divided  into  three  or  four  concentric  rings. 

*  That  Professor  Quetelet,  in  December,  1823.  at  Paris, 
with  an  achromatic  telescope  of  ten  inches  aperture,  saw 
the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  divided  into  two  concentric  rings. 

'That  on  the  17th  December.  1825,  the  outer  ring  of 
Saturn  appeared  to  me  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  four  rint^s, 
the  widest  interval  being  in  the  middle.  That  on  the  16th 
and  1 7th  January.  1 826,  I  again  remarked  these  divisions 
of  the  exterior  ring. 

'  That  these  divisions  were  also  observed  by  a  friend  who 
"was  with  me  on  the  17th  December,  1825,  but  who  did  not 
remark  that  one  division  was  stronger  than  the  others. 

*  That  another  friend,  who  was  with  me  on  the  same  even- 
infi;,  and  who  is  very  shortsighted,  saw  the  stronger  division, 
but  could  not  perceive  the  others.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  evidence  here  given  goes  far  to  establish  the  proba- 
bility of  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  being  composed  of  several 
concentric  rings.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  Sir 
^Ylllianl  Herschel,  Mr.  Herachel,  and  Mr.  Strove,  though 
observing  with  very  superior  instruments,  could  perceive 
110  such  divisions  as  those  which  I  have  described. 

*  On  the  22nd  January,  1828,  the  evening  being  perfectly 
favourable,  I  again  examined  Saturn  with  great  care  for 
several  hours,  but  no  divisions  of  the  outer  ring  were  then 
perceptible. 

'  It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  Mr. 
Struve,  and  by  most  persons  who  have  observed  Saturn,  that 
the  exterior  ring  is  much  less  brilliant  than  the  interior: 
may  not  this  want  of  light  in  the  outer  ring  arise  from  its 
having  a  very  dense  alnosphere :  and  may  not  this  aimo- 
apbere,  in  certain  states,  admit  of  the  divisions  of  the  ex- 
terior ring  being  seen  through  it,  though  under  other  cir- 
cumstances they  remain  invisible.  W  ith  respect  to  the 
form  of  the  edge  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  next  to  the 
planet,  the  appearance  under  favourable  circumstances  is 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  its  being 
rounded.* 

The  physical  theory  of  the  rings  is  curious  as  having 
been  one  uf  the  points  in  which  theory  outstripped  observa- 
tion. Supposing  the  figure  uf  Saturn  a  perfect  spheroid, 
and  the  rings  to  be  perfectly  concentric  with  the  planet, 
and  perfectly  regular  m  figure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  would  never  disturb  the  system,  since  it 
would  draw  all  sides  equally  towards  the  centre.  But  let 
tho  slightest  disturbance  take  place,  that  is,  let  the  centre 
of  the  rings  be  thrown  in  the  smallest  degree  out  of  that  of 
the  planet,  and  one  side  begins  to  be  drawn  more  forcibly 
towards  the  planet  than  the  other,  and  this  eflfect  must  con- 
tinue and  become  stronger,  until  at  last  the  ring  is  thrown 
upon  the  planet  at  one  ])oint.  Laplace  showed  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  stability  of  this  system  that  the  centre  of 
the  rin;;s,  in.stead  of  being  fixed  in  that  of  the  planet,  should 
describe  a  small  orbit;  that  is,  ihat  the  rings  should  have  a 
•light  otcillatnig  motion  to  and  from  the  plauet  combined 


with  an  oscillating  motion  of  their  planet;   and 
observations  have  shown  that  such  is  the  cms.     \oii  «. 
Herschel,  Astronomy,  p.  284.) 

The  phenomena  of  the  rings  to  an  iribabitant  of        > 
northern  hemisphere  of  the  planet  must   be  aa  i       ■• 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  northern  tide  of  Ibe  eqoator,  «  nt 
of  luminous  arches  must  be  visible,  exCendias  horn  1 
to  horizon.    At  the  equator,  only  the  tbieknesa  of        i 
will  be  seen  extending  over  head  from  east  to  i  u 

going  from  the  equator  towards  the  nortb  pole. 
will  gradually  rise  and  set  farther  soutb«  bul  n 

thickness  will  increase,  and  its  greatest  alUti  •        mml 

At  about  40**  of  north  latitude,  the  lover  ak«  i  i  e  be* 
come  a  luminous  segment  of  an  ellipse,  iha  Wpub  «iiirli 
will  become  lower  and  lower  until,  at  50*  or  tbombuuis. 
the  higher  arch  will  have  become  only  a  tif«CBt;  aikd  a 
few  degrees  more  of  nortb  latitude  will  naba  il  vaa 
altogether.  But  in  the  south  latitudes,  tbe  ring  will  u^n 
shine  at  all  while  the  sun  is  nortb  of  its  plane,  ocepc  u  s 
portion  of  its  thickness ;  while  those  wbo  are  in  tbe  tbmkm 
of  the  rings  will  not  see  tbe  sun  at  all,  sondiMes  f^ 
several  years.  For  many  days  together,  in  c^rrtainsitaatisaK 
tho  only  day  will  be  the  emergence  of  a  part  of  Iba  hi 
from  the  ring  for  a  short  time. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  the  pbenomena  of  ibt  riap 
are  as  follows : — They  are  projected  into  an  elliptical  Cms. 
of  which  a  portion  is  sometimes  hidden  behind  tbe  pbati; 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  shadow  of  tbe  planet  it  tttm  m 
the  ring.  When  the  sun  is  in  tbe  plane  of  the  no^  wbdk 
happens  twice  in  every  Satumian  year,  the  edge  only  of  tk< 
ring  is  enlightened,  and  it  can  only  be  aeen  in  tbevciy  btsi 
telescopes:  the  next  arrival  of  this  dtaappcaraaes  is  ;a 
December,  1847.  As  the  sun  (and  wilb  it  tbe  csrtlt 
leaves  the  plane  of  the  rings,  tbe  latter  appear  to  opo. 
and  the  opening  continues  during  a  quarter  of  tbe  Sataiaos 
year ;  when  the  opening  is  widest,  the  longer  diameter  if- 
pears  about  double  of  the  shorter  one.  Tbe  nor.b  or  tub'.j 
side  of  the  ring  is  seen,  accordinfi^  as  tbe  tun  is  norh  tx 
south  of  its  plane. 

SATURNA'JJA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  tbe  Romaai  a 
honour  of  the  god  Saturnus.  [Saturstvs.]  Acruidta;  u 
some  traditions,  it  had  been  celebrated  by  tbe  Abocir.iS«> 
long  before  the  building  of  tbe  city,  and  was  ios4iibied  it 
the  fabulous  king  Janus,  after  the  dtsappearanoe  of  Ssxs> 
nus  from  the  earth.  Others  said  that  it  was  iasti:a*-«s 
by  the  Pelasgians,  or  by  the  followers  of  Hcrcnks*  sU 
had  been  left  behind  in  Italy.  (Macrob.,  SaL,  i  7.f  A 
second  set  of  traditions  referred  tbe  institutioa  ef  U« 
Saturnalia  to  a  much  later  period  ;  one  of  tbem  ascnWi 
it  to  king  Tullus  Hostilius,  wbo,  after  a  aueccssfal  n 
against  the  Albans  and  Sabines,  was  said  to  bave  liienki 
the  temple  and  established  tbe  festival  of  Satumnt  ai  Bi^e. 
(Macrob.,  Sal.,  L  8.)  Another  tradition,  adopted  by  b«f 
(ii.  21)  and  Dionysius  (vi.,  ab  init.)  whirb  relcim  illat  tiU 
later  time,  ascribed  the  institution  of  tbe  Saturnalia  le  tit 
consuls  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Miiiucius  (497  BC-l.  Tht 
apparent  incongruity  of  this  and  some  otbcr  accoonto  bsi 
easily  be  removed:  those  who  trace  the  SatumaUa  to t  P^ 
riod  antecedent  to  the  building  of  tbe  city,  ran 
that  the  worship  of  Saturnus  was  very  antien^  w  «■»> 
while  those  who  assign  a  later  date  to  tbe  intlitatioa  b«i 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  introduction  of  tbe  «a»^> 
into  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  alibougb  fettiTmls  m  boufcT 
of  Saturnus  may  have  been  celebrated  at  bit  altar  la  tit 
Roman  Forum  previous  to  497  B.C.,  yet  the  regulsriaA 
I>eriodical  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  may  not  have 
established  before  this  time,  when  a  temple  wmi 
to  the  god  in  the  clivus  leading  from  tbe  FonsB  U 
Capitol.  After  this  time  the  ftotomalia  were  ceUo:^ 
regularly  every  year,  on  the  19tb  of  Dceenbcr.  tbe 
of  which  month  was  sacred  to  Satumut ;  but  aflcr  J. 
had  added  two  days  to  this  mouth,  tbe  eelebntion 
the  ]7ih  (Macrob.,  Sat,,  i.  10),  and  tbe  people,  bei^  Ud 
of  such  merry-makings,  continued  tbe  lestiviiiet  uabl 
nineteenth,  and  even  longer.    Tbit  bowover  i      t  ^ 

novation  produced  by  the  alteration  of  tbe  calc«        wm  »« 
before  that  event  the  Romant  bad  been  in  k««  dab£  < 
making  many  holidays  (geneially  seven)  al  tbe  season  of :» 
Saturnalia,  though  it  was  known  that  tbe  leatival  of  St: 
itself  did  not  last  more  than  one  day.     Angustm  ai 
sanctioned  the  celebration  of  tbe  Saturnalia  dnrins 
days,  and  Caligula  and  Claudius  increased  *^ 
five  days.    (Macrob.,  Sat^  L  10;  SueioiL*  <  n » 

Cass.,  lix.,  p.  739.) 


SAT 
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TUo  Saturnalia  was  a  harvest  festival,  and  was  held,  as 
^'0  buve  seen,  at  a  time  when  all  agricultural  labours  were 
ovcfp  atKi  as  ut  such  a  season  every  husbandman  would  na* 
turally  give  himself  and  his  servants  a  holidav,  and  offer 
bi.<  prayers  to  the  god  whose  especial  protection  he  solicited, 
so  the  Saturnalia  were  national  festivals  instituted  with  the 
tame  object.  It  was  generally  believed  that  during  the 
golden  ago  of  the  reign  of  Saturnus  there  were  no  slaves, 
and  the  Saturnalia  were  intended  to  restore  that  happy  state 
of  things  for  a  short  time,  by  giving  to  servants  and  slaves  a 
complete  holiday.  They  were  on  this  occasion  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  free  citizens  (Dion  Cass.,  Ix.,  p.  779), 
Were  waited  upon  at  their  feasts  by  their  masters,  were  free 
fro:n  every  kind  of  service,  and  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  speech.  Even  criminals  were  sometimes  restored 
to  freedom,  and  then  dedicated  their  chains  to  Saturnus. 
The  whole  season  was  one  of  universal  rejoicing  for  all  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  the  city  resounded  with  the  shouts, 
*Io,  Saturnalia!  lo,  bona  Saturnalia  I*  Everybodv  ate  and 
drank  plentifully,  and  invited  or  visited  his  friends  and  re- 
lations. It  was  also  customary  for  persons  to  make  presents 
to  one  another  on  this  occasion  {Senec,, EpUt,,  18 ;  Sueton^ 
Aug,  75),  and  clients  presented  their  patrons  with  wax- 
candles.  ^(Macrob.,  Sat.y  i.  7;  Varro,  De  Ling,  LaLf'w., 
p.  19,  Bipont.)  Children  generally  received  little  figures, 
which  were  called  oscilla,  or  sigilla,  from  which  the  last  day 
of  the  Saturnalia  derived  the  name  *  sigillaria.'  During 
this  festival  all  business,  private  as  well  as  public,  was  sus- 
pended ;  no  war  was  commenced,  no  battle  was  fought,  and 
no  punishment  was  intlicted  on  offenders.  (Macrob.,  Sat,, 
i.  lu.)  The  i:ersons  who  offered  sacrifices  to  Saturn  bad 
their  heads  uncovered. 

The  Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman  Satur- 
nalia, generally  call  the  feast  *  Kronia,*  as  they  considered 
the  two  festivals,  as  well  as  the  deities  in  whose  honour  they 
were  held,  Saturnus  and  Kronos,  as  identical.  (Comp. 
Buttmann,  Mythologus,  ii.,  p.  52,  &c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Re 
ligion  fier  R'umer^  ii.,  p.  124,  &c.) 

SATURNUS,  one  of  the  principal  divinities  cf  the 
anticnt  Italians,  was  considered  to  be  the  protector  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  civilization  arising  from  it,  whence 
he  is  generally  represented  with  a  sickle  in  his  band.  His 
name  ).rubably  contains  the  same  element  as  the  verb  ^ero 
(sa),  whence  he  was  considered  as  the  protecting  divinity 
of  all  that  was  sown  and  planted,  and  as  the  giver  of  plenty. 
The  Italian  leo^ends  represented  him  as  having  come  from 
abroad  to  tlie  shores  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom 
he  was  hospitably  received.  Notwithstanding  this,  Saturnus 
was  always  considered  as  the  first  king  of  the  Aborigines, 
probably  becau^e  agriculture  and  civilization  in  Italy  dated 
from  his  reign.  (Virg.,  Aen.,  viii.  319;  Aurel.  Vict,,  De 
Orig.  Gent.  Rom.,  c.  1,  &c.)  He  was  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  seitlement  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  from  this 
circumstance  was  called  the  Saturninn  Hill,  and  the  settle- 
ment itself,  Saturnia.  He  now  began  to  teach  the  Italians 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  fields,  and  led  them  from  their 
savage  state  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  civilised  life, 
so  that  the  whole  land  of  Italy  was  called,  after  him,  Sa- 
turnia, or  the  land  of  fruit.  In  agriculture  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  his  subjects  the  use  of  manure  (stercus),  from 
which  he  derived  the  surnames  of  Stercutus,  Stercilinus,  and 
Stercenius.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.  7.)  His  rule  was  so  just  and 
mild,  that  the  aire  in  which  he  reigned  was  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  the  golden  age  of  Italy.  His  wife,  called  Ops, 
was  in  aftertimes  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  plenty. 
After  the  death  of  Saturnus,  or  rather  after  his  disapuear- 
ancc  from  the  world,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  goa,  an 
altar  was  erected  to  him  on  the  spot  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Forum,  and  a  temple  near  the  foot  of  the  Capito- 
line.    Concerning  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Saturnalia. 

The  Greek  writers  and  the  later  Romans,  who  were  fond 
of  identifying  the  deities  of  the  two  nations,  by  which  they 
produced  great  confusion  in  the  mythology  of  Italy,  con- 
sidered Saturnus  and  Kronos  as  the  same  divinities.  This 
opinion  has  been  maintained  with  strong  arguments  by  Butt- 
mann, Mythologus,  ii.,  28,  &c. ;  but  Hartung,  in  his  Die 
Relig.  dcr  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  123,  more  justly  considers  the  two 
divinities  as  quite  distinct,  and  Saturnus  as  an  antient  na- 
tional divinitv  of  the  Italians. 

SATYR  (Satyrus,  Sarvpoc)  is  the  name  by  which  the 
antients  designated  a  class  of  rustic  deities,  or  Dionysii. 
Like  the  Panes  and  Fauni,  they  were  a  kind  of  intermediate 
beings  between  men  and  animaUy  and  the  featurM  which 


they  had  io  common  with  the  latter  were  chiefly  derlTed 
from  goats.  They  seem  originally  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
rustic  or  sylvan  gods,  who  were  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  earlier  works  of  antient  art  they 
are  represented  with  rather  long  and  pointed  ears,  bald- 
headed,  and  with  little  protuberances  like  horns  behind 
their  ears.  Sometimes  their  figure  approached  still  nearer 
to  the  animal  form,  as  they  were  represented  with  goats*  feot 
and  horns.  During  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art  the  hu- 
man form  is  entire,  and  the  animal  character  is  expressed 
by  a  little  tail  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  by  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  sensuality  in  the  features  and  attitudes. 
Satyrs  were  the  constant  companions  of  Bacchus,  and  in 
Bacchic  processions  they  always  appear  dancing,  with  cym- 
bals or  flutes  in  their  hands.  In  the  Greek  drama  the 
chorus  at  the  Bacchic  festivals  originally  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  satellites  of  Bacchus,  that  is,  of  satyrs,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  Arion  not  only  invented  the  tragic 
dithyramb,  but  introduced  satyrs,  whence,  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  name  tragedy,  or  goats'  song,  arose.  But  the 
chorus  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  in  the  course  of  time,  gradually 
lost  its  satyric  character,  and  a  distinct  satyric  drama  was 
developed,  which  is  described  by  the  antients  as  a  playful 
tragedy.  The  complete  separation  of  this  satyric  drama 
from  tragedy  is  ascribed  to  Pratinas  of  Phlius. 

(Miiller,  Archdolog,  der  Kumt,  p.  515,  &c. ;  H.  C.  A. 
Eichstadt,  De  Dramate  Greecorum  Comico-Satyrico,  Lips., 
1 793 ;  and  above  all,  Casaubon,  De  Satyrica  Grcccorum 
PDesi  et  Romanorum  Satira.) 

SATYJUC  DRAMA.    [Euripides.] 

SAUERLAND.    [Germany.] 

SAULIEU.    [COted'Or.] 

SAUMAISE.    [Salmasius.] 

SAUMUR,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of* 
Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  Loire;  182  miles  from  Paris  by  Or- 
leans and  Tours,  40  from  Tours,  and  29  from  Angers,  the 
capital  of  the  department.  Saumur  is  not  noticed  in  history 
before  the  eighth  century.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  count  of  Blois,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Foulques  or  Fulk  N^ra,  duke  of  Anjou.  In  the  reign  of 
Henri  III.  it  was  placed,  as  security  for  some  engagement, 
in  the  hands  of  Henri  IV.,  who  appointed  Du  Plessis  Mor- 
nay  governor.  Under  the  care  of  this  eminent  man,  it  rose 
to  great  prosperity ;  the  Huguenots  from  all  parts  came  to 
settle  here ;  an  academy  was  instituted,  and  commerce  and 
the  arts  flourished.  But  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  rumed  the  town:  the  population  diminished  from 
25,000  to  a  fourth  of  that  number ;  and  it  has  with  diflicuUy 
recovered  so  far  as  to  number,  in  1831,  9977  for  the  town, 
or  10,652  for  the  whole  commune ;  and  in  1836.  11.925  for 
the  commune.  Saumur  was  taken  in  June,  1793  by  the 
Vendeans,  but  they  were  forced,  after  a  few  days,  to  eva- 
cuate it.  Tlie  town  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire, 
which  here  flows  in  a  divided  channel,  forn^ing  a  number  of 
small  islands  opposite  the  town.  The  suburb  of  La  Croix 
Verte,  through  which  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angers  passes, 
is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  united  to  the  town 
by  a  succ^ession  of  bridges,  ot  which  that  nearest  Saumur  is 
a  noble  structure  nearly  900  feet  long,  with  twelve  arches. 
The  river  Thou6  flows  near  the  town  on  the  south-west  side, 
and  joins  the  Loire  a  short  distance  below.  Saumur  is  ill 
laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  pretty  good  and  buil{  of  stone, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  may  be  called  handsome ; 
the  new  quarter  of  the  town  presents  a  fine  appearance. 
There  is  a  fine  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  an  antient 
structure  with  a  modern  portal  and  a  steeple  remarkable  for 
the  boldness  of  its  architecture ;  the  church  of  Notre- Dame- 
des-Ardillidres ;  the  town-hall,  a  Gothic  building ;  the  an- 
tient castle.  Ions  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  now  occupied 
as  an  arsenal ;  the  theatre,  elevated  on  arches  which  inclose 
a  market-house,  and  handsome  within;  a  fine  range  of 
cavftlry  barracks,  with  two  riding-houses ;  the  abbey  of  St. 
Florent ;  and  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbot, 
restored  by  Napoleon.  There  are  altogether  in  the  town 
five  bridges,  four  churches,  two  nunneries,  a  foundling  and 
two  other  hospitals,  a  high  school,  a  cavahry  school,  a  public 
library,  a  theatre,  handsome  public  baths,  and  a  prison. 

The  townsmen  manufacture  beads  and  other  small  onia- 
mental  wares  in  glass  and  enamel,  and  some  copper  and 
iron  utensils:  there  are  rope-walks,  tan-yards,  curriers' 
shops,  and  a  reflning-house  for  saltpetre.  The  glass  and 
enamel  works  give  employment  to  600  peraoiu  of  both 
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Mxcf  an<l  of  all  opes.  Trade  \i  carried  on  in  corn,  pulse, 
while  wines  of  good  repute,  brandy,  vinegar,  hump,  llax, 
and  pluini:  there  are  four  tolerably  large  fairs  in  the  year. 
Sandstone,  which  doei  well  for  buddin*?,  is  quarrieil  in  the 
neighbourhood:  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Loire  to  Nantes. 

Saurour  j^ave  name  to  the  district  of  Saumurais,  a  sub- 
division of  Anjou.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Madame  Da- 
cier. 

SAUNDRRSON.  DR.  NICHOLAS,  an  English  scholar, 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirements 
in  classical  learnin;;  and  mathematics,  under  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstance  of  having  become  blind  from  the 
small-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  born  in' 1682,  at  Thurleston  in  Yorkshire,  where 
his  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  and  at  an 
early  age  he  attended  the  free-school  at  Peniiiston,  where 
he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  stated  by  what  means  the  youth  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  or  numbers;  and  pro- 
bably the  lirst  instruction  which  he  received  in  literature 
and  science  was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  oral  information 
only. 

The  elder  Saunderson  appears  to  have  very  soon  observed 
the  predilection  of  his  son  for  mathematical  subjects,  and 
though  burthened  with  the  duties  of  his  appointment  and 
the  cares  atlendins;  a  numerous  family,  he  laboured  dili- 
gently to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  the  science  whirh 
it  was  in  his  power  to  communicate.  This  consisted  merely 
of  the  first  elements  of  numl>ers ;  and  low  as  these  may  be 
in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  anxious  parent  must  have  had  an  arduous  task  to 
perform  in  enabling  a  pupil  bereaved  of  sight  to  understand 
the  combinations  which  enter  even  into  the  rules  of  common 
arithmetic.  The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Richard  West  of 
Underbank  and  Dr.  Nettleton  came  however  in  furtherance 
of  the  father's  effort) ;  and  these  gentlemen  perceiving  the 
remarkable  talent  of  the  youth,  then  about  18  years  of  age, 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  communicate  to  him  in- 
struction in  algebra  and  geometr}'.  By  the  kindness  of  his 
friends,  young  Saunderson  was  also  enabled  to  soend  some 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  an  academy  near 
Sheflield.  From  this  time  his  progress  became  rapid,  liy 
the  help  of  a  retentive  memory  he  succeeded  in  resolving 
the  questions  usually  given  as  exercises  in  elementary  works, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  genius  he  discovered  methods  of  in- 
vestigating propositions  of  considerable  intricacy.  His  ap- 
plication to  mathematics  did  not  however  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  cultivate  the  study  of  classical  literature;  and 
it  is  stated  that,  besides  making  himself  familiar  with  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  he  became  enabled  to  understand  the 
works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus  when  read 
to  him  in  the  original  Greek. 

Mr.  Saunderson  having  decided  on  making  an  eflfort  to 
establish  himself  at  Cambridge  as  a  teacher,  went  to  that 
university  in  1707.  He  resided  in  Christ's  Colleiro,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Universal 
Arithmetic,  the  Optics,  and  the  Principia  of  Newton.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Whiston,  the  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects ;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  benevolence  of  this 
gentleman,  that  he  readily  consented,  at  the  request  of  the 
friends  of  the  blind  youth,  that  the  latter  bhould  labour  in 
the  same  field.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Saunderson  taught,  and  his  great  talents,  procured  fwr  him 
many  pupils,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing  hiin  into  a 
correspondence  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  other  great  mathematicians  of  that  time.  When 
Whiston  was  removed  from  his  chair,  in  1711,  queen  Anne, 
■t  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac,  was  induced  to  confer 
on  Mr.  Saunderson  the  dei^ree  of  M.A.,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  qualified  to  hold  the  ])lace  which  had  bi>comc 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  his  friend.  Saunderson,  on 
being  appointed,  pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse  in  Latin, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  profes- 
sional duties.  In  1723  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Du'kens,  rector  of  Coxworth;  and  in  17'J.^,  when  the 
king,  George  H.,  visited  the  university,  ho  was,  by  the 
royal  authority,  made  Doctor  in  Laws. 

Dr.  Saunderson  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  till  near 
the  end  of  his  life.     He  diul  on  the  l'*)th  April,  I  7;t9. 

This  extraordinary  man  composed,  in  writing,  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils,  several  lectures  on  different  &uliU<*u  ir  «ia- 


tural  philosophy,  but  they  wore  never  pwparcd,  nor  pcf^afi 
intended  for  publication.  A  valuable  treatise  which  be  hd 
composed  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  appeared  at  Ca» 
bridge  in  1 740,  in  two  vols.  4to. ;  and  another  on  fluimw  ■ 
Svo ,  including  a  commentary  on  some  parte  of  Ncvtoo'i 
'Piincipia,'  came  out  in  the  year  1756. 

In  order  to  perform  arithmetical  ronputationa.  Seandar- 
son  used  a  square  boanl  divided  by  lines  at  one-tenth  of  aa 
inch  asunder,  and  parallel  to  tho  tidea,  into  many  anail 
squares,  each  of  which  was  pierced  with  nine  holes  an  three 
parallel  rows.  Small  pins  were  placed  by  the  head  m  these 
holes,  and  tho  value  of  a  digit  was  indicate<l  bf  the  parfimlar 
hole,  in  each  8quart\  in  which  the  pin  waa  placed.  A  pn  w:ih 
a  lary:c  head  placed  in  tho  centre  bole  denoted  am» and  one 
with  a  small  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  m^tr.  A  teee- 
headed  pin  in  tho  centre,  with  a  nxialMieadcd  pm  tn  ihe 
first  hole  of  the  first  row,  expressed  the  number  S ;  a  larfc^ 
headed  pin  in  tho  centre,  with  a  small-headed  pm  in  the 
second  hole  of  the  first  row,  exproised  the  number  3;  and 
HO  on.  The  process  is  described  in  the  first  volume  ef  the 
'  Elements  of  Algebra,*  and  it  is  evident  that  by  sorh  mcaas 
any  number  may  bo  easily  expressed,  and  any  arithmetical 
operation  performed.  He  used  the  same  machine  fur  n- 
]) resenting  geometrical  diagrams ;  the  pina  being  placed  st 
the  angles  of  tho  figure,  and  connected  by  tbreeda  wfawh 
indicated  the  lines. 

His  ideas  of  the  forms  which  plane  or  solid  flgvm  woaid 
assume  when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  ^i\vn  posttiia. 
were  remarkably  correct  and  distinct;  and  we  are  infattd 
by  Dr.  Reid  {Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^  ch.  •»,  t^  ba 
understood  the  rules  of  perspective  and  the  pnijectiocs  of  ihe 
sphere.  But  the  mental  process  by  which  he  acquirerl  thM 
kind  of  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself:  f.r 
Dr.  Ueid  states  that  once  in  conversation  Saundcrsoo  sr- 
knowledged  that  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Dr.  Halley*8  demonstration,  that  the  angle  mads 
by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  was  equal  to  the  an«il«  made 
by  their  projections  on  a  plane,  addin((  that  when"  he  roe- 
sidered  the  proposition  in  his  own  way  he  became  amarc  cf 
its  truth. 

Dr.  8«iundprson  possessed  in  a  high  desrree  the  Mnvt  of 
feeling  and  liearing.  It  is  said  that  he  could  disiinsHitli 
true  from  counterfeit  Roman  medals  by  the  diScmii  de- 
grees of  their  smoothness;  and  on  one  occaaion«  when  loiBt 
students  were  taking  the  sun's  altitude  in  the  ganJen  »? 
Christ's  College,  he  could  tell,  by  some  effect  of  the  air  opM 
his  person,  when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over  tht 
disk  of  the  luminary.  When  ho  entered  a  mom.  heotnM 
judge  of  its  magnitude  and  of  his  di^tanre  from  the  vilii 
by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  In  his  youth  he  had  Iraraid 
to  play  on  the  flute ;  and  it  is  said  that' he  suceeeded  «o  eell 
as  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  applied  himsflf  ti 
music,  ho  might  have  excelled  in  it  to  as  great  a  depte  n 
in  mathematics. 

Saunderson  is  described  as  having  been  extmMly  pv* 
sionate.  He  was  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  m- 
portance  of  truth,  but  ho  too  often  exprcMcd  his  fentiacau 
with  a  freedom  which  caused  him  to  have  many  tm 
It  may  l)e  said  that  lie  was  better  qualified  to  inspire 
ration  than  to  make  or  presen'o  friends.  He  la  ac 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a  sceptic  in  matters 
cerninflc  religion. 

S.^URAT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  d 
Aric^e,  not  far  from  Tarascon.  The  inhabitants,  who^  a 
lh:ti,  amounted  to  2563  for  the  town,  or  $014  for  the  cen- 
mune,  arc  engaged  in  the  roanufiicturc  of  wrought-voa. 
into  which  the  ore  is  immediately  converted.  Charcoal  a 
the  fuel  exclusively  employed.  The  ore  is  obtained  in  tht 
neighbourhood.    There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

SAURIANS  (<rar/)oc,  or  9avpa^  a  liaardV^  the  term  y 
which  the  great  family  of  Lisards  is  generally  dceigMlcd. 
The  animal  forms  more  strictly  included  umler  it  ai«  tbae 
comprised  under  tho  genus  Lacerta  of  Linnaras  'after 
deducting  the  Crocodilians  and  the  Salamanden).  and  under 
the  genus  Draco  of  the  same  author. 

To  these,  Cuvierobser^'es,  the  family  Anguia  mifpht  ewa 
be  joined,  because  their  osteology,  especially  that  of  ibf 
hearl,  resembles  the  osseous  structure  of  'many  uf  the 
Lizards. 

In  the  large  acceptation  of  the  term  Sanrianf,  the  Pter> 
dartyles,  Enaliosaurians,  and  Crocodiles  are  inclodcd. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  order  will  be  ktmk 
under  the  article  RapTiLBt* 
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Organization. 

Skeleton. — If  we  take  the  living  forms  collected  under  the 
genera  of  Linnseus  above  mentioned,  after  eliminating  from 
the  yen  us  Lacerta  the  groups  above  exeepted,  wo  shall  find 
that  all  ihe  animals  have  a  similar  structure  of  the  skull,  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  of  the  oi  hydides,  or  that  they 
exhibit  but  slight  variations  in  the  composition  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  whilst  they  differ  considerably  from  the 
Crucodiles  and  Tortoises,  and  still  more  from  the  Salaman- 
ders, as  Cuvier,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  has  observed. 

Skull. — Cuvier  remarks  that  the  common  characters  of 
this  family,  relatively  to  the  osteology  of  the  head,  consist 
principally  of  the  following  points:— 

1.  The  four  ordinary  occipital  bones  form  the  rin<;  which 
surrounds  the  encephalon  backwards.  The  lateral  occipital 
is  not  divided  into  two,  as  in  the  Tortoises.  In  front  of 
tho  occipital  bones  are  placed  the  sphenoid  below,  and 
the  OS  petrosum  laterally :  the  parietal  covers  the  whole 
like  a  roof. 

2.  Tho  sphenoid  bone  is  visible  throughout  its  inferior 
surface ;  the  pterygoidians,  forming  a  simple  oontinuatioo 
of  the  palatine  bones,  are  prolonged  to  the  internal  border 
of  the  tympanic  cavities  (caissesj,  not  touching  the  sphe- 
noid, except  upon  a  lateral  tuberosity  of  that  bone,  and  not 
uniting  together. 

3.  1  he  sphenoid  is  prolonged  forwards  into  a  cartilagi- 
nous stem  upon  which  the  interorbitary  partition  is  elevat^ ; 
and  in  this  last,  various  points  of  ossifications  show  them- 
selves, which  belong  to  the  elhmaid  bone. 

4.  The  bone  analogous  to  the  oi  petrosum,  which  is  not 
hidden  by  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  extended  outwards,  and 
forms,  between  the  sphenoid  and  the  occipital  bones,  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  lateral  wall  of  the  cranium. 

6.  The  anterior  lateral  wall  of  the  cranium,  from  the  oi 
petrosum  to  the  interorbitary  partition,  is  membranous,  and 
contains  only  on  each  side  a  bone  of  various  configuration 
according  to  the  species,  the  temporal  ala  and  the  orbitary 
ala. 

6.  An  osseous  stem  rises  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
ptcrygoidian,  where  it  is  articulated  in  a  fosset  up  to  the 
lateral  or  parietal  border,  where  it  is  attached  by  a  ligament. 
Some  anatomists,*  says  Cuvier,  have  thought  that  they 
saw  in  it  the  analogue  of  the  temporal  o/a,  but  it  does  not 
fulfil  the  functions  of  that  process;  otherst  have  named  it 
tymjMiiic,  without  even  a  perceptible  motive,  however  dis- 
tant, fur  such  a  determination.  One  cannot  even  say  that 
it  is  properly  comprised  in  the  wall  of  the  cranium,  and  this 
wall  has  also  sometimes  in  the  thickness  of  its  membranes 
a  point  of  ossification  which  represents  the  true  temporal 
ala.  Cuvier  then  states  that  he  would  call  this  bone  the 
columella.  Its  function  is  to  sustain  the  vault  of  the 
cranium,  which  is  not  otherwise  sup|X>rted  in  front,  because 
the  orbital  a/a,  the  temporal  ala,  and  the  ethmoid  bone  are 
in  grcut  part  membranous. 

7.  The  lateral  occipital  bone  has  a  part  projecting  out* 
wards,  to  which  are  united  by  their  extremities  the  mas- 
to'ulian,  which  is  very  much  reduced,  and  the  temporal 
bones ;  to  this  common  reunion  of  the  three  bones  is  sus- 
pended the  tympanic  bone,  which  descends  vertically  to 
serve  us  a  pedicle  to  the  lower  jaw.  This  bone,  most  fre- 
quently, is  not  attached,  except  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
tympanum ;  and  the  rest  of  the  contour  of  that  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  car- 
tilaginous or  even  only  simply  membranous. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  only  a  wide  communication  of 
tho  tympanic  cavity  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  ptcrygoidian  and  the  sphenoid. 
In  the  recent  animal  it  answers  to  that  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  near  the  articulation  of  the  jaws,  and  the  com- 
luunication  is  sometimes  so  open  that  ihe  otsietdum  attdi* 
tu8  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  pliarynx.  The 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  is  formed  in  common  by  the  08  petrO' 
sum,  the  lateral  occipital,  and  the  superior  occipital.  The 
fenestra  ovalis,  where  the  ossiculum  auditus  is  attached,  is 
common  to  the  os  petroswn  and  the  external  occipital. 
Under  it  is  a  wider  aperture,  pierced  in  the  lateral  occipital 
bone  only,  uiid  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  two  holes,  one 
anterior,  which  goes  into  the  cranium,  and  one  posterior, 
wiiich  is  the  feneatra  rotunda,  and  leads  into  a  fosiet  of  the 
Testibular  oaviiy,  which  represents  the  cochlea. 
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8.  Tbo  transverse  bone  unites  the  pterygoidian  bone  U 
the  jugal  and  the  maxillary,  as  in  the  erectile. 

9.  The  palatine  bones  have  no  palatine  laminee,  or,  at 
least,  these  laminn  are  not  sufilciently  extended  to  unite  i 
and  the  posterior  bony  nostrils  are  great  holes  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  between  the  maxillary  bones, 
the  vomers,  and  the  palatine  bones. 

10.  The  extremities  of  the  external  bony  nostrils  are 
always  separated  in  the  skeleton  by  an  internasal  apo- 
physis of  the  intermaxillary  and  sometimes  of  the  maxillary 
bone. 

For  the  rest,  the  division  of  the  frontal  bone  into  the 
principal,  the  anterior,  and  the  posterior,  and  the  other 
osteologioal  circumstances,  are  as  in  the  tortoises  and  ero» 
codiles. 

This  constitution  of  the  cranium  of  the  Raurians,  adds 
Cuvier,  which  will  also  serve  to  explain  that  of  birds, 
reau ires  to  be  discussed  and  proved;  and  be,  accordingly, 
adaresses  himself  to  the  task. 

He  observes  that  there  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
occipital  bones,  which  are  four  in  number,  as  in  the  eroco- 
diles  and  mammals.  The  principal  frontal  and  the  parietal 
bones  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  what  they  are  by  the 
same  arguments  as  bold  good  in  the  crocodile  and  in  the 
tortoise.  These  arguments  are  also  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  frontal  bones,  to  the  laohrymal 
bones,  to  the  maxillaries,  and  the  intermaxillaries.  it  is 
then,  as  usual,  in  the  region  of  the  temples  and  of  the  ear 
that  some  difficulties  remain ;  but  these  are  easily  disposed 
of  when  we  consider  each  of  the  pieces  which  compose  it  in 
the  genera,  which  offer  tangible  analogies  with  the  croco* 
diles  and  tortoises.  Thus,  the  nature  of  the  os  f>etrosum  is 
determined,  as  in  tho  crocodile  and  in  the  tortoise,  by  the 
part  which  it  takes  in  the  constitution  of  the  internal  ear, 
and  especially  of  the  vestibular  cavity,  as  well  as  by  the 
notch  for  the  exit  of  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  tympanic  bone  is  nearly  always  reduced  to  a  pris- 
matic form,  does  not  consolidate  (ne  s'engrdne  point)  with 
the  other  bones  to  form  a  part  of  the  solid  envelope  of  the 
head,  and  seems  in  the  skeleton  to  be  nothing  but  a  pedicle 
for  the  lower  law.  But  besides  that  the  tympanum  is 
always  attached  to  it,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  in 
the  dragon  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  a  drum,  more 
hollow  and  with  edges  more  reflected  (revenans  en 
avant)  than  in  the  tortoises  themselves,  having  behind,  as 
in  the  tortoises,  a  notch  for  the  ossiculum  auditds.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  its  cavity  does  not  extend  into  the 
mastoidian.  In  the  scink  it  is  still  more  wide  and  concave, 
whilst  it  is  less  closed  by  the  edges  than  in  the  dragon. 
The  scink  also  exhibits  a  striking  analogy  with  the  tortoises, 
inasmuch  as  that  its  temporal  bone  is  covered  by  a  lamina 
of  the  parietal  bone,  which  unites  with  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  posterior  frontal,  and  with  the  temporal,  placed  and 
notched  as  in  certain  tortoises,  but  longer  and  narrower 
Thus,  the  mastoidian  bone  must  be  recognised  as  such, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  smallness.  The  eommon 
lizard  has  the  same  covering  on  the  temporal  bone,  and, 
moreover,  all  the  upper  part  of  its  orbit  is  covered  by  an 
expansion  of  the  anterior  frontal  bone. 

The  lower  Jaw  of  the  Saurians  is  composed  of  six  bones 
on  each  side,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  tortoise,  but  rather 
otherwise  disposed,  and  producing  a  general  form  which  is 
somewhat  different;  thus  the  coronoid  apophysis  projeets 
very  much,  and  is  placed  more  forward;  the  lower  angle 
has  also  a  more  forward  position,  and  the  dental  part  is 
shorter  in  proportion. 

The  dental  bone  does  not  carry  the  teeth  in  alvedi  or 
sockets,  as  in  the  crocodile,  but  they  adhere  to  its  internal 
surface.  Its  external  surface  is  united  backwards  by  a 
squamous  suture  to  those  of  the  complementary,  the  sur- 
angular,  and  subangular  portions.  The  part  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  dental  bone,  which  the  opercular  bone  covers 
below  and  behind  the  teeth,  varies  much  in  extent  in  dif- 
ferent subgenera.  The  opercular  bone  is  united  backwards 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  complementary,  the  articular, 
and  angular  portions,  and  often  to  that  of  the  surangular 
portion. 

The  complementary  portion  forms  alone  the  great  coronoid 
apophysis,  extends  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  jaw  in  front  of 
that  apophysis,  and  descends  backwards  to  the  internal  sur- 
face, where  it  traverses  the  surangular  to  unite  itself  with 
the  articular  portion. 

The  articular  portion  fhrnishes  the  glenwd  facet,  and  the 
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«po|^!iy^is,  wliirli  ib  behind  it,  for  the  (lii;as(ric  muscle,  ond 
has  oficn  even  >i  small  epiphysis  at  the  extremity  of  this 
apophysis;  it  advances  to  the  internal  surface,  and  even 
sometimes  along  the  inferior  border  to  the  opercular 
bono. 

The  angular  portion  extends  under  the  portion  of  the 
lower  border,  which  is  between  the  lower  aiif^le  on  one  side, 
and  the  dental  or  opercular  portion  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  angle  of  the  jaw  entirely  belongs  to  this,  for 
the  opercular  bone  sometimes  contributes  to  form  it. 

The  surangubr  portion  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
external  surfhcc  of  the  superior  moiety  between  the  four 
other  bones  which  are  seen  on  this  aspect.  It  forms  the 
upper  border  between  the  coronoid  apophysis  and  the  arti- 
culation. 

For  the  entrance  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  there  is  a  great 
opening  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  coronoid  apophysis, 
between  the  complementary,  the  surangular,  and  the  arti- 
cular portions ;  and  for  their  exit  there  arc  holes  at  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  dental  bone  and  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  opercular  bone.  The  number  and  the  iiosition  of  these 
holes  vary  according  to  the  subgenera  ana  species.  The 
surangular  portion  generally  has  two. 

Such  are  the  general  dispositions,  noticed  by  Cuvier, 
common  to  all  the  Saurians;  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  principal  difTercnccs  observable  in  the  subgenera. 

Tlie  same  distinguished  zoologist  remarks  that  the  m 
hyoldes  becomes  important  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
the  fishes  ;  and  ho  observes  that  in  man  it  is  composed  of 
five  parts:  viz.  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  tlattened  transversal 
arch  ;  two  anterior  and  very  long  horns,  which  proceed  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  temporal  bone  below  the  meatus 
uuditoriuSt  and  of  which  the  upper  part  is  there  soldered  at 
n  very  early  period,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  btyloid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone;  whilst  the  lower  part,  for  a  long 
time  simply  ligamentous,  has  below,  at  the  point  of  junction 
\\\\\\  the  body,  an  or^seous  grain  {cotnu  minus) ;  and  finally, 
two  posterior  bony  cornua  {cornw.i  majora)  supporting  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  ligament  which*  attaches  to  them  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Tlie  numerous  variations  which  this  bone  of  the  tongue 
presents  in  the  class  Mammalia^  depend  on  the  form  of  its 
Dody,  on  the  more  or  less  prompt  soldering  which  takes 
place  with  the  posterior  cornua,  and  on  the  iorra  and  the 
propoition  of  the  pieces  of  the  anterior  cornua.  Very  often 
in  the  Ruminants  the  Solipedes,  and  the  Cetaceans,  the 
body  takes,  in  becoming  soldered  to  the  posterior  cornua, 
the  shape  of  a  crescent;  and  it  often  happens  also,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  fir>t  families,  that  it  produces  anteriorly  a 
more  or  less  lonf?  apophysis;  but  the  anterior  horns  aro 
always  suspended  to  the  cranium,  and  nearly  without  ex- 
ception to  a  small  apophysis  of  the  os  petrosum  and  to  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

This  suspension  does  not  take  place  in  those  birds  in 
which  the  anterior  horns  run  round  the  back  of  the  cranium 
[WooDPECKKRs ;  TRrcHiLiD.ii].and  are  only  theie  attached 
bv  muscles  and  cellular  substance. 

The  body  of  the  toni;uc-bone  is  most  frequently  of  a 
rhomboidal  form.  To  its  posterior  part  is  articulated  or 
soldered  a  slender  unequal  bone  on  which  the  lar)'nx  re- 
pose-sand  which  singly  represents  the  two  posterior  cornua; 
and  to  its  anterior  part  another  bone,  sometimes  double, 
which  penetrates  into  the  tongue,  and  which  Cuvier  names 
the  lingual  bone.  The  anterior  horns  con&ist  generally  of 
only  two  pieces. 

Cuvier  then  re!i?rs  to  a  prior  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  the  simplicity  of  the  us  hytt'iilcs'm  the  cro- 
codile, and  the  variety  of  that  bone  in  different  tortoises.  In 
the  Saurians  it  offers  some  relations  with  that  of  the  birds; 
but  its  compcsition  is  moic  cuinplex.  It  generally  eon.<ists 
of  a  bimple  bod>  and  two  pairs  of  cornua.  to  which  a  third 
is  sometimes  added.  The  bcHly  al\\a\s  gives  off  anteriorly  a 
slender  stem,  which  is  prolonged  more  or  less  into  a  carti- 
lage which  penetrttlt's  into  the  tongue.  The  a:>terior  horns 
are  variouNly  reilected.  and  llie  posterior  horns  difl'erently 
directed  acordin:^  to  the  species.  With  regard  to  those  of 
the  thi.d  ]  uir.  they  (.x  st  but  rarely,  and  sometimes  arc 
rather  poblenor  priMhicliotis  of  the  bo<ly  than  particular 
horns. 

Cuvier  then  pro'Tcds  to  notice  the  diveiiri  ies  in  the  dif- 
ferent families,  &r. ;  and  he  remarks  lliat  the  vs  hijoides  of 
the  Saurians  continues  iMih  litile  chance  to  the  Oyhisaiiri, 
the  Otvcts  {Anguis),  ^nd  the  Amj-hnbcenof,    In  the  two 


former  the  anterior  horu  it  nearly  redoeed  to  ■  mtnhtwmtm 
state;  but  the  posterior  one  it  well  oiaifled.  In  iIm  Ai^ 
phisb&*n8D  the  second  articulation  of  ibe  anterior  born  »m» 
duced  to  a  simple  vettige.  There  it  none  in  the  third  bti^ 
The  OS  hycides  in  the  true  terpentt  it  rcdared  to  ivo  loaf 
cartilaginous  filamentR,  which  only  tuttain  fenrards  a«  iht 
sole  vestigo  of  the  body,  a  tpeciet  of  membrane,  hardly  di^ 
cerniblo  in  those  which  are  not  veiy  large. 

The  ieeih  in  the  true  Sauriani  are  not  placed  in  nelbeU 
nor  are  those  which  are  to  replace  the  teeth  which  aio  laHor 
shed  produced  in  the  cavities  of  the  old  leelb ;  but  tbt  gela- 
tinous germs  of  the  teeth  adhere  to  the  inicnal  anrihreof 
the  dental  Iwne  without  having  any  bony  partiliant  betvaoi 
them,  and  sometimes  without  beinfc  guarded  onthe  inloaal 
side  by  a  lamina  of  that  bone :  in  the  latter  cate  tfae«  haan 
are  only  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  moulh  by  the  f^am. 
The  base  is  not  divided  into  roots ;  but  when  the  tooth  ^ov^ 
the  same  phenomenon  is  manifested  an  is  teen  ia  iabc*.  The 
gelatinous  nucleus  becomes  ossified;  it  unitoi  iltdf  ioIh 
mately  on  one  side  to  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  whilst  il  oontneli 
on  the  other  an  intimate  adherence  with  the  tooth  wKuck  a 
has  exuded ;  the  tooth  then  appears  like  a  promineaee,  aa 
apophysis  of  the  jaw,  only  it  is  corererl  with  enamd,  wUal 
its  base  is  naked  and  purely  otteout,  and  aronnd  thM  ba« 
are  to  be  seen  stria)  and  little  pores  by  which  the  TcMib 
have  penetrated  or  ttill  penetrate  into  its  internal  canir, 
and  which  also  mark  the  s|)Ot  where  the  ruptirn  wdl  laht 
place  when  this  tooth  mutt  yield  up  its  place.  The  OiV 
tectli  spring  not  in  the  cavity  of  the  old  oneOk  aa  iu  the  ci^ 
codile,  but  near  the  internal  turface  of  their  hatr,  or  in  om^ 
tain  species  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone  above'or  bekm  ibi 
base  according  to  the  jaw.  In  the  last  ease  which  tabu 
place,  for  example,  in  the  Monitors  and  the  JTiiijiot,  a 
forms  for  itself  in  the  bone  a  cavity  which  lodges  daiuf  a 
certain  time  the  pulpy  nucleus  and  the  rrown  which  isp»> 
duced  above.  ThU  cavity  opens  by  degrees  to  the  interailMa- 
faceof  the  dental  bone.  In  the  other  ease  the  pulpy  auckss 
is  developed  simply  under  the  gum ;  but  in  proportion  at  Hi 
crown  increases  in  growth,  it  often  forma  a  nolcb  ia  ifct 
base  of  the  nearest^  tooth,  where  it  is  partially  eockaci 
Then  it  is  that  one  might  believe  that  the  new  tooth  m  ta« 
closed  in  the  old  one,  but  it  is  never  entirely  enveloped  aa  iL 
But,  continues  Cuvier,  in  whatever  manner  tlie  new  iMik 
comes,  the  time  arrives  when  its  increase  enti:ely  posba 
out  the  old  tooth,  producing  on  its  ossified  base  aspacitsti 
necrosis,  which  breaks  oflf  its  adherence  to  the  jaw  saA 
causes  it  to  fall  out.  This  is  not  a  rupture  in  sonedecict 
spontaneous,  liko  that  of  the  old  antlers  of  alagt*  aksk 
fall  before  their  successors  have  budded.  iOuemtm  Fts- 
siles.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  chapter  on  the  'Taotb  of 
Saurians'  ( Odontography,  pt.  ii.,p.  234,  et  acq.),  roiinsstii 
his  inauiry  with  the  Of}hisauri(vUf  observing  that  tbcreiia 
several  genera  of  reptiles,  which,  like  the  true  snakaib  tn 
externally  devoid  of  locomotive  extremities,  or  hare  tbna 
indicated  only  by  minute  rudiments,  but  arc  cuvcrad  kf 
small  uniform  scales,  and  resemble  the  Saurians  much  OMre 
than  the  Ophidians  in  their  anatomical  structure,  cs^ieritMf 
in  the  fixed  condition  of  the  jaws,  which  cannot  be  dif»* 
ricated  laterally,  or  rotated  backwards  and  forwaxds  bpa 
a  moveable  tympanic  pedicle.  These  sn.ike-l!sarri&  hi 
obsen'es,  have  always  intermaxillary  as  well  as  masUliiy 
teeth. 

In  the  Amphisbfrnianit,  Professor  Owen  remarks  ibit 
there  aie  both  plcurodont  and  acrodont  spt'cics,  as  ia  lis 
true  Saurians;  but  the  plcurodonts  are  tlic  mo»t  numcraiA 
and  have  their  teeth  applied  against  the  intental  surfitcttf 
an  external  alveolar  wall.  In  TtogonopMis  however  tbs 
teeth  ore  blended  by  their  whole  base  with  iho  alvetlix 
ridge,  are  so  closely  approximated  that  they  cohere,  tad 
arc  unequal,  conical,  subcomprcsu'd,  and  obtuse.  Tbc 
interniuxillary  teeth  are  in  unequal  uumlK*r,  the  nuduit 
uzygos  lootii  beinir  longer  than  the  rcat. 

In  Chikotks,  Professor  Owen  found  the  leelh  s3i|;L(h 
curved,  simple,  and  nearly  equal,  with  the  exception  of  UJ 
uzygos  iniei maxillary  tooth,  which  is  lunger  than  the  i^L 
They  are  sn:all  at  first,  but  increase  as  they  are  placed  bacL- 
wards. 

In  Amphis)M£Xa,  the  teeth  arc  shcrt  and  conical;  in 
are  fixed  to  the  intcrmaxilhuy  lumc,  of  which  ;he  maUIf 
\K*^'.\h  is  longc>t :  five  teeth  arc  i-n  cacli  supvtwr  maxiUtrv, 
and  ei^htun  each  p.emundibular bone;  the  fi:»t  tojth  ako:« 
the  second  ond  tlr.rd  lonz<;st. 
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The  typical  Blind  worms  or  Angtdans  [Orvkt]  have, 
accordint;  to  the  Professor,  only  maxillary  teetn  ;  the  ))alatine 
teeth  being  absent.  In  Anguis fragilis  [Blind-worm J  the 
first  five  of  the  upper  teeth  on  each  side  are  small,  with  cut- 
ting edges,  and  are  placed  on  the  intermaxillarics;  the  next 
eight  are  much  larger,  pointed,  and  recurved,  and  are  se- 
parated by  intervals.  In  general  form  therefore,  Mr.  Owen 
observes,  the  teeth  of  the  true  Anguis  adhere  to  the  Ophi- 
dian type;  but  m  the  Ophiomerus,  or  miliary  blind-worm, 
and  in  the  Acnntias  [Javelin  Snake],  they  are  conical,  ob- 
tuse, and  straight.  In  the  subgenera  Lerista,  Ablepharus, 
Hy9terfrpu8,  Dibamus,  Typhlinus,  and  the  rest  of  tlje  family 
of  bMnd-worms,  the  teeth  are  likewise  simple  and  conical. 

Tlje  Pseudopus  Pullusii  [Scheltopusik]  is  furnished 
with  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  twelve 
(the  latter  in  a  continuous  series)  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  me- 
dian interval  separates  the  two  lateral  series  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  anterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  conical  and  ob- 
tuse ;  the  posterior  teeth  have  a  hemispherical  triturating 
crown.  The  palate  is  armed  with  small  conical  and  simple 
teeth,  which  are  arranged  in  one  moderately  long  row  on 
each  side. 

Ophisaurus  is  provided  with  a  close-set  row  of  simple 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  Professor  Owen  observes  that  these 
glass-snakes  very  remarkably  repeat  a  dental  character  ob- 
servable in  certain  Batrachians,  especially  the  Newts  of 
the  same  continent  to  which  these  Ophisaurs  are  peculiar; 
for  they  have  teeth  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  arranged  in 
several  rows,  chiefly  supported  by  the  pterygoids,  and  in  a 
small  proportion  by  the  palatine  bones.  The  teeth  com- 
posing this  'palatal  pavement*  are  short  and  conical;  the 
maxillary  teeth  are  described  as  subcylindrical  and  simple. 
The  entire  number  of  teeth  amounts  to  twenty  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  eighteen  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

No  palatal  teeth  have  been  detected  in  Pantodactylus,  in 
vhich  the  maxillary  teeth  are  slightly  compressed  with  a 
tricuspid  crown.  The  intermaxillary  teeth  are  conical  and 
simple.     The  teeth  are  close  set  and  equal. 

Ecpleopus  is  similar  in  its  dentition  to  Pantodactylus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inequality  in  the  maxillary  teeth, 
and  their  termination  in  a  simple  obtuse  summit. 

In  the  Monodactyle  or  Anguine  lizard  {Lacerta  Monodac- 
tyla,  J^hdiW ;  Chamasaurus.Dum.  et  Bib.)  these  teeth  are 
subcylindrical  and  obtusely  pointed ;  and.  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding genera,  there  are  no  palatal  teeth.  In  the  hetero- 
daclyle  Chalcis  [Chalcides]  the  maxillary  teeth  are  slightly 
compressed,  straight,  and  divided  into  two  or  three  obtuse 
poinU.  Those  of  the  annulaled  Chalcis  are  described  as 
conical  and  terminating  in  a  simple  obtuse  summit.  In 
neither  species  are  the  teeth  implanted  in  sockets,  but  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  margin  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

In  Zonurus  griseus  there  are  about  twenty  e<iual,  conical, 
or  subcylindrical.  obtuse  teeth  on  each  side. 

The  intermaxillary  teeth  of  Tribolonottis  and  Saurophis 
are  conical ;  and  the  maxillary  teeth  are  straight  and  sub- 
cylindrical,  with  obtuse  summits.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  of  these  genera. 

In  Gerrhnsaurus,  as  in  Tribolonotus,  the  intermaxillary 
and  anterior  maxillary  teeth  are  conical ;  but  the  posterior 
teeth  are  compressed,  and  terminate  in  a  bilobed  summit. 
The  Gerrhosauri  diflfer  further  in  having  a  row  of  small 
conical  teeth  on  each  pterygoid  bone. 

The  posterior  maxillary  leelh  of  Gerrhonolus  are  simply 
obtuse  at  the  summit,  and  the  pterygoid  teeth  are  not  so 
numerous. 

In  BiPES  (Scelotes,  Fitzinger)  the  teeth  are  confined  to 
the  jaw-bones,  and  are  conical  and  simple.  The  same  den- 
tition is  characteristic  of  Seps  [Scincoidians.]  Professor 
Owen  further  observes,  that  the  teeth  of  Seps  chalcides  are 
very  small,  and  that  their  obtuse  apex  just  protrudes  above 
the  gum  ai  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth ;  but  they  gradu- 
ally increase  in  size  as  they  are  placed  farther  back. 

The  Scincoidians,  or  smooth-scaled  hzards,  have  small 
mouths  and  slender  sharp  teeth,  fitted  apparently,  obsen'es 
Professor  Owen,  fur  icsect  food. 

The  leelh  in  Tropidophorus  are  described  as  straight, 
cylindrical,  simple,  slightly  compressed  at  the  summit,  and 
confined  to  the  jaws.  In  the  true  Scinks  {Scincus,  Dura. 
et  Bibr.),  of  which  the  Scincus  officinalis  is  the  type,  the 
palate  also  is  furnished,  four  or  five  small  obtuse  teeth  being 
situated  on  each  pterygoid  bone.  The  maxillary  teeth  of 
Scinrus  are  conical,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  slightly  in- 
curved. 
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The  palate  has  no  teeth  in  the  short-footed  Scinks 
{Sphcnoj)s,  Wagler),  and  their  maxillary  teeth  are  conical, 
straight,  pointed,  smaller,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the 
common  Scink.  In  the  Galliwasps  {Diploglossus)  the  jaws 
are  armed  with  equal,  close-set,  simple,  conical  teeth,  which 
are  sometimes  subcompressed  at  the  crown.  The  palate  is 
toothless.  The  teeth  are  compressed,  and  their  crowns  are 
wedge  shaped  in  most  of  the  species  of  Gongylus,  Dum.  et 
Bibr.  Tiiey  are  equal,  conical,  and  only  slightly  compressed 
at  the  summit  in  ihe  subgenus  Eumeces.  In  the  carmated 
Scink  and  its  congeners  (Euprepes),  the  pterjgoids  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  Golden 
Scink  (Euprepes  Cyprius).  each  of  whose  pterygoYds  sup- 
ports two  rows  of  short,  straight,  strong  conical  teeth  ;  the 
maxillary  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  other  Euprepes.  In 
a  large  species  of  Sciuk  figured  by  Cuvier,  the  maxillary 
teeth  have  expanded  crowns  with  a  dentated  margin,  but 
the  pterygoid  teeth  are  wanting. 

In  a  genus  of  Australian  Sincoid  lizards  iCyclodus),  there 
is.  Professor  Owen  remarks,  a  difference  from  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  in  the  subhemispherical  form  of  the  teeth,  which 
resemble  tubercles,  instead  of  more  or  less  pointed  cones, 
and  the  species  manifest  a  corresponding  difference  in  their 
habits  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  dentition  of 
Cyclodus  nigroluteus  is  accurately  figured  by  Mr.  Owen,  in 
pi.  2^,  fig,  7,  and  the  details,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader, 
are  given  with  his  accustomed  clearness.  *  All  the  teeth 
are,' he  observes,  *  attached,  after  the  pleurodont  type,  by  their 
base  and  outer  margin  to  a  shallow  depression  on  the' outer 
side  of  the  external  alveolar  parapet.  The  germs  of  the  sue- 
cessional  teeth  are  developed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  their  predecessors,  wliich  they  excavate,  undermine,  and 
displace  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have  not  seen  any  speci- 
mens of  this  genus  which  had  the  branches  of  tlie  lower 
jaw  anchylosed  at  the  symphysis.  The  pterygoid  bones 
present  a  rugous  surface  at  the  place  where  they  ordinarily 
support  teeth.' 

In  the  Chameleons,  the  same  author  states  that  the 
teeth  are  conical,  compressed,  trenchant,  with  the  summit 
simple,  or  terminating  in  three  points,  arranged  in  the  same 
longitudinal  line;  and  that,  in  most  species,  the  teeth 
gradually  increase  in  size,  and  become  wider  apart  as  they 
are  situated  farther  back  upon  the  jaws.  Professor  Owen 
further  observes  that  the  teeth  are  so  completely  confluent 
with  the  alveolar  plate,  as  to  appear,  externally,  when  in  place, 
to  be  mere  processes  of  that  border  of  the  jaw ;  but,  be 
remarks,  their  true  nature  is  evident  when  viewed  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  jaw.  The  number  of  teeth  vary  in 
the  species. 

In  the  Agamanians,  or  Agamo'id  Lizards,  forming  the 
genus  Uromasiy.Vf  the  dentition,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  consist  of  a  merely  notched  or  dentated  margin  of  the 
jaw,  resembles  that  of  the  Chameleons.  These  notches,  or 
processes,  are  however  true  teeth,  originally  developed  as 
independent  parts,  and  afterwards  becoming  confluent,  by 
their  base  and  a  gi*eat  part  of  the  outer  side,  with  the  alveolar 
parapet  of  bone.  Mr.  Owen  points  out,  in  continuation, 
that  in  the  young  of  Uromastyx  there  are  from  two  to  four 
anterior  or  intermaxillary  teeth,  which  subsequently  become 
anchylosed  together,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  lobated  tooth. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  crown  of  this  complex  tooth  is  received 
into  a  wide  interspace  between  the  two  anterior  teeth.  The 
molar  teeth  are  described  as  triangular  or  subc>lindrical, 
with  rather  obtuse  and  subcompressed  summits,  approxi- 
mated, and  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  backwards. 

In  the  common  Stellio,  Professor  Owen  found  most  of 
the  teeth,  sixteen  or  seventeen  on  each  side,  triangular, 
with  a  small  cusp  before  and  behind,  and  two  larger  conical 
teeth,  like  canines,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  and 
lower  maxillary  bones.  Two  small  conical  teeih,  which 
have  no  correspondents  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  supported  by 
the  intermaxillary  bones. 

The  canines  of  the  Dragon  are  proportionally  longer 
than  those  of  Stellio,  but  olherwise  the  dentition  is  tlie 
same. 

There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  mutable  Agama 
{Trapelus)  and  the  Stelliones,  \n\xsm\\c\\  as  the  former  have 
two  conical  teeth  longer  than  the  rest,  beginning  the  series 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  superior  maxillary  bones ;  but  the 
Agamiff  have  four  small  conical  intermaxillary  teeth,  with- 
out corresponding  teeth  below.  Seventeen  triangular  teeth 
were  found  to  succeed  the  canines  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
fifteen  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  Trapelus  ater,  Agama  orbi* 
*  •  Vol.  XX.-3  N 
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eiilan\  ra-fiuble«  lliu  Traptli  in  itii  detitition,  with  the 
exception  that  the  inulur  teeth  behind  the  canineii  are  more 
conical. 

In  the  common  Caiotes  the  inferior  maxillary  dental 
f cries  is  described  as  commencing  with  four  simple  conical 
teeth,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  with  six :  of  these  last.  Professor 
Owen  remarks  that  the  middle  smaller  ones  might  pass  for 
incisors,  and  the  external  ones  for  canines :  behind  tneso  he 
describes  a  series  of  molar  teeth  with  compressed  triangular 
and  tricuspid  crowns,  the  median  cusp  being  much  the 
longest  of  the  three :  these  teeth  increase  in  siie  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  GVr)(rr>/ta/i«  [Gecko]  the  teeth  are  more  pointed, 
more  slender,  more  equable,  and  more  numerous  than  in 
the  preeedinff  group.  The  Professor  remarks  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tooth  is  always  simple,  and  that  the  base  ia  ob- 
liquely soldered  to  the  internal  surface  of  an  outer  alveolar 
parapet.  Tlie  number  of  the  teeth  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  nubgenera ;  but  none  of  the  Geckotiaa  have  teeth 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  Iffuanuwt  [Iguana]  are  next  noticed  by  Professor 
Owen  as  characterised,  hke  the  preceding  groups,  by  a  short 
contractile  tongue,  slightly  notched  at  its  extremity,  but,  aa 
he  remaiks,  ihey  are  distin{i;uished  for  the  most  part  by 
ha\ini(  teeth  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  also  by  the  com- 
plicated form  of  the  crown  of  the  maxillary  teeth  in  the 
typical  genera,  the  species  of  which  subsist  chiefly  on  vege- 
table  substances.  In  most  of  the  family  the  teeth  are  set 
in  a  common  shallow  oblique  alveolar  groove,  and  are  sol- 
dered to  excavations  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  gioovc. 

The  following  genera  are  enumerated  by  MM.  Dum^ril 
and  Bibron  as  showing  the  pleutodont  t^^pe  of  dentition, 
and  as  being  also  furnished  with  pterygoid  teeth,  viz. : — 
Pitiychrus,  Urottro}  hus,  AnoliSy  Corythophane»,  Biuiliscus, 
Aphyionotus,  AinblyrhytichuM^  Iguana,  Metopoceron^  Cy^ 
rJurus,  Brachyhphus^  Leiosarus,  Hyptibates,  Proctoiretei, 
Erji/tymoten,  Slenocercus,  and  Oplunu.  But  the  following 
pleurodonts,  Hyperanodon,  Tropidolepis,  Phrynosoma,  and 
Calii'saurus  have  no  pterygoid  teeth. 

In  the  genera  Istiurus,  Caiotes,  Lophyrw,  Oiocryptis, 
and  Chlamydutauru8  among  the  Acrodonls,  the  maxillary 
teeth  may.  Professor  Owen  observes,  be  divided  into  an- 
terior, latiiary,  and  posterior  molar  teeth;  and  he  states 
that  no  Iguanian  lizard  has  teeth  on  the  palatine  bones. 

*The  most  strictly  vegetable- feeding  reptiles,'  says  the 
Professor, '  are  the  true  Iguance  and  the  Amblyrhynchi  ; 
>ct  the  size  of  the  teeth,  their  mode  of  implantation,  and 
the  limited  motions  of  the  jaws  permit  only  an  imperfect 
comminution  of  the  food  by  these  instruments ;  ana  their 
summits  are  rather  chipped  off  than  ground  down  by  use. 
The  appearance  of  ohrasion  is  greatest  in  the  posterior 
teeth ;  especially  in  the  Iguana  cornuta,  in  which  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  thicker  than  in  the  Iguana  tuber- 
culuta,  and  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  very  remark- 
able form  of  tooth  that  characterises  the  gigantic  Iguano- 
don. 

•  Before  however  proceeding  to  describe  the  teeth  of  this 
extinct  lizard,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  existing  Iguana.  In 
both  the  Common  and  horned  species  the  teeth  consist  of  a 
body  of  (>iniplo  compact  dentine,  with  the  crown  coverefl 
externally  by  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,  and  the  fang  with  an 
investment  of  cement.  The  dentine,  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  in  a  thin  horizontal  section,  exhibits  minute calcigcrous 
tulies  in  a  clear  Dubstance,  radiating  from  a  simple  conical 
puliHcavity,  which  in  widely  open  at  the  base  of  the  tooth, 
and  continues  in  a  linear  form  into  the  crown  of  the  tooth  ; 
the  calcigcrous  luhes  at  the  base  cf  the  tooth  proceed  in  an 
irregular  binnuu^  cour&e,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
tooth  :  above  this  part  they  sweep  outwards  in  a  graceful 
curve,  with  the  concavity  turned  towanls  the  base  of  the 
tooth ;  as  they  uppruach  the  summit  of  the  tooih,  they 
gradually  incline  towards  it.  an<l  those  from  the  apex  to  the 
pulp-fissure  pri^ced  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  tooth  ; 
throughout  their  c.iiirse  the  calcigcrous  tuhcs  are  disposed 
in  minute  undulati  ns,  and  they  send  off  from  the  con- 
cave Side  of  the  primary  llexures  numerous  short  parallel 
branches.  9t  an  angle  of  4.')*':  the  branches  rise  less 
regularly  the  nearer  the  main  tube  is  to  its  origin  from 
the  pulp  cavity.  Tiie  diameter  of  the  calcigcrous  tubes  is 
Btnth  of  an  inch :  their  interspaces  are  equal  to  between 
tireti  or  four  of  their  diameters.    Li  general  they  do  not 
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divide  until  within  a  short  distaoM  ftvoi  Cb* 

the  tooth,  near  which  they  tubdiirid*  fraqiwntlf 

tubes  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  divid«  nmnr  Uwir  origin*  mi 

more  frequently.  .  .    The  pulp-cnvity  in  old  toolb 

occupied  by  a  certain  coareo  bono,  obanctoriwd  kf 

irreeularly  shaped  calcigerous  colli,  and  tbo  lalor^M 

filled   with    irregular    mott-liko    roticnUtioat   oC 

Branches  of  the  pulp-cavity  on  now  ooatmaod  m  iki 

form  of  medullary  canalt  into  iho  aubotanoe  of  tho 

in  the  existing  Iguane.  .  .  .    Tho  gonna  of  Um 

teeth  are  doveloped  from  the  mneoua 

the  inner  side  of  the  boae  of  thooo  in  plnoo     Tho  mm  ii 

the  dentated  crown  is  llrat  forned ;  by  its 

cites  absorption  of  the  Uaao  of  tho  flsod 

undermines  it,  and  then  occupioa  tbo  roeooi  in  tho  ilioitai 

plate  in  the  interspace  of  the  two  mymning 

After  the  crown  is  completed,  tho  root  of  iho 

eontracted  and  elongated  fans,  which  atflnl  ii 

becomes  consolidati^  by  ouiflcation  of  tbo 

and  afterwards  a  second  time  excavalod  by  tbo 

a  new  tooth.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  ouoting  Dr.  Manlcll 
Cuvier,  with  reference  to  tne  louAitOiiosf, 
subsequent  discovery  by  the  Ibrmor  of  a 
lower  jaw  of  this  extinct  luard  eooA 
inference  aa  to  the  mode  of  attaehnont  of  tho 
approximates  this  gigantie  tpocios  to  tbo 
tion  of  the  Iguanians ;  whence,  he  romarka.  it  nay  ho 
that  the  teeth  were  nearly  all  unifonn  ia  Mio  aai  ihMi, 
at  least  not  divisible  into  laniariea  anil  molari^  oo  ii  im 
Acrodont  Iguanians.  He  fhrther  atatoe  that  tbo  yortan  if 
the  lower  jaw  alluded  to,  which  ii  now  ia  tbo  Wmmit 
Museum  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  Mantdra  aoblo  orilHiin. 
shows  that  the  Iguanodon  differed  ftum  tbo  Gkooidib  im 
only  in  the  lateral  adhesion  of  tho  tootb  to  aa  iliMii  i 
wall,  but  in  their  arrangement  in  a  clooo  oot  ooriok 

Besides  the  opportunitv  of  studying  thia  Ihad  mA  ihs 
extensive  series  of  detached  teeth  in  tbo  llaalolhai  oa- 
lection  in  the  British  Museum,  Profesoor  OwoOi  hvraf 
examined  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  Maatoll  aii  Mr 
Dixon  of  Worthinfl^,  and  having  boon  fhvoaiod  bt  hHk 
those  gentlemen  with  the  teeth  of  Ignaaodoa,  hoi  ac- 
tions prepared  for  roicroeeopieal  osaminatina.  vtt  As 
following  results : — 

'  The  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  ihoogb 
closi'ly  those  of  the  Iguana,  do  not  prooont  aa 
nified  image  of  them,  but  differ  in  tbo 
thickness  of  the  crown,  its  mora  oomplicatod 
face,  and,  still  more  essentially,  in  a  nodifleatioa  if  nt 
internal  structure,  by  mbich  the  Ignanodon  o^asMy  <■■ 
viates  from  every  other  known  reptile.  Aa  ia  M  Igma^ 
the  base  of  the  tooth  is  elongated,  oontractcd,  aad  lOlitjhii- 
drical ;  the  crown  expanded,  and snootblyeoBiaa oaths i>- 
ner  Me ;  when  first  formed,  it  u  aeciiminalod,  ooapnMii  '> 
sloping  sides  serrated,  and  itsoxternalaurlheotiBMniit«> 
median  longitudinal  ridge,  and  coated  bv  a  layor  of  «§■■< 
but  beyond  this  point  the  description  of  tho  tooth  of  the  1|m- 
nodon  indicates  characters  peculiar  to  that  gonoa  laavif' 
the  teeth  that  ha\e  hitherto  been  found  throi 
ridges  traverse  the  outer  surftce  of  thoeiovi 
side  of  the  median  primitive  ridge ;  these  aro 
each  other  and  from  the  serrated  margins  of  the  mwa  by  bsr 
wide  and  >niooth  longitudinal  grooves.  Tbo  iolativt*Mt< 
of  these  grooves  varies  in  different  tooth ;  oooMtiVM  > 
fourth  small  longitudinal  ridee  isdevelopod  on  theoaisr  on 
of  the  crown.  The  marginal  serrations,  which  at  inl  nihs 
appear  to  be  simple  notches,  as  in  Iguana,  presoat  «rftr  s 
low  magnifying  power  the  forms  of  transvorso  ndyos.  ibiv* 
selves  notched  so  as  to  resemble  the  mammillaloa  wmtpat 
of  the  unworn  plates  of  the  elephant'a  grinder:  sk^i: 
grooves  load  from  the  interspaces  of  iheso  noicbeo  apsa  ihi 
sides  of  the  marginal  ridges.  These  ridges  ordoatitaiiM 
not  extend  beyond  the  expanded  part  of  tho  crowa :  i^ 
longitudinal  ridges  are  continued  fhrther  down,  ispsns  < 
the  median  ones,  which  do  not  Bubaid#till  the  fcng  «f  i^ 
tooth  begins  to  assume  its  subcylindrical  form.  Ae  tesf  - 
at  first  increases  both  in  hreailth  and  thiduion;  il  iW: 
diminishes  in  breadth,  but  its  thick iieas  goes  on  incnsMV 
in  the  larger  and  fully  formed  teeth  the  Cuig  decnetoi  e 
every  diameter,  and  sometimes  tapert  almost  to  a  pocaL*  4 
fracture  of  such  a  tooth,  figured  by  Prulhosor  ^ 
that  the  pulp  was  not  entirely  solidiflod ;  but 
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had  continued  upen  at  the  thiokeftt  part  of  the  tooth.   'The 
apex  of  the   tooth  soon  hegins  to  he  worn  away ;  and  it 
would  appear,  hy  many  specimens,  that  the  teeth  were  re- 
tained until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crown  had  yielded  to 
the  daily  abrasion.     In  these  teeth  however  the  deep  exca- 
vation of  the  remaining  fang  plainly  bespeaks  the  progress 
of  the  successional  tooth  prepared  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
worn-out  grinder.      At  the  earlier  stages  of  abrasion  a 
sharp  edge  is  maintained  at  the  external  part  of  the  tooth 
by  means  of  the  enamel  which  covers  that  surface  of  the 
crown  ;  the  prominent  ridges  upon  that  surface  give  a  sinuous 
contour  to  the  middle  of  the  cutting  edge,  whilst  its  sides 
are  jagged  by  the  lateral  serrations.'      [Iouanodon,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  441.]  'The  adaptation  of  this  admirable  dental  in- 
strument to  the  cropping  and  comminution  of  such  tough 
vegetable  food  as  the  Clathrarics  and  similar  plants,  which 
are  found  buried  with  the  Iguanodon,  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Buckland,    with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.,  p.  246.'     *  When  the  crown  is 
worn  away  beyond  the  enamel,   it^presentd  a  broad  and 
nearly  horizontal  grinding  surface;  and  now  another  dental 
substance  is  brought  into  use  to  give  an  inequality  to  that 
surface;  this  is  the  ossified  remnant  of  the  pulp,  which, 
being  firmer  than  the  surrounding  dentine,  forms  a  slight 
transverse  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  grinding  surface :  the 
tooth  in  this  stage  has  exchanged  the  functions  of  an  incisor 
for  that  of  a  molar,  and  is  prepared  to  give  the  final  com- 
pression or  comminution  to  the  coarsely  divided  vegetable 
matters.     The  marginal  edge  of  the  incisive  condition  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  median  ridge  of  the  molar  stage,  are 
more  effectually  established  by  the  introduction  of  a  modi- 
fication into  the  texture  of  the  dentine,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered softer  than  in  the  existing  I|];uana)  and  other  reptiles, 
and  more  easily  worn  away :  this  is  effected  by  an  arrest  of 
the  calcifying  process  along  certain  cylindrical  tracts  of  the 
pulp,  which  is   thus  continued  in  the  form  of  medullary 
canals,  analogous  to  those  in  the  soft  dentine  of  the  Mega- 
therium's grinder,  from  the  central  cavity,  at  pretty  regmar 
intervals,  parallel  with  the  calcigerous  tubes  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  tooth.  The  medullary  canals  radiate  from  the  inter- 
nal and  lateral  sides  of  the  pulp-cavity,  and  are  confined  to 
the  dentine  forming  the  corresponding  walls  of  the  tooth: 
their  diameter  is  ^^th  of  an  inch:  they  are  separated  by 
pretty  regular  intervals  equal  to  from  six  to  eight  of  their 
own  diameters ;  they  sometimes  divide  once  in  their  course. 
£ach  medullary  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  clear  space :  its 
cavity  was  occupied  in  the  section  described  by  a  substance 
of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  than    the  rest  of  the  dentine. 
The  calcigerous  tubes  present  a  diameter  of  ^JU^h  of  an  inch, 
with  interspaces  equal  to  about  four  of  their  diameters.  At 
the  first  part  of  their  course,  near  the  pulp-cavity,  they  are 
bent  in  strong  undulations,  but  afterwards  proceed  in  slight 
and  regular  primary  curves,  or  in  nearly  straight  lines  to 
the  periphery  of  the  tooth.    When  viewed  in  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  tooth,  the  concavity  of  the  primary  curvature 
is  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  tooth :  the  lowest  tubes  are 
inclined  towards  the  root,   the  rest  have  a  general  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth ;  the  few  calcigerous 
tubes,  which  proceed  vertically  to  the  apex,  are  soon  worn 
away,  and  can  be  seen  only  in  a  section  of  the  apical  part  of 
the  crown  of  an  incompletely  developed  tooth.     The  secon- 
dary undulations  of  each  tooth  are  regular  and  very  minute. 
The  branches,  both  primary  and  secondary,  of  the  oalcige- 
ruus  tubes,  are  sent  off  from  the  concave  side  of  the  main 
inflections;  the  minute  secondary  branches  are  remarkable 
at  certain  parts  of  the  tooth  for  their  flexuous  ramifications, 
anastomoses,  and  dilatations  into  minute  calcigerous  cells, 
which  take  place  alon^   nearly  parallel  lines  fbr  a  limited 
extent  of  the  course  of  the  main  tubes.     This  modification 
must  contribute,  with  the  medullary  canals,   though  in  a 
minor  degree,  in  producing  that  inequality  of  texture  and 
of  density  in  the  dentine  which  renders  the  broad  and  thick 
tooth  of  the  Iguanodon  more  efficient  as  a  triturating  in- 
strument.   The  enamel  which  invests  the  harder  dentine 
forming  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth  presents  the  same  pecu- 
liar dirty  brown  colour  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  as 
in  most  other  teeth  ;  very  minute  and  scarcely  peroeptible 
undulating  fibres,  running  vertically  to  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  is  the  only  structure  I  have  been  able  to  detect  in  it. 
The  remains  of  the  pulp  in  the  contracted  cavity  of  the 
completely  formed  tooth  are  converted  into  a  dense  but  true 
osseous  substance,  characterised  by  minute  elliptical  radiated 
cells,  whose  long  axis  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  con- 


centric lamellae,  which  surround  the  few  and  contracted 
medullary  canals  in  this  substance.* 

Such  is  Professor  Owen's  elaborate  and  accurate  account 
of  his  microscopical  examination  of  the  teeth  of  this  giant 
of  the  Weald,  which  existed  long  before  man  was  created ; 
an  examination  which, as  the  Professor  remarks,  contributes 
additional  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  their  adaptation  to 
the  ofi&ces  for  which  their  more  obvious  characters  had  in- 
dicated them  to  have  been  destined.  He  further  appro- 
priately observes,  that  if  Dr.  Buckland*s  refiections  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise  (vol.  i.,  p.  249)  were  natural  and 
just  after  a  review  of  the  external  characters  of  the 
dental  organs  of  the  Iguanodon,  their  truth  and  beauty 
become  more  manifest  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
becomes  more  particular  and  exact.  That  knowledge  we 
have  given  in  Professor  Owen*s  own  words,  as  the  clearest 
that  could  be  used.  A  reference  to  the  work  itself,  and  the 
accurate  and  highly  finished  engravings  which  illustrate  it, 
will  leave  the  palseontologist  nothing  to  wish  with  regard 
to  the  dentition  of  the  Iguanodon. 

Professor  Owen  describes  the  fang  of  the  tooth  of  Hy- 
L/B08AURUS  as  subcylindrical,  subelongate,  and  smooth ;  the 
crown  as  expanded,  compressed,  slightly  incurved,  and  with 
the  narrow  sides  straight  and  converging  at  a  slightly  acute 
angle  to  the  apex.  In  all  the  teeth  which  the  Professor  had 
seen,  these  sloping  tides  showed  the  effects  of  attrition,  the 
enamel  bein^  worn  away  and  the  dentine  exposed.  The 
tooth  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  body  of  dentine  covered 
by  a  thick  coating  of  clear  structureless  enamel,  and  sur- 
rounding a  small  central  column  of  true  bone,  consisting  of 
the  ossified  remains  of  the  pulp,  which  presents  the  usual 
characters  of  the  texture  of  the  bone  in  the  higher  reptiles. 
The  dentine  differs,  like  that  of  existing  Lacertians,  from 
the  dentine  of  the  Iguanodon  in  the  entire  absence  of  the 
numerous  medullary  canals  which  form  so  striking  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  latter  reptile.  The  main  calcigerous  tubra 
are  described  as  characterised  by  the  slight  degree  of  their 
primary  inflections,  and  as  continued  in  an  unusually  direct 
course  from  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  den- 
tine at  nearly  right  angles  with  that  surface,  but  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  expanded  summit  of  the  tooth.  They 
are  stated  to  be  chietty  remarkable  for  the  large  relative 
sise  of  their  secondary  branches,  which  diverge  from  the 
trunks  in  irregular  and  broken  curves,  the  concavity  being 
always  turned  to  the  pulp-cavity.  In  most  parts  of  the 
tooth  the  Professor  found  the  numbers  of  these  branches 
obscuring  even  the  thinnest  sections.  The  ossified  pulp 
exhibited  the  parallel  concentric  layers  of  the  ossified  matter 
surrounding  slender  medullary  canals,  interspersed  with 
irregular,  elliptical,  radiated  cells. 

In  the  first  group  or  subfamily  of  the  typical  or  squamate 
Saurians  {Pleodont  Laoertians  of  MM.  Dum6ril  and 
Bibron)  the  teeth  are  solid,  or  without  any  internal  cavity, 
and  are  described  as  very  firmly  anchylosed  by  their  base  to 
the  alveolar  groove  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw ;  so  that 
the  extremity  of  the  tooth  is  slightly  directed  outwards.  In 
the  second  group,  or  Coslodonts  of  the  same  authors,  the 
teeth  are  excavated  by  a  sort  of  canal,  and  are  less  firmly 
fixed  to  the  jaws,  being  applied  vertically,  like  piles  or  but- 
tresses, against  the  outer  alveolar  parapet,  but  not  adhering 
by  their  base.  The  first  group  includes  the  genera  Crocodi- 
lurus.Thorictes,  Neusticurus,  Aporomera,  Monitor^  Ameiva, 
Cnemidophora,  Dierodon,  Acrantus,  and  Centropyx;  the 
second,  TachydromuSt  Trapidbseutrus,  Lacerta,  Ophiops, 
Calosaurus,  Eremias,  Scapteira^  Aearithodaetylus,  and 
Psammodroma,  For  the  disposition  and  number  of  the 
teeth  on  the  maxillary,  intermaxillary,  and  pterygoid  bones 
in  the  different  genera,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself. 

Professor  Owen  observes  that  one  gigantic  extinct  species 
of  Saurian  Reptile  [MofiASAURUs]  has  been  found  to  agree 
with  many  of  the  existing  species  in  the  Lacertian,  Igua- 
nian,  Anolian,  and  Scincoid  families,  in  having  the  pterygoid 
bones  armed  with  teeth ;  but,  he  remarks,  the  maxillary 
teeth  combine  the  pleodont  with  the  acrodont  characters ; 
and  the  skeleton  indicates  a  special  adaptation  for  swim- 
ming and  marine  life.  The  dentition  is  described  as  emi- 
nently exhibiting  the  acrodont  character ;  the  teeth  being 
supported  on  expanded  conical  bases  anchylosed  to  the 
summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  jaws:  no  existing 
Saurian,  observes  the  Professor,  exactly  parallels  this  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  either  in  regard  to  the  braadth 
of  the  alveolar  border,  or  in  the  relative  um  of  the  oeteous 
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eiiiioH  to  thu  teeth  which  they  iup])ort.  A  »haUow  socket 
remains  where  the  tooth  anfl  its  supporting  base  ire  shed. 
The  form  of  the  teeth  diflfers  hkewise  from  timtof  any  ex- 
\t^\m\^  Silurian  hitherto  observed;  for  they  are  pyramidal 
uiih  the  outer  side  nearly  plane,  or  slijchtly  eonvex  and 
separated  by  two  »harp  ridges  from  the  remainins;  surface 
of  the  tooth,  which  forms  a  half  cone.  The  teeth,  all  of 
which  are  slightly  recurved  and  smooth  on  their  peripheral 
surface,  arc  implanted  on  the  interraaxilUiry,  maxillary,  pre- 
mandihular,  and  pterygoid  bones;  the  series  placed  on  the 
pterygoids  are  much  smaller.  *  The  superii)r  maxillary 
ixMic,*  continues  Mr.  Owen,  'in  the  gri*at  cranium  pre- 
served in  the  Paris  museum — the  most  celebrated  fossil  of 
the  present  species— contained  eleven  teeth.  Cuvier  cal- 
culates that  the  intermaxillary  bone  may  have  contained 
three  teeth;  meaning  probably  three  on  each  side.  The 
prcinandibular  element  of  the  lower  jaw  supported  fourteen 
teeth ;  the  number  of  the  teeth  thus  approximating  to  that 
which  characterises  the  Varanus  Niioticus,  They  arc  ar- 
ranged in  a  pretty  close  and  regular  series,  lliere  appear 
to  have  been  eight  teeth  on  each  pterygoid  bone.  In  the 
mode  and  place  of  development  of  the  successional  teeth  the 
Mosasaurus  resembles  the  I^uanco  and  most  other  Lacer- 
tians.  In  the  great  cranium  above  mentioned,  germs  of  new 
teeth  ill  various  stages  of  growth  are  lodged  in  hollows  of 
corresponding  degrees  of  depth  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bases  of  the  adherent  teeth,  and  have  evidently  owed  the 
commencementof  their  formation  to  the  mucous  membrane 
tvhich  originally  covered  those  supporting  cones  of  the 
teeth  in  place.  The  attention  of  Camper  was  particularly 
arrested  by  ihe  observation  of  this  fact,  which  appeared  the 
more  singular  to  him,  as  this  mode  of  dental  succession, 
which  is  common  in  reptiles  and  osseous  fishes,  was  not 
then  known." 

Professor  Owen,  after  quoting  the  passage  from  Camper 
bearing  out  the  last  proposition,  thus  continues:  *  The 
crown  of  the  tooth  consists  of  a  body  of  simple  and  firm 
dentine,  invested  with  a  moderately  thick  coat  of  enamel; 
the  expanded  base  is  composed  of  a  more  irregular  mass  of 
dentine,  which,  by  its  progressive  subdivision  into  vertical 
columnar  processes,  assumes  a  structure  resembling  that  of 
true  bone;  this  part  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement, 
which  is  continued  as  an  extremely  thin  coat  upon  the 
enamel.  The  pulp-cavity  generally  remains  oi)en  at  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth :  irregular 
processes  of  the  cavity  extend  as  medullary  canals  into  the 
conical  base  of  the  tooth;  but  no  pro(v«-c's  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  are  continued,  as  in  the  Iq;uanu(lun.  into  the  suu- 
stance  of  the  coronal  dentine.  This  substance  consists,  as 
in  the  Crocodile,  of  fine  and  close-set  calcigerous  tubes, 
arranged  according  to  the  usual  law,  and  much  resembling 
that  of  the  tooth  of  the  varanian  monitor  figured  in  plate 
67.  The  calcigcrous  tubes  have  a  diameter  of  iflin^Ii  of  an 
inch,  with  interspaces  equalling  about  four  of  ihese  diame- 
ters: their  secondary  curvatures  and  branches  resemble 
those  in  the  tooth  of  the  yaranu**  The  commencement 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  mass  of  dentine,  by  the  divergence 
of  the  calcigcrous  tubes  from  secondary  centres,  after  quit- 
ting the  main  pulp-cavity,  is  shown  in  Mr.  Owen's  plate  G9, 
ftfr,  3.  •  The  fibrous  structure  of  the  enamel  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  tooth  of  the  Mosasaur:  the  linos  to  which 
this  structure  is  due  seiun  to  he  continued  from  the  peri- 
pheral cells  of  the  dentine ;  and  they  bifurcate  rei^eatedly  as 
they  traverse  the  enamel.  This  subdivision  of  the  pulp- 
cavity,  and  multiplication  of  centres  of  radiation  for  the 
calcigcrous  tul>es,  increase  until  the  piles  of  dentine  can  be 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Haversian  canals  of  the 
bone  of  the  jaw,  with  which  the  root  or  base  of  the  tooth  is 
contiuent.  The  iiradnal  transition  from  the  simple  struc- 
ture of  the  compact  crown  to  the  multifid  dentine  of  the 
anchyloscd  base  of  the  tooth  was  not  known  to  Cuvier, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  crown  and 
base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mosasaurus  were  formed  by  vital 
processes  of  so  dissimilar  a  nature  as  to  forbid  him  con- 
sidering them  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  bmly.  Cuvier 
had  ori<rinally  de<icribed  the  exftanded  ba.'-e  of  the  tooth  of 
the  Mosasaur  as  the  ntot  of  the  tooth :  but  afterwards  finding 
that  the  corresponding  ba^e  became  a nchylosed  by  (»ssification 
of  the  remainsof  the  pulp  with  the  jaw,  he  conceived  that  it 
was  incorrect  to  reganl  il  as  a  part  of  a  body  wlti<'h  he  believed 
to  be  an  inorganic  product  and  the  result  of  excretion.  The 
necessity  uiider  which  Cuvier  felt  himself  coinpelle<l  to 
regard  the  crown  and  the  base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mosa- 


saur as  two  distinct  parts,  it  at  once  bwiitlied  by  Uw  nu%' 

nition  of  the  principhs  that  the  processea  of  caleifieatioo  m 
cnsentially  the  same  at  every  part  of  a  toolh.  whether  it  It 
free  or  anchylosed ;  and  that  they  are  roodiftcd  only,  m  1 
have  shown  in  m>  memoir  on  Iho  formation  of  the  l«i4 
of  the  shark  {Comptes  Rendu$,  December  16,  lfr39X 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  part  to  be  produced.* 

A  few  vertebnc  found  in  the  English  ebalk-fomal 
generically  if  not  s|>ecificallv  related  to  the  MoHeuna  if 
Maestricht.  Dr.  Mantel!,  in  his  JVonderM  qfGeah^waHkm 
the  only  teeth  there  found  (Norfolk  chalk  I  appromiv  u 
form  to  that  genus,  as  belonging  to  an  unknova  n^pldtar 
sauroid  fish.  Professor  Owen  remarks  lliat  the        ' 
jaw  to  which  these  teeth  were  attached  exhibits 
larity  of  attachment  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  Iheir 
tionship,  nor  does  he  think  it  by  any  memni  impvAiMi  On 
this  fragment  of  jaw  and  teeth  may  belonf  to  the  ■■§ 
species  as  the  above  mentioned  vertebrm.    He  sagieBrti  tkal 
till  this  conjecture  be  refuted,  the  Ibsail  ney  be  ia&BMeily 
the  name  of  Leiodon^  from  the  smoothnew  of  tha  tank 
which  are  about  half  tfie  size  of  thoae  of  Jfoteaoinv  B^ 
mannu  but  differ  in  having  their  outer  tide  es  mums 
the  inner  side ;  their  base  is  circular. 

The  teeth  of  Geosaurua^  whidi  appean  noC  to  be  hifii^ 
named,  inasmuch  as  the  large  eyes  oefended  bj  bned  icb> 
rotic  plates  indicate,  as  Professor  Owen  obierret^  that  iki 
sea  was  its  dwelling-place,  resemble  thoie  of  the  kift  fe- 
ranians  in  their  compressed  aubreeurved  erovn.  with  a 
trenchant  anterior  and  posterior  edge,  whirh  likewfae  |» 
sents  a  fine  and  close  dentation.  A  very  fine  flagioeigl,  ei 
believe,  the  best  known,  is  in  the  British  MneeuB. 
mering*s  conjecture  that  Geosaurua  mitjhl  be  ■  y 
Mosasaur  is  no  longer  lield  good,  and  CuTier*a  nhaai  n 
on  the  difference  of  tlieir  teeth  aie  acknowledged  to  bt  jeA 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  form  of  the  vertrtat  d 
Geosaurus  indicates  its  near  affinity  to  the  oocodAH 
group,  and  that  the  Argenton  fossil  croeodile  prewoCi  iki 
same  subcompressed  teeth  with  dentated  margina  ■•  Gt^ 
saurus. 

The  Varanian$  form  a  family  of  scaled  Saonaiii^  iadal- 
ing  the  Monitors  of  the  Old  Worid:  eoine  of  the  ^mm 
come  nearest  in  size  to  the  crocodiles.  This  fkwly.  fk«- 
fcssor  Owen  remarks,  manifests  its  affinity  to  that  _ 
the  absence  of  pterygoid  teeth,  and  in  the  nombsr  sf 
cessive  tooth-germs  which  may  be  observed  at  the 
behind  the  fixed  and  functional  teeth.  Indepcadeotk rf 
these  characters,  the  Varanians  must,  observes  the  Ppsks* 
sor,  excite  our  interest  from  exhibiting  in  some  spencs  a 
form  of  tooth  which  most  nearly  resembles  that  wbid 
characterises  Megaiosaurus  and  other  very 
extinct  terrestrial  species  of  gigantic  Miuamate  Seunaw 

In  a  small  extinct  species  of  Lizara  ftom  the  pudl 
chalk  formations,  and  for  which  Proieaaor  C 
the  name  of  RaphiosauruSt  the  teeth  were  mw 
three  lines  in  length  above  the  alTeolar  border, 
and  equal-sized.  Their  rounded  base  was  nnchylossi  is 
the  alveolar  groove,  and  tlieir  outer  side  attached  toaeril- 
developed  external  alveolar  walL 

For  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  pRsenlri  W 
the  exist in;^  Varani.ins  we  must  refer  to  the  work  Mil 
observing  only  that  Professor  Owen  points  out  the  IM»- 
cU^rm,   VanwM  Nihticua,  Varanua  arenarima,   F, 
rienaiH,  V.  Betifralensiai  V,  bitittatuat  f'\  rariegmima, 
V,  crocodilinua  as  the  principal  species  whieh  exhihu 
varieties. 

Professor  Owen  commences  the  family  of  the 
extinct  Saurians  which  exhibit  a  mode  ef  Baaiioa  of  iW 
teeth  different  from  the  i4cro(^m<# and  /VrM^odbnlf,  with iki 
genus  T/ifcodonto^aurua,  observing  that  these  Tkaeaiemii, 
which  in  other  parts  of  their  organisation  adhoe  lo  ikc 
s(iuamate  or  Laceriine  division  of  the  order,  have  their  iiil& 
implanted  in  sockets,  either  loosely,  or  confluent  with  iW 
bony  walls  of  the  cavity ;  and  to  this  group  the  hmsI  skmbI 
Saurians  belong. 

The  Thkcudontosaurus  disoo\-ered  by  Dr.  RdcyssU 
Mr.  Stutchbury  in  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  at  Pr***** 
near  Bristol,  is,  as  well  as  their  PALJKMauRua.  else  ifeu 
found  by  them,  allied  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  lo  the  tfpkal 
Varanian  Monitors,  but  Professor  Owen  renurha  that  tia* 
ditl'er  in  having  the  teeth  imbedded  in  distinct  soekeu:  it 
this  condition  however,  he  observes,  the  Varmm  make  ss 
approach  in  the  shallow  cavities  containing  the  besesftM 
teeth  along  tho  bottom  of  the  alveolar  groove.    Bet » lb 
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antieiit  extinct  Thecodontosaurua  tbe  sockets  are  deeper, 
and  the  inner  alveolar  wall  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  outer 
one:  the  teeth  present  a  close-set  series,  slightly  decreasing 
in  size  towdrds  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw.  The  number 
of  teeth  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty-one.  *  These,' 
says  Mr.  Owen,  *  ate  conical,  rather  slender,  compressed 
and  acutely  pointed,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  finely 
serrated  edge,  the  serratures  being  directed  towards  the 
apex  of  the  tooth ;  the  outer  surface  is  more  convex  than 
the  inner  one:  the  apex  is  slightly  recurved :  the  base  of 
the  crown  contracts  a  little  to  form  the  fang,  which  is  sub- 
cvlindrical.  The  pulp-cavity  remains  open  in  the  base  of 
the  crown.  In  microscopic  structure  the  teeth  of  thePa- 
lueosaurus  closely  correspond  with  that  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Varanus,  Monitor,  and  Megalosaurus.  The  body  of  the 
tooth  consists  of  compact  dentine,  in  which  the  calcigerous 
tubes  diverge  from  the  open  pulp-cavity  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth;  they  form  a  slight  curve 
at  their  origin,  with  the  concavity  directed  towards  the  base 
of  the  tooth,  then  proceed  straight,  and  at  the  periphery 
bend  upwards  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  diameter  of 
the  calcigerous  tube  is  y^j^th  of  an  inch.  The  crown  of  the 
tooth  i^  invested  with  a  simple  coat  of  enamel.* 

This  examination,  as  Professor  Owen  remarks,  satisfac- 
torily establishes  the  distinction  between  the  Saurian  of  the 
Bristol  conglomerate  and  the  reptiles  of  the  new  red-sand- 
stone system  in  Warwickshire,  described  nnder  the  generic 
name  of  Labyrinthodon.    [SalamandroVdes.] 

One  of  the  two  teeth  of  Paleeosaurus  found  by  Dr.  Riley 
and  Mr.  Stutchbury  is  compressed  and  pointed,  with  opposite 
trenchant  and  serrated  margins;  but  its  breadth  is  much 
greater  than  its  length  ;  this  they  ascribe  to  a  species  which 
they  name  Pal^posaurus  platyodon :  the  other  they  refer  to 
a  species  designated  by  them  P.  cylindrudon.  The  crown 
of  P.  platyodon  measured  nine  lines  in  length  and  five  lines 
in  breadth,  and  is  figured  in  Odontography,  pi.  62  A,  flg,  7. 
The  portion  of  the  tooth  of  P.  cylindrodon  shows  a  subcom- 
pressed  crown  traversed  by  two  opposite  finely-serrated 
ridges,  and  is  five  lines  long  and  two  lines  broad. 

The  genus  Cladeiodon  (Owen)  derives  great  interest  from 
having  been  found  in  the  same  quarries  of  new  red-sand- 
stone (Keuper?)  at  Warwick  and  Leamington  as  contained 
the  remains  of  Labyrinthodon.  *In  their  compressed  form,' 
says  Professor  Owen,  'anterior  and  posterior  serrated  edges, 
sharp  points,  and  microscopic  structure,  these  teeth  agree 
with  those  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  of  the  Bristol  conglome- 
rate. In  their  breadth,  as  compared  with  their  length  and 
thickness,  they  are  intermediate  between  the  Thecodonto- 
saurus  and  the  Palceosaurus  platyodon ;  they  are  also  larger 
and  more  recurved,  and  thus  more  nearly  approach  toe 
form  characteristic  of  the  teeth  of  the  Megalosaurus,  From 
these  teeth  however  they  differ  in  their  greater  degree  of 
compression,  and  in  a  slight  contraction  of  the  base  of  the 
crown.  1  propose  therefore  to  indicate  the  genus,  of  which, 
as  yet,  only  the  teeth  are  known,  by  the  name  of  Cladeiodon, 
and  for  the  species  from  the  Warwickshire  sandstone  the 
name  of  Cladeiodon  Lloydii,  in  testimony  of  the  friendly 
aid  of  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington,  to  whose  exertions  1  owe 
the  materials  for  the  dcscriplior?  of  the  teeth  of  the  present 
genus,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  ones  of  the  British 
species  of  Labyrinthodon,  with  which  the  teeth  of  the  Clct- 
deindon  are  associated.' 

Professor  Owen  retains  the  name  of  Protorosaurus  for 
the  small  species  of  Saurian  found  in  the  pyriiic  schists  of 
Thuringia,  which,  he  observes,  like  the  dolomitic  breccia 
near  Bristol,  rank  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  new  red- 
sai'ldsione.  Spencr  first  described  it  as  a  sort  of  crocodile. 
{Miscellanea  Berolinensia,  1710.)  Cuvier,  after  elaborate 
investigation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Monitor 
or  Tupinambisy  and  Hermann  von  Meyer  gave  it  the  name 
of  Protorosaurus  Speneri,  The  name  is  retained  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  because  the  species  in  question  actually  differs 
from  the  existing  Monitors  and  other  Lacertians  by  the  same 
character  which  distinj^uishes  the  Thecodonto9auru9,  viz. 
the  implantation  of  the  teeth  in  distinct  sockets.  *  Of  these 
sockets,*  remarks  Mr.  Owen,  *  the  dislocated  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  Spener's  specimen  exhibits  fourteen,  which 
are  of  a  square  shape,  with  the  angles  rounded  off",  close-set, 
and  sub  equal.  The  teeth,  of  which  eighteen  may  be 
counted  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  relatively  longer,  more  slender, 
and  more  cylindrical  than  in  the  Thecodon;  they  are  more 
or  less  broken ;  the  most  perfect  of  them  measure  three  lines 


in  length,  and  two-thirds  of  a  line  across  the  base ;  they  are 
of  a  je^  black  colour,  and,  being  imbedded  in  a  dark  matrix, 
have  not  enabled  me  to  determine  whether  the  ProtorosauruM^ 
like  tbe  equally  antient  reptiles  of  the  Bristol  conglomerate, 
had  the  teeth  aimed  with  serrated  ridges.'  Professor  Owen 
adds  in  a  note,  that  besides  the  Thecodont  type  of  dentition, 
the  Protorotaurus  differs  from  all  recent  Saurians,  and  re- 
sembles the  Pterodactyle  in  the  great  relative  size  of  the 
cervical  vertebrse  and  the  ossified  tendons  of  tbe  muscles  of 
that  re^on  of  the  spine ;  it  differs  from  all  reptiles,  except 
the  extinct  Bacfueosaunts,  in  the  bifurcate  superior  spines 
of  the  caudal  vertebrse. 

After  observing  that  the  compressed  varan ian  form  of 
tooth,  with  trenchant  and  finely  dentated  margins,  which 
characterised  the  antient  Patceosaur  and  Cladeiodon^  is 
continued  in  the  comparatively  more  recent  and  gigantic 
Megalosaurus,  and  quoting  Dr.  Buckland*s  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  external  form  and  renewal  of  the  teeth 
(Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.,  p.  237),  Professor  Owen  in- 
forms us  that  they  consist  of  a  central  body  of  dentine,  with 
an  investment  of  enamel  upon  the  crown,  and  of  cement  over 
all,  but  thickest  upon  the  fang.  Tbe  marginal  serrations 
are,  he  states,  formed  almost  entirely  by  tbe  enamel ;  and 
when  slightly  magnified,  are  seen  to  be  rounded  and  sepa- 
rated by  slight  basal  grooves:  the  smooth  and  polished 
enamel  upon  the  sides  of  the  crown  presents  a  finely  wrin- 
kled appearance,  and  the  remains  of  the  pulp  are  converted 
into  a  coarse  bone  in  the  completely  formed  tooth.  The 
dentine  he  describes  as  consisting  of  extremely  fine  and 
close-set  calcigerous  tubes,  without  admixture  of  medullary 
canals,  radiating  from  tbe  pulp-cavity  at  right  angles  with 
the  external  surface  of  the  tooth ;  the  primary  curvatures 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  in  the 
monitor's  tooth,  but  less  marked,  so  that  the  tubes  appear 
straighten  Their  diameter  was  found  to  be  nks^b  of  an 
inch,  with  interspaces  varying  between  tv^o  and  three 
times  that  diameter;  they  dichotomise  sparingly,  but  the 
number  of  minute  secondary  branches  sent  off  into  the 
intermediate  substance  is  described  as  being  very  great. 
These  secondary  branches  were  seen  to  proceed  at  acute 
angles  from  the  primary  tubes,  and  tbe  divisions  of  the 
tutHBs  to  become  very  frequent  near  tbe  periphery  of  the 
dentine,  the  terminal  branches  dilating  into  or  inosculating 
with  a  stratum  of  calcigerous  cells  which  separates  the 
dentine  from  the  enamel.  '  The  highly  organised  nature  of 
a  tooth/  says  Professor  Owen,  in  concluding  his  observations 
on  tbe  teeth  of  this  enormous  extinct  and  carnivorous  ter- 
restrial lizard,  '  is  well  illustrated  in  this  example  of  one  of 
the  simplest  of  Saurian  teeth,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
tubular  and  cellular  modification  of  the  dentine,  there  is 
also  enamel,  cement,  and  an  internal  coarse  kind  of  bone. 
The  dentition  of  the  Megalosaurus,  besides  exemplifying  on 
a  larger  scale  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  varanian 
form  of  tooth,  exhibits  an  interesting  transitional  character 
between  the  squamate  and  loricate  types  of  Saurians,  the 
distinct  sockets  making  the  approach  to  the  crocodiles,  while 
the  raised  external  alveolar  wall  shows  the  retention  of  tbe 
lacertine  structure.' 

In  the  extinct  Saurian  from  the  oolitic  formation  at  Neuf- 
fen  in  Wiirtemberg  {Thaumatotaurus  oolitkicus,  Meyer), 
Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  conical,  slightly  curved, 
straighter  on  tbe  inner  side  of  the  crown,  and  implanted  by 
a  long  and  strong  root,  rather  obliquely,  in  a  deep  socket. 
The  base  and  basal  portion  of  the  crown  presented  a  nearly 
circular  transverse  section,  and  the  wide  pulp-cavity  in  this 
part  of  the  tooth  exhibited  an  elliptical  transverse  contour ; 
the  tooth  becomes  slightly  compressed  towards  tbe  apex. 
Its  implanted  base  is  stated  to  be  tbe  broadest  part  of 
the  tooth*;  the  breadth  of  the  crown  to  its  height  is  as 
one  to  three;  the  crown  is  described  as  invested  with  a 
thin  layer  of  enamel,  the  basal  half  of  which  is  marked  by 
longitudinal  strisa ;  these  strisa  seemed  to  consist  of  folds 
of  tbe  enamel,  which  do  not  extend  into  the  dentine. 
The  successional  teeth  are  noticed  as  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  fixed  teeth  in  the  progress  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  teeth  of  Ischyrodon^  a  gigantic  reptile  from  the 
Jura  limestone  of  tbe  canton  of  Aargau,  are  described  as 
somewhat  resemblinj^  those  of  the  Thawnatoaaurtu,  but 
the  external  longitudinal  strise  of  the  crown  of  tbe  tooth  as 
being  sharper  and  more  elevated,  and  the  enamel  between 
the  striae  as  roughened  by  irregular  linear  risings ;  whilst 
the  teeth  of  the  P^KtlopUwron^  an  eztioot  reptile,  aUg  ef 
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gigantic  dimttntions,  from  the  oolitic  beds  at  Caen,  has, 
according  to  the  single  tooth  referred  to  that  species,  a  more 
eompressed  crown  than  the  teeth  of  Thaumatoiourui ;  the 
atrias  are  also  described  as  wider  apart,  and  the  two  diame- 
tral ones  as  developed  into  ridges  which  extend  to  the  apex 
of  the  tooth. 

Professor  Owen  had  not,  when  he  published  the  second 
part  of  his  '  Odontography,'  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  microscopical  structure  of  an  undoubted  tooth  of 
a  Ptbrodactylb  ;  but  the  dentition  had  been  justly  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier  as  presenting  nothing  equivocal,  the  teeth 
being  simple,  conical,  and  nearly  alike,  as  in  the  crocodiles, 
the  monitors,' and  other  lizards.     Professor  Owen  remarks 
that  the  disposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws,  with  wide  inter- 
spaces, and  their  separate  imj^antation  in  distinct  sockets, 
are  characters  in  which  the  Pterodactyle  approximates  to 
the  extinct  Saurian  genera  Thecodont  Megalosaurus,  Pie- 
gioiourus,  and  the  Crocodilians.     After  describing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  teeth  in  different  species.  Professor  Owen 
observes  that  those  figured  in  his  plate  63  A.,  fls.  7,  are  re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Buckland  to  the  large  species  of  Pterodactyle 
{Pier,  ^facronyx)  discovered  by  the  latter  at  Lyme  Regis ; 
but  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  though  they  are  implanted, 
like  the  teeth  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  in  separate 
sockets,  in  the  breadth  and  shortness,  lateral  compression, 
and  trenchant  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  pro- 
truded crown,  they  much  more  closely  resemble  the  teeth 
of  certain  Scomberoid  fishes,  which  are  similarly  implanted 
in  the  jaws.    He  further  calls  attention  to  H.  von  Meyer's 
observation  that  the  jaw  of  a  Pterodactyle  from  the  lias  at 
Banz,  which  he  refers  to  the  species  Macronyx,  contains  the 
sockets  of  only  fourteen  teeth,  whilst  the  fragment  of  jaw 
with  the  sphyrenoid  teeth  from  Lyme  Regis  above  men- 
tioned must  have  contained  a  much  greater  number.   After 
noticing  that  some  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  large  Ptero- 
dactyle have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  oolite 
at  Stonesfleld,  Professor  Owen  goes  on  to  state  that  a  few 
teeth  from  the  same  formation  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen  bear  the  same  proportion  to  these  bones  as 
do  the  teeth  of  Pier,  craseiroetris  to  its  skeleton  ;  thev  are, 
he  informs  us,  long,  slender,  conical,  slightly  curved,  and 
sharp-pointed ;  their  base  is  smooth,  the  enamelled  crown 
is  marked  with  fine  stri»  converging  obliquely  upwards  to  a 
longitudinal  lino  on  the  convex  side  of  the  tooth.    These 
teetn  vary  from  nine  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  and  are  one 
line  or  one  line  and  a  half  across  the  base. 

In  noticing  the  teeth  of  the  En  alios  aurians.  Professor 
Owen  observes  that  those  of  the  lehihyoiauri  [Ichthyo- 
saurus] have  a  simple,  more  or  less  acutely  conical  form, 
with  a  long  and  usually  expanded  or  ventricose  base  or  im- 
planted fang,  and  that  they  are  confined  to  the  intermaxillary, 
maxillary,  and  premandibular  l)ones,  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pretty  close  and  uninterrupted  series,  and  are 
nearly  of  equal  size.  They  consist,  he  informs  us,  of  a  body 
of  un vascular  dentine,  invested  at  the  base  by  a  thick  layer 
of  cement,  and  at  the  crown  by  a  layer  of  enamel,  which  is 
itself  covered  by  a  very  thin  coat  of  cement ;  the  pulp-cavity 
is  more  or  less  occupied,  in  fully- formed  teeth,  by  a  coarse 
bone.  He  observes  that  the  external  surface  of  the  tooth 
is  marked  by  longitudinal  impressions  and  ridges,  but  the 
teoth  vary  both  as  to  outward  sculpture  and  general  form 
in  the  different  species,  for  which  diflerenccs,  as  well  as 
their  relative  numbers,  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  Professor  Owen's  microscopic,  in- 
vestigation of  the  teeth  of  Icihynsauri  Platytninn  and  in- 
iemudius: — 'The  dentine  has  the  same  simple  compact 
structure  as  in  the  teeth  of  existing  carnivorous  Saurians. 
The  calcigcrouii  tubes  present  a  diameter  of  aoimth  of  an  inch, 
with  interspaces  of  g^th  of  an  inch.  They  radiate  from 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  from  a  line  continued  from  its  upper  end 
to  near  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  according  to  their  usual  course, 
towards  the  periphery  of  tho  tooth;  they  describe  at  their 
origin  a  graceful  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed 
towards  tho  base  of  tho  tooth,  and  then  proceed  in  strait^ht 
lilies  at  rii;ht  angles  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  The 
secondary  curvatures  or  undulations  of  tho  tubes  are  more 
regular,  more  numerous,  and  more  marked  than  in  the 
crocodile's  looth ;  the  tul>cs  dixide  dtcholomously  many 
times  during  their  course,  and  send  off  latenil  branches  ob- 
liquely into  the  clear  iiitennediatc  substance,  and  principally 
from  their  concave  side ;  the  terminal  divisions  or  the  calci- 
genius  tubc^>  become  less  regular,  appear  to  decussate  and 
oommunicate,  at  their  extremities,  either  directly  with  one 


another,  by  inoseolating  loops,  or  throngli  tbt 
minute  oelis. 

*  The  enamel  is  a  clear  dense  snbeUiiee,  praMattaflii 
traces  of  a  fibrous  structure,  the  lin«s  bMiig  wtiarili^ 
surface  of  the  tooth. 

'The  coronal  cement  appears  only  u  A  line  of 
more  opaque  than  the  enamel  which  it  inveela ;  it 
in  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  when  tk 
corpuscles  or  cells  that  characterise  its  atraeCoN  M  mn 
conspicuous;  the  cement  is  inflected  at  oach  oftfctlHi 
grooves,  in  the  form  of  a  short,  strmight.  mnd  siiBpli  liitiMt 
fold,  into  the  substance  of  the  dentine.  The 
tion  of  the  ba»al  dentine  is  thus  di¥id«d,  to~tW< 
presented  in  plate  64  B,/g-.  3,  into  a  canemn^m^wmkm  ef 
processes ;  fissures  of  the  pulp-cavity  radiate  to 
oecoming  there  the  centres  of  diTergenea  of 
of  calcigerous  tubes,  which  obey  in  their  ODona  ilia 
law  of  vertical ity  to  the  external  turftea  of  Ibt 
This  structure  can  be  seen  only  in  a  tiai 
the  base  of  the  tooth :  its  correspondence  with  thai  if  Iht 
apex  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of^the  LahyrinthodM  «■  b 
obvious  on  comparing  Jig.  3,  pi.  64  B,  wUh/ig.  I«  fLflE 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it  gave  tfaa  hav  li 
nature  and  principle  of  the  conplieatad  lahfTMfaii' 
blending  of  aentine  and  cement,  whieh  waa  flat 
in  the  great  tusk  of  the  Latyrintkadon  JaBgtrL 

'  The  remains  of  the  pulp,  after  the  formation  of  thi  i 
quantity  of  dentine,  became  converted,  aa  in  the 
lixards,  by  a  process  of  coarse  ossification,  into  a 
fibrous  or  spongy  bone;*    but  it  oontinm 
crown  after  tne  basal  part  of  the  tooth  is  thi 
as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  (pL  73,  4f.  8X 
a  is  the  pulp-cavity,  filled  with  crystalliaad  spMh;  ft^llt 
ossified  pulp  at  the  base  of  tbe  tooth.    The 
corpuscles  are  very  conspieuous  in  both  tliia 
external  cement. 

*The  chief  peculiarity  of  tbe  dental  rnnSbtm  of  thaU- 
thyosaur  is  the  mode  of  implantation  of  tho  loath ; 
of  being  anchybsed  to  the  bottom  and  aide  of  a 
shallow  groove,  as  in  most  Laeertians^  or  imj 
distinct  sockets,  as  in  the  Theeodon.  Iff 
Pterodactyle,  they  are  lodged  loosdy  in  a  loiqf 
continuous  furrow,  and  retained  by  slight  tiAgm 
ing  between  the  teeth,  along  the  tides  and  holloB  sf  At 
fbrrow  (pi.  73,  Jig.  9),  and  by  tbe  gum  and  tha  anamai 
membranes  continued  into  the  groove  and  npon  tho  Hmrf 
the  teeth. 

'  The  germs  of  the  new  teeth  are  derolopad  al  the  iaav 
side  of  the  base  of  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Conynaaia  has  glim 
a  figure  of  a  transverse  section  aeross  the  jaw-hona  (rs|i»' 
duced  at  pi.  12,  Jig.  7>,  in  whieh  tbe  new  tooth  ir)lM 
penetrated  the  osseous  substance  of  tbe  baaa  of  thi  sl4 
tooth  {b),  and  its  point  has  nearly  entered  tbo  nmaas  d 
the  pulp-cavity,  which  has  continned  open  in  Iht  cwoa  rf 
the  tooth  (a). 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  consolidation  of  the  lav  if 
the  teeth  in  the  Ichthyosaur,  Mr.Conyboaro  infhistkallhi* 
were  retained  longer  in  tbe  iaw  than  ere  the  hoUov  iMAif 
the  crocodiles ;  but  the  analogy  of  other  8auriani»  md  lit 
observation  of  two  new  teeth  at  successiTe  stagoa  oJT 
tion,  at  the  base  of  an  old  tooth,  proTo  that  Uw 
of  new  sets  of  teeth  was  repeated  more  than  oneig 
probably  not  so  frequently  as  in  tbe  crocodilo/ 

Tbe  same  author  describes  the  teeth  of  the 
as  conical,  long,  slender,  and  sharp-pointod«  «| 
retain  their  internal  cavity,  as  in  tbe  teeth  of  a 
tbe  very  long  round  fang  or  implanted  base  oontracfs.  la  eU 
teeth,  as  it  sinks  into  the  jaw,  and  terminatos  almaltiB  s 
point*  The  chief  distinction  offered  bj  the  dental  ^iUb 
between  the  Ichihyoeauri  and  Ptenotauri  is  poialod  eat  l« 
Professor  Owen  as  existing  in  the  loose  implantalian  if  lis 
teeth  of  the  latter  in  separate  alveoli.  In  this 
from  those  of  the  Ichthyosaur,  the  Plesiosanr. 
Professor,  approximates  to  the  crocodilian  typiw 
aflinity,  he  adds,  is  likewise  manifested  in  the  u: 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  development  of  some  of  tha  _ 
ones  into  large  tusks.  They  are  desonbed  M  leaf 
composed,  like  tlioso  of  tbe  Ichthyosaur,  of  a  body  * 
hanl  and  simple  dentine,  covered  at  the  crown  by  a  sail 
of  enamel  and  at  the  base  by  a  coat  of  eemant :  lot  H^ 

*  '  Tlie  tuQth  ill  th«M  grnen  hf«o 
Mnx  ftllrd  iip  by  tho  OMiCfvtioB  o* 
ciL,  p.  106. 
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latter  is  relatively  thinner  than   m   Ichthyoiauru$,  and 
if  not  inflected  into  the  substonce  of  the  dentine.    The 
crown  is  characterised  by  well-defined,   narrow,  elevated 
longitudinal  ridges,  terminating  abruptly  at  diflferent  dis- 
tances from  the  apex,  to  which  however  Professor  Owen 
states  that  none  of  them  extend     The  calcigerous  tubes  in 
their  general  course  were  found  to  bear  a  considerable  re- 
•ambiance  to  the  same  parts  in  the  Ichthyosaurus,  but  the 
primary  curvature  presents,  Mr.  Owen  tells   us,  a   more 
graceful  sigmoid  line,  from  the  inclination  of  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  tubes  towards  the  apex.    The  diameter 
of  the  tubes  at  their  origin  is  given  at  nhoth  of  an  inch ; 
their  interspaces  were  found  to  equal  five  or  six  of  their 
diameters ;  the  secondary  undulations  were  relatively  wider 
than  in  the  Ichthyosaurus,  and  the  secondary   branches 
longer  and  more  bent;  the  tubes  were  seen  to  divide  dicho- 
tomously  several  times  in  their  course,  the  divisions,  after 
a  slight  divergence,  proceeding  in  the  same  parallel  litie 
with  each  other  and  with  the  main  stem.    Tne  finer  se- 
condary branches  dilated  into  extremely  minute  cells  along 
tracts  which  ran  parallel   with   the  contour  of  the  tooth 
itself,  and  occasioned  the  apparent  alternation  of  opaque 
and  clear  layers  observable  in  the  section  by  transmitted 
light.    The  enamel  presented  the  same  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture as  that  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  but  the  mode  of  succes- 
sion of  the  teeth  differed,  the  Pro^ssor  remarks,  from  that 
of  Ichthyosaurus,  in  the  growing  tooth  being  developed  in  a 
cell  at  the  inner  side  of  the  old  socket,  and  afieeting,  by  its 
pressure,  the  bone  of  the  jaw  rather  than  the  tooth  abbut  to 
je  displaced.     Professor  Owen  further  observes  that,  not- 
nrithstanding  the  approximation  to  the  crocodilian  type  which 
the  teeth  of  the  Plesiosaurus  make  in  their  persistent  pulp- 
ravity,  there  is  not  more  than  a  single  successional  tooth  in 
progress  of  development  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  in  use  at 
iriy  period.;  and  that  the  dentition  of  the  Plesiosixurus  fur- 
ther differs  from  that  of  the  crocodile,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
:ooth,  instead  of  emerging  from  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  old 
tooth,  or  even  from  the  same  socket,  protrudes  its  apex 
through  a  distinct  foramen  at  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolus 
>f  its  predecessor. 

Professor  Owen  proposes  the  subgeneric  name  of  Pleio- 
murus  for  a  gigantic  extinct  reptile  whose  remains  have 
)een  found  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  teeth  are  de- 
icribed  as  differing  from  those  of  Plesiosaurus  in  their 
greater  relative  thickness  as  compared  with  their  length,  and 
n  the  subtrihedral  shape  of  their  crown.  The  outer  side  is 
dightly  convex,  sometimes  nearly  fiat;  it  is  separated  from 
ihe  two  other  facets  by  two  sharp  ridges ;  these  are  more 
convex,  and  the  angle  dividing  them  is  often  so  rounded  off, 
that  they  form  a  demi-cone,  and  the  shape  of  the  tooth 
thus  approximates  very  closely  to  that  o(  Mosasaurus,  with 
ivhich  It  is  equal  in  size,  but  from  which  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished even  when  the  crown  only  is  preserved,  by  the 
ridt^es  which  traverse  the  inner  or  convex  sides;  the  outer 
flattened  surface  alone  being  smooth.  The  long  fang  of 
the  perfect  tooth  at  once  removes  it  from  the  Acrodonts  and 
dlies  it  with  the  Thecodonts,  among  which  it  approaches 
nearest,  in  the  superficial  markings  of  the  crown,  to  Piesio- 
taurus.  The  vertebra)  of  the  neck  are  so  modified  that  the 
peculiarly  elongated  proportion  of  this  part  of  the  spine, 
which  characterises  the  typical  Plesiosauri,  is  exchanged 
for  one  that  much  more  nearly  approaches  the  opposite  con- 
dition of  the  cervical  region  in  the  Ichthyosauri;  thus  pre- 
senting an  nbrop;ation  of  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Ple- 
siosauri combined  with  the  more  crocodilian  proportions  of 
the  teeth  of  this  P/ciosaurus,  of  which  a  fine  specimen 
{Ptetosaurus  brachydeirus,  Owen)  from  Market-Raisin  is 
preserved  in  Dr.  Buckland's  collection  at  Oxford,  consisting 
of  considerable  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 

*  The  teeth,'  says  Professor  Owen,  *  ars  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate sockets,  in  a  close  and  regular  series,  along  the  alveolar 
borders  of  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  and  premandibular 
bones.  Twenty-six  sockets  may  be  counted  on  the  most 
perfect  side  uf  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  series  is  evidently  in- 
complete posteriorly.  An  interspace  not  quite  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  a  socket  divides  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  tooth, 
counting  backwards,  and  the  jaw  is  slightly  compressed  at 
this  interspace;  the  four  anterior  teeth,  thus  marked  off, 
occupy  the  slightly  expanded  anterior  extremity  of  the 
upper  jaw,  but  do  not  present  the  disproportionately  large 
siso  whicii  characterises  the  anterior  teeth  in  the  true  Ple- 
siosaurs.  After  the  fifth  tooth  the  sockets  progessively  in- 
crease in  size  to  the  twelfth  tooth,  and,  from  the  fourteenth 


they  begin  gradually  to  diminish  in  sise ;  becoming,  be- 
yond the  twentieth  tooth,  smaller  than  those  at  the  for* 
part  of  the  jaw. 

•  The  alveolar  septa  are  narrow,  and  are  thinned  off  to  an 
edge,  which  is  lower  than  either  the  outer  or  inner  walls  of 
the  socketo:  these  walls  are  equally  developed.  A  line  drawn 
transversely  across  any  of  the  twelve  anterior  sookeU  would 
be  transverse  to  the  jaws,  but  in  the  remaining  sockets  it 
would  incline  obliquely  from  without,  inwards  and  back- 
wards. The  transverse  diameter  of  the  thirteenth  socket  is 
one  inch,  six  lines;  its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  one 
inch,  eight  lines.  The  extent  of  the  alveolar  series  is  nearly 
three  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  palate  at  the  twenty-sixth 
tooth  is  nearly  one  foot;  the  breadth  of  the  upper  jaw  at 
the  third  tooth  is  four  inohos,  three  lines;  the  breadth  of 
the  socket  of  that  tooth  is  one  inch,  three  lines. 

'In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  specimen  in  the  Oxford  Museum 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  dental  series  is  complete,  but 
not  the  anterior  one;  thirty-five  teeth  are  present  in  each 
premandibular  bone.  The  first,  from  its  large  size,  I  con- 
clude to  have  been  received  into  the  slight  concavity  at  the 
side  of  the  upper  jaw  where  the  diastema  separates  the 
fourth  and  fifth  teeth ;  there  are  probably  therefore  thirty- 
eight  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  counting  back 
wards,  on  this  supposition,  the  teeth  begin  to  diminish  in 
siie  beyond  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  series  the  sockets  are  less  than  hair  an  inch  in  diameter; 
in  their  close  arrangement  and  position  they  correspond 
with  those  of  the  upper  jaw.' 

The  teeth  which  are  preserved  in  this  magnificent  cranial 
fragment  present  the  characters  described  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  section ;  the  outer  smooth  surface  of  the  crown 
of  a  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  represented  at  pi.  68,  Jig.  6 ; 
the  inner  surface  of  two  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
represented  at  5'  aud  5'  :  the  inserted  fang  of  each  of  these 
teeth  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  entire  tooth 
being  thus  seven  inches  in  length.  The  ridges  which  divide 
the  outer  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tooth  subside  at  the 
base  of  the  crown ;  the  fang  is  smooth ;  it  assumes  a  sub- 
circular  form,  gradually  expands  for  about  half  its  length, 
and  then  contracts  to  its  termination,  but  this  is  always  less 
pointed  than  in  the  fully-formed  teeth  of  the  true  Plesio- 
saur.  In  the  old  teeth  with  the  elongated  fang,  the  pulp- 
cavity  remains  open,  as  in  the  Plesiosaurian  teeth ;  it  pre- 
sents at  the  expanded  part  of  the  fang  a  narrow  elliptic 
transverse  section.  In  a  tooth  of  the  present  species,  six 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  iLimmeriage  clay  at 
Sbotover,  the  diameter  of  the  persistent  pulp-cavity  was 
thirteen  lines.  In  this  tooth  the  flattened  surface  is 
polished,  but  marked  with  minute  shallow  wrinkles ;  one  of 
the  ridged  surfaces  which  stood  at  right  angles  to  the 
preceding,  was  traversed  by  eleven  well-marked  linear 
ridges,  of  unequal  length,  separated  by  smooth  interspaces 
of  about  three  tiroes  the  breadth  of  the  ridges ;  the  third 
surface,  which  formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  smooth  outer 
surfiGU!e,  was  traversed  by  twelve  ridges.  These  ridges  on 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tooth  slightly  incline  towards  the 
rounded  angle  dividing  these  surfaces  {  they  terminate 
abruptly ;  some  cease  half  way  from  the  apex  of  the  crown ; 
about  ten  are  continued  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  apex, 
which  is  smooth ;  tlie  two  ridges  which  divide  the  flat  or 
smooth  side  from  the  ridged  surfaces  of  the  tooth  are  alone 
continued  to  the  sub-acute  apex  of  the  tooth. 

'  The  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  present  varieties  of  form  as 
well  as  of  sise ;  the  rounding  off  of  the  angle  between  the 
ridged  surfaces  has  been  already  alluded  to;  the  smooth 
outer  surface  is  sometimes  so  convex,  that  the  transverse 
section  of  the  tooth  is  more  elliptical  than  triangular.  All 
the  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  are  slightly- bent  inwards  and 
backwards,  but  the  smaller  posterior  teeth  are  most  recurved, 
and  have  the  sharpest  apex ;  in  the  crown  of  these  teeth, 
also,  the  ordinary  rounded  or  elliptical  form  of  the  cone  is 
most  nearly  attained ;  but  the  distinction  of  the  smooth  ex- 
ternal surface  and  tlie  ridged  internal  suriiuMS  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  is  retained,  and  would  suffice  to  characterise 
any  of  these  teeth  if  found  detached. 

'  The  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  consist,  like  those  of  the  Ple- 
siosaur  and  Crocodile,  of  a  central  body  of  compact  dentine, 
with  a  coronal  investment  of  enamel,  and  a  general  covering 
of  cement,  of  extreme  tenuity  upon  the  crown,  but  thieker 
upon  the  base  of  the  tooth. 

*  The  dentine  consists  of  fine  caleigerout  tubes,  without 
admixture  of  medullary  canals ;  the  arrangement,  *'  '  ' 
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teeondary  undulations,  and  branches  of  the  calcigerous 
tube«  correspond  so  closely  with  those  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Plesiosaur,  as  to  render  a  particular  description  of  them 
unnecessary. 

'The  ffcr'ms  of  the  successional  teeth  are  developed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  bases  of  the  old  teeth,  but  do  not  penetrate 
these  teeth ;  the  apices  of  the  new  teeth  make  their  appearance 
through  foramina  situated  at  the  inner  side,  and  generally 
at  the  interspace  of  the  sockets  of  the  old  teeth.  Here 
therefore,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  Pterodactyle,  the  growing 
teeth  may  be  included  in  closed  recesses  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance of  the  juw,  and  emerge  through  tracts  distinct  from 
the  sockets  of  their  predecessors ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
condition  of  the  reproduction  of  the  teeth  in  Reptiles.' 

For  the  interesting  details  of  the  dentition  of  the  Croco- 
dilians  [Crocodile],  we  must  refer  to  tlie  work  itself— one 
of  the  most  important  to  the  general  physiologist  and  paloD- 
ontologist  that  has  yet  appeared;  and  the  reader  will  now 
have  before  him  a  general  review,  collected  therefrom,  of 
the  various  modifications  of  the  teeth  in  the  whole  of  the 
Saurians,  taking  that  term  in  its  largest  a<H;eptation. 

We  now  have  to  examine  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Saurians  in  th?  more  restricted  sense  mentioned 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  article.  That  of  tlie  Ena- 
liosaurians  is  noticed  in  the  articles  Ichthyosaurus  and 
Plesiosauri'S  ;  that  of  the  Crocodilians,  under  the  article 
Crocodile;  and  we  shall  find,  as  in  other  departments 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  orga- 
nizatiun  to  the  progression  and  habits  of  hfeof  the  animals. 
In  (he  extinct  Pterodactyle,  we  have,  more  especially  in  the 
anterior  extremities,  a  modification  in  the  development  of 
the  bones,  to  enable  the  animal  to  move  through  the  air  with 
a  true  Might.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  terrestrial  Saurians, 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  elongated,  to  facilitate  pro- 
gression on  iUe  earth,  on  trees,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Geckos,  on  smooth  walls  and  ceilings.  When  we  come 
to  the  aquatic  groups,  we  have  in  the  Crocodilians  a  more 
compact  form  of  tne  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  but  still 
adapted  to  occasional  progression  on  land,  till  at  last,  in  the 
Enaliosaurians,  the  short,  compact,  and  compressed  bones 
of  the  extremities  become  mere  paddles  to  row  the  body 
through  the  water,  like  those  of  the  tortoises  among  the 
Heptiles,  and  of  the  seals  and  whales  (in  the  latter  as  far  as 
the  anterior  extremities  are  concerned)  among  the  Mammi- 
furous  animals. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  study  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  liv- 
ing Saurians  is  highly  necessary,  in  onler  to  a  recognition 
of  the  numerous  fossil  bones  belonging  to  this  family,  and 
he  thus  proceeds  to  describe  those  of  the  former:— The  atlas 
of  the  yionitor  is  a  ring  composed  of  three  pieces ;  two  upper 
ones  united  to  each  other  at  the  dorsal  part,  notched  in 
front  and  behind  for  the  nerves,  and  one  lower  piece.  The 
anterior  suiface  of  the  axis  (dentaia),  or  rather  of  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  analogous  to  the  odonloVd,  penetrates  in 
the  ring  of  the  atlas  and  fills  nearly  half  its  widtlu  leaving  al- 
ways, in  front,  a  concavity  for  the  condyle  of  the  head. 
Relow,  on  the  junction  of  the  atlas,  of  the  odontoid,  and  of 
the  body  of  the  axis,  is  a  triangular  piece  which  gives  oflT 
a  pointed  hook  directed  backwards.  The  axis  is  compressed ; 
its  annular  part  takes,  above,  the  form  of  a  longitudinal 
pointed  crest ;  its  anterior  articular  facets  have  their  plane 
turned  outwards ;  the  posterior  ones  have  them  downwards ; 
the  body  terminates  in  a  transverse  convexity  of  a  kidney 
shape ;  on  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces  is  a  small  and  hut 
slightly  projecting  crest,  which  has,  towards  its  anterior  third, 
a  hmall  ])omt ;  below,  there  is  a  crest,  under  the  posterior 
part,  which  is  enlar(;ed  backwards.  The  sutures  which  dis- 
tinguish the  unnubr  part  of  the  body  are  soon  efl'aced ;  but 
lor  a  long  period  a  small  epiphysis  may  be  seen  at  the  pos- 
terior point  of  each  of  the  two  crests.  The  five  succeeding 
vertebriD  resemble  the  axis,  excepting  that  they  are  without 
an  odonti»id ;  but  their  anterior  surface  has  a  concavity  pro- 
portioned to  the  convexity  of  the  precinling  vertebriD,  their 
dorsal  or  spinous  crest  or  process  is  elevated  and  shorter, 
and  their  transverse  processes  enlarge  slightly  and  present 
a  convex  facet  for  the  support  of  the  renriral  rib.  The 
lower  crest  exists;  and  this  is  what  distinguishes  the  cer- 
vical from  the  dorsal  vertebra),  the  bodv  of  ^hich  last  is 
even  below,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first,  which 
have  each  a  tubercle  becoming  gradually  less  and  less.  At 
thu  |.'oint  of  these  crests  is  wi  epiphysis,  which  in  tlie  other 
subgenera  forms  the  crest  by  itsi.>lf.  The  dorsal  vertebra* 
aIUt  the  twelfth  have  al>»ay8  a  squaied  spinous  process,  an 


anterior  concave  and  a  posterior  convex  tmhet^  boCk  oft 
kidney-shape.  horiEontal  articular  apophjiet,  Om 
looking  downwards,  the  anterior  upwaraa;  aad  on 
side  under  the  anterior  apophysis,  b^  way  of  m  tn 
apophysis,  a  vertical  o\'al- shaped  tubercle  for  Ml] 
the  rib.  The  number  of  these  vertebra  are  twmtsr-lo^ 
there  being  no  lumbar  vertebm;  for  there  aro  nbe  tnm  Ihi 
neck  to  the  pelvis  amounting  to  twenty*ieven  peifi^  imM 
ing  the  five  cervical,  but  the  first  and  the  Ual  off  Ihew  hb 
are  very  small.  The  first  )mir  of  ribs  is  Mlarhol  to  tho 
third  cervical  vertebra.  The  five  first  pair*  wo  MC  oailii 
by  means  of  cartilages  to  tlie  sternum,  and  on  tbia  rircHi 
stance  Cuvier  relies  to  distinguish  the  cervicol  itilibiAi 
which,  adding  the  atlas  and  dentata  (tbcse  loal  knay  m 
ribs),  makes  their  number  seven,  as  in  the  crnreiiM  me 
mammals  generally.  The  three  first  dorsal  ribs  eely  aie 
attached  to  the  sternum;  the  seventeen  succeodiog sMSMt 
false  ribs.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  total  abseaee  mhmkm 
vertebra)  appears  to  him  a  general  rule  in  the  luwly  if 
Saurians. 

There  are  two  sacral  vertebra  in  the  Jfofiftor.  TlMlai 
has,  in  lieu  of  a  small  tubercle,  a  large  apophysis 
externally,  and  presenting  to  the  09sa  tin  an  artical 
face  notched  behind,  and  of  a  horse-sboe  shape.  The 
has  also  a  large  apophysis,  but  simply  widened  end 
horizontally.  The  caudal  vertebra  afker  the  eigblK  sn 
very  numerous  (seventy,  eighty,  and  more);  they  ■sylt 
easily  recognised  by  their  spinous  and  transverse  ipopbfM 
or  processes,  which  are  long  and  narrow,  and  their  aitieshr 
apophyses  or  processes,  whicli  are  nearly  vertiesJ,  the  e^ 
terior  looking  inwards,  the  posterior  outwards ;  and  ihshf 
having  on  their  lower  surface,  towards  the  hinder  psit  lee 
small  tubercles  for  supporting  the  chevron 
occupies  the  place  of  a  lower  spinous  process. 
small  tubercles  are  placed  more  forward  in  the  Mi 
than  in  the  other  subgenera :  for  in  the  latter  ih^ 
the  posterior  articulation,  so  that  ihe  chevron  benet 
to  be  attached  to  the  vertebrs.  All  the  caudal  vi 
of  the  Monitor  have,  like  the  preceding,  the  anterior  tv- 
face  concave  and  the  posterior  convex,  and  they  goee4- 
minishing  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  exireaiivrf 
the  tail,  their  prominences  finishing  by  being  leduesiiK 
most  to  nothing. 

In  the  Sauvegarde  of  America,  Cuvier  found  lbs  hasr 
crests  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  showing  themsolTes  astp 
uhyses,  or  even  separate  little  bones  attached  on  the  aitirs- 
lation  of  two  vertebra),  but  which  ended  in  being  soldoni  is 
the  anterior  one. 

The  cervical  vertcbrs,  determined  by  the  anterisr 
ribs,  are  eight  in  number,  that  is  to  say«  tliere  aresit 
of  these  false  ribs,  and  this  number  is  found  in  many 
subgenera,  particularly  in  the  Iguane.  the  Bssilmks,  iW 
Lizards,  the  Geckos,  the  Anolides,  the  AgamK. and  iht  Slrf- 
liones.  But  Cusier  remarks  that  it  should  be  nvevsd  lis: 
the  two,  and  sometimes  the  three  last  nbs»  Ihoogb  Ibndi 
not  reach  to  the  sternum,  }et  are  plaoed  under  the  ihMiia; 
and  concur  in  the  formation  of  tue  thorax,  so  that  Iktiw- 
tebrae  which  support  them  may  be  placed  ameog 
sal,  which  would  re<luce  to  &se  the  number  or  ^ 
really  belonging  to  the  neck.  In  the  ordinary 
Scinks,  and  slightly  in  the  Anolides  and  the 
cervical  ribs  attached  to  the  fourth,  fifih.  and  sixth 
are  singulaily  compressed  and  widened  at  their  IVee 
tiemity.  The  difierences  which  chartctenie  the 
of  the  diflerent  subgenera,  independently  of  a  hat  CorvrfaU 
already  remarke<l  as  to  the  position  of  the  tubcrelcs  of  As 
caudal  vertebrs  for  the  che\'ron  bones,  cspocisl^  fnwirt. 
he  informs  us,  in  the  respective  length  and  stout ne»  of  tbiir 
bodies,  and  the  respective  length  and  width  of  thcr  apr 
pliyses.  The  leuana  has  the  spinous  processes  of  its  imrnl 
vertebnr  less  lofty,  and  cut,  as  it  were,  more  obliquely.  Xht 
bodies  of  its  caudal  vertebne  arc  more  elongated,  se  ikn 
with  a  less  numla^r  they  form  a  sreater  length.  ThfV 
spinous  processes  decrease  more  rapidly.  The  Basilisks  bivt 
very  nearly  the  chavocters  of  the  Iguanm,  but  ihcir  dsosl 
spinous  processes  are  high  and  narrow,  as  well  as  thsttrf 
a  part  of  their  tail.  The  Agamo  have  also  the  dmi  ipH 
nous  processes  high,  straight,  and  narrow;  but  tbe  SlellM 
liave  them  low.  In  the  Lizards  ihey  are  toletabl)  hq|k 
but  directed  somewhat  oblicjucly  backwards. 

Cuvier  considers  it  a  very  interesting  fart  that  agrtat  pHt 
of  the  caudal  veriebm  of  the  ordinary  lizaids  are  divakd  m 
tbcir  middle  vertically  into  two  iH>rtious,  which  scparalt  tci| 
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iLsily,  even  much  more  eusily  than  the  vertebre  at  the 
oint  of  their  articulation,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
le  articulation  is  complicated,  formed  by  many  apophyses, 
nd  strengthened  by  ligaments,  whilst  the  solution  of  con- 
nuity  of  which  ho  speaks  is  only  retained  by  the  perios- 
^uin  and  the  surrounding  tendons.  It  is  probably  on  ac- 
>unt  of  this  peculiarity  that  the  tails  of  lizards  break  so 
iisily.  Cuvier  further  states  that  he  has  obser\'cd  this  pecu- 
arity  in  the  Ji^uafKP  and  the  AnolideSt  and  he  is  of  opinion 
lat  vestii]^es  of  it  would  probably  be  found  in  all  the  species 
'here  this  rupture  of  the  tail  is  a  common  occurrence. 
Ivery  one  knows,  adds  Cuvier,  that  the  tail  shoots  out  again 
fter  havmg  been  broken,  but  neither  the  skeleton  nor  its 
itcgumenis  arc,  in  that  case,  the  same  as  before  the  rup- 
ure.  The  scales  of  the  skin  are  generally  small,  without 
id^es  and  without  spines,  though  they  may  have  had  the 
ontrary  qualities  in  the  original  tail ;  and  internally,  instead 
f  the  numerous  Tertebree,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  apo- 
hysis  and  ligaments,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  cartilagi- 
ious  cone  of  one  piece,  which  only  presents  annular  wrin- 
.les,  numerous  indeed,  but  scarcely  at  all  elevated. 

The  ribf  of  the  Saurians  are  slender,  round,  and  the  an- 
erior  ones  only  have  the  costal  head  slightly  enlai'ged  and 
ompressed.  Cuvier  had  never  seen  any  of  them  with  a 
livibion  at  their  upper  extremity  into  a  head  and  tubercle, 
lie  anterior  ribs  of  the  Monitors  are  a  little  more  widened 
n  the  upper  part  than  those  of  other  Saurians.  Instead  of 
hose  simply  ventral  ribs  which  are  seen  in  the  crocodile, 
iiatiy  subgenera,  especially  in  the  Polychri^  Anolises,  and 
chameleons,  after  the  ribs  which  are  united  to  the  sternum, 
lave  others  which  unite  mutually  with  their  correspondmg 
ib,  and  thus  surround  the  abdomen  with  entire  circles. 

The  sternum  of  the  Saurians,  taken  together  with  their 
houlder^  forms,  says  Cuvier,  a  kind  of  cuirass  for  the  heart 
nd  large  blood-vessels.    It  is  more  complicated  than  in  the 
rocodiles,  and  formed  upon  a  plan  very  different  from  that 
f  the  tortoises.     It  consists  essentially  of  a  long,  narrow, 
lepressed  bone,  which  gives  off  anteriorly  two  branches  di- 
ected  to  each  side,  more  or  less  recurrent,  according  to  the 
pecics,  and  between  which  its  point  passes  sometimes  to 
idvance  more  forward  under  the  neck.     This  bono  pene- 
ratcs  with  ils  posterior  part  into  a  cartilaginous  plate  of  a 
homboidal   shape,  which   has  two  sides  forward  and   two 
)ackward,  and  which  often  shows  traces  of  a  longitudinal 
livision  into  two  portions.     Its  interior  sides  are  continued 
irith  the  edges  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  but  in  di- 
raricatinj;  to  the  right  and  left.     They  are  sometimes  ossi- 
led,  particularly  their  edge,  which  has  a  groove,  in  order  to 
rive  support,  like  a  mortise,  to  the  sternal  cd^e  of  the  clavi- 
lular  bone.     The  posterior  sides  of  the  rhombo'idal  cartilage 
iervc  for  the  insertion  of  the  false  ribs.     So  far  there  is  no 
^reat  difference  in  this  part  of  the  organization  from  that  of 
:he  crocodile,  except  in  the  anterior  branches  of  the  elon- 
gated bone,  which  give  it  the  form  of  a  T,  of  an  arrow,  or  of 
i  cross,  according  to  the  species  ;  but  a  more  considerable 
difference  is  apparent  in  the  development  of  the  coracoid 
tK)ne,  and  in  the  constant  presence  of  a  clavicle  more  or  less 
large.    The  coracoid  bone,  as  in  the  crocodiles,  the  tortoises, 
stnd  all  the  animals  which  have  a  true  arm,  concurs  in  the 
formation  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  in  the  true  Saurians 
affords  nearly  half  of  it.     Widening  more  than  the  bony 
plate  of  the  shoulder-blade,  it  proceeds  to  articulate  itself  to 
the  sternal  rhomboid  by  a  wide  edge,  which  takes  the  form 
Df  the  blade  of  an  axe ;  but  its  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
giving  off  one  or  two  apophyses,  by  means  of  which  it  sup- 
ports a  great  cartilaginous  arch  which  passes  on  the  slender 
and  advanced  bone  of  the  sternum,  and  lies  across  that  of 
the  coracoid  bone  of  the  other  side.     Cuvier  observes  that 
we  should  remark  that  in  this  singular  crossing,  which  is  to 
be  found  even  in  the  lowest  batrachians,  it  is  generally  the 
cartilage  of  the  right  side  which  passes  to  that  of  the  left. 
There  is  always  a  small  hole  pierced  for  the  vessels  in  the 
Deck  of  the  bone,  between  its  apophyses  and   its  glenoid 
cavity.     The  apophyses,  moreover,  which  proceed  to  join 
the  demiciide  or  cartilaginous  disk,  leave  one  or  two  oval 
apertures  between  them,  which  trench  on  the  dcmicircle, 
and  are  only  closed  by  a  membrane.    This  cartilaginous 
iemicircle  acquires  consistence  and  firmness  by  a^e,  though 
not  the  hardness  of  the  other  bones.     It  hardens  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  small  calcareous  grains,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  bones  of  the  chondropterygian  fishes.     It  is  to  this,  ob- 
serves Cuvier,  that  the  bony  piece  which  adheres  to  the 
coracoid  bone  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna  [Orni- 
P.  C,  No.  1289. 


THORHYNCHUS,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  30]  has  been  compared ;  and,  ia 
fact,  this  piece  is  placed  like  the  cartilage,  and  crosses  with 
its  opposite  on  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  which  is  also 
in  the  shape  of  a  T;  but  in  this  apparatus  the  great  mem- 
branous apertures  which  notch  the  similar  development  in 
the  Saurians  are  wanting. 

The  scapula^  or  shoulder-blade,  produces  (he  other  part 
of  the  glenoid  facet ;  it  goes  on,  as  ordinarily,  enlarging  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax  and  towards  the  back ;  and  at  about 
a  third  or  the  middle  of  its  length  stops  short,  but  is  con 
tinned  in  a  single  portion,  which  is  generally  cartilaginous, 
or  which,  when  it  is  ossified,  which  frequently  happens, 
becomes  so  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  another  texture, 
like  the  cartilage  adhering  to  the  coracoid  bone.  In  the 
case  of  ossification,  the  scapula  is  always  divided  into  two 
bones. 

The  clavicle  rests  on  one  side  against  the  slender  bone  of 
the  sternum,  or  against  its  lateral  branch,  and  often  also  it 
reaches  to  the  opposite  clavicle ;  on  the  other  side  it  proceeds 
to  rest  against  the  anterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  either 
against  the  osseous  portion  or  that  which  remains  longer 
cartilaginous,  and  which  often  presents  a  tubercle  or  small 
crest  for  its  reception.  Sometimes  the  bony  scapula  gives 
off  an  apophysis  which  goes  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  cla- 
vicle, but  tliis  is  all  that  it  presents  as  a  slight  resemblance 
to  an  acromion :  the  tubercle  of  the  cartilaginous  part  re- 
sembles that  process  much  more.  Such  is  the  general 
structure  among  the  Saurians;  uor  does  it  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  crocodiles,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  clavicle, 
and  of  that  cartilaginous  appendage  which  enlarges  the 
coracoid  bone. 

TheT-formed  or  arrow-shaped  bone  may  also,  in  strictness, 
be  compared  to  the  unequal  bone  of  the  plastron  of  the 
tortoises,  which  sometimes  takes  this  shape,  and  some  think 
that  the  two  first  equal  pieces  of  this  plastron  arc  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clavicles  ;  the  second,  of  the  cartilaginous 
appendages  of  the  coracoids;  the  third,  of  the  rhomboidal 
piece,  which,  even  in  the  lizards,  often  presents  a  longitudinal 
furrow,  indicatory  of  division ;  and,  finally,  the  fourth,  of  the 
appendages,  which  sometimes  support  the  two  last  cartilages 
of  the  ribs. 

The  differences  observable  among  the  various  subgenera 
are  hardly  of  sufiicient  importance  to  justify  the  occupation 
of  space  here,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Ossemens 
Fossiles,  from  which  the  osteology  of  the  skeleton  here 
given  is  taken,  and  in  which  Cuvier  details  those  differences. 
(Vol.  v.,  pt..2.  p.  291.) 

The  pehns  of  the  Saurians  (Cuvier  takes  the  Monitor  as 
the  example)  is  composed  of  three  bones,  which  concur,  as 
in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  to  compose  the  cotyloid  fossa. 
Its  apper  part  is  formed  by  the  ossa  ilii ;  its  nock  is  wide 
and  short ;  its  spinal  part,  instead  of  being  directed  forwards, 
as  in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  or  of  being  rounded  as  in 
the  crocodile,  runs  obliquely  backwards  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  and  has  only  a  small  point  in  front.  The 
pubis  and  the  ischium  are  each  united  to  its  opposite  in  the 
median  inferior  line ;  but  the  pubis  is  not  joined  to  the 
ischium,  and  the  two  oval  holes  are  onlv  separated  by  a 
ligament.  Their  neck  is  wide,  short,  and  nat  That  of  the 
pubis  is  pierced  with  a  rather  large  hole,  and  its  anterior 
border  produces  a  point  which  is  recurved  downwards  and 
outwards.  Cuvier  adds  that  the  pelvis  in  the  different  sub- 
genera is  especially  distinguished  by  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis,  which  is  formed  by  a  rather  wide  truncature  in  the 
Monitors,  and  even  slightly  in  the  Sauvegardes ;  but  only 
by  a  narrow  point  in  the  majority  of  others.  The  Chame- 
leon differs  from  all  the  others  in  its  narrow  ossa  ilii,  Aihich 
proceed  perpendicularly,  in  widening  slightly  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  spine.  These  ossa  ilii  are  still  further 
distinguished  by  a  triangular  cartilage,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  shoulder-blade.  The  symphysis  of  its  pubis  is  formed 
by  a  truncature,  and  there  is  no  lateral  point.  Vestiges  of 
a  pelvis  exist  inOpHiSAURUS  and  theBlindworm  [Orvkts], 
which  consist  of  a  small  os  ilium,  with  a  rudiment  of  an 
ischium,  but  without  a  symphysis.    [Scheltofusir.] 

The  cylindrical  bones  of  the  Saurians  exhibit  the  following 
characters : — The  humerus  agrees  very  much  in  form  with 
that  of  Birds.  Ils  upper  head  is  compressed,  to  answer  to 
the  hollow  fossct  which  the  shoulder-blade  and  coracoid 
bone  together  present  to  it.  Its  lower  pulley  is  formed  of 
two  projecting  rotator}'  portions,  entirely  rounded,  the  ex- 
ternal of  which  is  the  least  developed.  The  internal  condyle 
also  projects  more  than  the  external,  the  deltoid  crest  prt- 
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duces  an  an^le  more  projecting  forwanls,  and  its  posterior 
tuhcrusity  i:»  less  hooked.  In  these  two  last  respects  it  more 
resembles  that  of  the  crocodile ;  but  it  has,  in  general,  all 
its  articular  surfaces  much  better  defined.  But  the  humerus 
of  u  lizard  may  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  bird, 
because  the  former  is  not  hollow,  nor  pierced  with  holes  for 
the  admission  of  air  into  its  interior.  The  uina  of  the 
Saurians  is  compressed  and  trenchant  on  its  radial  edge. 
Its  sigmoid  facet  is  oval,  and  its  olecranon  projects  but  Uttle ; 
its  carpian  head  is  also  oval  and  uniformly  convex.  The 
raiiiwt  is  delicate ;  its  upper  head  is  oval  and  concave ;  its 
l(»wer,  which  is  slightly  convex,  presents  to  the  first  bono  of 
the  carpus  a  rounded  tubercle  and  a  fosset  of  a  crescent-shape. 
The  femur  in  its  upper  part  resembles  that  of  the  crocodile 
much  more  than  that  of  birds,  and  this  has  reference  to  the 
direction  of  the  foot  in  reptiles.  Its  upper  head  is  com- 
pressed and  curved  in  front,  and  has  its  trochanter  on  the 
tibial  side  placu<l  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
rrocudile,  much  more  projecting,  and  of  a  compressed  form. 
Tlie  lower  head  of  the  femur,  on  the  contrary,  much  re- 
sembles that  of  birds,  especially  in  the  small  hollow  on  the 
peroneal  side  for  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  patella  is  very 
biuall,  ofieii  hardly  visible.  Hie  le^  is  always  composed  uf 
two  bones,  of  which  the  tibia  is  the  largest.  Its  upper  head 
is  triangular,  as  ordinarily ;  its  lower  is  transversely  oblong 
and  flat.  T\\m  fibula  of  the  Monitors  is  flattenefl  and  widened 
below,  where  it  unites  to  the  tarsus  by  a  niirrow  line.  In 
the  Iguanas  and  tlic  greater  part  of  the  other  genera  it  is 
neai'ly  of  a  size  thi-ou;;hout,  slender,  with  its>  upper  head 
compressed,  and  its  lower  demi-oval  and  slightly  oblique. 

Tiie  lj*mc8  of  thcfnre  and  hind  fet*t  in  the  Saurians  con- 
sist of  a  carpus  composed  of  nine  bonus,  like  that  of  the 
tortoises,  and  Cuvier  remarks  that  its  composition  may 
equally  be  compared  to  the  Simiadre.  In  the  flrst  row  are 
a  radiul  bono,  a  cubital  bone  (rather  larp:e).  and  a  piaiform 
bono  Uitud  against  the  lower  part  of  the  ulna.  In  the  lower 
row  are  live  small  bones,  disposed  in  a  curve  and  answering 
to  the  live  metatarsal  bones,  and  a  ninth,  placed  between 
the  I  wo  large  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  second  row.  The  metacarpals  of 
the  ibumb  and  little  finger  are  rather  shorter  than  those  of 
the  other  three  fingers.  Tlic  number  of  phalanges  amounts 
to  two  for  the  thumb,  three  for  the  fore  finger,  lour  for  the 
nnddlo  finder,  five  for  the  ring  finger,  and  three  for  the 
little  finger.  The  tarsus,  like  tliatof  the  crocodile,  has  only 
four  bones.  In  the  first  row  are  two:  I,  a  tibial  bone, 
which  extends  also  partially  under  the  fibula,  and  presents 
a  facet  to  it ;  it  is  irregularly  rectangular,  wider  tnan  it  is 
long,  thick  on  its  internal  border,  and  presenting  in  its  pro- 
file some  relationship  to  the  astragalus  of  a  Ruminant ;  'J,  a 
fibular  bone,  smaller  and  soon  uniting  itself  into  a  stntxle 
])iere  with  the  preceding,  on  the  same  plane  with  which  it 
is.  In  the  second  row  are  also  two ;  one  larger,  triangular 
on  its  anterior  surface,  and  stouter  backwards,  where  it  arti- 
culates with  the  two  of  the  first  row,  and  supports  the 
metatarsals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes ;  the  second,  smaller, 
plarcd  butween  the  preceding  and  the  metatarsals  of  the 
third  and  second  toes.  This  last  also  slightly  touches  upon 
the  astragalus,  which  only  supports  the  metatarsal  of  the 
L^reat  toe.  The  four  first  metatarsals  are  slender  and  nearly 
straight;  they  go  on  elongating  to  the  fourth;  the  fifth  is 
short,  widened,  and  recun'ed  on  its  up))er  head  towanls  the 
*;ri".it  bine  of  the  second  row,  to  which  it  is  articulate<l  by 
the  side.  The  great  too  has  two  phalanges;  the  second  t(X*. 
thrt'o;  the  third,  four:  the  fourth,  five.  It  is  this,  which  is 
the  loni^osi,  that  gives  to  the  foot  that  elongated  and  uneciual 
f>»riu  which  chararterises  it  in  the  lizards.  The  fifth,  which 
is  nearly  as  short  as  the  great  toe,  has,  like  the  third,  four 
phalani;es.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  the  ordinary  position 
of  lilt*  Jiind  feet  of  tho  Saurians  that  is.  with  the  toes  directed 
biickwiirds.  the  tibia  and  grrat  toe  are  at  the  external  bor- 
ilei  (if  the  foot,  and  the  little  toi*  is  at  the  internal  border. 
Th<*  un<>ueal  phalanges  of  all  the  feet  arc  trenchant,  arched, 
and  ponitrd.  This  description,  observes  C*uvier,  allowing 
fur  some  dift'erences  in  pro)x)rtion,  answers  for  all  the  sub- 
^(Miera  which  have  »ell-devoloped  feet,  with  the  exception 
nf  the  CliHim-lLMms  alone  and  some  peculiarities  relative  to 
tbi>  ioe>  in  ceriain  Geckos:  and  even  in  tlie  Chameleon  it 
1^  in  the  priipariion  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
ratlicr  than  in  tboir  numlKT  and  arrangement,  that  the  dif- 
ference appear^.  The  mode  in  which  the  bones  of  the  feet 
are  ^muped  in  the  chamelettn  in  an  inverse  manner,  that  is, 
the  great  and  little  toes  of  all  the  feet  together  and  directed 


inwards,  and  the  three  others  also  leather  and 
outwards  (a  peculiarity  observed  by  Aruiotle},  will  Iiim 
in  the  cut  in  the  article  CBAMSLSONt. 

Wo  have  dwelt  here  at  some  length  upoa  ihm  itMtm 
and  osteology  of  the  Saurians,  not  only  bceaiitB  «#  ihii^ 
terest  attached  to  this  great  fcroup  of  aniiSBls  on  iU  •«■» 
count,  but  in  conseciuence  of  the  neeooaity  bf  a  AiE 
standing  of  this  part  of  their  organisAtion  by 
study  that  branch  of  palsontulogy  more 
versant  with  the  extinct  Saurian  formi^-lbnM 
the  most  gigantic  proportions  mud  the 
shapes,  that  were  alive  countless  ages  mg%  when  m  y«c  ■« 
was  not,  and  were  absolutely  swept  mway  ftwa  tW  ftai  tf 
the  earth  thousands  of  years  before  he  stood  npoo  iL    Ofal 
the  fossils  which  remain  to  remind  the  obterrcrof  ti 
of  a  former  world,  these,  from  the  antiquity  of  Iho 
which  they  are  found,  present  perha|>s  tfao  BoM 
materials  for  illustrating  the  antient  htitory  of^yr 

The  other  parts  of  the  organization  of  the 
be  found  in  detail,  where  necessary,  under  Ri 
the  different  articles  relating  to  the  familifit 
We  shall  here  only  observe  that  their  heart,  like  that  rflht 
tortoises,  is  composed  of  two  auricles  and  one  Twftidia 
which  is  sometimes  divided  by  imiterfect  partiiim^  Thv 
ribs  are  moveable,  and  can  be  raised  or  deprcMed  fm  ihi 
purposes  of  respiration.  Their  lung  extends  wan  m  km 
towards  the  hind  part  of  the  body,  and  often  peoMalHiM 
the  alKlomen,  whose  transvone  muscles  glide  under  iktifc 
and  even  towards  the  neck  to  erobrmoe  it.  Their  pmm^ 
tion,  with  few  exceptions  (Zootoca,  for  insUnee)^  ii  en- 
parous.  and  the  eggs  have  a  more  or  leie  haid  ikalL  b 
some  ( Chamehon,  for  instance)  it  is  a  mere  tough 
skin,  and  this  is  its  general  condition.  The  eoitM 
plete,  and  effected  sometimes  by  means  of  two  inl 
urgans  and  sometimes  by  means  of  one  only.  Tka 
come  into  existence  in  the  same  form  which  thiy 
through  life.  The  toes  are  armed  with  naiU»  with  my  fiv 
exceptions,  and  the  skin  is  either  covered  with  irsiM  mm 
or  less  serrated,  or  at  least  with  small  scaly  giUHL  Al 
have  a  tail  more  or  less  long,  nearly  always  VbiA  m  At 
base.  The  greatest  number  have  four  feet,  soma  1 
and  a  few  mere  rudiments  not  apparent  externally. 

Fossil  Saurian*. 

Besides  the  notice  of  fossil  Saurian  forms  in  the 
this  sketch,  a  detailed  account  of  most  of  the  cxtinel , 
is  given  under  their  several  titles  in  this  work. 

SAURIN,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematieiaB  i 
tural  philosopher,  was  born  in  1G69,  in  the  Southof 
at  Courtaison  in  the  principality  of   Orange,  vhtn  Is 
father  was  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregalioa.   Ik 
yc»ung  man  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Vdhnrf 
Church,  and  before  he  was  twenty -four  years  of  aiekivi 
called  to  the  ministry  at  Bure  in  DauphiaC. 
an  ardent  temperament  and  a  bold  eloquence  ha 
tinguished  himself  as  a  preacher;  but,  in  one  of  kill 
mons,  hap|)ening  to  censure  too  freely  ihe 
by  government  for  diminishing  the  privileges  of  thi^l^ 
testants,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  TintsB  if  ^ 
where  he  obtained  the  cur:u:y  of  Berchicr  in  the 
Yvcrdun.     Certain   circumstances,   which   hart 


fcrently  related  by  his  friends  and  cnemiea^  ohli|td 
soon  afterwards  to  take  refuge  in  France,  when, ill 
he  abjured  the  dooirinosiof  the  Calvinists.  His 
is,  that  having  refused  to  sign  the  ConsetuuB  ef 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  French  ProlestsDl 
gians  respecting  originrd  sin  and  the  vowel  poiailif  ik 
Hebrew  text,  he  was  vehemently  censured  hy  a  psityiiik 
church.  lie  adds  that  the  harsh  treatment  to  whishfesm 
subjected  on  this  nf*c(»unt  led  him  to  suspoet  ibeiilMrtv 
of  his  adversaries*  sentiments  in  religion;  and  ifaitBatt 
tentive  study  of  the  works  of  the  cetebrsted  BsMfCSB 
viiiced  him  of  the  errors  of  Proles  ten  ti^m.  Onlheite 
hand  it  is  stated  that  Saurin,  having  been  gmlty  of  iWt 
withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  avoid  the  prosecatioB  ett 
which  he  was  threatened:  this  accusation,  true  or  ftha* 
founded  (m  a  confession  which  he  is  said  to  have  ■odiiis 
letter  dated  1(}89,  »nd  printed  in  the  'Mercare  SniMU'fli 
upon  some  documents  relating  to  the  criminal  sroeitf  ^  I 
stituted  on  the  occasion,  which  are  stated  to  Mm  IM  ' 
preserved  in  the  Chancery  of  Bern. 

After  his  recantation,  having,  throogh  the  mfa|^< 
Bossuet,  obtained  a  pension  froB  the  waag  f LMii  D^A 
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devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematioal 

\;  and  between  1702  and  1708  he  wrote  several 
vtiich  were  published  in  the  •Journal  des  Savans.' 
same  time  be  was  ent;a<»ed  in  a  controversy  with 
jns  on  the  subject  of  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  and 
>lle  concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  he- 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1707,  and 
I  170'J  and  1727  he  enriched  its  *M6moires'  with 
as  maUiematical  and  philosophical  papers,  among 
re  some  containing  profound  investigations  relating 
jurves  of  swiftest  descent,  and  dissertations,  con- 
y  to   the   Cartesian    hypothesis,   on    the    force   of 

n's  scientific  pursuits  were  interrupted  for  a  lime  by 
risonment  which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an 
on  brout^ht  against  him  by  J.  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
was  the  author  of  certain  profane  and  defamatory 
.'ith  the  composition  of  which  Rousseau  himself  had 
arged.  As  the  accusation  could  not  be  substantiated, 
gment  of  the  court  was  given  against  the  accuser, 
conseciueijce,  was  banished  from  France,  nilile  the 
was  liberated.  [Rousseau,  J.  B.] 
n  died  December  29,  1737,  of  a  lethargic  fever.  He 
to  have  been  a  man  of  lofiy  and  vigorous  mind,  but 
d  that  he  was  capable  of  using  any  means  for  ob- 
the  ends  which  he  had  in  view  ;  and  it  must  be  ob- 
ihat  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Switzerland, 
}  abjuration  of  his  first  religious  opinions,  have 
.'en  satirifat'torily  explained. 

RIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  di- 
.s  born  at  Nismes.  January  6,  1677.  He  was  the 
.  lawyer,  of  the  same  per'suasion,  who  quitted  France 
e  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  retired  ap- 
•  to  Geneva.  At  least  it  is  known  that  James 
finished  his  education  there,  after  having  borne 
r  a  short  lime  in  the  English  service.  In  1701  we 
1  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  I^ondon,  whence, 
XV  years,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  establishing 
at  the  Hague,  remained  there  in  the  exercise  of  the 
f  until  his  death,  December  30,  1730.  That  event  is 
lave  been  hastened  by  mortification  at  the  disputes 
lesiastical  censures  in  which  ho  was  involved  by  his 
tation  sur  le  Mensonge  OflScieux,'  on  falsehoods 
re  expedient,  a  delicate  subject  to  handle. 
preacher  he  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  French 
mts.  '  Depth  of  thought,  force  of  argument,  skilful 
ion  of  parts,  strength  of  drawing,  bursts  of  pathos, 
turns,  points  which  strike  the  imagination  and 
le  heart,  majestic  and  imposing  simplicity  like  that 
Jcriptures,  are  the  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.* 
the  criticism  of  a  French  biographer. 
)ublished  five  volumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven 
»  were  added  after  his  death:  the  first  portion  is 
the  best.  His  other  chief  works  are,  *0n  the  State 
itianity  in  France,'  and  *  Discourses,  historical,  theo- 
and  moral,  on  the  principal  events  of  the  Old  and 
jstaments,'  2  vols.  fol.  (known  as  Saurin's  BibleK  lo 
bur  volumes  by  other  hands  were  added  after  his 
[n  ihese  is  contained  the  *  Dissertation  on  Falsehood' 
oticed.  Si::  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  trans* 
to  English. 

her  French  Protestant  divine  of  some  note  is  Elias 
,  brother  of  Jt^sepb  Saurin  the  mathematician,  no 
apparently  to  James  Saurin.     He  also  settled  in 
1:   he  was  horn  in  1639,  and  died  in  1703. 
KO'PHAGUS.     [Shrikes.] 

'ROPHIS,  Fitzingers  name  for  a  genus  of  Li- 
ilongiuR  to  the  group  of  Ckalcidian  LizartU^  or 
ur  Sauriufis  (Section  Ptychoplburbs),  of  MM. 
1  and  Hii)ron. 

vie  Character.— Tongue  of  an  arrow-head  shape, 
ts  anteiior  half,  slightly  notched  in  front,  marked 
levron  loUls  aliove,  and  offering  squamifonn  im- 
papilla-  iov.ards  iib  point.  No  palatal  teeth.  Inter- 
:y  teeth  suuilK  conical,  simple  and  pointed.  Maxil- 
th  strungor,  subcylindrical,  straight,  with  an  ob- 
lointjd  crown.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  circumscribed 
.;  })luies  one  r.iiso-roslral,  one  naso-frcnal,  and  the 
)eri()r-l;i;'ial.  Eyelids.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum 
d  wiilih.  til-'  auricular  border,  which  has  in  Iront  a 
lercuhu- bcalu.  Ttinples  scutellated.  Fore- feet  very 
•ngaie  !.  cai  h  tci  minated  by  four  short,  unguioulated, 
compressed  loes,  which  are  smooth  below.   Femoral 


pores.  A  furrow  on  each  side  along  the  neck  and  th« 
trunk. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  the  Lacerta  tetradactyla  of 
Lac^p^de. 

Description, — No  fironto-inter-naso-rostral  plates.  Fronto- 
parietals sometimes  intimately  soldered  to  the  parietals. 
One  inter- parietal.  Auricular  lobe  very  small.  No  scales 
between  the  submaxillary  plates  of  the  second  pair.  Dorsal 
scales  striated,  with  a  small  keel  in  the  middle.  Fourteen 
longitudinal  rows  of  scales  from  the  lower  part  of  one  side 
to  the  other.  6ix  longitudinal  bands  of  ventral  lamella). 
Four  or  five  fbmoral  pores  on  each  side.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  yellow,  sprinkled  with  some  brownish  points.  All  the 
upper  scales  yellow,  with  a  broken  border  backwards.  Lips 
and  lower  region  of  the  temple  white.  Two  square  black 
spots  below  the  eye ;  and  two  others  of  the  same  form  and 
colour,  hut  rather  smaller,  in  front  of  the  ear.  All  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  whitish  tinge.  The  sub-collar 
scales,  in  two  marginal  rows,  have  their  posterior  border  of 
a  brown  colour. 

Locality, — ^The  southern  point  of  the  African  continent. 

MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  fp'^m  whom  the  character  and 
description  are  taken,  observe  that  many  naturalists  (Cu- 
vier  among  them>  have  thoi^ght  that  this  was  the  species 
which  Linnsous  intended  to  make  known  under  the  namo 
of  Lacerta  Sep^ ;  but  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Qibron  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  They  think  that  tne  Lacerta  Seps  of  Lin- 
nsBus  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Scincus  sejiformis  of 
Schneider  (Gerrhosaunis  sepi/ormis,  Dum.  and  Bibr.). 

This  species  is  figured  in  the  article  Chalcides  under 
the  name  of  Chalcii  tetradactyla.  The  head  is  there  given  of 
sufficient  size ;  but  as  the  extremities  can  hardly  bedeflned^ 
we  add  another  figure  with  them  on  a  larger  scale. 


Saorophis  tetndaetjlas. 

We  shall  here  notice  another  Saurian  form  of  the  same 
group  and  section — ChanuPioura. 

Generic  Character. — Tongue  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  free 
on  its  anterior  third,  very  slightly  notched  in  front,  with 
filiform,  short,  soft,  thick  papillae.  No  palatal  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  conical,  simple.  Maxifiary  teeth  subcylin- 
drical, obtusely  pointed.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  pierced  in  a 
largo  naso-rostral  plate.  Eyelids.  A  small  external  auri- 
cular hole.  The  last  supercranial  plates  blending  with  the 
scales  of  the  nape.  Temples  covered  with  scales  like  those 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  rhomboidal,  carinated, 
and  imbricated.  Four  very  short  styled  feet,  terminated  by  a 
single  unguiculat^  toe.    No  lateral  furrows.    Ovovivipa- 

rous. 
Example.  Ckanueioura  anguina,  Wiegm.  (Lacerta  an- 

gtnna,  Linn.). 

Description,— The  form  may  be  seen  m  the  cut.  Tlie 
upper  part  of  the  head,  hack,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  tail  are  brown ;  but  those  parts  have  their 
median  line  traversed  by  a  narrow  band  of  a  yellow  tint ;  a 
tint  whichi  becoming  a  little  brighter,  is  spread  over  the 
sides  and  lower  regions  of  the  body.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.,  from 
specimens  in  spirit.) 

Looality,-^Sovi\h  Africa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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It  is  interettinc  to  trace  in  the  Sftutians  the  gradual  de- 
terioTation  and  a&olitioD  of  the  exIremitieB  till  the  form  lie- 
comes  com pletcly  serpentine.  In  Heterodaelylu*  there  ats 
still  nvc  finders;  but  the  first  finger  oDhc  anterior  feel  is  so 
very  short  a»  to  be  ruilimentary.  In  Chalcis  (Coph!at,¥iU- 
iii^Dr)  there  are  five  toes  before,  but  only  three,  reduced  lo 
tubercles,  behind.  In  SaurnphiM  the  locn  on  each  of  the 
feet  are  reduced  to  four.  In  C/iamirtaura  there  is  but 
one  on  each  foot.  In  Chihdtes  the  anterior  exlremilies  ore 
short  indeed,  but  flve-tued  ;  the  posltirior  cxircmitiet  are 
altogether  absent.  In  Bipes  the  hind  feel  arc  each  temii- 
natcd  by  two  unequal  processes  or  toes.  In  Pygopus  ^SirKs] 
the  anrcrior  extrcinilics  are  also  lost,  and  the  poslcriar  c.\- 
Iremitios  appear  iii  the  Airm  uf  a  foot  in  wliich  no  lov  is  lo 
be  seen  oxlcrnally ;  and  in  theScHKLTOPrsiKs  all  iraco  of 
external  extreiiiiliLii  is  lost,  though  ihe  riuhments  of  nuj- 
tcrior  cxiramilics  may  be  seen  attached  to  llic  pelvis. 
[CHALcriiEs.] 
S.AUIIOTHE'RA.  [Im)icatori?(«,  vol.  xii.,  p.  459  ] 
SAURUKA'CEjK.  a  natural  order  of  plants  hehmi^ing 
to  the  AchUmydoiC  Sf""?  of  incumjilcle  Exoecus.  It  con- 
sists of  only  a  fev  '[-ciicra.  wliirh  are  aquatic  vr  niarsliy 
herbs  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  perennial  root-stocks, 
Imolted  stems,  and  simple,  entire,  allernale  leaves,  wtlh  vagi- 
nal stipules.  The  flowers  are  nake<l,  and  sealed  upon  a  scale. 
The  stamens  are  six  in  numlwr,  bypoi^ynous;  filament 
slender;  nnlliers  contiruious  wiih  Ihe  filament,  having  luo 
lobes  burslinf*  Ioii-;itudinally.  The  OTariet  arc  four,  con- 
tatnini;  one  or  more  ovules;  style  short:  stii^a  simple. 
The  seeds  are  few,  with  an  abundant  albumen,  in  Ihe  midst 
of  which  lies  a  small  embryo,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  jier- 
sidlent  vitellu^  These  plants  are  very  near  Piperaee^,  from 
which  they  mostly  differ  in  the  compound  nature  uf  their 
ovary.  This  order  connects  Dirotyleilons  wilh  Monacotv- 
'  Mens.  Its  folia)!e.  stipules,  and  seeds  connect  it  with  tiic 
former ;  but  ihe  tloatin);  habit  of  some  of  the  species,  and 
their  general  cliaracter.  ally  them  Willi  some  of  ihe  families 
of  the  latter  class.  They' are  nntivM  of  North  Ainvriea, 
China,  the  north  of  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  Ihey  are  found  growing  in  marshes  and  pooU  of  wsier. 
Tlieir  properties  arc  not  well  known,  but  they  seem  to  be 
the  represenlalives  of  the  pepprrs  in  colder  climates :  and 
on  aceuunt  of  their  le»»  cxpusure  to  light,  Ilieir  secrtiliuns 


T,  1740.     Hti  father  NtM 
of  Geneva,  and  »  ku> 
auihor  of  some  us^ayi,  chiefly  on  aigricultarfei 
Young  Do  SauBsure  was  educated  with  great  em 
tlio   cullef;a   of    Geneva,   and  partljr    undsr  thm 
I  tendence  of  his  father  and  his  mktsrn*!  uncic 
I  Bonnet.     At  the  age  of  twenty-two  b* 
'  fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  coUef^   in  whicli 
'  performed  the  duties  of  a  public  leacber   for  i>v 
yean,  intcrruplcd  only  by  his  travels  in  se*Mh  of  ph 
and  eipi'ci ally  goological  knowledge.      Tha  erontarfl 
are  conii-quenlly  few,   and  the  MibataJKC  of  U 
best  ^iveii  in  hii  own  words  :-~ 

'  1  had  a  decided  patsion  foe.  nountMU  t 
At  the  a!>c  of  cii;htcen  I  had   alrcmdjr  bees  i 
over  the  mountains  nearest  to  Geneva;  but  Ubw 
comparatively  little  elevation,  nod  by  no  wwni 
my  curiosity.     I  fell  an  inteniu  desire  to  view  nei*  u 
the  High  Alps,  which,  us  seen  from  ih«  samBiisif 
lower  mountains,  appear  so  majestic.      At  IcnKth,  a 
alone  and  on  fiiui.  I  visited  the  glacier  of  CbaaowM 
little  fre(|ueiiicd,  and  the  oxceni  of  which  «u  nfude 
only  as  ditTicult  but  ilati|;en>us.      I  went  iheic  ^af 
following  year;  and  from  that  time   I   have  noiiUw 
single yoar  to  elapse  without  making   coaaiduabk  ■ 
sioiis,  and  even  lung  journeys,  for  the  parpoaa  of  rti 
mountains.    In  the  luurso  of  thu  period  I  hava 
the   entire  chain  of    the   Alps  fourt««n   times   ■; 
different  routes.    I  have  made  sixteen  other  cscom 
the  cutilrfti  parts  of  the  mountain  mass.     I  hav*  K 
the  Juni.  the  Vosges.  the  mountains  of  SwitaM         ■ 
part  of  Q«-rmany,  those  of  England,  of  Italy,  atnui  ! 
and  the  adjacent  islands.    I  have  ^isitBd  tbt  aali 
canoes  of  Auvcrtrnc,  a  part  of  Ihe  Vivaiaii.  acverai 
roounlains  of  Fores,  of  Dauphind,  and  of  Bargnoriv. 
these  journeys  I  have  made  wilh  ibeminaralo^Msli 
in  my  hand,  wilh  no  other  aim   than   the  stud; 
phenomena,  clambering  up  toe^'ory  accMsible  si 
promited  anything  of  Interest,  and  always  r*l      » 
specimens  of  tho  minerals  and  mounlaino,  espa.ii 
as  nfforded  confirmations  or  contradictions  of  any  Im 
order  that  1  might  examine  and  atiidy  ihem  at  ny  k 
I  also  imposed  upon  myself  the  Kovcra  laik  of  alwais 
in^'  notes  upon  the  spot,  and,  whenever  it  was  ptaru 
of  writint;  out  my  observations  in  full  vilhin  tne  t«i 
four  hours.' 

This  sketch  of  Sausaure'a  travels  and  laboun  eit 
from  17SS  till  17711.  In  addition  it  deserves  to  bcp 
Lilly  mentioned,  that  in  1767  be  ascended  lo  Ibc  •> 
Mont  Blanc,  and  remained  then  thm  hosn  ud  a 
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making  observations ;  in  ]  788,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
son,  he  encamped  for  seventeen  days  on  the  summit  of  the 
Col  du  Gdant,,  at  an  elevation  of  1 1,170  feet,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  meteoroloorical  phenomena;  and  in  1789  he 
reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Rosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
ivhich  was  the  last  ascent  of  importance  which  he  performed. 

Saussure  resigned  his  professorship  in  1786.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  of 
Geneva;  and  when  that  republic  was  united  to  France  in 
1798,  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  French  Revolution  however  deprived  him  of 
almost  all  his  property,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  pub- 
lic funds.  An  organic  disease  had  begun  to  develop  itself 
when  he  was  about  fifty  (probably  in  consequence  of  his 
exeriions  and  privations  among  the  Alps),  which,  combined 
with  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the  anxiety  and  distress 
which  he  suflfored  from  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  car- 
ried him  off  at  the  oge  of  flfty-ninc.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1799. 

Saussure  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  his  time:  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Academic  dcs  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  severs!  other  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Europe ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Arts  at  Geneva, 
\vhi(;h  is  still  in  a  Nourishing  state. 

The  labours  of  Saussure  in  geology  are  of  a  character  to 
secure  for  his  name  a  just  and  enduring  reputation.  Phy- 
sical geology,  the  research  after  the  causes  of  geological 
phenomena,  found  in  him  a  diligent  and  discriminating  ob- 
server unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations  of  his  day,  but 
looking  forward,  through  the  results  of  diligent  inquiry  into 
facts,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Less  speculative 
than  De  Luc,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  ori- 
ginal than  either,  he  has  had  few  disciples;  but  modem 
geologists  have  largely  imbibed  the  adventurous  spirit  which 
carried  him  round  all  the  precipices  and  through  all  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  may  yet  copy  with  advantage  the 
calm  and  correct  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  compli- 
cated disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Besides  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  sciences  to  which  he 
had  especially  devoted  himself,  Saussure  had  directed  his 
attention  to  botany,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  roeteorolo^. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  phi- 
losophical instruments — a  thermometer  for  measiuring  the 
temperature  of  water  at  all  depths ;  an  hygrometer  to  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour ;  an  electrometer  to 
ascertain  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  others. 

Saussur6*s  first  publication  was  a '  Dissertatio  Physica  de 
Igne,'  Geneva,  1759:  his  next  was  *  Observations  sur  TEcorce 
des  Feuilles  et  des  P6tales,'  Geneva,  1762,  which  was  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  his  uncle  Bonnet's  work,  *Sur  TUsage  des 
Feuilles  :*  and  he  wrote  some  excellent  *  Essais  sur  THygro- 
ni6trio,*  1763,  4to.,  in  which  he  made  known  the  important 
discovery  that  the  air  expands  and  becomes  specifically 
lighter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  it.  But  his  great  work  is  his  *  Voyages  dans  les 
Alpcs,'  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1 779,  the 
second  in  1786,  and  the  two  last  in  1796.  The  title  of  this 
work  conveys  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  its  contents,  which 
indeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geological  travels  which 
have  been  before  alluded  to.  His  other  works  consist 
chietiy  of  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  in  the  *  Journal 
do  Physique,'  the  *  Journal  de  Geneve,'  and  other  scientific 
publications. 

SAUSSURITE,  Axe-stone,  Jade,  occurs  mvissive.  Cleaves 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  prisnk  Fracture  splin- 
tery. Hardness  5*5.  Extremely  tough.  Colour  greenish 
and  greyish  white.  Streak  white.  Lustre  pearly,  inclining 
to  vitreous  on  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Nearly  opaque,  but 
translucent  on  the  edges.     Specific  gravity  3*2  to  3 '4. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  fuses  with  difllculty  into  a  white 
glass. 

It  was  discovered  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by 
Saussure,  in  rounded  masses.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Slyria,  Corsica,  and  at  Madras. 

Anah sis  by  Saussure: —  # 

Silica        ...         44* 
Alumina  .         .         30* 

Soda         ...  6' 

Lime         .  .  ,  4* 

Oxide  of  iron    •         .         12*5 
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SAUVA6ES,  FRANQOIS-BOISSIER  DE,  was  bom 
at  Alais  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706.  In  1722,  having 
received  a  moderately  eood  education,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  he  took  his  doctoi^s 
degree  in  1726.  In  1730  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  after 
seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  classi- 
fication of  diseases  like  those  usually  adopted  for  the  objects 
of  natural  history.  He  published  a  sketch  of  his  system  in 
a  small  volume  in  1731,  and  by  this,  and  some  papers  which 
he  wrote  at  the  same  time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that 
in  1734  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Montpellier.  The 
doctrines  which  he  taught  there  were  chiefly  those  of  Stahl, 
and  he  contributed  greatly  towards  the  removal  of  the  me- 
chanical theories  of  medicine  that  had  before  been  preva- 
lent. In  1740  he  was  elected  professor  of  botany,  and  sub- 
sequently pursued  that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that 
of  medicine.  In  1763  he  published  his  most  important 
work,  the  *  Medical  Nosology,'  in  accumulating  materials 
for  which  he  had  steadily  laboured  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.     He  died  in  1767. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Sauvages,  and  they  were  very  nume- 
rous, the  *  Nosology'  is  the  only  one  now  often  referred  to. 
The  system  adopted  in  it  has  indeed  shared  the  fate  of  all 
other  nosologies  [Nosology],  but  it  still  presents  a  good 
and  complete  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  practical 
medicine  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  His  other  writings 
wore  short  monographs  and  essays,  which  were  chieSy 
printed  in  the  scientific  Transactions  of  the  day:  the  best 
among  them  are  those  on  hydrophobia,  the  remedial  value 
of  electricity  in  paralysis,  and  the  *  Methodus  FoUorum,'  an 
essay  towards  the  means  of  determining  plants  by  the  cha- 
racters of  their  leaves. 

SAUVAGE'SIEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  formed  by 
Bartling,  and  consisting  only  of  the  genus  Sauvagesia,  of 
which  there  are  six  or  seven  species.  Another  genus, 
Luxemburgia,  was  referred  to  this  order  by  Bartling,  but 
this  has  been  placed  by  De  Candolle  in  Frankeniacen. 
Lindley,  in  his  *  Natural  System,*  makes  Sauvagesisd  a  sub- 
order of  Violaces,  from  which,  he  observes,  it  is  principally 
distinguished  *  by  the  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals,  by 
the  anthers  not  having  a  membranous  termination,  by  the 
presence  of  five  hypogynous  scales,  and  by  their  fruit  having 
a  septicidal  dehiscence,  so  that  the  seeds  adhere  to  the  edges 
and  not  the  centre  of  the  valves,  and  by  the  strongly  ribbed 
and  imbricated  calyx.'  This  last  character  gives  them  a 
relation  to  HjrpericacesD,  but  from  this  order  they  differ  in 
their  parietal  placentae  and  the  presence  of  stipules.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  growing  in 
moist  meadows  and  the  vicinity  of  streams.  The  genus  Sau- 
vagesia, named  after  the  celebrated  physician  Sauvages,  is 
characterised  by  possessing  three  rows  of  petals ;  the  outer 
petals  five,  ovate  or  oblong,  spreading,  deciduous ;  the  inter- 
mediate ones  filiform,  variable  in  number ;  the  interior  five 
opposite  the  outer,  erect,  converging  into  a  tube  much 
smaller ;  calyx  deeply  5-parted,  and  a  capsule  enclosed  in 
the  permanent  floral  organs,  more  or  less  deeply  3-valvcd 
and  many-seeded.  One  of  the  species,  S.  erecta,  upright 
Sauvagesia,  is  held  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine  in  South 
America.  It  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  used  in  Brazil  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  in  Peru  and 
the  West  Indies  it  is  employed  in  slight  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bladder  and  intes- 
tines. 

S AUVEGARDE,  the  name  by  which  the  monitory  lizards 
or  Safeguards  of  the  New  World  are  known  ;  Salvaior  of 
MM.  Dum^riland  Bibron,  Podinemannd.  Ctenodon  of  Wag- 
ler,  Podinema  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  Tejtu  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray. 

Generic  Character, — Tongue  with  a  sheathing  base,  very 
long,  very  extensible,  divided  at  its  extremity  into  two 
slender  smooth  filaments,  with  rhomboidal  papillse.  Palate 
edentulous.  Intermaxillary  teeth  slightly  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  with  two  or  three  notches  at  their  sum- 
mit. First  maxillary  teeth  en  crocs.  The  succeeding  ones 
straight,  compressed,  tricuspidate  in  youth,  tuberculous  in 
old  subjects.  Nostrils  opening  on  the  sides  of  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle,  between  a  naso-rostral,  a  naso-frenal,  and 
the  first  upper  labial  plates.  Eyelids.  The  tympanic  mem- 
brane extended  on  a  level  with  the  aperture  of  the  ear.  Skin 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  two  or  three  trans- 
verse simple  folds.  Back  covered  with  small  angular, 
smooth,  uon-imbricate  scales,  disposed  in  transverse  hands. 
Ventral  plates  flat,  smooth,  quadrilateral*  oblong,  and  quia 
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cunciat.  Fomor»l  pore*.  Esch  foot  terminated  by  ftvo  toe*, 
■liglilly  comprcfsoil,  and  not  earinstod  below ;  t«-o  of  the 
Dusturior  tnu^  liaring  a  small  dentiUtion  oit  tlicir  intvrciul 
Ixiiiler.  Tall  cycloioirnf^or.al,  a  little  comprcsic<)  buclc- 
wuAi.    iDiiCQ.  mill  Bibr  > 


■i  giro  the  riillowing  synoptical 


MM.  Diimf^ril  ntiil  Bili 
tablo  irf  tlw  Hu/riiuardi  ■- 
Nano-frtiinUTivopliites.  1-  Salvalor  Murianw. 

Elalo  ful-{ 
iwcd  by  (A  siii^lo  (ilatu.  2.  Salvator  iii^ro|ninct 
Geiigraj'/iical  Diitriliution,  Hul'ils,  ^■. — Tiie  warm  < 
tricit  uf  Auictica  are  tliu  oativu  plnrcn  nf  IIu^m:  Lizard*, 
wjiidi  arrivu  at  a  dnieidiTablusiicuftirnuivaiurmg  as  mwh 
u  iiiur  ur  tlvi:  firot  in  IcDffib.  MM.  Duint^ril  and  Bibrui) 
■tnto  lliat  llicy  unlinarily  inhabit  Ihv  fli.-ldi  and  lliu  borders 
of  woods,  allhuuuh  Ibuy  never  dimb  trt-cs;  but  llicy  alsr 
appear  to  rrvi|iiuiil  fiaudy,  and,  conMqiiuntly.  arid  trui'ta 
vljcra  they  arc  said  to  excaTatu  buTrov*.  in  wliirh  llu'v  la; 
thomseUtii  up  for  tho  winter.  Wien,  in  ibuir  lliabi  tu  avoid 
pursuit,  t1iL>y  come  upon  a  lake,  pmiJ.  or  river,  tlioy  |>l>inKe 
in,  accordint;  to  D'Aiara,  tu  OKiaite  from  thu  danger  whicli 
tnunaci'i  ilium,  and  do  not  leavu  die  wairr  (ill  all  fi-ar  of 
dcLnger  k  |:ait.  T1il-su  Liiords.  obt«rv(!  MM.  nuinrril  iir.d 
Bibroti,  bawnnt,  iinluud,  wubbud  r.:et;  hut  Ih.ir  lon'j  and 
iligbiiy  cuiiiprunitid  tail  becomes,  villiout  doubt,  undur  sucb 
circuuistancus  a  sorl  of  oar,  of  which  they  well  moil  ilwm- 
Hlvut.  U'Azara  slates  that  they  feed  on  fruits  and  inseetx, 
and  thai  thi'y  uW  ual  ser|ictil>,  toads,  young  ehickt,  and 
*KKi.  III!  aUu  relates  thai  Ibuy  arc  fotid  of  lioney;  and 
that  in  order  to  procure  it  without  fear  uf  the  bees,  thoy 
come  forward  at  intervals,  and,  as  they  run  away  each  time, 
Kivc  Ihc  hive  a  blow  with  tlieir  tall,  till  by  ru|ieated  attacks 
ihey  weary  out  the  industrious  inserts,  and  drive  them  from 
their  home.  MM.  Duinf  ril  and  Bibron  vcniark  that  thev 
bavo  been  tmable  to  assure  themselveft  thai  the  Sa/egnarit 
are  firugivoruun;  but  ihey  are  cerlah)  that  lliey  feed  on 
inwctii,  lierauso  tbcy  foimd  remains  of  ihcm  In  the  iilomachs 
of  all  lliu  iiulividuala  which  ihuy  nin-ned.  Unue  only  ameii^ 
tlia  fi:uitn>enl«  of  OilmiiUTa  and  the  rcniuiu>  uf  eatcr|il11an 
lliey  fouitd  portions  iif  skin  and  hone-  uhii-h  had  certainly 
bulaii.ii'd  to  iiriininou  Amifivii. 

MJI.  Diimi ri!  and  Bibron  think  that  ii>  Atlnil-r  ^ll0uld 
be  relerriil  Kau'i s  genus  K.c>tpU--iiiU-*.  whirh,  vni;uc  as  are 
ila  cbnrmliTS  >cem.-  to  ibeni  to  hau'  lor  its  lype  one  of  the 
t«<)a]M.>de'<ii»[e<labii\e)n  the  synoptical  lahii'.  Thi-^-tw.i 
S<if-j:H!ir  tj.  ihey  iih:<ervc.  thuu;rh  ^ery  eu:.dy  disliiiguislie ) 
when  till-  true  «' hunielers  pniper  tu  lach  are  well  ajipre- 
hetidfl,  iieiir,  nevertheless,  ho  givat  a  rt-neinhlaiii'O  to  each 
other,  i-iii:i':;ii;r  in  culiiur,  that  ii  u  hy  no  means  surprising 
thai  llu'\  k.v,'  Uvn  cnnfL'unded  ii>;;e:h,-r :  f>rr.  in  (hot.  it 
iva.'t  n  t  iiliiilur  ihi-  ii:iblica!ion  oflhe  work  uf  S|<i\  on  the 
4nimnlo  I'f  Uiat'\i  llr.t  ilijse  species  were  mentioned  a.'^ 
dirtmiii. 

Kvaiiiple.  .<.ilrili>r  .VfTi.iHti;  iJiini.  an.l  Hilir. 
JJ-  -rij'li  ■«.— lnli-iiu?.\ilh:y  uvth  f  u  in  number ;  frnr.i 
thiiU.il  \o  r.l'iif  n  uUMlliirv  I.Mb  on  eiich  -idi;  ot  Ihi'  Upper 
jaw,  ihi'  fji.i-  i.r  (Ivi-  fjrsl  uf-Ahi.h  i.r.-  aiuiple,  and  uu-meiit 
(;radii.'dh  iii  !L':igih;  but  tin-  three  or  i.jiir  foil  <u'in^'niii'^. 
thiiueh  r!)a:.'.i>  rimide,  ara  sliurter,  and  U.I  tl:e  "llier:^  have 
a  lriru>)>i  l^iLe  ur  tulK.'ri;u!i<Li>i  sumniil.  acc-rilii:^!  Ui  the  age 
uf  ihe  I  i.l.v  du:d.  tCiirb  of  llic  kide4  ul  tin-  toui-r  jaw  is 
Eiriuiii  <ui:i  i.  :,t  W.^-n  1 1  i^-hli-en  tei'lh,  likt-  IhnM.- above. 
■II,.   ..  -ir.;  i.:..:.;.  ,  !-!i,.iiti..  Uyiui:_nv-  .ill.  ^  i.].]...!;^  tri- 

nnc'j-r>nU'il  plate  a  larue  :  it  his  si\  fa'Ci'  i|>nn'-i  uf  wliieh 


only,  the  grmteit,  an  encloMd  in  ths  Mo 
plateiL  Tho  fronto-nasnt  platea  ara  \atj  mnd 
pentagonal,  oblong,  and  nearly  ni  vids  belbn  . 

Tlie  frontal  plate,  equally  well  dilated,  it  heXHniuLW 
generally  narrowed  at  its  posterior  extremity.  Tarn  tafr 
parietal  plalcsarc  ublung,  beu|^nal,  and  IcM  wid*  kla 
than  behind.  The  parit^lal  plalcs  are  eyAt-foUpmii,  ■! 
bounil  on  eai'h  oiile  the  interparietal  plmte.  Am  In  rf 
whii'h  i>  very  r:vriable.     The  two  Hnt  vuperocnUt  flMl 

always  a  liitle  larger  than  iho  two  lait.  The  n» 
frcnnl  plalc  ha^  nearly  a  IrapeioTdal  figure ;  iu  MIetfai 
bordir  advaiiii!'  into  tlie  aperture  of  the  nottnl:  It  if  kl- 
modiulely  foUusud  bya  plale  higher  than  it  i>  Icn^  ordha- 
rily  with  four  fme^  afli^r  which  comci  a  ummL  riJll  men 
devcloin-d,  bacilli:,  iioiwilh<>tandmg  it*  aix  fuM,  a qoidri- 
latcral  appcaraine.  This  y.Tvat  plate  Is  only  ■efvaui  bom 
the  orbit  by  a  lotr  uf  !>nia1l  scutello}  bor'lering  tbc  uwiot 
edge  of  the  eye,     Hil'Tu  are  eight  or  nine  aiipehcr  bkU 

Slates:  the  llrsi  is  ublonij-pcuiagonal ;  the  secund  mfanf- 
al;  the  third  tetrag<>i'.o-i.i|Uilatenl,  the  aaiBe  uthtHC- 
ceedingogcs,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  laal.  shoM  pMaMi 
border  b  lower  than  the  anterior  one.  ^m  dlin-plalt  ■ 
simple,  triangular  in  appearance,  although  it  reell}  Mate 
sides.  There  are  eight  or  nine  lower  tablal-platei,  allKti 
or  less  regularly  squared.  Behind  the  cbin-plale  u  mmi- 
times  fiiufid  one,  sumciiines  there  are  fbund  two,  whicb  n 


]!ai;h  of  tjiL-se  row.- of  submaxillary  plates  ia  ■  , 
t lit:  iwrius of  ^ii]K-rior  labial  plates  by  another  suite  oTpUlaaM 
le^sdeVl.•Iupelllhanlh»■ie.  The  temple  is  furnished  «kkvd 
Muoiiih  plalea  in  jiixliiposiiion  :  its  upper  border  kv  In 
ur  nix,  a  liule  larf-er  than  ihe  others.  When  IaidalM|lhf 
neck,  llie  fore  feel  reach  the  ontetioT  border  of  Ibt  t;*. 
The  posterior  feet,  placed  al^ng  the  sides,  do  t)<rt  Wm 
huyond  the  origin  uf  llie  arm.  The  tail  aomethnes  bv 
by  ilsulf  two-thirds  uf  the  tola)  lenslb  of  the  animaL  Tb 
upper  part  uf  the  neck  and  the  back  ara  fnrnisbel  wA 
suinll,  neTi-imbiicHlc,  smooth,  rather  convex,  njuare  waW 
wilh  mi>re  or  lets  rounded  angles,  dispused  in  tnturnw 
baiidd.  They  arc  uvul,  ii  seems,  in  young  aubiKta.  Tbt 
thi-oat  and  lower  ]iart  uf  the  neck  have  hexagonal,  nkiW^ 
I'lose-sel  soalui ;  the  sidcB,  and  side*  of  the  oerk,  an  fu- 
uishix)  with  smaller  scales,  but  oF  the  taine  fonn  ai  tbtaerf 
the  cervical  and  dutsul  regions.  On  the  breast  ara  Htm  « 
fiiurtrr _*  i.  _. 


dominal  Tugion,from  Iwenty-eigbt  to  thirty  nibcr 
rows  of  small  quadrilateral  obloDK  plalea  with  a  imoou  lor- 
fai-o,  and  in  juxiaposiiiun.  Bacn  of  these  Miies  is  ttw- 
pused  of  frum  iwenly  to  ihirly-flTc  scutelln  on  the  fmail 
region,  where  they  consiiluie  fram  five  to  eight  traDfiHiai 
niws:  these  preanal  scutdln  arc  mora  or  leM  RfoMf 
hexagonal,  and  wilh  age  they  become  rBtbw  thick,  and  pal 
on  a  porous  aspect  Tlie  anleriur  side  of  the  Upper  |si1  rf 
iliu  arm  is  covered  with  smooth,  loicnKe-ahaped,  non-iabn- 
iMle  scales ;  and  ihe  same  side  of  the  fore  arm  proMk 
>uniu  wliioh  are  agually  smooth  and  close-set,  but  <t  s 
sfliiiire  form.  The  upper  side  of  ihe  toes  is  covered  n'i  i 
i\iw  uf  i|iiadrilah:rnl  imbricated  seulellaa,  with  roundud  ui^^A 
und  very  niueh  dilated  acMss.  The  under  sido  of  lb  i:- 
i.-riur  fiiut  i"  entia-ly  eloihed  with  %cry  snudl,  oval,  SBJMk 
M'ales,  Rilhec  di.-tant,  and  surrounded  with  granuln ;  tbm 
&>-n1<'S  cxleml  in-cn  upon  tlic  palms,  where  tbev  becaOt 
metro  ihbied  than  under  llie  arms.  Upon  each  Eiwer  m  i 
row  of  ituadrilateral,  imbriealc,  very  wide  sentella.  vilb 
ruuiided  anijles :  and  on  each  side  an  one  or  two  smms  if 
.-•eulcs  of  a  luben-nlur  aspect.  The  fVont  of  tb«  thigh  i>  pv 
Iceied  by  rather  larjie  tetragonal  ur  hexagonal,  tBMWlL,tHi 
sb);liilv  imbricated  scales.  The  calves  of  the  legs  hsv^q 
way  i-i  prale*.  great  loienge-shapcd  distinctly  iisbricmu 
Uiiu'llx.  Tho  upper  and  posterior  surface*  of  thr  h»i 
fell  are  coverei]  with  veri  small  rhombuido-mnTes  tokl 
surruiiniUnl  by  graniiks.  The  luei.,  w  hich  are  alighilv  (cb- 
pre^-o'd.  have  ibeli'  external  side  defended  by  a  wria  J 
L'reat  scniellK!  liko  lliuse  un  Ihe  upper  part  of  Ibe  saUtwr 
Vh-4,  and  their  internal  betder  is  invested  with  (uur  ot  Gtt 
r>i'.'  4  i:f  sini.ll.  ihii-k.  eunvex  plaliM.  mure  or  less  r^u'arij 
(inadr.iaU!i::l.  Itelow,  but  iMIier  towards  tlic  outside.  a>  ^ 
llu'  limor  :riirrai't'i>f  the  lingers  uf  tlu>  hands,  la  a  band  J 
ieir;i^'-inal  seulello!  irabricalvd  and  very  tnuch  e&tcaM 
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tntiavenely.    Tbe  aolei  of  tha  feet  have  the  same  mlf 

iiO*erin^  as  ibc  palms  oftho  ban<ls.  Under  each  thigh  are 
fhtm  fiiteen  lo  twenty  pores;  they  arc  %'ery  smaU  and 
pitrccd  an  (ho  rc'enturing  hordcc  uf  a  notch  made  in  one 
Ksle  fur  the  reception  of  another  smaller  odd.  The  caudal 
•quamulca  are  so  dispuacd  that  they  form  a  succession  oF 
entire  vorticilialions,  each  allemating  with  a  de mi- Tsrtic il- 
lation placed  un  the  upper  i>art  of  the  tail.  All  these  scales 
are  quadrilateral,  much  longer  tbon  they  are  wide,  and 
•trongly  ridged ;  tho^e  of  tho  upper  surface  ere  at  Icoal 
double  Ihu  size  of  those  below  ana  st  tbe  sides. 

Tho  colour  is  very  variable  above:  the  ground-colour  la 
always  black,  sometimes  very  deep ;  on  this  is  spread  a 
beautiful  yellon  in  the  form  of  spots,  sometimes  very  small 
and  irregularly  disseminated,  sometiinei,  on  Iha  contrary, 
Tathcr  lart;e  and  disposed  in  transversa  band»,  and  very  fre- 
qiieiilly  in  two  rays,  which  extend  one  tu  the  right  and  tho 
ulhcr  lo  the  left,  from  tbe  angle  of  the  occiput  lo  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  are  continued  along  ibe  upper  port  of  the 
aide  of  the  neck  nnd  tho  lateral  part  of  the  trunk.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  are  more  or  less  sprinkled 
nilh  small  yellow  drops,  which  are  also  seen  on  the  tad; 
litis  lul  is  riiitjC'd  with  yellow  and  black  for  the  two  posterior 
iJiinls  uf  it',  extent.  All  the  lower  parts  are  yellow,  marked 
aeroNi  with  black  bands  more  or  less  narrow,  sometimes 
Veil  defined,  and  somolimcs  interrupted  and  feebly  inili- 
rated.  Some  young  individuals  have  been  seen  with  wide 
and  well-defined  black  bands  on  a  ground  of  uniform  brown 
applied  transversely  thruughuut  the  length  of  the  ncok  and 
the  hack.  Tho  length,  nccurdinff  to  travcUuis,  is  sometimes 
four  and  even  five  feet;  but  MM.  Uumfril  and  Bibron 
never  saw  an  individual  of  such  dimensions. 

Lnciflily. — Nearly  the  whole  of  South  America  and  the 
Antdles.     (Dunt.  aiid  Bilir.) 

This  is  the  Lucerta  Te^uixin  of  Linnasus;  Sepsmwmo- 
ratuK  of  Laurculi;  Lacerta  Mnnilfir  of  Lalreillo;  Tupi- 
namliii  Monitor  of  Uaudin ;  Moniltir  Merianw  of  De 
Btuinville,  Van  Hai^sell  and  Kuhl,  &c;  Ti-jua  Monitor, 
Murr.,  &e.;  Miwilar  TugHrin,  Filzing.;  Ihdinema  Te- 
euLriii.  Wiigl.,  Wiegpi.;  Teguixin  Mtinitor,  Gray;  Moni- 
liirTeguixin.  Eichw. ;  Tejtts  Tegiiixin,  Schins;  Le  grand 
Saui'ggiirdi-  d  Amiriqui:,  Cuv. ;  Variesated  Lizard,  Shaw; 
Grtiil  Anif.rican  Sufeguard,  Griffith's  Cuvier. 


8;ilT(lor  Maiaoa. 

SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH,  a.  French  mathemotician,  dis- 
tinguished h)  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the 
branch  of  stienco  callinl  aeuualicE.  was  burn  March  24,  1653, 
Bl  La  FlOchu.  wbcro  his  father  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
notary.  Tdl  ho  was  seven  years  old  he  was  quito  dumb, 
and  his  organ  of  voice  was  never  completely  developed.  He 
•npi'ars  to  iiavu  been  burn  however  with  a  taslc  for  (he  uie- 
clianirul  uit».  unil  i-vcii  in  childliuod  he  is  said  to  have  coii' 
•trucled  sipbou^,  fountains,  and  moilcls  of  mills.  He  was 
sent  to  a  sihuol  of  the  Jt-tuits,  but  his  taslc  for  cakulnlions 
eaiiSLil  his  iniml  to  be  so  much  divorlod  from  rbeloric  and 
lhauh>f;y.  that  hi'  tnadi'  litllu  progress  in  thcsu  studies;  and 
Itapjieiimg  to  u'liain  a  >:]perflciQl  treatise  on  arilhmotic.  he 
itiadu  him<JeU'  master,  without  anv  assistance,  of  its  contents. 
In  l(>7<i  Saiivcui-  travirlli'd  on  foot  to  Paris;  and  one  of  his 
unulus  luvl[]);  prumisud  lo  make  him  a  small  allowance  for 
bin  support  un  condil.on  lliat  he  would  quabfy  himself  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  be  resumed  for  a  lime  his  theo- 
logical studies,  but  a  copy  uf  Kuclid's  Elements  which  fell 
in  his  way,  and  tho  lectures  of  Rohaull,  soon  determined  him 
lo  abandon  this  pursuit.     Being  thrown  upon  bii  own  re- 
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aourcM,  for  hia  uncle  immediately  withdrew  the  promiiad 

allowance,  be  sought  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  in  this  ho  appears  to  have  succeeded.  At 
twcnly'threa  years  of  age,  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  attraot 
the  notice  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  received  from  bim  some 
instruction  in  the  sciences;  and  a  foreigner  of  distinction 
wishing  to  he  taught  the  geometry  of  Descartes,  Sauveuri 
who  then  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher, 
applied  himself  to  the  subject  wilh  such  vigour,  that  in  eight 
days  hcwa»able  to  give  the  required  instruction.  From  1678 
to  1680  ba  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  problems  relating 
to  tbe  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  games  m 
chance,  end  in  the  latter  year  be  was  made  mathematical 
master  to  tbe  pages  of  the  Dauphiness.  In  1681  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Mariotte,  to  go  to  Chantilly  in  order  to  make 
some  hydraulic  experiments  at  that  place;  and  it  was  there 
probably  that  he  was  introduced  to  Iha  Prince  of  Cond^ 
with  whom  he  gubseqiiently  had  the  honour  of  correspond- 
ing. The  conversation  of  the  prince  appears  to  have  in- 
spired Sauveur  with  a  desire  to  make  himself  master  of  tha 
art  of  fortiflcalion;  and  in  order  that  he  might  join  practice 
to  theory,  be  went  in  1691  to  the  siege  of  Mon4,  where  he 
attended  ilnily  in  the  trenches.  At  the  termination  of  the 
siege,  he  visited  tbe  fortilied  places  in  Flanders,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  military  tactici 
in  all  its  details.  At  the  recommendation  of  Vauban,  he 
was  appointed  examiner  of  Ibe  engineers,  and  was  allowed 
a  pension,  which  ho  etyoyed  till  his  dealb. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed,  in  I6S6,  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College;  and  in  ten 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad£mie 
dcs  Bciences.  Durinq  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  em- 
ployed constantly  in  improvios  (he  mathomatical  theory  of 
sound;  and  we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  tbe  man 
who  discovered  by  llieory  and  experiment  the  velocity  of 
the  vibrations  of  musical  strings  under  various  circumstance* 
of  magnitude  and  tension,  had  neither  car  nor  voice;  in 
&ct  it  appears  that  he  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  practical  muhicians  in  order  to  appreciate  the  musical 
intervals  and  concords. 

This  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invented 
the  science  which  has  since  been  so  much  extended  by  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  Eoler, 
and  Chlndni.  Theoretical  music  bad  been  the  subject  of 
part  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  in  1697;  but  the 
first  published  details  respecting  his  researches  in  acouslica 
are  contaiDed  in  tbe  volume  of  tbe  Acad£mie  for  the  year 
1700.  Tho  different  papers  which  ho  wrote  afterwards  are 
in  the  volumes  for  1702,  1707,  1711,  and  1713. 

Sauveur  was  iwico  married,  and  he  died  July  9,  1716,  at 
the  a:g,e  of  G.3  yearh  with  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
man  of  kind  disposition  and  great  uniformity  of  temper.  It 
appears  Ihiit  the  few  persons  who,  in  France,  cultivated  the 
sciences  in  that  aee  were  nearly  excluded  from  general  so- 
ciety; for  J.  J.  Kouiseau,  in  his  '  Confessions,  compares 
those  persons  to  the  asymptotes  of  certain  curves ;  observing 
that  ihoy  endeavoured  perpetually  to  appr^iach,  without 
being  ahlo  to  come  in  contact  with,  tiie  rest  of  (he  world. 
The  observation  dues  not  however  apply  tu  Ihe  subject  of 
this  article,  who.  probably  from  the  sociability  of  his  man- 
ners, seems  (o  have  been  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and 
agreeable  circle  of  friends. 

SA'VACOU.     [Boat-Bill.] 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD,  was  horn  January  10,  1697-8. 
His  mother,  the  countess  of  Macclesfield,  hail  during  ber 
pregnancy  made  a  public  avowal  of  her  inGdulity  to  lier 
husband,  who,  in  consequence,  obiainud  ou  act  of  parliament 
by  which  their  marriage  Kas  annulled,  and  (ho  offspring 
rendered  illegitimate.  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  declared  b)' 
Lady  Mac<-leslicld  to  be  the  father  of  her  son,  so  far  recog- 
nised him  as  to  become  his  gotlfathor,  and  lo  allow  biro  to 
be  called  by  his  name;  hut  he  afienrards  abandoned  him 
to  the  caro  of  bis  mother.  Tbe  countess  disowned  her 
unhappy  child,  leaving  him  tu  pass  bis  infancy  and  boy- 
hood under  the  precarious  protection  of  strangers;  end 
had  it  not  been  fur  tbe  charitable  intervention  of  her 
molhcr.  Lady  Mason,  the  destiny  of  Savage  would  pro- 
bably have  been  as  ubscure  as  (he  most  unnatural  irnrent 
could  have  wished.  By  ihe  kindness  of  this  lady  he  w** 
sent  to  a  small  grammar-school  near  St.  Alban's,  and  aflei- 
wards  placed  by  his  mother  with  a  shoemaker  in  Lon- 
don. Soon  aflor  this,  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  loma 
papers,  lie  became  aoquainted  with  the  circumitancei  of  fail 
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birth,  which  had  hecn  studiously  concealed  from  him ;  and 
he  made  many  efforts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  his  mother, 
ivho  however  resolutely  refused  to  see  him.  While  very 
young,  Savage  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  hy 
taking  part  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  on  which  he 
wrote  an  unsuccessful  poem,  afterwards  suppressed  by  him- 
iclf.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  a  comedy  called 
'Woman's  a  Riddle;*  and  two  years  afterwards  another, 
'Love  in  a  Veil,*  both  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  Though 
these  were  failures,  he  thereby  obtained  tne  notice  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks,  an  actor.  He  became  better 
known  as  an  author  by  his  trage<ly  of  *  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,' 
in  which  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ; 
and  the  profits  of  this  plav,  and  of  a  subscription  raised  for 
him  at  tne  time,  produced  a  sum  which  appeared  consider- 
able to  one  so  necessitous.  In  the  year  1727  his  irregular 
habits  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the  tavern  broils  then  very 
common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  and  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  circumstances  of  the 
affair,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared against  him,  becomine  generally  known  after  his 
lentence,  intercession  was  made  for  him  with  the  ouean  of 
George  II.  by  the  countess  of  Hertford,  and  the  royal  pardon 
was  granted  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  mother, 
who  on  this  occasion  spread  a  report  that  he  had  once  at- 
tempted her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  this  event  was  succeeded  by  au  extra- 
ordinary reaction  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour:  he  was 
courted  by  all  ranks,  the  fashions  of  the  day  were  ruled  by 
his  opinions,  and  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  appearance 
in  society  above  his  station  by  means  of  an  annuity  of  2UC/. 
a  year  obtained  from  his  mother's  relations,  under  the 
threat  that  he  would  expose  her  oruelty  by  lampoons,  if  she 
refused  to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  published  his 
longest  poem,  the  '  Wanderer,'  which  was  much  admired  at 
the  time. 

Prosperity  made  more  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character 
which  led  him  into  extravagance  and  alienated  his  friunds 
from  him.  His  fair  prospects  were  soon  for  ever  clouded 
by  a  quarrel  with  his  patron  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  accused 
him  of  ingratitude,  and  banished  hirn  from  his  house.  His 
acquaintance  in  consequence  generally  deserted  him,  and 
he  sank  into  obscure  poverty  as  suddenly  as  he  had  emerged 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  discrediiablo 
efforts  to  regain  his  position.in  society  by  alternately  flatter- 
ing and  satirising  all  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  hope 
or  fear.  In  despair  of  ever  conciliating  his  mother,  he 
published  '  The  Bastard,'  the  severity  of  which  drew  down 
upon  her  much  public  indignation,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  reawakened  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  author. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  situation  of  poet- 
laurcat.  Savage  received  from  the  queen  a  pension  of  6U/. 
m  year  as  a  rewanl  for  a  poem  in  honour  of  her  birthday, 
which  his  gratitude  renewed  annually  from  this  time  till 
tier  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
Having  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contingency,  he  was 
obliged,  from  his  necessities,  to  leave  London  in  the  year 
1 739,  retiring  first  to  Bristol  and  then  to  Swansea,  where  he 
lived  for  about  a  year,  receiving  an  allowance  raised  by  sub- 
scription among  his  friends.  In  January,  1742-3,  on  his 
return  to  Bristol,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  8/.,  and  sent 
to  prison  in  that  city,  where  he  died,  July  31,  17*13. 

ilie  name  of  Savage  has  become  better  known  than 
his  merits  desenc,  from  the  singularity  of  his  early 
misfortunes,  and  still  more  from  the  elaborate  life  of  him 
which  Johnson,  the  companion  of  his  distresses,  has  inserted 
in  his  *  lives  of  the  Poets.'  This  memoir  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous  career  of 
Savage  and  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  but  because  it  ex- 
hibits very  strikingly  the  chief  excellencies  and  defects  of 
the  author  as  a  biographer  and  a  critic.  In  the  judgment 
which  he  pronounces  upon  the  p<>«>ms  of  his  friend  he  is 
more  swa>ed  by  prejudice  than  in  his  estimation  of  his 
moral  worth.  TIte  writin;^  of  Savage  are  in  unison  with 
his  character.  The  carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  his 
graver  compositions,  the  frivolity  in  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  ligtiter  subjects,»his  unchastened  style,  feeble  in  its 
▼ehemence,  illustrate  the  strength  of  feeling  and  passion, 
tne  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless  improvidence, 
and  want  of  settled  i^rinciples  of  conduct,  which  made  the 
actions  of  Savage  as  mconsistent  as  his  fortune  was  che- 
quered. 

In  his  '  Wanderer,'  he  declaims  without  the  moral  dignity 


of  a  didactic  writer,  his  vorsifteation  is  hwlig  hia  i 
tions  tedious,  and  the  whole  poem  ill  arranged  and 
with  confused  imagery.    His  panegyriea  betray  the; 
adventurer  deficient  both  in  aelf-reapect  and  in  ' 
praise  is  unskilful,  his  complimenta  (aa  baa  bei 
served  by  Johnson)  are  constrained   and  Tiolcn^ 
together  without  the  grace  of  order  or  deeenry  ef  iMia* 
duction. 

He  made  enemies  as  readily  as  frienda.  and  he  tcatiMki 
resentment  by  satires  full  of  coarse  personal  invacliic. 

From  this  general  censure  of  the  works  of  Sav^fi'TW 
Bastard'  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  excepted.  SUaa^ 
natural  feelings,  goaded  by  a  senae  of  undcaeivid  vnof^ 
gave  to  this  poem  a  concentrated  energy  of  cxMiaaoa,  a 
refinement  of  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  lone  of  toaaikl.  of 
which  there  are  only  faint  traces  in  bia  othor 

Of  the  person  of  Savage  Johnson  baa  left  thia 
tion  : — *  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  hiii, 
a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  aantct;  af  s 
grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  ui  miCB,  Wi 
which  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  aoftened  into  an  eapgnf 
easiness  of  manners.  His  walk  was  blow,  and  bia  tmm  tit- 
mulous  and  mournful.  He  was  eaMly  exdlcd  to  HBda 
but  very  seldom  provoked  to  laughter.' 

SAVANNA.    [Plains.] 

SAVANNAH,  Town  and  River.    [Gsoroia.] 

SAVARV,  NICOLAS,  was  bom  in  1750.  at  Vtfrf  n 
Bretagne,  France.  Having  completed  bia  atndiai  at  tW 
college  of  Rennes,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  be  nuU  fm 
some  time.  He  had  early  conceived  a  desire  of  tntallKX. 
and  in  1776  belauded  in  Egypt,  where  he  reaaiaad  lU 
1 779.  He  was  some  time  at  Alexandria  and  Ro«ita.  bui 
fixed  his  residence  chiefly  at  Cairo,  making  urnnanln- 
cursiuns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Damiotla  aadoikcr 
places  in  Lower  Egypt.  Ho  re-embarked  at  Alexandra  ta 
September,  1779,  and  travelled  during  two  years  or  tbo^ 
abouts  among  the  islands  ftf  the  Grecian  ArchipdageL  lis 
probable  that  he  returned  to  France  about  the  middk  J 
1781. 

The  first  work  which  Savary  publifhed  afkar  bii  ittara 
was  a  translation  of  the  Kor&n,  the  greater  part  of  wkck 
had  been  made  in  Egypt,  *  Le  Coran.  iraduit  de  TAiik; 
accompagn^  de  Notes,  et  prM*d6  d*un  Abr£g^  de  la  Tie  Ar 
Mahomet/  Paris,  1 783,  2  vols.  8vo.  Thia  ia  the  best  tnB»- 
latiun  of  the  Koran  which  the  French  poaiaw  Tbena- 
terials  for  the  Life  of  Mohammed  haTe  been  drawn  chadi 
from  Abu'l  Feda  and  the  *Sunnab.'  a  coUectioB  of  tiad- 
tionn  considered  authentic  by  the  Arabiana.  Savair  ant 
published  a  series  of  extracts  from  *  I^  Coran,*  nndcr  the  tilf 
of  *  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Recueil  dea  plua  porea  Masizn 
du  Coran,'  Paris,  17K4,  I'imo.  and  l8mo. 

Li  17H4  Savary  published  the  fin«t  vdume  of  bia*UttR« 
sur  TEgypte.'  llie  other  two  volumea  wera  aafaliAfd  .a 
1 785,  together  with  a  new  edition  of  the  flrat  TOima,  ftrtt. 
3  vols.  8vo.  This  work  had  at  firat  an  extraordinary  icpa- 
tation.  The  interest  connected  with  the  countrv  Hm 
especially  the  monuments  of  Antient  Bzypt,  the  ptrtasHqat 
style,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  deeeriptienik  it^ 
dereil  the  work  extremely  popular.  It  was  translatad  ia:« 
German  (Berlin.  1786,  8vo.)  and  English  (Ldndun.  Ijli-r. 
2  vols.  8vo.).  Many  objections  however  were  aftcrew^ 
made  to  the  work,  as  that  it  contained  few  new  facta,  ib* 
description  of  the  pyramids  having  been  taken  from  MadUu 
the  account  of  Upi>er  Eg)pt  from  the  Pdre  Sicard.  and  oibtf 
parts  from  Joinville,  &c. 

Savary  was  afterwards  severely  commented  vpm  bf 
Michaelis,  in  his  *  Journal  of  Arabic  Literatnrav*  who  afiroMl 
that  in  making  use  of  Abul  Feda  he  baa  aJwaya  bad  le- 
course  to  Michael is*s  Latin  translation,  and  has  not  c«ta 
understood  that  correctly,  and  that  be  waa  ignorant  cvia  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular  Armbie.  The  pabbra- 
tion  of  Volney*8  'Travels  in  Egypt'  aboat  the  mmt  toaa. 
which  contains  numerous  contradictiona  of  Savart.  adM 
to  the  annoyance  arising  from  the  critictama  of  llirbada 
and  the  decline  of  his  reputation,  ia  said  to  have  afcrtid 
his  health,  which  was  naturally  delieate.  He  died  at  hn^ 
Februar>  4,  1 788,  al  the  ago  of  38. 

A  few  months  after  Savary's  death,  hit  ^Ltttna  aw 
la  Gvlce,*  a  work  which  he  waa  engaged  upon  daring  ka 
illness,  was  published  at  Paris,  8to.    It  ia  ineomplrlik  ibt 


author  having  worked  up  only  a  part  of  bia 

the  time  of  his  death.      A  tide  tranalated  from  the  Aralub 
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in  1789, 18mo.  Savary  had  compMed  while  ift'E 
Gramoiaire  de  la  lAngae\i^^^T(Affini  ttl^^ 
Irhich  he  had  presented  to  the  rrenehrgmfniDDtoiit iti  1784^ 
mnd  it  was  ordered  to  he  prmted,  hut  for  irantof  Aitths^ 
tyve  it  lay  in  the  royal  printing-office  till  it  was  (^umed  <m 
benalf  of  Savary's  hrother,  hy  whom  it  was  anin  presented 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  again  ordered  to  he  printed 
in  1796,  but  the  publication  however  was  not  completed  tiU 
1813  (Paris,  4to.),  and  in  the  mean  tiime  the  Arabio..mm- 
xnars  of  D*Herbin  and  Sflvestre  de  Bwsj  had  alieaaj  ap* 
peared.  It  is  in  French  and  Latin,  with  many  fatniHar 
atalogues  and  Arabic  tales  and  songs,  which  in  somb  degree 
compensate  for  the  brevity  of  the  syntax.  This  grammar 
however  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  De  Sacy, 
Savary  was  also  engaged  upoh  an  Arabic  Dictionary,  bnt 
none  of  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

iBit^raphie  Urdverseue.) 

SAVE,  River.    [Austria.] 

SAVERDUN,  a  town  in  France,  m  the  department  of 
ArriSge,  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  Famien.  'It  was  an* 
tiently  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  stroneest  fbrtresees  in  the 
county  of  Foix :  it  resisted  the  attack  oi  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  and  was,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Hnspaenots.  The 
fortifications  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  the  latter  the  handsoiner  and  more 
populous  of  the  two.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  1897  for  the  town,  or  3327  for  the  whole  commnne;  they 
trade  in  cattle  and  fruit,  and  have  six  ifdn  in  the  year. 

SAVERNE.    [Rhin,  Bas.] 

SAVIGLIANO.    [Saluzxo.] 

SAVI'GNIUM,  Dr.  Leach's  name  Ibr  a  genus  of  Ses- 
sile Cirrhipeds,  with  four  valves  soldered  together,  and 
a  bivalve  convex  operculum,  the  ventral  and  posterior  Yslve 
on  each  side  beint^  soldered  together.  In  other  points  the 
genus  resembles  Pyrooma. 

SAVILE,  SIR  HENRY,  an  eminent  scholar  and  ma- 
thematician, born  at  Over  Bradley,  near  Halifkx,  in  York- 
shire, November  30,  1549.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1570,  about  which  time  his 
fondness  for  the  mathematics  induced  him.  voluntarily  to 
read  publV  lectures  in  the  University  on  Eudid,  Ptolemy, 
and  otber  writers.  He  also  served  as  proetdr  for  two  years, 
and  in  J  5/3  he  made  a  tour  through  the  OontineUt,  and  at 
his  ret.:>-u  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  Chosen 
tutor  i  L  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  Eliiabeth,  who,  it  is 
said,  I  Ad  a  great  esteem  for  him.  He  was  elected  warden 
of  Mc  ton  College  in  1585,  in  which  office  he  continued  Ibr 
thiit)  six  years,  and  greatly  benefited  that  society  by  his 
ecMiins.  During  this  time  he  enriched  the  literature  of 
lii<  c  >untry  with  several  classical  and  historical  publications. 
He  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in  1596,  and  on  the 
accession  of  King  James  he  was  knighted.  Be  died  mt 
Eton  College,  on  the  19th  of  February,  16M,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there. 
On  this  occasion  the  University  of  Oxfbrdjpaid  the  greatest 
honours  to  his  memory,  by  having  a  pUolie  tpeech  and 
verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of  *  Ultima  Linea  Savilii.'  He  was  indeed  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which,  besides 
various  other  donations,  he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professor- 
ships, one  of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  are 
still  maintained.  His  library,  consistmg  of  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  collection  of  scientific  hooka  and  manuscripts, 
he  left  to  the  University,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  a  sepa- 
rate room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Savilian  pro- 
fessors being  the  only  persons  who  have  Immediate  access 
to  it.  His  fame  principally  rests  on  a  magnificent  edition 
of  all  the  works  of  St.  Cbrysostom,  which  was  pnbliahed 
1013,  ill  S  vols,  folio,  in  the  production  of  which  he 
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is  said  to  have  expended  no  less  than  8000^  and  on 
liis  collection  of  our  best  historians,  published  in  1596, 
under  the  title  of  '  Rerum  Anglioarum  Scriptccet  poat 
Bedam.*  As  a  mathematician,  he  is  known  principally  hy 
his  *  Lectures  on  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  ElemeiitB,^.  poh- 
lished  in  1621,  but  several  MS.  coUectioiia  of  his  on  the 
history  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  in  hialihiary  at  Ox- 
ford. ■     :      ./ 

SAVILE,  GEORGE,   MARQUIS   OF  HAIlFAX, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Savile,  a  Ybvkahire  tarenei;  of 
antient  family,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  lord  keeper 
P.  C.^  No.  1290. 


OvMh^.  BEefnglMMiiknTykttldkedfo'titoStiii^ 
mim>'4bA  endowed  with  Mniai&t  taHnti^  lie  vffaMd  tn 
»€Wve'*iW  siuoeesBfhl  part  ift  the  intriguing  reini  of 
CharMlI^and  James  II.  In  i€68  he^  nuM  to  the 
peera^  bl^  the  titles  of  Lord  Savfle  of  Eland  and  Y iacbunt 
Halifiut  r  he  #«8  created  earl  in  1679,  and  marquis  iii  1682. 
He  died  in  1695,  and  the  title  heeame  eliinot  m  1700,  hy 
the  death  of  his  son.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  was  his 
grandson  bv  the  mother's  ekUu" 

It  is  haid  to  state  shortly  hie  political  history  or  principles* 
except  hy  saying  that  he  was  the  ^faief  of  the  hody  to  which 
the  ekpressffe  ioaine  of  TrimmM'  wm  giten.  So  hx  how- 
ever aa  he  waa  attached  to  any  prilioiple^  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  teuae  of  civil  liher^  as  then  understood.  He 
opposed  the  Non-resisting  Tsat  Bill  in  I«75,8s  well  as^hoth 
in  those  times  and  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  testa  taiusted  against  the  papists.  He  opposed 
the  scheme  ibr  e}celUdin|^  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
ceasion,  prefenring  to  limit  his  authority  when  the  orown 
should  devolve  on  him.  Hei  declined  to  take  part  in  bring- 
ing over  the  Prince  of  Omnge;  but  was  piesident  of  the 
convention  parliament,  and  strongly  supported  the  motion 
for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ;  but  he  soon  re- 
tired from  the  administration,  upon  mqiiiry  being  proposed 
to  he  made  as  to  the  authors  of  the  prosecutions  of  liOrd 
Russell,  Sidney,  &e.,  in  which  he,  as  a  memher  of  the  then 
existing  government,  had  concurred ;  and  he  continued  in 
opposition' thenceforward  till  his  death. 

^He  was,'  says  Burnet,  *a  iman  of  great  and  ready  wit, 
ftiU  of  Ufo,  and  very  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire.  .  . 
He  was  punctual  in  his  payments  and  just  in  all  private 
dealings ;  but  with  relation  to  the  public,  he  went  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that  in  the 
conclusion  no  aide  trusted  him ;  be  seemed  full  of  common- 
wealth notions,  yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of  King 
Charles's  reign.  The  liveliiieiM  of  his  imagination  was 
always  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  His  severe  test  was  pre- 
ferreii  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever ;  and  he  was  end- 
less in  council^  fox  wlien  after  much  discourse  a  point  was 
settled,  if  be  could  find  a  new  jest,  whereby  he  could  make 
tliat  which  was  digested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he 
could  not  hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his 
wit,  though  it  made  others  cidi  his  judgment  into  ques- 
tion,' &o. 

His  wimrks  are  lively  and  elegant.  The  chief  of  them  aie 
these:  'Character  of  a  Trimmer,' '  Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
lent,' '  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,' '  lif  iscellanies,'  and  *  Maxims 
of  State.'  He  left  two  taanuscript  copies  of  his  memefrs, 
both  of  which,  were  destroyed  unpublished,  one  by  the 
Barl  of  Nottin^iam,  the  other  by  his  granddaughter  Lady 
Burlington.  Horace  Walpde  says  that  this  was  done  at 
Pope'a  suggestion,  because  the  papisU  were  represented 
in  an  unmvourable  light  The  bss  is  to  be  tegretted, 
oonidderiDg  the  strong  satirical  talent  and  position  of  the 
author. 

SAYIN.    [JuHiPERtra.] 

SAYINOfiP  BANKS.    [Banks  fob  Satinos.] 

SAYO^A,  the  nana  of  a  province  and  town  or  the  Sar- 
dinian Statea,  in  the  weatem  Riviera  of  Genoa.  The 
province  of  Savona  is  hounded  on  the  north-east  1^  the 
province  of  Genoa  Proper,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Albenga,  south-east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  north- 
#est  by  the  Apennines,  which  separate  it  from  the  province 
of  Mondovi  in  Piedmont  The  aoil  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Riviera,  and  produeea  abundance  of  fruit, 
oil,  and  wine.  The  climate  is  somewhat  colder  in  winter 
than  at  San  Remo  and  other  places  fturther  west,  because 
it  is  more  open  to  the  nmrthem  winds.  The  Apcmtrioes 
near  Siavond  are  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  Ligurian  Apen- 
nines, being  <^ly  1500  foot  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  ciher 
side  of  them  is  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  dopes 
towards  the  pU&is  of  the  Po.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Savona  amounts  to  6S,000,  distributed  in  thirty- 
eight  oornmunea.  -  The  principal  towna  are :  1,  Savona,  a 
walled  town  of  16,600  ihhabitanta,  and  the  moat  cOn- 
aiderahle  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  afteir  the  capital.  (Berto- 
lotti.)  The  atieeU  are  narrow,  though  well  paved,  and  the 
interior  alipeot  of  the  town  is  gloomy.  It  carrtea  on  a«on- 
aidecalila  tmd0;.the  harbour,  which  was  once  good,  was 
partly  filled  up  bj  the  Genoem  in  1626-86^,  through  eom- 
meioal  jedbiii^;  il  is  still  very  aafo,  but  only  lit  forvmads 
of^O^lons,    MTona  il  t&o  lealdenoe  of  many  noble  tod 
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other  subttential  proDiietora  of  the  surrounding  oountry; 
it  contains  some  gooa  palaces  and  several  fine  churcheSi 
among  others  the  now  cathedral  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  former  cathedral,  which  had  been  raised  by 
Julius  11^  when  bishop  of  Savona,  having  been  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  the  citadeL  The  present  cathedral  i» 
adornod  with  valuable  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  sancv 
tuary  of  I^  Madonna  di  Savoua,  situated  five  miles  north* 
west  of  the  town,  in  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  has  also  some  good  paint- 
ings, besides  numerous  votive  offerings,  Savona  is  the 
birth-place  of  Cliiabrera,  one  of  the  best  Italian  lyric  poets. 
2,  AlbisHola,  a  pretty  town  on  the  8ea-shore»  has  3500  in- 
habitants, and  several  handsome  villas  of  the  Genoese 
nobility  Julius  IL  was  born  at  Albissola.  3,  Noli,  a 
small  town  in  a  picturesque  situation  near  the  sea.  4, 
Cairo,  in  tlie  Apennines,  has  3400  inhabitants.  Near  Cairo 
is  the  village  of  Millesimo,  famous  in  the  history  of  Bona- 
parte^s  first  Italian  campaign,  in  1796.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing old  castle  of  Cosseria,  1500  Piedmontese  grenadiers 
withstood  for  thirty-six  hours  all  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
in  which  two  French  generals  were  killed  and  Joubert  was 
wounded.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  from  want 
of  water. 

SAVONAROLA,  GIRO'LAMO,  a  Dominican  monk, 
a  native  of  Ferrara,  made  himself  known  by  his  eloquent 
preaching  at  Florence,  where  he  was  living  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Marco,  which  belonged  to  his  order,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  his  sermons  he  used  at 
times  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  foretelling  public 
calamities  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  TH^ople. 
Florence  was  then  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
administration  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  all  Italy  was  quiet,  and 
yet  Savonarola  startled  his  hearers  by  foretelling  the  ap- 
proaching irruption  of  fierce  foreign  hosts,  which  would 
bring  bloodshed  and  desolation  over  the  land.  A  few  years 
afler  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  and  his  ruthless  bands,  and  an  age  of  cala- 
mities began  for  Italy.  Hefore  this  however  Savonarola 
was  wont  to  inculcate  democratic  doctrines;  he  recom- 
mended a  return  to  the  former  popular  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ascendency  of  the 
Medici;  and  he  even  declaimed  against  Lorenzo  himself. 
Lorenzo  took  little  notice  of  this ;  and  when  his  friends 
ur^ed  him  to  check  the  monk*s  audacity,  he  replies!,  that 
as  long  as  the  preacher  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  he  should  willingly  excuse  his 
incivility  to  himself.  When  Lorenzo  fell  ill,  in  the  spring 
of  1492,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Savonarola  appeared 
by  his  bed-side,  some  say  at  Lorenzo's  own  request.  The 
conversation  that  followed  is  \'ariously  related.  Poliziano, 
an  eye-witness,  states  that  Savonarola  exhorted  Lorenzo  to 
be  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith,  to  which  the  sick  man  assented. 
The  monk  then  asked  Lorenzo  whether,  in  case  he  recovered, 
he  purposed  to  live  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  life,  to 
which  a  ready  assent  was  also  i^ivcn.  Lastly,  Savonarola 
told  L)renzo  that  he  ought  to  bear  his  death  with  resigna- 
tion, if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  *  With  cheerfulness,* 
replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola  was  then  going  to  quit  the 
room,  when  Lorenzo  called  him  back,  and  requested  his 
benediction,  which  the  mcmk  readily  gave  in  the  solemn 
form  of  the  liturgy,  Lorenzo  pronouncing  the  usual  responses 
with  a  firm  and  collected  voice. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Poliziano,  written  soon  after  the 
event,  but  a  different  one  came  into  circulation  a  long  time 
after,  and  was  registered  in  the  biography  of  Savonarola, 
written  by  Gianfrancesco  Pico  of  Mirundola,  nephew  of  the 
celebratiHl  (viovunni  Pico,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo.  The  story 
is,  that  Suvonarola  was  sent  for  to  hear  Lorenzo's  confes- 
sion, and  that  among  other  injunctions  to  which  Lorenzo 
readily  assented,  the  monk  required  him  to  promise  that  if 
he  bbould  recover,  he  would  restore  the  republic  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  popular  freedom,  and  as  Lorenzo  made  no 
reply  to  thin,  Savonarola  left  him  without  giving  him  abso- 
lution. Hoscoo  thinks  this  tale  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  that  party  spirit  which  broke  out  some  time  after  Lo- 
renzo's ueath,  and  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de' 
Medici,  I>orenzo's  son.  in  14!)4.  Savonarola  acted  a  oon- 
■picuous  part  in  the  disturbances  which  followed.  He  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  styled 
the  Piai^noni  or  lachrymose  party,  because,  in  imitation  of 
their  leader,  they  were  continually  denouncing  and  bewailing 
the  sins  and  corruption  of  their  IvUow-citiauns.    The  oppo- 


site or  aristoeratic  party,  that  wiihad  to  plaM  tW 
meat  in  a  few  hands,  were  styled  Compagaacd,  nuk  ib 
Arrabbiati,  or  '  enraged.'  The  Piagnoni  unrtm&Umi  fti  % 
time^  and  a  general  legislative  oottocil  was  IbmMd  ef  Hi 
eitiient,  above  thirty  years  of  %g9,  and  who  «m  *Mai  £ 
•pecchio.'  that  is  to  aay,  inscribed  in  tka  poblio  toeki  m 
having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.  A  vait  UI  wu 
constructed  for  their  meetings  in  tbo  town  pelaea.  fete- 
naroU'a  influence  was  now  very  groat,  being  lookii  warn 
bv  bis  party  as  a  kind  of  prophet  and  uupnmm  Mia 
Urave  citizens  mixed  with  friars,  and  children,  aaiBHM 
in  the  public  placet  crying  *  Viva  Criato,'  singing  J 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  dancing  with  ^  '* 
turea.  But  the  Anabbiati  were  not  idle ;  they 
Savonarola  as  an  impostor,  and  they  accuaed  him  ii  kn«y 
at  Rome.    Pope  Alexander  VL  (Borgia)  aoi  '  ' 

to  appear  before  him,  in  default  of  vnich  be 
catea  him.  Savonarola,  who  had  long 
aeainst  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  did  not  ■aaielha 
of  the  church,  whom  he  styled  a  usurper,  and  he  vnit  is 
several  princes  urging  them  to  assemble  a  general  onanl 
before  which  he  made  sure  of  proving  that  Al^adsr  asi 
only  was  not  a  legitimate  pontin,  but  was  not  even  a  Ghnt- 
tian.  In  the  year  1497,  Piero  de*  Medici  made  an  stnmpc 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  heed  of  an  aasi 
party,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  aeveral  ef  ka 
abettors  within  the  town  being  airetted,  Uto  of  thsm  ami 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  bsniihmeef.  IWv 
appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  great  conaolifde 
citizens,  but  Savonarola  and  his  party  urged  tbeimaifcic 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the  five  were  boheelil  Tbis 
enraged  tlie  aristocratic  party,  who^  joined  to  the 
mies  which  Savonarola  had  among  the  clergy, 

two  Franciscan  monks  to  preach  against  him.     Sai 

thus  assailed,  called  to  hu  aid  a  orother  Dominical^  De- 
menico  da  Pescia,  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  ^simt 
the  Franciscans.    The  contest  was  kept  up  lor  some  tmt 
with  mutual  accusations  and  vituperationSi  until  FrlDb" 
menico,  excited  beyond  reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  si^ 
riority  and  sanctity  of  his  master  oy  walking  thiougk  ife 
flames,  and,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  Fnneiaeans  nndrr 
took  to  do  the  same  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.    The  irndt 
of  trial  was  arranged  by  the  msgistrates;  a  mam  of  combes- 
tibles  was  laid  in  the  square,  and  a  walk  was  made  aomk 
through  which  the  champioiis  were  to  pass  while  the  &gpn 
were  biasing.    On  the  appointed  day,  17th  April.  1496,  Ss 
vonarola  and  his  clnimpion,  attended  by  a  num^ru^is  proces- 
sion, made  their  appearance,  giving  out  the  pwlm  '  £urws: 
Deus  et  dissipentur  inimici  ejus.*  His  opponent  Fr&  Giul   '  • 
Rondinelli,  attended  by  some  Franciscan  monk^  wa     ^ 
silcutly  and  steadily  to  the  place  of  trial ;  the  Hanci      t 
kindled,  and  the  crowded  spectators  stood  in  mute  a*it:  .    j 
ment  and  expectation,  when  Savonarola  proposed  it. .;  «:« 
champion    Domenico  should  bear   the   oonsecrat*i   r»i 
through  the  fire.  This  proposal  shocked  the  whole  m^  jk.H 
and  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  cleigy  exrlaimed  a^ .  •.■» 
it  as  a  profanation,  and  as  a  tempting  ofUod  ^'tntelf    « i- 
Domenico  however  refused  to  proceed   without  the  L/«: 
and  the  trial  was  given  up.     This   business  ruined    »" 
credit  of  Savonarola :  on  his  return  to  his  convent  ef  ■ 
Marco  he  was  taunted  by  the  populace,  and  soon  aAsr 
party  of  his  enemies  entered  the  convent  by  fiiroe,  a^ 
dragged  him,  with  Domenico  and  another  monk,  to  prisai 
He  was  tried  before  a  mixed  lay  and  ecclesiastic  comBu 
sion  appointe<l  by  Alexander  VI.    Hia  eloquence  at  flrs 
startled  his  judges,  but  the  implements  of  torture  bnoi; 
product,  the  firmness  of  Savonarola  fisiled  him.  and  W 
acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  bis  pfetenaions  to  superas- 
tural  powers.    He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  he  and  U* 
two  absociates,  being  led  to  the  spot  prepared  for  the  iroi. 
were  first  strangled,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Isnwi 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  1498. 

Savonarola  left  several  works,  both  in  Italian  and  m 
Latin,  one  of  which,  entitled  *  Triumpbua  Cruris,'  m  a  de- 
monstration of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  UU  secmuet 
however,  of  which  some  remain,  are  the  most  remarka^ 
of  his  productions.  He  was  eminently  a  popular  oraidf. 
and  profoundly  versod  in  the  art  of  exciting  the  IMia^k 
His  memory  has  found  several  apolegislsw  among  ibc  tmx 
Filippo  Neri,  and  Barotti,  in  bis  '  Biographies  of  AiUhsBk 
Natives  of  Ferrara.' 

SAVOY  {Saooia  in  Italian,  iSatioM  in  French),  a  m» 
I  try  with  the  title  of  duchy,  which  beloiigs  to  the  Rfri'piy 
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monarchy.  It  formg  part  cf  th«  liiglilMidsof  the  All»«iid  is' 
geographically  united  to  South-western  Switzerland,  h&in^ 
included  in  the  hasin  of  the  Rhdne.  Savoy  extends  from  4d* 
4'  to  46**  24'  N.  lat..  and  from  6*  87'  to  7*  E.  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Savoy  are :  on  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whieh  divide  it  from  Piedmont 
and  the  Valais ;  on  the  north,  the  Leman  lake ;  on  the  west» 
the  Rhdne,  which  divides  it  from  France ;  and  on  the  south, 
an  offset  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  which,  runnine  weatwards 
from  the  group  of  Mont  Cenis,  divides  the  valley  of  Mau* 
rienne,  the  southernmost  part  of  Savoy,  firom  DauphinS. 
This  offset  ends  at  the  valley  of  the  Isdte,  which  forms  a 
natural  opening  on  the  south-west,  between  Savoy  and 
France.  North  of  the  Is^re  a  ridge  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rhdne,  forming  a  natural  barrier  to  Savoy  on  that  side. 
This  ridge  has  been  cut  through  at  the  place  called  Les 
Echelles,  to  make  the  high  road  fVom  Cbsmb^ry  to  Lyon. 

Savoy  consists  of  several  valleys  formed  by  offsets  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  divided  into  three  basins:  the  northern  basm, 
the  waters  of  which  flow  northwards  into  the  Lerpien  lake; 
the  central  basin,  the  waters  of  which  flow  by  means  of  the 
Arve,  the  Fier,  and  the  lake  Bourget  westwafd-  into  the 
Rhdne;  and  the  southern  basin,  which  is  drained  by  the 
Isere  and  its  atfluents.  The  Mre  runs  southwards  into 
France. 

The  administrative  division  of  Savoy  corresponds  to  the 
geographical  configuration  of  its  surfkce  and  its  principal 
i^alleys.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  provinces: — 1, 
L^habiais,  which  comprises  the  southern  coast  of  the  Letnan 
ake  and  the  numerous  valleys  which  slope  towards  it.  The 
Dranse,  which  rises  in  the  mountainii  near  the  borders  of 
he  Valais,  and  enters  the  lake  half-way  between  the  towns 
)f  Evian  and  Thonon,  is  the  principal  river  of  Chablats.  2, 
Kaucigny,  south  of  Cbablais,  consists  chiefly  of  the  long 
alley  of  the  Arve,  fh}m  its  source  in  the  Col  de  Balme  to  a 
ew  miles  below  Bonneville,  where  the  river  enters  the  pro- 
ince  of  Carouge.  The  well  known  valley  of  Chamouny 
>clongs  to  Faucigny,  and  the  romantic  but  comparatively 
leglected  valley  of  the  Giffre,  the  principal  affluent  of 
he  Arve,  with  its  fine  cascades  and  tne  bonlering  glaciers 
»f  Mont  Buet,  forms  also  part  of  Faucignv.  3,  Ctenevois, 
rest  of  Faucigny,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Fier,  an 
liHuent  of  the  Rhdne,  and  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  An- 
lecy,  the  waters  of  which  have  their  outlet  in  the  Fier.  4, 
The  province  of  Carouge  lies  north  of  the  Genevois,  and 
)etween  it  and  the  borders  of  the  canton  of  GeneVa,  to  which 
)art  of  its  territory  and  the  town  of  Carouge  itself,  IVom 
.vhich  the  province  takes  its  name,  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
)f  St.  Julien  in  1815.  St.  Julien  is  tlnw  the  ehief  town  of 
he  provin'^  The  small  river  Les  tJsses,  which  enters  the 
IhAr  .  .  •  Scyssel,  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
i»L  -..uf  5  of  C.'arongo.  5,  Haute  Savdie,  south  of  Fau- 
..::>,  coriFi&L  of  the  valley  of  the  Arti,  an  affluent  of  the 
cie^  whioU4iows  froin  north  to  south.  6,  Tarantasia  or 
fnremaise.  ^outh  of  Haute  Savoie,  consists  of  the  long 
filley  u(  ihe  Isdre,  running  from  east  to  west,  firom  its 
iource?  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran  to  the  confluetice  of  the 
\r)  Tarantasia  is,  next  to  Faucigny,  the  most  Alpine  part 
)f  >.avoy,  and  the  most  interesting  to  mountain  tourists.  7, 
•  Jaurienne,  south  of  Tarantasia,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the 
\rc,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis,  and 
oins  the  Iscrc  above  Montm61ian.  The  high  road  to  Italy 
eads  through  the  whole  length  of  Maurienne.  8,  Savoy 
Proper,  the  most  level  and  most  fertile  part  of  Savoy^  lies 
kvest  of  Maurienne  and  Tarentaise,  and  south  of  Genevpis. 
[t  is  divided  on  the  west  from  France  by  the  Rhdne  and  its 
iffluent  the  Guier.  The  waters  of  Savoy  Proper  find  an 
)utlet  partly  southwards  by  the  Is^re,  ai^  partly  by  the 
Leisse  and  other  streams  which  run  westward  into  the  lake 
>f  Bourget,  which  lake  enters  the  Rhdne  bv  a  canal  called 
:hat  of  Saviere.  The  lake  of  Bourget  lies  nve  miles  north* 
ivest  of  Chamb6ry ;  it  is  ten  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
ind  the  surface  is  700  feet  above  the  sea.  ■ 

The  principal  towns  of  Savoy  are— I,  Ceakbsby»  the 
capital  of  the  whole  duchy.  2,  Annkcy,  the  head  town  of 
the  province  of  Geuevois.  3,  Thonon,  the  head  town  of 
Z)hab!ais,  situated  on  an  eminence  which  cpof^ipands  a 
iplendid  view  of  the  Leman  lake*  The  opuijihry  around 
Thonoa  is  very  fertile.  Thonon  has  a  hahdsbipQe  town- 
iiouse  and  some  other  good  buildings,  and  4200  inhabitants. 
A  few  miles  north-east  of  Thonon  are  the  remains  of  the 
X)nveut  of  Ripaille,  built  bv  Amadous  VIIL  Being  fold  by 
the  French  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  stripped  of 


■U  its  omamentt,  and  it  bag  been  dnob  odnvettea  'intb  a 
farm.  Some  of  the  towers  remain;  the  ehnreh  and  the 
library  have  been  tranifbrmed  into  hams.  4,  Aix-)es- 
Bains,  in  Savoy  Proper,  much  frequented  fbr  its  baths. 
[Anc]  5,  Rumilly,  in  the  provinee  of  Oenevois,  has  4000 
inhabitants,  e,  Montiers,  the  eapital  of  Tarentaise,  is  a  small 
town  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  bishop's  see^  Moutiers 
has  salt-works  for  purifying  the  salt  which  is  derivod  from 
the  neighbouring  springs  of  Saline,  and  also  a  school  of 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  irtth  three  professors,  a  cabinet 
of  minerals,  a  library,  and  a  ehemical  laboratory.  The  lead- 
mines  of  Pesei  and  Maeot*  in  the  mountains  near  Moutiers, 
employ  about  600  workmen.  The  net  yearly  produce  of  the 
mines,  which  are  worked  for  the  government,  is  valued  at 
between  60,000  and  80,000  francs. 

The  mine  of  Pesei  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  that  of  Macot  at  the  height  of  6000  feet. 
The  ore  is  sent  to  Conflans,  where  it  is  smelted  and  purified. 
The  mineral  springs  of  La  Perriere,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Doron,  about  three  miles  from  Moutiers,  have  been 
,mu.ch  frequented  of  late  years  by  invalids  from  Switzer- 
land and  France.    They  are  particularly  recommended  for 
cutaneous  diseases    and    rheuinatism.    The   province   of 
Tarentaise  has  also  numerous  mines  of  anthracite,  which 
me  worked  by  the  country  people,  and  it  is  rich  in  marble 
of  various  colours.     7,  Boure  St.  Maurice  in  Upper  Taren- 
taise, on  the  road  leading  to  Italy  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
is  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  in  cattle.     From  the  village  of  Sees  above  Bourg  St. 
Maurice,  the  narrow  valley  of  Tignes  leads  south-east  to 
the  sources  of  the  Is^re.  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran,  a  no- 
ble pjrramid  13,300  feet  high,  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  surrounded  by  glaciers.     From  Scez  a  road  leads  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  7192 
i^t  above  the  sea,  and  from  thence  into  the  valley  of  Aosta. 
The  pass  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  only 
ibr  horses  and  mules«  A  Roman  road  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus led  formerly  from  Aosta,  or  Augusta  Pretoria,  over  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Isdre  to 
Yienne  on  the  Rhdne.    TVaces  of  this  road  are  still  visible 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  but  all  vestiges  of  it  have  disappeared 
on  the  Savoy  side.    On  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  an  an- 
tient  column  of  cipoline  marble,  15  feet  high,  which  is  called 
'Colonne  de  lou,'  or  of  Jove,  and  near  it  is  a  circle  of 
stones  probably  Druidical,  but  which  the  country  people 
call  the  circle  of  Hannibal.    It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  Hannibal  entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard.   Tarentaise  is  alto^tner  a  very  interesting  region, 
thongh  little  visited  by  tourists.    Albanis  Beaumont,  in  his 
•  Description  des  Alpes  Grecques  et  Cottienn^s ;'  Vernheil, 
in  the  '  Statistique  au  D^partement  du  Mont  Blanc,'  Paris, 
1807;  Roche,  in  his  'Notizie  Istoriche,' printed  at  Moutiers 
in  1819;  and  Bertt^otti,  in  his  'Viaggio  in  Savoia,'  1828, 
have  illustrated  this  province.     It  was  the  country  of  the 
antient  ijlentioneai  whth  with  their  neighbours  the  Salassi, 
long  resaeted  the  Roman  armfiy  and  were  only  subjugated 
in  Uie  time  of  Augustus.    A  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mre,  above  Moutiers,  bears  the  name  of  Centrone,  and  a 
little  higher  op,  in  the  village  of  Aixme,  several  Roman 
insoriptionsexist,oneof  whiohis  the  following  votive  one  in 
verse,  written  by  the  Proconsul  I.  Pemponius  Victor,  in 
the  tiqie  of  Augustus,  and  which  is  interesting  for  the  feel- 
ing which  it  displays  :— 

*  SilTUke  weim  •emicloM  fhucino, 
£t  hoios  alti  summe  custo*  lyottidi. 
Tibi  haace  grates  dedicamitf  pnudou. 
Quod  DM  yet  arvm,  perque  numtM  AJpiooa 
Tnique  luo  niaTe  otontia  boapitea, 
DlUB  lot  gnbemo.  remqoa  wgor  (T—nun, 
1W  BVM^  prosperanto  foapitaa, 
,1^  a«,  meoaque  reduan  ftomui  riatian 
Dm^ii*  Itala  rura  la^okuniM  ptBalcU. 
'   Bf*  Jta  dkabo  nilla  mafno  arborea.' 

I.  Pomptaii  Victoria,  Pkoe. 
Au^aaliiTi 

8,  The  totm  of  St  Jean,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of 
Maurienne,  has  2500  inhabitants,  and  a  very  old  cathedral, 
in  which  lie  buried  some  of  the  earlier  counts  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  The  other  towns  of  Maurienne,  Modane,  St. 
Michel,  lAnslebourg,  and  AiguebeUe,  do  not  reckon  2000 
inhabitants  each.  Maurienne  has  mmes  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  the  aggregate  produce  of  which  amounu  to 
600,000  franes  yearly. 

The  late  king  Charles  Felix  began  the  embankment  of 
the  three  principal  rivers  of  Sr.voy,  the  Arve,  the  Is^re,  and 


.-^  r  i 


tha  An,  b^  vUcb 


1  luge  tnota  of  bttito  Und  fasTO 

Hm  po^lktion  of  the  duchy  of  Sbtdj  h  501,000,  139,000 
of  wboiD  inhabit  the  province  of  Sviaf  Proper.  A  gntt 
wrt  of  the  country  w  rocky  end  btrran,  end  the  male  in- 
befaitanla  on  obl^«d  to  leave  their  home*  it>  older  to  Ket  a 
■obtiMence.  CetUe  and  abeep  oonatitute  the  chief  veeldi 
oT  the  Alpioe  diatricta.  B».wf  doe*  not  pioddoe  aom 
enough  for  ita  coniumptien.  Wine  ta  made  ia  iDoat  paiU, 
and  aome  of  it  ia  *e^  good.  Silkwcnna  are  leared  in 
Sanjp  Proper,andfruit-treee*reabuDdaut  Thepeopleof 
Savoy  have  an  M  eatabliabed  reputation  lot  bonaaty,  bnaltj, 
and  brmf ary.  Savt^  baa  iroduoed  many  diatiaguultad  men 
of  learning,  among  olhere,  St.  lUal,  Vaugelaa,  Oeidil,  Ber- 
thollet.  Duois,  Bn^y,  Berger,  &e. 

The  popular  language  of  Saroy  ia  a  Romanea  dialect, 
Lhe  tboM  of  Weitem  Switaetland,  bnt  the  people  of  the 
tovoa  speak  good  Frenoh. 

Tha  ituittiea  of  the  adminittration.  education,  &a,  of 
Savoy  are  siren  under  Sakdiniam  Statbs. 

SAVO^  HOUSE  OF.    [Sardinian  SrAna.] 

SAW,  an  inatrument  (be  cutting  timber  or  otner  taaid 
■ubatancoa,  uaually  formed  of  a  plate  of  itael  with  a  notched 
or  aerrated  edge.  The  aotion  of  a  *aw  li  different  from  that 
of  a  knife  or  snarn-edged  tool ;  tba  latter  being  uaad  aimi^ 
lo  leparata  the  Bbret,  while  the  fbrmoi  ia  made,  by  a  rapid 
motioD  in  the  direction  of  ita  length,  to  cut  or  tear  avay  a 
poriion  of  wood  equal  to  the  tbiokneaa  of  'ko  blade. 


Thu   diviiion  m   wood  by  riving  or  •(■litting 
bably  the  moat  antieut  method  of  reducing  it  to  piece*  of 
convenient  ■ica  and  ihape ;  and,  owing  to  the  lacUily  with 


which  it  is  done,  and  the  auperior  itrength  of  the  planki 
produced,  tbii  procen  ii  atill  occaaionally  rewrted  lo.  If 
the  grain  of  limber  were  itraight,  thia  plan  would  have  the 
advantage  of  economy,  but  aa  it  ia  not  to  in  ^neral,  eon- 
aiderable  waite  is  occasioned  by  it  when  the  pieces  are  re* 
quired  to  be  atraight,  much  wood  having  to  be  removed 
with  an  adie  in  order  to  make  it  so.  The  luperior  strength 
of  split  timber  arisea  liom  alt  its  flbrea  being  kept  ud- 
btoken ;  while,  in  such  u  is  divided  by  sawing,  many  are 
cut  through,  owing  to  their  irregular  direction.  From  this 
droumstauce  split  timber  ia  preferred  foe  the  ilavea  of  bar- 
lels,  sieve-hoops,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes  tor  which 
great  strength  and  etaslieily  are  required.  For  a  notice  of 
machines  fcs  cutting  wood  by  means  of  knives  or  knife-Uke 
instrumeDia,  seo  WooD-CmriNO  Machinsry. 

Saws  were  used  by  the  anlient  Egyptians.     The  annexed 
cut  represents  a  saw  that  was  disoovend,  with  several  other 
carpenters'  tools,  in  a  private  tomb  at  Theboa,  and  which 
Iiow  preserved  in  the  Srilish  Hiueum. 


The  blade,  which  a|>peata  to  be  of  bra»,  is  ten  Jncbea  and 
•  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  at  the-widest 
pert.  The  teeth  are  iTregulsr,  and  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  striking  a  blunt-edged  instrument  against  tha 
edge  of  the  plate;  the  bur,  or  rough  shoulder,  ihua  pro- 
duced, not  being  removed.  The  following  out,  Inm  a  paint- 
ing copied  in  Rosellini'E  work  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  r«>re- 
•ents  a  man  using  a  similar  sew ;  the  piece  of  wood  wbien  be 
ia  cutting  being  hold  between  two  upright  poita.  In  other  n- 


preaentatiol 

^ged  iu  u^tening'tiierapiklilrtK  MtAawMih 

mihccuL  In  an  ongnviM ■>*••■  **tU4«rinMl 
WUluuion't'Huuiera  «adO«MW.«(  ll»Jtali«l%». 
liana,'  a  ts*  )•  repnsented  at  WMfc.  IbVK  dtaMMb^ft 
leii^ili  being,  by  compariaod  villi,  th*;  MM*  hCAm^B 
three  or  four  feet.  It  doat  aot  ^pMT 'llMt  Ov.^M'W 
uud  sawK  worked  by  two  moB. '  .     .vni. 

Tiio  invention  of  aawa  «m  iMJuwdy  att 
Greeks  lo  two  or  thraa  indiridaala,  «a»  ■ 
linvc  tnkuii  the  idea  from  tha  iaw4i 
baL'k-bunt- ,if  a  &ah.  1  ..' 
iliu  rcQiui[iidia«iT«t*C '.'L  :''  li.  1.^  .  I' il' 
tenting  tbe  interior  of  n  rgu(urnl«ir»  wi>ili(tiup,  i 
gonii  culling  a  pieoa  of  wood  with  a  hamv-eaw ;  aad  m  m 
altar  prosorvad  in  OtaCapitoliDo  HuMumat  Ronettflaa 
a  perfect  lepwsentatjpn  of  n  bow-saw.  auelli  raM^i^ 
in  ihofoim  oftbefiano.and  the  twisted  etwdnr^gtai^ 
it,  those  used  by  moderu  carpenlen.  (JUia  CmilikL. 
vol.  iv.,  plate  15.)  From  those  ranaia*  U  ia  anfml  Ita 
these  formtofUwinHrumuntwcralcDown  ta  llw  ■■Mwii 

Sana  are  of  varioiis  furtiis  and  aisM,  aaewdaig  »  As 
putposes  to  which  tbey  are  to  be  applied.  TImb  ari  tf 
'arpoTilPrs  and  Other  artiflcon  in  wood  are  the  ^m  ^ 
iflpraiis.  jlmon);  ilicie  arc  the  following >— The  a 
saw,  fur  dividing  logs  tranivenoly,  two  ( 
1>loycd  to  [lUU  tht'  saw  allcmalely  backwards  a>d  k 
ami  tlic  tei4h  being  jo  formed  oa  to  cut  equally 
recliuu.  TJie  pif-suic,  a  long  blade  of  8t««l  wrtS  I 
and  a  imniivarsc  lijndle  al  each  end.  It  >s  uaad 
logs  inio  iilaukt  or  ^clUll lings,  the  piece  of  «tt4tiW« 


iiy.    Olid  man  siaiiila  ou  the  log.  and  (haatkvlatb 

.  and  llioy  pull  the  saw  alternately  up  "  "  *   ' —    " 
arly  vfrlical  lii 


iLghll}  : 

I'lihtRii^ 


the  saw  cutting  im  ilB  dawa 
a  blade  from  fire  to  ae*m  fan  !■( 

Lime  of  iitnbar.  the  ptaaaWttaM* 

Ih  that  of  tha  f^siXM.    It  bmada 

lu  r'  —  *"' rnlMiTT^Ii 

.rc'ic)ied,may  be 

ipfier,  nanil-tatc. 

|)eiion.  the  bladaa  _.,„ 
iiieofdiirercnllcr'^V-i. 

;!it  inches;  and  tb       :~ 


iii.na  ultuiil  twiiii>-<.'ii'!i 
ritb«r  mure  than  <jai.'<iui 
inch.     Tenon-tutri.  latn-sauii,  darvtaU-wc 
made  of  vert  thin  Wades  of  steel,  of  equal 
tliair  whole  len|>iii,  and  iitiSened  with  it- 
Of  brass   fixed  on  their  back  edns.     T  S 
culling  acroM  the  K"''),"*  in  the  abouMM  \ 
■ail  joints,  &a,  au<!  for  many  other  purpata  I 
clean  cut  is  required,  but  where  it  i>  aotl 
whole  width  of  Ilie  Baw-bkds   lo  paaa  iht 
Such  wwB  nij  in  kiii;ih  from  about  as  le 
file  iee:h   being  from  ono-ciglitli  or  uno-tm 
doirn  lo  a  Tory  iiiinulf  sire;  cxtrcnialy  tmaD 
rorguiri'd  for  BOD i"  ot  i)io  iiiobl  dcticalo  op«tatM« 
biiu't-iLinker.     <'iiii'j;i<i  and  hz-y-hoU  tain  ata  k 
uni,  i.ipiTing  fiiiiii  uluut  an  inch  to  an  ai^illi , 
in  "i-lili,  used  fui  mnkiiij;  i-iirvod  cuta.    Tatff  y 
coiiii'ii  rubly  tbicki-r  al  iho  edge  than  at  tW  Urt, 
ihai  ihey  may  tnov«  irecly  in  ■  curved  fcar(  awi  tbi 
i»  monniod  in  a  \ong  handl#,  having  a  alit  to  Taxi\ 
blade,  and  a  (cn-w  Ui  fix  it  in  any  ia)ulrcd  place,  m  IL 
may  be  made  to  projdci  muro  or  leu  aa  raqwrcd.    Sa 
frame  taui  and  /wiP-aae;  in  whirh  very  t&ia  ^uw«tU> 
arc  tightly  stretch) ic I,  arc  occoiionsUy  usad  |br  cattias  liA     , 
wood  and  metal.    Suns  are  made  for  eattiag  bma,n     ' 
brass,   and  many    uUior   hurd  sulMlance*.    and  th«n  m 
several  i-arieliea  used   by  tha  carp«ni«r  beside*  wiMl  W« 
been  enumerated ;  but  it  is  unncoeaMiy  bei*  to  rtsriil  dm- 
A  minute  aocuunt  of  the  promt  of  TrmmifbrtiiTing m^ 
praciise<l  at  ShDrrirl'l.  whence  it  k  elaertwd,  '  fhte^ 
fourths  of  the  iiihnliitani)  of  the  atObe  arw  niirftd'Tf^ 
Ihoso  usefnl  inti      :  ,  ;,  xa  Habert'V'&lfiMW^ 

end  Mechanic'!  r     which  wo  ■»  tiliVil 

fbr  iho  IblliTWinj  !  Iio  xvty  rinUBaBHt  i»t 

of  sBW»  arc  ma  <  ''■'■-.  '--iTiirr  hirJamd.  ud 

planished  upon   an  aiivii.   to  itiw  thorn  tomw  dame  if 
stiffness  and  daaticii)'.    .'^uch  intmnaetits.  IboUKb  iiBiiir 
by  workmen,  are  sold  in  gtMl  quantilioa,  their  «    ■  ' 
very  trifling.     The  [r  -         -  ' 


«M^W 


4T7 
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^mr  or  etst  steel,  of  which  the  Uttw  \b  {xefbited.  on 
«ooount  or  ilB  gceuler  uniformily  of  structure.  The  Eteel 
is  cail  in  the  form  of  a  small  slab,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  This  elnb  is  eiitonded,  by  rolling,  to  the  required 
jd^ree  of  tenuity,  and  then  cut,  by  BbearB,  into  pieces  of 
«nit«ble  form  and  siie.  '  The  edges  ore  noxl  perfected  by 
flline.  and  holding  the  flat  side  of  tbe  pkles  against  largo 
nindstanes,  which  process  prepares  tbem  for  Ilio  cutting  of 
Uw  teeth.  This  operotion  i«  uiually  performed  by  a  die- 
DUtter  in  a  Hy-press,  tbe  motion  of  the  lav-plate  being  duly 
Ululated,  lo  Ihat  the  teeth  iball  be  uniform  ;  the  luger 
l»eth  beiDg  out  one  at  a  time;  and  the  smaUer,  two,  three, 
Dr  more  at  a  time,  according  to  ciraumstances,'  The  wire 
Mlgea  left  on  tbe  teeth  by  tho  outting-out  press  are  removed 
by  filing,  after  which  the  plates  undergo  the  processes  of 
bardening  and  tempering.  Various  fatly  compositions 
have  t>ecn  used  for  this  nurpose,  being  coniidercjl  lo  possess 
peculiar  efficacy  in  hardening.  Mr.  Gill  (in  the  '  lecbni- 
Bsl  Repository,  vol.  i.,  p.  21£]  recommends  the  following 
tnixture  as  suitable  not  only  for  aaw'plates,  but  for  springs 
jenerally  ;— 

Spermaceti  oil  .     .     .     .20  gallons. 

Beef-suet,  rendered      .     .     20  \hi. 

Neal's-foot  oil    ...      .        1  gallon. 

Pilch 1  lb. 

filaek  resin .  .  .,  i  .  3  lbs. 
The  pilch  and  resin  are  lo  be  molted  logclhoi',  and  then 
■dded  to  the  other  ingrodienls,  tbe  whole  being  healed  in 
in  iron  vessel  until  the  aqueous  vapour  is  driven  olf,  and 
ibe  composition  will  take  fire  on  the  application  of  Aame  to 
,ta  surface;  the  flarne  being  extinguished  by  putting  on 
iie  cover  of  the  vessel.  Tbe  liquid  mixture  thus  prepared 
a  put  into  a  vessel  of  suitable  form,  and,  when  cold,  tbe 
law-plates,  which  are  heated  to  a  cherry-red,  are  prucipi- 
:ated  edgewise  into  it.  When  sufficiently  cooled  therein  to 
w  handled,  they  are  taken  out,  and  are  found  lo  be  ex- 
4«mely  bard  and  brittle.  The  unctuous  matler  which 
idheres  to  them  being  then  partially  removed,  they  arc 
«ken  up  individually  by  a  pair  of  longs,  and  passed  ttack- 
mrds  and  forwards  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  cause 
Lhe  unctuous  matter  to  inflame,  or  b/axe  o^  oa  it  b  termed, 
irbich  reduces  the  saws  to  tbe  reijuircd  temper;  and.  whilst 
die  saw-jilates  remain  hoi,  any  warping  they  may  have 
Minm-r-i  ■■»•'•- "rocess  is  removed  by  smart  blows  from  a 
'.  -  -      -.,       strewed  with  sand  to  prevent  their 

-t  ■  .1  ^  it  :\ji  T  icxl  operation  is  planishing  by  ham- 
to^  •.  lo  itvikc  111  M  more  even  ond  equally  elastic ;  after 
W  'a  U»<'  *a«,j  ■-  giDund  on  largo  grindstones,  Tho 
"  ii"  is  lield  *g^  jt  the  circular  face  of  the  stone  by  an 
..  r,>-isi['.g  bi!  ,  against  which  the  grinder  presses  with 
.1'  hi  foroF,  rder  to  grind  it  as  evenly  as  pi»sib1e.  He 
I' JaOA  t>     -  .3,  stretching  over  the  stone,  which  revolves 


»Uli  s 


,^/dity;  his  hands,  arms,  breast,  and  knees 
'  Jght  into  action  to  produce  the  desired  eSbct, 
jcomea   covered  with  the  sludge  formed  by  the 


mi 

^B      -    process  of  grinding  impairs  the  flatness  and  elas- 

HL        the  saw-plates,  Ihoy  are  submitted  to  a  second 

^^  iring  by  tbe  planishcrs,  and  their  elasticity  ia  restored 

^ing  [hem  over  a  cuke  fire  until  llicy  attain  a  faint 

■colour.    Tlie  marks  of  the  hammer  are  removed  by 

'Miiaing   the   saws  lightly  over   a  grindstone,  after 

e  final  polish  is  given  by  a  fine  bard  stone,  a  gloz- 

'    covered    with    buff-leather    and   «mery.    or  a 

■eel,  called  the  haTd-head.     Any  defects  acquired 

le  processes  are  removed  hy  a  few  blows  with  a 

uiuii  puliahed  hammer  upon  a  post  of  hard  wood. 

The  saws  are  '  cleaned  off'  by  women,  by  rubbing  floe 
nteiy  over  them  lengthwise  with  a  piece  of  cork-wood  ; 
nd  then  handed  to  the  setter,  who  lays  each  alternate 
3oth  over  iho  edge  of  a  small  anvil,  and  strikes  them  so 
■  lo  bend  each  uniformly  into  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
lane  of  the  saw,  and  then,  turning  tho  saw-plate,  sots  tho 
amaiiiing  leeth  in  like  manner,  but  in  the  oppoaito  direc- 
lon.  Owing  lo  this  sot  of  the  leotb,  the  kerf  or  cut  mado 
IT  tbe  saw  is  rather  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade, 
rnich  therefore  passes  ihrougb  it  with  little  resistance. 
Tho  degree  of  deviation  Irom  the  plane  of  the  saw  depends 
ipon  the  kind  of  wood  lo  be  cut ;  the  softest  wood  requir- 
ng  tho  widest  or  rimifxt  set.  Somelimos  an  inatrument 
rith  a  noichod  odi^,  called  a  staD-iPTetl,  is  used  for  setting 
be  teeth,  each  being  separalsly  bent  to  tho  required 
k^ree,  or,  in  wnw  cases,  two  or  moia  at  a  timoi  Aud 


recently  an  ingonioug  conlrivanee  resembline  a  pair  of 
plyers,  and  having  a  slop-screw  lo  regulate  the  degree  of 
set,  and  a  moveable  plate  lo  prevent  loo  much  of  tho  tooth 
boing  beat,  has  been  introduced.  It  may  be  observed  iliat 
the  mode  of  performing  this  operation  with  a  hammer  has 
been  considered  to  have  an  advantageous  eficct  in  harden- 
ing the  (oeth.  After  being  set.  tbe  saw  is  placed,  between 
two  plates  of  load,  in  a  vice,  and  the  teelh  are  sharpeood 
wilh  a  (rianguhir  file.  The  handles  are  Ihen  filled  on  by 
nuts  and  screws,  and  the  saws  cleaned  uS*,  oiled,  and  packed 
in  brawn  paper  for  siile. 

The  common  lest  of  a  good  saw  ia  bending  il  into  a  bow, 
and  letting  it  spring  back  again  into  a  straight  line.  It  is 
a  satisfactory  test  of  perfect  elasticity  and  uniformity  of 
thickness  in  tho  blade,  which  are  two  of  Ihe  essential  pro- 
p«rlie«  of  a  good  saw ;  but  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  unnecessary  trial,  and  to  spoil  saws  which  possess,  in 
other  respects,  the  qualilios  of  a  g<iod  tool. 

The  leetb  of  carpenters'  saws  are  so  formed  as  to  contain 
an  angle  of  l30^  and  they  ore  mode  to  incline  more  or  leas 
forward  according  to  the  intended  use  of  the  saw.  Kipping- 
sawB  Imvo  the  front  of  the  teeth  perpendicular  to  a  line 
ranging  with  tlieir  paiatE ;  but  those  for  cutting  across  the 
grain,  or  for  bard  wooil.  must  have  the  front  of  ihe  teelh 
more  or  loss  inclined  lowaids  that  imaginary  line.  Verv 
small  thin  saws  are  sometimes  made  wilh  the  teeth  of  such 
a  form  that  they  out  towards,  instead  of  from,  the  person 
using  them;  an  arrangement  which  counteracts  Ihe  ten- 
dency lo  bending  consequent  on  the  thinness  of  the  plate. 
For  very  deliuale  operations  saws  are  frequently  luadu  of 
watch-spring. 

Circular  saws,  being  used  only  in  connection  wilh  ma- 
chinery, are  described  under  Sa.w-Mill.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  file  their  teeth  ia  such  a  manner  Ihat  their 
surfaces  may  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  Cice  of  the  saw, 
but  inclined  in  Ihe  direction  ihat  the  teeth  are  set ;  go  that 
the  teelh,  when  cutting  first  remove  the  wood  from  the 
sides  of  tbe  kerf,  leaving  a  liltle  ridge  in  the  centre,  which 
lends  to  keep  tho  saw  steady  in  its  course. 

In  cutting  a  log  into  planks  with  a  pit-saw,  it  u  ccces- 
sary  to  insert  wedges  iik  the  kerf,  in  order  to  keep  it  open, 
and  allow  free  passage  for  the  saw.  To  save  Ibe  irouhlo 
and  mconvenience  of  shifting  these  as  the  saw  prosccds, 
Mr.  Griffiths  invented  an  expanding  wedge,  for  wliioh  ho 
received  a  reward  from  the  Socieiy  of  Arts.    It  '»  [e^n" 


sented  in  the  annexed  cut,  a  being  the  handle,  bb  two 
springs,  and  c  a  cross-piece  lo  prevent  Ibc  wedge  from  fnll- 
the  pit  when  fully  expanded.    When  the  saw  has 

, .  _  led  by  1 
up  lo  the  ends  of  the  springs ;  tbe  cross-piece  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  balk.  The  elasticity  of  the  springs  will  causo 
the  out  to  open  as  it  proceeds,  without  the  wedge  being 
moved ;  and  the  cross-bar  will  prevent  its  falling  when  it 
led  its  full  expansion. 

account  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  sawing 
timber,  see  Saw-Mill. 

ir  cutting  stone  are  without  teelh,  although  Ihcj 
Imes  slightly  notched  upon  the  cutting  edge,  that 
they  may  collect  and  retain  the  narlicles  of  sand  that  ore 
'onducled  into  the  cut  by  a  small  current  of  water,  and  by 
Jic  attrition  of  which  the  effect  is  mainly  produced.  Tho 
law-plate  is  tightly  stretched  in  a  kind  of  rectangular 
frame,  of  which  it  forms  tbe  lower  side;  and  the  frame, 
being  suspended  by  Tope%  is  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  one  or  two  men.  A  hoord  is  laid  sloping  loworda 
to  conduct  a  constaiil  supply  of  water  fioin  a  feser- 
d  a  quantity  of  sand  i«  laid  on  the  hoard,  so  that 
the  operator  can,  by  means  of  s  hooked  stick,  draw  a  little 
into  the  stream  of  water  when  neces<ary.  Coarse  sharp 
laiid  is  used  for  cutting  soil  stoues,  and  fine  sand  for  lliosa 
of  harder  quality;  the  sand. being  In  all  coses  carefully 
deoocd  and  uAeiL    S&wiog  slooa  is  a  very  tlow  uul  laboxi' 


SAW  4' 

Hn*  opention ;  k  pnod  mrkman  not  boitiii  able  to  out  mor* 
th«n  twenty-flTO  ur  tliirty  »i\ttaT»  feel  of  Porllnnd  mono  in 
k  itj ;  mA,  u  commonly  pmctited,  it  inrolTM  ronsiderabte 
Vuto  of  miterutl,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  siw  to 
HWfTt!  ftom  liio  right  dlreerton  whan  the  >tone  U  not  uni- 
■ft>»m  in  harrlncM.  Th«  dcfeot*  of  the  comioon  prooms  bniv 
1>con  pnrlLally  aYoid(^d,  of  latB  i^ean,  by  tbu  uso  of  atone- 
Ujwing  mwhlnerv.  wofkod  by  tteim  or  wnter  power,  in 
*liich  tha  effect  U  «>  much  incrtascd  by  t^atOr  preaiuro 
tipnil  the  lawi.  that,  acFOT'ling  to  ibe  '  BncyBlopndia  Mo- 
tropolitana,'  one  mw  purfiirm*  ai  mach  work  In  tefenty 
'hours  aa  a  Rmn  in  six  weeks,  and  with  lUoli  aeouraey  that 
tho  Bitifaco  eeuce\j  requiraa  Any  drMiing.  Ah  in  «w- 
inills  for  wood,  any  number  of  law*  may  bo  worked  to- 
gether. M  adjusted  as  lu  cat  a  block  of  stone  Into  ilaba  of 
kny  requmtd  thickness.  Curved  forms  may  be  cut  in  alone 
1)y  me«na  of  atraight  (awi;  but  a  patent  itM  obtained  in 
1810.  by  Mr.  Muidock.  Ibr  cutting  column*,  atone  pipea, 
ftc.  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  saw,  so  mounted  as  to  receite 
rniBlory  motion  atlentalety  in  vacti  ditoclion ;  suob  •  motion 
beiug  found  moto  suitable  fof  culling  stone  than  a  eootinued 
'    rotation  in  one  directiou 

SAWnSH,  a  B>h  belonging  lo  Ifao  Oxed^llcd  Cbon- 
drupten'^ians.  nearly  related  on  tha  one  hand  (o  the  Sharks 
ISgua'td^t.  and  on  the  other  to  tho  Raya.     [SaOALiuA] 

SAW-MILL.  Iq  (his  article  wilt  be  erabrai^ed  not  only 
inch  points  in  the  mechanism  of  saw-mills,  strictly  so  called, 
ka  appear  to  require  lioliee,  but  alko  some  otiier  -— ■-' 
Tances  in  which  lawa  are    used   i( 


tinder  Saw,  where 
be  found. 

Although  saw^millf  have  not  been  very  gensrall*  intra- 
dnced  till  within  a  fiaw  years,  Uiej>  are  by  no  means  ot  recent 
arigin.  Saws  worked  by  machmery  were  known  on  the 
OoQlInentBt  least  u  early  aa  the  Brteenlh  century,  though 
IIm  ImprOTemeut  of  having  several  saws  in  the  samo  frame, 
■o  u  lo  cut  a  lug  into  many  planks  by  one  opctaiion,  is  *up- 
MWd  not  to  have  been  tTied  prior  lo  the  aixwenth  century. 
Notwtlhalandine  their  suoeessful  use  in  Oermany,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  other  pUcee,  the  introduction  of  sawmills  In 
England  was  much  opposed.  One  was  erected  near  London 
in  1663,  by  a  Dutchman ;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
Nok4l9  of  IIau!>hton'«  *Cal!eo4ion  fur  Improvetiitmt  of 
Busbandry  end  Trade,'  published  August  i,  I'OO.  the 
kdopliun  of  saw-mills  in  this  country  is  strongly  recom- 
moiided,  although  some  opposition  from  the  populace  is 
tnentiuDod  as  uoi  improbBbI«>  About  the  year  1767  or  1 768 


I  aaw-mill  Was  ^itablithod  at 


tntended  by  a  person  who  had  bMuflkk  acqiaaMW  «*%  | 
useofsaw-millton  theC«D(h)efiL  Thte  iBiU  «•»  Ai^qil  | 
by  a  riotous  mob;  but  the  r)ng1i*d«v«  b«nw«nMi^|» 
nished,  and  the  dumai(«  made  Rood  kf  ttm  ^m>^  *^  I 
again  set  up,  and  soon' followed  by  oOtn*.  fkwiikllilf  <fc  ; 
the  imptoveRionl  of  iho  »lean)-«n||in*  mad*  il  avwUft  mt  , 
moving  power  A  similar  inill  la  taidta  bBTwCUMAafea  , 
years  previously  at  l^iih.  Many  of  fhm  «arli>r  «*«A  , 
were  driven  by  wnter,  and  Ihoee  ftf  Norlb  Amtnm  tm  rt  | 
generally  worked  by  that  pow<r. 

The  earliest  kind  of  aawln|;-machin*iy  ««•.  Is  te  ^m 
tial  halurei.  thu  «ame  as  ibat  still  uMtl  Ibr  oawtaf  te4 
timber  into  planks.  In  Ibis  macltin*  Um  MWb  •(•  MMrf 
in  «  frame  which  slides  up  and  4o<ra  oa  vanial  pNic 
the  reeiprocating  motion  beinjf  Imputed  !•  tW  j—ln 
crank  upon  an  axle  lurned  by  •  ooniMotMNI  mil  lbB«i» 
wheal  or  other  prime  mover.  Tb«  log  to  lUffMlan  | 
carriage  resting  upon  rollers,  and  >•  mkito  ••  aAlMBI 
Utile  at  each  atroke  of  Ibe  ««wi^  wfaikh  Hit  immg'^^ 
descent  only.  Fir*.  1  and  3  repraavBt  thm  ttmmam^ 
procaling  s«w-milf,  the  nam*  Uu«M  tm  b«tb  Nfansf  • 
curreiponding  parts.  Tha  macbincrr,  ia  thafemtlHaiw 
preseiilol,  ocuuples  Iwo  sturiiss  ;  the  e«at-0nn  blMMgki^ 
seourely  bolted  down  to  Um  bM>unut  fldor,  MM  lii« 
ihroagh  the  upper  door,  wlnoh  b  Aamtt  in  s^rtlM  fl  A  k 
An  boriionial  axle,  re(elviR|i(  In  boatiofk  anaokai  »  k 
lower  part  of  the  framinit,  ts  mn^  ky  noskkri  **■ 
frcm  Ibe  axle  Immodiaiely  impatlcd  by  tkk  lUksvim 
waier-wlieel.  or  other  IDVvintt  power.  T«*a  drwki  ■  t^ 
Iters  are  used,  that  nuurkad  »  bnaf  jCnarf  «■  " 
while  the  oiher.  A.  revolves  frwel^f ;   tiM  dri«n(  k 

shihed  U>  this  looie  riggor  when  tt  Is  &—• — ' ■- 

chine  wiltioul  slopping  tho  ougine  Ui 
of  ihe  earlier  saw-mills  the  mutioa  v 
irainof  cogged  wheels;  but  strapa  ar*  (tTBtuoM^Mit 

tion  la  the  machinery,  will  ^ve  way  wuhout  inikt^m 
eog-wheels  would  be  brok«n  to  piacwa.  It  BHf  teotaka 
here,  thai  important  advant«i(ka  lia«e  hetfudef  «A 

recent   introduction   of  stnpa  or    baiHia    f-  «rf)  ■ 

caoulchouo,  for  driving  machinery ;  a*  ibr'  sifMte 

tbem  much  mom  effectiTc  and  dnraUo  lb:  .•  ^  la^ 

and  obviaiea  the  inconvBUiaoee  ut  Bliiipui  t         f*^ 

to  which  Ihe  rommon  hooiU  aro  luble  wl  kd  M 

use.  The  bxIb,  being  cnutkcd.  unpoito  k  . —  t,  .  —■ 
tioatQthpifist'fiMWt^lif  Ji  '  ' 


«M«Mb^ 

d  laMiVMak 


The  mrtirnl  motion  of  Ibe  saw-frame  is  ensured  by  its  slid- 
ing up  and  down  upon  smooth  pillars  or  guide-rod*  at- 
tkched  to  the  fiome-work  of  the  machine;  theoe  being  usu- 
ally mnde  square,  that  ibe  parts  sliding  upon  then)  mky  be 
icrewed  up  so  as  to  tit  aceurolcly  when  l^ooed  by  wpar. 
In  tome  machines  frici ion-rot lers  are  uned  itiMmd  of  mera 
altdes  for  guiding  tha  *aw-ft«me.  The  saws  (of  which 
Mfht  are  rcpreaeoted  in  Iff.  %  altboojgh  a  im^ler  naikbkr 


may  bo  used)  am  ttrelfbnl  ticbtty  tn  tlw  Umiaa,  i— k 
by  roeani  of  wedgns  drivira  throogb  tkonia».b«i«a  ik  tha 
upper  end.  In  Ihe  saw-mill*  oreoieil  at  tha  fUjol  An 
Woolwioh,  fay  Mr.  (now  Sir  H.  1.)  BruMl.  kn  ikaikiia 
paralm  I*  need  to  OOwMk  tlw  Mwa  e^kkUy.  Al  mmb  O 
every aaw  U  a  piatk of  iww  wroikartkg  iiikbokli.  Tbataok 

St  the  ' -«  -'•*- -'■  -   -| — I  -f,,  I,, II,  bhimH 

•flho»«-rkkaMkkadtkktkt(feki«pki<^iikcttM*l«l> 


;le  hanging  on  ibe  upper  cross-bar,  and  capable  of 
ighlaneil  by  wodges.  Wben  it  is  desired  to  tlx  or 
the  sari,  Ihe  law-fraau)  is  raised  Lo  ihe  lughrat 
;  tha  iTBok  will  allow,  and  held  Mcurely  in  ihal 
xhilB  a  steelyard,  Loiiiled  lo  (he  degree  neceuary 
UCQ  Ilie  required  leusion,  is  connected  wilh  Uie 
of  each  saw  succeMively ;  and,  wliilu  ihey  are  thus 
:d,  Ibe  wedges  are  puslied  in  by  band.  Tlw  saws  are 
el,  and  at  llie  required  dialence  apart,  b/piaoiDg 
1  at  top  and  bottom,  pieces  ofwowl  of  ibe 

I*  u>  uM  intended  plankf,  with  similar  pieces  out- 
then  screwing  the  wliole  Grmly  loj(etbei-. 
saws  cut  only  in  ibeir  doteent,  and  the  resutanoe 
come  is  iburctbre  very  unequal,  it  is  necessary  lo 
*bt»l,  p,  to  the  machine,  and  to  load  its  periphery 
manner  as  to  produce  ss  equable  a  moliuo  as  pos- 
lempta  have  been  made  to  introduce  s«wing-ma- 
'    h  two  Hels  of  saws,  one  of  which  should  cut  up- 
.  i  they  do  not  appear  lo  have  succeeded.  Aeimilax 
imelimea  produced  by  connecting  twomaohiDes 
lis;  the  cnnks  being  so  adjus1«d  that  onsHw- 
'eiids  wbilo  tha  other   rises.      As   some   incon- 
.  ay  be  occasioned  by  ihe  commoD  arrangement  of 
I    .  in  which  several  macbine«  are  impelled  by  one 
SttoD  Ihe  different  quality  uf  the  wood  lo  be  cul.  or 
re'' 01  stances,  may  render  various  rates  of  speed  de- 
it  -<  prupoeed,  m  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr  M'DowbII. 
.t(  Aorkeai'h  saw-frame  by  a  aeparalo  steam-engine, 
/  of  which  might  be  regulattd  without  interfering 

I  us  of  limber  lo  ba  divided  into  planks,  of  which 
'.  JDcrally  operated  upon  simultaiieuusly.  are  repre- 

1  ceciiou  in  Fig.  3,  and  one  of  them  in  profile  at 
1.  They  are  supported  by  rollers.  A  A.  and  secured 
nds  by  suitable  faslentngs  lo  a  long  irqu  carriage 

of  passing  through  the  saw-frame,  and  liavint;  a 

rack  uluni^  its  under  side,  g  h  a  ralchet-wheel. 
y  the  iiiieri-ention  of  a  pall,  connected  with  an  ec- 
iD  itie  main  axle  of  the  machine,  is  turned  a  little 
cis  during  each  deKont  of  tbo  saw-frame.  Tbo  axle 
nhce]  extends  completely  across  the  machine,  and 
olhed  pinion  working  into  the  rack  on  the  under 
Ihe  tiraber-carrisBe,  which  is  thereby  moved  a  liltle 
irecliun  indiciiled  by  the  arrows  In  Pig.  I.  at  every 
rd  siroke  of  lbs  saws.  Thus  Ihe  carriage  and  balks 
arare  prupulled  rornard  as  ftut  u  th«  wood  is  cut ; 
in  the  plunks  are  completely  divided,  Ihey  are  re~ 
rom  the  carriage,  which  is  returned  10  its  original 
1,  ready  fur  Ihe  next  operation,  by  turning  a  winch- 
on  the  end  of  the  axis  bearing  the  ratchet -wheel  g, 
b  or  delenis  of  which  are  turned  back  to  allow  it 
n)j  or,  in  soma  machines,  by  conaecting  the  axle 
i  engine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  reversed 
In  order  to  keep  the  balks  of  limber  steady  dur- 

cut,  thciir  inner  sides  slide  against  polished  steel 
led  to  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  awnBt  which 
^  pressed  by  rollers  held   in  contact  wilh  their  outer 

weighted  levers,  one  of  which  U  eboHU  kt  f,  Fig.  I. 


In  the  sawmills  ereoied  at  Woolwieh  hy  Brunei,  lo  which 
allusion  has  bei-n  made  before,  a  contrivsnce  is  added  lo 
allow  the  MW-frame  to  retreat  bsckwards  a  little  in  its 
eiicent,  that  tbe  teeth  may  not  lovcb  ihe  wood  when  not 
culling.  All  American  inventor,  in  a  patent  obtained  about 
1836,  proposes  la  sharpen  ihe  back  of  about  every  tbird 
tooth  of  the  saws  to  a  knife-edge ;  tbe  outting-ed(>es  beina; 
alternately  towards  each  side  of  the  ftaw.  By  this  means 
the  saws,  during  iheir  au^ent,  shave  or  as  it  were  piane  the 
cut  surfaces,  and  leovs  Ibem  much  smoother  than  when  of 
the  ordmary  kind. 

As  in  all  reciprocal iiig  machinery,  much  power  is  loec  in 
the  apparatus  just  described,  in  consequence  of  the  olter- 
naliiig  motion.  This  circumsiance  also  limits  ifao  speed  uf 
Ihe  saws,  white  the  rspidiiy  witb  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed is  further  ralardud  by  the  saws  out  ting  in  onediiec- 
tion  only,  ane-ludf  of  the  lime  being  occupied  in  ttie  ascent 
of  tbe  saw-fratnelo  bring  it  into  the  position  for  making  an 
effective  stroke.  Tllew  rircumstancca  have  led  to  the  use 
of  circular  saws,  which,  by  revolving  couslanlly  in  one 
direction,  require  leas  power,  and  may  be  driven  Willi  liir 
jireater  speiNl  than  reciprocating  saws;  while  their  continu- 
ous action  not  only  oxpcdiles  the  operation  of  savim;,  but 
also  makes  the  motion  of  Ihe  machinery  more  uniform. 
Circular  saws  here  therefore  been  very  extensively  applied 
to  the  more  dehuiita  kinds  of  sawing  within  Ihe  lest  thirty 
or  forly  yean,  allbougb  it  does  not  appear  lo  be  known  by 
whom  they  were  first  applied  to  tbe  cutting  of  wood.  Il  is 
said  thai  circular  saws  were  used  for  culling  the  teeth  of 
watoh  and  clock  wheels  long  before  they  were  used  for  other 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  kind  of  cin^ular 
saw  ia  Ihal  used  Air  culling  lugi  of  hard  wood  into  veneers 
Brunei,  lo  whom  England  i«  indebted  for  many  valu- 
abla  improvements  in  this  class  of  machinery,  look  out  a 
patent  in  I8(i6  for  a  method  of  eonstruclmg  very  large  oii^ 
cular  saws  by  attaching  several  piefc*  of  alecl  plate  lo  a 
Hunoli  of  iron  turned  perfcdly  true.  In  this  way  saws  have 
been  made  of  as  much  aj  eighteen  feet  diamoler ;  but  such 
tart^e  aawa  can  only  be  used  for  cutting  veneers  or  very 
Ihiii  hoards,  which  will  easily  bend  so  as  to  pasj  the  tianch 
of  ihe  saw.  which  is  necessarily  of  considerable  thickness. 
Figs.  3  and  4  present  side  and  end  elevations  of  a  circular 
veneering- saw.  as   used  at  ibe  City  Saw-MiUs,  to  tbe  pro- 


elors  of  which,  Messrs  Esdaile  and  Margrave,  the  writer 

ndebted  for  the  fsotUliea  so  bberally  accorded  to  him  in 

the  inspection  of  Iheir  imerestin^  works.     As  in  Ihe  former 

jlIostralion^  the  same  letters  refer  lo  corres]  ion  ding  parts 

in  eaehfiew  of  the  maohiiM.    a  is  tbe  mw,  consisting  of  a 


ji  wklfl,  Mmred  by  aBtmra  to  ano&cr  fet  of  iftitm 

tbal  ate  firmly  atUohed  to  tha  tutA  «  bundation.  whieh 
ia  of  cut-iron,  varj'  Ibiek  ia  th«  oantn  aod  taparing  to  a 
thin  adn.  The  outw  (ids  of  llw  Aand^  or  that  along 
vbieh  toe  log  lo  be  oat  baa  to  paai,  ia  inada  aitbar  quite 
flat  or  •liglttl]'  ooDoavo.  Wban  tbe  mw  h  tct^  large,  the 
lower  pert,  aa  abovn  {n  Hie  diagiaiBt,  paaaet  tbiongii 
the  fioor  of  tlw  room.  Hm  taw  ia  iwmnted  on  one  end 
of  an  axle,  reYolTiDg  in  flrmly  aeenred  bearing*,  b  ia 
a  rigser  flxed  on  the  axle,  to  reoeivo  dmUoq.  by  iMana  of  a 
broad  atrap,  from  iba  ongise ;  and  e  a  looae  riggtr,  (o 
wbidi  the  itrap  ii  abiftad  vheit  it  ia  niciwary  lo  Me  the 
aaw.  Ai  tfaa  iae»  cenation  of  tbe  nwrins  paver  vonla  not 
atop  tbe  macbineaa  ^nioUyaaU  daairabM,  a  wooden  wheel 
/ia  wUed,  to  the  periphery  of  wbioh  ax  iroB  (trap  may  bto 
pretaed  by  a  lever  in  >a  to  aireat  ita  rerohilian,  and  brine 
themaohine  toaataud.  The  log  ta  be  eat.  whidiia  marked 
A,ii  fixed  to  k  earriago^.  whiah  alidea  on  a  kind  of  rail- 
way ^(jvatod  on  a  aubaiatitial  fMmework. '  Tbe  under  aide 
of  the  curiage  i*  inpplied  with  a  rack,  working  into  a 
pinion  at  fc  to  wbioh  matbn  ia  imparted  by  a  tnin  of 
wbeda,  partly  under  the  tloor,  and  tamed  by  a  itrap  fton 
tha  riogerd^oa  the  axtt  of  tbe  aaw;  «  i*  awheel  with 
aevoralgTootea  of  difrerenidiameten.lqr  a  band  fh>m  wbioh 


ing 


SAW 

the  plane  of  the  laigeM  aaw  vUl*  II  b'i 
can  acarcely  be  diaoented     LogaorBbsol 
have  been  ent  by  thia  apparattti.    "Ra  ~ 
during  the  eonvenion.  or  cuiiiog  up.  of 
had  been  placed  on  the  Parnate  la  m 
Hondnraa  mahogany,  eighteen  mt  low 
inch  iquare;  from  which  uobnkiB  mi 
'    ofabouttentoaii  ine^aaia* 


aa  to  require  leareelTany  dreedoK 

A U..1— ,  ■  ■  Mr.  Oai^  jm  IMt  tm  wawt 


ii^ra,  to  MM  of  «Mih  •■ 


rratoa  (not  ihown  in  tbe  oata)  b  moved  (br  regolat- 
velooii;  with  wbioh  the  eairtege  ia  propelled.  By 
u»  of  lerewf  turned  t^  a  handle  attaebed  (o  the  car- 
riage, tbe  log  ia  made  to  projeet  berood  tbe  plane  of  the 
^ew  in  a  IriunK  degree  ;  ana  then  the  attendant  throw- 
ing the  pinbn  a  into  Kear,  the  earrfage  with  the  log  upon 
it  ia  ttaadily  moved  Mong  ita  r«ilway,  while  the  thin  and 
flexible  veneer  leparated  by  the  aaw  alidei  along  tbe  eon- 
vex  aide  of  the  Mw-ftaiteh  at  t.  When  the  carriage 
haa  Iraveraed  the  whole  kiKth  of  the  log,  tile  detached 
veneer  ia  earefblly  ranoved,  and  the  oarrlage  branght 
rapidly  back  to  ita  original  iituatfon  \n  rerening  the  motion 
of  the  pinion ;  a  prooaaa  readily  eneted  by  meant  of  - 
clulch-box  beneath  the  floor.  wHh  a  handle  brought  to 
convenient  aitnation  for  the  BttandanL  Hm  apparatna 
which  imparta  a  tnnmrae  motion  to  the  log  it  th«n  araiB 
moved,  to  at  to  project  the  logauAeientlr  beyond  tbe  Dlene 
of  tbe  aaw  to  allow  another  veneer  to  be  cut  ofC  and  the 
Kime  proceti  is  again  gone  through. 

A  itationary  thield  of  tbin  brau  ia  nted  to  cover  the  i 
on  the  convex  tide,  at  the  point  where  the  veneer  turns 
of  the  straight  cotirae  to  pass  the  flinch ;  and,  wben  the 
wood  it  very  brittle,  another  thield  ii  uted,  pretaing  tlie 
outer  aide  of  tbe  veneer,  both  to  diminiih  the  ritk  of  ita 
broaking,  and  to  prevent  bid  that  may  be  daiiohed  from  it 
flying  off  againtt  the  face  of  the  penon  attending  the  ma- 
chine. Several  minor  contrivancEa,  which  it  it  unneceatary 
ban  to  detail,  are  added  (or  variout  purpoaet  of  convanjonce 
and  safely.  The  axle,  with  ita  riggert,  &c,  are  encloted  by 
boarding,  and  a  boarded  channel  u  uiually  made  to  reeeivo 
the  veneer.  In  tome  machinal  the  veneer  paaaei  betteath 
the  axia,  and  in  others  in  a  curvod  (diannel  hy  ita  tide,  in 
which  cate  it  i>  not  oseeaaary  to  plaea  the  log  either  above 
or  below  tha  level  of  the  axle.  When  lai^  logt  are  to  be 
operated  on.  iIho'  are  lecured  to  the  earriaga  hy  iron  clampa, 
or  dogt ;  but  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  thin  dice,  nJUteh, 
they  are  glued  to  a  wooden  frame  attached  to  the  carriage, 
hy  which  arrangement  the  taw  wilt  cut  at  lonjt  aa  there 
rcmaint  a  sufficient  thickueti  of  wood  to  be  divided;  and, 
by  toltciiing  the  glue  with  hot  water,  the  thin  alice  remain- 
ing on  the  fraroa  may  be  detached.  When  the  saw-plalet 
are  worn  down  by  repeated  thatpeniog,  they  are  moved 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  flaneh,  different  rowt  of 
■crcw-holea  being  provided  for  that  purposed  By  a  judiciooi 
errangement  of  IheM  holei,  (he  plalaa  may  bo  used  until 
ono  row  it  filed  away,  and  they  are  reduced  to  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  width. 
In  the  principal  room  tat  cutting  vaneen  at  the  (Sty  Saw- 


in  a  minnie.  In  erocting  tbe  milb  the  greatest  potaible 
care  waa  taken  to  eoaure  lolidity  of  bate  fi>r  the  machinery ; 
each  taw  having  a  separate  foundation  of  brickwork.  The 
nsoataity  lor  auch  preeantion  may  be  readily  conceived  when 
the  aixo  of  the  aawi  ia  ooniidaied,  and  U  it  remembeiad  that 
tbcy  are  lo  cut  from  Ian  to  fourteen  veneers  out  of  an  inch 
of  wood;  and  to  complete^  hat  the  doairod  tolidity  and 
pteadinaaa  be«a  aminad,  that  wh«a  tlw  agre  b  biongbt  into 


A  patent  was  obt«in»1 
oontrivancea  for  cnttin|  > 

of  small  circular  iBWaati  .__  _  ._  . 

of  the  log.  which  revolvi  -  iwly  cate  aitia;  anlk^^k 
combined  motion  of  th  -  >  i  wid  tha  hib  fh*  vhrii  laa 
ofwood  i*  converted  ini"  i  i^nitiaaaaa  i|£il a—tfci— ■ 
hiing  tboae  produced  b^  i  ;i>'  celefantiid  weaMac-Hlttf^ 
chinerv  uted  in  Ruiaia,  :  i  w  liich  a  kaite-afiaA  taMr^ — ~ 
is  uaed  as  a  cutter.    CH  <>:  orCirrnMB  KAcmoncJ 

As  before  explained,  luige  cireolar  Mwa  an  oriy  ilifkl 
for  cutting  very  thin  b1ic<!s  or  boarda;  tbey  aa  aatwari 
for  cutting  off  a  greater  ttiictuMM  lima  half  aa  m^  wk 
rarely  to  much.  When,  thcrefim^  tba  piaea  ea»  rf  afc 
thick  to  be  diverted  ftotn  ihc  ttmirilt  liaa  lo  pM  ••  AaA 
of  the  taw.  a  taw  of  inuh  smaltarmaa,  aiki  fcnrftfs 
tingle  plate  of  tteel,is  u  <.-<l.  Sueh  aaav  ia  vna^mnHri 
in  a  bench  or  table.  w.uWi  whiefa  iba  ■>!»  fam^  ■! 
havinga  riit  or  openio.-  ihruagh  vWeh  tka  a|fK  pM4 
the  saw  projects.  Tbe  -■.\*-  is  kept  anidrtrMMptf  ^ 
thick  plates  or  flangea  •  f  iron,  abeal  ui  Otmt  Wmm^ 
oue  of  which  is  screwed  n-iiity  aptoaaife  aifcaTltailfc 
Tbe  true  motion  of  the  -l.w  is  aomaMHOT  tarOv  foMi 
for  by  meant  of  adjuatini;  screws  laaartid  IbMm  la^  fc 
auch  a  manner  aa  to  wnHno  tba  aaiaylaH  iw  aark 
periphery.  The  pieee  ol  wood  to  ba  «■!  It  Wl  ■  * 
smooth  sarfoee  c^  the  tnble,  and  nukad  laaMfcfla^^ 
band ;  its  motion  beinK  direotaa  bv  m  VMaaiAia  pA  ■ 
rule  screwed  totbeiaUi!.  and  eapablaof  r^ — ' " 


dfttanoa  from  tbe  taw,  but  alwaja 

By  inclining  the  surfao.-  of  the  '-" 

the  wood  may  be  cut  to 

two  w  more  tawa  mi  tk^ 

eut  off  aimnltaneooaly.    Small  cii 

are  often  moved  hj  means  of  a  trc 

\-ariety  of  ingmioua  raudiQcatlon^  May  ha' 

useflil  parpoaea. 

Cireular  benoh-aawa  'ere 
faet  diameter,  though  they 
owing  to  the  pngeetion  of 
through  a  pieee  of  wood  of  about' 
Amonfi  tbe  toggeitions  made  for 
of  continuous  motion  without  tUr' 
the  late  Mr.  Bmart,  who  did  ma 
proving  tawiniHnaahmery.    He  pwaaaii 
endletabuid  of  steal,  tlretched  tighi^f%||| 
'  and  toothed  on  one  edge ;  by  which  an  aA 
dnoed  similar  to  that  of  two  tlraigbt  wrc^ 
ting  downwards  and  the  other  apwafdi. 
was  patented  in  1824,  by  Hetars.  SafaM 
by  which  timbera  of  large  tixe  may  ha  aM 
taws,  each  cutting,  at  repretentod  ia  Kg. 


than  half  throogh  the  loz.    It  waa  |iiinni<  fa  ||ih|MM 
to  eut  several  [^nka  ai  otice,  by  tiin^  « iiiiabm  af  ■■■ 

■ af  thatbiibiiwrffc 

plaaks  ara  la  %a^ 

divided  into  teanllingi  or  Intht,  to  employ  a  ~~    ' 

■ontal  lawe  flxed  upon  u  vi?rli(-al  axi*.  (u  rut 
lOon  aa  tbey  leave  the  nn>l  ttt  of  siiwa. 

In  tbe  heantifbl  and  in^ni<)ii«  litocV' 
at  Portsmouth  byBrom.'!.  mws   are  extcnai 
For  dividing    large  log*   Iran^vor^^ly  iuto  p_ 
required  length,   a  lat;;<-  cnns-cut  saw  movvri 
and  ttkrwards  by  madnnvry  in  n  ctmilar  o) 
uauBl  node  of  worUog  such  by  hand,  is  ^ned ' 


SAW  4 

smaller  blocks  a  circular  lai*  ii  employed,  tnaanlad  in 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  applied  to  any  side  of  Ihe 

the  saw  always  continuing  in  the  same  plane.  Fig.  6 
nents  Ibo  contrivance  by  whicli  this  is  eOerted,  omil- 
«very  part  not  esseniial  fur  explaining  Ibe  manQer  in 
'    ■'     '  g  toba  cut,  supported 


)  moved. 


Varae  which  allaffi  the  saw  to  be  brought  in  contftcl 
ihe  loi;  in  any  diieclion  ;  b  the  saw,  fixed  on  the  BDd  of 
le  supported  by  a  swinging  frame,  pivoted  at  e  to  the 
if  anuilior  miiveable  frame  vibrating  on  an  axii  at  d. 
notion  is  communicated  by  a  strap  patainf;  over  ftuide- 
s  near  the  uxi*  i^  lo  a  nbei;!  on  the  axis  c ;  and  &om 
nd  wbeel  un  (he  a\is  c,  also  by  an  endleu  band,  to  a 
on  the  axis  to  wliich  the  saw  is  attached,  t,  e,  ore  two 
vhcels  made  to  press  againgt  the  last- mentioned 
when  it  is  necessary  to  tighten  it.    f  and  g  are  rods 

0  guide  the  saw-frame,  the  former  alTectinj;  its  motion 
in'tally   and  the   latter  vertically;    these   rods  being 

1  by  rackt  attached  to  thera.  working  into  pinions 
1  by  the  handles  h  and  i.  When  the  I03  is  properly 
ed,  the  attendant,  by  moving  the  handlea  h  and  t, 
1  the  saw  successively  in  contact  with  each  ofitt  itdes; 
1US.  as  it  will  cut  in  any  direction  ai  far  as  the  centre 
'  log.  it  will  divide  a  piece  of  wood  of  nearly  its  own 
ter.  This  apparatus  is  used  for  cutting  elm  for  the 
iif  the  blocks,  and  a  somewhat  similar  contrivance  is 
td  for  dividing  lignum  vito  into  suitable  pieces  for  the 
!S.  In  it  the  saw  is  placed  horilon tally, its  axle  being 
il,  and  attached  to  a  frame  which  moves  on  a  vertical 
ike  a  dour  on  its  hinges.  The  log,  which  is  placed 
dly,  ia  raaile  to  revolve  slowly,  so  as  to  present  every 

iw,  which  IS  pressed  against  it  by  a  lever 


I  to  the  frame.  Of  ihi 
nus  a  very  f.ill  desi-ripiion  i 
It  of  tlie  block  machinery, 
tf:ichinery.' 
Ea-;iman,oriheUnifedSi 


several  other  sawing- 
given  by  Farey,  in  his 
1  Rees's  '  Cyclopndia,' 


hen  a 


patented  some  curious 

iwini;  machinery  about  IB24.     He  found 
propelled  with  great  velocity,  it 


eili  idacud  at  equal  diaiancea        

r,  as  usual,  its  periphery  he  full  of  teeth,  a.  Pig.  7, 
ents  lliis  kind  of  bbw,  which  has  four  cutting  instru- 
callcd  section  teeth,  each  coofiisting  of  two  teeth  re- 
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luual  way,  nottbnmgfa  the  lo^  bat  ftam . 

to  the  centre;  to  that  the  cata  form  the  radii  Ot  a  oirel^ 
and  the  planki  or  boards  produced  are  ihii-ker  at  the  outer 
than  the  inner  edge,  e.  Pig.  7,  is  an  end  view  of  the  \og 
showing  a  few  ruta  of  the  saw.  It  ia  laid  on  a  eairiM;* 
which  moves  it  towards  the  law,  and  is  so  fixed  that  at  w» 
conclusion  of  one  cut  It  turns  a  little  upon  it*  axis  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  nest.  To  make  Ihe  outer  edges  of  the  planks 
smooth  and  uniform,  a  pair  of  teetb  called  tapptri  (marked 
b.b  in  the  cut)  are  screwed  to  llie  side  of  the  saw;  and  lbes« 
remove  one  or  two  inches  of  (he  sap  or  soft  outer  wood  fiom 
each  plank.  When  the  log  is  of  sufficient  size,  a  second  set 
of  cuts  may  be  made,  aher  removing  the  planks  formed  by 
(he  first  operation.  The  boards  cut  by  this  machineiy  are 
much  used  for  covering  buildings,  for  which  their  feaiher- 
odged  form  especially  adapts  ihem ;  and  they  are  fbund  tc 
withstand  the  inHuence  of  the  weather  Tar  beiter  than 
othen;  a  circumstance  readily  accounted  for  by  the  bcl, 
wbioh  may  be  observed  in  a  stick  of  timber  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  Ihal  all  cracks  cauied  by  shrinkage 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  iu  the  direction  in 
which  these  boards  are  cut. 

All  the  varieliea  of  apparatus  that  have  been  described 
are  for  the  purpose  of  makini^  straight  cuts ;  but  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  produce  curved  forma  by  sawing,  for  which 
purpose  tbete  are  several  ingenious  contrivances.  In  1806 
the  Society  of  Aru  rewarded  Ur.  Troiter  for  the  invention 
of  a  concave  circular  saw,  resembling  a  watch  glass  in  form, 
which  was  mounted  in  a  bench  like  the  common  bench- 
saw,  and  to  which  the  wood  was  directed  by  curved  guidea. 
Many  useful  forms  are  cut  by  a  saw  consisting  of  a  cylinder 
afateel,  toothed  on  the  edge,  as  represented  iaBig.%.   Such 


J^.  8. 


■awe,  which  are  called  crown  or  curvilinear  saws,  or.  fton 
their  reeemblance  to  the  saws  used  in  the  operation  of  tra- 
panning,  trtpan  sawa,  are  used  for  cutting  circular  piecea 
of  wood  to  form  the  sheaves  of  blocks ;  and,  when  of  laiger 
dimenaiotu,  fur  cutting  chair-backs,  felloes  of  wheel*,  curved 
*  ush-handles,  Ste.  For  these  purposes  (hay  are  sometimaa 
led  a*  much  as  five  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  tnaehitia 
itented  by  Hr.  Dodds,  In  1831,  an  arrangement  rsaem- 


{jing 


inule),  it  will  rut  nine  or  ten  inches  in  depth  into  the 
(t  white  oak  timber  with  the  greatest  ease.  Hr.SMt- 
ontrivcd  these  saws  fliT  cutting  Up  limber  u  Uk  nu- 
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i  supported  to  deviate  from  the  itraight  course,  and  follov 
.J)e  curvatures  of  a  model  of  the  nxfuiied  form ;  while  iha 
aaws,  beine  attached  to  (he  ttvae  by  pivots,  are  capable  ol 
adapting  loeir  position  to  the  curve.  Tbit  machiiM  is  ap- 
plicable  in  many  ease*  in  which  neither  of  the  precediof 
would  be  available ;  and,  by  Qsiug  Mveral  Mws,  many  piecM 
of  wood  may  ha  cut  together. 
SAJCE,  MARSHAL.  Macxin.  Coont  op  Suont, 
t*  the  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  rountess  of  Ktsnigsmarck,  a 
Swedish  lady  of  high  rank.  Maurice  was  born  at  Dresden, 
October  19, 1696.  In  170B,  when  only  twelve  year*  old,  be 
aerved  in  the  army  of  the  allies  under  tbeoountofSchuleni- 
bourg  before  Lisle ;  in  1 709  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  siege  of  Toumay ;  and  he  was  at  the  battle  of  UbI> 
ptaquet  in  the  same  year.  Hit  fkther  aoon  afterward*  ga*« 
tiim  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  which  be  fought  againat 
Sweden,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Stialsund.  When  hewaa 
only  flfleea  yean  of  age  his  Enolher  got  up  a  marriage  ba-  , 
twaen  him  and  the  heiress  of  the  count*  of  Loben,  a  Qer* 
man  lady,  who  was  about  the  same  an. 

When  Prince  Eugene  waa  beaieging  Belgrade  he  waa 
joined  by  Msurica  of  Saxony,  who,  when  the  campaign  wai 
terminated,  returned  to  Dresden,  and  aTlar  a  abort  stay  re- 
paired to  Pari*  (I780Xvhere  be  waa  introduead  to  Ibe  dak* 
of  Otieana,  tben  r^ent.  who  received  faim  in  Ibe  moat  Bat- 
taring  maaiwr.and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Haraadiat- 
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<I«-Camp.  On  hii  return  to  Dresden  to  oik  his  father's 
permissior.  to  accept  the  dignity,  he  contrived  to  separate 
Dimself  from  his  wife  by  procuring  a  divorce.  No  blame  is 
imputed  to  her  except  jealousy,  for  which  there  was  no 
doubt  sufficient  cause,  constancy  in  his  attachments  to  the 
other  sex  bein^  by  no  means  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Maurice.  He  soon  returned  to  France,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  whirh  ho  manoeuvred  according  to  a 
plan  of  his  own.  and  for  which  he  received  the  praise  of 
Folard.  He  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  study 
mathematics  and  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  under 
that  skilful  tactician. 

In  the  year  1726  Maurice  of  Saxony  set  out  for  the  north, 
in  the  hope  of  being  elected  duke  of  Courland  through  the 
interest  of  his  father.  By  the  exertions  of  Anna  Iwanowna, 
duchess  of  Courland  (widow  of  the  duke  Frederic- William, 
who  died  in  1711),  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to 
him,  his  ele<*tion  was  carried,  though  there  were  other  can- 
didates, and  he  was  opposed  by  the  czarina  Catharina  I., 
who  sent  Mcnzikoff  to  seize  him  in  Mitau  ;  but  he  defended 
himself  in  the  palace,  and  the  Russians  retired.  The  Rus- 
sian inlluenre  was  then  used  in  the  Polish  diet,  which,  in 
virtue  of  its  right  of  suzereigniy,  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  diet  in  conse- 
quence signed  his  proscription.  He  attempted  to  defend 
himself  in  his  territory,  but  the  Russians  forced  him  to  ffee, 
and  he  escaped  to  F'rance  with  nothing  but  his  diploma  of  elec- 
tion. In  1728,  after  the  death  of  Catharina  I.,  the  duchess 
of  Courland,  whose  attachment  to  him  continued,  invited 
him  to  return,  which  he  did,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  would  have  made  him  her  partner  on  the  throne  of  the 
czars,  to  which  she  was  elected  in  1730,  if  she  had  not  pre- 
viously discovered  a  glaring  instance  of  his  inconstancy, 
wheri'upon  he  was  immediately  dismissed.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Dresden.  His  father, 
Augustus  11.,  died  in  1733. 

War  having  been  declared  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1733,  Maurice  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  solicit  employment,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbuig,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  at  the  peace  of  1736.  He  now 
returned  to  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  ]>robecutinK  his 
claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  but  failing  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  uent  again  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  war  and  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on 
which  he  had  employed  himself  for  some  time,  and  which 
he  called  *  Mes  RJIveries.' 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  a  ge- 
neral war  broke  out.  Louis  XV.  sent  an  armv  into  Bo- 
hernia  under  the  marshal  of  Belle- Isle,  the  left  wing  of 
which  was  confided  to  the  Count  of  Saxony,  who  was  charged 
with  the  investment  of  Prague  (1741),  which  he  took  by 
assault  in  a  few  days,  and  with  equal  rapidity  the  fortress  of 
Ef^ra.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  commaml  of  the 
army  of  Bavaria,  and  displayed  equal  skill  in  defensive  war- 
fare as  in  offensive.  He  was  alM)  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Alsace,  when  he  was  suddenly  .•summoned  by  Louis  XV. 
to  assist  in  placing  Prince  Edward  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Dun- 
kirk when  a  tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  his  squadron,  and 
the  rest  was  blo<:kaded  by  an  English  fleet.  Maurice  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  and  Louis  bestowed  on  him  the  staff 
of  a  Marshal  of  France  (March,  1 743). 

In  1744  Louis  XV.  entere<l  Flanders  with  an  army  of 
80,UOO  men,  the  left  wing  being  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  appointed  to  cover  the  sieges  which 
were  to  be  undertaken  by  Maishal  Noailles  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  kin:;.  Menai,  Ypres,  and  Furnes 
were  quickly  gained,  when  news  was  brought  that  Prinee 
Charles  had  entered  Alsace.  Thekm^and  Marshal  Noailles 
hastened  to  its  defence  with  the  grcuiest  part  of  the  troops, 
leaving  Marshal  Saxe  alone  in  Flanders  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive a^;aiiiht  an  army  three  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own  ;  he  maint.uned  his  position  however  with  (H>nsummate 
^klll.  keeping  the  allies  continually  in  check,  and  retaining 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

In  1745  Louis  XV.  returned  to  Flanders  with  a  large 
additional  force,  amouniini;.  \^ith  that  already  in  Flanders, 
to  100,f>00  men,  of  which  Marshal  Saxe  was  now  appointed 
ireneral -in-chief.  Marshal  Noailles  consenting  to  act  under 
him.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  1745,  the  campaign  was  ope:ied 


by  the  liege  of  Toumay.    The  tWirn  ai' 

with  45,000  men,  English,  Hanovemoi 

Saxe  was  suffering  under  dropay.  and  ui 

tion  of  tapping  on  the  18th.  Notwitl 

to  oppose  the  allies  with  a  forca       » 

himself  being  oblige<l  to  be  boriHi       a  lit 

of  May  he  was  attacked  near  the  vui»|;e  ok  r< 

he  had  put  himself  in  position.     The  £di(Iimi  mm 

verians  advanced  to  the  attack  of  bit  redoubaa  !■• 

column,  and  for  awhile  bore  eveiythinf  b«fon  ik 

taining  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  tba  ataadf  mm 

interrupted  fire  of  the  French  mfaatry  with  a  dc 

which  seemed  to  make  victory  certain.  But  ib« 

of  Marshal  Saxe  at  length  prevailed  ;  ibm  Dnti 

and  four  large  vieces  of  artillery  being  also  bn 

upon  the  English  column,  it  was  at  length 

give  way,  and  defeat  followed.    The  French  ti 

tenoy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  < 

tury,  was  soon  followed  by  the  oonque»l  of  ah 

conqueror  of  Fontenoy  was  presented  by  Loi 

the  chfitcau  of  Chambord.  and   1 00.000  francs 
revenue  arising  from  the  estate.     Tournay.  Ghciii, 

Oudenarde,  Ostend,  Brussels,  Mons,  Charleroi.  ana 

were  all  taken  between  Mar  23,  1745,  and  Sept.  It.t;«k 

In  the  campaign  of  1747  Marshal  Saxe  took  Lnli      fat 
a  hard-fought  battle  (July  2),  which  be  followed 
con(|uest  of  Bergen-op  Zoom,  and  in  1 748  by  lha«  «■      w 
tricht.     The  allies  now  made  overtures  of  peae^  ^     k 
was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  mtm 

Marshal  Saxe  survived  ^bout  two  yean  to  cMiy  m 
honours  which  were  lavishly  showered  upon  him.  HsU 
November  30,  1750. 

Marshal  Saxe*s  work,  *  Mes  lUveries,*  was  pablkW  a 
1757,  5  vols.  4to.  It  is  a  work  un  militar)*  a&m,  «U  a 
said  to  contain  a  ^ood  deal  uf  valuable  matter  mixed  ap  vm 
manv  assertions  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  was  tem^ 
laied  into  English  by  Sir  Wdliam  Fiawcett,  'Tlis  ITsiiim. 
or.  Memoirs  uj  en  the  Art  of  War,  by  Field-Manhal  Gitf 
Saxe;  translated  from  the  French,'  1757.  4lo. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  u  soldier,  and  *  a  ripe  and  cead  si^* 
but  nothing  more.     When  at  the  height  of  his       aislii^ 
the  Acadcmie  Fran^aisc  absurdly  oflered  to        >^  lavs 
member,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  to  dec       , 
he  had  great  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  teu  ^ 
nected  with  it,  his  literary  acquirements  1 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  we  ma>  ,  — 

following  specimen  of  his  ortLio^raphy  giwa  w 
graphic  Universelle:'   *  lis  veule  me  feie 
sela  miret  come  une  bage  a  un  chas.*     The         km—  -«  4 
man  of  large  size  and  extraordinary  personal 

{LArtde  verifier  le$  Dates;  Biogriotki^  L 

SAXE-ALTENBURG.  a  smaU  duchv  on 
frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  conai  m 

divisions;  the  eastern  along  the  banka  im 
the  western,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Sa 
are  separated  bv  the  intervening  tenritosj  of 
eastern  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  so*        imi 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south-weal  by 

west  by  Reuss,  and  on  the  north-west  by  p*^v « 

the  western  division  is  lM>unded  on  the  north  by  \         » 
Saxony,  on  the  east  by  Reuss,  on  the  south  east  Sbs 
by  Weimar,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Coburg  andfl      ^ 
burur.     The  duchv  lies  between  &1**  and  53^  ?i.  I.* 

and  13°  E.  long,  the  area  is  4S3  square  miles.  Tuva 
miUl  and  siilubrious.  The  country  is  hillyt  ncUy  ^« 
and  fertile.  It  is  also  favourably  situated  for  comiaffffw 
on  ihe  whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best 
vaie<l  of  the  German  states.  The  bills  in  the  nmTmi  i' 
sion  are  gentle  undulations,  and  covered  with  fumi-tne. 
those  in  lite  western  chietly  with  pines.  The  highest  f^aSk, 
the  Dolenstein  near  Kahla,  ana  the  Bucbberg,  ar*  k«- 
ever  not  alxAo  1000  feet  high.  Insulated  branch^ of  «> 
Thuringian  Foresv  run  north  east  a»  far  as  the  durb;  dH- 
tenburg,  where  the  valley  of  the  Saale  se|iarat«s  then  ftva 
the  low  hills  of  the  duchy.  The  rivers,  which  are  vcf?  a- 
considerable,  and  all  tributaries  of  the  Ellie,  aiv  the  Sas)«.  | 
with  theOrla  and  Rodu,  and  the  Pleias«,  which  is  pNpK* 
the  river  of  the  country,  with  its  small  tributary  »tresB»  ^ 
Sprotta  and  Gerstenberg.  There  are  several  lanse  U*a 
and  also  mineral  sprinycs,  the  moAt  celebrated  of  w^jc^  i 
that  at  Ronnebiiri^.  Tlie  ^oll  is  highly  favourable  tv  **fa 
cultixaiion  of  eurn  (parttcularly  rye  and  wheat  I.  pul>«-  w 
tatoes,  rape-seed,  li.ix,  and  hemp.   The  nativ«sa  of  JkUsok 
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•xcel  the  other  Saxons  in  agriculture,  and  are  eoDtiderodm- 
Ibhor  only  to  the  farmers  of  Holstein  and  Belgium.  They  ai«> 
pay  much  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle;  their  sheep  are 
of  a  superior  hrced,  and  the  horses  of  a  remarkably  strong 
make,  swine  are  abundant,  also  wild  boars,  and  deer. 
Frurt  is  very  plentiful,  and  much  improved  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  horticultural  society.  There  are  but  few 
minerals.  Attempts  are  now  making  to  work  the  iron-mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ronneburg;  the  extensive  peat-fields  near 
Altenburg  yield  abundance  of  fuel.  A  very  fine  porcelain 
earth  is  also  fuund  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altenburg, 
which  supplies  the  famous  porcelain  manufactory  at  Gotha. 
Manufacturing  indu^^try  is  chietly  confined  to  woollen  clotliSy 
stockings,  and  wooden-wares.  There  are  considerable  tan- 
neries at  Altenburg,  Kahla,  Eisenberg,  and  Lucka.  The 
articles  of  export  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  butter,  and  timber. 

The  duchy  contained,  in  1838,  a  population  of  121,590,  of 
whom  71,519  were  Wends,  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
pecular  costume  and  manners.  The  inhabitants  profess 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
does  not  exceed  JtlO.  The  duchy  contains  8  towns,  2  market- 
towns,  458  villages,  and  19,856  houses.  With  regard  to 
education,  Jena  is  the  common  university  of  Altenburg  and 
the  other  Suxon  duchies.  There  is  a  gymnasium  at  Alten- 
burg, a  lyceum  at  Eisenberg,  six  town  schools,  besides  several 
preparatory  and  Sunday  schools,  a  seminary  for  school- 
masters, a  school  of  design,  another  for  arts  and  mechanics, 
a  foundation  for  noble  ladies,  and  some  scientific  associa- 
tions. 

The  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  has  one  vote.  By  the  new  constitution 
of  29th  April,  1831,  the  States,  which  assemble  every  four 
years,  consist  of  three  classes,  but  all  the  twelve  delegates, 
under  a  president  nominated  by  the  duke,  form  only  one 
chamber. 

Altenburg,  like  all  the  country  between  the  Saale  and 
the  Mulda,  forms  part  of  the  antient  Osterland,  and  ap- 
pears from  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  under  the  mar- 
graves of  Meissen.  After  numerous  changes  of  masters,  it 
was  formed  into  a  separate  principality  in  1603,  when  duke 
John  of  Weimar,  grandson  of  John  Frederic,  the  unfortu- 
nate elector  of  Saxony,  divided  the  hereditary  dominions 
with  the  sun  of  liis  deceased  brother,  Frederic  William  I., 
to  whom  he  gave  Altenburg,  while  he  himself  retained 
Weimar.  On  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Altenburg  in 
1672,  the  larger  portion  reverted  to  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke 
of  Gotha.  From  this  period  the  principality  of  Alten- 
burg was  governed  by  the  family  of  Saxe-Gutha,  till  it 
expired  in  the  person  of  Frederic  IV.,  in  February,  1825. 
By  the  territorial  compact  among  the  three  junior  branches 
of  the  house  of  Gotha,  viz.  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen, 
and  Coburg,  the  duke  of  Hildburghausen,  on  the  15th  No- 
vember, 1826,  resigned  his  own  territories  to  Meiningen,  and 
received  in  lieu  the  duchy  of  Altenburg,  with  the  exception 
of  the  districts  of  Eisenberg  and  Kamburg.  The  only  towns 
in  this  duchy  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants  are:— 1,  Al- 
tenburg, which  has  13,763  inhabitants.  2,  Ronneburg.  a 
walled  town,  containing  a  duca!  palace,  two  churches,  and 
above  500U  inhabiiants,  who  subsist  by  agriculture,  me- 
chanical trades,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  pottery, 
porcelain,  and  leather.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  mineral 
spring  which  is  much  frequented.  Black  chalk  for  drawing 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  3,  Eisenburg,  which  is 
situated  on  a  considerable  eminence.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  has  four  gates,  and  a  palace,  which  is  generally  the 
residence  of  the  dowager-duchess.  It  has  three  churches, 
an  observatory,  a  town-hall,  a  poorhouse,  and  4465  inha- 
bitants, who  manufacture  woollens,  ribbons,  leather,  porce- 
lain, household  furniture,  and  carriages,  with  which  they 
carrv  on  a  considerable  trade.     [Altbnburo.] 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA,  a  duchy  in  the  southern 
part  of  Thuringia,  is  composed  of  two  large  and  various 
smaller  detached  portions,  which  are  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  Prussia,  Schwarzburg,  Sonderhausen,  Weimar, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Meiningen,  and  Bavaria.  The  principality 
of  Cxjbur'r  lies  between  60"  8'  and  50**  23'  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 10*^49'  and  11°  14' E.  long.,  and  that  of  Gotha  be- 
tween 50"  138' and  61"  20'  N.  lat..  and  between  10**  15' and 
11*^  2'  E.  long.  The  area  of  Coburg  is  about  200  square 
miles  ;  that  of  Gotha  about  590  :  making  a  total  of  about  790 
souare  miles.  The  country,  though  occasionally  level, 
especially  in  the  south  of  Coburg,  is  on  the  whole  of  a 
mountainous    character,    more    particularly  in  the  south 


part  of  OoCha,  which  w  traversed  by  a  large  portion  of  iIm 

Thurineian  range,  of  which  the  loftiest  points  are,  the 
Schneekopf.  3113  feet,  the  Inselberg,  2947  feet^  and  others 
of  nearly  equal  elevation.  This  chain,  extendmg  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Eisenach  through  Gotha  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Reuss,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  Fran  ken  wald. 
is  on  the  whole  nearly  70  miles  in  length  and  from  4  to  6  in 
breadth.  It  runs  nearly  to  the  Saale,  where  it  is  divided  by 
the  valley  of  the  Rodach  from  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  ui 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  pine  and  fir.  A  little  corn  ia 
cultivated,  and  there  are  some  rich  pasture-lands.  This 
mountain-chain  contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  iron,  lead;  arsenic,  and  cobalt. 

The  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Main,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Saale.  The  rivers  of  Coburg  are  the  lu.  Steinach.  Rodach, 
and  Nasslach ;  those  of  Gotha,  the  Horsel,  with  the  Emse, 
Ruhl,  and  Nessa,  the  Unstrut,  Gera,  and  Apfelstedt. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
especially  in  the  low  lands,  which  yield  abundance  of  corn, 
hops,  vegetables,  carrots  for  the  making  of  sugar,  Hax, 
anise,  carraway,  poppy,  and  canary  seed,  and  excellent 
fruit.    The  forests  yield  timber,  potash,  and  pitch. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  prosecuted  with  much  activity  ; 
the  sheep  are  generally  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  the  horses 
strong  and  of  a  good  make ;  swine  and  poultry,  particularly 
geese,  are  plentiful.  Iron  is  found  near  Friederichsstadt ; 
there  are  also  coals,  sandstone,  millstones,  marble,  alabas- 
ters, gypsum,  lime,  potters'-clay,  porcelain-earth,  and  salt 
There  is  considerable  manufacturing  industry  in  Gotha,  but 
little  in  the  other  districts;  the  chief  articles  are  linen- 
yarn,  ticking,  twills,  woollens,  and  cottons ;  tar  and  lamp- 
black ;  also  manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  starch,  tobacco, 
whitelead,  soap,  paper,  porcelain,  copper  and  iron  utensils, 
and  glass. 

The  exports  are — from  Gotha,  timber,  pine  and  other 
wood  seeds,  wool,  coriander  and  anise  seed,  and  oil,  pitch, 
lampblack,  peat,  linen  and  ootton  goods,  metal  and  wooden 
wares ;  from  Coburg,  cattle,  butter,  linen,  and  wool.  In 
addition  to  the  exports,  the  duchy  has  a  considerable  transit 
trade,  as  the  high  road  from  Leipzig  to  Frankfort  passes 
through  it. 

The  population  of  Coburg  is  41,000,  and  that  of  Gotha 
96,658;  making  a  total  of  137,658,  of  whom  134,220  are 
Lutheran  Protestants,  2238  Roman  Catholics,  and  1200 
Jews.  It  contains  9  towns,  10  market-towns,  429  villages, 
and  23,950  houses. 

Saxe-Coburg  participates  in  the  joint  proprietorship  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  and  has  4  gymnasia,  2  institutions 
for  schoolmasters,  1  for  commerce,  4  for  design  and  me- 
chanics, besides  several  hundreds  of  town,  village,  and  Sun- 
day schools. 

The  principality  of  Coburg  has  had  a  representative  con- 
stitution since  1821,  composed  of  17  delegates;  Gotha  has 
had  its  chamber  of  representatives  from  an  early  period, 
which  differs  in  its  nature  and  arrangement  from  that  of 
Coburg. 

Coburg  formerly  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Henneberg, 
but  came  by  marriage  into  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.  On  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  elector 
John  Frederic,  his  territories  were  divided  between  his  sons, 
and  after  the  extinction  of  his  house  it  reverted  first  to  the 
princes  of  Altenburg,  and  upon  their  dissolution  to  Ernest 
the  Pious,  duke  of  Grotha,  whose  second  son  Albert  inherited 
the  principality  of  Coburg,  while  his  seventh  son  John 
Ernest,  who  received  some  districts  in  the  principality  of 
Altenburg  and  Saalfeld,  became  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Coburg-Saalfeld,  after  very  long  and  severe  contests  among 
the  different  ducal  branches  of  the  house  of  Grotha.  His 
two  sons,  who  reigned  jointly,  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Coburg,  and  it  was  governed  by  their  deseendants 
till  1806,  when  Napoleon  took  possession  of  it,  because 
Duke  Ernest,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father,  was  absent 
in  the  Russian  service.  He  was  reinstated  at  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  active  share  be 
had  taken  in  the  liberation  of  (yermany,  he  received,  in  1816, 
a  considerable  accession  of  territory  in  the  principality  of 
Lichtenberg,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  which  he  however 
ceded  to  Prussia  in  1834,  in  oonsideration  of  an  annual 
rental  of  80,000  dollars.  On  the  territorial  division  of  the 
duchy  of  Gotha- Altenburg;  in  1825,  Coburg  resigned  its 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Steinach  in  exchange  liir 
the  prinoipality  of  Gotha,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
districts:  it  also  obtained  Konigsberg  and  Sonnefeld 
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Hndburgbauien,  and  Kahlenberg  and  Gaueratadt  from 
Meiningen. 

The  house  of  Gotha,  properly  so  called,  commenced  in 
*640.  Upon  the  defeat  of  tliu  famous  elector  John 
Frifderic  (who  was  of  the  Ernestine  line)  by  Charles  V.  at 
the  battle  of  Miihlberi;,  in  1547,  the  electoral  dignity  was 
transferred  to  the  Albertine  branch,  and  John  Frederic 
after uards  received  as  a  compensation  various  districts  in 
Southern  lliuringia.  His  son  Axed  his  residence  at  Gotha, 
and  his  grandsons  became  the  founders  ot  the  four  houses 
of  Coburg,  Eisenach,  Altenburg,  and  Weimar.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  two  flrst  in  1640,  their  lands  were  divided 
among  the  surviving  branches.  Ernest  the  Pious  received 
that  portion  in  which  Gotha  was  situated ;  ho  considerably 
augmented  it  by  inheritance,  and  caused  it  to  be  erected  into 
an  independent  principality  by  the  Grerman  Diet.  lie  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  restored  order  and 
tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  directed  by  will  that  his  territories 
should  continue  undivided,  and  be  governed  jointly  by  his 
seven  sons;  but  finding  such  an  arrangement  impracticable, 
they  agreed  to  separate  them,  and  formed  seven  distinct 
houses.  The  eldest  son,  Frederic  I.,  had  Gotha  and  other 
neighbouring  districts  as  his  portion,  and  to  prevent  a  simi- 
lar partition,  he  established  the  law  of  primogeniture.  His 
successors  were  great  promoters  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  noble  collections.  On  tho 
death  of  the  last  lineal  descendant,  in  February,  1825,  the 
duchy  of  Gotha  was  divided  among  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen.  Hildburghausen,  and  Cuburi^,  the  last  having  as  its 
share  the  priiicipaliiy  of  Gutha,  but  it  still  retains  its 
antient  and  peculiar  constitutional  and  political  laws  and 
customs.  The  only  towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants 
are.  Coburg  with  9076  and  Gotha  with  13,838  inhabitants. 

SAXE-LAUKNBURG.    [Lauenbitro] 

SAXK  -  MEININGEN  -  HILDBURGHAUSEN,  a 
duchy  com|)Osed  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Meiningen,  the 
pnncipalities  of  Hildburghau>en  and  Saalfeld,  the  districts 
Themur,  Romhild,  Kranichfeld,  and  Kamburg,  with  seven 
Tillages  from  Coburg,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
newly  acquired  districts  from  Goiha  and  Altenburg)  form  one 
compact  territory,  extending  in  a  seiniciicle  along  the  banks 
of  the  Werra,  and  skirted  by  the  choin  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest.  It  \\e*  between  50**  13'  and  50^  .')8'  N.  lat.  and  9* 
57'  and  IT  54'  E.  loni^..  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  882 
square  miles,  of  which  IlildburghauNun  occupies  194  and 
Saalfeld  171  soiiare  miles,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  the  territories 
of  Bavaria,  Cobuig.  Reu.-s,  Weimar,  Kchwarzhurg.  Electoral 
Hesse,  G«)iha,  and  Eisenach.  Bein^  situated  between  the 
Thurini^ian  and  Fichtel  chains,  the  character  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous:  the  loftiest  points  are  the  Bletzber^,  2760 
feet  high,  the  Kicfeile,  2598,  the  Gcrbersteiii,  2184,  the 
Geba,  Dolinar,  &£c.  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  Their  valleys 
supply  rich  pa<tura^e  to  numerous  ti.x-ks  and  herds;  they 
also  contain  many  cuiious  caverns,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable  are  the  Zinselloch,  the  Griebisch,  and  the  Alten- 
steinerhohe. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  tho  Werra,  which,  with  many 
tributaries,  traverses  the  whole  duchy;  tho  Saale,  liz, 
Rodach,  Milz,  and  Steinach;  the  vales  of  some  of  these 
rivers  are  very  picturesque.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Liebenstein  and  Salzungen.  and  salt  springs  near 
Friedrichshall  and  Neusulza.  Notwithstanding^  its  limited 
extent,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  climate  of  the 
high  and  low  lands ;  in  the  former,  which  is  one  complete 
mass  of  mountains,  tho  winter  is  very  severe,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  mild.  The  productions  are  those  of  central 
Germany — );rain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  vetreiables,  rap«seed, 
tobacco,  limber,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  country,  game, 
fl»h.  poultry,  and  honey.  Among  its  mineral  products 
are  freestone  and  sandstone,  slate,  marble,  porcelain  and 
potters  -clay,  bole,  fullers'-earth,  tlint,  ({old  sand  from  the 
Werra,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  salt,  coals,  pitch, 
tar,  lampblack,  vitriol,  alum,  and  basalt. 

AgrK'ulture  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry, 
though  some  of  the  districts  do  not  rai>c  sufficient  corn  for 
their  own  consumption:  fruit  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent; 
cattle  and  sheep  of  the  improved  breeds  aro  reared  in  all  tho 
districts  ;  there  are  al^o  large  Hicks  of  goats. 

There  is  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  particu- 
larly in  the  highlands  and  in  the  principality  of  Saalfeld, 
where  there  are  many  furnaces,  works,  mills,  and  glass- 
bouses.    Tho  ordinary  manufactures  are  coarse  linens,  sail- 


eloth,  wooUenii  and  eottcot;  itmn       t  t 
breweriet,  and  tan-yards.    The  exp  -m 

above  1000  floats  are  annually  tent  vj 
den,  sheep,  horned  cattle,   tobococv  wcma,   hm 
yam,  pitcii,  potash,  tar,  Sonnenbur^  to^        i 
trade  is  carried  on,  woollens,  gUaa,  poreelatn, 

The  University  of  Jena,   being  IbuiidM  v— ^ 
of  the  states  of  the  Ernestine  Une»  is  open  la 
*which  also  possesses  a  share  in  the  mutnal  ^ 
Schleusingen,  besides  having  a  gymnasii       h» 
and  Hildburghausen.    There  it  a  gna 
feld,  one  school  for  teachers,  one  for  «»* 
above  200  town  and  village  schoola. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  and   ila 
144,21>4,  of  whom  140,200  are  of  t      ••     bl        «  ^ 
religion,  394  of  the  Reformed,  460  i  v«i]        i.^ 

1030  Jews.    It  contains  23  towns,  1/  iw«h^  ba« 
fairs,  and  431  villages.  The  principal  towns  art— 
with  6000   inhabitants;  Saalfeld,   4300;  Hildl 
3500 ;  Fosneck,  3500 ;  Sonneberg,  3480 ;  and 

The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  formerly  c 

of  the  domains  of  the  counts  of  Hennebt 

passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Saxon^,  .w^t 

various  territorial  divisions,  into  the  poiaesaioii  w 
Pious,  d  uke  of  Gotha.  On  the  division  of  hii  »««  ^^ 

nions  among  his  seven  sons,  Bern  hard,  bia  iaaraa— - 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Meiningen  in  161 
sons  reigned  jointly,  a  custom  whicb  ooalinnea 
till  the  time  of  Duke  George,  wbo,  on  tba  fmmm  m  m 
brother,  introduced  the  law  of  primogenituie  in  IIM   Bt 
was  succeeded  in  1803  by  his  infont  son  Duke  UnhsH, 
who,  under  the  guardianship  of  bis  moiber,  joined  At fW 
federation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  and  tbe  allias  is  till 
Duke  Bern  hard  has  introduced  many  salutary  refctasii  ihi 
civil  and  judicial  administration.     On   tbe  extiacam  U 

the  house  of  Saxe-Got ha- Altenburg^  in   ISSC^ 

received  a  considerable  accession  of  territDrj  in  tbe 
palities  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld.  ~ 

Neustadt,  also  Thcmar,  part  of  Rombtld, 

berg,  and  Kranichfeld,  with  the  exception  of 

districts,  giving  up  at  the  same  lime  Kahlenbog  aad 
stadt. 

Hildburghausen  was  founded  bj  Bmest.  nzlb  hi  if 
Ernest  the  Pious,  in  whose  family  it  ooniinoed  til  lOI, 
when,  by  a  family  compact  among  tbe  innior  deed  hsMk 
the  reigning  duke  Frederio  exebangea  il  for  Ibededbf^ 
Altenburg ;  since  this  period  it  has  merned  iaio  tbsdnhf 
of  Meiningen,  with  the  exception  of  a  Ibw  dMtrirli  vln 
were  ceded  to  Coburg. 

SAXE-WEIMAREISENACH,  a  grand^Mbf  ea  *• 
northirn  frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Foreftt,ooiisiBtoeflbet«t 

principalities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenacb,  wbicb  _^ 

by  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  tlie  insulated  distriel  of  N* 
besides  various  detached  portions.  Weimar  lias  aliH 
banks  of  the  Saale,  and  Eisenacb  on  tbese  of  tbsW< 
near  the  Thuringian  and  Rhon  mountains.  It  «itnfcfr.a 
do""  2^  to  51''  27'  N.  lat.  and  9^  53'  to  IS*  Ift'  B.  htm^ma 
an  area  of  about  )4U4  square  miles  (of  wbicb  WsimBr  «m* 
pies  about  966  and  Eisenach  445),  and  is  boundei  m  iht 
north  and  north-east  by  Prussian  8axonj,  eaitt  mui  MMb- 
east  by  Altenburg  and  Reuss,  and  south  and  weM  ky  V«- 
tions  of  Schwarsburg.  Coburg-Golha,  Meiningen,  Bmn. 
and  Electoral  Hesse. 

Except  in  the  district  of  Neustadt,  the  Mil  is  rich  mi 
well  adapted  to  aKriculture,  wherever  I  be  gently  nadahiif 
hills  do  not  rise  into  mountain-ridges,  but  tbe  most  dntti 

oint,  the  Gikkelhahn  near  Ilmenan,  doea  net  alina  i 

eight  of  more  than  2700  feet.  Tbe  dimale  of  tbe  m&n- 
tain-region  is  very  bleak,  but  tbe  valleya  and  the  Icvci^ 
tricts  are  mild  and  agreeable. 

The  principal  rivers  are.— the  Saale,  Ilm,  Bklv  (Ms. 
Unstrut,  and  Gera.  in  Weimar,  and  the  Wena,  BSncl, 
Nessa,  Ulster,  and  Felda  in  Eisenacb,  which  aie  dl  irbo- 
taries  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  There  are  mtneialsBrnfi 
near  Berka  and  Ruhla. 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  tbe  tbiee 
of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt  Weimar 
tirely  agricultural,  and  in  favourable  yean  retsa.  ,.». 
corn  than  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  though  Nee- 
stadt  grows  a  good  deal  of  grain,  yet  in  bad  seaaoos  n  » 
liable  to  scarcity;  Eisenach,  which  is  extremely  mouniait- 
ous,  is  dependent  for  food  eitlier  upon  ibe  other  distncti « 
else  upon  its  own  abundant  crops  of  potatoes. 
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The  chief  productions  are  wool,  which  is  the  staple 
article  of  commerce,  grain  of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  fruit, 
IIbx,  hemp,  rapeseed,  hops,  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  pitch, 
tar,  and  lampblack.  The  mineral  productions,  which  are 
very  sparingly  wrought,  are  manganese,  alabaster,  gypsum, 
porcelain  and  potters'  clay,  basalt,  sandstone  and  freestone, 
iron,  and  salt.  Peat  is  also  dug  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry  ; 
the  horned  cattle  are  mostly  reared  in  Neustadt ;  and  sheep 
of  an  improved  breed  in  Weimar. 

Manufactures  make  little  progress ;  Eisenach  possesses 
the  greatest  number,  such  as  woollens,  coarse  linens, 
and  stockings ;  there  are  a  few  potteries,  porcelain  manu- 
factories, and  paper-mills.  The  exports  are  wool,  woollen, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  stockings,  hats,  pottery,  potash, 
ironware,  dried  fruits,  juniper  berries,  and  game. 

The  population  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  in  1838.  was 
245,813.  of  whom  227,398  belonged  to  the  established 
Lutheran  church,  6679  to  the  Reformed,  10,330  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  1406  to  the  Jewish  persuasion.  It  is 
now  248,498,  of  whom  174,937  live  in  the  country,  and 
73,561  in  the  33  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Weimar, 
with  1 1,485  inhabitants;  Eisenach,  with  9340;  Jena,  with 
6004 ;  and  Apolda,  with  4236  inhabitants.  There  is  a  uni- 
versity at  Jena  with  433  students,  two  gymnasia,  three 
upper  schools,  and  above  5U0  town  and  village  schools;  two 
institutions  for  training  schoolmasters,  one  blind  and  one 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  school  for  forest  economy,  free 
schools  of  industry.  &c.,  besides  many  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  The  court  of  Weimar  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  liberal  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  which  has 
diffused  a  cultivated  taste  among  the  natives  of  Weimar, 
and  attracted  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  Ger- 
many, among  whom  were  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Gothe, 
and  others. 

The  frequent  subdivisions  of  the  Ernestine  ducal  Saxon 
houses  render  their  history  extremity  intricate.  Like  all 
its  cognate  branches,  the  line  of  Weimar  boasts  its  descent 
from  the  illustrious  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who,  on  being 
deprived  by  Charles  V.  of  his  electoral  dignity  and  domi- 
nions, had  certain  territories  assigned  to  him  in  Thuringia. 
The  founder  of  the  house  of  Weimar  is  John,  who  was  born 
in  1570,  and  whose  original  patrimony  has  been  consider- 
ably augmented  by  purchase  and  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  collateral  branches.  His  sons  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  the  name  of  Bernhard  of 
Weimar  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  its  history.  Duke 
Ernest  Augustus,  in  order  to  secure  the  integrity  of  his 
dominions,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1724;  in  1741  he  inhe- 
rited Eisenach  and  Jena,  on  the  death  of  Duke  William 
Henry  of  Saxe-Eisenach  without  male  issue.  He  died  in 
1 748,  leaving  his  son  a  minor.  This  son,  dying  in  1 758, 
left  an  infant  son  Charles  Augustus  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  widow,  Anna  Amelia  o?  Brunswick,  a  princess  of  dis- 
tinguished tatents,  which  she  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  interests  of  her  states,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions ol  the  literary  celebrity  of  Weimar.  Charles  Augustus, 
following  the  example  of  his  mother,  made  his  dominions 
the  centre  of  German  arts  and  sciences.  He  took  an  active 
share  in  the  wars  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Jena  was  compelled  to  join  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  1806  ;  on  the  victory  of  Leipzig 
however  he  united  himself  to  the  allies  and  undertook  the 
command  of  an  army  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  he  received  an  accession  of  territory  with 
77,000  subjects,  and  the  dignity  of  grand-duke,  which  gives 
him  claim  to  the  title  of  royal  highness.  In  1816  he  gave 
his  people  a  representative  constitution,  and  secured  their 
affection  by  his  paternal  administration.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1 S28  by  his  son  Charles  Frederic.    [Apolda  ;  Eisenach; 

J  vw  k  '     \V  1?  1  Vf  A  R  T 

SAXE  WEIMAR,  BERNHARD,  DUKE  OF,  born 
at  Wuiraar,  Au^r.  16,  1600.  was  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sons 
of  John,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  As  all  the  important 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  connected  with  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany,  the  detail  of  them  will  be  most 
clearly  understood  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
other  leading  events  of  that  great  contest.  [Thirty  Years' 
War.]  We  shall  only  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the 
leadincj  facts  of  his  career,  with  the  addition  of  the  sketeh 
of  his  character  drawn  by  Schiller 

After  the  battle  of  Prague,  Nov  3  1620,  Bemhaid  serv^ 


in  the  army  raised  by  the  mari^ye  of  Baden-Durlaeh  for 

the  purpose  of  assisting  Frederick  V.,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
elector  palatine,  to  support  himself  after  the  loss  sustained 
in  that  disastrous  affair.     In   1623  he  commanded  a  regi" 
ment  of  infantry  in  the  army  of  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  in  1625,  and  again  in  1627,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Danish  army  raised  by 
Christian  IV.  in  support  of  the  Protestant  union.     After 
the  alliance  between  Louis  XHl.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Jan.  13,  1631,  he  .joined  the  latter,  who  promised  him  the 
bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg.  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Francon\^.     Bernhard  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Wiirzburg,  in  forcing  the  passage  of  Oppenheim,  and  in 
the  Palatinate,  where  he  took  Mannheim  by  stratagem,  and 
forced  the  enemy  from  all  his  posts  in  that  quarter.    Gus- 
tavus afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  an  army 
designed  for  the  conquest  of  Bavaria,  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  three  fortress^es  of  Ehrenburg,  the  keys  of  that 
country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  his  Italian  states. 
Gustavus  however  recalled  Bernhard  to  assist  him  against 
Wallenstein,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  fought  together  at 
the  battle  of  Liitzen,  Nov.  16,  1632  ;   and  when  Gustavus 
fell,  the  duke  of  Weimar  took  the  command,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  and  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Imperial 
army  out  of  Saxony.     The  Swedish  army  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chancellor  Oxenstierna,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Horn  and  Bern- 
tiard  of  Weimar.     Bernhard  besieged  and  took  Ratisbon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperial  army, 
July  29,   1634,  and  Bernhard  and  Horn  were  afterwards 
defeated  at  Nordlingen,  Sept.   7,   1634,  owing  to  the   im- 
patience of  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  give   battle  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.     On  the  6th  of 
October,  1633,  Bernhard  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsidy  with  the  king  of  France.     He  was  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  series  of  less  important  affairs,  and 
in  quelling  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Grerman  armies,  by 
procuring,  through  the  agency  of  Oxenstierna,  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  arrears  of  pay.     On  the  3rd  of  March,  1638,  he 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Rheinfelden.  and  obtained  pos 
session  of  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March.     He  after- 
wards besieged  AU  Breisach,  then  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe,  which  capitulated  Dec.  19,  1638. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine,  of  a  pesti- 
lential fever,  July  18,  1639. 

'The  duke  of  Weimar  imitated,*  says  Schiller,  'the  lofty 
example  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whose  school  he  was 
trained,  and  only  required  a  longer  life  to  have  reached  it, 
perhaps  to  have  surpassed  it.  To  the  personal  bravery-  of 
the  soldier  he  joined  the  cool  and  steady  eye  of  the 
general ;  to  the  courageous  endurance  of  manhood,  the  rapid 
decision  of  youth  ;  to  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  warrior,  the 
dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  the  wise  man,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  man  of  honour.  Unsubdued  by  mis- 
fortune, he  sprung  up  after  the  most  severe  blow  with  un- 
diminished promptitude  and  energy.  No  impediment  could 
check  his  daring  spirit,  no  failure  could  damp  his  invincible 
courage.  His  aims  were  lofty,  perhaps  higher  than  he  could 
have  reached ;  but  men  of  his  character  are  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  prudence  by  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind is  governed.  Capable  of  accomplishing  more  than 
others,  their  plans  are  sketched  with  a  boldness  bordering 
en  audacity.  Bernhard  of  Weimar  stands  in  modern  history 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  those  vigorous  times  when  personal 
greatness  was  the  highest  title  to  honour,  when  valour  won 
kingdoms,  and  the  virtues  of  a  hero  raised  a  German  knight 
to  the  Imperial  throne.' 

(Biographie  Umverselle ;  Schiller's  Geschichte  des  Dreys- 
sigfdhrigen  Kriegs.)  [Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  Oxens- 
tierna ;  Wallenstein.] 

SAXl'CAVA.    [LiTHOPHAOiDiB,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  50.] 

SAXI'COLA,  the  scientific  generic  name  for  the  Stone 
chats.    [Warblers.] 

SAXlCOLI'NiS.    [Warblers.] 

SAX'IFRAGA  (from  saxwn  and  /rango,  in  allusion  to 
to  their  supposed  medical  virtues),  a  genus  of  plaiits,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Saxifragacen.  It  is  characterised 
by  possessing  a  calyx,  either  free  or  partly  united  to  the 
ovary,  and  divided  into  5  segments ;  a  corolla  consisting  of 
5  petals ;  10  stamens,  with  awl-shaped  filaments  and  round- 
ish anthers ;  pistils  having  two  styles  with  obtuse  stigmas ; 
a  capsule  with  2  beaks,  2-celled,  many-seeded,  opening  b^ 
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tween  the  beaks ;  the  leedt  upon  a  receptado  attached  to  | 

the  dUsepiincnt. 

The  Hpecioii  uf  thi«  gciiuii  have  been  a  8ourco  of  as  much 
diiliculty  to  bolaniMti,  at»  \\\ow  of  Roba,  Rubun,  and  Salix ; 
and  although  nuurh  has  been  done  lately  towanhi  the  iden- 
tification of  species  and  variuties,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
firucJerl.  lX»Cnndolle  enumerates  1 60  species,  whilst  D.  tX>n. 
uUo  has  paid  great  aitentiun  to  this  genus,  and  has  written 
a  valuable  nionogra])h  on  it,  published  in  the  13lh  volume 
of  the  *Linii8Dan  Traii>aciionH,*  makes  ouly  llU  si)ecies.  Of 
these  24  arc  Hritisli.  Tliey  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
alpine  and  subalpine  regionn  of  the  colder  aijd  temperate 
ports  of  thu  noithern  zone.  They  are  most  of  them  true 
rock  plants,  and  send  forth  their  roots  between  the  crevices 
of  rocks  on  which  they  grow,  by  which  means  they  ioo^»en 
fragraenis  of  the  rock,  and  in  this  way  their  name  applies 
to  them  much  iiettor  than  to  their  suppose<l  intluence  over 
calculus  in  the  human  Kvstem.  Many  of  these  species  are 
well  known  as  ornamenial  plants  in  our  gardens,  lor  which 
their  hanly  habits  and  beautiful  flowers  well  adapt  thein. 
The  numcrouM  specie^  are  grouped  by  most  botanists  in 
various  hcctions,  whilst  some  have  split  the  genus  Saxifraga 
into  roan>  independent  ^onera.  In  this  place  we  shall  only 
t^ive  a  few  examples  of  the  species. 

Saxifra^a  umbrom,  I»ndon-pride,  or  None-so-pretty: 
calyx  rellexed  ;  leaves  undivided,  oUovale  with  sharp  car- 
tilaginous teeth,  taperinft  gradually  into  a  hroad  foot  btalk 
which  varies  in  leiii^th;  scape  from  9  to  18  inches  hiuh, 
erect,  panicled,  red  and  hairy,  with  a  few  Hinall  scattered 
entire  bracts;  flowers  numerous,  with  obtuse  petals,  white 
or  tlekh-coloured,  beautilully  spotted  with  )ellow  near  the 
ha»e.  and  dark  red  towards  the  extremity  ;  capsule  superior, 
purplish.  This  plant  was  found  by  Tournefort  on  the  hills 
of  Spain,  and  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  flowers,  blossoming  in 
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April  and  June,  and  atuinine  ^lerfection  even  amidst  the 

eland  it  is  " 
St.  Patrick's  cabbage. 


Kinoke  of  London.     In  Irelai 


known  by  the  name  of 


8.  Gemu^  Kidney-leaved  Saxifraire:  calyx  reflexed; 
leaves  undivided,  roundish,  kidney-shaped,  sharply  toothed, 
more  or  less  hairy :  footstalks  linear,  channelled ;  scape 
panicled,  capsules  suiierior.  This  species  is  found  on 
mountains  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  only  a  variety  of  the  former. 

There  is  another  species,  the  S.  hir$uta.  Hairy  oval- 
leaved  Saxifrage,  with  characters  lietween  the  other  two; 
the  leaves  are  oval  and  heart-shaped,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
hairy.  With  the  two  last,  it  is  found  in  Ii eland,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Southern  Alps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

S,  Graijulata,  White  or  Granulated  Meadow  Saxifrage : 
calyx  spreading ;  radical  leaves,  kidney-shaped,  on  long  foot- 
stalks, obtusely  lobed,  thoi»e  of  the  up{)er  part  of  the  stem 
nearly  sessile,  acutely  lobed  ;  stem  panicled,  root  consist- 
ing of  numerous  small  clustered  tubers.  This  plant  is 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and,  though  not  common,  u  abun- 
liant  on  gravelly  soiN.  The  roots  of  this  species,  forming 
as  they  do  little  granular  masses,  were  at  one  time  sold  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  saxifrage  seed.  It  was  for- 
merly Ui»ed  extensively  in  nephritic  and  urinary  diseases,  but 
as  Its  use  arose  out  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of  'signatures,* 
by  which  it  was  supposed  that  every  plant  by  the  form  or 
character  of  some  part  indicated  the  disease  for  which  it 
mi^ht  be  employed,  and  as  its  power  of  relieving  disease 
has  never  been  satisfactordy  observed,  it  is  now  deservedly 
falling  into  disuse.  The  purpose  which  these  little  knobs 
seem  to  >erve  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  is  that  of  sup- 
phini;  nutriment  to  the  stem  and  other  parts  during  seasons 
of  drtuglit :  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
of  these  biMlies  lM.>ing  found  larger  at  the  commencement  of 
a  dry  season.  Several  varieties  of  this  pretty  saxifrage  are 
fre({Ueiitly  found  in  trunlens. 

6*.  Aizfum,  /\iZ(.Kin  or  Marginatcd  Saxifrage:  leaves  un- 
divided, radical  ones  asrgrcgated,  tongue -sliaped,  silvery, 
with  sharp  cartilaginou!»  serratures:  flowers  cor>mlK)se; 
calyx  naki*d  and  ^mooth,  with  acute  segments;  petals  nearly 
orbicular.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Alpine  situation**  in 
Au<«iria.  Swi:zeilaii(l.  and  ino^l  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Kurope.  It  i!>  tU^queiit  m  t;anlens.  bearing  flowers  with 
cream  coiuurcd  petals  and  reddish  dots,  o|>«*ning  in  June 
anrl  July.     It  i^  perennial  and  ptrfecily  hiirdv. 

5.  rotyte(/on,  I'\ramidal  Saxifrage:  leaves  hgulate,  obtuse, 
eartilagiiiously  serrated;  calyx  densely  beset  with  glands 
with  linear,  lanceolate,  obtuse  segments;   petals  oblong* 
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throe- ribbed,  of  a  pure  white  n 
native  of  the  roountaina  of  Laplkuv*  *^« 
serland.  and  the  P)-renees.     It  ia  oo 
is  well  known  for  the  profuaioo  of  b 
produces,  which  appear  early  id  the  i 
several  varieties  of  ihis  plant  found  in  gi 
remarkable  for  their  pyraipiil  of   hmmv-1 
These  will  continue  for  some  time,  movmM 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  well  Kreenad  Iroai  tL* 
the  wind  and  rain. 

8.  hypnoide$^  Mossy  Saxifrage,  or  LmIm 
spreading;  leaves  lobed,  radieal  onea  tJ 
those  of  the  procumbent  shoot  undivi 
bristle-pointea,  and  more  or  less  fril 
calyx  ovate,  pointed,  petals  roundkM*. 
three  rihlied,  with  or  Without  lateral  voi 
quent  plant  in  roountainuua  ailualiona  of 
especially  among  limestone  rocks.     It  is  slflii  ■ 

mountains  of  Norway  and  on  the  PjmiiMrL  Ii  m  iraii* 
found  in  gardens,  where  it  tbrivea  on  abndy  vaUs  »■ 
amongst  rock  woi  k.  Several  varieties  of  tkia  epMMS  haw 
been  described,  some  of  which  have  kvcon  ri^at<d  uii 
siMscies.  An  excellent  description  of  tbo  variatM  if  ihi 
and  other  British  species  will  be  found  ia  Hooker'a  *  Bntal 
Flora.'  In  planting,  this  species  is  easily  iacrooaad.  by  ■§■§ 
of  its  trailing  branches,  which  being  plaeed  in  moist  ank, 
in  a  shady  situation  in  autumn,  will  put  forth  ahooia  ■  nt 
folio  winif  spring. 

S.  craui/oiia.  Thick-leaved  Saxifrage:  knvw  na^nAd. 
coriaceous,  roundish  oval,  abrupt,  aialked,  Mrrated,  flMHih; 
sca{H)  naked ;  panicle  denie,  cymote.  This  pUni,  diheHk 
now  one  of  the  most  common  in  our  gardens,  it  a  natiae  tf  ai 
mountains  of  Siberia.  It  is  aaid  to  have  been  ftnt  utioiaaii 
into  this  country  in  1765,  by  Dr.  Solander.  It  flo«M»Arif 
m  March  and  April,  and  the  great  aixe  of  the  plant  asd  m 
thick  large  coriaceous  leaves  diatinguish  it  from  the  mkm 
species.  The  flowers  are  abundant,  and  of  a  light  parfii 
colour.  This  plant  may  be  eaaily  propagated  in  ssHbrnifei 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  aopirfue^  la  tli 
spring  or  autumn,  in  open  ground  or  in  pots. 

S,  sarmenioia,  Chinese  Saxifrage:  Issfa  nndiTiAid 
roundish,  toothed,  hairy;  petals,  two  of  tbem  elo^plil 
This  species  Is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  »  bh 
quent ly  found  growing  on  rock-work  and  in  ahady 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  trailing 
which  it  spreads  round  like  a  young  atrawberry  plact.! 
takinfr  root  in  the  ground,  produces  young  plantaa 
abundance.  The  irregularity  of  the  flower  of  this 
has  induced  some  botanists  to  place  it  in  a  new  gmaikhH 
it  is  still  most  generallv  referred  to  under  ita 
It  may  be  readily  raised  from  the  runnerawhi 
which  may  be  planted  in  pota,  and  placed  in 
house,  although  in  mild  wintera  they  will  grow  in  thi< 
air  in  sheltore<l  situations. 

SAXlFRAQA'CB.4i.  a  natural  order  of  plants  III  ^^ 
to  the  a{H}carpous  group  of  polypetakNis  Kxsgeas.  llei^ 
sists  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  planta  with  single 
leaves  without  stipules.  The  calyx  eoDsistsof  i«w  Mpi 
or  le>s  united  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  OQual  in 
to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  them.  1W 
stamens  are  pengynous,  5-10  in  number;  anthen  lit> 
celled.  They  have  an  hypogynous  or  perigyuous  dnk  1W 
ovary  is  inferior,  or  nearly  superior,  conaiating  of  tworaifdk 
which  coheie  mure  or  less  by  their  face  at  the  bese.brt 
diverge  at  the  apex;  one-  or  two>oelled,  with  a 
central  placenta.  They  have  no  styles,  and  the' 
sessile  on  the  tops  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary.  The 
numerous,  very  minute;  the  embryo  ia  taper,  lymg  la  tW 
axis  of  fleshy  albumen,  llie  genus  Pkmaaaia  belongiif  w 
this  order  differs  in  having  four  parietal  placenia^vtat 
are  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  The  genua  Heecbfn 
has  irregular  flowers  and  stipules. 

This  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Hnfinnm,  hot  it  diiss 
in  its  many-seeded  partially-united  carpcla»  its  albuaiaiiei 
seeds,  and  in  its  not  possessing  stipulea.  The  habit  si 
SaxifragacesB  allies  them  to  Caryophyllem,  but  that  dJir 
in  the  character  of  tlieir  placentie.  the  situation  of  tbs 
embryo,  and  other  points.  This  order  abo  approarhss 
Crassulacea*,  but  Saxifragacea>  are  dutingui»hea  by  poa- 
>essing  a  less  number  of  carpels,  and  by  the  absence  if 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  carpels.  They'are  tor  the  bsbI 
part  mountain  plants,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  delicar} 
and    beauty  of    their   dowe'ns  which  are   wnnlly  wkia 


They  inhabit  Ilie  muunlainous  dislriett  of  Europe  and  the 
norlhern  paclE*  or  the  wurld,  end  ronstilule  tbe  chief  beAUtf 
or  the  vegBlation  in  liigli  Alpine  stalions. 

The  whole  order  \s  ruprescnled  by  De  Candnlte  M  po«- 
Ees&ing  a^lringent  proportiea.  The  Heuchera  Americana 
it  remarkable  fur  its  powerrul  astringency.  and  is  used  in 
ineilii-Lnc  under  the  name  of  the  North  American  alum 
root.  Chryaopteium  is  reputed  to  poaeesa  both  aperient  and 
:1iuretic  properties ;  but  these  cannot  be  very  powerful,  as  it  i« 
u-e<l  in  llie  Voages  as  a  salad,  under  the  name  of  Creifm  de 

SAXO.  with  whose  name  is  commonly  found  the  addition 
of  Ghahuatccits.  Ihe  GraiDmarian.  or  the  Learned  Man, 
was  a  Dane  of  ih«  twelfth  century,  and  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  that  nation,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  autho'  ity 
on  the  subject.  l~his  work  was  piepared  at  the  sugf;est  on 
of  his  patron  Abaatum.  archbishop  ol'  Lunden.  It  ends  with 
the  year  11X6,  ll  is  written  in  Laiin.  in  a  somewhat  Horid 
style,  and.  for  the  later  yean,  is  a  most  authentic  and  valu 
ablu  historical  remain ;  but  the  earlier  portions  are  supposed 
to  be  of  less  certain  authority. 

Tl  <?re  is  an  edition  in  folio,  Paris.  1514,  with  the  title 
HibCoriaRegum  Hcroumque  Danorum;'  and  another  by 
oneuf  theSiepbens'.  with  prolegomena,  in  which  what  little 
is  known  conceriiini;  him  is  to  iw  found. 

The  name  of  Saxo-Giammaticus  is  connected  wilh  Eng- 
lish literature  as  being  the  authorvho  firat  gives  the  history 
QfKinu  Hamlet. 

SAXON  ARCHITECTURE.  [Gothic Architkctuki.] 

Saxon  language  and  literature.   The 

terms  Suxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  popularly  used  to  detig- 
nate  that  diiilectofourlannuage  which  prevailed  to  thocloie 
of  tbe  twelfth  century.  The  use  of  these  terma  ia  however 
comparatively  moilurn,  and  the  men  who  spoke  Iliia  dialect 
always  Eallcd  it  the  English.  Several  at  our  MS.  ehro- 
nirlcs  bcnin  ihu4: — 'Britain  island  is  eight  hundred  miles 
lonij.  and  two  hundred  miles  broad.  And  there  are  in  the 
itiland  fire  languages.  Mnglish.  and  Brit-WeUb,  and 
Scottish,  and  i'l^litiab.  and  Book-Latin,'  &c  Still  we  may 
use  tlu^se  terms  with  some  convenience,  and  (thus  c«ut)on«d) 
without  any  duller  of  being  misled.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  the  pei'ulinri ties  whichdistinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
the  succeeding  diuleels  of  our  language. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  ofUn 
di^itin^uished  the  cases  of  its  noun,  and  the  conjugetiona, 
numbers,  and  persons  of  its  verb,  by  a  chan|j«  in  the  vowel 
of  the  filial  svllable;  it)  the  dialect  which  succeeded,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  Old  Enfilish,  all  these  voweU 
were  cunruundi,'<l.  and  in  our  modern  dialect  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  lost.  Thus  the  Anglu-Ssnon  at\  baa 
nlhas  in  ibe  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  athet  in 
the  genitive  singular;  the  Old  English  oth  haa  olfief  not 
only  fur  its  genitive  singular.butaliiofor  ilsaominativeantf  | 
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aectuative  plural ;  and  in  our  modern  English  these  three 
cases  are  all  repre&enled  by  the  monosyllable  oatht.  Again, 
in  ihe  Anglo-Saxon,  athe  was  the  dative  singular,  and  atha 
the  genitive  plural;  in  the  Old  English.  o(Ae  represented 
both  dative  lingular  and  genitive  plural;  and  our  preiont 
dialect,  having  lost  the  Rnal  vowel,  had  no  means  left  of 
dialinguishing  these  casei  from  the  nominative  oalh.  Tb« 
tititd  person  iingular  of  lufian  was  ti^fath,  and  the  flr»t, 
Becund,and  third  person*  plural /u/iaiA;  in  the  Old  English, 
lovelh  represented  both  numbers,  and  lov'lh  is  the  third 
person  singular  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  present  day. 

We  say  'spoken  languai^e,'  be«Buae  our  grammariant 
make  eth  Ihe  ending  of  the  third  person  singular.  But  in 
Somersetshire,  west  of  the  Parrel,  where  the  southern  dia- 
lect still  liiigeri,  ihey  uniformly  say  he  lov'lh,  he  read'lh,/t4 
zee'ih,  il  ratn'lh,  &c.  (Jennings,  Obi.  on  Ihe  fVul.  Dial.) 
Vie  have  very  utisfactoiy  evidence,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seveAteenlh  centuries  this  dialect  was  general  through-  - 
out  the  south  of  England,  and  we  find  numerous  traces  ol 
Its  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of  that  period.  Dolman 
wtote  tbe  following  passage,  in  the  aixteealh  century: — 


*  Hi;fci'rfiii'ih;'^«',n^'is! 


Mirr.fir  Hag.    HiiUnBi 


Spenner  has  melfth  and  Aal'lh,  and  Sackville  leap'th. 
Il  is  probable,  that  the  inflexion  used  by  the  itansIatLirs  ol 
the  Bible,  and  which  ia  found  in  other  contemporary  works, 
Mas  merely  an  old  form,  taken  from  the  language  of  books, 
and  adopted  chieMy  with  the  view  of  raising  the  style.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  eil,  the  inflexion  of  the 
sei^ond  person  singular,  and  to  some  other  endings,  which 
are  still  preserved  entire  in  our  grammars,  though  they 
have  lost  their  vowel  in  the  spoken  language,  for  the  last 
two  centuries. 

It  is  obvious,  that  either  of  the  changes  above  noticed 
must  have  brought  with  it  a  new  language.  When,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  vowela  of  the  final  syllables  were  con- 
founded, there  was  at  the  same  time  a  confuaion  of  case  and 
number,  of  tense  and  person, — in  short,  of  those  srammali- 
cal  forma  to  which  languago  owes  its  precision  and  its  clear- 
nesa.  A  writer  had  to  seek  for  new  forms  of  expression 
before  he  could  convey  bis  meaning  clearly.  As  he  had 
lost  the  means  of  distinguishing  several  cases  of  his  noun,  he 
called  in  tbe  prepositions  to  his  aid,  and  to  show  more 
clearly  the  '  regimen*  of  his  sentence,  was  obliged  to  confine 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  position  of  his  verb, — thus 
abandoning  all  that  freedom  of  transposition,  which  is  almost 
BS  remarkable  in  the  Anglo-Saxun  as  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  confusion  introduced  into  his  conjugations  and 
tenses,  he  sought  to  remeily  by  various  devices,  which  have 
hitherto  been  very  little  investigated,  and  at  last  he  had  re- 
course to  that  general  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which  is 
at  present  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  language.  The  new 
dialect  which  resulted  from  these  changes  kept  its  ground 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  It  exhibits  the  most  striking 
analogies  with  the  contemporary  dialects  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  (he  further  changes  which  converted 
it  into  our  modern  English  were  rapidly  working  a  hke  re- 
volution in  these  sister- tongues,  when  the  invention  ol 
printing  doubled  the  influence  of  their  written  language, 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  further  corruption.  Unfor- 
lunaiely,  at  the  time  of  this  discovery,  the  vowels  of  our 
Snal  syllables  bad  already  given  way  ;  the  intlexiuns  of  our 
noun  were  gradually  reduced  lo  the  miserable  remnant 
which  our  grammars  still  recognise ;  our  adjectives,  singu- 
lar and  plural,  definite  and  indefinite, ueie  all  confounded; 
the  past  tense  in  ede  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from 
the  participle  in  ed,  and  our  modern  English  was  tbe  result, 
— a  language,  according  to  some  critics,  flexible  yet  precise, 
copious  yet  methodical,  enriched  &um  all  languages,  yet 
■ossessing  a  noUle  simplicity  of  structure;  according  to 
>lhers.  broken  and  inconsistent,  vague  and  flucluatinu. 
leitber  possessing  a  sufficienrv  uf  terms,  nor  provided  with 
aws  and  analogies  by  which  they  can  be  invented. 

In  tracing  the  causes  which  melted  down  the  Anglo- 
taxon  into  the  Old-Eogl'sh.  we  have  not  once  alluded  U 
the  intluencei  supi<o»ed  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
French  language.  The  popular  notions  on  this  subject  are, 
we  believe,  most  erroneous.  Had  Harold  been  the  con- 
i|ueror  at  Hastings,  the  An^jlo-Saxun  must  have  periahed, 
just  as  the  Old-German  peris^ied  in  Germany,  and  tbe  OI^ 
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Kortc  in  Denmark.  The  victory  of  William  merely  hast- 
ened by  a  few  years  an  event  that  was  inevitable.  The 
use  of  Norman- Romance  as  ihocoi:rt  language  of  England 
rendered  unfashionable  a  literatu.a  already  too  weak  to 
stem  tliusc  changes  to  which  the  language  of  a  busy  adventu- 
rous people  is  peculiarly  liable ;  and  thus  far  the  Norman  con- 
quest may  be  considered  as  having;  assisted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  vulgar  notion,  that  it  produced 
a  mixed  language,  a  jargon  composed  half  of  English  and 
half  of  French,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  MS.  literature  of 
that  period.  The  Ormulum,  in  which  all  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Old-English  are  developed,  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  can  bo  found,  is  almost  as  free  from  Galli- 
cisms as  any  of  our  MSS.  written  before  the  Norman- 
French  existed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Old- 
Engliith  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  till 
we  approach  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
re  find  those  *  cart-loads*  of  French  words  poured  into  the 


we 


language,  of  which  Skinner  complains  so  loudly.  We  must 
reluctantly  agree  with  this  writer,  in  charging  upon  Chaucer 
much  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  these  importations, 
not  that  he  Hrst  introduced,  but  that  his  authority  chiefly 
sanctioned  them.  The  learned  but  pedantic  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  o^ra,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Johnson,  followed  his 
example.  They  have  *  enrichcir  our  language  with  the  spoils 
of  the  foreigner,  till  its  vitality  has  been  almost  extinguished 
— till  its  native  forms  and  analogies  have  grown  so  nearly 
obsolete,  as  to  be  almost  unavailable  to  the  production  of  a 
new  term,  or  to  the  modification  of  those  which  have  been 
no  lavishly  poured  into  it. 

Having  noticed  the  changes  which  converted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  the  Old-English,  wo  will  now  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  subject  of  rather  difficult  inquiry — its  local 
dialects.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Romans  looked 
upon  all  the  Gothic  races  as  forming  but  one  people,  and  as 
•peaking  the  same  language;  but  a  comparison  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Maeso-Golhic,  as  well  as  the  ana- 
logy of  other  languages,  may  convince  us  that  even  thus 
early  there  were  dialects,  and  these  dialects  have  now 
been  acted  upon  by  various  intluenccs  for  nearly  2000 
years,  till  they  have  at  last  arranged  themselves  into 
four  great  families— the  Northern,  the  English,  the  Low- 
Dutch,  and  the  High-Dutch.  Now  we  have  ample  jiroof 
that  the  Sexe  came  from  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  that  they  were  only  separated  by 
the  Elbe  from  the  Netherlands,  or  flat  alluvial  country, 
where  tlie  Low- Dutch  was  spuken.  We  know  also  that  the 
Engle  came  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  they  were  se- 
parated from  the  Danish  islands  merely  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea.  Wo  might  then  expect  that  in  the  counties 
colonised  by  the  Engle  we  should  find  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Northern  languages,  and  in  the  counties  colonised  by 
the  Sexe  much  that  reminded  us  of  the  Netherlandish  or 
Low-Dutch.  We  believe  the  Northern  and  Southern  dia- 
lects of  our  island  have  been  at  all  times  distinguished  by 
such  peculiarities,  but  so  few  early  records  have  come  down 
to  us  written  in  the  pure  dialect  of  our  northern  counties, 
that  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  in  the  second  or  Old-En- 
glish stage  of  their  progress  that  we  can  form  any  just 
notion  of  their  distinguishing  features.  Perhaps  these  are 
best  seen  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  The  following 
table  may  show  us  how  closely  the  inflexions  which  distin- 
guish our  northern  dialect  agree  with  those  of  a  Swedish 
conjugation: — 

South  Dialed.      North  J^ialect,         Swedish, 

Pres.,     Ich    hop-e  I       hop-cs  jag  hopp-as 

thu    hop-est         thu   hop-es  du    hopp-as 

he     hop-eth        ho     hop-cs  ban  hopp-as 

we     hop  elh        we    hop-es  vi     hopp-as 

ye     hop-eth        ye     hop-es  I      hopp-ens 

they  hop-eth        they  hop-es  de     hopp-as 

Perf,     thu    hoped-est     thu  hoped-es       du    hoppad-es 

Imper.,  hop-eth  ye  hop-es  yo 

Infln.,         to  hop-en  to  hop-o  att  hopp-as 

The  inflexions  in  s  are  generally  used  in  the  Northern 
languages  with  a  passive  meaning;  and  there  are  some 
traces  of  their  having  been  used  in  our  Northern  dialect  fur 
the  same  purpose. 

Antuher  peculiarity  of  our  Northern  dialect  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  substantival  ending  er  (in  which  it  again 
resembles  the  languages  of  Northern  Euro))e),  an  wuf/er,  a 
wolf;  hunker,  a  haunch ;  teamer,  a  team ;  heather,  heath ; 
^tc/ter,  a  flctch,  &c. 
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In  this  dialect  we  have  also  a  le«  flraquent ' 
clcs,  conjunctions,  and  personal  pronouna.  This  ■  «itf « 
most  striking  features.     Every  penon  who  hat 
North  of  England  must  hare  hemrd  such  phn 
out  o  house,*  *  gang  into  field/  *  put'n  in  nou.* 

All  these  peculiarities  of  our  North 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  and  i     -^  ia 
that   the    most  striking  feature  of   the 
namely,  its  preference  of  the  vocal  to  the  i 
as  z  for  s,  and  v  for  /,  it  eaually  antiektk 
prevailed  in  the  Netherlandish  aialeclt.  and  may  W 
in  the  orthography  of  our  Southern  DanutcripCt  It 
ginning  of   the   thirteenth  century;    hut,  at  the  m 
Saxons  had  neither  a  v  nor  a  «,  tt  it  only  hy  ai 
infer  the  existence  of  the  corresponding  aound»  t. 
language.     The  argument  howerer  ftom   anakfy  i 
strong,  that  wo  may  safely  conelude  either  that  the  i 
Saxon  /,  s  were  pronounced  in  our  touthem  eeon 
or  that,  like  the  modem  s,  they  repretented  ha 
and  a  vocal  sound ;  in  other  words^  were  proi 
times  asy^  #,  and  sometimes  as  v,  z. 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  were  not  the  I 
buted  to  our  Nortnem  dialect  introduced 
they  not,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  features  o&  i  iw 

We  will  not  affect  to  treat  these  que       uA  «■ 
without  difficulty ;  but  there  are  some  ei         et 
muy  be  laid  concisely  before  the  reader,  mm*  ^      eh. 
appear  to  him  as  forcible  as  they  appear  to 
him  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  rememheied,  that  W  as 
Dane  had  over  set  foot  on  the  island,  the  vei^  rerahi  eWi 
have  taken  place  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  the  ■ 
argument  of  weight,  that  we  find  all  the  great  §mftmm^ 
our  Northern  dialect  in  places  where  there  never  «■  s 
Danish  settlement,  and  vainly  search  for  them,  er  at  btf 
only  faintly  trace  them,  in  counties  where  we  ha«e 
evidence  that  the  Northmen  were  numeroos. 
strongest  argument  may  be  drawn  fkom  the 
Northern  manuscripts.  We  have  two  of  very  ani 
— the  Gloss  of  the  Durham  Bible,  written  hy  a  prie 
AM  red,  and  the  Durham  Ritual,  lately  publnhed  by  iht 
Surtees  Society.  The  first  of  these  waa  written, 
to  Wanlcy,  in  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  the 
signed  by  its  editor  to  the  early  part  of  the 
If  we  can  rely  on  the  judgment  of  either  of 
ries,  the  question  seems  to  be  answered;  for  thertwss 
Danish  settlement  in  the  north  of  England  idlt  km 
period ;  and  we  have  the  Northern  conjugatioa  and  0km 
peculiarities  of  the  Northern  dialect  in  every .pagii  if  iki 
Gloss,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Ritual.  The  naatlwflf 
Aldred  is  thoroughly  English;  and  we  can  hardlf  flffVi 
that  the  monks  of  Durham  would  have  pcrautiai a  nit 
and  unlettered  foreigner  to  interpolate  their 
manuscript — a  volume  which  we  know  they  _ 
oven  superstitious  veneration.  The  langoage 
Aldred  was  probably  a  mixture  of  the  written 
the  day  and  the  spoken  dialect  of  hit  thire,  such  as 
be  used  by  a  provincial  writer  of  the  present  day«  aadHii 
as  was  avowedly  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  in  the  Msalb 
century,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Burnt. 

This  mixture  of  the  written  and  the  apoken  langatf** 
our  manuscripts,  and  the  total  extinction  in  many  caeana 
of  our  local  dialects,  render  it  extremely difficulcit pat 
out  the  limits  within  which  our  two  great  dialects  em 
spoken.  Lay amon,  whose  language  seems  dearW  IoWm 
to  the  Southern  dialect,  is  described  in  all  the  hiilomBa 
our  poetry  as  a  native  of  South  Gloucetlenhire ;  hat  Ai 
localities  mentioned  in  his  poem  belong  to  the  nenk  if 
Worcestershire ;  and  he  was,  oeyond  doubt,  an  inhabitaatif 
Areley-Regis  near  Stourport  in  that  county.*  If  he  nstd  At 
dialect  of  the  neighbourhood  (and  this  mutt  be  atwH  ll 
the  contrary  be  shown),  the  Southern  dialect  mast  kaw 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  mm  if 
that  shire  must  have  been  Sexe  in  origin,  and  asL  m 
hitherto  supposed,  a  colony  of  Engle.  Perhaps  a  las 
drawn  from  the  north  of  Essex  to  the  north  of  Wo 
shire  would  pretty  accurately  define  the  ponk»ns  of 
island  re>pcctively  colonised  by  the  Engle  and  the  I 

*  Hiillam.  lu  thr  cnrrir^nda  to  hi*  lat«  vork  oallM  litontarr^^iW 
century.   ha«  ••tuptisl  thu    viaw,   and  by  iu  aid  fminfj  a  i 
iu  oui>  of  hiii  rorlifr  imblikhrdvuliimra.    llerial**  hu«r^cr  iImI 
*  n«>4r  Itewdl^y  id  Worrfatcnhire,  but  isluelf  io  |W  maty  af 
ha*  miilaken  ArrbykeyU  for  Orcr-Arttoy. 
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The  origin  of  the  Midland  dialect  may  admit  of  the  follow- 
ing explanation.  Neither  natural  obstacles  nor  political  divi- 
sions ever  j^cparated  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  dialects. 
Durini^  the  heptarcliy,  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  be- 
longed to  Merca,  and  not  to  the  kindred  race  of  the  West- 
Sexe ;  and  when  the  Danes  held  possession  of  the  north  of 
England,  the  shires  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  and 
generally  that  of  Lc.cester  also,  were  united  in  the  closest 
ties  with  the  southurn  counties.  This  fellowship  seems  to 
have  led,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  the  use  of  an  interme- 
diate dialect,  wliich  would  naturally  be  encouraged  by  the 
vast  numbers  that  (locked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  univer^ities.  The  *  Reve's  Tale'  affords  us  a  specimen  of 
the  ridicule  which  attached  to  the  forms  of  Northern 
•pccch,  and  we  know  that  tlie  speech  of  the  Southron  was 
treated  with  just  as  little  ceremony  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. [SceTowneley  Mysteries,  Secunda  Past.)  Hence  we 
may  understand  the  progress  made  by  the  intermediate 
dialect,  and  are  prepared  for  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  are 
led  by  an  examination  of  our  Old-English  manuscripts,  no 
less  than  by  the  express  declaration  of  a  contemporary 
philologist.  Iligden,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
ranges  our  provincial  dialects  under  three  heads,  the  North- 
ern, the  Midland,  and  the  Southern  :  and  this  division 
seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised  by  our  antiquaries, 
for  in  our  catalogues  we  find  some  manuscripts  noticed  as 
belonging  to  our  Southern  dialect,  others  as  belonging  to 
the  Northern,  while  many  of  them,  exhibiting  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  neither  dialect,  are  passed  over  without 
remark. 

The  change  which  gradually  produced  the  Midland  dialect 
roost  probably  first  showed  itself  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Warwick,  and  Leicester.  It  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  not  so  much  by  adopting  the  peculiarities  of 
Southern  speech,  as  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  such 
parts  of  the  native  dialect  as  were  common  to  the  South. 
The  Southern  conjugations  must  at  all  times  have  been 
familiar,  at  least  in  dii^niified  composition;  but  other  conju- 
gations were  popu/arhj  used,  and  in  the  gradual  disuse  of 
these  and  other  fonns  peculiar  to  the  North  the  change 
consisted.  We  have  many  MSS.  written  in  the  Midland 
counties,  in  which  all  trace  of  the  Northern  dialect  seems  to 
have  been  studiously  avoided  ;  yet  in  very  many  of  them  may 
be  found  some  verbal  inflexion  in  tf*,  or  some  other  popu- 
lar form,  quite  sufficient  to  betray  the  writer.  These  coun- 
ties were  long  considered  as  belonging  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. When  the  feuds  between  the  two  races  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  produced  a  schism,  it  was  generally  at  Stam- 
ford or  Northampton  that  the  Northern  men  fixed  the  seat 
of  their  new  University. 

The  Northern  dialect  was  still  broadly  spoken,  within  the 
last  three  centuries,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Derby,  and  Stafford  ;  but  it  has  been  gradually  giving  way 
betire  a  lan^juage  so  much  more  widely  understood,  till  it  is 
now  to  be  found  only  in  scattered  localities  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North  of  England  or  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  Southern  dialect  began  to  yield  at  a  later  period. 
It  was  certainly  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  all  the  counties  round  London;*  and  Milton, 
when  he  issued  forth 

'  To  brc:\tlie 
Amonaj  ilio  pleasant  villages  and  fanns,* 

must  have  heard  a  dialect  around  him  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars the  same  as  the  Somersetshire.  Like  the  Northern 
dialect,  it  gradually  retreated  before  its  formidable  rival ;  it 
lingered  for  a  oentury  in  Wilts  and  Hampshire,  and  has  now 
taken  up  a  dcubtlul  stand  behind  the  Par  ret.  Before  an- 
other generation  has  passed  away,  the  schoolmaster  will  pro- 
bably have  driven  it  from  this  its  last  place  of  refuge. 

We  will  now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  literature  which 
belonijs  to  the  language  whose  history  and  peculiarities  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  trace.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
literature  of  most  nations,  we  find  that  all  its  earUer  speci- 
mens are  metrical.  We  will  therefore  first  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  poems;  and  to  define  more 
clearlv  the  range  of  our  present  inquiry,  we  will  briefly 
notice  the  properties  which,  at  that  early  period,  distin- 
guished verse  Irom  prose. 

An  AngU)  Saxon  vei-se  is  made  up  of  two  sections,  which 
tojjether  iiray  contain  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more  accented 

•  For  >i|v.cnrn'os  of  thf  MiiUlosrx  dialijct  «eo  Ron  Jonson's  'Tale  of  a  Tub;' 
•  I.pni,'  iv.  6,  fill ni -lies  iis  with  nu  example  of  the  KontisU  dialect;  and  nearly 
cm*  hnlt  of  •  Gamin«M  'luitori'.^  Needle*  U  wrUtcD  in  Ihe  dialect  of  Eairj 
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syllables.  These  sections  are  bound  together  by  the  law  of 
alliteration,  or,  in  other  words,  each  verse  must  have  at 
least  two  accented  syllables  (one  in  each  section)  beginning 
with  the  same  consonant  or  with  vowels.  Sometimes,  and 
particularly  in  the  longer  verses,  there  are  two  such  allitera- 
tive syllables  in  the  first  section,  as  in  the  verse 

mel\od  Ibrlthy  man\e mait|cynne  fram( 

It  is  very  incorrect  to  call  this  alliteration  the  '  essence '  or 
the  *  groundwork' of  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  It  is  certainly 
an  important  part,  but  still  a  mere  adjunct.  The  pur- 
poses it  served  were  similar  to  those  which  are  provided 
for  by  the  final  rhyme  of  our  modern  versification.  The 
essence  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  consisted  in  its  system 
of  rhythm.  As  the  accents  generally  varied  from  four  to 
six,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  rhythm  was  too  vague  and 
loose,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally  found  sufldciently  de- 
finite ;  and  there  are  some  of  its  rules  which  certainly  give 
it  a  more  scientific,  character  than  belongs  to  the  system 
that  has  superi;eded  it.  For  example,  no  sentence,  nor  any 
important  member  of  a  sentence,  could  end  otherwise  than 
at  the  close  of  a  section.  In  our  modern  poets  we  often 
find  a  sentence  ending  in  the  mid'st  of  a  section,  or  even 
immediately  before  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse : 

'Ilia  piH-n 
Tlare  foiind]  liini  guil  |  ty— of  hixh-trea  |  son.    Much  ( 
He  spoke  and  learnedly  for  life.*  &c.; 

but  such  averse  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem.  We  may  indeed  find  scores  of  such  verses 
in  the  printed  editions  of  these  poems;  but  not  one  single 
example,  and  we  speak  advisedly,  in  any  Anglo-Saxon 
MS. 

The  •  Gleeman's  Song  '*  is  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.  It  is  found  in  what  is  called  the 
Exeter  MS.,  one  of  the  books  left  by  Bishop  Leofric  to  his 
cathedral,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  the 
Gleeman  himself  we  know  nothing,  save  what  can  be 
learned  from  the  poem ;  but  from  certain  passages  in  it 
we  may  gather,  that  he  was  born  among  the  Mirgings,  a  tribe 
which  dwelt  on  the  marches  that  separated  the  £ngle  from 
theSwefe  in  the  fourth  century.  In  early  youth,  he  attended 
a  Mirging  princess  named  Ealhild  to  the  court  of  Eormanric, 
the  celebrated  king  of  the  East-Goten,  and  who  figures  so 
often  in  Roman  history  under  the  name  of  Ermenricus.t 
His  professional  skill  appears  to  have  gained  him  the  favour 
of  this  monarch,  and  of  the  great  lords  who  frequented  the 
court,  and  whom  he  visited  in  their  respective  governments. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  a  Mirging  prince  into  Italy, 
probably  during  the  inroad  of  Alaric,  ad.  401;  and  as 
Gothic  leaders  were  now  rapidly  gaining  a  fooling  in  the 
empire,  he  seems  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  wander- 
ing through  its  provinces.  On  his  return,  he  must  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  wars  waged  between  iEila  (Attila)  and 
the  East-Goten  ;  and  as  ^tla's  accession  dales  only  in  433, 
and  Eormanric  died  in  375,  he  must  have  been  more  than 
seventy  when  he  wrote  the  poem. 

The  'Gleeman's  Song,'  like  many  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poems,  has  a  short  preface  in  verse,  which  appears  to  be  of 
almost  equal  antiquity  with  the  poem.  It  may  be  literally 
translated  as  follows  t — 

Wide  tniTel  told,  his  word- store  uulocked 

He,  who  most  marveU.  over  earth. 

And  nations  visited.    Oft  io  Hall  he  Rat 

Memorable  largess.    Him  fVnm  among  the  Myrgings 

Nobles  rear'd.     He  with  Ealhild 

(Leal  artificer  of  love)  in  his  first  journey 

!<ouKbt  the  home  of  the  fierce  king. 

East  from  Ongle— the  home  of  Eormanric 

Wrathful  treachour  %    Gan  he  the  number  tell. 

Many  men  I  t\ot  of,*  kc. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  celebrated  kings,  from  which  (he 
Gleeman  selects  for  special  notice  Alexandreas,  who  appears 
to  be  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Wala,  who  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Wallia  ihat  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  al 
Toulouse,  AD.  417.  With  the  exception  of  Alexander,  all 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  the  Gleemau's  contomporariet. 
After  this  enumeration  he  proceeds — 

•So  I  fared  through  many  stranger- lands,  "*^ 

Through  the  wide  earth ;  of  guol  and  evil 
There  I  tasted;  from  family  parted. 
From  kinsmen  far,  widely  1  did  my  sui^— 

•  The  text  of  this  poem  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Kemble*s  •  Beowulf* 
C 1837),  a  text  and  translation  in  Cunybeare's  'Illustration  of  Auglo-Sozoa 
Poetry  *  (1826),  and  in  Goesfa  '  Hist,  of  English  Rhythms'  ^^1838;. 

t  Amm.  Marc.,  xxxLS.  Sic. 

X  The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Eormanric.  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  are  mentioned  by  the  LaUn  historians  (Jomandes, '  De  Keb.Oet./  e^M^ 
SicS,  and  more  thou  once  allwled  to  in  our  Anglo  Saxon  poems. 
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Th«refa6  mkj  I  •lux,  and  •toir  toU, 
R«lai0  Anv  tM  crowd,  in  m««d-hall. 
How  me  th«  hiKh-burn  wilh  UrgeM  bl«*t. 

I  wai  with  the  Huus.*  Sec 

We  have  then  the  names  of  nations  and  of  countries 
visited  by  him.  which  ap|>oar  to  be  strung  together  in  the 
order  best  suited  to  the  alliteration.  There  are  also  certain 
notices  of  tlie  great  people  by  whoso  bounty  he  bad  bene- 
fited, and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  Gleeman 
seeing  only  a  liberal  patron  in  the  same  monarch  whom  the 
author  of  the  preface  denounces  as  *  a  wrathAil  treachour.* 
The  whole  concludes  with  a  short  eulogy  on  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  his  craft. 

The  great  value  of  this  poem  lies  chiefly  in  that  string  of 
names,  which  we  have  omitted  as  being  so  little  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  We  do  not  stop  to  examine  the 
question,  whether  any  or  how  many  of  these  notices  have 
been  interpolated  during  the  five  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  composition  of  the  poem  and  the  writing  of  the 
MS.  Our  knowledge  of  early  Saxon  history  is  so  scanty, 
that  all  such  speculations  must  be  hazardous.  But  we  may 
observe,  that  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  a 
Gothic  dialect  long  before  the  Gleeman  began  his  wander- 
ings, and  we  know  from  Roman  history  that  during  the 
fourth  century  nearly  one-half  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were 
Christians.      We  need  not  therefore  necessarily  feel  sus- 

Sicioii,  when  we  read  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Persians,  the 
ews  and  the  Idumsoans;  thev  may  have  been  as  well 
known  to  the  Gleeman  as  to  the  Saxon  monk  who  tran- 
scribed the  MS.  The  chief  interest  however  attaches  to 
the  mention  of  the  various  Gothic,  Slavish,  and  Finnish 
races.  In  tracing  their  history,  the  '  Gleeman *8  Song'  is  the 
great  link  which  connects  the  knowledge  gained  from  lAtin 
sources  with  the  information  gleaned  from  the  Middle-Age 
chronicle.  In  many  instances  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of 
pencil  ating  the  mystery  which  surrounds  these  races.  There 
are  tribes,  still  to  be  fuund  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Vis- 
tula, which  we  can  identify  with  others  named  by  the  Glee- 
man, and  thereby  prove  to  have  had  a  political  existence 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  of  whom  hardly  another  trust- 
worthy nieniorial  can  be  found,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries.  The  helps  which  it  affords  us  in  unravel- 
ling the  web  of  Gothic  fiction  are  also  most  valuable,  and 
may,  if  rightly  taken  advantage  of,  save  us  from  much  of 
that  speculaiiun  in  which  German  scholars  have  indulged 
HO  largely.  To  write  a  full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
this  song  would  require  a  volume,  but  till  it  be  written  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  must  remain  incomplete. 

There  are  two  other  poems,  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  Engle  left  the  G)ntinent.  the  '  Battle  of 
Fins-burgh,'*  and  the  *  Tale  of  Beowulf.'t  The  first  of  these 
is  a  mere  fragment,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
those  historical  songs  which  Tacitus  {Germ.,  2)  represents  as 
the  only  literature  of  the  antient  Germans.  The  other  is 
chiefly  taken  up  wilh  the  relation  of  two  of  Beowulf's  adven- 
tures :  the  first  against  a  monster  called  the  *  Grendel ;'  the 
second  against  a  terrific  *  worm,'  or  *  earthdrake.*  The  poem 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  modernised  form,  and  the  mixture 
of  Christian  and  heathen  notions  is  sometimes  singularly 
curious.  For  the  most  part,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  marked  change  that  takes  place  in  the  rhythm,  enable 
us  to  lay  our  finger  on  the  very  line  where  the  interpolation 
begins.  The  following  is  one  of  the  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  old  superstitions  and  the  new  creed: 

'  Thi>  ^rim  fttrao({«f r  wm  Grendel  hiffht — 
Miichty  mcifr  of  the  March ;  who  hekl  the  moon, 
FiMi  ubil  rji>tneH« — laud  of  the  Fifel-kin. 

Thi^  hniil(Mi4  maa  lonK  had  kept  it. 
Sith«*n  Ilia  Makrr  him  had  doomiHl. 
Ou  C:iiu>  kio  the  klaughtrr  av4>n|{(Hl 
The  ftiTual  ImtA.     for  that  he  AIntI  slew  ; 
Kor.ioyM  hv  itithai  feuil.  Imt  him  (Mit^lraT* 
IIh  M-tk^T.  r<ir  thf  »in.  far  fro'n  ai:iukind. 
r  ht'iicr  I'Til  Inith*  all  }iro  -riili-ti, 
lv.t}ii<i.  aihI  KlvcH  and  <  )rkiif»  ■« ; 
S-i  t.iutlH>  (•  aaiii.  tluil  wilh  Gml  luu^ht 
A  louK  thnm— fur  it  he  |iai<l  them  meed  I* 

The  Goths  seem  to  have  people<l  every  solitude  with  a 
rare  of  monsters  called  the  Fifel-kin.  Tlie  sea,  the  moor, 
the  fen,  the  march,  or  desert  track  which  surrounded  the 
territory  of  every  Gothic  tribe,  were  their  dwelling-place, 
'i'hu  batile.  by  which  OHa  settled  the  marches  between  the 
Kngle  and  ihe  Swede,  was  fought  at  Fifel-door  (see  'Glee- 

•  The  text  « a« publinhrd  h«  IlickoR  frum  .1  MS.  now  loeL 

♦  Texl  and  traotUtion  by  'iWkeUD  (1815.*.  by  KemUe  ( 1837), 


man's  Song^),  and  AUM.  wl 
Troy,  launehet  him  on  Fifel-»i 
deep.    Ettyns  were  long  remem 
stitions : 


I 


'  They  lay  the  King  of  Pbrtagai 
Mym  will  oome  and  inateh  it  tntn  hla.* 


lift  at  lib 


Elvet  Still  live  in  our  poetrr;  and  gvi 
(notwithstanding  the  t--  nk  t 

them  into  rebel  i  rifV  ct  i 

The  Orknees  are  >  m 

the  Italian  roman 

Some  of  the  omi^st  pteoes  of  poetry; 
removal  of  the  Engle  to  this  eountrj.  ■ 
the  songs  of  Ceedmon.*    Hie  circn 
called  forth  the  talents  of  this  poet  afe  n 
as  he  must  have  known  many  of  CMdoa 
his  account  may  be  looked  upon  at  a 
facts.     Csedmon,  it  appears,  was  neatltoru  w 
of  Whitby,  then  under  the  govemnaeat  of 
the  celebrated  Hild.    One  day  at  ai        ir.  to 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it 
amuse  the  company,  he  stole  from  the  cv       » 
fits  of  diffidence  which  so  often  overtake  tp- 
As  he  slept  in  the  neatbouse,  some  one^ 
raged  him  to  sing,  and  the  song  he  a 
was  next  day  repeated  to  an  admirii 
his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  gainc^  u 

the  abbess.    He  became  a  monk;  was 

who  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  above : 
death  bis  body  was  enshrined,  and  valued 
most  precious  relics  by  the  monks  of  Whiluv. 

Only  six  of  Csedmon's  poems  have  reaelwa  ul 
iect  of  the  first  is  the  Cfreation ;  that  of 
Temptation  and  Fall,  to  which  is  added,  tu 
ally,  a  narrative  of  the  events  reoordad  in  ' 
offering  of  Isaac;  the  third  relates  the  Bxoi 
the  story  of  Daniel ;  and  the  Torments  of  Ibo 
Christ's  Harrowing  of  Hell,  followed  by  b*- 
Glory,  are  the  subjects  of  the  other  two.  Ae  t 

he  also  wrote  on  our  Lord*8  Incarnation  abu 
also  on  the  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  and  um 
the  Apostles.   What  remains  is  equal  in  lei  « 

half  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost' 

Csedmon  api>ears  to  have  been  the  first  Bns 
exchanged  the  images  of  Uie  old  mythology  foi 
beauties  of  Christian  poetry.    Perhaps  there 
individual  who  exerted  a  greater  influenoe  < 
modes  of  thought  and  expression;  and  « 
alone,  if  on  no  other,  he  must  rank  with  I 
of  our  literature.    For  six  centuries  he  v 
whom  all  imitated  and  none  could  ei 
of  his  verses  may  be  found  in  the ' 
succeeding  poet.     To  point  out  the  b*vB«» 
the  admiration  of  Bede,  and  which  our 
only  trace  to  the  inspiration  oS  Heaven,  wi 
tical  analysis  that  might  be  thought  tsun 
mention  however,  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
which  he  exercises  over  his  rhythm.  With  a        y 
march  of  Milton  himself  is  not  more  stSKay; 
everv  out|>ouring  of  joy  or  exultation  his  rbyt 
ward,  as  if  conscious  of  the  feelings  it  bore 
We  have  reason  for  believing  that  to  this  b 
lathers  were  deeply  sensitive,  and  that  i 
no  small  portion  of  his  popularity.    Ajbiu 
tors  of  this  great  poet  we  ahould  perba.,-  •  r 

bishop  of  Shirebum.     Hb  poems  weiw  a 
people  in  the  days  of  Malmesbunr,  but  aiw        i 
probably  lie  unowned  amid  the  heapa  of  M«wrai       i 
which  fill  our  Anglo-Saxon  MS8, 

We  have  called  the  *  Battle  of  Fins-I  u 

poem :  another  poem  of  the  same  '  »«■  wvi 

death  of  Byrthnoth,^  who  bravdy  &ta  m 
Danish  inroads,  a.i>.  993.     (Hume,  H»^^  k.  ^, 
now  lost,  were  written  in  the  eleventh  eentnry.  bv  i 
Hereward's  chaplain,  on  the  warriors  of  oar  m 
and  the  songs  commemorative  of  Hereward*! 
Ingulf  tells  us  were  in  his  day  so  popnlar,  « 
written  by  the  same  hand.  There  can  be  litlle  dhMw 
many  of  the  Old-English  romances^  as  *  Horn,*  *  immm 
'  Bevis  of  Southampton,*  *  Guy  of  Warwiek,' 

*  Tmt  iwl>li«lMd  by  Julua;  mt  aad  tninilii^  kv 
t  Texl  publiehcd  by  Thoqie,  Id  hie  •*—'-'    *      ^ 
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adaptations  of  Anglo-Saxon  poems.     Occasionally  the  sub- 

5ect  was  taken  from  foreign  sources,  of  which  the  *  Tale  of 
Fudith/*  probably  written  in  the  tenth  century,  affords  us 
a  splendid  example.  The  *  Tale  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre>  is 
iti  prose,  and  a  mere  translation  from  the  Latin. 

There  are  other  songs  preserved  in  our  chronicles,  and 
closely  allied  to  those  last  mentioned,  but  which  are 
much  shorter,  and  partake  more  of  the  lyrical  character. 
Among  them  may  be  enumerat^l  the  Brunanburgh  war- 
song,{  Edgar's  coronation  song,}  A%i^o  songs  which  com- 
memorate the  death  of  this  monarch,}  and  the  elegy  written 
on  the  death  of  the  Confessur.H  The  first  and  last  of  these 
are  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

A  great  deal  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  was  written  during 
th«  eleventh  century.  One  of  the  writers  seems  to  have 
been  called  Deor.  His  name  occurs  in  a  poem^  which  ex- 
hibits many  difficulties  of  construction,  and  perhaps  some 
blunders  of  transcription ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  that  he 
was  9eop  or  minstrel  to  the  Danish  princes  who  succeeded 
Knut,  and  he  appears  to  have  lost  his  place  at  court  when 
the  Confessor  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  The  name 
of  Cynewulf  has  also  been  extracted**  from  certain  poems 
found  in  the  Exeter  and  Vercelli  MSS.  It  was  hid  in  a 
kind  of  riddle,  similar  in  character  to  our  modem  acrostic 
He  was  probably  the  compiler  of  the  two  MSS.,  and  may 
have  been  the  author  of  much  of  the  poetry  which  they 
^ntain. 

But  the  noblest  relic  of  this  period  is  the  Psalter  published 
»  five  years  back  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  a 
Mo.  preserved  in  the  *  Biblioth^ue  d'u  Roi.*  In  the  first 
part,  each  p^alm  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  in  prose; 
and  also  a  preface  giving  some  account  of  its  history,  gene- 
ral scope,  and  tendency.  The  translation  often  paraphrases 
the  Latin,  so  as  to  show  more  clearly  its  doctrinal  or  pro- 
phetical meaning:  but  from  the  50th Psalm,  the  translation 
is  metrical,  and  though  generally  literal,  exhibits  many 
eases  of  glaring  misconstruction.  The  prefaces  also  disap- 
pear, and  the  whole  seems  to  bo  the  work  of  a  man  very 
slenderly  provided  even  with  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
Tliis  deficiency  however  may  now  be  consirlered  as  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  high  character  of  the  poetry. 
Some  of  the  psalms  are  translated  with  a  terseness  and  also 
an  elegance,  which  place  the  translation  far  above  any  of  our 
modern  versions,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  Mil  tonic  sweep 
of  language,  that  has  not  often  been  surpassed  even  in  the 
choicest  specimens  of  our  sacred  poetry. 

A  note  in  the  MS.  informs  us  that  a  priest  named  Wulf- 
win  Cada  '  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand'  (manu  sud  con- 
scripsit).  We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  Wulfwin 
copied  from  some  manuscript  the  prose  version  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  then  drew  on  his  own  resources.  There  are 
numberless  instances  of  transcribers  altering  and  continuing 
the  work  they  were  copying.  Most  of  our  MS.  chronicles 
were  transcripts  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  were  then  con- 
tinued as  original  compositions.  The  verb  conscripsit 
shows  it  was  a  compilation ;  and  if  Wulfwin  had  before 
him  a  metrical  translation,  he  would  hardly,  with  that 
passion  for  stately  language  so  common  among  his  country- 
men, have  postponed  it  to  the  prose  version.  To  Wulfwin 
Cada  we  think  may  fairly  be  ascribed  both  the  faults  and 
the  merits  of  the  metrical  translation. 

Among  the  most  important  prose  works  of  our  Saxon 
literature  must  be  ranked  those  extraordinary  compilations 
which  are  commonly  called  (as  if  they  constituted  but  one 
work)  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle.'  The  earliest  copy  of  a  Saxon 
Chronicle  now  extant  is  the  Plegmund  Manuscript,  in  the 
librar)'  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  writ- 
ten, as  Wanlcy  observes,  in  the  same  hand  to  the  year  891, 
and  in  hands  evjuaUy  antient  to  the  year  924.  After  that 
date  it  seems  to  have  been  continued  and  interpolated  by 
^rious  transcribers,  whose  notices  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, leave  little  doubt  that  the  volume  was  once  the 
property  of  that  cathedral.  As  Plegmund  was  consecrated 
archbishop  in  890,  and  died  in  923,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  original  text  was  compiled  by  his  order,  and  continued 
from  time  to  time  under   his  direction.    The  interhal  evi- 

•  Tfxt  |)»il)liHhe<l  by  Thor|»e,  hi  his  '  Aualecta.* 
■f  Texl  an«l  traiisUtiuu  by  Tliorpe  ( 183i). 

X  T»'Xt  ntid  tntiislation  l)y  Price,  in  hi«  edition  of  VTartoo'i  *  Hist.,*  I,  tPJ ;  and 
by  Outfit,  in  tht-  '  ilist.  of  Kiml.  Hhythmi,*  it  61. 

ITrxt  aud  tran<i)atiun  in  Ingram's  edition  of  Uie  *  Saxon  Chronicle.* 
Text  and  translation  in  Tugram's  '  Chronicle,*  and  in  '  Hitt.  of  Bagl. 
Rhythm.*;  ii.  71. 

H|  *  Hist,  of  Enul.  Rhythms/  ii.  32ft 
••  *  Archacologi.1,  xxvi'i.  It. 


dence  favours  this  supposition.  Tlie  notices  which  it  con- 
tains respecting  the  opnerations  of  Alfred  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  could  hardly  have  been  furnished  by  any  but 
those  who  were  present  at  them,  and  were  probably  the  sub- 
stance of  conversations  which  had  passed  between  the  pre- 
late and  the  king. 

The  next  copy,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  Dunstan  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  also  a  Canterbury  manuscript, 
and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Austin's  Abbey.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  the  same  hand,  and  ends  in  the  year 
977.  As  Dunstan  was  then  archbishop,  and  as  the  hand- 
writing resembles  thai  of  other  manuscripts  ascribed  to 
him,  he  has  been  named  with  some  degree  of  confidence  as 
the  transcriber.  However  this  be,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  scholarlike  attainment.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  period  after 
Plegmund's  death,  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Christ  Church  manuscript,  to  see  at  once  its  superiority. 
This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  poetical  portions.  The 
noble  one  on  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh  would  have 
remained  for  ever  mutilated,  and  in  parts  unintelligible,  but 
for  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Dunstan  Chronicle. 

Besides  these  two  chronicles,  we  have  a  Worcester,  an 
Abingdon,  another  Canterbury  Chronicle,  and  a  fourth 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  at  Peterborough.  It 
has  been  inferred  (chiefly  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
handwriting)  that  these  were  compiled  respectively  in  the 
years  1016,  1048,  1058,  and  1125.  We  have  also  divers 
transcripts  and  collations  made  by  Lambarde,  Junius, 
Josselyn,  and  other  antiauaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  some  01  which  were  evidently  taken  from 
manuscript  authorities  no  longer  extant.  Josselyn  appears 
to  have  had  in  his  possession  a  second  Peterborough  Chro- 
nicle ;  and  Lambarde's  transcript  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  thought  to  have  been  made  from  an  antient  manuscript 
which  perished  in  the  fatal  fire  that  destroyed  so  many  of 
our  Cotton ian  treasures. 

The  Plegmund,  the  Dunstan,  the  AbinQ:don,  and  the 
antient  chronicle  transcribed  by  Lambarde,  all  began  with 
C8Bsar*s  invasion.  The  Worcester,  Peterborough,  and 
latest  Canterbury  manuscripts  begin  with  a  desciiption  of 
Britain,  extracted  chiefly  from  Bede  and  Orosius.  Then 
follow  (with  variations  in  the  different  manuscripts)  the 
accessions  of  the -Roman  emperors,  with  the  deaths  of  the 
apostles  and  of  various  popes  to  the  year  464.  At  this  year  is 
inserted  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  to  its  proper  source ;  but 
the  four  entries  which  follow,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
classing  among  the  'writings  of  the  antients*  mentioned  by 
Bede,  and  the  'histories  of  the  English '  alluded  to  by 
Nennius: — 

•An.  455.  Now  Hengest  and  Horsa  fought  with  Wyrt- 
georn  the  king,  in  the  place  which  is  called  ^^geles-ford, 
and  his  brother  Horsa  there  they  slew ;  and  after  that 
Hengest  took  to  the  kingdom  and  iEsc  his  son. 

'An.  457.  Now  Hengest  and  iEsc  his  son  fought  with 
the  Brits  in  the  place  that  is  called  Creccan-ford,  and  there 
slew  they  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Brits  then  forsook 
Cent-land  and  with  much  fiear  fled  to  Lunden-bury. 

•  An.  465.  Now  Hengest  and  M%c  fought  with  the 
Weals  nigh  Wippeds-fleet,  and  there  twelve  Wealish  alder- 
men they  slew,  and  of  their  own  men  a  thane  was  there 
slain,  whose  name  was  Wipped. 

*  An.  473.  Now  Hengest  and  iEsc  fought  with  the  Weals 
and  took  untold  booty,  and  the  Weals  fled  the  Englen,  as 
it  were  fire.* 

If  the  reader  be  startled  at  finding  the  name  of  Engle  in 
what  must  have  been  a  Yutish  Chronicle,  he  must  recol- 
lect that  Ida,  when  laying  down  laws  for  his  West  Sexe, 
recognises  only  two  races,  the  Welsh  and  the  English. 
None  of  the  invading  tribes,  or  '  kins,'  as  they  were  termed, 
seem  to  have  refused  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  in 
some  of  the  chronicles  the  very  Yutes  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking  are  termed  the  Engle-kin.  We  see  no  reason 
why  two  of  these  entries  may  not  even  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  fearful  struggle  they  commemorate  was  yet  in 
progress. 

The  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies seem  to  have  assumed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries kept  a  regular  record  of  contemporary  events ;  and  there 
are  certainly  grounds  for  believing  that  registers  of  a  certain 
kind  were  really  kept  by  them.  Bede*s  'History'  (iv.  14) 
bai  been  referred  to  in  proof  of  this.    He  tells  us,  tha^  io 
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I  ho  year  081  a  boy,  who  was  an  inmate  oi  Sclsey  Abbey,  was 
seised  with  the  plu^uc,  which  was  then  desolating  thu 
country.  As  the  poor  lad  was  lying  on  his  bed,  he  was 
accosted  by  two  angel-visitants,  who  ba<le  him  tell  the 
frightened  monks  that  the  plague  would  spread  no  farther, 
that  it  had  been  stayed  by  the  prayers  of  Oswald,  of  whose 
death  that  very  day  was  the  anniversary.  *  Let  them,'  said 
Saint  Peter,  for  no  less  a  person  is  the  speaker,  '  search  in 
their  books  (in  suis  codieibus)  in  which  are  recorded  the 
deaths  of  deceased  ])ersons  (defunctorum  depositio),  and 
they  will  find  that  on  this  day  be  was  taken,'  Uc.  The  abbot, 
we  are  told,  believed  the  boy's  words,  and  straightway  went 
and  searched  in  his  chronicle  (in  Annali  suu),  and  found  that 
on  that  very  day  King  Oswald  had  been  slain,'  &c.  Here 
reference  seems  to  be  made  to  some  public  regiater  of  the 
convent;  and  this  register,  or  the  earlier  MS.  it  was  copied 
from,  scenes  to  have  furnished  materials  for  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle. 

•  An.  64*2.  Now  was  Oswald,  king  of  the  Northhymbre, 
slain,'  &c., '  upon  the  Mascr-field,  on  the  day  culled  the  nones 
of  August,'  &c. 

The  mention  of  the  day  on  which  an  event  occurred,  is 
rare  in  our  chronicles;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  we  have 
here  the  very  passage  which  the  wortliy  monk  was  sent  in 
•eareh  of. 

That  there  were  also  public  (or  perhaps  we  might  say 
national)  registers,  in  which  were  recorded  the  accessions, 
&c.  of  the  kmgs,  we  also  trather  from  the  same  venerable 
historian.  We  are  told  (///«/.,  iii.  4),  such  was  the  horror 
excited  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Welshman  Ceadwalla,  and 
the  apostacy  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  that  *  it  was 
resolved  upon  by  all  \»ho  had  to  reckon  the  chronology  of 
the  kin^s  (regum  tempera  computantibus)  that  the  memory 
of  the  faithless  kings  shDuld  be  blotted  out,  and  the  year 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  king  next  following,*  &c. ;  and 
he  elsewhere  adds,  with  studied  phraseology,  *  unanimo 
omnium  consensu  firmatum  est,'  Hist.,  iii.  9.  In  the  Chro- 
nicles we  have  the  entry — 

•  An.  634. And  Oswald  also  took  to  the  kingdom  of 

the  Northhymbre,  and  he  rei.:;ned  ix.  winters.  They 
assigne<l  him  the  ninths  on  account  of  the  heathenism 
which  they  practised  who  reigned  the  one  year  between 
him  and  Eadwine.' 

Here  we  find,  within  a  century  after  Ida  landed  at  Bam- 
borough,  a  register  kept  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and 
general  interest  excited  as  to  the  entries  made  in  it.  From 
details  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
supplied  by  wiiiten  documents,  it  isclcarthat  these  historical 
notices  reached  to  the  times  of  paganism.  They  must  have 
been  originally  written  in  English,  and  with  Runes,  those 
antient  cliaracters  which  were  only  partially  given  up  when 
Christianity  introduced  the  literature  of  Raiie,  and  wliieh 
occasionally  make  their  uppeara.ice  in  our  MSS.  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  A  too  literal  tran>lution  of  these 
veneiable  documents,  no  doubt,  introduced  the  many 
Anglicisms  to  he  found  in  the  works  of  Bede,  and  even  of 
the  Welshmen  Nennius  and  Asser.  On  this  ground  only 
can  we  account  f  )r  the  intrusion  into  tho  images  of  scholars 
like  the  first  and  last  of  these  writers,  of  such  phrases  as 
'victoriaro  bumpsere'  (sige  namon,  An.-Sax.),  *  loco  funeris 
dominati  sunt'  (uhton  wselstowe  geweald,  An.-Sax.),  &c. 

With  these  materials  at  hand,  we  may  readily  understand 
the  course  followed  in  the  compilation  of  our  early  chro- 
nicles. Who  were  the  parties  that  continued  and  interpo- 
latefl  these  chionicles,  is  a  ({uestion  very  diffir^ult  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  Archbi.<%hop  Klfric,  Saint  Wulfstan,  Hugh 
White  the  monk  of  Peterborough,  and  others  have  been 
named,  with  more  or  less  of  confidence,  by  different  critics. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  c^juld  never  resist  a  feeling,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  the  character  of  William  was 
the  work  of  the  venerable  Wulfstan.     It  bei!;ins  thus: — 

•An.  10S7. If  any  wish  to  know  what  manner  of 

man  he  was,  or  what  state  he  held,  or  of  how  muiiy  lands 
he  was  lord,  then  will  we  of  him  write,  as  we  him  knew, 
wo  that  have  waited  on  him  (the  him  onlocodon),  and  other- 
whiles  in  his  court  have  wonned,'  &c. 

There  were  few  English  churchmen  at  the  close  of 
William's  reiun  who  could  put  forth  this  claim  to  the  co  i- 
fidvnce  of  their  reader,  and  still  fc\»er  that  could  have  dniwn 
William's  character  with  the  freedom  and  at  the  same  time 
with  iheChristian  feeling  ihat  distinguishes  the  whole  of  thit 
noble  com  posit  ion.  WulUtan  was  at  thut  lime  the  only  English 
bishop ;  and  when,  after  describing  the  cruelty  and  sternness 


of  the  king,  he  adds  the  prayer, '  may  the  Al         t\ 
to  his  soul  mercy,  and  grant  liim  uf  hit  aiiia 
does  not  feel  that  the^oral  qualities  of  tW  m\ 
eminent  as  the  opportuniliea  enjoyed  or  Ihe 
improved  them  ? 

Among  Anglo-Saxon  prose  writefi.  v»  i 
the  name  of  Alfred.  His  chief  works  are  Umm 
the  I^tin,  and  of  these  the  most  remarkaUe 
sions  of  Bede,  Orosius,*  and  Boethiu».t 
the  last-named  author  he  hat  also  paraphraaH  iasoirX 
Among  what  may  be  termed  his  original  wark^  an  )m 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  two  Northmen  WalCrtaa  wsk 
Ohthere,  which  were  inserted  in  Hakluyt*s 
Ikave  been  the  subject  of  so  much  eomment 

Archbishop  Wulfstan,   better   known   by  the 
Lupus,   was  a  voluminous  writer  of  hoinlMa. 
translated  from  Worcester  to  York  in  1002,  aaA 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Saint  Wu 
mentioned.    A  still  more  celebrated  divine  w^  « 
great  champion  who  led  the  English  church  in        ^m^ 
ance  to  the  Romish  innovations  of  the  elevei  v. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  his  authority  Vm  ayf 
to,  and  with  powerful  effect,  by  the  friends  of  the  BefciM 
tinn.     One  of  Archbishop  Parker's  works  is  enluiai'A 
Testimony  of  Antiquity,  showing  the  nntient  Faithslte 
Ciiurch  of  England,  &c.,  being  a  Sermon  iransJi     I        f 
Lilt  in  into  English  by  iSlfric,  abbot  of  St.  Alban*a» 
rc'({uire<l   »11  tlie  exertions  of  the  new  theolociew  Kka 
founded  by  La n franc  and  Anselro  to  keep  uMcr 
ciples  Si)  deeply  sown  by  Elfric. 

We  will  close  this  notice  of  Snxon  literature  by 
that  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  nioc 
turc  of  ti.e  country  has  been  much  utiderralim. 
out  maintaining,  as  some  authors  ha^e  done,  that 
diligently  studied  Csdmon,  yet  we  do  not  fear  to 
some  favourite  images,  and  even  certain  ler  of  e 
sion,  may  be  traced  through  our  lileiatu  k\ 
century,  from  the  pages  of  the  Saxon  4cv/i  %u  ■  d 
Spenser  and  of  Shakspere.  The  mistaken  cr 
some  of  these  have  called  forth  might  affofu  nHio  ks 
instructive  comment ;  and  serve  in  some  measure  la  tsici 
us  the  value  of  a  literature  which  has  been  so  mneh  ir 
glected. 

SAXONS  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  G 
naiion.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some  from  thaiw  ^ 
Saces  on  the  Indus,  by  others  from  sotAj;  an  as,  aadh 
others  it  is  traced  to  the  word  totten,  that  is,  'isiiki' 
in  contradistinction  from  those  German  tribes  who  kid  i 
sort  of  nomadic  life.  The  earliest  writers  who  neouc 
the  Saxons  describe  them  as  neighboun  of  the 
south  of  the  Cimbrian  Cbersonei^us.  KGtogrofJL  A 
iv.  1 7.)  Ptolemaeus  also  speaks  of  islands  of  the  Sauts 
which  were  probably  the  modem  islands  of  Bidcnbi. 
Nordstrand,  Wieking  Harde,  and  Boking  Haida.  On- 
bius  (vii.  32)  says  that  thi;y  inhabited  a  man»hy  SDaain 
which  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Towaidi  tk 
south-west  they  seem  at  first  not  to  have  extended  bc}«ai 
the  Elbe.  Tacitus,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Aagb  ni 
Varini,  who  mu>t  have  been  close  neighbours  tothcSsuBa 
docs  not  mention  them. 

The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  pRsaai 
and  antient  Indians  aflfords  reason  for  believing  that  tk 
Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin ;  but  how  and  when  tbcy  a» 
to  occupy  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Gcnnasv.  ■ 
que^tion^  which  history  cannot  answer.  Thus  much  ew;  a 
eeitain,  that  at  first  thev  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  eooac; 
betueon  the  Elbe  and  the  Cimbrian  Cbersonesm;  )A 
wlicn,  during  the  migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  m^ 
bouring  tribes  changed  their  countries  and  migrated  t> 
wards  the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  to  cxtcsi  a 
the  same  direction,  and  at  last  we  And  them  oceupyini  tk 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhino,  the  Uppe»  aad  tk 
German  Ocei<i.  This  extensive  tract  of  laud  is  caDcd  k« 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  Old  Saxony,  to  distinguish  it  (iob  Nf* 
Saxony,  or  England. 

In  the  third  century  tho  Saxons  often  landed  on  tk 
coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  ravaged  the  mAi\\:M 
districts ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (44ii  i 
lar^e  body  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Bona 
sailed  over  to  England,  and  Obtablished  permanent  itcxk 

•  Text  anil  Train*1.  liy  lUrr^nftoo  ;  VT7Z\, 
i  Tfp\\  auil  Trin*!.  by  CanUlv  ( Ui£|  L 

♦  Tokl  aad  rr*Ji#l.  by  Fox  v^S^AS). 
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monts  in  this  'sland.  The  Angles  however  seem  to  have 
prevailed  in  numbers  or  influence,  for  it  was  they  that  gave 
the  name  to  their  new  country,  Angel-land,  Anglia  (Eng- 
land), ihou«^h  it  was  sometimes  called  Saxonia  Trausmarina. 
The  name  Anglo  Saxons,  which  comprises  both  Angles  and 
Saxons,  was  invented  by  laier  historians  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  The  history  of  the  Saxons  who  settled  in 
England,  and  here,  together  with  the  Angles,  became  the 
origin  of  a  new  population,  henceforth  forms  part  of  the 
history  of  En«»Iand.     [Angles;  England.] 

Tiiose  Saxons  who  remained  in  Germany  conquered, 
about  530,  conjointly  with  the  Franks,  the  northern  part  of 
Thuringia  as  far  us  the  little  river  Unsirut,  but  soon  after 
gave  up  the  eastern  part  of  their  conquest  to  a  Slavonic 
tribe.  The  southernmost  of  the  Saxons,  about  550,  became 
tributary  to  the  Franks,  to  whom  they  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  500  cows.  In  proportion  as  the  Saxons  advanced 
towards  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  a,^ricuUure  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  they  ijradually  abandoned  their  former 
piratical  mode  of  livini^,  but  remained  nevertheless  a 
spirited  and  warlike  people. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  we  find  the 
Saxons  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  viz.  theOstfali  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Elbe,  ihti  Westfali  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  Lippe.  and  Ems,  and  the  Engeri  in  the 
centre,  between  the  two  former  tribes,  that  is,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Weser.  Their  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Franks  was 
kindled  into  a  war  under  Charles  Martel,  who  conquered 
some  Saxon  districts  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Lippe, 
and  made  their  inhabitants  tributary.  This  however  was 
only  a  prelude  to  the  great  and  bloody  wars  which,  with 
several  interruptions,  were  carried  on  by  Charlemagne  from 
77-2  till  80.J.  During  these  wars  many  thousand  Saxons 
fell  in  battle,  and  thousands  were  put  to  death  because 
they  refused  to  adopt  Christianity.  But  they  held  out 
to  the  last,  even  afier  their  chief  Wittekind  had  sub- 
mitted and  become  a  Christian.  The  treaty  of  Selz  on 
the  Saale  (803)  at  last  terminated  the  war:  the  Saxons 
agreed  to  become  Christians,  and  were  put  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Franks.  Henceforth  their  history  forms 
a  part  of  that  of  the  Carlovingian  empire.  To  diffuse  a  know- 
ledi^e  of  Christianity  among  them,  and  to  establish  the  new 
religion  more  firmly,  Charlemagne  founded  seven  bishop- 
rics, and  from  the  places  he  appointed  as  the  seats  for  these 
new  ecclesiastical  dignities,  we  may  see  the  extent  of  coun- 
try which  they  then  occupied.  The  seats  of  the  bishops 
were  0>nabruck,  Verden,  Bremen,  Paderborn,  Minden, 
Hilde-heim.  and  Miinster. 

SAXONY.  Taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  the  name 
of  Saxony  formerly  designated  a  very  large  tract  in  Northern 
Gertnanv,  extending  from  the  Weser  on  the  west,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland  on  the  east.  No  term  in  geography  has  been 
used  with  greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  no  states  have 
been  subject  to  more  frequent  territorial  changes  than  those 
comprehended  under  this  general  name.  It  was  not  till  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  1495,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I., 
that  Germany  was  divided  into  ten  circles,  when  the  exten- 
sive tiact  of  country  hitherto  called  Saxony  was  divided 
into  three  circles,  those  of  Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Upper  Saxony.  The  last  of  these,  which  might  more  pro- 
perly have  been  called  East  Saxony,  comprised  the  electo- 
rates of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  the  duchy  of  Pomerania, 
and  several  small  principalities. 

Thk  Kingdom  of  Saxony  was  formed  of  the  electorate 
of  tlie  same  name.  The  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  the  elec- 
toral dignity  and  the  office  of  hereditary  marshal  <)f  the 
empire  were  attached,  was  however  no  part  of  the  antient 
Gei  man  (l\ic;hy  of  that  name  (which  was  composed  of  Lauen- 
burg  and  a  traet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe),  but  a 
AVend  or  Vandal  province  which  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave 
of  Salzwedel,  of  the  house  of  Ascania,  had  conquered,  and 
left  to  his,  son  Hernhaid.  This  Bernhard  received  from  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (after  Henry  the  Lion  liad 
been  deelared  under  the  ban  of  the  empire)  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  which  were  attached  a  part  of  Engem 
and  Westphalia,  extending  from  the  Weser,  which  separated 
it  from  Eastphalia,  westwards  to  the  Rhine.  But  Bernhard 
not  bein.;  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  rights  attached 
to  his  dignity,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy  assigned 
to  Inm  m  Westphalia,  most  of  the  Saxon  allodial  proprietors 
became  immediate  estates  of  the  empire,  by  which  the  duchy 
was  dissolvcvl,  and  its  name  transferred  to  the  country  inhe- 


rited by  Bernhard  from  his  father,  to  which,  from  that  time,  the 
ducal  dignity  was  attached.  The  house  of  Ascania  becoming 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Albert  IlL,  :n  1422,  the  emperor 
Sigisraund  invested  Frederick  the  Warlike,  margrave  of 
Meissen,  with  the  electoral  title  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony. 
The  splendour  of  his  new  dignity,  united  with  his  eminent 
personal  qualities,  rendered  Frederick  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes  in  Germany.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  electoral 
dominions  by  bis  son  Frederick  the  Mild,  who  reigned  from 
1428  to  1464.  On  his  death,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Albert  and  Ernest,  who  were  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Albertine  and  Ernestine  lines,  the  former  of  which 
still  reigns  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  latter  is  di- 
vided into  the  four  branches  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Coburg- 
Gotha,  Meiningen,  and  Weimar.  The  electoral  dignity 
was  inherited  by  Ernest,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  the  Wise,  who  founded,  in  1502,  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  where  Luther  and  Melanchthon  commenced  the 
Reformation  ;  and  though  Frederick  did  not  openly  espouse 
the  cause  of  Luther,  yet  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  personal 
influence  with  the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V., 
and  to  his  able  and  prudent  conduct,  that  the  great  reformer 
did  not  experience  the  fate  of  John  Huss.  Frederick  was 
succeeded,  in  1525,  by  his  brother  John  the  Constant,  who 
died  in  1532.  At  Frederick's  death,  the  doctrines  of. the 
Reformation  had  taken  such  deep  root,  that  neither  the 
anathemas  of  the  Vatican,  the  ban  of  the  empire,  nor  the 
disastrous  wars  which  were  not  ended  till  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  could  extirpate  them.  Accordingly, 
though  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  being  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  in  the  battle 
of  Miihlburg,  in  1547,  was  deprived  of  his  electoral  dignity, 
which,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  was  given 
to  his  cousin  Maurice,  margrave  of  Meissen,  yet  Maurice 
powerfully  supported  the  Protestant  cause,  and,  after  a  short 
campaign,  obliged  Charles  V.,  in  1552,  to  sign  the  Conven- 
tion of  Passau,  which  has  been  since  considered  as  the  bul 
wark  of  the  religious  freedom  of  Germany. 

In  IC97  the  elector  Augustus  I.  was  induced,  by  the  temp- 
tation of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  Sobi- 
eski,  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Charles  XH., 
king  of  Sweden,  not  only  conquered  Poland,  but  invaded  Sax- 
ony, which  suffered  very  severely  till  1 708,  when  it  was  relieved 
by  the  march  of  Charles  into  Russia,  and  his  defeat  there ; 
after  which  Augustus  resumed  the  crown  of  Poland,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  1733.  Saxony  remained  neutral 
in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  which  commenced 
in  1740;  but  was  unfortunately  tempted,  by  the  promises  of 
Austria,  to  take  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which, 
instead  of  obtaining  an  accession  of  territory,  the  Saxon 
court  saw  its  dominions  ravaged  and  its  subjects  ruined  in 
the  contest  with  Prussia.  The  peace  of  1763  left  the  country 
burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  made  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  total 
change  in  the  political  system,  of  reducing  the  military 
establishment,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt.  In  the  war  with  France  in  1793,  Saxony 
furnished  only  a  small  contingent,  and  took  no  decided 
part;  but  in  1806  the  elector  sent  all  his  troops  to  support 
the  king  of  Prussia.  The  ruin  of  the  Prussian  power  by  the 
battle  of  Jena  enabled  Napoleon  to  gain  the  Saxons  to  his 
cause  by  the  grant  of  many  considerable  advantages.  Prus- 
sian Poland  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Saxony,  under 
the  title  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Wai'saw,  and  the  title  of  elec- 
tor was  changed  to  that  of  king.  Further  cessions  from 
Austria,  in  1809,  nearly  doubled  the  territory  of  Saxony  ; 
but  the  adherence  of  the  king  to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  1813,  when  the  Russians  occupied 
Poland,  and,  with  the  Prussians,  made  Saxony  the  theatre 
of  the  great  struggle  with  the  French  emperor.  In  that 
year  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen  were  fought,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  attacks  on  Dresden,  the  great  battles 
of  Leipzig,  and  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Rhine.  The 
people  of  Saxony  had  hoped  that  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Germany,  as  proved  by  the  desertion  of  their  troops 
from  the  French  army  in  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  October, 
would  secure  the  integrity  of  their  territory.  The  fate  of 
Saxony  was  to  be  decided  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  it 
was  at  first  proposed  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be 
united  with  Prussia,  for  which  a  territory  in  Westphalia, 
with  300,000  inhabitants,  was  offered  to  the  king  as  an  in- 
demnity, which  was  refused.  At  length  it  was  decided 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided,  and  on  the  18th  of 
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May  1815.  the  king  signed  a  treaty  of  ikjeco  with  Prussia, 
by  which  he  gave  up  more  than  half  his  dominions  in  point 
o^  extent,  and  nearly  the  half  uf  the  population,  or  a  terri- 
tonr  of  78HO  sciuare  miles,  with  845,218  inhabitants. 

inhabitants. — The  populaiion,  according?  to  the  census  of 
1837,  was  1.65-2.114.  of  whom  1.617,892  were  Germans. 
33,352  of  Slavonian  descent,  825  Jews,  and  72  Oreeks. 
The  Slavonians  were  the  original  inhabitants,  and  their 
subjection  was  effected  in  the  tenth  century  by  king  Henry  L 
Tliey  are  now  known  under  the  name  of  Wends,  and  live 
apart  from  the  Germans:  they  do  not  intermarry  with 
them,  though  they  inhabit  the  same  towns  or  villaj^es.  Tlius 
they  haye  preserved  their  language  and  several  peculiar 
customs.  They  arc  only  found  in  that  part  of  Saxony 
which  is  east  of  the  Ell>c,  especially  in  Bautzen  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town. 

Sufjace  and  Soil, — The  river  Elbe,  traversing  the  king- 
dom from  southeast  to  north-west,  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal portions,  between  which  a  considerable  diiFerencc 
exists  in  wealth  and  productive  powers. 

Tlie  eastern  and  smaller  portion,  which  comprehends  the 
south- western  part  of  the  country,  formerly  called  Lusatia, 
is  less  favourea  by  nature.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
countr}'  lies  contiguous  to  the  boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Lusatia.  It  does 
not  however  present  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  is  an  elevated 
ilat.  which  towards  the  south  descends  into  Bohemia  with 
a  rather  rapid  slope,  but  towards  the  north  forms  extensive 
plains,  which  are  nearly  level,  lowering  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  slope.  On  these  plains  rise  several  masses 
of  rocks  in  the  form  of  small  table-lands,  and  in  some  places 
there  are  numerous  small  conical  hills.  The  base  of  the 
rocks  is  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  more  elevated  parts  con- 
sist of  basalt.  The  most  elevated  summits,  proceeding  from 
east  to  west,  are  Mount  Oybin  and  the  Hochwald  near 
Zittau,  which  rise  respectively  to  1680  and  2520  feet;  Mount 
lAUSche,  which  attains  2637  feet ;  the  Schlossberg  near 
Stolpen,  which  is  1146  feet  hii;h;  the  Great  W in terbcrg  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  1836  feet :  the 
Lilienstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  opposite  Konig- 
stein,  which  is  1338  feet  high;  Mount  Catta  near  Pirna. 
which  attains  1176  feet,  and  the  Porschberg  near  Pillnitz, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  1I^2  feet  above  the  ccalevel. 
The  western  declivity  of  this  region  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous depressions,  ravines,  and  valleys,  and.  on  account  of 
its  picturesque  beauties,  is  frc(]uently  resorted  to  by  travel- 
lers. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
and  extends  along  the  Elbe  from  Pima  to  the  Winterberg, 
and  from  6  to  8  miles  from  the  river.  Tlie  northern  boun- 
dary-lme  of  this  region  may  be  indicated  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  a  line  drawn  from  Dresden  eastward  to 
Bautzen.  It  is  in  general  a  poor  country,  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  rather  indifferent  growth,  and  partly  with 
heath,  but  there  are  tracts  which  make  good  sheep-walks. 
The  sheep  are  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  wool,  which  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Saxony  wool,  and  fetches 
the  highest  price  in  the  market.  Agriculture  is  very  limited ; 
potatoes  ana  oats  succeed  best,  and  in  some  parts  tiax. 
There  is  however  a  large  tract  of  superior  fertility,  which 
occupies  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
sides  of  the  up|)er  course  of  the  river  Neisse,  and  constitutes 
a  wide  depression  in  the  elevated  region.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  but  in  general  it  produces  all  kinds  of  urain,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  is  refiuire<l  for  the  consumption  of  the 
large  and  populous  manufacturing  villai^es  which  surround 
the  town  of  Zittau  on  the  east,  north,  and  west.  The  plain 
of  Bautzen,  which  lies  along  the  northern  base  or  the 
elevated  region,  is  still  more  fertile,  and  supplies  corn  for 
the  oonsuiuplion  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Tlie 
mineral  wealth  of  this  region  is  far  from  bSine  considerable. 
Some  coal  and  iron  arc  found,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zittau ;  and  along  the  river  Kibe  there  are  some 
quarries  of  sandstone,  the  produce  of  which  is  exporte<l. 

The  (\)untry,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  tnis  region 
northwards  to  the  boundary-line  of  Prussia  is  a  plain,  on 
which  there  are  a  few  isolated  hills,  among  which  the  Keu- 
lenberg,  near  the  town  of  K«migsbriick,  attains  the  height 
of  13G2  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  sandy 
or  gravelly,  and  mostly  unfit  for  cultivation  :  about  half 
the  surface  is  covered  with  woods  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  tar  and  pitch  are  made, 
and  exported.  In  the  cultivable  tracts  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat,  and  millet,  with  some  lye,  are  growu.    The 


sheep-wmlki  are  eztentiTe,  but  of  mlMor  qadilf- 
goats,  and  pigs  are  numeroui. 

The  western  or  larger  portion  of  Smxony.  which  is 
west  of  the  river  Elbe,  is  naturally  divided  isto  ^ 
gions,  the  mountainous,  the  ^iHt*  Bod  the  flaa.  Hi 
mountain-region  lies  within  the  En Behirse,  etliiA  Mr 
the  northern  slope  of  that  range,  and  ia  Mmiii  m  As 
south  by  Bohemia.  The  northern  boitndar]r4iBa ^Hmm- 
gion  runs  from  Pirna  on  the  banks  of  Um  Blba^  wtaarf 
to  Tharant,  and  thence  to  the  south  of  wast  lhra«|^  IWf- 
berg,  Oederen,  and  Zschopau  to  Zwichau.  whence  It 
more  to  the  south,  terminating  at  Scheits  in  thepffi 
of  Reuss.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  oeenpied  vitt 
tain-  masses,  with  rather  steep  declivities,  whidi  aft  ' 
in  a  direction  from  south  to  north  by  wide  and  aM«dliy\ 


and  in  other  directions  by  smaller  valleja. 
mountains  occur  on  or  near  the  boundary  of  Bohnn.  ^Tla 
most  ele\'ated  summit  is  the  Fichtelbe»,  near  XT  W^ 
long.,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  3966  reeC  abow  thesa- 
level.  Nearly  north  of  it,  near  Annaberg,  stand  the  RU- 
berg,  2706  feet  high,  and  farther  east,  near  Geonranfrii  At 
Lugstein,  2934  feet ;  and  near  Altenherg,  the  F  '  ~ 
and   the   Geisinsherg,   which  are  respectivelir 


2730  feet  above  the  sea-level.  West  of  the  FIditelhais  an 
the  Cluersberg  near  Eibenstock,  which  attaina  SS45  M; 
and  near  Schoneck,  the  Rammelsberg  and  the  Behneciia 
stein,  respectively  3165  and  2886  feet  high.  A  large  psflna 
of  this  region  cannot  be  cultivated  on  account  of  theiMy 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  the  soil  in  some  pails  ^ 
pears  to  be  fertile,  as  extensive  tracts  are  euitied  wiik 
beech- forests,  whilst  others  are  coTered  with  eiiwlhsf 
pine-trees.  These  forests  supply  fuel  Ibr  the  nuasMS 
mines  of  this  district.  [Erzobbibob.]  In  the  valkn  d 
this  region,  whose  mean  elevation  is  stated  to  be  beceesi 
1500  and  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  cultiTation  ia  liailoili 
flax,  potatoes,  and  oats,  other  grains  not  aucceeding  on  se- 
count  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Aa  these  TaUefs  sr 
rather  thickly  inhabited,  the  popnlatbn  ia  chieflT  wk^ 
plied  with  grain  from  the  regions  tying  Ikrther  north,  ■■< 
when  the  crops  in  these  parts  fiiiU  the  inhabilanti  of  tki 
mountain-region  suffer  from  dearth. 

The  hilly  region,  which  extends  along  the  northern  bsH 
of  the  mountains,  reaches  northward  to  a  line  drawn  ham 
Meissen  on  the  Elbe  westward  to  DBbeIn,  KoldiU  oo  tki 
Mulda,  and  Borna.  Tliis  region  exhibits  an  agreeable  allB^ 
nation  of  hills,  vales,  and  plains  of  moderate  extenL  III 
fertility  in  general  is  not  great,  though  there  are  some  j/i^ 
ductive  tracts,  among  which  the  plains  near  Chemnitiaai 
Zwickau  are  distinguished.  But  the  whole  region  is  cahi- 
vated  with  great  care,  as  its  agricultural  produce  fndis 
ready  sale  in  the  populous  towns  and  villages  of  the  aMUB- 
tain-region.  Its  mean  elevation  above  the  sea-lerel  ia  staisi 
to  be  l^tween  750  and  800  feet,  and  though  the 
severe  in  most  parts,  they  are  not  severe  enough  to 
vent  the  cultivation  of  the  common  kinds  of  gnnn. 

{)arts,  especially  those  along  the  river  Elbe,  which  aie  moA 
ower,  are  noted  for  their  orchards,  and  in  the  nriaily 
of  the  town  of  Meissen  a  considerable  (quantity  of  wins  n 
made.  It  is  the  most  northern  place  m  Europe  whtRs 
drinkable,  though  inferior,  wine  is  made  to  any  exleuL  Tbt 
region  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  coalb 
which  are  found  in  extensive  beds  not  far  nom  Dmla 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horHi 
are  abundant  in  these  parts. 

The  northern  portion  of  Saxony  west  of  the  SIbe  is  a 
plain,  and  constitutes  the  most  southern  part  of  the  great 
plain  which  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Il 
contains  however  more  hills  than  occur  Ikrther  nottL 
The  hills  are  iiiolated,  and  generally  low,  except  the  GoIb- 
berg,  west  of  Oschatz,  whicii  attains  an  elevation  of  1134 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  general  level  of  the  eouatij 
near  the  hilly  region  is  about  600  feet  and  where  it  boidA 
on  Prussia  it  varies  between  290  and  360  feet.  It  is  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  Saxony,  and  though  it  contaus  le- 
verol  tracts  covered  with  heath,  some  extensive  disniels  an 
distinguished  by  fertility.  The  most  fruitful  part  •  the 
plaiii  of  Lommatsch,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Elba,  and 
contiguous  to  it  is  that  of  Meissen,  which  is  not  much  in- 
ferior. The  plain  of  Leisnig,  on  the  Freyberger  Mulda.  the 
countr}-  surrounding  the  town  of  Leipzig,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Elster.  south  of  Leipzig,  near  the  town  of  ^sgau,'ars 
likewise  among  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  Northern  Get- 
many.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  oocspation  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  but  it  is  united  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  hones. 
Sheep  abound  in  the  less  fertile  tracts.  The  forests,  which 
cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other  parts  of  Saxony, 
are  here  of  comparatively  small  extent. 

Climate. — The  climate  must  vary  greatly  in  a  country 
whose  lowest  point,  the  town  of  Strehla  on  the  Elbe,  is  only 
286  feet  ahove  the  sea-level,  while  the  highest,  the  Fichtel- 
berg,  attains  nearly  4000  feet  According  to  meteorological 
observations,  which  have  been  regularly  continued  for 
several  years  at  different  places,  it  appears  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  northern  plain  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
of  the  hilly  region.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  both 
regions  appears  to  be  47*5°,  or  four  degrees  lower  than  that 
of  London.  The  winter  is  rather  severe,  the  mean  tempe- 
rature being  30°  or  a  little  less,  whilst  that  of  London  is 
39°.  The  tenaperature  of  the  spring  is  49°,  and  that  of 
London  54°.  The  temperature  of  the  summer  is  62^  or  one 
degree  more  than  that  of  London.  The  temperature  of  the 
autumn  is  between  49°  and  50°,  or  nearly  six  degrees  higher 
than  at  London.  Those  districts  which  lie  along  the  hanks 
of  the  Elhe  are  the  lowest  parts  of  the  region,  and  accord- 
ingly the  temperature  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  is  from  two 
to  three  degrees  higher  than  those  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment. The  climate  of  the  towns  near  the  mountain-region, 
as  that  of  Freyber;^  and  Chemnitz,  does  not  material  I  v  differ 
from  that  of  the  countries  farther  north,  but  in  the  valleys  of' 
the  mountain-region  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower. 
At  Altenhurg,  which  is  2475  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  40°,  that  of  the 
winter  is  25°,  of  the  spring  41°,  of  the  summer  54°,  or  equal 
to  the  sprine  of  London.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
autumn  is  &o\ii  41°.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  annu- 
ally falls  is  stated  to  be  24  inches,  but  as  the  observa- 
tions from  which  this  result  has  heen  drawn  have  been 
made  chiefly  in  the  mountain-region,  it  is  supposed  that 
it  is  somewhat  too  high  when  applied  to  the  whole  country, 
and  that  in  the  hilly  region  and  the  plain  it  probably 
falls  short  of  20  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  west  and  south-west ;  those  from  north-west  and  from 
south  and  south-east  arc  also  common;  northern,  north- 
eastern, and  eastern  winds  are  rare. 

liwers.—Tho  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  river  hoats  through  the  whole  of  its  course, 
as  far  as  it  lies  within  the  houndaries  of  Saxony.  It  is 
*oined,  within  Saxony  only,  by  a  few  small  rivers ;  but 
several  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mountain- 
regions  of  that  country,  and  traverse  it  from  south  to  north, 
fall  into  the  Elbe  after  it  has  left  Saxony.  Though  not 
navigated  by  river-barges,  they  are  used  to  float  down  timber 
and  fire-wood.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Elbe  are  the 
Black  Elster,  with  its  tributary  the  Roder,  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west  the  Frcyberger  and  the  Zwickauer 
Mulda,  which  unite  within  Saxony,  and  the  White  Elster, 
with  its  tributary  the  Pleisse. 

Natural  Productions.  — The  vegetable  kingdom  yields 
corn,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  potatoes, 
rape-seed,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  chicory,  tobacco,  madder, 
woad,  saffron,  medicinal  herbs,  anise,  coriander,  poppy,  &c. 
Though  the  meadows  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Uolstein, 
they  are  however  most  carefully  cultivated,  and  in  the 
Erzgebirge  are  mown  three,  four,  even  five  or  six  times  in 
the  year.  Within  these  few  years  Spanish  clover  has  been 
very  much  cultivated.  Culinary  vegetables  are  abundant, 
and  large  quantities  arc  exported.  With  the  exception  of 
the  mountainous  district,  Saxony  resembles  a  vast  orchard, 
the  produce  of  which  is  a  never-failing  source  of  wealth  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  the  vine  was  introduced  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  annual  produce,  though  not  so 
great  as  formerly,  is  still  150,000  casks  of  16  gallons.  The 
culture  of  silk  has  not  proved  successful,  the  climate  not 
being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry- tree ;  yet 
the  government  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  it  by  the  offer 
of  considerable  premiums.  Almost  a  fourth  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  forests,  consisting  chiefly  of  pine  and  fir. 
Of  other  timber-trees  the  most  common  are  the  beech  and 
t'ne  birch  ;  the  maple,  the  elm,  and  the  ash  are  less  com- 
mon, and  ibe  oak  very  rare. 

A?ii ma/ s.  -Tim  breed  of  (tattle  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  century.  The  horses  are  good, 
but  there  is  no  distinguished  race,  and  the  best  are  still 
imported  fioia  Mecklenburg,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia. 
There  are  swine  and  goats  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
dnd    domestic    poultry   abounds.      Bears  and  wolves  are 


wholly  extirpated;  wild-boars  are  less  numerous  than 
formerly;  foxes,  badgers,  and  hares  are  found  in  great 
abtindance ;  lynxes  and  wild  cats  are  rare;  birds  of  prey, 
with  the  exceplion  of  eagles,  which  are  seldom  seen,  are 
everywhere  met  with.  There  are  also  bustards,  storks, 
heathcocks,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild  geese,  ducks,  and 
swans.  The  breeding  of  bees,  formerly  of  great  importance, 
has  now  declined.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  the  most  important  is  the  breed  of  merino  sheep, 
introduced  in  1765  by  prince  Xaver,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
who  applied  to  the  court  of  Madrid  for  some  Spanish  sheep 
and  received  as  a  present  300  merinos,  with  six  shepherds 
and  six  dogs.  Subsequent  importations  were  made  from 
Spain,  so  that  at  present  there  are  above  2,000,000  sheep 
of  the  improved  breed,  and  Saxon,  or  Electoral  wool,  as 
it  is  called,  is  preferred  in  England  even  to  the  Spanish ; 
nay,  merinos  have  even  been  sent  from  Saxony  to  Spain, 
because  the  breed  has  suffered  much  in  that  country  from 
the  long  wars. 

Minerals  are  extremely  productive,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  formerly,  because  the  mines,  being  worked  to  a  greater 
depth,  require  more  labour  and  expense.  The  number 
of  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  is  about  9000,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  minerals  1,800.000  dollars; — these 
are,  some  gold,  copper  615  cwt,  iron  80,000  cwt.,  lead 
15,000  cwt.,  tin  2500  cwt.,  cobalt  9000  cwt,  arsenic  6000 
cwt.,  vitriol  20,000  cwt.,  likewise  bismuth,  nickel,  zinc,  an- 
timony, quicksilver,  calamine,  rock  crystal,  amethyst,  cor- 
nelian, garnets,  diamonds,  jasper,  chalcedony,  Labrador 
stone,  good  potters'-earth,  the  finest  porcelain  clay  in  Eu- 
rope, basalt,  serpentine,  granite,  marble,  alahasfer,  fluor  spar, 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  porphyry,  black  amber,  brim- 
stone, alum,  saltpetre,  and  coals.  All  the  salt  springs  are 
in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  ceded  to  Prussia,  from  which  all 
the  salt  is  imported. 

Mantifactures, — Next  to  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
Saxony  has,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  most  exten- 
sive  manufactures.  That  of  linen  has  declined,  but  still 
employs  60,000  persons.  The  most  important  branch  is  that 
of  damask  table-linen  at  Gross-Schonau  (a  thousand  looms). 
Thread-lace  of  extraordinary  beauty  is  manufactured  in  the 
Obererzgebirge  and  the  Voigtland.  Tlie  annual  value  of 
the  linen  manufactures  is  3,000,000  dollars.  Woollen  manu- 
factures are  very  extensive,  and  those  of  cotton  have  rapidly 
increased  within  the  last  fifty  years.  There  are  silk-manu- 
factures on  a  small  scale ;  sixty  paper-manufactories ;  and 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  distilleries  in  almost  all  the  towns. 
The  manufactures  connected  with  the  mines  are  of  great 
importance,  especially  at  Freiburg,  which  is  the  central 
point  of  this  kind  of  industry,  as  also  for  founderies  of  can- 
non and  balls,  and  for  separating  the  more  valuable  metals 
from  the  ore.  G)balt  is  made  into  smalts,  and  some  places 
are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  verdigris.  The  manufac- 
ture of  straw  bonnets,  mats,  &c.  employs  10,000  hands. 

Commerce, — The  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
is  Leipzig.  The  inland  trade  amounts  to  12,000,000  of 
dollars,  of  which  8,000,000  pass  through  the  hands  of  tlic 
merchants  of  Leipzig,  and  2,000,000  through  those  of  Jewish 
merchants.  The  whole  foreign  and  doinestic  trade 'of 
Leipzig  at  three  fairs  amounts  to  18,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
book  trade  is  likewise  to  the  amount  of  some  millions.  The 
principal  exports  are,  fine  woollen  manufactures  to  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  400,000  dollars.  Linen, 
lace,  &c.  to  Italy,  England,  Spain,  and  France,  3,500,000 
dollars ;  thread,  wool,  worsted,  smalts,  porcelain,  straw  manu- 
factures, woodenwares,  glass,  fruit,  timber,  and  mineral 
products.  The  imports  are  salt,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp, 
colonial  produce,  salt  and  dried  fish,  fancy  goods,  &c.  The 
value  o^  the  exports  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  imports  by 
3,000,000  of  dollars. 

Religion, — ^There  is  no  state  religion ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  but  the  royal  family 
having  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  fkith  in  1697,  that 
relij^iou  was  in  consequence  tolerated,  and  since  the  treaty 
of  Posen,  in  1811,  the  Lutheran  and  Romish  religions  are 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  professors  of  both  enjoy 
the  same  rights.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  does  not 
however  exceed  30,000. 

Education. — Saxony  holds  a  very  high  rank  with  regard 
to  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions  for  edu- 
cation, and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  there  being 
very  few  countries  where  the  lower  classes  are  so  generally 
taught  to  read  and  write.    The  number  of  printing-offices 
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ftnd  bookseller!  greatly  exceeds  that  in  any  other  country 
of  equal  extent.  There  have  been  eminent  Saxon  writers  in 
almost  every  branch  of  learning;  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, but  rather  referring  to  tlie  accounts  of  Drcsnen, 
Leipzig,  and  other  cities,  we  will  mention  in  general  the 
number  of  such  institutions  in  the  whole  kingdom: — Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  1 ;  high  schools  at  Grimma  and  Mcis- 
^^*  *^»  gymnasia,  11;  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  4; 
Mining  Academy,  I ;  institution  for  teaching  the  manage- 
ment of  forests,  1 ;  military  schools,  2 ;  deaf  and  dumb 
Fchool,  1 ;  agricultural  school,  1  ;  Sunday-schools  and 
schools  of  industry,  21;  Roman  Catholic  schools,  besides 
those  in  Upper  Lusatia.  1 5 ;  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden, 
I ;  besides  free  schools  for  the  poor  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
and  numerous  societies  for  the  promotion  of  various  bnmchcs 
of  art  and  science  in  the  chief  cities. 

Revemie, — ^The  revenue  arising  from  llie  public  estates, 
the  roffalia,  and  taxes  is  about  5,1UO,OUO  dollnrn  per  nnnuni, 
and  the  expenditure  not  quite  5,000,000.  This  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years,  and  the  public  debt,  which  in 
1821  amounted  to  21 4  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  only 
ll,000,0()0.  The  military  establishment  is  13,000  men, 
the  greater  part  generally  absent  on  furlough,  except  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  exercises. 

The  constitution  is  a  monarchy  with  a  representation 
divided  into  two  Chiimbcrs,  without  the  consent  of  which  no 
law*  can  bo  issued,  altered,  or  authentically  interpreted. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  king,  and  in  urgent  cases, 
where  the  intended  object  mi^lit  be  defeated  b)  delay,  he 
may  issue  ordinatices  witiiout  waiting  for  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  for  which  however  the  ministers  are  responsible. 
The  king  cannot  become  the  sovereign  of  another  state 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  The  crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  of  the  Albertine  house  of  Saxony. 
If  that  becomes  extinct,  the  succession  devolves  on  the 
house  of  Weimar,  then  on  that  of  Gotha,  after  which  it 
passes  to  the  collateral  branches,  and  lastly  to  the  female 
line.  Saxony  is  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  as 
such  furnishes  a  contingent  of  12,000  men  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  2000  llorins.  It  has  the  fourth  place  in  the  German 
Diet,  between  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  has  four  votes  in 
the  full  council. 

Divisions  of  the  Kingdom. — ^The  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  five  provinces,  called  circles,  viz.  Meissen,  Leipzig,  the 
Erzgebirge,  Voi^tland,  and  Lu<atia,  which  are  subdivided 
intobailliwicks,  in  all  42.  No  country  in  Europe,  except  the 
Netherlatids,  is  more  densely  populated.  On  an  uxcrnge 
there  are  26.1  inhabitants  to  an  En<;lish  square  mile.  In  the 
Erzgebirge  310  to  a  square  mile,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Schiniburg  464  to  a  square  mile.  There  are  141  cities  and 
lar^e  towns,  51  smaller  towns,  and  3260  villages.  Tiie  prin- 
cipal towns,  all  of  which  are  described  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  are, — Dresden  (without  military  and  stranc^crs). 
69,253;  Leipzig,  47,514:  Chkmnitz,  22,205;  Frkihuro, 
11,446;  Plaukn,  00.30;  ZirrAU.  B674 :  Bautzev,  8160; 
Mbissrv,  7740;  Schneeberg,  6910 :  Annauerg  6700; 
Zwickau,  6410;  Glauchau,  6300;  Pirna.  5560.  Other 
towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants  are,  Grossenbain, 
5760;  Miiweida,  5600;  T)obelm.5J59;  Frankenberg,  5550; 
Zschoppaii.  5384:  and  Osclmtz.  5360. 

SAXONY,  PROVINCE  OF,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
is  situated  between  50**  30'  and  53^  N.  lat.,  and  between 
9**  50'  and  13^  50'  E.  lon'^. ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  south- 
west by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south  by  Gotha, 
Reuss,  Weimar,  and  Hesse  C'.i<«sel,  and  on  the  west  by 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.  It  in  divided  into  the  govern- 
ments of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt,  and  is  com- 
posed of  almost  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  Saxony  ceded  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  the  princi- 
palities lying  to  the  north  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel  have  been  added :  the 
whole  forms  an  area  of  9700  >quaio  miles  with  1,56  1,187 
inhabitants.  The  three  duchies  of  Anhalt,  a  great  part  of 
Schwarzburg.  the  bailliwick  of  .Alsterlt  l>eloni^in£f  to  Weimar, 
and  that  of  Kalvorde  bel<»nging  to  Brunswick,  lie  entirely 
within  the  territory  of  thi«  prcivmco. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince from  south  to  north,  and  is  joined  in  the  north  at 
Werbpn  l»v  the  Havel,  and  in  the  south  bv  the  Saale.  The 
tireater  portir.n  of  the  province,  viz.  the  whole  district  of 
Magdeburg  to  its  extreme  south-western  bonier,  and  the 
1-irger  (or  eastern)  part  i>f  the  district  of  MT-=?;bnr:r  on  the 


other  side  of  tho  Saalo,  belong  to  the  plain 
Germany,  and  contain  gentle  eminencef,  b^a 
tains.    Tlie  western   or  smaller  part   of   the 
Merseburg  and  that  of  Erfurt  are  more  moonttiB 
level,  for  on  the  one  side  branches  of  the  I        • 
and  on  the  other  side  those  of  theTbiiringei 
it;  yet  this  t-art  likewise  contains  extensive  in 
plains,  and  tne  mountains  and  bills  which  In 
nowhere  of  considerable  elevation,  except  in  tU 
circle  of  Henneberg ;  on  the  south-west  bor     a 
viiice  is  the  highest  mountain  of  Northern  v« 
Brocken,  which  is  3500  feet  above  tho  level  of  lU 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  supplies  th 
population  with  tho  most  important  articles  of  Ank 
vince  is  unquestionablv  the  roost  equally 
tivated  in  Prussia ;  the disitricts  of  Magdebui i;  ai 
produce  a  considerable  surplus  for  ex portatiun; 
very  generally  cultivated ;  pulse,  uleagino»«  i 
nnry  vegetables  of  all   kinds,  are  amply  \         > 
con^umplion  of  the  inhabitants;  a  consideram* 
wine   is  made,  and  with  beer  and  brandy,  the 
verage  manufactured  in  the  province,  is  mottl 
home  consumption.     In  many  parts  of  the  ^rm 
Magdeburg  wood  is  scarce,  ami  there   is  ba 
anywhere  except  in  the  government  of  Erfnru 
of  horned  cattle  is  numerous,  and  Berlin  is  in  n 
from  this  province.    The  fine  wool  of  the  h 
of  sheep  supplies  not  only  the  extensive  viua 
factures  of  tiie  province,  but  furnishes  a  Urge  < 
exportation.     The  mineral   products  are  ami 
and    iron;    there  is   also  some  siher,    but  '.u 
portant    metal    is    copper,    of    which     ahout 
nie  annually  obtained;  there  arc  aNo  Itine,  e 
bastcr,  freestone,  alum,  and  vitriol.     The  pored 
lained   near   Halle  is  of  very  superior    qua) 
salt  from   the  saline  s])rings  furnishes  a   lar^ 
iS35   the  quantity  was   1,272,<]45  ewt.    Th«?  b 
are  woollens,  leather,  calico,  and  linen.     Tiiert 
sugar-refineries  in  the  province,  and  numerous 
tilleries.      The   manufactories  of  tobacco,    pjr* 
earthenware  at  Magdeburg  and  Althaldensiebt 
very  large  ^cale.    The  exports  are  wool,  C4irn, « 
cotton  manufactures  brandy,  copper,  iron  and 
and  salt. 

The  most  important  commercial  town  is  Ma| 
account  of  the  facdity  of  communicarion  wiib 
All  the  princ-pal  towns  are  de&cribetl  under  thei 
heads — Aschkkslkhkx;  Burg;  EiLBN-brac  : 
Erfurt:  Halukrstadt;  Halle;  M/iGD»:Brit« 
BUKo;  MiiiiLHArsEN;  Naumbuko;  Nordiiais 
LiNHURo;  Salzwedui..  Torgau;  Weisskm 
tenhkkg;  Zkitz. 

SAY.  JEAN  BAPTISTE.awriteronpolitie 
wa>  born  at  L)on  in  I  767,  and  died  at  Pari>,  ^^v. 
He  came  to  the  capital  at  an  early  period  of  the 
and  was  one  of  the  ]?rojectors  and  conductor*  o 
entitled  *  La  Decade  Philosophique.*  one  of  l!*e 
her  of   literary  and  scientific  works  thai    mai 
existence    during   the  Revolutionary   slonn. 
I8th   Brumaire,   Say   was  called    to    the    inl 
only  semblance  of  a  deliberative  assembly  whicl 
after  the  Revolution.     It  soon  became  the  mere 
of  the  First  Consul's  will,  and  Say  ceased  to  be  a 
it  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  named  em] 
resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred 
of  receiver  otf*  taxes  for  the  department  of  Allier. 
wards  established   a  manufactor}'  of  some  kind 
whole  he  appears  to  havo  passed  a  quiet  and   i 
engaged  in  his  various  works  on  political  econo 
lecturing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Co 
des  Arts  ct  Metiers  at  Paris. 

The  threat  merit  of  Say  consists  in  havinf;  n 
science  of  political  economy  popular  in  France 
lowed  closely  in  the  steps  of  Adam  Smith;  k 
having  placed  the  doctrines  of  his  prc«leces«or  in 
lunnnous  point  of  vie  why  judicious  arrangement 
contain  *  several  accurate,  original,  and  profound  t 
(Ricardo),  among  which  maybe  mentioned  hu 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts.  [Political 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  .T-il.] 

The  worlis  oj'Say  arc:— 1,  'Traiti'  d*Emni«n::i: 
pul>lwhe<l  in  IhOi:  6th  ed.,  Ib26.  2,  'Catechu 
nfune  P«>litiqiu\*  1816;    5th  ed.,  Id2<*,      3,  •  It 
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18  sur  diff^rents  Sujets  d*Eoonomie  Politique.*  1820. 
urs  Complet  d^Economie  Politique  Pkratique,' 6  Tols., 

This  in  effect  is  the  *  Trait6 '  more  amply  and  fami- 
Uustrated.  The  first  and  second  works  in  the  above 
ve  been  translated  into  English.  Say  is  the  author 
le  smaller  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  '  De  I'An- 
e  et  des  Anglais.' 

RRI,  or  BIRRI,  the  name  of  a  police  force  which 
i  in  the  Papal  and  other  Italian  states.  They  were  not 
.ary  corps ;  they  wore  no  uniform,  and  lived  in  their 
3uses;  they  received  a  small  pay,  and  were  furnished 
irms.  They  were  ready  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
to  rally  at  the  summons  of  their  captain,  who  was 
Bargelio,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  and  arresting  bad 
ters  or  suspected  persons.  Parties  of  them  went  their 
i  in  the  towns  at  night.    The  Sbirri  acted  also  as  in- 

,  and  assumed  various  disguises  for  the  purpose, 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  respective  gover- 
f  the  towns  and  districts.  This  body  of  men  fell  at 
ito  great  disrepute:  they  were  open  to  bribery,  and 
lad  a  secret  understanding  with  robbers  and  assassins. 
Hrere  recruited  from  among  bad  characters,  respited 
als,  &c.    They  have  been  replaced  now  almost  every- 

in  Italy  by  the  carabinieri,  a  regular  military  boay 
he   French  gendarmes,  who  are  found  much  more 
ire  and  trustworthy. 
VB.     [Shekp.] 
V'BIES.     [Itch.] 

VBRl'COLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
en  us  Miira,  in  itis  subfamily  Mitrim&t  of  the  family 

i'EVOLA.  There  were  many  distinguished  persons 
ore  this  name. 

[NTU9  Mucius  ScAEVOLA  was  praetor  in  the  year  b.c. 
nd  in  the  foUowino:  year  had  the  government  of  Sar- 

He  may  be  the  Quintus  Mucius,  a  jurist,  mentioned 
mponius  {Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  37),  if  Mucius  is  the  right 
ig  there. 

iLius  Mucius  Scaevola,  one  of  a  family  of  jurists, 
ribunus  plebis  B.C.  141,  praetor  B.C.  136,  consul  in 
ar  B  c.  133,  and  in  the  year  131  B.C.  he  was  Poutifex 
Qus.  Up  to  his  time,  says  Cicero  {De  Or.,  ii.  12),  the 
of  every  year  were  registered  by  the  Poniifex  Maxi- 
and  such  registers  were  the  Annates  Maximi.  This 
3la  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  also  had  the  repu- 
of  being  an  able  orator  and  an  honest  man.  Cicero 
I  of  his  juristical  writings,  and  Pomponius  attributes 
>rks  to  him.     Scaevola  is  cited  in  the  'Digest'  several 

He  was  consul  during  the  disturbances  in  which 
us  Gracchus  perished,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
ation. 

NTUs  Mucius  Scaevola,  commonly  called  the  Augur, 
)nsal  wiih  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  in  the  year  B.c.  117. 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  or  Q. 
aevola,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  who  was  consul  B.c. 
ind  grandson  of  Q.  M.  Scaevola  who  was  praetor  in 
!ar  B.C.  215.  He  was  less  distinguished  as  an  orator 
or  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  (Jus  Civile).  He 
icero  s  master,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  after 
ath  Cicero  attached  himself  to  Quintus  Mucius  Scae- 
he  pontifex.  It  is  not  known  that  he  left  any  writings 
1  him,  and  accordingly  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pom- 
3  (*  De  Origine  Juris,'  Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2).  He  was  the  son- 
'  of  C.  Laelius,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  orator  L. 
us,  and  is  one  of  the  interlocutora  in  Cicero's  treatise 
)ratorc'  (lib.  i.).  of  the  treatise  *De  Amicitid,'  and  in 
eatise  '  De  Republica.* 

tNTUs  Mucius  Scaevola,  commonly  called  the  Pon- 

to  distinguish   him  from  Q.  M.  Scaevola  the  Augur, 

le  son  of  Publius.     He  was  the  colleague  of  L.  Cras- 

s  tribunus  plebis   in  the  year  B.C.  1U6.  the  year  of 

)'s  birth,  aedile  m  B.C.  104,  and  consul  in  B.C.  95.    As 

isul  of  the  province  Asia,  he  distinguished  himself  by 

'isdom  and  justice  of  his  administration;   and  the 

Ls  commemorated  his  happy  government  by  establish- 

festival  called  Dies  Mucia.    He  subsequently  attained 

ignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus.     He  was  a  man  of  strict 

ity  and  great  ability  ;  a  distinguished  orator,  and  still 

eminent  as  a  jurist.    (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.  39.)    After  the 

of  the  Augur,  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of  the  society 

e  Pontifex.  who  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 

;h  he  did  not  profess  specially  to  give  instruction  in  the 

C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sul- 

P.  C,  No.  1293. 


piciiu.  waiapupil  of  this  Scaevola.  He  perished  in  t]ia  eon ' 
snlship  of  the  younger  Marius,  b.c.  82,  being  among  those 
who  were  proscribed  by  him.  The  Pontifex  was  murderod 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  had  taken  refiige,  and  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  was  stained  with  his  blood.  (Flor..  iiL 
21 ;  Cic.  De  Or^  iii.  3.) 

This  Scaevola  was  the  first  Roman  who  attempted  to  ijn- 
tematise  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  did  in  a  work  in  eighteen 
books.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Oellius  (vii.  15).  It  ia 
also  cited  in  the '  Digest,'  where  the  name  of  Mucius  is  often 
mentioned ;  but  there  are  no  extracts  from  it  The  Muct- 
ana  Cautio  took  its  name  from  him.  (Dig^  xxxv.,  tit  1,  i. 
72,  &c.)  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  Definit  ions  {hpoi),  probablf 
the  first  of  the  kind ;  and  this  is  the  oldest  work  from  whicn 
any  extracts  with  the  author's  name  at  the  head  were  re- 
ceived into  the  •  Digest'  (xli.,  tit  1,  s.  64;  xliii.,  tit  20, 8.8. 
&c.).  The  work  on  the  Jus  Civile  was  commented  on  bj 
several  subsequent  jurists.  Gains  (i.  IBS)  speaks  of  certain 
books  which  be  composed  'ex  Quinto  Mncio.' 

SCiBVOLA.  C.  MUTIUS.    [Pombna.] 

SCAFFOLDING,  a  temporary  erection  of  timber,  usu- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  supporting  workmen  and  materiala 
during  the  progress  of  a  building. 

In  ordinary  buildings  the  scaffolding  reauires  very  little 
notice.  Poles  are  erected  in  a  vertical  position  a  few  iiMt 
from  the  walls,  their  lower  ends  being  inserted  in  the 
ground.  Wherever  a  platform  is  required  for  the  work- 
men, a  horizontal  pole  is  tied  to  the  uprights,  parallel  with  the 
wall ;  and  from  this  horizontal  pole  cross-pieces  extend  to 
the  wall,  into  which  their  ends  are  received,  to  support  a 
flooring  of  planks.  As  the  building  rises,  the  sca£R»ld  it 
Btrengtnened  by  diagonal  poles,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
rest  upon  the  ground,  and  which  are  tied  to  the  vertical 
pieces  wherever  they  intersect  them.  As  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  tie  the  ropes  that  bind  the  scaffold  together  suf- 
ficiently tight,  weoges  are  driven  between  them  and  the 
poles.  The  platform  for  the  workmen,  and  most  of  the 
cross-bars  by  which  it  is  supported,  are  raised  as  the  work 
advances,  and  the  holes  left  in  the  walls  to  receive  their 
ends  are  filled  in  with  a  brick  or  half  brick.  When  the 
height  of  the  bnilding  exceeds  that  of  the  vertical  poles,  a 
second  seC  is  added,  their  lower  ends  coming  several  feet 
below  the  tops  of  the  first  series,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
bound  with  cords.  These  additional  poles  are,  like  the 
former,  strengthened  by  horizontal  and  diagonal  pieces,  and 
tied  to  the  wall  at  intervals  by  the  cross-pieces  that  sustain 
the  platforms,  some  of  which  are  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
completion  of  the  work,  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  a 
scaffolding  may  be  carried  up  to  any  required  height  each 
set  of  vertical  poles  being  tied  to  that  immediately  below  it 
Liadders  are  used  to  affora  access  to  the  platforms,  of  which, 
in  some  stages  of  the  building,  there  are  several ;  and  bricks 
and  mortar  are  usually  carried  up  in  hods  on  the  shoulders 
of  workmen,  but  occasionally  in  baskets  raised  by  a  rope 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  upper  part  of  the  scaffold* 
When  such  a  scaffold  is  erected  in  a  public  thoroughfare, 
the  lower  part  of  the  poles  should  be  whitewashed,  to  ren- 
der them  visible  at  night ;  and  hoards  should  be  erected  to 
protect  passengers  and  carriages  from  inconvenience  and 
danger.  I^ndon  builders  frequently  enclose  the  whole  of 
the  footpath  with  their  hoards,  and  make  a  temporary  path 
of  planks  outside  them.  But  sometimes,  instead  of  divert- 
ing the  footpath,  a  covered  way  is  made  under  the  scaffold  for 
foot  passen5;ers ;  the  boards  forming  the  top  of  which  should 
be  strong  enough  to  allow  ladders  to  be  planted  upon  them, 
and  to  bear  the  shock  of  anything  foiling  on  them  from  above. 
The  planking  at  the  sides  of  the  covered  way  should  be  in- 
side the  timberN  that  there  may  be  no  projections  to  injure 
passengers.  The  general  use  of  such  covered  wavs  might 
involve  some  additional  expense ;  but  as  the  timber-work 
might  be  easily  removed  from  one  scaffold  to  another,  the 
cost  would  probably  be  immaterial,  while  the  convenience 
to  the  public  would  be  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
method. 

In  the  erection  of  important  buildings  of  stone,  a  very 
convenient  kind  of  scaffold  has  been  recentlv  adopted,  con- 
sisting of  large  squared  timbers  well  framed  together,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  in  horizontal  beams.  Such  a  framing 
is  erected  on  each  side  of  the  wall,  unconnected  with  it,  and 
rails  are  laid  on  the  top  beams,  on  which  runs  a  carriage^ 
capable  of  being  moved  by  means  of  a  winch-handle  con 
nectod  with  the  wheels.  The  carriage  itself  consists  of  a 
frame  supporting  another  railway  at  right  angles  with  that 
'  Vol.  ]pL-*-3  fl! 
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M  which  It  rani ;  ind  on  the  upp«  tailwBf  ii  %  tmMm 
nrriafc,  vhicb  lupports  tai'kle  luitkbte  tor  rauinR  the 
Itone*.  By  lliia  srran Yemeni  a  alone  uaj  be  lifted  up,  and 
moved,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  rUkTtya,  to  toy 
point  required  on  the  wall. 

It  duH  not  (all  within  the  acope  of  the  preaent  work  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  Tarieliei  ot  icaflbMing  used  under 
different  circumntancea.  The  cenlerinK  of  arches,  an  ac- 
count of  wliich  was  omitted  under  Ckhteriho,  ia  however 
t  kind  uf  pcafftildliii;  that  claims  particular  notice. 

The  i;enieringror  cenlieing)  of  an  srch  ia  t lie  wooden 
auppurt  or  mould  on  which  it  ii  foriued.  It  ii  required  to 
ba  or  st^al  streDt^lh,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  WBiaht 
Irhich  it  has  to  luaiain  before  the  arrh  ti  closed  in.  but  also 
becaute  of  the  uneaual  manuer  in  which  the  load  presaes  at 
diDerent  staKes  of  tlie  work.  A  centre  usually  coi)aiat»  of  a 
Dumlier  of  distinct  rraines,  reaembliug  the  trusies  of  a  roof, 
placed  equidistant  from  each  other  in  Vertical  ))!an«9i,  nnil 
covered  wiih  a  seriirs  of  pUnki  or  beams  of  timber  called 
bridging-jciiiis,  bid  at  right  atifjles  with  the  Tnimn  or 
lTUui>*.  This  boarding  or  cavCriiiK  of  hridifings  furin*  a 
Cohvexil;  eoincidinj;  with  the  intarunl  cuncaTily  of  the  in- 
tended arch.  The  truMes  of  the  centerinii  maybe  from 
ihrea  (o  about  eight  feet  or  mure  auait,  according  to  thu 
Weight  of  thearcb  and  the  streni;lh  of  the  covering  un  which 
the  slonea  immediately  rest.  I''or  small  arches  the  conlcr- 
ing  i*  usually  covered  with  planks;  but  iu  laTue  works 
btidging-joists,  one  laid  fur  each  courae  of  arch-stones,  ero 

t referred,  these  being  kept  at  the  proper  distance  apart  by 
ioclu  placed  between  them.  In  the  latter  case  however  the 
Bicb-sloiiH  du  not  always  rest  immodiately  upon  the  bridg- 
ing-joisla;  planks  or  suH  wood  being  sometimes  inter |>oiied 
between  Ihem,  in  order  that,  by  <:uiling  away  the  planks,  tlie 
uch  may  be  made  to  lake  its  own  bearing  without  lowering 
the  antre.  The  whole  structure  ia  stiffened  by  orosi- 
bws  to  keep  the  Iiusiet  equidistant  and  parallel  to  e«ch 
other. 

When  the  arch  ia  to  be  built  over  a  small  stream,  with  a 
mod  bottom  from  which  intermediate  supporti  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  piling,  or  in  other  coses  in  whirh  it  is  nut  neees- 
aary  to  maintain  a  free  passage  under  the  centering,  its 
eonstrucliun  ia  a  aimple  matter.  Even  where  the  span  is 
large,  and  no  support  can  be  obtained,  cxcent  at  the  piers, 
eenterinit  may  he  construcied  on  the  principles  of  Irus»iiig 
which  aj*  treated  uf  under  Roof,  provided  that  it  be  nut 
neceanary  to  leave  a  free  passage  fur  vessels  under  the  arch. 
But  when  abridge  ii  built  over  a  navigable  river,  horiiontul 
liet  near  the  bottom  of  the  IruH  are  inadmissible,  and 
much  skill  it  required  to  construct  a  strung  and  inllexihie 
centering.  Nichalnun,  in  hia  '  Architectural  Dictiuiiacy,' 
describet  several  different  principles  of  conalructioii  llial 
have  been  adopted  fur  the  trusses  or  ribs.  One  cunsista  of 
t  Urge  Iruis  foimed  iif  two  iniJined  bart  (Ihe  thrust  being 
borne  by  the  pient,  m  the  absence  of  a  tie-beam),  supporting 
Ihe  centre  or  ciuwn  of  the  arch,  while   Ibe  intermediate 

faints  between  the  erown  anil  tlis  springing  are  suslamud 
y  smaller  trusses  rusting  un  the  aides  of  the  principal  one, 
lu  this  cssr  the  raflert,  or  inclined  besma  of  tlie  tnaiu  truss. 
may  be  used  also  as  tiobcams  to  the  siiborlinate  trusses. 
In  another  arranganient  a  large  truncated  iruii  is  used  to 
support  ihe  launches,  while  the  crown  uf  the  arch  ia  sus' 
tained  by  a  small  triangular  truss  resiint;  upon  the  top  of 
ibe  furnter.  In  either  case  the  hara  which  fuim  the  extur- 
nal  ring  uf  the  trusses,  the  outer  I'dgci  of  which  are  Dfa 
curved  furm,  are  supported  at  several  intermediate  points  by 
meant  of  struts  abutting  an  Bxedpoints  in  the  truss. 

The  cunstruciiun  adopted  by  Perionet,  in  his  celebrated 
bridges  iu  France,  contist*  of  a  terici  uf  polygons  plared 
within  each  oilier;  the  angles  of  one  rolygun  bearing 
against  the  miitdle  of  the  bars  forming  that  immediately 
oulaide  it.  fig.  1  represents  a  centre  formed  on  tbia  priii- 
Kf.  I. 


eiple;  the  iruwing-poata  which  are  added  In  a  radiating 
pMilioR  at  the  joiola  serving  to  prevent  ihe  angles  of  the 


inner  polygon  fh>m  bendlnv  tb« 
abut.    In  some  caret  the  poffgaiw  < 
with  each  other,  but  aanli  throw  ■  *• 

arch,  the  whole  being  made  ta  BCt        ■ 
of  ifusting-iMMis,  which  an  tn^dk  ■«  in 
beiiiif  bolieo  on  each  aide  of  tba  m     i 

Centres  of  the  kind  juat  de  at        i ' 

under  the  arob,  eapeciallf  la        > 

timbers  at  the  foot  of  the  nii^en 
a  narrow  baae;  hut  the*  appear  ti.         ■  ■ 
in  stiffimsa,  having  suni  vary  idoCu  mu 
the  btnlding,  and  requirad  *  baswy 
crown  to  prevent  it   from  beinp         ei 
thu  haunchns.    The  kind  uf  o       n         ■ 
in  building  Blackfrian  Bridge,  wiut*.        I 
several  uilier  important  wurlu,  i»  fi 
in   itrenjcth  and  immutability   or  ca. 

nent  each  Sxed  point  of  the  eun*        J 
ings  ia  aupportetl  by  two  limbara  ■■ 
of  the  arch ;  each  pair  of  wtiit  j  ^  ■ 

Independent  truN.     F(g.  8|  wIiwh  iMwi 
menl,  shows  that  the  two  limb«Ta  aul 
not  aoiually  meet  al  IheJr  np| 
wood,  termed  an  ipror  ~' — 


In  this  cut  no  attempt  has  ImMl 
of  the  eenteHnjt,  the  objeet  In 
principle  on  which  it  ii  conatrbt;.. 
centra  are  made  to  terntinate,  on  ta 


similar  piece,  with  the  inclined  plntMa 
by  struts,  abutting  on  steps  of  otTaeta  ««      i  nn 
tween   the^e  striking-plates   ia    placed   k   pitn 
formed  inio  a  series  of  wedgca,   by  driwing;  i 
in,  the  centre  may  be  very  gtadually  |o«m 
plan  much  greater  elabilily  is  obtained  than  W« 
of  the  centre  ia  euntrairltd  to  U  lo  beKron  one  i 
each  pier;  and,  when  the  bed  of  tbe  river 
tlill  greater  flrmnest  and  security  may  b«  o<      « 
ing  plies  fouie  distance   within  lh«  picra    -i 
inner  ends  of  the  lower  sirikinji-platea,     1      i 
baked  into  each  olherat  their  inter«eelinf[ ^      ^ 
bur  of  which  is  perhaps  the  chief  disadTanii       of 
and  double  kingposts,  as  in  the  eonatruetio.. 
are  added  to  keep  tbe  juinta  Itrm. 

Rohiaon  (AfwA.  Pfui.)  ubierVeo.  apeaklnK  "' 
that  is  Bupportcl  wholly  on  iha  ptervt   thai  "ih 
which  is  lo  support  our  arch  liefore   the  key  b 
ilaelf  he  an  arch,  depending  on   Ihe  mutual  abi 
beams.'    This  natural  principle  ie  acted  upon  th  u 
ing  represented  in  Fig.  1  ;   and  also  In  anoll       I 
ia  occasionally  used,  consialing  of  a  number  m  . 
frames  abutting  on  each  other  like  the  vouaaoih 
tbe  juinta  radiating  from  the  centre.      Sach 
fened  by  dioKonal  braces;  and  Iho  whole  alr^ 
bles  the  Norman  ronf  (represented  In  the  i      ioc 
I4T),  with  the  additiun  of  piccea  parallel  Wika 
complete  each  frame. 

The  oenlenng  of  the  new  London  Bridee  l 
a  different  plan   IVom  any  that  hare  been  • 
greater  part  uf  the  arch  being  supported  by  Okn 
tbe  upper  part  of  uhicb,  being  Ibnned  of  a  I  e 

pieces  abutting  against  each  other.  Ml  ,     . 

of  the  arch,  and  which  was  sliSoDed  b<      ■■  n,,i 
ng-poala,  and  diagonal  braces.     This 


i.o'». 


listed  framing 


rs" 


ig-plalcs ;  and  a  broftd  baw  ves  obtmined  tat  the  whole 

lag. 

i  frequenlly  dlfGcull  to  atewlaiD  vhioh  of  the  timban 

mtrc  vill  be  eipoied  to  (eniion,  and  which  to  cqu)' 

ID ;   and  some  will   be  subjert  la  both  in  dilhront 

of  the  work;  a  circumstance  Tor  whtoh  it  i*  diBcult 
lide  securely.  Ae  in  other  kinds  of  tiu«a,  all  UftDi- 
*tlaini  should  he  avoided,  and  the  joint*  ihould  bo 
ly  secured  with  bolls  and  straps.  As  %  geDenl  rulo, 
eessary  SI ilTness  should  be  obtained  by  roeaos  of  struts 
than  lies,  on  account  of  the  dilHeuUy  of  making  joInU 
'Ul  bear  the  immense  strains  to  which  centering  is 
;  especially  because  tha  teniporary  characlBr  of  ths 
lire  renders  it  desirable  to  cut  the  limbei  u  Utile  as 
tM,  in  order  to  save  expense.  The  centtei  contrived 
itish  engineers  have  generally  stood  very  well;  hut, 
se  alteration  of  shape  is  unavoidable,  owing  to  the 
ing  of  the  jag|>1es,  &c.,  and  as  the  arch  mtMl  ha  ex- 

lo  sink  a  liltle  when  the  tuppart  it  derives  ftom  the 
ing  is  withdrawn,  the  centre  should  be  made  r»lher 
■  at  the  crown  than  tha  curve  which  the  arch  ia  in- 
1  flnatly  to  assume,  in  order  that  the  sfone*  may  be  in 

I  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  building  of  Uie 
hould  proreed  simullaneouGly  on  e^eh  side,  in  order 
id  unequal  alraini  on  llie  centering.  Il  is  sometimei 
.  to  load  the  crown  of  the  cenlerjnj;  during  the  pro- 


eied,  the  removal  of  the  centerinj;  is  a  delicate  and  im- 
)t  operation.  Perronet  removed  its  support  from  Ihe 
or,  in  technical  langua^,  eiued  the  centering,  by 
lS  away  the  transverse  pieces  upon  whic^  the  aloDe* 
oiatety  resied  ;  beginning  at  thaabutmenla  and  ad- 
ng  equally  on  each  side  lowaids  the  crown.  Another, 
h  a  very  objeciionable  plan,  of  cutting  away  these 
pieces  allernaiely,  and  leaving  the  arch  suppnted  for 
9  at  a  few  dislnni  points,  has  been  practited.  The  beat 
iDpears  to  be,  gradually  lowering  tha  whole  centering 
lancuust^  by  means  of  wedges,  as  represented  in  fig. 
he  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  wedges  and  striking- plates 
immonly  soaped  and  rubbed  with  black  lead,  or,  in 

works,  covered  with  sheets  of  copper.  While  the 
ng  is  in  progress,  blocks  are  put  into  the  space*  be- 
lie Hedges  to  prevent  their  slipoing;  and  when  ooqi- 
I,  these  blocks  being  removed,  the  wedges  are  driven 
either  wiih  mauls,  ur,  if  very  large,  with  a  battering- 
uspendeil  from  the  centering.     The  wedges  are  some- 

so  arranged  that  they  may  be  struck  tnxa  tl)C  >ide4 
ibrid);c,  so  ihnt  the  men  emiiloyed  need  not  he  under 
rch  during  the  opcrulion.  The  centering  t*  lowered 
:llle  in  ibe  first  instance,  and  should  not  be  takeii 
until  the  aich  has  completely  settled.  lo  most  < 
esirable  to  Iuwlt  the  centering  a*  uniforqilv  a*  p  ... 
but  where  a  tendency  to  unequal  wtllement  u  ob* 
1  in  the  arch,  it  may  ba  advisable  to  eata  it  irrr— 
to  assist  the  arch  in  settling  to  a  firm  bearing. 
es  coniisling  of  several  equal  and  aimilar  arcnWi 
ee  centerings  may  be  sufficient,  one  only  being  removed 

a  Report  byTeUord  on  the  passage  of  the  Henai 
.  printed  in  (he  Parliamentary  Papers  for  ISIl,  i 
plan  is  proposed  for  the  centering  of  very  large  arches: 
inlly  adapted  for  silualiona  in  which,  from  the  nature 
e  bollom,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  or  the  great 
,iun  of  the  budge,  a  centering  put  up  tro in  below  would 
.pruclicable.  Il  was  suggeBted  fur  the  erection  of  an 
trch  of  500  feet  span  at  Vnys-y-Hooh.  Telford  jvo- 
ttiat  the  masonry  of  the  abulmenli  sbould  be  carried 
Ibe  level  of  ibe  rondway,  and  surmounted  by  fbni 
ve  frames,  about  fifty  feet  high,  placed  at  the  aamf 
ice  apart  that  the  ribs  uf  centering  were  to  he.  The 
ring  wns  lo  be  formed  of  a  number  of  trussed  framsa, 
;  to;;cther  like  the  stones  of  an  arch ;  thete  fr«n>M 
Iweniy-nve  feet  deep  at  the  sides,  and  gradually 
liiihing  lo  seven  fccL  six  inches  at  the  crawn  of  thq 
The  first  set  of  these  frames  of  centering  were  to  be 
p  by  meuns  of  scaSulding  secured  to  the  abutment* 
lUppurled  by  horizontal  ties  set  in  the  masonry,  an< 
rods  suspcniled  from  the  frames  at  the  top  of  the 
iienU  On  the  first  portion  of  centering  thus  put  up, 
ring  was  lo  be  laid,  on  which  the  second  set  of  haipe* 
be  moved  forward.    Theso,  being  laid  spoD  tlw  fln( 
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*et  in  an  inverted  position,  ware  to  be  hinged  to  then  by  a 
eoBtfivaiifla  iMemhling  the  joint  of  a  parpeiitat'*  rait,  and 
than  turaad  over  until  their  enda  abutted  fgainst  lb*  «od« 
of  iha  Arat  aat.  Suspension  rods  baing  then  eatandad  frun 
ttw  end*  of  the  saoond  set  lo  the  ftam**  on  the  aiiuimani, 
the  flooring  was  to  be  eslended,  and  a  Uiird  porliou  uf  Iba 
cenlanng  movad  fbrward  and  Baed  in  lika  manpei.  Thup 
the  cantering  would  ba  suspended  from  tha  pbutmania; 

id,  when  aampletad,  it  would  have  the  strangih  of  an 

vh,  a*  wall  as  that  of  tb*  su^Mnding  rod*,  to  enable  it  lo 

ipport  the  supeestnictqre. 

Vc  avoid  the  aKpense  of  centering,  Brunei  (no*  Bir  Harl^ 
Isambatd  Brunei)  invented,  a  few  yeara  sinoa,  a  method  uf 
building  brick  arches,  in  which,  by  takins  advantage  of  the 
cohesive  strength  of  Roman  ceroeot,  ana  the  iniruduetion 
of  iron  hooping  lo  tie  the  brickwork  together,  one  half  of  an 
arch  is  capable  of  supporting  itself;  no  centering  being  re- 
quired beyond  a  slight  rib  to  serve  as  a  model  of  the  curve 
of  tha  arch.  This  plan  has  not,  we  believe,  bean  applied 
in  practice,  but  it  appeared,  from  an  experimental  area  (or 
rather  a  pier,  supporting  part*  of  two  arches),  eraoted  near 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  to  be  adapted  even  fyi  lisru  span*.  If 
we  misialte  not,  this  experimental  erecitpn  had  ope  wt  of 
a  very  flat  arob  of  siaty  fe^  apan ;  and  it  stood  a  muA 
longer  lima  ihpn  could,  qnder  My  eireunii|ltpc9%  ba  i«- 
qifiiiid  ip  ntactica. 

The  oenteriqg  of  groined  ftTehei  haf  htm  |1f«*^  4>- 
HTJbpd  under  Uitoiiff,  vol.  fi;  p.  4S5. 

Hoah  ingenuity  has  bepn  applied  to  tha  04|uln»tion  ff 
scaffolding  for  peculiar  aud  unusual  purposes,  •(  Iba  ere^ 
tion  or  repair  of  domes,  Eolumna,  obeluks,  1(0.  In  ilia 
3l*t  volume  of  the 'Transaeiion*' of  tha  Spoiety  of  Aria  ii 
an  engraving  pfmcafold,  co9ttived  by)(r.Si|gha*,fbrrB- 

r'riog  ttaainteriocof  a  domain  Ihe  Uan()he«tar  K^abanae, 
oonaiais  a(  a  vatlical  nala  erected  in  |l)e  centra  of  Uie 
icfa  it  conniKted  a  frt^tpawork.  supporting  «  kind 
irresponding  with  lb"  fw m  of  ihd  iplarior  of'  tliB 
dome,  9nd  mqunted  op  wheels,  so  that  it  ma;  pa  i^ipfad 
roifnd  to  any  p«rt  of  )l,  the  vertical  pule  serving  as  an  axis. 
In  tha  3|bI  volume  of  the  laino  work  is  a  detailed  ac- 
eount  Qf  an  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Slacks,  a  ron&on. 
tor  building  an  obelisk  without  scaffolding  of  the  ordinary 
dmcrintipn.  Tbia  sintpla  and  ingenious  machinery  is  repre- 
iwoted  in  [he  (bllowing  ruts,  and  was  ueed  in  erecting  an 
obelisk  of  sandstone,  100  feet  hieh,  nut  including  the 
(bundation,  pn  tha  aummit  of  a.  mountain  called  Whiiaw, 
il)  PumfriMshira,  >n  honour  of  ilie  luic  Maj or- General  Sit 
jobn  MaWq)-  The  Society  of  Aris  rewarded  the  inventor 
Tith  their  gold  Isis  medal  In   l))37.     Fig.  3  is  a  general 


dome,  to  which  it  conniK 


and  Rg.  4  an  enlarged  renresentalkin  of  tba  tippv  part, 

Hm  obelisk  is  hollow,  having  bond-oouraea  itmnghout 
at  intervals,  in  which  holes  of  ten  inches  diameter  a^  lad 
to  receive  the  lower  part  of  a  pole,  fony  feet  long  miA  ten 
Inchea  in  diameter.  At  the  point  where  the  pole  faiaa* 
through  the  upper  boDd^oona  it  i»  ■lunmitdad  by  «  aeUti 

lis 
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of  hard  wood,  flnnlr  boiled  to  it;  which,  tMting  od  tho 
bond-couiM,  itup|iorlii  liie  wliule  apparalUAi,  while  tlie  lover 
b«ind-«ouneii.  by  embraeiii);  lliu  pule,  nuld  il  in  ■  veriical 
poMliun.  To  enable  I  lie  pole  lo  turn  round  will)  Tacility, 
Mwenieen  balli,  llir«e  incheii  and  a  half  in  diameter,  aie 
placed  beivreen  llio  collar  and  llio  tluiie,  each  of  which  hai 
■  circular  tirooveto  receive  the  balU  and  guide  tliem  in  the 
tigiu  direcliun.  At  Ihe  top  of  ihe  pole  a  rro^t-piece,  about 
Iwelie  feel  lunK.  U  Hxed,  mtd  teemed  to  ihu  poia  by  iron 
braceik  Each  and  of  ibia  cioM>pieca  cairiM  ■  gtoovvd 
pulley,  ihai  at  a  {,itg.  4}  being  inaened  in  a  mortice  cut  in 


fha  bMin.  while  that  at  b  it  mounted  on  ■  sidbII  carnafje, 
capable  of  rolling  nearer  lo  or  further  fruni  Ihc  centre,  upon 
tails  flxed  on  Ihe  Ion  at  tfae  bnam  ;  a  long  groove  or  morlioe 
being  cut  through  Ihe  beam  to  receive  the  lnwer  part  of  Ihe 
puUej.  A  circuiar  railway  \t  Uid  round  Ibe  baiie  of  llie 
obeliik,  on  which  is  pUctH'  a  cairiuse,  containing  ■  crab,  or 
machine  fur  winding  up  the  rope.  The  rupe,  by  which  Ihe 
malerials  and  workmen  are  raiMid,  pasies  up  fruni  the  crab 
over  the  pulleyi  u  and  6,  and  down  lu  Ihe  ground  on  tlie 
oppoiile  aide,  whore  the  itunea  are  allached  to  il.  their  ten- 
dency to  iwing  acainit  Ihe  obelibk  bciiig  checked  by  a  guy 
or  Kuiderope  held  b)  a  man  on  the  (ground.  The  nuluial 
elTecl  of  the  weight  raii>ed  is  lo  make  the  pulley  b  approach 
the  centre  of  Ihe  crasi-beam,  but  Ibid  tendency  is  so  re^^u- 
laled  01  to  cauie  Ihc  ■  tone  to  dencend  upon  any  required 
■pot,  by  allBchinjj  a  small  rope  to  each  side  of  the  cairiouu 
in  which  b  is  mounted,  which,  passing  round  a  small  pulley 
at  e,  and  over  another  on  Ihe  axii  of  u,  ii  carried  down  to  a 
•mall  windlasi  mountnl  on  the  aarae  carriage  with  the 
crab.  There  is  a  rope  of  ihis  kind  on  each  side  of  the 
beam,  but,  at  a  short  distance  below  il,  the  two  are  united. 
By  winiling  up  this  rope,  the  puller  b  is  cauaeil  to  approach 
the  end  of  the  beam,  and  by  flxliig  the  windlass  it  may  be 
made  stationary  at  any  reijiiired  ))oiiil. 

For  ■  more  particular  at  count  of  ihin  api-aratus.  and  the 
meant  by  which  it  is  elevated  from  one  btape  to  another,  Ilie 
reader  is  referred  tu  the  volume  mentioned  nbuve,  or  iLe 
■  Mechanic's  Masaiioe,'  vol.  xiix-  pp.  aj J-'J30.  The  con- 
trivance fur  flnishing  tlie  lop  of  the  obelisk  muai  huu'ever 
be  mentioned  here.  Wlien  the  Brst  slupini;  course  of  the 
apei  wBi  laid,  a  liglit  hanging  si-afluld,  represented  in  Pi/{t. 
i  and  6,  was  laid  upon  it.  Tlie  Brst  cm  represents  Ihe 
areffulil  in  proille,  while  the  second  it  n  Kruund-plaii. 


The  (.'NffKld  Doiui.ia  of  four  pii-cfes  of  wood,  twelve  Tcel 
six  ii.olies  loni;,  formed  iiiio  a  fr.imu.  the  inside  of  which 
fits  a&d  ri'Tis  upon  ihc  hlujiiiig  stunes.  At  the  aiit{le4(/,(i 
theielimU'ti  areQvid  tovjeiher  b;  sciew-bolts,  and  at  e,e  by 
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alip-bolla  with  Iheir  poinia  upwarda.  ad  la 

frum   fallin;;  through.      Tbu  fra         ue 
Kuy-ropos  from  ihe  ground,  a  Ujom      ai  ^^a*  * 
doile'l  lines  in  PSg.  6)  waa  laid  on   —Mm  of  iia  i 
sides  and  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  fuurtb.    TIm  a 
to  complete  the  apes  in   ihe  fom   indwljil   m 
lines  in  Fi];.&  being  tlicn  hoiilail  up.  lb*  Bfi 
sawn  off  iu  ihe  level  of  the  upper  cuufi*  of  at   ,n 
portiun  cut  offheinK  lowered  by  lite  pulUi.  I 
der  left  in  the  obeli>k.    %Vlien  tba  work  «ab*       i 
planks  were  loweied  by  ihe  rope  ktid  pulh     ^bai^K^ 
attached  lo  ihe  slip-boll«  ai  e,  e,  Knd  o  ■ 

which  they  were  secured.    The  laai  pa  ■ 

and  the  ropes  allaehed  to  iha  keya  anu  i  i 

sively  pulled,  the  frame  was    diiijointi  Ja 

ground.     The   ropes   for  withdtAwii        mmm  -^a  ■_  ^h 
were  passed  through  blocks  at  the         j  wA 

thence  conducted  lo  a  lafe  diatancs  j  i        ■. 
ransemenis,  which  ii  is  unnecoaaarr       ■■  ■>  ■        ,  •■( 
made  fur  ihe  safety  of  the  penooa  <        aufa^ 

A  kindofporiable  scaffold,  or  *lik*Hli^|fatfa^'aW 
may  pro'-e  useful  in  sodm  situationa  vbaievifpHlaBb 
oblainiid  from  above,  was  rewanl«d  by  Iha  BacHlf  if  in 
III  li»3!).  Il  consists  of  two  boarda.  twclaa  la^as  h^al 
four  wide, hinged  togeilier.witli  the  jotet  upaaiia  Gaaa 
are  made  in  ihe  inner  edgea  of  iho  baaidr.(  al  sHkaiM 
thai  a  rupe  suspended  frum  a  poiiit  abora  ihalHiftAiM 
plaiTorm  is  lu  be  used,  w.U  paaa  IhrouRh  ihmaftm^ttmA 
by  tliem  when  ihe  buardit  are  not  pre—ad  afM  IwailH 
grisped  tightly  when  the  joint  in  cloacd  byaw^airii 
boards.  These  boarda  are  atrappad  to  ita  fai  il  Ma 
climber,  who  has  a  belt  round  hia  waial  aaaadalnk  s 
ring  ihat  sbdes  up  and  down  tfae  rope.  Halnaibaai 
up  by  bis  hands,  Ihe  rope  ahpping  betvaea  ihahHaiakk 
ascends;  but  as  soon  as  hia  weight  raata  apaa  IhthM^ 
lliey  cluie  upon  lliu  rope  so  tigbily  a«  to  caaUak^  a» 
main  stationary  atuny  point,  laaving  bia  ^ndaaiiMf 

SC.AGLIO'La  (from  ihe  llalian  teaftia.  a  lalaifiif- 
is  ail  ineruttatioa  of  artificial  conipo>iiion  akMA  amiM 
tu  Columns,  and  nroduees  tha  iDoat  parliKt  tmiUBm  i 
marble,  from  whicn  it  can  hardlj  be  diatingu^kad  *daa 
the  eye  or  the  luuch,  as  it  lakea  an  equally  bi||h  fiUkWt 
feel*  equally  hard  and  cold.  S(-af[1iula  baa  )m^  baaa  aaa 
in  Italy,  nheie,  according  loLaiizi,  it  «aa  iniani^  bf  6a« 
Fassi  of  Carpi  lliti4-lti4'J),  and  where  it  waa  aXuf«4 
much  used  for  Florentine  or  Uilay-woik  of  iba  LisdMari 
a  commeito.  It  was  not  inlro<luce()  ioto  ibia  oouati]  W* 
ibc  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  the  aatl<eal  aipw*' 
tiun  of  it  was  in  ihc  columns  uf  the  Fanlbaoa  iB  WW 
street,  London,  built  by  James  Wyatt.  Siticc  thai  Hi^' 
has  been  brought  into  uiuie  general  ua^  llie  niaiiiifcfla"  if 
It  has  been  considerably  ini|  roved,  ai>d  it  oaa  lie  aliiMsial 
a  rotnpariiiively  moder-ilc  cijkt.  lit  fact  il  baa  aov  alaat 
biiperneilcd  the  use  of  coloured  inarblcB  for  eolaaas  ail 
other  interior  decurations.  and  lua  been  axlcoainb  as- 
ploted  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  many  of  the  dnbMai 
in  London.  It  is  lar  less  coatly  than  aiiy  kind  ofiariilHi' 
marble,  though  too  expensive  lobe  brougbl  inUMtoa; 
use  on  every 'H'cusiun ,  and  it  antwera  Ibe  |  uraaaa  a(  4a 
real  material  not  only  ui  regards  apiearauce  auJ  aisa,h« 
durability  aUo.  since  it  mil  hat  quite  aalunit  as  aaj  othvfait 
ufihe  inicnor  of  a  building.  Tliere  ia  beaidaa  onatiaaiU- 
vunlage  attending  il,  that  rulurona  ineruated  aiib  M.i»Wa 
are  generullyuf  uuodand  bulluw,  or  ctae  Bllvd  wiih  a^Mf 
coie.  and  cuiuequently  do  not  require  that  suppsn  laik 
Hour  beneath  ihem  which  would  he  neresaaiy  if  kuU  na-lk 
iliafls  were  employed;  and  if  required  lo  aapport  ■  >imH 
above  them,  ihu  coliimna  may  be  made  of  brick  or  oiduuy 
stone,  and  afieiuarda  coaled  with  acatcliola.  Nor  u  iktw* 
of  thin  cumpiisiliun  confined  to  columns  and  pilMito solr, 
for  It  may  be  and  indeed  is  applied  lo  ulber  oigasMlal  a>4- 
poacs,  fur  I  able- blabs,  pedcflal-ttauda,  dadoaoT  tWM*.W- 
deit  of  floors,  &c 

The  cum)ioMtion  or  cement  itself  ia  ptapared  fiaa  ihi 
purest  gy)«uQi,  which  it  first  broken  into  >niall  pieces  tU 
after  being  calcined  is  reduced  to  powder.  Ii  is  iLcn  ramd 
lliruiigh  a  fine  hiLve,  and  mixed  with  Flantlara  flat,  kiia- 
glass,  Ikc.  In  this  stale  it  is  mixed  up  with  coli«ihoc  aai-tf 
of  Ihu  hue  required;  and  as  it  is  Kanerally  emplaied  b  ikl 
iniiiiition  of  varie^jaled  or  veined  marblM  (all  culOuiid  ao* 
beiiiK  mure  or  less  so),  as  many  diServnl  cuUuia  aad  »U^ 
uf  Ihu  ^ame  culuur  must  be  mixed  up  s«panlt,-lT  a*  llwr*  m 
...  u„ : 1      j^^  r^wftni.  lb 


I  llie  kind  of  marble  to  he  ii 
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oomposition  is  applied  fo  columns  or  other  sorftioe  intended 
to  receive  it,  and  which  has  a  rough  coating  of  lime  and 
bair.  Ti)e  different  culours  are  laid  on  and  mixed  by  the 
workman,  and  consequently  much  depends  upon  his  skill 
and  taste  in  regard  to  the  exactness  of  the  imitation  or  the 
beauty  of  the  veininnr  and  streaking,  which  is  done  in  the 
floating,  as  it  is  termed,  or  laying  on  the  cement.  The  next 
operation  is  to  prepare  the  surface  for  polishing,  by  rubbing  it 
vriih  pumice-stone  and  cleansing  it  with  a  wet  si)onge.  The 
polish  is  then  given  by  rubbing  it  again,  first  with  tripoii 
and  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  secondly  with  felt 
dipped  in  tripoii  and  oil,  and  lastly  with  oil  alone.  By  this 
lueans  a  durable  lustre  is  obtained  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  and  most  highly  polished  marble. 

When  scagliola  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  it 
was  executed  bv  Italian  artists,  and  much  secresv  was  ob- 
served  in  i-egaid  to  all  the  processes  ;  but  it  has  since  lieen 
brought  to  far  greater  perfection  here  than  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  substitute  for  marble,  and 
secundary  even  to  such  as  is  of  inferior  kind  or  has  very  little 
beauty  in  itself.  By  means  of  scagliola,  not  only  may  the 
costliest  and  rarest  stones,  porphyry,  verde  antico,  giallo 
aniico.  &c.  be  successfully  imitated,  but  any  combination  of 
Colours  may  be  produced ;  for  instance,  purple,  or  emerald 
green,  streaked  with  gold,  Siena  veined  with  purple,  or  any 
other  splendid  caprice  that  fancv  may  dictate. 

SUALA,  DELLA,  or  SCALl'GERI,  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Verona,  which  acquired  sovereign  power  over  its 
native  city  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  the  neiglibouving  towns  and  ter- 
ritories. Like  the  Delia  Torre  and  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
the  De\la  Scala  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobility.  They 
became  party  leaders  during  the  factions  which  agitated  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  and  their  party  having 
proved  successful,  they  obtained  the  dignity  of  Podesi^,  or 
supreme  magistracy,  first  for  a  term  of  years,  afterwards  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  holder,  and  lastly  as  an  ofBce  hereditary  in 
their  family,  being  confirmed  in  it  by  the  sanction  of  the 
German  emperors,  who,  in  their  quality  of  kings  of  Italy, 
althuugh  they  had  no  direct  dominion  over  any  part  of  the 
country,  appointed  as  their  imperial  vicars  those  chiefs  who 
had  most  influence  over  their  countrymen*  [Lombardy 
AND  Lombard  Cities.] 

After  the  death  of  Eccclino  da  Romano,  tjrrantof  Padua, 
Verona,  and  Vi(!enza,  and  the  great  Guibeline  leader  in 
Northern  Italy,  the  people  of  Verona  elected  for  their  po- 
dest^L  Mastino  della  Scala,  about  the  year  1260.  Mastino 
belonged  to  the  Guibeline  party,  which  predominated  at 
Verona.  After  having  held  office  for  five  years,  during 
which  by  his  conduct  he  won  the  public  approbation,  Mas- 
tino was  made  by  acclamation  perpetual  captain  of  the  city. 
Bcin^  murdered  by  some  private  enemies  in  1273,  the 
citizens  elected  for  his  successor  his  son  Albert,  who  was 
afterwards  proclaimed  lord  of  Vicenza,  Feltre  and  Belluno, 
by  the  citizens  of  those  towns. 

Albert  died  in  1297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Barlolommeo,  who,  dyini^  three  years  after,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Alboino,  a  man  (A  a  peaceful  temper,  who, 
not  thinking  himself  fit  to  rule  alone  in  those  turbulent 
times,  toiik  his  youncjcr  brother.  Can  Francesco,  a  brave 
aspiring  soldier,  for  his  colleague,  and  some  years  later  re- 
si}zned  to  him  the  undivided  sovereignty.  Can  Francesco 
della  S'-ala,  called  '  the  Great'  by  his  contemporaries,  was 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  family.  He  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  leairue  made  by  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  and 
other  towns  against  the  marquis  of  Este.  lord  of  Ferrara, 
who,  being  supported  by  the  Anjous  of  Naples,  aspired  to 
extend  his  dominion  over  Lombardy.  Can  Francesco  de- 
feated him.  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Ferrara.  When 
Henry  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  the  Germans,  came  to  Italy 
to  be  crowned  emperor,  in  1311,  Can  Fmncesco  joined  him 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  assisted  him  in  subduing  Brescia 
and  other  towns  which  would  not  acknowledge  the  imperial 
authority,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  Henry  appointing  him 
his  imperial  vkar  at  Verona.  Can  Francesco,  or  Can  Grande, 
as  he  was  henceforth  styled,  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Guibeline  party  in  I-.ombardy,  like  his  contem- 
porary Casiruccio  Castracani  in  Tuscany.  The  dominion  of 
Can  Grande  extended  over  Verona,  Vicenza,  Feltre,  Belluno, 
Este,  Munselicc,  Cremona,  and  lastly,  after  a  war  which 
lasted  .several  years,  alj>o  over  Padua,  in  short  over  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  country  which  has  been  since  called 
the  Venetian  territory,  Venice  at  that  time  having  but  a 


strip  of  g;round  on  the  mainland  bordering  on  the  Itgoona. 
The  last  acquisition  of  Can  Grande  wan  that  of  Treviso, 
which  he  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him  in  July,  13*29 
He  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Treviso,  but  was  a 
few  days  after  seized  by  a  violent  fever  and  died  in  the  height 
of  his  success,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  having  been  ruler 
of  Verona  for  about  nineteen  years.  Castruocio  had  died 
the  year  before,  and  thus  the  Guibelines  of  Italy  lost,  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  their  two  most  distinguished  leaders. 

Can  Francesco  della  Scala  acquired  celebrity  not  only  by 
his  success  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  but  by  the  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  literature  and  the  arts.  His 
court,  which  was  very  splendid,  was  attended  by  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors.  Dante,  in  his  exile,  found  for  a 
time  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Delia  Scala,  and  he  immor- 
talised Can  Francesco  in  his  verse.  Boccaccio  also  wrote 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  that  Italy  ever 
had.  not  only  on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  but  also 
for  his  abilities  in  council.  He  raised  the  fortress  of 
Peschiera,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  as  a  defence 
on  the  side  of  Mantua  and  Milan. 

Can  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  two  nephews  Alberto 
and  Mattino,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  Italian  factions  in  the  fourteenth  century,  fighting 
against  the  Visconti  and  the  Venetians.  Their  descendants 
continued  to  rule  till  the  year  1387,  when  Gian  Graleaszo 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  Verona,  having 
driven  away  Antonio  della  Scala,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
last  lord.  Afler  some  more  vicissitudes  Verona  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1409. 

SCALA,  Klein's  name  for  the  ScaUaria  of  authors. 

SCALA'RIA.    [Wkntletrap.] 

SCALARIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  tes- 
taceous mollusks,  which  he  arranges  in  the  first  section  of 
his  order  Trachklipoda.    The  Sectarians  of  Lamarck  con 
sist  of  the  genera  Vermettu,  Scalaria^  and  Delpkinuia, 

SCALD.    [Burns  and  Scalds.] 

SCALD,  properly  SKA'LLD,  is  an  antient  Scandinayian 
word  which  signifies  poet,  as  sk&Udm'ar  or  skalldkona  sig- 
nifies a  poetess.  The  name  is  therefore  sometimes  appli^ 
to  the  Scandinavian  poets  in  general,  but  it  belongea  more 
especially  to  that  class  of  poets  who  celebrated  in  their  sonn 
the  exploits  of  heroes.  The  Sialds  were  thus  not  merely 
poets,  but  also  the  historians  of  their  nation.  When  Snorri 
Sturluson,  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Scalds  (1 178- 
1241)  states  that  the  Scalds  indeed  always  praised  their 
contemporary  heroes  most,  but  never  attributed  to  them 
any  fictitious  deed,  we  must  infer  that  the  creative  powers 
of  these  poets  had  no  scope,  at  least  as  far  as  contempo- 
raneous history  was  concerned.  In  the  history  of  the  past 
they  might  take  greater  liberties;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  even  here  they  strictly  adhered  to  tradition. 
Tlie  form  and  mode  of  diction  were  thus  the  only  parts  in 
which  they  displayed  their  poetic  powers;  and  how  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  right  is  clear  from  the  numerous 
specimens  of  Scaldic  poetry  still  extant :  they  are  full  of  the 
boldest  and  most  extraordinary  imagery,  whence  they  are 
frequently  very  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible. 

Scaldic  poetry  is  almost  the  only  source  from  whi«h  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  antient  history  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  goes  back  to  the  re 
motest  antiquity,  and  contains  only  mythological  legends ; 
while  another  portion,  in  the  form  of  poetry,  contaii>s  his- 
torical accounts  of  contemporary  events.  Such  poetical 
histories,  very  different  from  the  rhymed  chronicles  of  other 
nations,  continued  to  be  written  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Scalds  were  generally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  chief  or  king,  whom  they  accompanied  on  liis 
expeditions  in  the  capacity  of  historiographers;  and  it  was 
4he  pride  of  the  chieftains  to  obtain  such  Scalds  as  possessed 
most  ability  and  learning.  Their  services  were  richly  re- 
warded by  the  heroes  whose  praise  they  sang. 

We  still  possess  a  very  lonz  list  of  Scalds,  among  whom 
are  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  kings.  The  most 
distinguished  however  were  those  of  Iceland,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  collection  of  antient  poeti- 
cal traditions  known  under  the  name  of  the  Eddas.  Com- 
pare *  Fundgruben  des  Nordens.'  vol.  i. ;  John  Olafsen, 
*  Om  Nordens  gamle  Digtekonst,  Grundregler,  Versarler, 
Sprog  og  F6redrags  mode,'  Co|)enhagen,  1786  ;  F.  Wachter, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  German  translation  of  Snorri 
Stiirluson's  *  Heim^kringla  ;*  and  the  article  Snorri  Stvbt 
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8CALB  (Musks).  A  |ircat  deal  hat  been  written  on  this 
suhject,  by  mathematicians,  by  musicians,  and  by  thoeo 
who  combined  both  characters ;  but,  from  various  cireum- 
staaces,  hardly  anything  which  is  acreskible  to  the  yount^ 
arithmetician  wishing  for  somethin^  which  may  really  Ihs 
a  help  to  him  in  his  musical  studies.  The  Greek  scrale 
[Music ;  Tktrachord],  the  only  fruitless  subject  of  inquiry 
out  of  all  that  is  Greek,  has  exhausted  the  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  ingenuity  of  the  best  writers,  with  no  result  but 
this,  that  over-refinements  of  theory  are  found  either  to 
huve  hindered  practical  excellence,  or  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  want  of  it ;  most  likely  the  latter.  The  learning 
however  which  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Greek  writers,  has  made  it  usual  to  write  on  this 
subject  mure  profoundly  than  on  others  of  the  same  dilli- 
culty :  it  is  an  object  in  the  present  article  to  explain  tlie 
musical  scale,  if  possible,  more  simply,  and  in  its  simplest 
parts:  leaving  to  the  article  Tkmpbraiient  such  consi- 
derations as,  arising  out  of  the  present  article,  are  required 
by  thoi«  who  would  understand  the  higher  practical  details 
of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  music  being  to  nlease  the  ear,  or  the  mind 
through  the  ear,  there  is  no  other  test  of  excellence  nor 
criterion  of  fitness,  in  any  one  detail,  except  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges.  This  seems  to  ass»ume  the  question,  for 
the  best  judges  can  only  be  described  as  those  who  best  know 
what  is  goo(l  music.  This  circle  cannot  be  avoided,  cither 
in  speaking  of  music  or  any  other  uf  the  fine  arts ;  to  taste 
we  must  appeal,  but  not  to  ihe  taste  of  every  one.  All 
we  have  here  to  do  with  this  is  to  remark,  that  the  mathe- 
matical considerations  employed  in  an  article  like  the 
present  are  not  to  be  considered  as  {ilacing  the  musical 
scale  upon  a  niathem'itical  basis,  but  simply  as  showing 
that  there  is  somethini;  like  an  explanation  of  those  rules, 
which  derive  their  authority  not  from  the  mathematical 
s>8'em  which  embi)dies  them,  but  from  the  sanction  of  the 
majority  of  culiivated  ears.  Those  things  which  are  agree- 
able in  practice  arc  found  to  be  in  certain  mathematical 
relations  to  one  another  which  make  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale  simple  and  interesting:  buthad  it  been  other- 
wise, we  should  have  left  mathematical  simplicity,  and  pre- 
ferred a  more  pleasing  complexity. 

The  sounds  which  are  agreeable  to  the  ear  are  found  to 
be  those  which  are  the  consequence  of  vibrations  of  equal 
duration  following  one  another.  [Acoustics.]  The  note 
called  A,  for  instance,  sounde<l  at  the  same  time  on  a  harp, 
a  flute,  and  a  horn,  presents  three  different  characters. 
three  different  intensities,  but  only  one  species  of  vibration 
as  to  the  time  of  lasting.  If  the  firat  instrument  communi- 
cate 430  vibrations  in  a  second  to  the  air,  so  does  the  second 
instrument,  and  also  the  third.  With  the  diifercnce  of 
intensity  or  loudness,  and  with  the  difference  of  character, 
the  twang  of  the  harp,  or  the  tone  of  the  horn,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  considering  the  place  in  the  scale  of  the 
note  they  sound :  a  cultivated  ear  discovers  that  they  sound 
the  same  note,  and  a  mathematician  knows  that  they 
severally  communicate  to  the  air  the  same  number  of 
vibrations  per  second. 

I^t  us  then  suppose  a  string  to  be  mounted,  and  stretched 
at  both  ends,  or,  better  still  perhaps,  suspended  vertically* 
by  one  end,  and  bearing  a  weight  at  the  other.  If  thisstrin<r 
be  then  set  in  vibration  by  the  fin«;er  or  by  the  bow  i;f  a 
violin,  a  musical  (that  is,  a  plea^ant)  sound  is  produced,  if 
the  string  be  not  too  loni;,  nor  stretched  by  too  small  a 
weight.  With  the  phenomena  of  vibration,  as  connected 
with  the  length,  material,  and  btretcliing  weight  of  the 
slung,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  [(  oh»]  except  to  re- 
mark,— ],  That  the  ear  observes  that,  material  and  tension 
remaining  the  bame,  the  longer  the  string  the  lower  the 
tone,  and  vice  versa.  2,  That  the  mathematician  knouii 
tliat.  reh*n*  paribus,  thu  longer  the  string  the  fewer  the 
numl)er  of  vibrations  in  a  <;iven  time,  in  inver>e  p:o|N)riion 
ti  lite  length.  Thus,  if  a  certain  string,  stretched  by  a 
cerlain  wri^ht,  give  loo  vibrations  per  second,  a  string  of 
lialf  the  length,  stretche<l  hy  the  same  weight,  will  give  200 
vib.ations  per  second.  If  a  vibration  mean  a  double  motion 
of  t  e  string,  once  backwards  and  once  forwanls,  the  effects 
begin  to  be  musical  soiin  after  the  string  is  short  enoui^h. 
or  Mretc'.iel  enout^h.  to  give  :J0  vibrations  per  second. 
Ti  e  number  of  musical  tones  is.  theoreticallv,   infinite: 

*  WifijUumM-  •  On  Mwii-al  lulrrralt.*  y.  W  The  .iuihi>r  rf|M*4iti-d  \\ie  vX]Htu 
mnii,  tir  Fuchrr  AnH'mirji,  p.  OJj  and  fuuml  anniiiuclioril  ih  it  coiutructml 
b-it-r  ViAU  Uie  r..mMi'iti  (Mic  r<ir  I  he  imriiiiar.  Hit  irmilt  was  that  A  {the 
§€>.  Mill  »|M«»  «f  tho  iiei.lo  clef  J  mvii.  -DM  MliratHMK  in  one  Mcuud. 


that  is,  between  any  two  tenet  ••  tammj « 
we  please  can  bo  intoruosed,  no  one  of  vhicL  ■ 
higher,  nor  so  low  as  tne  lower.     II ii      u       ■ 
tone  are  terms  which  are  purely 
efi*ect  upon  the  ear  which  duet  Iha  mm 
common  terms  usually    distinguish  onU 
thus,  a  tone  disagreeably  high  U  a  i 
agreeably  low  is  a  growl.     Therv  u         m 
why  we  should  call  the  fonnor  biich  « 
rather  than  the  contrary ;  and  in   faci 
(naming  them  af\er  the  parts  of  the 
thought  they  were  produoBd)  called   llui 
low,  and  the  growling  unes  hiK^.     But 
to  separate  names  from  things*  we 
there  is  much  which  all  men    acl      m 
nexion  between  the  associationa  wlawai  «>. 
and  those  derived  from  other  aanail       ri 
instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pcki        m 
if  light  and  darkness  were  to  be  imital 
the  light  ought  to  be  represented  bv  m       < 
darkness  by  high  notes :  and  a  «  i 

company  words  expressive  of  tranwa 
light  by  a  mar  ken  descent  from 
scale  to  the  lower,  would   be    tboi 
burlesque.     No  satisfactory  explain 
our  knowledge  as  to  what  aaeociati       »       im 
lower  notes  of  the  scale  which  connect  ua 
but  that  this  connexion  does  exist  is 

Taking  such  a  string  or  monoehu 
above  described,  it  is  immediately  fi     ma 
of  its  len}>th  produces  some  alteratiun  cm 
change  bo  very  slight,  a  dull  or  unpn 
reaflily  perceive  it ;  but  let  the  alteration  — 
further,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 
to  one  another,  when  sounded  tugetbeV.  In 
and  jarring  effect,  accompanied  by  b         | 
97] ;  but  when    the  scc4)nd  string        * 
shortened  (say  that  this  is  done  g^raduailvLth 
effect  ceases  almost  at  once,  and  at  the 
shortened  string  is  to  the  longer  one  9m  ««« 
sounds  are  then  heard  which  harmomiMe  I 
their  joint  effect  the  ear  dwells  with  olaa 
comes  monotonous  (this  very  common        iba 
as  to  its  common  signification  here        m. 
ing  effect  of  the  same  tone,  or  set  of  Umi  m- 

In  the  mean  while,  and  during  the  sho      , 
the  joint  effect,  though  always  disaffn        ib, 
so  throughout;  and  there  is  one  place  ua  j  mi 

the  effect,  though  not  agreeable  to  the  begiaiuw.  •! 
for  a  little  while,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  | 
which  knows  that  full  compensation  is  at  hania  m  < 
calle<l  the  resolution  of  the  discord,  or       ni      a  to  i 
harmoniou.H  combination  in  a  manner  « 
liarly  natural.    This  intermediate  and  larww  «      ■ 
of  sound  takes  place  when  the  shortened  ■ 

other  as  eight  to  nine.     Moreover,  it  may       i 
this  last  combination,  hardly  bearable,  is  iva       m 
so  if  the  two  tones,  instead  of  being  soundfc«a  ■ 
made  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,  no 
rapidly.     In  both  these  cases  the  student  will  •  ■ 

the  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings  is 
small  numliers.  five  to  six,  and  eight  to  nine. 
matter  of  experiment,  that  the  more  simple  the 
of  the  lengths  of  two  strings  (stretched  by  the  sane  weifkil 
the  more  useful  the  combination  in  music — it  is  asad  a 
say  the  more  agreeable  sounded  by  itself;  bat  to  thii  ■ 
cannot  subscribe,  as  we  believe  that  to  most  ears  tht  ■•* 
complicated  combination  of  a  third  (piesently  ts  It 
scribed)  is  more  agreeable  than  the  less  < 
ofayy/A. 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  the 
pass   to  the  relative  numbers  of  vibrations  in*s  sce-al 
which  are  inversely  as  the  lengths.     Thus,  two  sliiap  •( 
ten  and  seven  feet,  stretched  by  the  same  weigbl,  vib^ 
so  that  the  one  of  ten  feet  makes  eight  nbrations  ea».- 
that  of  eight  feet  makes  ten. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  simple  esabisj 
tions  ;  and  first,  that  of  two  to  one.  Let  the  ssoood  ttna. 
be  half  the  first,  or  make  two  vibrations  wbde  the  in 
makes  one:  there  is  then  not  only  s  joint  eflect  «li:>- 
IS  agreeable,  but  a  peculiar  samen««s  uf  the  two  r^c* 
in  so  much  that  two  instruments  made  to  play  to^xar^ 
in  such  manner  that  the  notes  of  the  second  shall  slvaji 
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A  of  twice  as  many  \nbrations  as  the  ilinlilUnwtat  tiotM 
if  Uie  first,  iviiuld  be  universally  admilled  to  be  play- 
:  Ihe  (ameair,  with  no  more  difference  thr-  '  '  ■ 
•hich  a  heard  when  a  man  and  a  boy  i 
taijl  the  SJnic  air  tugelher.  This  perfect  sanicr 
t  Tiin  be  called,  though  the  Ivo  inatmments  never  sound 
he  ftame  lone  t^ellier,  admits  of  no  explanation ;  for 
buush  the  ratio  of  Ihe  iimultaneoua  vibration*  i«  the 
umpleit  possible  (two  to  one),  there  is  no  pefceptible 
?«UOD  why,  lipcauie  simple  ratios  generally  Rive  hurmo- 

>ua  cumbinnlions.  theniost  simple  of  all  should  produce 
lai  absolute  fceliiiij  of  iilentity  of  character  in  the  two  tones. 
To  this  circu instance  however  we  owe  the  must  material 
iropltflcatidii  of  the  musical  scale ;  for  let  it  be  settled,  fur 
neiance.  what  strinRs  nive  aareeable  notes  between  ihoae 
if -.fOand  III  feel  long,  and  division  by  two  » ill  give  all  Ihe 
Irings  which  can  be  admitled  between  thi>(c  of  10  and  3 
feet:  thus,  if  it  be  proper  lo  admit  a  string  of  eight  feet  in 
he  furmer  set,  one  of  four  feet  must  also  take  iU  place  in 
he  latter. 

Apiiii,  it  is  observed  that  the  relative  effect  of  two  tones 
s  always  the  tame  as  those  of  other  two,  when  the  numbers 
>f  vibrations  made  in  a  given  lime  in  the  first  pair  ate 
ft  Ihe  tatne  propnrtinn  as  the  corresponding  numbers  in 
.lie  second  pair.  Tbu^  suppose  that  in  a  given  time  the 
lumbers  of  vibrations  made  by  four  strings  are  12,  IS,  40, 
ind  61),    Then, 

12  ■  IB:  :4[t  :  fiOor-}-;=4J 
ind  we  may  say  ihat,  according  as  the  first  and  second 
ounded  tt^elber  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  so  are  the 
liird  and  fuurlh ;  also  if  an  air  beginning  on  the  first  string 
eiiuire  an  immediate  transition  to  the  secunil,  then  the 
innie  air  begun  on  Ihe  third  siring  will  require  an  imme- 
liale  transilion  lo  the  fourth. 

A  muneal  interval,  then,  is  given  when  the  fraction 
fhich  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  vibrations  of  its  Iwo 
lotes  in  a  given  time  is  given.  By  the  intenal  |  we  mean 
hat  of  Iwo  notes,  Ihe  higher  of  which  makes  three  vibra- 
lons  while  the  lower  malies  two.  Thus,  if  18,  23,  and  30 
te  the  numbers  of  vibraliuns  made  by  three  strings  in  the  ' 
ame  time,  and  we  wish  to  find  a  fourth  note  which  is  as 
buch  aboie  the  Ihird  as  ihe  second  is  above  the  first,  we 
nust  not  make  a  string  of  35  vibrations  in  Ihe  same  lime 
as  the  beginner  mi^hl  do),  that  is,  hot  one  of  30  +  23  —  18, 
>ut  one  of  30  X  II,  or  38^  vibrations  in  the  same  lime. 

Let  us  now  take  a  string,  and  call  the  tiote  sounded  hV  it 
1,  and  let  the  string  of  twice  aa  many  vibratiobs  (Ot  half 
Is  length)  have  the  same  name,  with  a  diferenee  (for  Ihe 
uason  above  given) ;  callitC.  Let  us  now  seek  fnr  the 
iinplest  fraciioiis  which  lie  between  I  and  2.  Take  the 
lumbers  up  (o  G  (the  car  docs  not  so  well  agrt-e  with  7  and 
ill  higher  prime  numbers,  why  of  course  cannot  be  told, 
nilsimpiii^iLy  must  end  somewhere,  and,  by  the  constitution 
if  tlie  ear,  ratios  in  which  7  and  higher  primes  occur  are 
lot  agreeable),  and  form  every  fracCioa  out  of  them  which 
iea  between  1  ami  2  ;  we  have  then 

5.  4,  I.  4,  (1  =  S).I 
*ut  these  down,  with  I  and  2.  in  order  of  magnitude,  and 

1      S    J    i    !    S       2 

Tiike  such  a.  set  of  strings  that  while  Ihe  first  makes  one 
ibralion  Ihe  second  makes  f  of  a  vibralion,  the  Ihinl  J 
if  a  vibration,  and  so  on  uplo  tho  last,  which  makes  2  vibra- 
ious:  or  t^ike  a  setof  strings  equally  stretched, of  which  the 
englh  of  the  first  being  I,  that  of  the  second  is  f  .Stc.and 
if  tho  last  I .  Every  one  of  ihe  notes  thus  produced  will 
le  agreeable  when  sounded  with  the  first,  and  if  the  first 
OJiid  C,  the  nuisician  will  have  the  Ibllowing  part  of  the 
cale  befuje  bini  in  its  muat  nalnrat  form: — 

^    C      EV    E     F     G     A     C 
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We  hkve  tjot  yet,  however,  got  a  ■ufflclentl)'  agreeable  scale, 
and  Ihe  leaions  why  the  ear  will  not  be  contented  with  the 
preceding  most  simple  concords,  must  be  derived  fivm 
ubservaiion,  fivm  which  it  appears  — 

1.  That  a  frequent  repetition  of  sounds  very  deftf  lo  one 
another  is  not  pteasinK  to  the  uncultivated  ear.  Now  the 
interval  trura  the  minor  to  the  major  third  is  as  foltowa  t 
the  first  makes  f  of  a  vibration  while  the  taoond  make!  |  > 
or  Ihe  first  makes  1  vibralion  while  the  second  makes 
}  X  t'  or  f}  ,  Tiiis  is  much  too  near  to  a  unison  for  con- 
tinual repetition. 

2.  That  a  frequent  repetition  of  sounds  loo  far  from  each 
other  is  not  |>leasini'  to  the  ear,  after  a  Utile  cultivation.  If 
we  hiok  at  the  intervals  from  the  fourth  la  the  fiUh,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  we  find  4  and  V  for  their  re- 
presentatives, while  from  the  fundamental  note  to  the  miner 
third,  and  also  from  the  sixth  lo  the  ociavc,  tho  ibterval  J* 
;  .  much  larger  than  the  preceding  intervaln. 

Both  ihese  defects,  as  must  easily  be  teen  arithmetically, 
and  a«  the  ear  finds  out  for  itself,  mey  b«  remedied  by  in- 
serting a  iiole  between  C  and  E  in  place  of  E  b,  which  shall 
make  a  better  division  of  the  interval  C  B|  and  by  placing 
an  additional  note  between  A  and  C.  But  how  are  we  lo 
choose tbes3 additional  notes?  If  weeahnot  have  «n)r  mora 
very  simple  consonances  with  the  fundamental  note,  we 
must  take  those  tone*  which  make  the  simplest eonsonanoea 
with  other  noies.  and  the  more  ihey  make  the  better.  We 
have  already  a  repetition  of  some  consonances ;  for  instance, 

Interval  FC  Is  2  -=-  4  =  '  ,  or  a  fifth. 

Interval  G  C   ia  2  -^  5  =  4 ,  or  a  fhurlh. 

Interval  FA  is  f  -f-  }  =  J  ,  or  a  major  third. 
Now  Kince  |  X  4  =  j  ,  we  see  that  a  note  | ,  or  one 
which  makes  9  vibrations  while  the  fundamental  nole  C 
makes  S,  will  be  a  fourth  below  G,  and  |  divides  C  and  E 
well,  the  three  notes  I ,  {  ,  j- ,  giving  the  intervals  (  <  V  t 
already  fbund  in  another  part  of  the  scale.  This  note  il  D. 
Again,  observe  the  interval  from  E  to  F,  ot  W,  and  tike 
a  fifth  above  E,  or  }  X  S  or  V  =  Ibis  fVaclion  fklls 
belH'een  4  and  2 ,  and  looking  at  the  intervals  of  t  >  V  > 
and  2 ,  we  flntl  t  and  44  •  both  of  them  inlervals  already 
found.  This  note  V  •  or  which  makes  15  vibrations 
while  the  fundamental  note  makes  S,  is  B,  and  the  usual 
scale  of  civilised  nations,  called  the  diatonic  icale,  is  now 
complete  in  the  following — 

CbfeFGAB  C 
1  i  1  4  t  4  V  8 
This  diatanio  scale  seems  then  to  be  the  scale  of  the  sim- 
plest concords  of  the  fundamental  nolei  with  one  alteration 
on  account  of  the  too  ^reat  proximity  of  two  concordant 
note*,  and  one  interpolation  on  account  of  the  loo  gn^at  dis- 
tance of  two  others.  If  we  examine  all  its  inlen'ats,weshnil 
find  both  repetition  and  variety  as  follows  (C  D  standing 
fbr  the  interval  from  C  to  D,  &c.),  some  new  appellatione 


1 


!     i     4     »     4     2 

These  intenals  have  the  following  names  j  why,  wi. 
■eiitly  be  seen, — 

4  minor  third.  J   fifth. 

1   major  third.  4   major  sixth. 

:   fourth,  i  ODttve  Vt  aigllth. 


being  added : 

CD=FG  =  AB  .    .     =4   (ro^ottone). 

DE  =GA    .     .     .     .     =  V   (minor  tone,  tf  of  miyor). 

EF  =  HC   .      .      .      .      =   f  T  (diaunic  semilone). 

CE  =FA   =  GB  .      .      =4    (major  third). 

EG=AC'.     ,     .     .     =    4    (minor  third). 

DF -  ;j  (4J  of  minor  third). 

CF  =  DO  =^  EA  =  GC'=     4    (fjurth). 

FB =41  (fUttered  DRh).* 

CO  =  EB  =  FC'        .     "I    (fifth). 

DA =  ]f  (44offlrib). 

CA  -  DB  .     .     .     .     =4    (sisth). 

KC' =     !    (minor  sixth). 

CB =    V  (seventh).* 

DC' -    V    (flat  Bevonlh).t 

CC -=4    (octave). 

We  obsen'e  here  the  consonances  mentioned  before,  twe 

inharmonious  intervals,  a  new  speciesof  consonance  (the  flat 

seventh)  standing  as  it  were  between  the  more  perfect  conso- 
nances and  the  others,  and  new  varieties  of  a  lone,  of  a  minot 

third,  and  of  a  flFih.  differing  from  Iboae  already  described,  and 
'  flatter  by  the  interval  14-  1'his  interval  is  called  a  cimma, 
I  and  though  the  ear  can  distinguieh  n  difference  betweenlhe 
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tones  of  two  strinpfs,  ono  of  which  vibrates  81  times  while  the  | 
other  %'ibrates  8U,  yet  the  difference  is  so  sli<;ht  us  to  produce 
no  prejudioiiil  effect.  With  regard  to  the  comparatively  har- 
monious character  of  the  flat  seventh,  observe  that  '»*  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  }  ,  differing  only  by  the  interval  j  }  • 
We  have  also  the  diatonic  semitone,  \-{  ,  which  is  in- 
correctly nume<l,  since,  if  beginning  with  1,  we  repeat  the 
mier\-al  of  a  semitone  twice,  we  have  It  X  \i,  or  Hit 
which  is  very  near  to  f ,  sharper  (that  is,  higher,  as  (latter 
means  low«fr)  than  a  major  tone  by  the  iuten*al  -{-}  and 

than  a  mmor  tone  by  |4.  very  nearly. 

We  shall  presently  resume  the  diatonic  scale,  hut  we  now 
proc^Kl  to  mention  two  varieties  of  it  It  seems  to  have 
been  offensive  to  the  ears  of  rude  nations  to  hear  any  semi- 
tones at  all.  If  we  deprive  the  diatonic  scale  of  F  and  B, 
the  notes  which  rise  semitones  at  the  next  step,  we  have 
C,  D,  K,  G,  A,  C,  for  all  the  sounds  which  remain  in  the 
octave.  This  unflniHhe<l  scale,  as  we  should  cull  it,  is  the 
original  scale  of  the  Chinese,  Avans,  Hindus,  and  Eastern 
Ihlands,  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  &c.  It  is  the  well 
known  scale  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  music  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  in  various  parts 
of  Africa,  and  even  in  old  Italian  music.  The  Chinese, 
who  never  change,  have  preserved  it  in  absolute  perfection, 
though  the  modem  form  of  most  antient  airs  in  other  coun- 
tries has  been  relaxed.  We  copy  the  notes  of  a  Chinese 
air  given  by  I^borde : 

DCCOAGOCCAGEDCCOAGAAGECAGGCCAGECCEDAC 

It  will  be  obsL'r\'ed  that  F  and  B  never  occur.  An  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  this  scale  occurs  in  the  Scotch  air 
•The  Campbells  are  cominij.*  The  cflfect  of  the  scale  may 
be  tried  by  playing  ad  libitum  on  the  black  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte. 

The  other  scale  which  we  have  here  to  mention  is 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  minor  scale,  the  common 
diatonic  scale  being  (or  distinction  called  major.  It  may 
easily  be  ol)served  that  the  inter\'als  of  the  minor  third  and 
minor  sixth  have  a  sad,  or  at  least  plaintive  effect,  as  com- 
pared with  the  major  third  and  major  sixth.  No  explana- 
tion ran  be  given  of  this :  perhaps  the  effect  of  musical 
intervals  is  govenied  in  some  degree  by  associations  derived 
from  the  human  voice  m  speaking.  All  persons,  except 
perhaps  schoolboys  reading  what  they  do  not  understand 
nor  care  alx>ut,  are  constantly,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
varying  the  tone  in  which  they  speak,  and  making  inten'als 
whicn  are  very  nearly  musically  correct :  and  the  cflTect  of 
sorrow,  regret,  fatigue,  &c.  is  to  make  those  intervals 
minor.  Any  person  of  a  quick  musical  ear  who  will  watch 
the  method  of  saying  the  simple  words  *  I  cannot,'  pro- 
nounofd  as  a  determination  of  the  will,  and  compare  it  with 
the  same  when  it  is  an  expression  of  regret  for  want  of 
[lower,  will  almost  always  find  such  an  interval  as  C  F  or 
or  C^  G  in  the  first,  and  C  E^^  or  C*  A  in  the  second ;  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  scale  in  which  minor  in- 
tervals occupy  conspicuous  places  which  in  the  other  scale 
are  occupiea  by  major  intervals,  should  produce  those  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  alluded  to.  This  is  a  conjecture 
merely,  for  after  all  nature  will  take  the  lilierty  in  art,  as 
in  science,  uf  concealing  her  o|M>rations.  But  this  much  is 
certain,  first,  that  the  minor  scale  is  more  plaintive  than  the 
major,  and  secondly,  that  all  musical  coin|)osers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  from  the  African  women  who  sun:; 
of  Mungo  Park,  *  Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has 
he  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  com,*  up  to  the 
composer  of  Der  Freischiitz,  with  all  the  power  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  memory  of  centuries  of  art.  The  change  from 
the  minor  to  the  major  scale  is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
of  musical  resources,  certainly  the  most  powerful  ol  those 
which  are  easily  understood  by  ears  of  thu  ordinary  degree 
of  cultivation.  Take  as  an  instance  the  music  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  Oberon  : — 

Oh'.Vr«hv.-li!f-t  Aniliy,  my  own,  my  nativi'  laiwl. 

Mfthoiiitlit  I  i>in*M'<i  t)H'  ilnrkblur  itra,  nnd  tuucliod  a  k^o  thy  »tnuid  ; 

And  tlMTf  I  ikt^^  m\  fiiUin'n  houMr,  Sec. 

The  intervals  with  which  the  voice  passes  over  the  hyphens 
in  the  fir>t  two  lines  are  minor,  but  in  the  third  line  a  modu- 
lation iK  made  into  a  major  scale,  and  the  composer  has  skil- 
fully taken  care  to  pioduce  a  strong  result  of  the  new  scale 
in  the  first  two  s)ll.ibies:  the  eflfect  of  the  change  is  strik- 
in^rly  appnpriatt*. 

What  IS  the  minor  scale?     Tliis  ({uest ion  has  been  dif- 
ferently answered  by  different  writers  on  the  theory  of  music, 
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who  severally  contend  for  ono  or  aiMtl 
Kftle.    For  ourselves,  we  are   no  bci 

ortlio<lox  scales,  or  rather  we  hold  every 

character  which  has  been  used  by  good  eompoe 

proved  by  good  hearers.     It  seems  to  b*ve  b 

that  because  there  is  one  diatonic  ui^or  • 

sal  consent,  therefore  there   mutt  be  one  ■•«■■ 

minor  scale :  just  as  well  might  it  be  said.        i  h 

iambic  trimeter  is  the  one  metre  of  Orei      i 

there  must  also  be  some  one  other  metre. 

in  the  choruses.     Fortunately  Iwiwcver       i  ■ 

what  the  musician  ought  to  know,  tbss  no  mm 

dictated  by  any  absolute  law  of  teste,  end 

best  tragedians  must  be  the  guide,  becaiue  w 

approval  which  has  been  conceded  to  tbeir  m 

ing  the  same  sort  of  guide,  we   find  in 

musicians  (the  unknown  authors  of  netio       m 

very  high  authority,  includtd)  one  nu^  m 

minor  scales;  a  thing  not  more  stroeioualy  w  wt^ 

than  the  one  metre  of  dialogue,  and  tbe  *       ij 

metres,  of  the  Greeks.     And  if,  mcweorcc.  «• 

mathematical  theory  of  the  scale,  we  sbsll  ftnd  i        ■ 

equal  claims  on  the  score  of  simplicity  of* 

Return  to  the  fundamental  note  C  i 
namely — 

C      Eb   E     F      G      A     C» 

1  *  }  t  *  *  «  . 
Instead  of  throwing  out  E  b  as  too  near  Is  I.  Irt  it  li 
the  latter  which  we  reject ;  if  we  finish  this  viA  iht  D«l 
B  of  the  diatonic  scale,  we  have  what  is  calki  iftrai^ia 
ascending  minor  scale,  the  commonness  ofvlHleefaBHl 
deny  upon  data,  though  it  strikes  us  1lnieftMi«i« 
common,  if  not  more  so. 

(1)  C    D    £b  F    6    A     B    C> 

1    ♦    t   1    S     ♦    V    « 

The  ear  will  not  very  quickly  acknowkdgt  thii  ■  a 
minor  scale  in  descent,  and  for  the  obvious  icMoa  ikft  ii 
going  from  C*  to  C  there  is  no  distinction  Imiwi  iha 
scale  and  the  major  sc-aletill  we  come  to  E^ ;  tkoofb  mAi 
ascent  the  minor  interval  occurs  early.  To  rncdy  ib^  A 
and  B  are  both  lowered  a  semitone,  or  the  A  is  hkIs  kk 
a  fourth  to  E  b,  and  the  B  is  made  B  b,  a  Aflh  to  K  K  *hiA 
gives 

(2)  C    D    Eb  F    6     Ab     Bb     C> 
I     i     i     i      i     i         t      2 

and  this  scale  reversed  is  called  the  common  owdt  if  4^ 
sc«'nding  the  minor  scale ;  but  as  we  alto  And  it  narf  ii 
ascending,  we  put  it  down  as  a  second  minor  sesK  Wk 
for  ascent  and  descent,  observing  also  that  (I)  nay  b^Ml 
is,  used  in  descent  Ag:»in,  suppose  we  rvtain  tbt  Bif  lAt 
original  scale,  and  lower  the  A,  we  have  then 

(3)  CDEbFGAbBC 

1    *   f     it*     V    a 

a  wild  and  pleasing  scale,  both  in  ascent  and  dsMeei;  mI 
employed  too,  in  spite  of  tlie  wide  inter\-al  between  A  ^  «i 
K.  Its  harmonies,  technically  speakinf^.  are  easier  aad  mm 
natural  than  those  of  the  common  scale,  and  Schaeite 
C  Elements  of  Harmony')  makes  it  the  principal  minor  ■rsis, 
treating  all  others  as  inci  iental  deviations:  tbe  Ea^iiik 
translator  of  Schneider  contends  fur  ita  abM>luie  truth.  12J 
nsks  (justly  enough)  which  scule  a  compoaicr  wuuld  tau 
who  was  converting  ilie  air  of  *  Robin  Adair  *  into  ibe 
minor  kev  (the  original  air  having  the  notes  G  ABCDEf 
namely,  G  A  B  C  D  Eb.  or  G  Ab  B  C  D  Eb?  Tam 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  bfll 
we  might  add,  that  if  the  composer  were  required  is 
make  tvio  variations  in  the  minor  key,  he  woulii  pn<bab^r 
choose  scale  (I)  for  his  other  case.  The  following 
scales  are  used,  and  are  agreeable  :^- 

(4)  C     Db   E     F    G    Ab 

1      If     }     *     f      * 

(5)  C    D     E  b  F    G     A 

1     I      t     i     J      ♦ 

Of  all  these  minor  keys,  we  prefer  (3). 
the  use  of  it,  take  the  first  part  of  the  air  *Charl:e  u  mf 
darlinir.'  the  notes  «-f  which  run  thus,  I"  D  E»  FG  C'u 
AbC  Ab  GC\CDKb  FGC>D»E»bC»  D«  BC.  he 
als<i  the  M':ile  used  in  the  first  two  lines  of  tbe  air  fr:« 
Obi'rt»n,  already  nnt'.ced. 

We  now  come  to  the  extcn>ion  of  the  diatonic  scale  U 
the  interpolation  of  notes  betwen  all  sucb  notes  as  are  far 


B  C 
V  « 
BbC 

For  an  in«tsnee  of 
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U  t  to  beat  it,  wbicli  complete!  whftt  U  called  the 

Lu  scale.     There  are  votioiu  ways  in  which  this  can 

.  Knd  if  notes  were  only  occaEionally  latarpoied  be- 

I     se  of  the  diatonic  scale,  it  would  be  a  su^ect  of 

n     vely  little  importance  how  it  wv  done.    But  we 

tiOi>  enplain  what  is  meant  by  diOerBntJ^*  in  music, 

note  C  having  been  fixed,  and  the  diatonic  scale  on 

Ik  an  ail  be  composed  and  written  down,  lay  '  Robin 

ir.'     The  consecutive  notes  of  the  first  part  of  this  air, 

«d  in  the  key  of  C  that  in,  in  the  diatonic  scale  which 

C  for  its  fundamental  note,  are  (we  have  nothing  bera 

I  with  the  time) 

G  A  B  C  D'  E' ,  G  C  A  C  B  D'  C 
OB  now  transpose  this,  as  it  is  said,  into  the  key  of  F, 
is,  ^ow  how  it  is  to  be  played  in  a  diatonio  scale 
Jig  the  F  of  the  preceding  scale  for  its  fundamental  (or 
I  note.  If  all  the  intervals  of  the  scale  were  equal,  this 
id  be  done  by  playing  as  follows : — 

CDEFGA,  CFDF.EGP 
in,  to  remove  this  air  into  the  key  of  A,  or  into  tlM 
mic  scale  constructed  on  A,  we  should  writs  (if  the  in- 
lU  were  all  equal), 

EFGABC'.EAFAGBA 
f  we  chose  toconfaund  the  intervalsofa  major  and  minor 
I,  we  should  find  the  second  of  these  (so  it  happens)  cor- 
,  for  the  intervals  of  the  original  air  are  (m,  minor  tone ; 
major  tone ;  s,  semitone)  mMsMm  (2M  +  3m  +  s} 
f  m  +  s)  (M  +  s)  (M  +  b)b  (M  +  s)M.  and  those  of 
second  areMm8Mm(2M  +  2m  +  «)(M  +  m  +  ») 
t- s>   (m  +  s)B   (M  +  s)M,  which  are  undistinguisli- 

from  each  other,  if  H  and  m  bo  supposed  (as  is  the 
I  too  nearly  equal  tomakeitwurth  while  to  lake  account 
eirdiSerencG.  Butthe  thirdiss  MmMs(2M  +  2s  +  m) 
t-  ra  +  a)    (M  +  m)   (M  +  m)  m   (ra  +  M)  M ,   which 

not  agree  with  either  of  ibe  other  two,  nor  can  do 
(cept  to  an  car  which  cannot  distinguish  s  from  m  or  M. 
e«  what  inlermediale  notes  will  be  wanted,  wa  must 
truct  a  diatonic  scale  on  each  of  the  seven  notes,  which 
hall  now  do,  putting  an  equivalent  to  every  note  above 
r  below  C  into  tiie  octave  between  C  and  C,  by  halving 
mbling  (he  fraction  which  expresses  its  vibrations, 
lover,  we  express  the  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale  on  D 
>,  D,>  D,i,  Di,  D.  0„  D.II  and  D.u, ;  and  so  on.  Also 
D  stand  for  an  octave  below  D,g  ,  i,C  Stand  for  die 
an  octave  below  C,,  and  lo  on,  the  rule  being  that 
ind  (3.  are  octaves  "hen  in  and  n  together  make  nine, 
ihis  ia  well  known,  if  anything  of  the  scale  be  practi- 

understood.  What  we  have  to  do,  for  instance  in 
ing  the  diatonic  scale  on  F,  is  to  take  4^.  tbe  represen- 
B  of  F  in  the  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  multiply  it 
Wiively  by  1 .  £  ,  ^ ,  &c.  Our  scales  then  are  as 
ra,  puttii^  down  under  each  note  gained  any  note  of 
riginal  diatonic  scale,  or  any  one  of  tbe  scales  previously 

'    "  ,.,..,.-  nsibly  little,  removing 
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I  In  order  therefore  to  make  an  inttrament  vhich  ikaU 
'  play  in  psfect  tune  in  every  one  of  these  diatonic  scales, 
we  must  have  it  capable  of  sounding  the  (bllowing  notet, 
those  of  the  original  diatonic  scale,  or  very  near  to  them. 
being  in  parentheses,  end  requisite  notes  of  nearly  equal 
,  sound  being  written  under  one  another. 

(1)  *J  /  *  XJJ/  4  \  «)  H  (J)  «■/  4  \H 

i«vvv  Ka)     H       Kh)  \ 

With  this  we  might  go  on  sd  infinitum ;  for  it  might  b« 
required  to  cotutruct  new  diatonic  scales  on  every  one  of 
these  new  notes,  which  would  introduM  more  new  note^ 
on  which  again  new  diatonic  scales  might  be  produced,  ana 
so  on.  But  since  the  original  scale  consists  only  of  m^or 
and  minor  tones  (nearly  equal)  and  diatonic  semitonei 
(nearly  half-tones),  the  new  notes  will  very  nearly  divide 
the  whole  tones  into  equal  parts,  a  circumstance  of  which 
advantage  will  presently  be  taken.  In  the  mean  time 
we  proceed  to  explain,  as  br  as  it  can  be  done,  the  dis- 
tinction  musicians  draw  between  fiits  and  tfutrpi;  unfor- 
tunately we  are  unable  to  make  writers  on  this  subjeot 
agree  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  lo  the  meaning 
of  these  words  in  an  untempered  scale.  The  conventions 
under  which  the  names  sharp  and  flat  are  used  come  ^uly 
enough,  and  temperament  avowedly  makes  small  a4i|i*t 
ments  and  accommodations  between  the  several  notes,  whioli 
cause  the  sharpened  A  to  be  practically  the  same  a*  the 
flattened  B,  and  so  on.  But  what  the  clear  and  admitted 
distinction  of  sharp  and  flat  is  previously  to  that  a^jnatment, 
we  wish  we  could  evoke  or  provokn  some  musician  to  tall 
lu.  0»  word  w  those  who  write  on  the  scale  without 
much  mathematical  knowledge ; — get  into  a  tempered  tcala 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  keep  there. 

The  nomenclature  is  regulated  as  follows.  The  note 
A,  B,  C,  0,  B,  F,  G  are  preserved  in  every  key ;  so  that 
if  any  kev  contain  A  and  a  note  between  A  and  B, 
the  latter  is  not  called  A$,  for  then  (A  Ait)  A  would 
occur  twice  in  the  scale,  but  B  li ,  giving  A  B  b .  Fallow 
this  rule  in  every  one  of  the  scales  just  given,  and  we  shall 
find  the  following  sets  of  notes  in  them  severally  : 

oTtlMK^. 


D     K      F 

G 

ABC 

(natural.  .  .  C) 

E     Ft    G 

FJt  Gi   A 

A 

B     Cjt  D' 

(two  sharps,    D) 

B 

C|  D«  E' 

(four  sharps,  E> 

G     A     Bb 

C 

D     E      F' 

(one  flat,  .    .  F) 

ABC 

D 

B      Fit   G' 

(Mie  sharp,  .  G) 

B     Clt   D 

B 

Fa  GJt  A' 

g|  a«  b' 

(three  sharps,  A) 

C#  D8  B 

vs 

(five  sharps, .  B> 

That  is  to  say.  a  diatonic  scale  on  D,  for  iostaODe.  onlj 
keeps   D.  B,  Q,  A,  B,  or  notes  very  near  to  them,  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  and  requires  the  insertion  of  notes  b«> 
tween  P  and  G  and  C  and  D,  which  the  avoidance  of  re- 
petition of  letters  requires  us  to  denote  by  F#  and  C  jk  Hid 
not  by  G  t  or  D  b .    In  tbe  preceding  keys  then,  we  have 
five  sharps  mentioned  (though  really  seven  notes  of  the 
kind,  two  between  C  and  D .  two  between  F  and  G,  one 
between  eaoh  of  D  and  B,  G  and  A,  A  and  B)  and  on* 
flat  (between  A  and  B).  Where  are  the  other  two  sharps  i 
If  we  consbuot  diatonic  scales  upon  Flf  and  CJt  we  shall 
find 
Ptt  Gtf  As  B     C|t  D|  E#  F'K      (six  sharps,  .  Ft) 
Ctt  D]t  E]t  Fjt  GS  Alt   Bti  C'S      (seven  sharps,  Ct) 
with  not  precisely  the  some  notes  as  before,  but  very  near 
to  them,  excepting  two  notes  which  are  new;  one  between 
E  and  G  (called  Bjt)  and  one  note  between  B  and  C  (called 
BJt},    But  on  which  of  the  values  of  FJt  and  CJI  in  tha 
table  are  these  scales  to  be  constructed,  and  why  ?     Again, 
as  to  the  flats,  if  we  construct  diatonic  scales  on  6  b ,  and 
on  each  new  flat  as  it  is  successively  introduced,  we  shall 
find  that  our  nomenclature  gives  us  new  keys,  as  follows: — 
B,bC     D     EbF     O     A     Bb     (two  flats,  .  B  b  1 
Eb   F      G      Ab   Bb   C>    D>     B>t>     (three  flats, B  b) 
Alb  B.b  C    Db  Sb  F     G     A  b     (four  flats,  Ab] 
Db    Bb  P     Ob  Ab  Bb  C    D'b     (five  flats, .  Db) 
Gb  Ab  Bb  Cb  D'b  E'b  F'    G>  b     (six  flats,  .  Gb) 
Cb  Db  Bb  Pb  Gb  Ab  BbC'b     (seven  flats,  C  b ) 
But  if  we  were  actually  to  proceed  to  form  this  scale,  be- 
ginning from  Bb  (V)  gained  from  the  preceding  proceti^ 
we  should  find  ourselves  keeping  very  near  tbe  cluoraatio 
scale  of  sharps  already  obtained,  so  uiat  the  notes  which 
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•ppekT  in  ths  preceding  as  TcmtianU  of  tbe  diBtonie  icalc 
Vould  nally  bo  elote  to  the  real  iiotPi.  Let  us  Me,  for 
iuUnce,  what  the  t'  voiild  bo  in  the  key  of  G  b : 

B^,  k  fourth  abo\-o  F  =  V*  >  2''' .  >  fuurth  above  Bt  =  ff . 

Kb  =  If,  Ab.  a  fourth  aboTo  EV  =  VV- 

D'l-,  m  fourth  aboYo  Eb  =  J^H .  Dl"  =  I H  ■ 

O  b ,  a  fourth  above  Dh  :=  V'A'  • 

F>  (m  called)  a  leventb  above  Gb  =  VVr    X  V  =  IH  ■ 

F  (M  called)   =  Ul ,  F  (really)  =  i . 

Now  from  Hi  to  4  t^a  interval  U  only  |J-,  the  comma, 
vbich  we  roeut  with  so  often  clsewbero.  Hut  we  tliould 
find  different  values  for  tlie  same  Hat  in  the  different  keys 
above.  juBt  Bi  we  have  found  different  i-nlueii  for  the  tame 
■harp  in  tbe  preceilin|{.  To  Bbow  however  in  how  con- 
Aiwa  a  slate  the  natural  chromatic  scale  has  been  left,  we 
copy  three  scales,  the  first  from  Wallis  (' Phil.  Trans.,' 
No.  242.  A.D.  1698),  the  second  from  La  Bordo  ('  Essai  aur 
la  Muslque  BDCianne  et  moderne,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9,  a.d.  1780), 
and  tbe  third  from  Montferrier  ('  DicL  des  Math.,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  S43,  AD.  1B40).  All  these  writers  omit  ths  JIali,  men- 
tioning only  tbe  sharps  :- 


j  SO  A 

Bulotly  tbe  piano-forte,  on  whi  ■ 

Brat  oomes  into  existence,  ha>v      .        •  •• 
between  each  note  of  the  diatonie  BCBla,  i 
must  servo  both  lo  sharpen  iba  Imrfcr,  ■>« 
higher.    Next,  the  preceding  scale  woold  ha 
tolerable   in  some  keys,   paitkiilulT  if 
organ.    Some  Th(pie>aiisi*t,  that 
tion  of  note*  to  each  other,  wonld  b«       <m 
we  defer  to  a  separate  attiol«  tha  iHa       i 
which  prevail,  or  have  been  prapoced.        i 
bera  to  lay  the  mathematical  ibu 
which  is  easy  enou);h  lo  one  who  nn  «■« 
following  table  will  ba  mcAsaarf,  i  *« 

explain; — 


C      CJf    D 


DD  : 

H 

ft 


n  G 

if  K 

\\  T 

i\  1 


G8   A 
U    i 


II  has  beau  laid  down  by  some  writers  that  the  definition 
of  ft  sharp  and  hat  b  w  follows :  when  it  is  necessaty  lo 
lake  a  note  between,  say  A  and  I),  ilim  note  in  callod  A  (I 
when  it  is  nearer  to  A,  sod  11  b  when  it  is  nearer  to  B. 
Let  such  be  the  dcBnilion  ;  then  the  note  which  is  exactly 
balf  way  between  U  and  U,  be inf:  expressed  by  ^(9  :  8), 
is  roeOT.  while  jf-,  \\,  and  rx  aro  severally  I'OSSS, 
1-0417,  and  1-UG67.  The  two  first  only  come  under  the 
denomination  of  Ct,  according  to  this  definition,  while  the 
third  ought  to  be  called  D  b .  In  fact,  this  third  scale  U 
almost  a  scale  with  its  semitones,  collected  from  the  minor 
keys  whicli  aro  found  to  please  the  ear,  with  a  slight  alter- 
ation and  one  addition.  In  {'!)  B  b  is  made  ns  a  fourth  lu  F, 
instead  of  a  fifth  to  E  b  (giving  V  >"  place  of  |,  the  in- 
terval of  the  two  bcinj^  only  a  comma) ;  let  (  bo  lakcn  in- 
stead of  '^.  Tlien  between  F  and  G  insert  G  !■,  a  minor 
third  to  Eb  (Riving  [fl.  TaWe  tlie  simplest  sliarjw  from 
the  diatonic  scales  liereinbefure  found,  and,  piillinij  all  the 
results  together,  we  shall  havu  the  following,  which,  if  a  com- 
plete uniempcred  f.nhahmonic  scale  is  lo  be  Riven,  will, 
we  believe,  bo  as  defensible  as  any.  Tbe  sharps  are  alt 
derived  from  the  diulonic  major  scale,  Iho  tlats  from  minor 
•caies  made  by  the  usual  minor  intervals;  the  sharp  of 
each  note  is  lower  than  tlie  flat  of  the  lollowing,  though 
the  former  and  the  latter  are  not  always  in  different  halves 
»f  the  interval : — 

C  CS  Dfr  D  D)t  Eb  E  F  Ftt  Gb  G  OS  At  A  Alt  Bt  B  C 
1  U  H  *  H  t  t  *  4(  H  *  H  t  4  H(  T  V  2 

The  enharmonic  intervala  of  this  scale  are  as  follows  ;— 

C8  Db  =  1-024,  DltEl'  =  1-024,  F6  Gb  =  I'02-l, 
Gtt  Ab  =  r02'l,  Alt  Bb  =  1-024: 
so  that  Uiis  enharmonic  interval  will  be  in  every  instance 
141.  or  1-024.  This  circumstance  was  not  looked  for  in 
the  formation  of  tbe  scale,  and  il  is  thus  seen  that  if  the 
■liarps  be  derived  from  the  major  diatonic  scales  of  the  dif- 
ferent noles  in  tbe  fundamental  diaUnic  scale,  and  the 
fiats  solely  from  the  minor  Kcales  which  have  been  judged 
admiiwible,  the  icsult  is  an  enharmonic  scale,  in  which  the 
enharmonic  interval  is  everywhere  tlie  same,  namely,  tlic 
interval  by  which  three  major  thirds  fsll  short  of  an  octave. 

If  an  inaliument  could  give  all  tbe  above  sounds,  the 
•ame  musio  played  in  diBurcnt  keys  would  have  slightly 
different  effects.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  statement 
of  tbe  supposed  character  of  the  different  keys,  which  would 
be  useless  here,  on  account  of  its  not  describing  tbe  scale 
which  was  sqiposed  to  be  the  bnnis.  \le  might  suppoiie 
beforehand  that  of  two  keys,  the  one  in  which  some  pro- 
minent consonances  are  a  little  flatter  than  in  the  other. 
Would  partake,  in  a  slight  dejrrec  more  than  llic  other,  of 
the  plaintive  character  which  distinguishes  tbe  minor  keys. 
But,  in  the  fiiat  pltco,  instruments  in  general,  and  parti- 


■a 


«  all  intervals  are  fbund  bj  maltipliei      i 
viouslhatiffor intervals  waaiibatitaw 
rvaU,  we  form  logaritbma  of  im 


and  subtraction.    Hitherto,  we 
avibrations  wbde  tbcfundami 


eoxpRTCB 
lenlaliMitoi 


by  g;  let  us  now  express  it  by  log  a— laBA.dMl 
of  the  preceding.    It  only  remaitia  to  aaa  what  ■ 
logarlihms  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  taka.  Han 
the  octave,   or  tha  inten'al  from  I  lo  2,  ooasist 
semitones  (not  equal  indeed,  but  nearly  io), 
new  scale,  to  which  all  others  shall  bo  rvTcn- 
divides  the  octave  into  12  c^uaf  semitOiMi.    * 
percd  scale,  on  the  < theoretically)  aimplMt  m         - 

Krament,  and  it  is  agreeable  enough  U  tike  i 
t  I  be  mode  the  logarithm  of  the  inlennl  — 
these  mean   aemitunes,   then    12  ia  t 
iiilerval  of  an  octave,   or  wo  must  eow  ; 

logarithms  in  which  log  2  =  12.    Tbo  pk«  n 

table;  to  the  matlwmatician  it  would  bode  is 

the  base  of  which  is  Ifs.     But  to  tho  naiu 
described  as  follows:  it  shows  the  ntubok  ■• 
tones   contained  in  every  Haxmowic  of  Iho 
note,  from  the  first  to  llw  SSOth  incliuin.    1      _ 
to21  wo  sue  written  5S'71, which  meuathok 
of  a  striiiR  sounds  a  note  wiiich  is  IS  i  ■• 

'71  or   iVf  of  a  mean  semitone   abovw  uw  lu 
note  of  the  blring.     This  interval  '71   ofo 
i«  unewhicb,ri'peatedabuiidrodlJ      a  ti 

tones.    All  Ihe  numbers  of  tho  l» 


m  ipproxmate,  within  the  hundredth  or  a  aemttdiM  of 
mftbauts ;  whscli  la  more  than  exact  endtieh  Tor  practicat 
pbtet.  T\k  foUuwing  rille  is  all  Ihit »  w6eitay :— If  i. 

9  make  t  vibrations  while  the  fundunentol  not«  Uakw 
heil  that  note  is  log 
6  -  log  o  mean  sea.  , 

Itding  as  a  is  greater  than  o,  or  b  greater  than  a. 
Example  1.  What  is  the  value  of  a  comma  in  mean 
itones?  Log  SI  -  log  80  is  ;6-0e  -  73-86=  '22,  and 
answer  ia,  that  iho  oorama  is  !2-hundredthB,  or  some- 
ig  ie^s  than  a  quarlcr,  of  a  mi^an  aemilone.  Raising 
>te  h)'  a  comma  four  times  successively  would  not  raise 


Ixample '2.  Wli.tt  is  the  enharroonic  interval  ahove  ob- 
ed.  in  mean  semitones?  Log  IJB  -  log  125  =  84-01) 
13'  5d  =  '41  ,  or  aliout  four-lenlhs  of  a  mean  semitone. 
I  shoivs  ihat  an  untempered  enharmonic  scale,  such  as 
;  projiosed,  if  bearable  whun  Ihe  sharps  and  flats  are 
'  incidental  ticvialions,  would  never  do  for  &n;  other  key 
>pt  the  natural  one. 

'n«  following  is  the  complete  basis  above  given,  of  the 
anounic  scale,  with  all  the  inlervals,  measured  from  the 
damental  note,  expressed  in  mean  semitones;  it  shows 
r  much  alteration  a  system  of  mean  temperament  would 
Lilte  :  it  being  remembered  that  although  some  few 
.mments,  have  been  made  which  give  more  than  twelve 
brent  notet  in  the  octuve,  this  is  so  unusual  a  circum- 


«.-e 

that 

t  is  not  IV 

rth  wb 

etod 

well  upon  it:— 

s 

00-00 
00-71 

•71 
■41 

G 

1 

6'31 
r'02 

■92 

b 

H 

1'12 

Gft 

H 

7-73 

9 

i 

2-04 

2-74 

•70 

■42 
•70 

Ab 
A 

i 
i 

8-14 
8'84 

b 

3M6 

3-86 

AH 
Bb 

I 

9-76 
10- la 

i 

1'12 

B 

i' 

10-98 

■70 

t 

n 

5'90 

■92 

C 

2 

13-00 

I- 12 

be  first  column  givea  the  name  of  the  note :  the  second. 
»tio  of  its  riimber  of  vibrations  per  second  to  those  of 

fundamental  note ;  the  third,  the  interval  from  the 
iamental  note  in  mean  semitones  ;  the  fourth,  the  in- 
al  between  each  consecutive  pair  of  notes.  The  small 
ations  observable  in  the  last  column  arise  from  imper- 
ion  of  the  table  (every  table  must  be  imperfect  in  its 
Bgures) ;  and  wo  see  four  intervals  in  it,  namely  the 
diatonic  semitone  I '  1 2,  the  major  and  minor  chromatic 

towes  (as  vic  will  call  them)  '92  and  ^72,  and  the  en- 
Luonic  interval  (or  enharmonic  diesii,  as  it  is  called) 
.    And  the  major  tone  is  in  every  instance 

ra.-ij.  cbrora,  semit.  +  min.  do.  +  enh.  int. 
le  the  minor  tone  is 

2  min.  semit.  -1-  enb.  int. 
r  wo  confound  the  major  and  minor  tone  (and  to  di»- 
;uish  them  is  the  ullima  Thult  of  temperament),  we 
it  take  a  mean  value,  and  substitute  it  both  for  the 
or  and  minor  chromatic  semitone.  Tlie  mean  tone  is 
,  wbicli  i^  to  the  diatonic  semitone  nearly  as  3  to  3.  The 
in  chromatic  semitone  is  -81.  about  t  of  the  diatonic 
itoiic,  and  the  enharmonic  interval  is  its  half.  This  is 
ell-known  sjstcm  of  temperament  (that  of  Huyghens); 
octave  being  diviiled  into  31  c<|ual  parts,  five  of  them 
a  tone,  tbrue  a  diatiinic  semitone,  two  a  chromatic  se- 
ine, and  one  the  enharmonic  interval  Introduce  Elt 
C  b.  «hich  are  omitted  in  the  preceding,  and  wo  have 
fullowint;  Ibr  a  tempered  enharmonic  scale,  upon  which 
doubt  of  any  improvement  being  practicable,  without 
mpting  the  distinction  between  a  major  and  minor  tone : 
CS  Db  D  DJ  El>  E  Fb  ES  P  Fit  Gb  G  G| 
il221211]21SS  1 
Ab  A    A8  Bl.  B    Cb  B8  G 


2     2 


I 


>  system  however  is  useless,  inasmuch  as  instruments 
required  to  )iave  only  twelve  notes  in  the  octave ;  but 
should  recommend  the  student  to  beat  it  in  mind,  as 
laining  those  enharmonic  changes  which  in  piaoo-fortA 


mdsia  art  only  fictions.  This  scale  would  enable  m  to 
play  with  equal  correctness  in  all  keys  up  to  seven  flati 
among  ttie  dats.  and  seven  sbarpi  among  the  shaiM 
Naming  thew  keys  by  their  principal  noiae,  they  are  llw 
keys  of 

^      O      D      A      I      B      FS      CJt 
^      F     Bb    B>    Ab    DV    Gb     Cb 

Saapbse  now  there  is  an  inddental  deviation  into  Hw 
key  or  AK.  Looking  into  the  preceding  scale  ^m  K% 
ascending,  we  find  we  can  get  a  whole  tone  at  BS,  but,  the 
next  whole  tone  is  wanting,  nor  can  we  get  it  except  by 
interposing  a  note  between  D  b  and  D,  two  tempered  chro- 
matic semitones  above  C,  and  therefore  called  C#  f  or  C^ 
On  the  piano-forle  we  must  be  content  with  D  for  C#lt 
and  according  we  have  in  like  manner 

E  for  DKtt,  D  fbr  Ebb  .  D#  for  Pbb.  Ko- 
la the  preceding  scale  also,  when  enharmonic  transi- 
tions are  written,  they  can  roost  frequently  be  actually 
made;  on  the  piano-forte,  though  written,  tbey  can  only 
be  made  in  imagination.  The  ear,  knowbg  what  it 
coming,  as  soon  as  the  enharmonic  modulation  is  (MM, 
prepares  itself  for  a  change  of  key,  and  gives  the  chord  in 
its  possession  to  the  mind,  not  altogether  in  the  same  way 
as  when  it  was  not  a  note  of  preparation.  If  any  one  will 
compare  the  e^ect  of  music  heard  the  second  time  with 
that  produced  by  tbe  first  time,  he  will,  we  think,  be  in- 
clined to  accede  lo  our  opinion,  that  sounds  beard  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  is  to  omm  atterwardi  diifer  more 
than  tbuH  wbjuU  are  beard  wiA  such  knowledge  than  the 
effects  of  two  scales  constructed  on  the  two  most  remote  of 
all  the  approved  systems  of  temperament.  In  Huygbens's 
system,  his  subdivision  is  -387  of  a  mean  semitone,  tha 
ibromatie  semitone  is  ■774,  the  diatonic  semitone  I'lei. 
and  the  tone  I  '935. 

The  harmonics  of  any  string  G  may  be  readily  found 
from  the  table,  reduced  into  the  octave  between  G  and  C 
the^  may  then  be  compared  with  the  untempered  dik- 
tonic  scale.  For  example,  what  is  the  S3rd  harmonic  of 
C?  C  itself,  counting  as  the  first  Itis  by  the  table  68-73 
misan  semitones  above  G,  lower  this  five  octaves,  by  sut>- 
tracting  GO,  and  we  have  S-73,  lying  therefore  between 
A  I.  and  A,  but  nearer  to  the  latter. 

[CBROKATtc  Scale  ;  DiATontc  ;  Enhabhonic.  For 
Scales  of  Voices,  Alto.- Base,  &c.  For  Scales  of  Musical 
Instruments,  Kassoon,  Clabinut,  Harp,  Violin,  &c.] 

SCALE  cMathematici).  A  scale  is  any  line  drawn  upon 
wood  or  oilier  solid  substance,  and  divided  into  parts,  equal 
or  unequal,  the  lengths  of  which  may  be  taken  off  by  the 
compasses,  and  transferred  to  paper,  inaid  of  any  geometrical 
construction.  Tbe  manner  in  which  the  scale  is  divided 
depends  of  course  upon  the  nature  of  the  algebraical  or 
trigonometrical  expression  the  values  of  which  are  to  be  re- 
presented. When  the  subdivisions  of  a  scale  are  equal,  any 
of  tbe  methods  noticed  in  Gradcation  may  be  employed  to 
obtain  them;  hut  in  othercases,  and  indeed  in  the  preceding 
one,  it  is  usual  to  form  scales  by  copying  from  an  originu 
which  is  carefully  made  in  the  first  instance. 

Tbe  most  simple  of  all  scales  is  that  in  which  the  suhdi* 
visions  are  all  equal,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  scale  of  equal  parts. 
Such  a  scale  is  not  only  tbe  most  easily  constructed,  but 
may  he  considered  as  oontaining  all  other  scales.  For 
example,  suppose  it  required  to  lay  down  very  accurately 
an  angle  of  25  degrees.  It  appears  [Chord]  that  if  the 
radius  contain  5U0  equal  parts,  the  chord  of  32°  contaitu 
216  such  parts  and  four-tenths  of  a  part  With  a  good 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  five  hundred  of  them  taken  as  a 
radius,  tbe  angle  may  be  laid  down,  if  required,  much 
more  correct!)-  than  by  a  common  scale  of  chords.  [Pro- 
tractor ]  The  largest  table  of  chords  which  is  laid  down 
on  common  scales  boa  a  radius  of  three  inches,  tbe  five  hun- 
dredth part  of  which,  or  about  the  I67ih  of  an  inch,  is  % 
verr  small  length,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trust  any  scale  so  fex 
wittaout  veriBcation,  except  the  scale  of  equal  patti.  In 
the  latter  species,  one  part  may  be  tried  agaiiut  another,  ud 
any  one  may  for  himself  very  soon  ascertain  wbetliBi  there 
is  any  perceptible  error.  In  all  the  most  acourate  speoiea  of 
drawing,  it  is  better  to  rely  on  tables  and  a  really  good  scale 
of  equal  porta  than  on  any  of  the  common  eeales,  though  tht 
latter  are  generally  very  good,  and  will  do  abundantly  mil 
ibr  ordinary  purposes. 

Long  scales  of  equal  parts  ai 
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Tiiions  ranging  from  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  to  the 
fiftieth.  If  thi;  substaiicc  of  ihe  sculo  bo  ivury,  an  inch  will 
very  well  bear  division  into  sixty  parts,  but  Afty  is  more  con- 
venient for  dcoiinal  calculation.  A  common  ivory  scale,  of 
a  rectangular  form,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  cases  of 
drawing- instruments,  if  it  have  no  trigonometrical  lines  laid 
down,  usually  contains  the  following  scales  of  equal  parts: — 

1.  The  quarter  of  an  inch  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  a 
Diagonal  Scale.  There  are  commonly  two  diagonal 
scales,  one  at  each  end  of  the  scale  of  quarters,  the  one  on 
the  left  dividing  the  eighth  of  an  inch  into  100  parts,  and 
the  one  on  the  right  the  quarter.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  400th  of  an  inch  is  a  uselessly  small  quantity,  even  when 
the  lines  are  drawn  on  ivory. 

2.  A  set  of  scales  in  which  the  inch  is  severally  divided 
into  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  and  60  equal  parts.  Ten  of  these 
parts  make,  in  each  case,  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of 
the  scale,  and  one  larger  division  is  also  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  so  that,  when  the  larger  division  is  made  to 
represent  a  foot,  feet  and  inches  may  be  easily  laid  down. 

3.  A  set  of  scales  in  which  the  larger  divisions  are  t«  2.  )t 
t>  i  t*  I*  ^"^  t  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^*  '^^^  larger  division  is,  as  before, 
divided  both  into  ten  and  twelve  parts. 

When  trigonometrical  lines  are  laid  down,  they  are 
usually  one  or  two  scales  of  chords^  the  radius  of  each  of 
which  is  found  by  its  chord  of  sixty  degrees ;  a  scale  of 
rumbst  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  scale  of  chords,  the 
angular  unit  being,  not  a  degree,  but  a  point  of  the  compass; 
a  senile  of  sines,  witli  one  of  secants  sometimes  added ;  a 
scale  of  tangents,  and  of  scmltungontK.  the  latter  being  really 
the  same  scale  as  the  former,  but  marked  with  double  angles, 
semitangent  being  a  technical  term,  not  for  the  half  of  an 
angle,  but  for  the  tangent  of  half  an  angle.  We  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  of  these  lines  under  Sector.  In 
Guntefs  scale,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  scale  of  two  feet  in 
length,  used  in  navigatii)n,  there  are  also  scales  of  logarithms, 
of  numbers,  sines,  tangents,  &c.,  and  also  a  scale  of  meri- 
dional parts  [Rt'MM  Line]  ;  of  these  logarithmic  scales  we 
shnll  have  to  speak  more  particularly  under  Sliding  Rulk. 
SCALENE,  a  name  given  by  Euclid,  in  his  definitions 
(but  seldom  or  never  afierwards  used  by  him),  to  a  triangle 
no  two  sides  of  which  are  ec|ual  to  one  another. 

SCA'LIGER,  JULIUS  a-ESAR,  was  born,  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  son,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1484,  in 
the  castle  of  Riva  near  the  Lago  di  Garda.    The  liistory  of 
the  descent  and  the  early  youlh  of  Scaliger  is  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  us  he  himself  at  one  period  of  his 
life  made  pretensions,  which,  though  supiH)rted  by  his  son, 
are  irreconcilable  with  other  well-attest e<l  facts,  and  which 
were  contradicted  and   ridiculed   in    his  own   lifetime  by 
eminent  contemporaries.     His  real  name  was  Delia  Scala, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the  princely  family 
of  the  Scalas  of  Verona.  There  is  a  ])atent  of  naturalization 
which,  in  1528,  he  requested  and  obtained  from  Francis  I., 
king  of  France,  in  which  ho  is  called  '  Julius  Ccesar  della 
Scala  de  Bordone,  doctor  of  physic,  a  native  of  Verona 
in  Italy.*    This  document,  which  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned his  noble  descent,  if  it  had  been  known,  shows  either 
that   his  pretensions  were  without   any  foundation,  or  at 
least  that  he  did  not  indulge  in  this  vanity  till  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life.     Tiraboschi  calls  him  the  son  of 
Benedetto  Bordone,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venice, 
carried  on  the  trade  of  illuminator,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Scaliger,  either  because  he  had  a  scale  for  his  sign  or 
because  he  lived  in  a  street  called  Scala.     According  to 
Scaliger's  own  account,   he  had  in  his  twelfth  year  been 
made  a  page  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  he  served 
for  seventeen  years,  both  in  peace  and  war.     Afterwards  he 
retired  to  Ferrara,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.     His  parents  had  died  in  the  mean  time, 
and  he  now  determiiieil  to  abandon  his  military  pursuits 
and   to  apply  himself  to  study.      He  therefore  went  to 
Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying   theology  and  of 
entering  into  the  Franciscan  order.     But  he  soon  gave  up 
his  theological  studies,  returne<l  to  the  military  profession, 
and  served  for  some  time  in  Piedmont  under  the  French 
viceroy       At  Turin  he  was  persuaded  by  a  physician  to 
begin  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  did  in  his  leisure  hours 
and  without  leaving  the  army.    About  this  time  he  also 
commenced  learning  Greek,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  ignorant.    As  he  advance<l,  his  delight  in  his  new 
•tudies  increaaed,  aud  thu,  ai  well  as  frequent  attaclu  of 


the  gout,  at  length  induced  him  U 
and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  h. 

1526  he  accompanied  Antonio  de  la 
made  bishop  of  Agen,  to  his  new 
physician.    The  degree  of  doctor  of      f 
tioned  in  the  document  above  refemm 
obtained  before  this  time,  but  in  wbai 

tain,  though  it  is  generally  auppoeed 

Padua.    It  was  at  first  his  intent i«m 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  fell  ui 

de  Rogues,  a  young  lady  of  a  noble  ai 

whom  ne  married.  He  now  settled  at  J 

until  his  death,  on  the  21st  of  Oetol 

tinned  the  practice  of  nhysic  and  ■* 

secuted  his  scientific  and  lite:       '  « 
Considering  that  Scaliger  o 

advanced  a  period  of  life,  and 

well  as  the  value  of  his  works,  no 

before  he  had  attained  the  < 

owned  that  he  was  one  of  tL«.        mi 

the  age.    He  had  a  most  teni 

understanding.     His  son  pn       ■ 

great  love  of  truth,  but  he  wa»  «     a 

ment  and  excessively  vain ;   and  tarn 

or  antagonist  with  the  utmost  co 

provoked  many  bitter  enemies.  In* 

nis  contemporaries,  and  scholara  < 

bestowed  on  him  the  most  extras      ? 

Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  Hu««.  mmm 

as  a  scholar,  though  very  great  in 

more  just  appreciation  of  subsequebb  ■ 

by  that  of  his  son  Joseph. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  hie  pcineipal 

mentarii   in  Hippocratis  librum  be   Inaoi 

Lat.,  Lyon,  1538,  8vo.     *I>e  Gausie  Lii^iM  Ijam  Ua 

xviii..'  Lyon,  1540,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  IMl  The 

is  the  first  great  work  which  was  written  en 

guage  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still  TslnsMt 

contains  a  great  many   fanciful    aubtleties. 

tionum  Exotericarum  Liber  Quintus-deeioittt  dt 

ad  Hieronymum  Cardanum.'  Paris,   1557,  4lo. 

teen  preceding  books,  which  had  nu  relation  ta 

have  never  been  published.   *  Poeti<:es  Libri 
1561,  fol.     This  work   perhaps  contributed 

reputation  of  the  author,  though  it  shows  that  he 

more  grammatical    knowledge   than    profonnd 

creative  powers.      '  In  Theophrasti  Libras  8flB  ds 

Plantarum  Commentarii,'  Genera,   1^66,  fid.; 

tarii  in  Aristoteli  adscriptos  Libros  I>uos  de  Plantib*i 

1 606 ; '  Aristotelis  Hisiorin  Animalium  Liber  Di 

vers,  et  comment.,*  Lyon,  1584,  8vo. ;  '  AnimadwaMtf -^ 

Theophrasti  Hibtorias  Plantarum,*  Lyon,  Id84»  its;  'X 

C.  Scaligeri  adv.  Desid.  Erasmum  Orationes  Dm 

tim  Romano}  Vindices,  cum  ejusden  Spistolis  et 

Toulouse,  1621,  4to.   The  first  of  these  oratioi 

directed  against  the  work  of  Erasmus,  entitled 

sive  de  ontimo  Dicendi  Genere,'  was  published  si 

1531,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  earliest  wotIl    1 

also  published  a  number  of  Latin  poema^  which  hewrnf  w 

of  very  little  value.    Tl)e  style  is  often  obseim  and  kn 

bastic. 

SCALIGER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  the  sen  oT  J<k» 
C»sar  Scaliger,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Aufvsl,  IMi' 
Agen.    He  received  his  earliest  instruction  ftom  h»  bsk^ 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  with  two  of  his  leetbtf  ts 
the  college  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  applied  hiiasrif  cbafi^ 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.     After  a  stay  of  tfei« 
years  at  Bordeaux,  he  was  compelled  bj  the  appcaisDnt  U 
the  plague  to  quit  tho  place  and  return  to  Am-    U** 
father  now  continued  his  education,  and  nsds  wm  wn-« 
every  day  a  Latin  essay  on  some  hiiloiisri  safa^cct,  U 
which  exorcise   the    youth  became   moat  iatiaaldv  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language.    His  fbthar  soBstaA 
also  made  him  transcribe  some  of  his  own  peslwal  cuap»- 
tions,  which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  yovth  with 
love  of  poetry,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  be 
write  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  King  Htdipna 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  nineteen  ymi  of  a^a  b 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  piindpslly  tt* 
study  of  Greek.    At  first  he  attended  dw  letfhiies  of  i 
nus  Tumebus,  but  when  he  found  be  I 

more  rapid  progress  by  private  stud]- 
to  his  room  ana  began  reading  Ibe  i  i 
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ftelfl  He  commenced  with  Homer,  and  in  the  coune  of  two 
years  which  he  spent  in  his  seclusion  from  the  world  he 
read  nearly  all  the  Grreek  authors  holh  in  verse  and  prose. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  Oriental  languages,  which  he 
likewise  learned  by  himself. 

Respecting  the  years  which  succeeded  this  period  of  in- 
tense study,  from  about  1565  till  1593,  we  know  yery  little 
of  the  life  of  Scaliger.  It  must  have  been  during  this  time 
that  he  left  the  church  of  Rome  and  became  a  Protestant, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  did  not  obtain  any 
public  appointment  in  France.  In  the  year  1593  he  was 
invited  to  tbe  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of 
'Leyden,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting 
bimself  entirely  to  the  elucidation  of  antiquity.  He  was  one 
of  that  constellation  of  great  scholars  who  are  to  this  day 
remembered  as  the  ornaments  of  the  university  of  Leyden. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  was  Hugo  Grotius,  who  en- 
joyed the  especial  friendship  of  Scaliger,  and  who  was  en- 
tirely guided  by  him  in  his  studies.  Scaliger's  life  in  Hol- 
land presents  scarcely  any  incidents,  and  we  only  know  that, 
absorbed  in  his  studies,  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  matters 
of  ordinary  life,  that  he  spent  many  days  in  his  study  with- 
out thinking  of  taking  any  food,  and  that  he  was  sometimes 
in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty.  Several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  esteemed  his  talents  and  his  learning,  generously 
offered  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  but  liis  pride 
never  allowed  him  to  accept  any  present.  He  was  never 
married.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  character, 
for  he  was  exceedingly  proud,  and,  like  his  father,  he  treated 
his  literary  opponents  with  the  most  perfect  contempt.  He 
revived  and  Aefended  the  idle  pretensions  of  his  father 
respecting  the  illustrious  origin  of  his  family,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Dausa,  *  De  Vetustate  et  Splendore  Grentis 
Scaligerans^.'  This  letter  was  directed  a^inst  Scioppius, 
and  was  full  of  the  bitterest  invectives  against  that  scholar. 
Scaliger  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1609. 

As  a  critic  Joseph  Scaliger  is  pre-eminent,  and  there  are 
very  few  scholars  who  can  be  compared  with  him.  Some 
of  his  works  even  now  excite  our  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration by  the  prodigious  learning  which  they  display, 
cf>mbined  with  an  almost  unparalleled  acuteness  and  saga- 
city. Although  in  his  verbal  criticism  and  in  his  emenda- 
tions and  conjectures  he  is  often  too  bold  and  too  capricious, 
yet  all  that  he  has  done  bears  the  peculiar  impress  of  his 
great  genius,  and  he  scarcely  ever  exposes  himself  to  the 
charge  of  inaccuracy,  from  which  his  father  was  by  no 
means  free. 

The  greatest  among  the  numerous  works  of  Joseph  Sca- 
liger is,  *  De  Enaendotione  Temporum,'  Paris,  1583,  fol.  A 
corrected  and  much  improved  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
at  Geneva,  1629,  fol.  In  this  work  Scaliger,  for  the  first  time, 
explained  the  J  ulian  period  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
established  a  complete  system  of  chronology  founded  on 
sound  principles.  Several  errors  which  were  detected  in 
the  work  by  his  contemporaries,  were  afterwards  corrected 
by  Scaliger  himself,  in  another  work,  entitled  '  Thesaurus 
Temporum,  complectens  Eusebii  Pamphili  Chronicon  cum 
Isagogicis  ChronologisB  Canonibus,'  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  published  at  Amsterdam,  1 658,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Among 
his  other  and  less  important  works  there  is  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  published  at 
Leyden,  1623;  his  '  Poemata,*  Leyden,  1615,  8vo. ;  and  his 
'  Epistolae/  which  were  edited  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  at  Ley- 
den, 1637,  Svo.  His  poems  have  little  merit,  but  his  Epistles 
are  very  instructive,  and  also  valuable  for  the  literary  his- 
tory of  his  time.  Scaliger  also  edited  many  antient  authors 
with  emendations  and  annotations,  and  there  are  few  antient 
writers  for  whom  he  has  not  done  something.  His  com- 
mentary on  Varro  'De  Lingua  Latina*  was  written  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age;  it  was  published  at  Paris,  1565, 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edition  of  Varro.  His  edition 
of  Theocritus,  '  Cum  Emendat.  Jos.  Scalig.  et  Is.  C^saub. 
Lect.*  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1596,  8vo.;  'M.  Manilii 
Astronoraicon,*  Leyden,  1600,  4to;  Catullus,  TibuUus,  and 
Properlius,  Paris,  1577,  Svo.  He  also  made  emendations 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Seneca  the  dramatist,  Auso- 
nius,  Nonnus,  Festus,  and  many  other  authors. 

SCALOPS.      [SORBCIDiK.] 

SCALPELLUM.     [Cirripkda,  vol.  viL,  p.  208.] 
SCAMANDER.     [Inroad.] 
SCAMMONY.    [Convolvulus.] 
SCAMOZZl.  VINCENZIO,  was  both  a  contemporary 
and  fellow-countryman  of  Palladio,  having  been  born  in 


1552  at  Vicenza,  where  his  ikther  Giovanni  Domenico 
also  practised  as  an  architect.  He  was  taught  by  his  father 
the  elementary  part  of  his  art,  and  then  sent  by  him  to 
Venice,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Palladio, 
yet  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  his 
writings  Scamozzi  is  rather  a  detractor  than  an  admirer  of 
that  master.  Before  leaving  Vicenza  he  had  given  proofs 
of  his  abilities  and  taste  in  several  designs  for  Count  Verlati 
and  others;  and  in  1569  he  was  employed  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  S.  Salvatore  at  Venice  (destroyed  by  fire,  1741). 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective, 
wherein  he  entered  at  length  into  the  subject  of  scene- 
painting.  It  was  in  1579  that  he  first  visited  Rome,  where 
the  sight  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  filled  him  With  admi- 
ration. He  was  most  diligent  in  studying  them,  sparing 
neither  expense  nor  personal  trouble ;  and  among  other 
things  of  the  kind  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the  baths 
of  Antoninus  and  of  Diocletian.  Having  thus  occupied 
himself  in  that  city  for  eighteen  months,  he  proceeded  to 
Naples,  at  which  place  and  its  environs  he  was  equally 
diligent  in  exploring  the  vestiges  of  antient  buildings. 

On  his  return  home  he  resolved  to  fix  himself  at  Venice, 
as  oflfering  a  wider  field  to  his  ambition.  His  first  occupa- 
tion there  was  however  with  his  pen,  for,  at  the  request  of 
a  bookseller,  he  wrote  the  explanations  to  a  series  of  plates 
by  Pittori,  to  which  he  prefixed  three  chapters  relative  to 
antient  Rome  generally,  a  work  which,  although  extolled 
by  Maffei  beyond  its  real  merits,  not  undeservedly  obtained 
for  him  credit  with  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  roost 
erudite  in  his  profession.  The  recent  deaths  of  Sansovino 
and  Palladio  (1570  i»nd  i^eo)  were  circumstances  in  his 
fkvour,  and  caused  him  to  he  generally  looked  forward  to 
as  their  successor  in  the  public  esteem.  Accordingly  almost 
his  very  first  work,  after  the  monument  to  the  Doge  Nio- 
colo  da  Ponte,  was  to  complete  the  public  library  by 
the  first-mentioned  of  those  architects ;  he  was  afterward^ 
similarly  employed  to  finish  one  of  Palladio*s,  namely^ 
the  Teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  to  which  he  added  the 
fixed  scena,  with  its  three  avenues  of  buildings  shown 
in  nerspective,  but  executed  in  relief.  Although  such  kind 
of  aecoration  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  modern  drama,  and 
is  anything  but  an  improvement  on  painted  scenery,  it  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  in  1588  he  was  employea  by  the 
Duke  Vespasiano  Gronzaga  to  erect  a  similar  theatre  at 
Sabbionetta,  of  which  structure  nothing  now  remains. 

About  this  time  a  deputation  being  sent  fh>m  the  republic 
to  congratulate  Sigismund  on  his  accessiun  to  the  throne  of 
Polan(?,  Scamozzi  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered 
him  by  his  friend  the  senator  Duodo  of  visiting  that 
country,  and  also  in  the  course  of  their  route  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Grermany.  It  was  this  journey  that  first 
suggested  what  continued  to  be  afterwards  a  favourite  object 
of  his,  namely,  the  work  entitled  '  Architettura  Universale,^ 
which  he  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  the  art, 
and  to  contain  specimens  of  various  styles  and  examples  m 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  was  this  the  only  result  of 
his  journey,  for  on  passing  through  Salzburg  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed (1604)  to  design  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which 
may  be  considered  as  his  work,  though  not  completed  tfll 
1628,  and  which  is  described  by  Temanza  as  one  of  the 
noblest  temples  of  modern  times,  and  greatly  superior,  as 
regards  architecture  alone,  to  St.  Peter's.  In  the  mean- 
while his  engagements  at  home  were  numerous,  and,  besides 
many  noble  private  habitations  erected  by  him  both  in  the 
city  and  on  the  Venetian  terra  firma,  he  built  several 
churches,  among  others  that  of  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino, 
Venice  (remarkable  for  having  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  di- 
prostyle,  subsequently  added  by  Tirali),  and  SS.  Simone 
e  Giuda.  But  his  most  important  work,  that  which  has 
chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame,  is  the  stately  range  of 
building  on  the  south  side  of  St  Mark*s  Place,  called  the 
Procuratie  Nuove,  commenced  by  him  in  1586.  The  design 
itself  however  may  he  said  to  belong  nearly  as  much  to 
Sansovino,  at  least  to  have  been  fixed  by  him,  all  the  lower 
part  as  far  as  the  entablature  of  the  second  order  being  in 
continuation  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  adjoining  public  library ; 
while  the  difference  is  that  the  excessively  deep  frieze  and 
cornice  of  Sansovino*8  second  order  are  moderated,  and  a 
third  or  Corinthian  story  added  to  the  elevation.  This  last 
order  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  elegant 
portion  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  also  objected  to  as  destroying 
the  general  unifonnity,  in  regard  to  height,  of  the  buildings 
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on  three  of  the  sides  of  the  piazza.  Scamozii  was  tlmost 
overwhelrotnl  with  commissions  and  applications  for  designs. 
Among  Ills  other  wurks  are — the  Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzi, 
Florence;  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  Vicenza;  ditto  Bergamo; 
the  ViUa  Dviu<lo,  and  seven  small  churches  or  chapels  at 
Monschce.  He  also  made  two  designs  for  the  Rialto  bridge, 
one  with  three  arches,  the  other  with  a  single  arch,  but 
neither  was  adopted,  llius  continually  engaged,  he  had 
little  leisure  for  his  ))en,  and  did  not  therefore  complete  his 
'  Architettura  Univeniaie,'  which  was  to  have  been  in  ton 
l>ooks,  but  only  six  a])pcared,  and  those  were  published  only 
a  few  months  bcfure  his  death,  on  August  7th,  1G16;  two 
days  before  which  he  made  a  Kingulur  will,  exprosive  of  a 
most  extraordinary  solicitude  for  per))etuating  his  name,  for 
having  no  surviving  offsprms;,  he  there  adopted  Francesco 
Gregori,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  protracted  litigation  as 
to  his  succensor  under  the  will  was  the  consequenc*e.  What 
Tenders  such  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Scamozzi  an  incon  • 
sistcncy  is  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  ac(iuircd  an 
imperishable  name. 

SCANDAL  {scandalum  magnatum,  slander  of  great 
men).  By  the  statute  1  R.  II.,  c.  5,  confirmed  12  R.  II., 
c.  U,  as  to  '  devisers  of  false  news  and  tellers  of  horrible  and 
false  lies  of  prelates,  &c.'),  it  was  enacted  that  none  devise 
or  speak  false  news,  lies,  or  other  such  false  things  of  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  great  men  of  the  realm.  By  the 
same  statute  the  tellers  of  such  lies  were  liable,  as  by 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  to  be  imprisoned  till 
they  discovered  the  authors  of  them.  No  statutory  punish- 
ment was  provided  ngainst  the  authors,  perhaps  because 
they  were  liable  at  common  lu«r  tn  Cmn  and  imurisonment. 
Upon  this  statute  is  founded  the  action  of  scandalum 
magnatum,  which  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  superseded 
by  the  common  action  of  libel  and  by  the  criminal  informa- 
tion. It  lies  at  the  suit  of  any  nobleman,  though  of  a 
dignity  created  since  the  date  of  the  statute,  of  the  judges, 
and  of  other  great  officers  of  the  realm.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  action  may  be  brought  not  only  for  such  words 
as  are  actionable  in  ordinary  cases,  but  even  for  those 
which  are  not  certain  enough  to  maintain  an  action 
against  a  common  person,  as  where  one  said,  'My  lord 
has  no  more  conscience  than  a  dog.* 

The  object  of  the  statute  originally,  though  afterwards  it 
appears  to  have  been  applied  in  private  cases,  was  wholly 
of  a  political  character.  The  mischief  recited  is  that  *  de- 
bates and  discords  might  arise  betwixt  the  sjud  lords,  or  be- 
tween the  lords  and  the  commons,  which  God  forbid,  whereof 
great  peril  and  mischief  might  come  to  all  the  realm,  and 
quick  subversion  and  destruction  of  the  aforesaid  realm.' 
The  statute  of  Westminster,  3  £dw.,  c.  33,  referred  to,  is 
also  directed  to  cure  the  same  mischiefs,  the  discord  and 
scandal  that  might  arise  lietween  the  king  and  his  people, 
or  the  great  men  of  the  realm. 

The  term  scandalous  is  applied  to  matter  in  a  Bill  or 
Answer  in  Equity  which  reflects  on  the  character  of  a  de- 
fendant or  plaintiff,  and  is  at  the  same  time  irrelevant. 
Such  matter  will  be  struck  out  on  exceptions  being  taken  to 
It  and  allowed. 

('2  JiiJft.,  2*2 J  ;  Com.,  Dig,»  tit.  'Action  on  the  case  for 
Defamation  :*  B.,  Libel,  C.  5.) 

SCANDER-BEG,  princ:e  of  Albania,  whose  real  name 
was  George  Ca»triota,  was  the  son  of  John  Castriota,  one 
of  the  rulers  of  that  countr>'.  He  was  born  in  1404.  His 
father  having  become  a  tributary  to  the  Turks,  Scander-be;;. 
with  three  other  brothers,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Murad 
11.,  who  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace,  and  had  them  edu- 
cated in  the  Mohammedan  reli:;ion,  notwithstanding  the 
■ulemn  promise  to  the  contrary  i;ivon  to  their  lather.  After 
the  death  of  his  tliroe  brothers,  Seaiider-beg  rose  in  favour 
with  that  sultan,  whu  received  him  into  hiA  ^uard,  promoted 
him,  and  gave  him  the  appointim  nt  of  Sa!ija<-bcg.  with  the 
command  of  fne  thoui^and  cavalry.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1432,  his  famdy  dominions  were  seized  by  Murad, 
vho  appointed  a  bashaw  to  govern  them  in  his  own  name. 


From  that  time  Scande^beg  formed  the  design  o 

himself  of  his   principality.     Having;   accrim 

Turkish  army  to  Hungary,  he  entere«l  mto  a  9cr 

ment  with  the  celebrated  Hunyade,  waywodeof  T 

and  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  Chri 

and  he  contributed,  by  a  sudden  manceu^  re  o 

under  his  command,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Turk 

the  plain  of  Nissa  (1 0th  November,  J 443).     Ha 

confusion  resultmg  from  the  battle,  /lenetrated  inc 

the  Reis  Eflfendi,  he  put  him  to  deaih  with  his 

afler  compelling  him  to  sign  an  ortter  to  the  Turk 

of  Epirus,  enjoining  him  to  deliver  Cfoia.  ihe  c; 

the  surrounding  districts  to  the  bearer.     ScatiO 

the  camp  with  thn^e  hundred  Albanians,  ap^ii- 

Croia,  massacred   the  Turkish  garrison,  and    a: 

throne  of  his  fathers,  having  previoufil>  renounc 

hammedan  religion.    A  long  warfare  ensued  :  b 

fre(}ucntly  obliged  to  retire  to  the  tastness  of  the 

Scaiider-be^  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  flr» 

occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroyed  avast  m 

enemies.     In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  D 

derable  force  which  had  been  sent  against  him  : 

in  1441)  Murhd  took  from  him  the  importan 

Sfeti^rad,  though  he  invested  Croia  in  l46o.  t] 

sultan  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  s<.og« 

into  his  own  dominions,  where  he  died  (at  Adr' 

February,    1461.      Mohammed  II.,  who  was  I 

cesser,   having  proposed  to   Scander-beg  tern 

which  were  aceepted,  that  warrior,   at  the  fr»/ij 

Pius  II.,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of 

kins  of  Kaples,  who  was'closelv  he*iipgo<l  ni  B? 

count  of  Anjou.     Not  only  did  Scander-l>eg 

prince  to  raise  the  siege,  but  he  greatly  con!ri' 

victory  which  Ferdinand  gained  over  his  ant: 

Troia   (18th  August,   1462).    The  Venetians 

chired   war  against  the  Turks,  Scander-heg  * 

by  them  to  break  the  treaty  by  which  he  wa<»  b 

make  an  inroad   into  Mohammed's  dominion 

again  successful,  and  defeated  a  considerable  t'-'i 

sieged  Cn)ia,  the  capital  of  his  states.     He  w 

carried  oif  by  sickness  at  Lissa  in  the  Venetiuii 

the  irth  January,  1467,  in  the  G.'^rd  year  of  his 

a  son  of  tender  years,  whose  guardiaii>hip  he 

the  republic  of  Venice.     His  death  however 

lowed  by  the  entire  submission  of  Albania  to 

yoke,  r Albania.]    Scander-beg  was  a  groat 

enterprise  and  military  skill  constituted    h:in 

ablest  generals  of  his  day.    Such  were  his  pi.-r« 

and  his  courage  in  the  field,  that  ifie  Turk^  ^ 

surname  of   Iskander-beg  (Prince  Alexav.dc 

taking  of  Li>sa,  where  his  remains  were  di^^n. 

f'onquerors,  the  Turks  dug  up  his  bones  and  in 

amulets,  under  the  impression  that  they  wouM 

his  courage  to  them.     There  are  various  clin>ii 

dcr-beg:  the  principal  and  the  best  is  that  of 

le>io,  his  contemporary,  which  appeared  for  th> 

Frankfort,  1637,  folio*,  under  the  title  of  '  I  )t' 

bus  ac  Rebus   prcecipue  adversus   Turcas    \z 

Castrioti  clarissimi  Epirotarum  Princ;pis.  rpn 

berrima  facinora  ScunderlK>gus,  hoc  est  Alexai 

cognominatus  fuit.*     It  wa>  aAerwanU  icprin; 

luted  into  French  and  Geinian.     Another  an 

tory  had  previously  appeared  at  Rouie  in  i:;  >7 

Monardo  published  one  in  Italian  (Venice,  1  .v*  i 

was  translated  into  Portuguese  and  int<>  Spn 

are  aUo  *IIistoire  de  Scander-Wg,'  by  Tin  1 

1 7U'J  :  *  Scander-beg,  ou  les  Aventuies  du  Pr:n* 

by  Lhevilly,  ibid.,  173-J.  'J  vols.  I'imo. :  and  twt 

on  the  history  of  Scander-beg,  one  by  Kiikert  i 

4to.),  the  other  by  Busieres. 

(Hammer  PurgNtall,  6>«rAi>A/«  dex  Osmijnfi 
Pei»th.  Ib27*36.  vol.  li. ;  Hawkins's  Hutory  af 
Empire,  London,  1787,  voL  i.) 


£lfO  OF  VOLUMX  THB  TWENTIETH. 
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